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ADVERTISEMENT 


n* is remarkable that the most celebrated ■writer of the fair and full light of the pdblic eye uhder which 
|liis daj, during the brilliant Augustan epoch' they formerly appeared by the ,Mme means of multU 
. English lUeraturc, ^o^yished under the reign of*a plWdT cheap editions, and of appealing from the 
J queen, and that in the reign of a* queen his works, merely -^lect and patriciantorder, for which he nevem 
' after the lapse of a century, again appear in a clijj^p wrote, to the general and unbiassed judgment of the 
.and popular form. To tim system of ^J^blicanon millions and iSf their posterity, that the following 
! which prevailed in his own times Swift was mainly edition of his entire works was undertaken, and that 

* indebted for tliTWide-sprcad reputdliou he acefaired, a new ll*fc of frke author was prepared, scrupu- 
hy the diifuifion of his W’rilings tlrroTigh the grcatf\*t Ions love of tralh hnd fidelity, irom the mass of 

, variety of cliaUiit^s, till by means. of cheap and mul- voluiAinous materials placed at the disposal of the 
tiplknl editions his niasterly“‘productioiV!j became? as editor. * * 

familiar ^ the readers of hurnbie station as of hig>i, Having thus brie% alluded to Uie motives which 
aufl to those of other countne? is ofdiis own. , actuated him in venturing .to* undertake so very 
Ib- wa^j the great author’s uniform object —alifle onerous end fesponsible a task, it is the editor’s next 
agreeable to his literary ambition aiul*vo his high and duty to descrlue the means he adopted to facilitate 
|lib(!ral spirit — to give his works to th^ public upon his object, and the new claims which he has to ad- 

• as low terms as by mechanic art they could be pr^- ^ ance in loqking for the countenance and support of 
j pared ; and with jjfiis vietf he declined to make thein the masses, as distinguished from the possessors of 
‘n souiicfof pcoHj, to employ means to proidfct them the large and expensive editions, noW become, we 
-as copyright, an^ more particularly to embody them believe, very nearly and ha^nily exhausted ; — another 
■in large and high-priced ^iitions, Viccessiblc ir.iccd proof of the witty dean's fame, were any wHuting, 
^0 the few, but a book sialed and a fountain of among the select few who have engrossed them. 


'Itnowlcdge shut up from the rc)^ qf nia-iiikiiid. The 
repeated restrictions placed upon the cheap know- 
• iedgft system, after the accession of the \Vhiga to 


power in Swift’s own time& were denounced by him close inspection, were found to deface the existing 
■with the spirit of usage ana a patriot, as inconsistent texts of the dilFerent editions, from tde period of the 


One of the first objects to which the present editor 
directed his attention in the outset was to the glar-« 
ing inaccuracies and discrepancies which, upon 
close inspection, were found to deface the existing , 


s with civil freedom and the insti-uclion of mankind. 

Other circumstances favoured the change ; fashion, 
' Capital, taste, and art, all combined to create a mo- 
\ riopoly of ejtpensivc and select editions, and in 
‘j. proportion as thoii^imortal productions of the celc- 


first spurious one of the “ Miscellanies,** and from 
Hawkesworth and Sheridan, to the splendid eight 
guinea edition brought out by sir Waller Scott. It 
is well known that Swift fJeque.itly revised the first 
impressions of his works ; in particular his “ Gulli- 


kbrated dean wgre withdrawn from the masses and ver’s Travels,** and his satirical poems, much more 
*the great publlt of the world to circulate among the than his political tracts and other pieces of a more 
polite, the fashionable, and the refined, his celebrity temporary interest ; and that this clrcrmstance in 
'was unfairly restricted. He was judged by partial J, great part rendered t..'e original copy of little value 


^rulea ; and the author of ** The Drapier’s Lct- 
|ters** and “Gulliver’s Travels,’* who h',d written 
|f(A* mankind, was made the hero of a clique, amcna- 
jjblc to the opinions of a caste, subjected to every 
‘wind of doctrine and party caprice, now extrava- 


for the purpose of being collated with subsequent; 
editions, after those of Hawkesworth and Nichols 
made their appearance. Any one who 'compares the 
spuriouftiedition of t|je “ Miscellanies ** of Pope and 
Swift with that subsequently prepared by these great 


gantly exalted by one faction, and then as unjustly writers, will perceive the c itent of the dean's care in 
Iteviled by another. The sense of mankind was no this respeej,; and the appearance of. a copy*(JT ftie 
fenger taken upon his me?its as at the period when “ Gufliver*o Travels ’* in -the hands of a London 


lie lived, when the wide Vorld of politics and lii’ters bookseller^ a short tune ago, by its numerous inter- 
was his arbitrator, when the ^openny tracts aftd lineutious ond eTksures, bore ample proofs of tlie 
|he old penny broadsides diffused the knowledge of , autlior’s desire to correct and improve his Ifrs^ essays 
his inimitable writings into the remotest corners of to the utmost of his poM-3r. , 

|lhc United Empire. “ To write with fervour and correct with phlegm,** 

i If, in proportion as Swift’s ’’productions were ex- was maxim of his friend Pope, of which, with due 
jtensively spread abroad, his. fame and popularity leisure. Swift knew how to make an admirable use ; 
stood on a wider any a ^firmer basis, it forms a, and to this Jtf;bit, founded„upnn a wise love of en- 
iBtrong argument of their superior merit, of their during reputation and profound respect for public 
lability and usefulness, and of the genuiny wit and , opinion, we are indebted for the general correctness 


stood on a wirter any a ^firmer basis, it forms a, and to this {tf;bit, founded„upnn a wise love of en- 
Btrong argument of their superior merit, of their during reputation and profound respect for public 
lability and usefulness, and of the genuiny wit and , opinion, we are indebted for the general correctness 
entertainment as welUas instruction which they and clearness from ambiguities of thought ^nd ex- 
pntained. Swift wrote with* no object byt that of pression, which distinguish all the ^orks of Swift 


L jiterary 


reputation i 


X is evident, fro)|i the? ifttlc cure he bestowed qpoii and genuineness of the early texts taken from his 
:he publication or re-editions of his^vorka, fte was own corrected editions, consisting of the ** Gulliver's 
%T less studious dian of the purpose for ■which he o 

nrrote. ** * '^1^ curious and valuable specimen of the dean’s reveranoe 


^ It ^ with . ^ew ot replacing the eccentrie Oean 
of St. Patrick’s, his cbaracUr and his writings, ^ bo met with. 
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Travels/* Political Tracts,” ^^ilia^cUanies,** and 
” Poems/* by Hawkesworth and Sheridan, With the 
additiox^ of Nichols, are to be attributed ; and in 
so far as these have been departed from in the hope 
of farther cmdhdations and improvements, in so 
much will the geuu^ie text of Swift be found to be 
defaced and co/Tuptl$d. It is a curious fact tliat, 
although these series of editions* have indubitably 
been taken one fronr the other, and not froxn collat- 
ing the most recei^f 'Will} jthe earliest edition .and 
with the original copies in different institfttj^ns, 
^there should yet ocevr variationi an^ discre-* 
pancies so great as to refidcr it matter of doubt and 
difficulty to decide upgin Uie original shading. Many 
of Swift’s separately printed works differed from the 
same giyfn in^the editions, and dl^ thcs%r editions 
likewise vaned f.om each oth^; Vithout excepting 
that genuine and most valuaffie work of all, the 
” Journal to Stella,** of which a fair c^pyf as well as 
of the “ General Correspondence,* *<enrichea the na- 
tional 

It 

never, 

the dean’s own hand, that many variations and discre- 
pancies are more peculiarly observable ; and for an ob- 
vious reason. Never having been written nor designed 
for publicatioic — thrown off in all the confidence of 
friendship— c’cry often hastily composed in the hurry 
of business and on the ffiipulso of warm feelings — it 
is almost impossible they shoiUd not abound with 
errors such as we still see, and bf'opcii to differenf 
interpretations and various readings in proportion to 
the ditferences of opinion in his editors. This por- 
tion of Swift’s writings, a sort of public property 
(for in regard cto his whole literary estate he may 
be said to have died intestate), which never received 
cither his sanction or revision for publication, is 
exactly that which is most faulty in regard to the 
text, and calls foi^ thet.greatcst lenity &om public 
opinion upon ever^v other account. 

Accordingly upon this portion of 'the text the 
editor has bestowed' special care, by engaging ade- 
quate assis^aiifo. to collate and compare not only the 
eiljUons with each other, but( ?ach edition with the 


collection Mn tiie Britislt Museum, 
is in these posthumous publi^atiqp#, which 
like, the printed copies, receivefi the revision of 


original MSS., wheresoever they were to be met with, 
at considerable labour and expense. Laborious as 
it was, xnanj^circumstancea fiivoured this undertak- 
ing to form as far as possible, from different texts 
compared with original cbpy, d new corrected text, 
adhering a<4 closely as wa^ practicable to the reading 
o^ tb& first prints and ^,h| original dociyncnts. By 
thus recurring to first au^orities the ediiir conceives 
he has been guided by a safe rule — by a principle 
that ipust insure the proservatidu aJ correctnesspand 
genuineness, and purity, if not superior elcgiffice 
and sti&dy of expression an^ language, in accordance 
with changes in orthography and the use of particles 
since the 8 of Swift. * * 

It being the editor’s especial object to give Wifi's 
text as he wrote and as he corrected^t, where found, 
he formed the bd^is of the following mie upon^hese 
original documents ; and having ^ asc^tained that 
(Sheridad, with Nichols, approached the nearest to 
the genuine c4py, he adopted it after it had been 
compared also* with the first printed works, with 
{lawkesworth, and the edition of sir WaltentScott. 

Without the slightest wish to iAtc4 a word m dis- 
paragement of the great and vmuable labours not 
less than the immortal productions of the last cele- 
brated writer, the editor is bound to state, in juaticc 
to the pccvMus efforts of Swift’s annotators, th:u in 
no other edition is tp be found m many errors, so many 
glaring inaccuracies, so large a portion of jittle in- 
i ^rpolatlons and numerous strange omissions, calcu- 


latcd grei^ly to deform and deface a text which ** 
called for particular care and gf^tention to keep it free 
from the gradeiai corruptions which invariably creep in J 
with the lapsf? of time. Thg editor is at the same tim^ 
fully aware thgt faults so com|>lctely condemnatory i 
of a iqpdem edition of the works of Swift, at a period^ 
when every opportunity for attaining to correctness 
least is affbrded, formed no part of the literary i 
character an^ labours, and are not attributable to/ 
•the immortal author of “Waverley,” either as 
editor or a biographer. They Jay in the g'stcm pur- j 
sued by the proprietors of j/Feat editions m bringing^ 
bjt so vast and expensive a publication, us a regimen^ 
lAirouglui out on a field-day, en masset to make a i 
grand snow of war, and whose evolutions may be ^ 
performed withifar greater facilityr^iough with les» 
(gccoutiou, thVi .in a battle. Sir Walter Scott’ syJ 
would indeed have been | noblsp edition, had it 
equalled iia point* of » correct and genuine tq^t its 
show and maguificoacc, its pleasing and able biogra- 
^y, and interestin^nogices. • * 

• Secondly, with reference to the editor’s arrange- 
ment of subje#8, the same plan has been ]9ursued as 
in the preceding editions of Fielding and Smol- 
lett, the order of precedence being regulated not by 
tiie dates of their production, but by their relative 
importftnee and the. celebrity tlrey have acquired. 
This plan would be open to seriods objcctrons were 
the;g not obviated by tlft chronological order pre- 
served in the ” Life” an^ the analysis of the author’s 
works, where the dates will bo found in the order 
and sequence oi fheir publication; whereas, by 
adopting the chronological scries, both the fISit in- 
teresting and most unconnected and trivial parts of 
the writer’s works woAd be obtruded upon the 
reader’s attention. Swift’s fame chiefly rests upon ^ 
his ingenious and masterly politi^l allegories in Um J 
form of prose fictions, which must endure as lonj^ as ^ 
the language ; and accordingly the ” Gulliver's Tra- 
vels,” the ” Talc of a Tub,” and Sjvift’s other prose 
works, will in tins edition tviSle tlie lead. TheA 
” Journal to Stella,” the other Corr^pondeiice, thJ 
** Political Tracts,” and the ” Satirical and Occa- 
sional Poems,” will be found arranged in pursuance 
of the same principle of relative excellence, as far as .. 
the publi^ voice — seldom erroneous — has affonlcd a 
criterion of their merit. The arrangement adopted by 
sirWalter Scott was a great improvement upon preced- 
ing editions, but was still arbitrary and open to innu- 
merable objections, from want of pursuing tWe simple 
plan now adhered to, in deference no less to ti]^ 
•author’s surpassing genii^ tliaii to the reputation 
awwded him by the public voice. The best points 
ii^hc arrangcment«f all former editions the editor 
has here introduced with fresh improvements. 

It will be observed, with reference to the large 
body of annotations which had accrued from time to 
time in successive cgiitions of the author’s works, 
till they swelled to a height almost equal to the bulk 
of the text, only sifch porticos have in this edition 
^een retained as were fduudT necessary to the clear 
understanding of the text. 

The edflor has x^xt to retuyi his thanks to several 
emineat individuals ffiryheir communications, and 
*he new *and valuable documents with which they 
have supplied him. It is particularly ffis duty 
to record his obligations and those of the public to 
sir William Betham,*kniglit» and Ulster king of 
amft |i to J. C. Croker, esq., of thf admiralty ; aud 
to the Rev. t). Otway, of St. Patrick’s cathedraL 
Dublin; — as weU‘kno#n by their writings as hw 
their learning and research, their extensive collec-J 
tions and knowledge o( the dean’s published or un..' 
X^blished works. The new documents for which 
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he has been indebted to these gcntlemtn will be 
found in the AprEnfiix, under tjjieir respective 

• heads. Nor is he less bound to expre^ his grateful 
seubC of the vafuable assfttance and kind attentions 
of distinguished members of the familibs.of Brabacon 
and Hamilton in IrelaAd ; of sir Frederick Mstdden 
and of A. Panizsi, esq., the learned conservators of^ 
the treasures contained in the British Museum. It 
will be seen that to the excellent system pursued by 
them in regard to order and precision in the arrange- 
inent, the public is ftidobted for the editor’s dis- 

r overy of several new pieces never before publish^* 

^n any edition of the celebrated dean’s works. 

* While, owing to these and other favnurltble cir- 
cumstances, the editor has been enabled to enrich 
the present collection with new ana well-authf nti- 

^ated additions, he devoted his earnd^t attention t§ 
detect the want 9f genuine character in some pro- 
ductiAis attributqijl to Swift^in previoul editions. 
Many poetical and other pipcc? containecl. in sin 
■Walter Scott’s edition, and ^of •ivhich that distiii- 
guishftl uwter and critic himself exiacsscd strong* 
doubts, the editor, after mature invAUg^tiou, de- 
cided to omit, as well on the ground ot their very 
inferior character as the intrinsic and collateral evi- 
dence of their bein^ written by other hands, ^ 


vil 

has ventured to exercise Eis discretion. It is well 
■known that the dean of St. Patrick’s wa9 in the 
habit of commenting upon the books ^hich he read, 
especially on history, and those works in which he 
felt more peculiar interest. T1 |m ho. sometimes did 
in sallies of impatience and^assion bf the moment, 
not wftrthy hi^ great mind, nor possessing either re- 
flection or wit. Never intended f^^r the public eye, 
mere. ^buUitions of di^ppointmci^t and political 
ragef snowing Jiis prejudice in loi9 and scurrilous 
teitns agftinst a noble people ;-~the editor trusts that 
he will be thought justified ininaving excluded from 
a popular edinon of Swift’s* Works those violent 
expressions written on the pargins of AddHson’s 
“ Freehdfder” tnd • Clarendon’s “J#ist#r^ of thd 
Rebellion.” * • ^ 

In conclusion, the editor is rejoiced to have it in 
his power fo state that the views which he has taken 
outlie dean of SI. P^rick’s chara^er an honest 
and con^icntiqpGT nian, have lue'dh strongly corrobo- 
rated by Um ad(^tioS?al evidence it has beeg his good 
fortune to obtain from the archives of St. Patrick’s, 
by the kindness of the Rev. C. Otway ; as will bo 
seen from ths autograph letter, and the curious and 
•interesting matter in the Appendix. 


Originally printed m TmVoUirn^a^ and sold at £4. t0.¥., but now in otl^ very handsome Medium 8eo. 
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” The PioM Homer of IlumA Nature.*’ — Lord Dthon. 

** There now ore no 'Squire Wosterns aa ot old. 

And our SophiSS are not so emphatic. 

But fair os them or fairer to behold. — Don Jvak, c. xiii. s. 110. 




OPINIONS OF TUB PRESS AND VARIOUS WRITERS. 


THE TIMES, September 2nd, 

Herr, in a single handsome volume, and a clear 
distinct type, we have all the wbrka of one of the 
' greatest humorists in our language. 

« « « « 

We are very glad to see this great writer’s works 
' put forward in a popular forqii and at a price ex- 
ceedingly low. A man^nay be very much injured 
by perusing maudlin sentimental tales, but cannot 
he hurt, though he may be shocked ever^ «iow and 
then, by reading workh of tound •sterling humour, 

■ like the greater part o^thdhc,*full of ben^mence, 
j^acticah^sdom, and generous sympathy with man- 

i The work is prefacec^ by an able biography of 
fielding by Mr. Rpscoe, in which he does justice to 
the great satirist’s iqpmory, and rescuea it front the 
iUtacks which rivals, poetastegs, ai^d flne gentleihen 
liave made upon it. 

! ' • * * • 

1 Thosq who have a mind to foigive a little coarse* 


• • 

ness, for the Akc of one of the honestest, manliest, 
kindest companicAB in the world, cannot, as we 
fanc^, find a better than Fielding, or get so ipuch 
true wit and shrewdness.tfrom any other wfltcr of 
our language. 

SPECTATOR. 

^ We have in thw volume the entire works of Field- 
ing, and many Miscellaneous Pieces ;apt included in 
former editions, ^he complete works may i^ow be • 
had at a less cost than a common edilion of one of 
the novels a few vears since. All maders jihould 
purchase this excellent edition of one of the greatest 
humorllt^in ourdanguage. * 

• ____ 

ATLAS. 

Tl|e Works of Fielding, in one handsouso volume, 
a fine portrait and autograph of the celebrated 
author, with a very Aear and distinct type, is a 
treasure indeed. The Life by Bosooe is executed* 
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Wii 

with bis usual diligence, skill, and gdbd tacge. No 
library can he considered complete without this 
amusinif author. Erery reader should possess this 
Taluable edition of one of the very best novelists of 
his time. 

HVtiRPOOii MERCURY. 

That indefatigable and intelligent pioneer of dite- 
Tature,^T. Thoxtas RAsgoe, has rendered a very 
important service to the public by his complete ^di* 
tion of the works of Fielding, intone ^eauti{ul 
volume, and at a charge altogether unprecedented, 
illustrated by a striking- portrait of tkc author^ and 
a fac-umile of his autograph. The work comprises 
M16 mo«el^ prated pages of the^ largest 8v|^ size. 

MANCHESTElft CbURIEB. 

The whole of his works make a portl'y volume ; 
Fielding’s Sibunfant dramatig*aiid*> political elforts 
being comprised in It'.^, The gems, of course^ arc the 
novels; tlmy are, indeed, ** the^l^^ayen vhich lea- 
veneth'* tms mass. 

LITERARY GAZETTE.® 

We recommend the works of Fielding, thus 
brought together, to readers of every class. If they 
read with discretion, thej may profit greatly thereby : 
if they read with discrimination, they may gather 
much insight into humanity thercf^Ibm : and if the/ 

^ read anyhow, they must be exceedingly entertained 
with the delectable pages — novels, essays, dramas, 
and many-featured miscellanies — which are here pre- 
sented to themt 

COURIER. 

An acceptable service to the reading public has 
been rendered by the tcpublication, in the collected 
and economical ftrm of one handsome volume, of 
the works of Ficldii^. Attempts have latterly been 
made to depreciate the merit by impeaching the 
mo(',aI tendencies of Fielding’s works, in order to 
iQehuco them to the level of those of Bulwer and^l 
Ainsworth, or rather to exalt these in the scale by 
pleading ftc their publications moral equality, if not 
’ equality of talent, with those of Fielding. ^The com- 
parison will not hold for % moment. 


• SUNDAY TIMES. 

On the works of Fielding it is unnccusary to offer 


any remarks, their merits being so universally Sc* 
knowledged, , and their popidarity so firmly esta-. 
blished. The present edition is distinguished by 
some peculiaAties, being oomplctc ki one volume, 
containing 11 k6 pages, well printed upon excellent 
paper,»and sold at the extremely moderate price 
pflfis. 


.The successors of Charles V. may disdain their 
brethren of England, but the romance of Tom Jones, 
that exquisite picture of humaif manners, cirill outlive 
thf palace of t&e Escurial and the imperial eagle 
of Austr^ Gibbon. ^ 

Ties cultivated genius of Fielding entitles him to 
s^high rank ansong the classics. His works exhibit 
a series of pidturcs drawn ^with aU the descriptive' 
fidelity of ta Hogarth. *Thcy are highly enterta^iing, 
sgid will always be oead with pleasfirc. 

• % D. V. ' ISssaya, 

. X • 

CcrvanteE^Lc Sage, Fielding, Smollct, began one 
and all of them ^vith the drama, and after failing in 
that betook themselves t j the efforts by which they 
have earned their immortality. ^ 

^ • * QUAEVEllLY B,2V1EW. 

Of all the works of ifiagination to which English 
genius has givt^n origin, the writings of Henry 
Fielding are, peg/haps, most decidedly and exclu- 
sively her own. Scott. — Biographical ^ticea. 

Johnson read Fielding’s Amelia through without 
stopping. Boswell’s L^fe of Johnson. 

Johnson appears to have been particularly pleased 
with the character of the heroin^ qf this novel, and 
said Fielding’s Amelia was the most pleasing heroy 
ine of all the romances. Malonb* V 

Thus lived and thus died, at a period of life when 
the world might have expected continued delight 
from hi*, matured powers, Uie celebrated Henry 
Fielding, father of the English novel; and in his 
powers of strong national humour, and forcible, yet - 
natural exhibition of character, unupproaclipd as yet, 
even by his most successful followers. 

Sir 'W.jBoott. — Biog. Memoirs. 


FRIGE SIXTEEN SHILLINGS^ in One handsome Medium Octavo Volume, 

UNIFORM WITH THIS WORK, 

LIFE BV HOSCOE, PORTRAIT AND AUTOGRAPH; 
Originally printed in Six Volumes, and Sold at 3/. 3«. ; 

MISCELLANEOUS FORKS 


TOBLAS. SMO"LLErX. 

t « ^ 

Smollett and Fielding were so eminently successful os Novelists, that no other English autli^ of that class has 
a right to be mentioned in the same breath. We readily graifi to Srq|)llett an equal rankowith his great rival 
Fielding-— while we place both far above any of the'r successon in the same line ofifictitious composition : perhaps ' 
no boou ever written excited sn^ peals of inextinguishable laughter as tiiose of Smollett. 

• Sir Walter Scott’s Biographical Notices, 

We should be glaJ that we had more of Smollett’s Nov^ just os they are. 

® * « C • * oCampbell’s Specunena of the BriM Poets, 



LIFE AND WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT 

D.D. AND DEAN OF SAINT PATRICK’S, DUELIN. 


In the life and Vih^racter of this extraordinary 
man and incomparable English classic, some poitits 
occur of so delicate and doubtful a nature, that a di- 
versity of opinion must be expected always to exist 
respecting them ; and some of such painful and un- 
happy interest, that they never can be dwelt upon 
without reluctance and regret, lint of his singular 
genius, his trrfnscend'..ut talents, and his varied at- 
ta^iments, no question can be entertained ; and by 
the apparently incongruous combiqatiori, which ^^er- 
vades his writings and his conduct, of sound good 
se- ^e '"ith piercing wit and whimsical eccentricity, 
he nas transmitted to succeeding time's more ample 
stores, both of instruction and amusement, than any 
otlier literary man of his age. The influence he ex- 
ercised over his iwn times, by the unrivalled bril- 
liancy f»f hiii po»vers, his masterly comprehension cf 
the great interests then stake, the fierce strugi^le 
of irreconcilable parties, to both of which his prin- 
ciples were in part oppos<^, and the dexterity withi 
which, in his caustic satires, henheld up to public 
view their respective errors, hav^ scarcely been esti- 
mated kt their real value. His was a mind that be- 
longed less to a party than to mankind ; endowed 
with a firmness an<l a pride that prompted him In 
every situation to maintain an independent attitude. 
Supported hy these feelings, he attained the highest 
eminence to which an individual in the ranks of 
private life can aspire, as the counsellor of the firat 
ministers of stade,nnd the strenuous supporter of the 
rights aAd interests of his fellow-men — and without 
them it is imffossible that he could have acquired 
that political ascendancy which he undoubtedly en- 
joyed, or won that popular renown which rewarded 
his zealous and unwearied exertions for the peace, 
freedom, and religion of his country. 

The leading characteristics of this great man’s 
mind are strikingly manifested throughout his 
works ill the astonishing efforts which he made to 
show mankind the causes of their corruption and 
degradation, and to teach the people in what con- 
sisted their weakness and their strength; in the 
grief and indignation with which he beheld t'^eir 
sufferings ; and in the benevolence with which he 
sought to inspire them with a firm confidence in 
their means pf ultimate emancipation. It is not 
surprising that a man of Swift's lofty wisdom, exact 
knowledge of human nature, and keen political sa- 
gacity, should have despised tke extremes of party, 
and yet at the same t\ ic, by his 'surpassing wit and 
talents, should Ijave extorted the admiration ana 
homage of men of all ranks and all opini ins. The 
most celebrated men vf th ir age^ poets and politi- 
cians — Bolingbroke and Oxford, Pope, Addison, and 
Arbutbnot — ^freely ac^owledgcd the superiority c-f 
that master intellect'which possessed so merited a 
power, so strange and fascir.ating an influence, in 
directing at onc^ tlie destinies of a ministry and a 
people, the fortunes of his private friends, or i revo- 
lution in the public mind. It is, perhaps the proud- 
est triumph of his genius that the best and greatest 
men have borne the strongest testimony to his merits 
and to the extent of his political and literary faire. 
The language in which he is addressed b-v the most 
VOL. X. 


uistinguishtd persons in every class, the learned and 
the Witty, the great and th*' noble, the fashionable 
and the gay. carries sufHcicut evidence of the many 
estimable and engaging qualities by which such ge- 
neral affection and respect must have been attracted 
and secured. 

But the happie. p .riod of his life, the splendid 
reign, of a brilliant intellect, dulring which he reaped 
the abundant hardest of his celebrity and worth, 
basking in the smile j of that favour which he so much 
covet id, an'’ making it his delight to honour and 
promote his ftie..ds, of whatever part* they might 
be, was destined to have but too brief an existence. 
His day of life grew dark almost before its noon. 
The morning had risen amidst lowering clouds, 
througli which the beams of his genius broke slowly, 
till they reached their meridian po'ver; and his 
evening went down witii an eclipse so '^ark as 
strongly to impress on the mind the frail tenure of 
i those great en.' rwments which not even the loftiest 
genius or the purest moral worth can permanent!;^ 
ensure to their possessor. 

Jonathan Swift was descended from an ancient 
and highly respectable family of tl'i same name in' 
Yorkshire ; of which the elder branch, in the person 
of Barnham Swift, acquired titles of nobility, dating 
the 20th March, 1627, as the viscounts Carlingford, 
&c. ; but Barnham dying without issue, tliey again be* 
came extinct in the same gc.ieratiou. The younger 
branch was represented by the rev. Thos. Swift, vicar 
of Goodrich and proprietor ofu small estate in Here- 
fordshire, eminently distinguished in his day for 
his chivalric loyalty !*nd attachment to the cau.>e of 
Charles I., in which he is stated to have 8uffer.;d 
more than any person of his condition in England. 
For this devotion, almost to martyrdom (and com- 
plete mrrtyrdoin of estate), his memory was greatly 
revered by his celebrated grandson, who contem- 
plated writing a regula memoir of this doughty 
loyalist, assisted by his frir nd doctor John Lyon ;* 
and ftom Ibis circumstance it is not improbable that 
the stern u’~ fiinebing spirit of the clergyman had its 
effect in ex<^tinr the lofty magnanimity and courage 
sc conspicuous in his descendant, and perliaps in 
determining his choice ef a profession. There are 
the same traits of daring in both — the fidelity and 
resolution which constitute the mart}i , for we are 
told that this loyal parson was plundered by the 
roundheads no less than six-and-thirty times, yet 
contrived to secrete 300 broad pieces of gfdd, with 
which he muue his escape to Ra^!and castle and 
presented them lo the governor ; an action says hit 
great descendant, which must be all wed to be the 
more extraordinary as it was perforr-.ed hy ^ private 
clergyman, with a very numerous family, of smalf 
estate, who ha' been often plundered and was de- 
prived of his livings in the church.*’ Also, in his 
Journal to Stella (Letter 42), Swift expresses the 

> As appeared from a memorandum, labelled by Swift, with 
his own hand, ** Memulra of ^ lemniflCkther, T homas Swift, 
by Mr. Lyon, April, 173S." The portion compiled oonsUied 
of an account of the sufTeAngi of the family in the royal cause. 
See 

^ •• Anecdotes of the Family of Swift,** MS., T. C. D., written 
bj Jonathan Swift, D, S.^. p. 
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life‘and woeks of 


itrong interest he felt in all that related to his Ctout- 
hearted pfedccessor's family. pray, now I 

think of it, be su kind to step to my aunt and take 
notice of my greatgrandfather ' m picture ; you know 
he has a ring on hia filler with a aeal of an anchor 
and a dolphin abofiL'it t^ut 1 think there is besides 
at the bottom of the pictuiC; the same coat of arms 
quartered with another which i suppose was my groajt- 
grandrnother'a. If this btf so,, it is a stronger* argu- 
ment than the sfvti. Ancf pray sec whether <^'ou 
think tliat coat of arms was drawn at tlAi same time 
with the picture, or whether it be of a later iiand ; 
and ask my aunt what^ she knows al^out it. But 
perhaps^ there is no such coat of arms on the picture, 
and 1 only, dreamt it. My reason is because I, would 
ask some herald ht^e whether 1 shou^*’ choose that 
coat or one in Guillim's large foiio V)f heraldry, where 
my uncle Godwin is named with another *coat of 
arms of three^stags. This is sad^stu^ to write, so 
good night, MI).’ What U Aiore, , Swift raised a 
monument to his bold aheestor's memoi /, and also 
presented a mp to the church of G6odrlch or Gothe* 
ridge. He had a drawing made of the monument, 
which he forwarded to obtain the opinion of his 
friend Mrs. Howard, who, having sho^n it to 
Pope, returned it with the following humorous 
lines written try that accomplished wit. The paper 
is endop''cd in Swift’s hand, “ Model of a monument 
for my grandfather, with Mr. Pope’s roguery : ” — 


* J0NATH\N Swift 
o Had the gift, 

T)y fatlicrige. molherige, 
ASd by brotherigo. 

To come from Gutherige, 
But aow iH spoird'cleun. 
And an Irish dean. 


In this chuTcIi he lias put 
A stone of two foot ; 

^Vith a cup and a can, sir. 

In respect to Ids grand-sire. 
So, Ireland, change thy tone, 
And cry, O hone 1 O hone ! 
Fur England hath its own.” 


This bold church militant married Elizabeth Dry- 
den, sister to the father of John Drydcn tlie poet. 
By this lady he had ito f'^wer than ten sons and four 
daughters ; and, dying in 1058, was succeeded by 
his eldest son Godwiy, then a barrister of Gray’s- 
inn, who, by his matrimonial connexion with the 
noblq family*t3f Ormond, was subsequently raised to 
Ihg ‘bttorney-gcncralship of thfc palatinate of Tip- 
perary. This successful beginning induced other 
members of/he family to follow him to Ireland, and 
among these four brothers was Jonathan Swift, the 
father of the celebrated dean. He also had been 
brought up to the law, and ^^oub4less would ^tave ac- 
quired, a handsome im^pendence ; but, with the 
fatality which seemed to be prepared for his ^rcat 
but unfortunate son, even before his bifth, he was 
cut off within two years aher his marriage, in April 
]6d7. His widow (of a licicesterslirrc family nam^d 
Erick)<was thus left with an only daughter, and 
pregnant of another child, ^lith a slender provision 
not excccc^ncr twenty pounds a-ycar, purchased 
during lier husband’s lifetime in I?ngt\nd, It ^w.as 
necessary that the elder brother Godwin should do 
something to increase this stipend ; but owing to an 
unhappy disposition fort speculation other name, 
according to S\^ift, for indolence nd avarice) he 
(tid as Utile as he could, and she gave birth to this 
posthumous chi^d, under no pleasing or promising 
cireumstilnces, about seven months after her hus- 
bh.nd’s dehth : and thus inauspicioiisly was usl^crcd 
into the world the celebrated deay ol St. Patrick’s, 
on the 30th of November, 1667, at the house No. 7, 
lloey’s-court, Dublin. 

One of the tirst events of this great man’s history 
seemed to partake of the strangeness and vicissitudes 
which marked his subsequeuli, fortunes, for when 
ot\ly a year old he was spiritjed away — not by fairies, 
but by his Engljsh nurse^'a native of Whitehaven, 
‘ ‘ t ' C ' 


who, out of stroifg affection, without the knowledge 
even of his motj^iei; conveyed the young Jonathan to 
England, whithar she was summoned ^by a dyings 
relative.^ So attached was she to her charge, that 
she taught him tq spell even at tfiree years old, anti 
at five h6 was able to read any chapter in the bible. 
Itfwas not till his sixth year that the little Jonathan 
was reconducted to Ireland, his mother having pre- 
ferred that he Should remain in England to the 
'risk of another voyage. Almost immediately on 
his* return he was sent by hisran&le Godwiu to tlic 
8chu<*l of Kilkenny, where he remained eight years, 
and was admitted on the 21th of April, 1682, a pen- 
sioner in the university of Dublin, with the advan- 
tage hc^vever of ^ing placed under the judicious 
tuition of Dr. SlSi^George Ashe, afterwards bishop of 
Dromure. 

The first pi^of, 4 >erhap^. giVvn by the celebrated 
dean of his sterling wit and strong^seuse was i^ie 
de<fkded repugnance ne evinced for the scholastic 
lea|:ning then so much' in fashion, and still abound- 
ing with so many absurdities retained from -itho^ld 
collegiate system of education. The undcr-graduate 
course especially was then confined almost wholly 
to the works of the Stagirite, or those of his com- 
mentatorf*, including the sophistic jvjgon of Biirger- 
«^iscius,' Smiglccius, and their follosveis. We are 
nut surprised that i|uch stu^Ues were diltle congenial' 
with that love of undisguised truth, and that clear 
'•bold assertion of it in its naked strength and majesty, 
which formed so 'striking a feature in Swift's cha- 
racter. His refusal to sully his mind and pervert his 
intellect by entering such absurd and thorny laby- 
rinths showed that he pocsessed an understanding 
as well as genius in advance of the age in which he 
lived, and which distinguished him in all the memo- 
rable events and trying junctures of his future life. 

I But how easily he could have mastered Kecher- 
manuiis, and shone, no mean star, in the old logical 
treatises, appeared by his repetitloil of the logical 
queries propounded to him (says Steridali) many ( 
years afterwai-ds ; and yet, to cro^vn the solemn jest 
of the collegiate doctors, the most truly profound 
i’ogician and close argucr of his times was stopped 
on first presenting himself, as he humorously ex- 
presses it, ** for dulness and insufficiency,” and of 
course failed to take his degree of bachelor of arts. 
To have been condemned for contumacy would have 
come perliaps nearer to the mark ; for, according to 
his own account, he was so disgusted at the slupidity 
of the scholastic treatises that he never had patience * 
to go through three pages of any of them. At the 
firsltpublic examination he refused to reply to the 
senseless jargon proiiounded to him ; and when 
urged by his tutor ttf make himself master of this 
'special branch of metaphysic science, }ie is stated to 
have inquired wliat it was he was to learn from those 
books 1 ** The art of nDasoniiig, to be sure, ” was the 
answer ; on which Swift observed that he found no 
of any such art; that htf ?ould reason without 
ft ; and that, as far- as he could observe, it had the 
effect of tv^abhing men to wrangle rather than to 
reason^ and, instead ol cleaving up obscurities, 

I seemed to perplex mattefS that were in themselves 
s ifficieritlj^ clear. It was .^lis wish to employ 
I the reason which God had given him, which he 
would leave to time aqd exT)erience to strengthen 
and direct, nor run the risk oC hav^pg it warped or 
falsely (Siassed by any system of rqles so arbitrarily 
and a'bsiirdly laid down.^^ He considered his objec- 
tions founded on truth and principle, resolutely 
adhered to them, and devoted his time to history 

f Swift has oddly observed that he was brought over to 
RngliUtd by hia nurse in a band-box. See, &c. &c. 
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iiTid poetry; yet to pass muster ht so far mas- 
tered the terms, that when he vent into the hall 
a second time he passed his exaniination ; but, it 
is recorded, only through the influence of his 
friends. It was ifaserted in the college rej^ster that 
he obtained his degree speciali gratia ; a circumstance 
which, in reference to his unfortunate position in 
other respects, must have secretly excited his anger 
and contempt, more particularly if we consider that 
liis reading was at this lime extensive and various, 
und that he had already sketched out his first maa> 
terly and inimitable production of “ The Tale of a 
Tub." It was most probably in this mood tliat the re- 
fractory student — who dnally showed how easily he 
could master collegiate sophistries — lent his aid to a 
production entitled the “ Tripos,” d satirical piece, 
delivered in a speech at a common court in tlio uni- 
versity of Dublin, J uly 11, by Mr. John Jones, 
hut attributed by Hichardson and Dr. Barrett to 
Swiff s own pen. Scott however hazards the more 
probable opinion that only a' few satirical strokes 
Weil' '.iserted to enliven the driiiess of Jones’s 
tirade, or his duller companion’s and it has 
certainly not that vehement and sustained power of 
invective so remarkable in Swift’s earlier satirical 
eifusLons, and c ost of any, in that splendid emana- 
tion of wit ^vhich stands witliout equal or Tival i i 
our language. ■ t • 

The three following years Swift passed at college, 
rather from necessity than from choice, under veiyt 
depressing circumstances, depciMent on the small 
precarious bounty of his uncle, Attle kriow'n, it has 
been observed, and less regarded. By collegiate 
sophists and pedagogues 'le was in fact looked upon 
as a blockhead and it would seem that he returned 
the compliment with interest, and, by his own axlmis- 
sion, inserted in ” The Tale of a Tub,’’ was medi - 
tating at the very time “An Account of (he King- 
dom of Absurdities.” This design, like “The Tale of 
a Tub,’^** he md!^’ ifrobably have communicated to the 
authors of the ** Tripos,” and to other refractory 
students who liad wit enough to enter into his views 
of the existing rodtine of scholastic education. It 
was shown, it is said, to his friend Mr. Waryn^, 
(thougli tliis is denied by the able Mr. Mason), 
among tlie few whose society he appe-rs at this 
time to have cared to cultivate, and who were evi- 
dently under the collegiate ban — ^not for any open 
disordr-s, as vvas erroneously alleged, hut for their 
too keen observation and satirical disposition; the 

* The wise colle^i.iDs, perli..fw, regarded the rude inaoription 
of his unnie in schoolboy f.is1uon u;)on his form, und still 
blumn to sf rangers, as an ndditional nroof of his want of ' jgic. 

^ Some amusing insbinres are given liy Mr. Mason of the efl^rta 
made l>y Swift’s enemies to deprive him of the honour of writ- 
ing the " Tale of a Tub"— not excepting Johnson and the dcan’a 
litlle parson cousin, of whom he says ** I should be gl.id to see 
how fnr the foolish impudence of a dunce could go and chal- 
lenges any ]iersijii to prove hisclaiir to three line9 in the whole 
book : — ** Lot him step forth and tell his name and titles; upon 
which the bookseller shall have orders to preAx ilicm to the 
next edition, and the ciaimunt shall (rom henreforward 
acknowledged the undisputed aulhor.” Hie late William 
llaxlitt's rera.'irks on this production are very excellent:— "The 
Tale of a Tub" is one of , the most masterly compositions in the 
laagu.oge. whether for thought, wit, or style. It is jo capitd 
and undcniahleaproof of the anther's tnlenta, that Dr. Johnson, 
who did not like. Swift, would not allow that he wrote it. It is 
luird that the same pe.fo'rmance should staml in the way of a 
man’s promotion to a bishopric as wanting gravity, and at the 
same time be denied to be 'lis as '.uivnng t)o much wit. It is a 
pity the doctor did ,not find out some graver author for whom he 
|pli a critical kindness, on whom to father this spi'*n..ld hut 
unacknowledged pruduction.” (Lecture vi , delivered at the 
Surrey Institution.) 

It is well known that Johnson in his private converaatlun fre- 
quently insinuated that Swift was not the author. *' I doaM,” 
lie says. “ if the * Tale of a Tub’ was his ; it has so much more 
thiukiug. more knowlcd^, more power, more colour, than any 
of the works which arc indisputably his : if it w^s his. 1 shall 
only say he was * impar sibi.’ (“ Tour to the Hebrides.’’} 


indu'gence of which led to the frequent suspenaion 
of some, and to the expulsion of others. 

Few situations in life can be imagined ^vore pain- 
ful than that of Swift about this period — smarting 
under supposed humiliations- -stem, high-miitded — 
beginning to be conscious o. hi. own vast expansive 
talents, original genius, and inimitabio '.vit, as al- 
ready manifested in his first satirical outbreaks. 
'J’he narrowness of his ci ‘cumstances was such as to 
forbid his joining the society of those equal to him 
in birth and family ; and the proud student, scorning 
every kind of obligation fcora the higher, with a 
magnanimous principle declined to associate with 
those of an inferior grade. Hence he lived much 
alone: and it is curious to observe how, irom the 
opening of ids splendid career, cv'cr> circumstance 
seems to have coi ibi led to foster and develop the 
peculiar, genius and the stern unflinching rectitude 
of character which impressed the proudest rainistei-s 
of state and his greatest adversar* js with a deference 
amounting awe. It w juld appear as if every 
fresh oustacl?, c/cry great disappoint"! ent, served 
only to strengthen the native vigour and powers of 
his extraordinary mind ; anti to fit him for the exer- 
cise of those irresistible qualities whicli influenced 
the fate of nations, gave peace and security to Great 
Britain after a long and calamitous war, and first 
emancipated Ireland from the bitter curse of slavery, 
in leaching her how Successfully to resist her oppress- 
ors. Had not this truly great inaii—distinguishcd 
even more for his knowledge of mankind, and his 
vast talents to comprehend every question connected 
with the interests of humanity and civil polity, than 
for his original genius— been thus ^'arly ilebarrud tlie > 
advantages attending birth and fortune possessed by 
his ancestors, received the niggardly support of a 
distressed relative, and been thrown early upon the 
resources of his own mind, the world might long have 
wanted the entertainment,- -England the advantage 
and the honour, — and Ireland t'ue political regenera- 
tion, — which they have derived from the woiidrouM 
powers of the calumniated dean of St. Patrick’s. It 
is evident from his own words, as well us from every 
circumstance in his luture career, that the eventr of 
bis early life had remarkable influence upon his 
future success and celebrity ; for, while a poor and 
distress'^d student, interested in courting the appro- 
bation of his tutor and the masters of the college, he 
had suflicieiit vcneratioi for truth and the love of 
sound philosophy and learr’ng, to scorn to Vad his 
loft}' mind and vigorous intellect with the falsifying 
and exploded doctrines of the schools. It was this 
pe*'tinacious lov^ of truth and integrity which, in the 
opinion of^liis early and best biographers, did him so 
much honour ; instead of being — as slated ' j John- 
son and his abject followers, who felt obscured by 
superior power and influence of g-iius like the 
den I’s — a soi^rce of ignominy and disgrace. 

The death of Swift’s uncle Godwin, of a family 
disorder, it is stated — the loss of speech, and lethargy, 
verj similar .o that which carried iff the illustrious 
dean — and the discovery of his enibarrassod affairs, 
left the poor student unprovided ^or, deprived at 
once of the allowance which his m'sguided and un- 
fortunate uncle could ill aifoi'd. His known hatred 
to c .b'^mes a* d projects was derived, or at least 
strengthened, by the misfortunes of the elder branch 
of his family, and a humorous anecdote is related 
that, when an old sea-captain once told the dean 
that he had discovered the longitude, he was advised 
to take care that he did not get out of his latitude, 
and to take example by his uncle and so many 
others, whose fate, if he did not look to it, would be 
^he old captain’s. Jja fact the sterling good qens<' 
and worldly knowledge of the future deau could 
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never hear the merits of this hopeful fiead di the 
family des^nted Upon wilh any patience ; he justly 
considered that he had weakly brou|;ht discredit and 
disgrace upon tb% humbler branches of his own 
name and familyi if nM consimied them* to hopeless 
obscurity and poTaOy ^ his fpiUes. It is no wonder 
that he never lovea or could bear th^ mention of one 
with whoth hie early humiliation and suiferings wisfe 
so closely associated f and those who have experienced 
the strange deprcssltig power knd the hcartfeh. toitfurc 
of misfortune, doomed to receive a scanty and stinted 
allowance from the haivls of distant relatives~per- 
haps themselves hardly ^ss distressed— jcaii conceive 
the nxjLXae of Uie torments wliich racljiccl the bosom 
of ^he nijA and independent minded Swift. So 
^‘linful inae(^ w&8>the retrospect, that’ he son^dit to 
fly ‘‘wide as the poles asundeft* from'all recurrence 
to family relations ; they Avere the nightmare an the 
otherwise peaceful slumbers of ^is ^youth, on his 
hopes, his future hftppjucss, and^crhajis the amenity 
of his genius ; for in tHe noonday of rhis hrUliant 
powers no ore was more eulogised, nwen by flis most 
powerful enemies, for his good nature, courtesy, and 
obliging disposition. Yet unfortuiialely so early in 
life was the finer feeling of gratitude bciiuifibcd, that 
the grand wisdom and mighty heart which would 
have regenerated and embraced the world, in the 
spirit of beneficence which dictated his writings, 
(when rightly interpreted and understood,) were 
> arrested at the source, and, like a<. ound bleeding 
Inwardly, gave no sign of the pain and suffering to 
tne eye. In the Avords of a great poet he might truly 
have exclaimed, under the distressing circumstances 
•by Avhich he was itrrounded, often a prey to gloomy 
meditations, to grief, indignation, and regret, Avhen 
joined in his solitary chamber by the few eccentric 
or refractory spirits who sought for its oAvn sake the 
Avit and social charin^ gleaming through the mental 
gloom — 

*• Wlien from theSieart wher« sorrow sits 
Her dusky shadow mounts too high, 

And oor.lie changing asiwct flits 

c Aud*cloiids tlie Itruw or fills the eye : 

• Heed not that gloom which sq )ii shall sink,— 

* My thoughts their dungeon know' too well, 

Back tu my breast the wanderers shrink 
Anch droop within their silent cell. Byron. 

Yet there can be little doubt it was only* by this 
ordeal of dependence, self-tontrpl, and unt^'oidable 
submission to circumstances, that Swift attained 
some bfothose qualities uvhich raised him to an in- 
tellectual eminence from Avhich he directc(l the pelicy 
of the ablest statesmen ofohis day, arrested the tide 
of public opinion, stripped the mosVoPopular AVhpjs, 
even Marlborough, of their hard- won poAver, aid 
sway cif the heart and passions of “the fierce demo- 
cracy’* to attain the particular object which he diad 
in view. ‘ *• ^ 

The sense of his forlorn condition ^t this po. iod 
Avas in some measure remo\*ed by the manner in 
which his uncle, William Swift, supidied the place 
of a guardian afte ' the d6ath of Godwin. The assist- 
ance he leceiA'ed was conferred with a blotter grace, 
and is said to hoi/e so far called forth the young stu- 
dent's achnoAvlehgments as to obtain for him the title 
f /. the best of his relations. Y et the stipend was not 
increased though he had attained his ( wentiet^ '^ear, 
and being barely adequate to support existence, he 
naturally turned his thoughts Avith some anxiety to 
hia cousin Willoughby, the eldest son of God avid 
Swift, then engaged in mercantile business at Lisbqn. 
He appears to have been kindly disposed ; nor was 
SAvift^B reliance upon kis friendship misplaced, for 
116 sooner was the merchant aAvare of his father’s 
cleats than hq sc'nt by a ti‘i\vt£ hand a sum to bii 
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cousin consiiferably larger than he had ever beheld 
at one time. It could not have arrived more season- 
ably.: the lonely Vudent, without a pennv, was gazing 
wistfully from his chamber wftidow, Avlien soon his 
eye was attracted^by the garb of *a sea-faring man, 
who by bis manner seemed to bS making inquiries 
for«8ome particular chamber. The thought instantly 
flashed across liis mind that it might be for him ; ho 
saAV him enter the building, and soon had the joy of 
4iearing a rap at the dooF and beholding a packet in 
the* man’s hand. “ Is your n%nid Jonathan^wiftl” 
Avas^hc first inquiry. “ Yes, it is.” “Then I have 
something you from master SAvift at Lisbon,'* at 
the same time displaying a large leathern bag, and 
pouring out the slayer contents upon the table. SAvift 
ill the nrst tramjiorts of his joy pushed a number 
toAvdrds the sailor; but the honest tar refused to 
take any, declaring at the oame time “that he 
would do more than that W good master Willougii- 
by.lf Thi^Avas the first tipie that SAVifr’s dii^osition 
AvitJ^ regard to money "mailifested itstflf ; and if Ave 
reflect upop the, straits to AA'hich he was soip^fivt.^ 
reduced at college, there was both good feeling and 
generosity in his offer so liberally to reward the con- 
veyer of glad tidings, and assuredly nothing to coun- 
tenance l|ie charges of a mean or covetous disposition 
ailvanced by lord Orrery and other euA'io'is maligners 
of •'his just fame. At the ^lue timathe himself oh- ■ 
served of this special favour of an all-wise Providence, 
dthat, instead of elating hinft, the reflection of his con- 
stant sufferings thiiough the want of money made 
him husband the giA so Avell that hc^v^s never after- 
wards without something in his purse. 

Before accompanying the lonely and intractable 
student into the Avorld it will be proper, if not inter- 
esting, to notice several other little calumnies Avhich, 
commencing with the microscopic poAvers of lonl 
Orrery, time and envious malice have magnified 
through the darkened glass of the sour and evil- 
dreading Johnson, Avho invariably^mis.8t grudges his 
praise to the best and greatest characters, witu a bold 
assertion and authority which warped '«ven the clear 
vision and fair-judging criticism of sir W. Scott. 
Kearly all these charges arc given upon the presumed 
evidence of the college records, which not one of 
these Avrit^ seems to have examined ; and the entire 
account of scholastic insubordination, and of the 
degradation and punishments to which Swift was 
subjected, confessedly rests upon an mferencyArsiwii 
by the ingenious Dr. Barrett after a presumed ex- 
amination of the college registers. Upon such a 
supposition, so eagerly adopted, was the absurd ques- 
tiui\s first raised, and the mighty, heinous, yet ill- 
founded charges brodght against the collegiate clia- 
racter and conduct of Swift, put into a formal state- 
tnent, which even if fully substantiated ought as- 
suredly to be considered less disgriiceful than it is 
amusing. As a fair ^specimen of the Avhole, it is 
gravely asserUd that no record of penal infliction 
occurs until a f^pecml grace fors^ji^* degree of bachelor 
hi arts conferred on him 'on the 18th of February, 
1685-6 ; and* yet the terms speciaU gratis are, in 
the opinion of an ii^igenioeis coirespondent of sir W. 
Scott, only those frequently made use of upon the 
fvrmal adAission of able canditdates before thq usual 
term; and so would vanish the^“ penal infliction,** 
Averc it not made muc4 mor^ ludicrously penal and 
repeated many times over — ^Avitll the exception of Dr. 
SherMan, Avho says not a word o^ numiliation, dis- 
grace,' or kueefftig for paj^don before the junior dean 
— by SAvfft's numerous biographers. It Avill at least 
not be unentertaining, if not edifying, to present both 
sides of the question and leave it to the reader to 
draw Ilia own inference, like Dr. Barrett, simply re- 
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questing him to ber.r in mind that the author of the 
**Ta1c of a Tub’* was not quite the 'senseless block- 
head and poor-spirited delinquent which it has been 
so studiously sought to make him appear. Dr. 
Barrett's inferred account, as embodied by ''ir Walter 
Scott, is to this solemn purport, not very unlike an 
arraignment before the high-court of Lilliput, or 
some heavy charge brought by one of the high-heels 
against the low-heels : — “ The disgraceful note with 
which his degree ha^ been granted probably added i 
to Swift’s negligence and gave edge to his satirical 
propensities. Between the periods of November I4th, 
1685, and October 8th, 1687, he incurred no less 
than seventy penalties for non-attendance at chapel; 
for neglecting lectures, for being aust'tit from me even* 
iug roll-call, and for town haunting, which L the 
academical phrase for absence from college without li- 
cence. At length these irregularities calicd forth amore 
solcrnn^ccnsure, for on March 18th, 1686-7, wit’' his 
cousin Thoma% Swift, his chu.A Mr. Warren, and four 
oi' —o a he incurred the disgrace of a public adnioiii- 
tioii for a notorious neglect of duties. 11 is second 
public punishment was of a nature yet more degrad- 
ing. On November 20th, 1688, Swift, the future 
oracle of Ireland, was l?y a sentence of the vice-pro- 
vost and srnio** fellows of fhc university, convictf'd 
of insolent conduct tovjards the junior dean (O./en 
liloyd), and of exciting dissensum within tiic walls 
of the college. He sharld with two companions thg 
suspension of his academical degree, and two of the , 
delinnuents, S^nft being one, w; re further sentenced 
to cfave public pardon of the junior dean. The 
bitterness of spirit with which Swift submitted to 
this despotic indiction, if indeed he ever obeyed it 
— for of this there is no absolute proof — may be 
more easily conceived tliau described. Tlie sense 
of his resentment shows itself in the dislike which 
he exhibits to his Alma Mater, the Trinity college 
of Dublin, aii^ the satirical severity with which he 
perseci!ites IJr. Owen Lloyd, the junior dean, before 
whom he hai> been ordained to make this unworthy 
prostration.” (Scett’a ” Life of Swift,” vol. i. p, 23.) 

The unworthiness, we think there is little dou^l,' 
would be found to be on the side of the calunitiiaturs 
«f Swift’s early life and conduct while at college, or 
we must otherwise consider it an extraordinary foct — 
almost a phenomenon in literary history — that while 
the writers of his own time, even his most invete- 
rate enemies and his first biographers, make no men- 
tion of these dreadful indignities and prostrations, 
which they would have been too happy to do, it 
was reserved for the writers of an after-age to dis- 
cover those minute spots anu shades in the solar orb 
which the nearer vision and closer inspection of con- 
temporary enemies and traducers — of Addison, 
Steele, and the utterers of Walpole’s ingenious forge- 
ries, and those of his creatures, to deprive the dean 
of his character for honour and integrity — could 
never enable them * sec. How came it that events 
80 recent, alleged to be so disgraceful, which on SwLt’s 
rapid rise must have formed the darb'ng topic and 
common scandal both f collf^gpB and courts, and 
given a zest to the malignant sneers of his titled ene- 
miet) whom he had* stung to the quick— his env'ous 
literary revilers were never keen-sighted enough 
to discover ; nor had witty malignity enough to in- 
vent these, aloTig witf^the other calumnies circulated 
. by his political enemies! 

We have shown that sir W. Scott qualifies his 
assertion of Swift’s prostration with a cautious if, 

• Thsir n.iTnf« may be irferred to have been Nathaniel Jones 

anil .Tohn .Tuiirs, sappnsed authorsof the" T hikih” 
was the Terra FUius)— Nfiahael Vandeleur and William Brere- 
ton. 
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yet afterwards concludes with the broad declaration 
that he had been ordaiued to. mal^e thii unworthy 
prostration before the junior dean Now what says 
an able and enlightened correspondent of. the mat 
biographer, whose argument , if not well fouled,, are 
at least ingenious V He brings forward reasona bdr- 
ro .ved from Dr. Barrett’s ** Life of Swift” itself, 
which the whole of these stupid and trumpOty calum- 
uics as to punishment have been founded, to prbte 
^.xactly the contrary. Nay, he distinctly points out 
that ^rom Dr. Barrett’s own “ Life” of the dean it 
appears that he graduated above a year before the 
usual time, «vhich in TriiiLy college, Dublin, Is four 
years and a half ; and therefore that spec. Ji ffratid 
must mean tha*^ he got it by ir if it ‘was 

afterwards suspended, as Dr. B. suggests, it might 
have been restored to liim on intercession of fViends. 
But there appears little to countenance the suppo- 
sition that he was rirdered to b''g paidon upon his 
knees, and nothing to wa-raiit the assertion that lie 
submil.cd to su^di an indignity, as tiiere is no trace 
of his remaining in college after the He volution, vvbicti 
is the date Dr. Barrett assigns for that censure. 

So mu ill for the accurate examination of Dr. Bar- 
rett, and for the evidences upon whicli to rest the 
fine spun theory of humiliation and disgrace, so 
])leasing to modern critics and to tliut inherent but 
not very honest desire, of pulling down in one ago 
the idol whic^ the fiat of contemporary opinion and 
the general assent of mankind have raised up in 
another. Besides, it always flatters onr self-love to 
depreciate excellence which we cannot reach ; and 
it is difficult to elucidate and expose these ingenious 
inquiries into Swift’s failings, of which the motives, 
it is evident, arc to raise us in our own good opinion, 
and lessen the feelings of respect and veneration we 
should otherwise cherish with our belief in the sur- 
passing powers, the vigour of mind, and original 
genius of this extraordinary m: n. 

” The dates, moreover,” continues Dr. Barrett’s 
refuter, ” arc very confused and cont”adictorj as to 
the two Swifts ; and while he allows Thoma*’ Swif' 
to have had a sclioidrship, and that Joiiaihan 

had not, he forgets that very few ever remain in 
Trinity college, Dublin, after gradi^ating, unless 
they enjoy scholarships; and that Jonathan Swift 
had one appears further from his remaining in com- 
mons, and being, acce "ding to Dr. B., suspended 
from commons by way of punishment, after gradu- 
ating, which could be no punishment at ail to him 
if his commons were not at the charge of the uni- 
versity.” (See note to bcott’s “Life.”) 

If further testiniony were wanting to overthrow 
the brittle fabric of these idle old wives* ts^es of the 
dean’s early degeneracy, and the strange freaks and 
vagaries which so long possessed hi-i nj running his 
head again 't the walls of his collegi\ and frighting 
the ancient deans and proctors from out their pro- 
priety, it is to be found in a letter from Richardson 
to lady B .dshaigh, dat^d April 22nd, 1752, in 
which he sa}j, “I am told my lord Orrery is mis- 
taken in some of his facts; for instance, in ft>at 
wherein he asserts that Swift’s learning was a late 
acquirement. I am very well warranted ' by the son 
of in eminent divine, a prelate, who was three years 
what is called >}is chum, in the following account of 
that fact. Dr. Swift made as great progress in his 
learning at the university of Dublin in his youth as 
any of his contemporaries.” Leaving, however, 
these knotty points, with Dr. Barrett, to conjecture, 
it may be admitted that nothing short of college dis- 
cipline and the heavy yoke of dependence could 
. sufficiently have restrained Swift’s stem and haughty 
spirit, by placing ^oVer him those two unflshching 
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(^ardiaus, poverty and pride, during the most dan- 
gerous period of hU life. They taught him early 
how to regulate Jiis mind and passions, to inure 
himself to thought and toil, and by calm reading 
and meditations on hil^ry and living manners to 
prepare himself feir the distinguished part he was 
destined to perform. Thaf such a diaracter codld 
at the same time have been that of a low college re- 
probate, brawler, ^d haun^^s of obscure (averns, 
rather exceeds the^bounds of human belief, cs^)^ 
daily when it is admitted that there is such exV'emc* 
confusion in regard to c^tes and the names of the 
two cousins as to have gVen rise to crrotieous state- 
ments iib other respects. On the breaking out of 
, the eivil brc^l^n Ireland, 'Swift, thgn ir>.his t^w^rity- 
first year, left that *kingcloin vigit his mother at 
Leicester, anxious to consult with her in regard to 
his future prospects. On reaching Enghfnd he 
proceeded on foot, l^is usual moil^i'of tfavelling from 
the commencement oft his career, to« his mother’s 
dwelling, without friends, interest, ‘or i^onef'-^cir- 
• cunistances, Ifbwever, to which we perlAps owe the 
future author of Gulliver, whom afftiiencc might at 
once have made a contented bishop or a renowned 
professor. He had now the pain of beholding his 
mother almost wholly dependent on the precarious 
bounty of friehds. With her he remained some 
months, ^nd she judiciously advised him without 
hesitation to communicate his circumstances to sir 
OYilliam Temple, the distinguished statesman, who 
hud married one of her relations.^ This advice 
Swift resolved without longer delay to pursue, and 
accordingly again set oft‘ on foot for Sheen, at which 
ft‘at the most acctfmplished scholar aii<l the wisest 
as well as most experienced man of his times was 
then residing, aloof from the intrigues and corrup- 
tions of a court. Sir William received him not only 
with his usual urbanity .and politeness, but with 
great kindness, of which the fact of Swift’s first resi- 
dence with him during a space of two years — how- 
ever annoying iJ; may hafe proved, in regard to trivial 
'^ircumstancesi^ to one of his irritable disposition and 
pridc«--may be considered as a siC^cient proof. His 
stor^ was heard with compassionate attention, and 
his sensible compliance with his mother’s wishes, in 
submitting his natural pride to the dictates of duty — 
his dignified and self-respecting manner, tdgether 
with his friendless position — f’ll aj^pealed to tll3 good 
feeling and generosity of al^^mun like sir William 
Tem]fiel'*^» In this clcgalit retreat, where he was 
comparatively his own master, free fromtthe afbi- 
«trary surveillance and littCe inquisitoriaf rules of 
college life, Swift found what was nftst valuable <b 
him — sound advice to direct the prosecution of hiff 
studies, r^tftied society and conversation, leisure for his- 
torical research^ and undisturbed reflections. With a 
zeal and resolbfion almost unprecedented in the an- 
nals of study, and only equalled by the fire and vigour 

■ It was during this visit that Swift's first lov^fTair ocourrod. 
III! becaiau enamourtiff’tif a mils Betty Jones, .'^erward'i Mrs. 
Perkins, of the George Iiub, Loughborough. vSceliia letters to 
Mr.^Kendalllind Mr. Worrall.) ■ 

Ihe sLvtement nfide by u nephew of sir William and re- 
pented by sir^W. Scod and Some other biographers, that Swift 
WAS hired by his uncle to read to him, and to be liis amanuen- 
sis, Vt the rate of SO/, a year and his board — Ugh prcfemi!nt 
to him at that time — and tliat l:e was not admitted to liis oon- 
vorsation or to sit at talde with him, is unotlier specimen of those 
injurious Actions to which we cannot allude in terms of too 
much severity. So the man. it appears, who was admitted 
to the intimate confidence of his noble relative and friend — who 
dined at the sain^table with William 111., who in tlie intimacy 
of discourse taught him to cat asparalf.is in the Dutch fashion 
— <who was intrusteil ^lith secret missifitas to thy king— who 
was feleyted to edito his uncLfr’s works (for such sir William 
was by marriage), and Jp whom, he left a legacy a mark of 
pettitudb— we are to conclude dined ia. Cie serviints* lioll I " 
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of his native genius^ Swift recomfienced his system 
of self-educatioK upon a more regular and enlarged 
pfan*than any pursued by the sophisticaft heads of a 
college, and extended it from poetry and history, long 
his fayoufite pursuits, to other Unportant branches 
of human learning, which he now prosecuted with 
an Ividity necessary to every great writer ; surpass- 
ing that attributed to Cervantes, Rabelais, Moliere, 
qpd Pope ; and with an unremitting assiduity in 
accordance with his more hapny ^ind improved cir- 
cumstances. From the more Known and ^ad ho 
cxteiftlcd his inquiries to the more abstruse and 
laborious writers ; and, it is said, had the courage 
to encounter the profundities of Cyprian and Irc- 
useus. tN^o vvoii^^ the first interruption of these 
studious habits and intense application was the recur- 
rence of a disorder which had iUtacked him at a still 
earlier period nf life, attributed by him to a suifeit pf 
t fruit, that induced a j^culiar coldncif^ of stomach, 
giddiness, &nd momcuitar^ loss of recollection — 
symptoms of the same disorder of which his uo^je 
Godwin had, died# His complaint became so viuTenc 
that he was adi^cd by liis physician to try the bene- 
fit of his native air, hut, receiving no advantage 
from the change, he returned to sir William Temple's, 
who had Ineanvvhilc romoved to h^oor^ark, near 
Fffigiham. Here he met with tJie utmost sympathy 
from its distinguishfid ownef, who obtained for him 
fresh advice ; and Swift ws-s enjoined to take more 
Constant and more ^^violent exercise, which he daily 
practised by ruiiningpp a hill, itis 8aid,^icar the house, 
and back again, every two liours ; the distance^eing 
about half a mile, which he used to perform in less 
than six minutes. It is notfsiirprising tliat, afflicted 
with a disorder of so dangerous and tormenting a 
nature, which gradually increased until it terminated 
in total debility and prostration of mind, he should 
snatch at any chance that offered to relieve him from 
so disagreeable a companion. Byt, 4 ,with all due 
deference to mejlical knowledge, the writer «f this 
may observe as a curious fact, having b'cen a perse- 
vering pedestrian in his day, thaX the only unplea- 
sant symptom of which he, in common with all other 
pt^ipatetics whom he met, had reason to complain, 
was an occasional giddiness and a sense of coldness , 
and wcakn#!}S of the stomach after long-continued 
exertion. Now, if it is recollected that the dean was 
not only a determined student and a most rapid 
writer, by fits and starts, amidst all the turnfi^il of 
court visits, literary patronage, and state councils, 
but that he was, on economit principle and by the 
advice of his physicians, accustomed to perform all 
his lofig journeys (eachsjf hundreds of miles) on foot, 
it is no forced or unfounded theory to assume that 
h.e cither contracted or greatly aggravated the dis- 
order with which he was afflicted, by the means he 
was advised to take for its removal. If a cause like 
this, or that of having eWn an improper quantity of 
fruit, is adequate to account fo^^ the affliction with 
which throughout life he was visited, it seems as 
violent as it is a harsh and unjustifiable supposition 
to attribute fiuch a misfortqjie to^ early immoral ex- 
cesses. Vet there arS men yvho, in accordance with 
the system Qf defamation' pursued, have not scrupled 
to insult the memory of Swift, tand to vilify mat 
great and moral character which extorted the ad- 
miration of his worst cnefhios, Indwon the applause 
and veneration of his friends/ by the^ magnanimity 
with whil'h he provided for and promoted his poli- 
tical adversaries, when provoked by their ingratitude 
almost beyond human endurance to ** whistle them 
down the winds, a prey to fortune.’* It is mortify- 
ing tb reflect that, in order to account for a certain 
eccentricity rof conduct usually found to accompany 
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genius of an original and exalted kind, and for a dis- 
temper which most probably wud owing to an in- 
herent mal'^dy, a leanied ph^siciai^ could be found, ^ 
BO lost to reason and science, so dead to honour and 
the duties of his profession, as directly to ascribe the 
yertigo of Swift, with all its distressing conse- 
quences, ** to habits of early and profligate in^^ul- 
gence.” 

It is with feelings of unalloyed delight that the 
writer can in this instance record the clear-sighted 
views and the triumphant refutation of this cruel 
and absurd calumny by the immortal autl' )r of 
“■\Vavcrley,** who, though little inclin''dto do more 
than strict justice to an author who launched his 
severest philippics against the Scotch nubHity and 
people, yet holds the scales with an even hand, as 
far as his knowledge of the subject extended, and 
never consciously advanc'^d that which he did not 
believe to be the strict trut^'. ** To the hypothesis 
of this inger\ious writer/’ says the illrstrious bio- 
granUer, “ wc may oppose, first, the express declara- 
tion of Swift himself that this hstressing malady 
originated in the surfeit mentioned in the text, a 
cause which medical professors have esteemed ade- 
(piatc to produce susli consequences. Secondly, 
Ills whole inte' V.oiirsc with $tella and Ya'iessa iiuU- 
cates the very reverse of an ardent or licentious in .a- 
giiiation, and proves his coldiiuss to have been con- 
stitutionally inherent, both in mind and person, and 
utterly distinct from that of one who retains wislii« 
which he has lost the power to gmtify. Those who 
choojc to investigate this matter farther may com- 
pare Swift's * Journal to Stella’ with Tope’s ‘Let- 
ters to the Misses Bit .nit,’ in which there really 
exists evidence of that mixture of friendship, passion, 
and licentious gallantry , which the author of “Hygeia” j 
has less justly ascribed to the correspondence be- ’ 
tween Swift and Stella. Lastly, it may be briefly 
noticed that the coarse images and descriptions with 
which; Swift aislionoured his pages are of a descrip- 
tion directly^ opposite to the loose impurities by 
which the exhausted voluptuary feeds his imagina- | 
tioii. ... We may therefore take Swift’s word for j 
the origin of Ills malady as well as for his consti.u- 
tional temperance. And until medical authors can 
clearly account for and radically cure th,? diseases of 
their contemporary patients, they may be readily ex- 
cused from assigning dishonourable causes for the 
disoiciers of the illustrious dead.” — (Note to “ Life,” 
pp. 25—29.) 

Th 's masterly refutation of so calumnious a charge 
is creditable to the generally enlightened biographer 
of the extraordinary genius and no less wor derful 
wit whom he has commemorated ; and it might 
moreover be remarked that, in all cases brought 
before the tribunal of public opinion where doubts 
exist, as is actually the fact with regard to some of 
these newly broached aspersions on Swift’s moral 
and polilical character, it< is invaiiably allowed to 
give the accused me benefit of those doubts — T^ar- 
ticularly when his most intimate contemporaries and 
his nearest neighbours had never eitlicr heard of or 
raised any malicious reports jf the kind ^ But to 
dismiss this unwoitfhy discussion, obtruded only in 

■ Tho learned iSeddocB. wlio, in the ninth essay o( his 
work called Hygeia,” pursues a train of fUlacies in unison 
with those so tbn’d of raldng, ILko lonl Orrery, into the oflals of 
genius — straining every natural infirmity into moral turpitude, 
raising mol e-h ills into mountains, and ilelightiug to revel inilto 
hiimiliatiun and Kiisfortuiies of true greatness. 

^ As a further siiecimen o" the s«iue medical sagacity which 
advised Swill to run up a hill every two hours, w hich attributed 
his giddiness and deafness to profligacy and excesses, we 
shall insert, for the ajmusement of our readers, the notable pre- 
scription for his cure, by another physician. Dr. Hadclifla, “ fur 
a ooisse in the head and defi'ness jiroseeding |Vom a coldo 
mo\8t humor in tlie head which, if taken, in .-ill human i»ro- 
h^bil'ty ad'ied not a IHtle to tlie existing malady Take a 


Justice to the calumniated dean — unhappy enough 
in the company of auch baneful guests for life* — 
and from the necessary obligation of a biographer not 
to shrink from the question it appears that about 
this time Temple began to dbeover sonte of the great 
qualities of his young relat.on’oi mind, his striking 
originality of remark and acute powers of reasoning 
and observation ; so that Swift himself has recorded 
that he then grew still m-^re in coufldcnce with him. 
Hr was always admitted to airWUliam’s confldeiitial 
interviews vith the king, who was then in the habit 
of vii<itiug at Moor-pnrk to consult him whom he 
vainly wished to make his prime minister; and 
the great statesman being often confined to his 
chamber by the gout, the duty of makin^ known 
his sentiments und advising w’tli li ' majesty dc- ^ 
volved upon Swif'. It must have been an amusing 
scene ; and the entertainment was no doubt mutual ; 
for while the king, all whose ideas ran upon. the 
exterminatiun of Lis species — ■ ar, tnought it the 
highi.st ho* our to offer t » the studious poet, then 
busied in c'>m,, 08 ing Tiudaric odes, a whole troop 
of horse, and to teach him to cat asparagus in the 
Dutch fashion, stalks and all,** the views of the latter 
were diiectcd to the more pacific aim of church 
preferment. Nor is it unlikely that he obtained 
some deflnitc promise to that efteet; for that he- evi- 
dently counted upon it appears from a letter (1092) 
addressed to his unelc, in which he says, “ 1 am 
not to take c. levs till the king gives me a prebend.” 

In the fourth year of his residence with sir William 
Temple, Swift went to take his master's degree at 
Oxford, to whieh he was admitted on the 6th of 
July, 1602. He w’as much pleased with the courtesy 
and urbanity shown him upon this occasion, and 
pointedly observed that he felt himself under greater 
obligations within a few weeks to strangers, than 
ever he had been in seven years to Dublin collegtj': 

*' Oxford to liim a dearer u .uo faliall be 
Tlmu his own niulher univers’‘y ; 

Thebes did liis green unknowing youth engage, 
lie chooses Athens in liis rqier age.” — (Dryden.) 

The reception which he thus met with in the flrs 
seat of British lear ling, independent of his connex- 
ion with Temple, afforded a satisfactory proof of 
the successful progress of his studies ; and, inspired 
as he always appeared in his happier moments, it 
was at Oxford that he oliered his first poetical eifu- 

pint of sack whey, mike \r'y clear half sack and lialf water; 
boylo it in sum pliiuu race I sage and a sprigu of rusuuiary ; 
take it gowmg to rest, with t irty or forty drop' i f soil it of 
ha- (shorn : continue it as long as you fliid IxmelU hy it” (be safely 
miglit) ** siHicially the winter season ; he may swentun or not with 
sirop i>f cowslep.” He ordered " allsoa a spice capp, to bo maile 
cf Clowes, niasKt, and pepper, mingled, finely poanud, and put 
oetween two silkc, and quelted to wear next tlio head, and lor 
a sea.sori to l>o sowed iiibidc his wig.” 

■ In a letter from the dean to Mrs. Howard (AUg. 19. 1727) 
he olwerves, '* About two years before you were Imm 1 gut niy 
giddiness by eating a hundred gold pippins a.' a time at Uieli' 
nwnd; and when you were four ye.irs and .i quarter old, 'bat- 
ing two days, having made a fine seat aljoiit twenty miles 
flirtlicr in Surrey, where l‘ used to read— llieru I got my deaf- 
ness ; and these tuo friends have visited me one or other every 
year since, and being old acquaintan ha\e now thought fit 
to come tuirethcr.” 

**•* Alderman George Faulkner of Dublin, the well-known 
bookseller, happening one day to dine in company with Dr. 
Lcland the liisturian, ilie conversation rc .'crted to the illustrious 
dean of St. Patrick’s. Faulkner, u ho w.^8the dean's pi inter 
ai i publishc on many occasions, mentioned that, one. day 
lieing* detained late at the deanery house in coTTecting some 
proof-sheets for tlie press, Swift made the worthy ahlermuii 
stay to dinner. Amongst other vegetables, asparagus formed 
one of the dishes, liie dean helf>ed his guest, who shortly 
again called njion his host, when the dean, pointing to tho alder- 
man’s plate, — ‘ first finish, sir, what you have gut upon your 
plate.'— * What, sir, eat my stalks?’ — 'Ay, sir, king William 
always cat his stalk.' — ' And, Gcofge,” rejoin^ the hbtorian 
(who was himself remarkably proud and very pompous). ' were 
you blockhead enough to obey him ?’ ' Yes, doctor ; and if you 
had ditie<l with denA tJwlft teto-k-teto, you would 1 ive ’ 
obliged to eat vour stalks too.' <Soott). 
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tions to the muse. One of these was^a version of 
an ode of Horace (book ii., ode 18), written with 
considerafalte ease and spirit ; and about the same 
time sir William'^and lady Temple pressed him to 
write his Pindaric odM, composed in the still pre- 
Yailing taste of that dSLy, and which may be pro- 
nounced not inferior of tho kind to those of Cowley 
and Donne. They are addressed to l^mple, *to 
the king, and to the^^Atheirian Society — “ a knot of 
obscure iiibividuals:*’ says Johnson, ** who pAblisfaed 
a periodical pamphlet of answers to qucitions, scnt,^ 
or supposed to be sent, by letters. 1 have^bcen 
told,** he adds, “ that Dtyden, having qprused tliese 
verses, said, < Cousin Swift, you w^l never be a 
poet;* bo that this denunciation was the iqptive 
■ of Swift's SMrpeCUal malevolence* to *Dryden.** — 
0* Life,** p. 6.) ^ • 

Soon after the removal of sir William Tetaplo to 
Moor-park, near Faniham, whitl\pr Im was accom- 
panied by Swift, itf^aypened thsA a bid was brought 
into the house for tncnriul parliament:, to which 
the king was. much opposed, and dos^iatclied ftie earl 
of Portland to sir William for advice, who advocated 
the measure, but endeavoured to remove the royal 
scruples without effect. Having now a high opinion 
of Swift’s talents, and of his intimate acquaintance 
with English history', he deputed him to wait upon 
his majesty, and explain and argue the matter at 
greater length. Of this mission he acquitted himself 
with great credit, though it was note* t tended with 
"success ; it was in vain he tried to convince the 
kftig, and when he entered more fully into the 
subject with the minister he was informed that the 
pbstaclc was iiisurjnountahle, and at the same time 
the measure was rejected by the house. This was 
the first time Swift had come into contact with courts, 
and he has frankly acknowledged that it was the 
first incident that helped to cure him of vanity. 

After a residence of aViut six weeks at the uni- 
versity, having enterS'd himself at Hart's-hall, and 
obtained his degree of master of arts, Swift left 
Oxford to pa^a visit to his mother, and then rc- 
Vlumei^'^o MoAr-park-* From thw period, it seems, 
he l^ebame anxious to establish hmiself hi the world, 
and sought to realise those promises of preferment 
which had been held out to him. Still he continued 
to discharge the offices of humanity and friendship 
towards his illustrious relative for a space of two 
years, when, justly euspectiii^g pft-haps that m de- 
layed providing for hi in^ from selfish views, and 
award tliac his society had become agrcealde as vv^^ll 
as useful and necessary, he conceived it oijiy justice 
•to himself to remind sir William qf the 8uhjec|, 
The discussion which ensued was not of a pleasing 
nature. JSis patron was extremely anxious to have 
an accurale copy of all his writings, and Swift's ad- 
vice and assist^i^e would here be invaluable. Owing 
to the great statesman’s increasing infiimities, ti:e 
progress had been necessarily slow, ill adapted to 
one of Swift’s vigorous mind and love of despatch. 
They are said to ^ive ported with mutVtd dissatis- 
faction : sir WilliiSi offered him soirfe paltry cni- 
plo;^'ment iA the li^lls-office in Ireland, of wliich he 
was then master,^ worth about 120^. per annum. 
He must fikve known that this was quite unsuited 
to Swift’s habits and inclinations ; andi he replkd 
with spirit, ** that, since this offer relieved him from 
the charge of being driven into the church for a 
maintenance, he was resolved to go tj^ Ireland to 
take holy orden.” At the same time sir 'William isg 

* This Ailly disproves the assertion lord Orrery, that 
Swift was supported at the university of Oxford during a 

periofl of tliree years, with the invidious conclusions which he 
thenoe draws, of the mmf character, .ipd equally well fciinded, 
os dhose attributed tomr. Temple, tlie neiuiew of sir William. 
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stated to have refused to pledge himself with respect 
to Swift's futurg pfomotion in tne event of his con- 
senting to rcmaiif with him ; i|nd he noJonger hesi- 
tated to seek his^ own fortune. ,Upon his arrival, 
however (early in 1694), Swift fipund that he could 
not be drdained without a testimonial of his good 
coMduct during his residence with sir WiUiam ; and 
he is stated to hjive delayed nearly live months be- 
fore he would consent to obtain such a recommend- 
fttiqn by a kind of submission* wlqch must have been 
extremely grating tp his feelinjjb. This docifineiit it 
appears, however, was accompanied by a letter to lonl 
Capel from feis patron, the prompt arrival of wliich 
seems to throw doubts upon the article of submis- 
sion, ofgwhich then is no evidence that it was ever 
reqmred ; and the result was that Swift was offered 
the prebend of Kilroot, in the diocese of Connor ; 
and to tins smyll living, hsftpy in his newly acquirqiii 
independence, he retii)?d. His letterti for deacon's 
* orders were dated 28th^October, lGl)4,^nd tlfbse for 
prie^t^s orders 13th January, l()04-5 ; and he^Yfl -s 
ordfained iqjo ho(h by William King, at thar^mc 
bishop of Deriy., 

We are infoi nied by Mr. Monck Mason that tlie 
pathetic story, told by Sheridan and repeated by sir 
W. Scott, of Swift afteryvards procuiCug this living 
foi ail aged clergyman ivho lent him his Horse to ride 
toc/btainit, has no feundaticLi whatever.^ He is re- 
presented ** as the father of,[^ numerous family, who, 

• Consideralilc doubts, of which S«ifl ought still to ha\c the 
bcnetlt, arc eutcrtaineil ufl this head. It is ji stly rcmaiked by 
Mr. Monck Mason that the letter was taken from a copy of a 
tri-inscript from the origmixl : it may be genuine, but 1 like not 
this sort of evidence, and am sim. the admission of such will 
more frequently leail to error than truth.” Il is indeed siu- 
gular that so many of the documents imiilicatiug the deau rest 
on the same fouiidalion. 

** It will ne\erthcless be only justice to Swift’s memory to give 
this alleged trait of his generosity and magnanimity — inasmuch 
as we have made it a principle from wliich wo must nut 
shrink, to meet the numeious cn\iou 8 aDdrcakimuiniis charges 
brought against him, and which have not only been nnsuuatcd 
but broadly nssci ted on worse than hearsay etidcnce-'-oItcn 
with an uflected effort at exculpation, to gi\e weight to them--- 
to which tlie creatures of Walpole and t! will’s Whig enemies 
had invariably recourse ; — 

* ' ** Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault and liesiiate dislike." 

And how coul^vhe expect to escape, wlien men like Wliarton. 
Steele, and the whole tribe ofWhigcorruptiouiMts— witli the ex- 
ception of Addison and a few of the belter class, whom he nobly 
kept in their offices— were hallooed on by the great whipper- 
in ^Walpole) to worry and defame all he cunUl not cwnfpt r 

If Mr. Mason’s dates therofore had only consorted with it. we 
should have been strongly inclined to give credtoce to the 
following incident, which is said tb have occurred on occasion 
of Swill giving up his living at Kilroot. 

'* 111 « a excursion from liis jjyibitatiou he met a clergyman with 
whom ho formed an acquaintance, which proied him to be 
learned, modest, well principled, the fhthcruf eight cliildien, and 
aciirate at the rate of lorty pounds a-year. Without explaining 
his purpose. Swift borrowed this gentleman’s^ tilack mare. 
Iniving no horse of his own — rode to Dublin — resigned the pre- 
bendary of Kilroot. and obViined a grant of it for this new 
friend. When he gaie the presentation to the (lour clergy man, 
he kept hts eyes steadily flxed Du the qUl man’s face, which at 
llrs^howed pleasure at lindiug himself {^Merred to a living : but 
wh% ho found that it was that of his benefactor, who hail re- 
signed in his fav^iur, his juy assumed so touching an expression 
of surprise and gratitude that Sq^ll hipisclf. deeply alTecU'd, 
declared he k ad never expthienced^ much pleasure as at that 
moment. The yxior clergy mah, at Svull s departure, pressed 
upui^him the Hdick mare, which he di^ not choose tu hurt him 
by refusing ; and thus mounted for the ftf^t time on a horse of 
his own. with fourscore iiounds in his purse. Swift again em- 
barked fur Eiulaiul, and resuhicd hii oituatiou at Moor-park 
us sir William 'Temple’s confidential secretary .*V (Scott., 

All that to be said on this curious story is with tlio 

Italian ** Sle nun e vercr h ben trovato and pelhiips of the two it 
isinuch fairer to speak that which Is good of the illustrious dead, 
ill founded though it bo, than studiously to seek, with his worst 
political enemies, to blacken his memory by a series of iqjuri’ 
ous forgeries, of which the real authors remain in the dark, 
while billy the utterers at secondhand give currency to them, as 
Casual with counlprfeit coin. Where are the originals to fix any 
dee|>er stigma on him than that of great pride and ambition r 
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on account of his prvcrty, was unable to provide for 
them. It is a pity)” adds this accurate and ingenuous 
writer, ** tha<, being so very interesting, it should liot 
be true, which appears from the following circum- 
stances. First, Swi.t vras not in Ireland when he re- 
signed the living, but resident with sir William Tem- 
ple. He held this benefice two years, contrary to 
the generally conceived opinion, and was resident at 
Moor-park from June, 1696, till sir William’s death, 
as appears by his letters. Secondly, the person .in 
whose favour he resigned was not an indigent cler- 
gyman, 08 is well known to his faihily; he had uii^ | 
self a moderate estate in that ebuntry^^ form^ I 
several respectable connexions. It* appeftM that he ! 
was neither old, poor, nor the fathtrof afamll; . That 
he was not old is farther manifest feom {hefa^ o^ his 
having had a corresp^iideuce with ‘ Swift** so late as 
the year 1731.”* 

It may here hot improperly I/C remarked, that, if so 
little reliance is to be placed rpon an account closely 
cov*’**<'tcd with time, place, and circumstance, re- 
peated1)y all Swift’s biographers, ai.lwhi'h redounds 
so highly to his credit, how cautiousiy we ought to 
receive also those reports to his prejudice, arising 
out of confused names atid dates at college, and from 
copies of let »ers^;aken from other copies, the evidence 
-of which Mr. l^ason so Judiciously queslioiia, arul 
tile original of which neither thfi transcribers who 
communicated them, nontthe parties who adopted 
them, appear to have seen. We jjiiiik an additional* 
proof likewise that on the occasion of the prcaenta> 
tion tc^ his living, Swift was required to make no 
undue submission to his distinguished relative, is the 
fact of his being so early invited back by sir William, 
who became sensible how necessary he was to his 
existence. It is most probable, under all the cir- 
cumstances, that the apolog}', or submission as it is 
absurdly termed, came not from the injured party 
but from biin^w^o had committed the error, who 
sough t.‘o atone for it, wlio now stood in need of the 
support and friendship which he had failed to value 
as they deserved, aqd who had in absence more truly 
estimated Swift’s worth and talents. To the voice of 
friendship and suifering he could never turn a deaf 
ear ; and in 1695 he repaired to Moor-park, where 
he continued to reside till sir Willia.n’s death, 
which took place in January, 1698. There are 
abundant evidences both in the dean’s and Temple’s 
own loiters to show that they again met upon terms 
of gentlemanly equality, without the most remote 
allusion to apologies oi submission on either side 
beyond what the obligation thus conferred upon a 
dying relative and a great ran, may be supposed 
to have awakened upon reflection in sir William's 
just and well-regulated mind. From that hour his 
friend and cohipanion not only devoted himself with 
constant and unremitting care to smooth the pillow 
of declining age ; to lighten the hours of pain, and 
relieve them % his social converse and wit ; but he 
became his right arm in conducting his literary a - 
rangements to a close, while the affection with which 
he regarded the dying ptatesman is shown in the 
memoranda which he so scrupulously kept of tlie 
changes and vaiiatio«is which marked hi" departure. 
Were any proofs w-.r/ting of the correctness of tnis 
view of the subject, they are supplied by the laudable 
industry and the ability of Mr. M. Mason, in his 
excellent work^ who has given the correspondence 
which ensued between Swift and th'^ representatives 
of the Temple family. Lvery* word speaks highly 
in favour of the theory wc have ventured to adopt in 

• From the admirably written and very entertaining work 
entitled ** llistoriral Annals of the Collcgiale and ('ath^ral 
Church of St. Patrick/’ by William Monclc Morion. 
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this “ Life and in proportion to the genuine light 
obtained and which can be thrown upon ^hc doubt- 
ful or disputed points of Swift’s early history, the 
more unexceptionable will it be lound to appear. 
For this purpose, and that giving novelty and 
freshness to former narratives relating to this period, 
too much resembling eacii other, the observations of 
M.\ M. are here given at length. “Swift,” he says, 
“was settled at Moor-park in Ji ne, 1696, and fi’om 
tb4t time forth until sir William’i death in 1098 ho 
continued to reside in his house, except when he 
ruAde an occasional excursim to visit his mother, 
wiio received during this time frequent remittances 
from his favonrite uiieie William and his cousin 
Willoughby Swift.” Swift manifested at all times a 
great respect for sir W'illiam Temple ; iiis intimacy 
however with the male descendants of that baronet 
was finully terminated in 1726 by an opprobrious 
letter of lord Palmerstown, in answer to one of 
Swift whicli contained a rerueiit in favour of a 
friend, by no means meriting so unhandsome a reply. 
There, is no passage in Swift’s first cph.le that can 
excuse the following paragrapli of liis lordship's an- 
swer : — “ My desire is to be in charity with all men : 
could 1 say as mucli of you, you had sooner inquired 
of this matter, or if you had any regard for a family 
you owe so much to ; but I fear you hrgged the false 
report, to cancel all feelings of gratitude th it must 
ever glow in a generous breast, and to justify what 
you had dccbuCd, that no regard to the family was 
any restraint to y ou. These great refinements are 
]mst my understanding, and can only be compre- 
hended by your great wits.” 

This vile insinuation received a*' answer tempe- • 
rate to a degree that will astonish tlic reader wdio is 
apprised of the irritable temper of Swift : his reply 
to this taunting ungenerous epistle is a chef-d'oeuvre* 
He asks the noble peer “ what fiilo lie could have to 
give such couturnelious treatment to one who never 
did him the least injury or received from him the 
least obligation 1” “1 own myself indebted to sir 

William Temple for recommending me to the late 
king, although with vut success, and for his J*oice 
of me to take care of his posthumous writings. Tut 
1 hope you will not charge my living in his family 
as an obligation ; for 1 was educated lo little pui*- 
pose if I retired to ills house for any other motives 
than thr benefit of his converHatioii and advice, and 
the opportunity of pursuing my studies; for, being 
bom to no f(#tune, I was a. Ids death as far to seek 
ase.cr; a’'d perhaps you will allow that I was of 
some use t./ him.” Swift’s advantage, it is correctly 
ad led, in this c’lort conflict was commensurate to 
the superiority of his understanding. And it was 
to this superiority, and *;o that lofty indepemlence of 
character, which raised the literary' men of his day 
BO much higher in the estimation if all parties, 
broadly contrasting with the venality of Dry den and 
the. writers of preceding reigns, that Swift was in- 
debted, as well as to his sterling sense and wit, for the 
immense innuence which h« exerci" *d upon his times. 

That he at the same time possessed great nensibil'jty 
and could both entertain and iiis^.ire strong affec- 
tion, was shown by the maimer iU which Temple 
latterly regarded his distinguished nephew (at least 
in lav.), and itiay be seen from a letter by Mrs. Jane 
Swift (May 26, l 699), the dean’s sister, who says — 

“ My poor brother has lost his best friend sir W. 
Temple, who was so fond of him while he lived that 
Lo made him give up his living in th's county (the 
prebend of Kilroot) to stay with him at Moor-park^ 
and promised to gei^ him one in England ; but death 
came in between, and has left him unprovided both 
of friend and living j* j 
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And such in fact was the result of Swift’s laying 
complied^ith the invitation of sir William to return 
to Moor-park, kind and generous proceeding 
which made it doubly incumbent upon the party 
benefited to lose not ^ moment's time in returning 
it in the sanore mif^iy and grateful spirit ; but this he 
neglected to do, and left S^ifb unprovided for ay he 
had found him. With regard to the legacy said* to 
have bean left in*a cpdicil to his will) along 

with the bequesr.that Swift should edite an edldc)n 
of his entire works, wc are at a loss t8 see iporo in 
this than the personal interest of the author and the 
statesman, who seems tp have satisfied ^lis conscience 
with l^he prospective advantage such a task might 
afford n im^in addition tn a doubtful x\|'oinise ^uown 
to have beeff obtatiied from j^ing Vi/liam of a pre- 
bendaiy's stall at Canterbury oir Westminster. If 
we wished to display in a stronger light Swift's 
greatness aivl ma^animity of ^)irit in these cireum-, 
stances, we migln a^fer to his own words, which 
evince the regard Avhictf'he eiitcrtainetl fo% ITis de- 
ceased frieifil, concluding with the Toilbwing remark- 
able observations : — “ He died at one o'clock in the 
morning, and with him all that was grea^and good 
among men." And another memorandum contains 
the following high and honourable eulogy of his 
character as «i statesman and a scholar : — “ He was 
a persofi of the greatest wisdom, justice, liberality, 
politeness, eloquence, of his age and nation. The 
truest lover of his country, and oilF who deserved 
|nore from it by his eminent public services than 
liny man before or since, besides his great deserving 
of the commonwealth of having been universally es- 
^ teemed the mostvaccomplishcd writer of bis time." 

If we consider for a moment the situation of Swift 
when this splendid character of Temple was written; 
that he owed the profession he possessed, without 
fortune or prcfcrnici\(, wholly to his own good sense 
and resolution ; andlhar, had he complied with his 
patron’s first injunction to remain with him, he must 
have been cast friendlhss again upon the world, after 
, eight years, ;fbe most valuable of his life, the great- 
est p8rtion of which he had dei:otcd to the interest 
arrtl reputation of his friend — as regards obligation 
on Swift's side nothing can be said. For when, by 
his own discerning spirit and wise energy, he had 
made himself master of a profession, the uUfiost that 
sir William's care is kno^ tqhave procured him 
was an obscure living in wnich a genius like Swift's 
ma)i Vet^said to have 1^‘cn buried altve — not pro- 
moted ; and where, far from meeting solely cdiige> 
nial to his temper and habits, he beheld duly the de- 
gradation and sutferings of the ps^ople, witheitng 
under the blasting influence of the then domindfit 
Whig party, the champions ct that time of war, and 
the ori^nators — with the help of bishop Buniet — of 
the public fleft, paper money, coAuntion, and all 
the fruitful calamities to which Swrt’t even fhen 
saw they must inevitably give risc.'^ The public 
spirit and patriotism by which he scer^ so early to 
have been actualpd, and Tor which ab>iiF he entered 
OK a litemry career, breathe in almost erery line of 
his early poctry,*in his imitations, his Pindaric odes, 
and eatiiical efiusions, which possess a fire and 
vigour that by no means merited the doubtful and 
ili-substantiated condemnation — stated on Jolmson's 
hearsay already alluded to— of his £rcat cousin Dry- 
den. In his humble and cheerless retirement, in- 
deed, at Kilroot, and his subsequent residence at 

" If any evldf^nce of this fad is required it will lie eiinugh*^to 
refer to one of those uccasiooal essays, written by Swift when 
ill Ireland, and given for the first tinurentirc in the present edi- 
tLm of his works, from a copy of the *' Intelligencer” that ap- 
pears to have tieen in this own possession, anif whiidi roiitaii^ 
(iis rdiiarks and eignalure at the eiAl A' each paper. 
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Moor-park, he seems to htiys more assiduously 
courted the relief* af poetical composition, which lie 
had firat commenced at Oxford ; antk in some ol 
these occasional effusions the tei\or of his mind and 
thought is strongly depicted, bearing that impress 
of minted sorrow and indignation which the aspect 
of things around him and his future prospects were 
calculated to inspire. Another feature of them is 
^the decided hatred which he expresses against folly 
and vice, and the power with w^ch he strove to ex- 
pose them in pro]K)rtion as they extended tbfhir bane- 
ful fnflueuce from high places : — 

"My whose lash just Heaven had long dfcreed 
Shall on a day make sin and fully bleed.” 

And m those iiy;^esting verses, so honourable to his 
riglf>t feelings, ** en the Illness and Recovery of Sir 
William Temple," he gives egression to sentiments 
evincing a lofty sense of duty, a strength of virtu^ius 
wyi, and a disdain df mercenary mbtives or mean 
compliances, which carrySi strong preKumptfbri of his 
prC\'ioiis habits of self-command and of his u|yforni 
consistency aiulP high principle, de\iatioii{r from 
which were 'Tlnly likely to occur from the predomi- 
nance of pride or ambition. 'They are the more re- 
markable as having been Written in some moment 
when exfi’eme sufieriiig or other caftics^iad given to 
manner of his friend and host, l^eniple, a degree, 
of distance or coldticss of ^diich Swift subsequently 
complained, and was hci?.rd humorously to declare 
*‘*that in faith sir JVillium had spoiled a fine gentle- 
man," in allusion his harsh manner. Addressing 
the muse in the style that was still in vogue from the 
days of Charles II., and which was of itself sufiicieiit 
to render Swift's earlier ifteces — hud they possessed 
greater merit, — neglected and obsolete, he exclaims 
in an emphatic tone,— 

** To thee I owe tliat fatal bent of mind, 

Still to unhappy rcstlesM thoughts inclined ; 

To thee what ott I vainly strive to h)(b>, 

That scorn of fools by fools inistodk ior piido 
From thee i*h.itever virtue takes its risi^ *" 

Grows a uiisfortunc and becomes a vie*; 

Such were thy rules to be as as gresit — 

Stoop not to interest, flatteiy, or deceit; 

4r Nor nilh hired thou^ht!i he thy devotiuu paid ; 

I«earii to disdain their mercenary aid ; 

Be this thy sure defence, thy brazen wall, — 

Knovmo base uetiun. ul iiu guilt look ]iale : 

And since unhappy distance thus denies 
T expose thy soul, clad in this pour disguise; 

Since thy few ill-presented graces seem 

Tu breed contempt where thou hairst hoped estibm.” 

In the sudden outbreaks of satirical passion, and in 
spontaneous unpremeditattfl lines like tliese, even 
more than in his letters, we seem to read his early 
chafiicter and feelings, the secret heart and spirit 
which sat alone in their self-sustained power and calm 
.yet indignant grandeur, brooding over the philo- 
sophy, the sad moral of history, examining and ar- 
raigning before the tribunal of his judgment and 
conscience the motives by which he was then ac- 
tuated. Before following him however from the 
fitiades of Kilroot and the megant seclusion of 
Moor-park^ into that active world where his genius 
shone with unrivalled splcmdoui^ it becomes (so soon 
again) the writer’s jlainful^duty to set at rest another 
of those absurd and calumnious falsehoods, invented 
dSubtlcss long after the period^t* which it is referred, 
by some of his humbled and perhaps titled adversa- 
ries, writhing under tlfe inmetion of some of his 
keen satiric truths, and, unable to nfeet him in the 
field of* manly argument, trying arrest his fierce 
pursuit, like certain* ani:^als whose last chance of 
escape lies in exciting extreme disgust and nausea in 
their conquerors ; and it is a curious fact that, with 
re^rd to Steele’s baseness and ingratitude. Swift 
actually declared that by his shameless and impu- 
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(lent proceedings bad quite nut it out of his 
(Swift's) power to do him any injury. We can only 
desire, in ailading to a charge so preposterous; to 
show that we consider it indispensable for every one 
who treats the life of a distinguished man not to 
conceal or disguise the truth, or attempt by any side 
wind to edge out of a question, however difficult or 
however -trivial the circumstances. At the same 
time, it is a source of regret that sir Walter Scott or 
some of his other biographers evinced not some 
spark of the fiery scorn and indignation which would 
have actuated the dean himself, had he been abic to 
detect the vile calumniator, and thus have spared 
future biographers of this celebrated man the strong 
a\ ersion they must feel in dwelling upon such mean 
-and despicable calumnies, when so many nobler '*nd 
more inviting themes Ue before thcifi. It would be 
enough in any other case to observe th»,t the name of 
the infamous ford Wharton Is connected with it; 
but it seems to«havc been ihc ^^le of Swift — from the 
lofti-er eminence which he occupied, from his .ast 
talents and unrivalled influence, »nd f* jm one or 
two unhappy passages in his after life — to have 
ottered a wider and safer mark for the sliafts of ca- 
lumny, and from the superior strength and vividness 
of his intcllcotuji flashes to have shown nioVe clearly 
the innumerable little motes in his mental siyi. 
“Ex uno disce omiies *^might ttidecd be adduced 
as a motto for the series of calumnies which 
spring from such a cause; but, if only as speci-* 
mens of the human nature which he himself painted, 
they afe sometimes not unentertaining when the 
motives of the parties interested are understood. 
Like most others, this foul calumny carries with it 
its own refutation by llie strong array of facts and 
dates which, in addition to invalidating the particu- 
lar charge by circumstantial evidence, present a 
general body of truths sufficient in themselves be- 
fore the BcvcresJ ttpbunal of justice to exonerate the 
character of the dean, e>en upon the ground of 
moral ropiitatifon and public character. The account 
of it given by air >%altcr Scott will be found in the 
appended note, and to this will be subjoined his 
masterly, but not jierhaps sufficiently indignant and 
emphatic, reply.* Fur there cannot be a doubt that, 

* In an edilioii of Ihc “ Tnilcr” in six volumes, 1786, exceuW 
with uncnnininii accuracy and care, there occurs a note u]ioti 
No. INH, which ainoiiK otlier strictures on fiwiffc’s history men- 
tions IhSrollow'int; alleged f.ict:— Ixird Wharton’s remarkuhlu 
wolds allude not only ^ the mlium Swift had cxintrocted as the 
known or supposed author of the * Tah* of a Tub,* &c., but they 
seem to point more piirticuli.r1y to a flngraut part of his crimi- 
nality ut Kilroot not so f^cherally know’ii. A general account 
of this ulfeucc IS all that is requisite here, and all tliatdr 'ency 
permits. 

In consenuence of an attempt to ravish one of his parishion- 
ers, n fa. mer'a daughter, i-'will was carried liefore ii magistrate 
of the name of Dobbs (in whose family the examinations taken 
on the occasion are said to be still extant to this day), and to 
avoid the \ cry serious consoqucncps of this rash action imme- 
diately resigned the prelicnd and quitted the kingdom. Tftis 
intidligenc4) was commnuicAtod, and vouched as a fact well 
known in the parish evcu now, by one of Swift’s successors m 
the living, and is rested on the authority of the present pie- 
bendary of Kilroot, February 6th, 1785.” 

It was not to he suppe^d th-'t a charge so inconsistent with 
Swift's genenil character for virtue, .eliglon, and t 'mperancu 
should icmain unansweri^; accordingly a reidy was addressi'd 
to the cilitur of the Gentleman’s Magazine, by Tlic./phiius 8 wUt, 
esi]., who was ze.alous .'orthe honour of his great relation, but 
it was refused admission on account of its length. An answer 
is also to be found in Mr. JV*.jnck ISerkeley’s ** Keliqiics;” and in 
both COSOS the advpcates of Swift, or latlicr his vindicators, urge 
the utter improbability of the cliarge, considering the 'ircum- 
stances of the casis.- It was shown by Mr Berkeley' that, had 
such a criminal stigma ever staijed the character of Swift, some 
allusions to it must havc^ been found amid the profusion of 
personal slander with which at one time he w-as assailed both 
in Britain and Ireland. It was further remarked that, had 
Swift been conscious of meriting such an imputation, liis satire 
upon dean Sawbridge for a similar crime argued little less tbon 
Insanity in the author. To which it might have been added that 


had not Mr. Malone and other friends of the calum- 
niated dean's memory stood forward in the hand- 
some manner they did, sifted the matter to its vilest 
dregs, challenged and compelled the utterers to con- 
fess its falsehood and to rc*ract it, the statement 
would have rernained, and the prc' nmed record been 
referred to with the same unfounded confidence ns 
other weak and ridicuioiis charges, upon the pre- 
sumed evidence of copies of traii.icripts iron original 
letters which no one has seen, biit most probahly 
crigin*»l forgeries like the statements of lord Wharton 
and his creatures. 

During Sw ft’s final residence with sir W. Temple, 
in addition to performing the last offices of hi-nsinity 
with the geiiprosity and asshluity of a friend who 
felt himself upc u a perfect equality, or rather as the 
party conferring aii obligation — for, as he himself ex- 
presses i., after a lapse of seven years, “ he found 
himself as mur.'i to .seek as ever,” and had to carve 
out hia own course in the worM — he was not only 
silently preparing the edition of that able statosnian 
and amiable man's writings for the wo. Id, but de- 
fending bis literary reputation and character, with 
the irresistible w'eapons of Ins wit and genius, from 
the bitter invectives of tliose schohistic bloeklieads 
who arrogated to themselves superior merit fVoiu 
appearing in the borrowed plumes — tl..‘ mere husks 
and verbiage — of the ancients they ailccted i.o much 
to honour. The most disinterested kindness and the 
greatest service lie could at that time confer upon a 
mail whose reputation at this day belongs more to 
his literary tastes tlian to his political ascemhincy — 
for, unlike Swift, he had the credit without afiurd- 
ing the proofs of strong political . wisdom, —was to * 
support by his voluntary act the favourite theory to 
which the feelings, the re lined taste, and the clas- 
sic education of Temple had so inneh wedded him ; 
and like some young heroic chipf to defend the form 

the Slime repruach isthrow-n by Swift or Mr John Itiow-rie, in one 
ol' the **Drsipicrs.” Above nil, the proofs of this htranue allega- 
tion were loudly deniaoded ut tlio liKiids of tliose who had nioile 
a public eabiiTiny unknown to tlio eagle-eyed si .nder of the ago 
in which Swift lived. To these defiMiices no tbrmal '*nswer 
was relumed, but the sto.y was sutfered to reniiiin upon ri^rord. 
ThatthLs atnicinus story may nb longer continiiu without an 
explicit contimln-tion, I hero insert the origin of the calumny 
upon the authority of the rev, Dr. Hutchison of Douaghiidee. 

"The rev. Mr. P— r, a successor of dean Swift in the pre- 
liend of Kilroot, was ihu llr»teiiculntor of this extraordinary 
story. F ' told the tale, ami>ng other puhlic oceasioim, at the 
late excellent bishop of Droiiiore’s, whocointuitted it to writing. 
His authority he alleged to be u d’Mii Dobhs, who he dieted had 
informed him that iiiftirnuitious were actually hv ged U^forc 
magistrates i . the diocese of Down and Connor for the alleged 
attcnqit. Bi » when the lute ip'^oiiious Mr. Malone and many 
otl>er literary- gciit'cmcn began to {iross a cIosit exaniiiiutioii 
of the allegcci fact, the uiifoi tumite uairalor denied olistiiuitely 
his ever having promulgated such a charge. And whether the 
whole story was the creatio of incipient insanity, or whether 
he h.xd fell the discredit attached to his tergiversation ..o acutely 
an to deiunge his inderstandiiig, it is cerii 'ii tlie iinfortuiinle 

Mr. F r clici laving ni.id, a patient in tliac ver} Iiospilal i'or 

lunatics cstAblished bv Swift, against whom he had propugateil 

this cruel calumny. Vet. although P r thas tell a victim 

to his own rash assertions or credulity, it has tieen supposed 
that this inex licable lignient r'ld really originate with dean 
Dobbs, and Unit 1 • Inid been led into a n...'>taKe by the initial 
letters J. S. ipoii the alleged nnpers, which might apply to 
Jonathan Smedley (to w'hom imieed iheta • has been siipposi'd 
pTO))erly to lielong) or to .luhn Siuitli as well as to Junathuri 
Swift. It is siifticieiit for Swift's vindic utioii to obscric that ho 
returned to Kilroot after liis resignation, and iinlucttnl his sec- 
ccssor I.i lace of Uie church and of the public ; that he returned 
to sir William Tcmile with us lair a character ss when he lind 
left him ; that duriugall his nublic life in England and Iieland, 
where ho was the butt of a whole faction, this charge was never 
he.ird of; that when adduced no many years after his ilealh it 
w 41 unsupiKirted, like too many others, by angb^. but sturdy and 

f enernl averment; and that the chief propagator of the calumny 
i>t retraiied his asseri'pns, and linafly died insane." 'i'liis is 
conclusive ; and tuid Mr. Malone’s and hia friends’ example of 
open challenge and investigation been followed, fewer other ab- 
surd charges would be allowed to remain uponTerurd.-'(-S<*oli’« 

•* Life of Swift,” pp. 40—42." 
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of his aged sire from the assaults of his relentless 
foes. Hpw grateful the dying statesman must haTe 
felt, could not be more strongly shown than by leav- 
ing a considerable legacy to his adopted son (hence 
the virulence of Temple’s unworthy nephew), and 
by constituting h^ he^ew-in-law his literary exe- 
cutor, than which he couM not give* a more mai^iced 
evidence of his unlimited confidence in SNvi ft’s judg- 
ment and integrity/ Till that Jiappier period arrived, 
and he began to appreciate \he great and noblc^ivt- 
lities of Swift’s mind, we trace the stflBTerings of 
genius conscious of its rwn powers, of a frank inge- 
nuous nature which th^sHghtest coldness or distance 
could ;^ake unhappy for days, thoii^jh moods pro- 
bajt>ly arisii^ only from increasing nhys^al infirmities 
or the strafe variableness at^cndingrthc departure 
of the fleeting soul. In the verf words of his at- 
tached friend and relative, left us upon record,* in all 
the tendcru^s and purity of gensroutr friendship, we .. 
perceive the strong rfigard, amounting to veneration, 
which influenced Swift*^ motives towafBs o^e ^’hose 
friendship jind confidence he strovfi td* possess, and, 
as in most of the objects he aimed at, fully succeeded 
in attaining. “ Don’t you remember,’^ hy says in a 
letter to Stella, ** how I used to be in pain when sir 
William Temple would look cold or out of humour 
for three or fvir days, and I used to suspect a hun- 
dred reasons 

As In all future occurrences of his life, Swift 
evinced in the controversy on anciefft and modern 
learning the same correct taste and sound judgment 
which enabled him to sec through the real object of 
Marlborough and the Wfiigs in prosecuting, for sclfiBh 
r aggrandisement, aan endless and destructive war; 
that is, he saw that the aim of the moderns — of 
Bentley, Wotton, and the smaller fry, borrowed from 
the French controversy of Perrault and Fontcnelle — 
had its source only in individual and national vanity, 
and deserved no mercy.* There can he no doubt in 
any unbiassed and cfilightened mind, in that of the 
true scholar and critief on which side the balance 
I was likely to^nclinc ; but Swift’s was not a genius 
to rcA content, in literary coiiti^versy, 'with a drawn 
battle. That which rendered the learned chivalry of 
Swift more valued on this occasion was that Temple 
had committed an error, wliich compromised his 
classical tact and reputation, by resting his authority 
on the Epistles of Fhalaris,« which he looked upon 
not only as genuine, but air exh*ibitiug the antique 
spirit, <gi^ndcur of thought, and contempt of death, 
peculiar to the ancient tyrants and coniirr^iders.vHe 
had thus placed himself uppn the horns of c dilemma, 
of which Wotton, followed by the doughty Bentlay, 
did not fail to take advantage ; and the circumstance 
of the hoii. Mr. Boyle having undertaken a new 
edition ef the Epistles gave rise to the two treatises, 
which somuchifmused the learned wc^ld, of Boyle var- 
SIM Bentley, and consequently, of Bentley Bd^ic. 

Swift now threw his broad shield over his devoted 
friend ; and the ** Battle of the Books” infused a hu- 
morous spirit of^appy ^it and inv(^itR«n into the 
si^bject wjuich it did not before possess. ^Che design 
was erroneously Qsaid to have been borrowed from 
Coutrage’p ** Folkical Histor}* of the newly declared 
W'ur between the Ancients and Modems but, in fact, 
there is not the remotest resemblancd betweoiiHhe 

■ There is a wnguler parallel case in the j^esent day. to which 
it gives tlie writer unfetgned plmisure to allude ; the literary 
excciit(nr.Nhip of a man on an eminence very far superior to tliat 
of sir W, Temple ; and a far gre:iter master in his grand ai^ 
peculiar sphere. *>Ve mean sii Walter Scott ; to whose fascinatiii^ 
society the writer was no stranger. Could Mr. Lockhart in- 
stance. in the whole course of his 'editcMal and literary expe- 
rieqee. a strongiv proof of unlimited coiifldencc and friendship, 
than that given by sir >V. Scott, wlien he intrusted bis lih'rary^ 
fcfoie to his guardiaQsbip? c o 
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two works ; all tlm exquisite epipodes and rich illus- 
trations are Swiff s own, and Tar beyond the merit 
&nd beauty of tlfe alleged model ; and* it has been 
shown by ^Mr. iAfason that he actually took not a 
single idea from it. The subsequent success of the 
<< Battle of the Books”* (though in MS.), with the 
ctfriosity and admiration it excited, probably en- 
couraged the .author, about the same peri^, to 
^complete his ** Tale of a Tub” — an astonishing 
pnHluction, of which the fmid vehement 
sparkling wit, and vivacity of genius, seenf to dis- 
tih^ish it above the happiest ctforts even of his own 
resistless p«i. It would seem, from a letter of At- 
terbury (29th June, 1704), that when this inimilable 
produfftion first^afpeared it was given to one Edward 
Snr\^th (Rag Smith) and John Philips; but by Con- 
greve and the few wits thei^ acquainted with the 
author’s manner, it could not for a moment have b(^n 
mistaken. e * 

How eJfgcrly the ^^ther had devoted hflnself to 
theastudy of poetry and history is evident from^ist 
given by S4herid/.n ; and he himself states that he 
had written^^id burned and written again upon 
all manner of subjects, more than perhaps any man 
in England. Among other poetical pieces full of 
keen sattre, but rough and incle|nn^ as regards 
tfAp versification, are some lines written in 1097, , 
“Upon the Burning of WJfitehall,” ‘remarkable for 
strong thought and vigouq^of expression, and a copy 
^of verses written “ a lady’s ivory table-book,” 
which afford porhap^s the first 8j»ecimcn of that happy 
vein of rallying foioles and peculiariifies in winch he 
afterwards became so expert a master. 

It was at Moor-park, Moreover, that Swift be- 
came acquainted with Miss Esther Johnson, after- 
wards known as the amiable and accomplished 
Stella. She was the daughter of a gentleman of 
family in Nottingham, engaged as a merchant in 
London, only in her fifteenth year, apd possessed of 
beauty, elegance, and talents. She residq^l with 
another young lady, a niece of sir Wijliam’s, in the 
same establishment, and the friend and companion 
of the statesman voluntarily took upon himself the 
tfiition of his fair guests. As we are here about to 
enter upon the incipient cause of that which after- 
wards embittered Swift’s existence, it will be proper 
in every point of view to give the opinions of one in 
whose high and liberal mind, and in whose admirable 
judgment, as well as accuracy of research, Hiere is 
every reason to place confidence. Mr. Mason justly 
makes the same distinction which Swift himself did 
as regards the relative position of the parties, ob- 
serving that she was ajady for whom he felt all that 
warmth of animated friendship of which his future 
life gives so many examples ; but it appears never 
to have kindled into love. To that pa!Ssion, during 
his tyholc life, Swift was remarkably insensible. Sir 
W. Scott likewise — allfiding to a letter written to the 
Rev. John Keiidall (Idth February, 1691-2), in 
'vq^ich Swift speaks of his. col!^* temper and uncon- 
fiiied humour ” as sufficient hindrances to any im- 
prudent att&chment; that he was resolved not to 
think ofo marriage tlM his fortune was settled in the 
world, and Jhat even then *he <night be so hard tf> 
pRase he might probably put ilK^* till doomsday” — 
also relates an anecdote (as amusing, perhaps, as 
apocryphal) which show% ho^ strong was the re- 
straint of prudential considerations in Swift's well- 
regulatc<Sr mind. “ A young clergyman, the son of a 
bishop in Irelana, havinganiarried without the per- 
mission of his friends, it gave umbrage to his family, 
• ** Juhnson'a veracity in stating that Swift borrowed hia ideas 
froi% a work entitled. ‘ Le Gunihat des Livres’ is not to be 
relied iqHin; it is pretty certain that no such work exists.'*— 
M^son. • 
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and his father refused to see him. The dean, being 
in company with him some time alter, said he would 
tell him a stdry. * When 1 was a schoolboy at Kil- 
kenny, and in the .lower form, I longed very much 
to have a horse of my own to ride on. One day I 
saw a poor man leading a very mangy lean horse out 
of the toAvn to kill him for the skin. I asked the 
man if he would sell him, which He readily con- 
sented to upon my offering him somewhat more than 
the price of the hid?, which was all the money I had 
in the Wrld. 1 immediately got on him, to the 
great envy of some of my schoolfellows and tc the 
ridicule of others, and rode him abou' the town. 
The horse soon tired, and lay down. As 1 had no 
stable to put him into, nor any rn^ney to pay 'or liis 
sustenance, I began to find out what a foolish bar- 
gain 1 had made, and cried heartily for the loss of 
my cash ; but the liorse dying soon aft^r on the spot i 
gave me some belief.* To thir the young clergyman 
nnswerdb, ‘Sir, your story is yery good, c.nd appli- 
cabli^p wiy case — I own I deserve such a rebuke ;* 
and then burst into a flood of t ars. The dean 
made no reply, but went the next da^ co the lord- 
lieutenant, and prevailed on him to give the young 
gentleman a small living, then vacant, for his imme- 
diate support : !(hnd not long after brouglit about tl 
. reconciliation between his father and him.” * This ^ 
an admirable iltustratiox^ and maist doubtless have 
had its weight in termina^ng a juvenile attachment 
between Swift and a Miss Jane Waryng, the sister^ 
of his college companion, after itiiad subsisted for a 
period -of four years — a period in which much,” 
says sir W. Scoli, “ may have liappencd to abate the 
original warmth of Swift s passion ; nor is it per- 
haps very fair, ignorant as we are of what had oc- 
curred in the interim, to pass a severe sentence on 
his conduct, when, after being mortified by Vurina’s® 
cruelty during so long a period, he seems to have 
been a little stjytljd by her sudden offer of capitu- 
lation. It is, however, certain that just when the 
lover, worn JSjit by neglect or disgusted by uncer- 
tainty, began to g|;ow cool in his suit, the lady (a 
case not altogether without example) became press- 
ing and categorical in 'her inquiries as to what huu. 
altered the style of her admirer’s letters.” To this it 
appears that Swift’s reply was even more particular 
and more tediously categorical, in addition to the 
cold and insulting tone in which it is written, as 
little creditable to the writer’s good feelings as to his 
gallaritry, and which must have been intended to 
produce the effect of terminating the affair, as no 
lady of sense or delicacy could have subscribed to 
such harsh and unreasonable terms. 

It is only just, however, to Swift to give Mr, M. 
Mason’s clear-sighted view and evidence as to this 
affair: — ”Th%re is enough to satisfy us that the lady’s 
coolness was at least equal to that of lier quondam 
lover. Swift writes, * I have observed in abundance 
of your letters such marks of a sevc.'e indifference, 
tliat I began to thitin. it was hardly possible for oi'e 
of my few good qualities to please you.’ And after- 
wards he says, there was no other way jf account- 
ing for her behaviour but by imputing it te a want 
of common esteem ^nd iriendship for him. Some 
hints also at other '*auses of displeasure appear fr( m 
Swift’s words : * If you like such company and con- 
duct, much good may^you do with them ; iny educa- 
tion has been otherwise.* I apprehend the follow- 
ing words of a I'tter, the original of which *.a in my 
pos8?sRion, allude to the. samp business; it is ad- 
dressed to the Bcv. Mr. Winder, and is dated from 
Moor-park, in 1698 : < I remember those letters to 

• Miss Jane Waryng, "whom, Irr a cold poetical con(.cit,” 
adds sir W. Scott, “ he has termed Varina.” 


Eliza; they were written in my youth; pray bum 
them. You mention a dangerous rival for an absent 
lover ; hut I must take my fortune. If ihc report 
proceeds, pray inform me.' The residence of Mr. 
Winder being in that neighbourhood renders it pro- 
bable that the female alluded to is Miss Waryng ; 
if so, their affections had terminated long before the 
letter alluded to was written.” — (“ Historical An- 
nals,” &c.) , 

Ir. December, 1699, S,vift suffered i^nother severe 
mortification by the hasty and imprudent marriage 
of his sister with an obscure tradesman, a currier— 
old enough to be her father— »vho soon broke, and, 
as her brother had foreseen, treated her with neglect; 
and finally left her unprovided for with a lamily. 
We must not forf,et to add that L be me Swift’s 
first object to provide /or her, and that lie spltlcd 
upon her family an annual stipend for the remainder 
of her life. 

Swift’s first occuptlion upon hi removal to Lon- 
don was to p .blish a full an I correct edition of the 
works intrust' d lo his care by sir William Tcmjde.* 
They were dedicated to the king, from w'hoiii it is 
supposed the editor had already received a promise 
through Temple of the first vacant prebend in Can- 
terbury or Westminster. If so, that promise, like 
most court promises, W'as made to be broken ; and 
Swift, during his occasional attendance on ministers, 
received no satisfaction whatever. Ilis patience 
becoming cxh.. ^ted, he sent a memorial to the king 
himself; and informs us that ” the earl of llomucy, 
who professed much friendship, promised to second 
his petition ; but as he was an old, vicious, illiterate 
rake, without any sense of truth or honour, he said ^ 
not a word of it to the king.” (MS. by Swift.) At 
length, wearied and disgusted, he was induced to 
accept an invitation from the earl of Ilerkeloy, ap- 
pointed one of the lords-justiccs, to attend him as 
chaplain and private sccre'ary to Ireland, Swift 
officiated in bis new capacity MU their arrival in 
Dublin, when a busy intriguing fellow named Bushe, 
having insinuated to his lordship that the post of 
secretary was not fit for a clergyman, oLluined it for 
himself. Swift’s indignation at this usage was frankly 
and boldly expressed; and lie wrote a bitter and 
humorous lampoon, which obtained a v'ide circula- 
tion, at his lordship’s and the new secretary’s ex- 
pense, This disappointment was followed by ano- 
ther. T he deanery of E jrry having become vacant. 
Swift applied for it, the eerl having promisecl him 
the *^r8t benefipo which should fall in. Again the 
secretary found means to set Swift aside, upon pre- 

■ During Swift’s residence in England he never fail(*d to 
visit his muther onc«* a year at Ijoleestur. His mode of 
ling was suited to his tliian'-es ; being always on limt, excopt 
when tile weather was very had, when he would s'nni'tinies 
take shelter ill a w''>;goii. with the help of a stmng ooristitii 
Hon and active liiuhs he tra^er8ed hills an I uales, xaluing 
gates and stiles not a straw', and dining at obscure aleliouM>s 
with pedlars and carriers. The language and niauuerH ot Iho-o 
people indulged his comic humour, and supplied him with 
me means ot studying h>inian nature; hut although lie dis- 
guised hiinveli te ^^e utmost of his skill, "'et he was onc(‘ dis- 
covered by bis fellow -travellers to Im* a sp« on tludr manners, 
and obliged afterwards to travel in Indter company. To tili» 
^liuibioa he never saeriticed hU hahituai loie ot clennlinexs: 
although lie usually took up his lodging wiiere be ^aw written 
over the door " lodgings for a iieiiny.” yet he used to bribe 
the in-id with : xiieuco to give iiim a separate lied and clean 
sheets. ''Perhaps we are indebted," adds Mr. Mason, "to 
the state of Swift^ finances for the entertainment and iiistiue- 
tion we receive from his admirable woiks; nay. we have liis 
own w'ords for it : in a letU'r to his friend Po^h* lie says. ' I 
V ill tell you that all my en(le,ivourH from a hoy to distinguish 
myself were only for want of a great title and fortune, that J 
might l>c used like .i lord by thoso who have aii opinion of 
my parts ; whctiier riglit nr wrung, it is no great matter ; and 
so the repiilation of great learning does the work of a Mue 
#rihlx>ii or of a coach and six horses.'^' 
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tence that he was too young (he had, in fact, re- were Swift's^habits of life, of w^om it is said ho was 
ceived a bribe of 1000/.) — an objection erroneously bo attentive ic^eAerior appearances that he no\er 
stated by lord Orrery to have originated with Dr. fvent abroad wifhout his gown. We sliould remem- 
Wm. King, who entreated that the deanery might her too that he was at this liipc chaplain to the 
be given to some elderly divine. “ 1 have no objec- chief governor of Ireland — a stfange season for him 
tion,*' said the Igafned prelate, “ to Mr. Swift ; I to fix ofi to depart from his usual practice. But this 
know him to bo a sprigiiMy ingenious young n^an ; waiter does not proceed many pages before he finds 
but instead of residing, I dare say he will be etcr- a parish clerk J,o act as clown to the mountebank 
nally ilyipg backwards aifd forwards to London, and character into which he has done us the honour to 
therefore I entreft he may be provided fof in fotpe ^transform the great genius ai^ ohief patriot of Ire- 
other place.’* Swift, aware that the^atte|^ mu|t land ; this is Roger Cox, of wliosc costume Ve have 
have been done with thp earl's participation, insisted th*e%illowing description (p. 6) : — ‘ Roger’s dress W’as 
upon an interview witlf.the secretary ;^iid on being not the leasisextraordinary feature of his appearance, 
told the real state of the case, that^it could not be He constantly wore a full-trimmed scarlet waistcoat 
bail without 1000/., indignantly repUeJ, “ th^ God of m(*t uncomirtui dimensions, a light-grey coat, 
confound tfcPfch for a cniiple of rascals !** and wh^h altogether^gavc him an air of singularity and 
hastily left the castle. Bu? liA lordship, already whim as remarkable as his clypracter.* The writer, 
smarting under the injured chaplain’s satiric lash, having equipped Jiis heroes, proceeds next to relate 
lost no timp in making due apoloj^ and ofiering^ their exploits, witty# and hurnorofis, which are 
terras of coiiciiiafion ; and oVi the* 22nd March, ahtTut as true as th^^deicriptioii of. the characters 


1009, Swift was inducted to the rcch^rj' qf^^gher 
and vicarage's of Laracor and Rafldit'ggan, in the 
diocese of Meath. They W€*re, however, not worth 
one third of the deanery; but on tli^ 28th of 
September, 1700, he received a further recom- 
pense by being collated to the prebend of Dnnlaven 
in St. Patriek^B cathedral, and installed on the 22nd 
of the fellowing month. In his poem of the ** Dis- 
covery,” as well SB in other eiTusions, Swift holds 
both his lordship and his secretary u^Tto the ridicule 
of the reader; hut he was subsequently induced 
to preserve friendly terms with the earl — iiitluenced, 
it is said, by his high respect for the countess — a lady 
*’'o( exemplary virtne and piety, whom he has extolled 
in his introduction to the “ Project for the Advance- 
ment of Religion.” Of these his united livings 
Swift, in his account-book for the year 1700, set 
down the annual value at 230/. ; and it appears that 
he paid between March 1009, and November, 1700, 
.as much as 117/. fSr title, crown-rent, curate, &c, 
Tudeed, it would appear from an account-book for 
^ 1703, kept bj Swift, who was always extremely ex- 
act 9tfl punctual in his entries, #^hat after these and 
other deductions the means left at his command 
were very slender, insomuch that Mr. Mason, who 
himself ins|Sbctcd the accounts, observes that it 
argued no very blamabio ambition that he* should 
wish to be somewhat richer Jpartjcularly as ve learn 
from his “Journal to Stella ” that his livings had in 
1712.dl;ct^asod, and the Expense of living in Ireland 
was greater than before. r * 

Upon tlio earl of Bcrki^ey’s retiring frt<m the go- 
vernment, Swift, who had continued to exercise ftis 
duties as chaplain to the year 1700, withdrew to Iffs 
vicarage of Laracor, where Ms conduct as a clergy- 
man, hii^ uniform piety, and respect for religious ob- 
servances, gfiiii5U him the esteem of A'ifFcrent classes, 
as well as of his parishioners. An absurd^ and far^cal 
description,* copied by some of his biographers, has 
been given of his joum^, almost wholly destitute 
of truth, and of J^ls abrupt and unfcfUd^ manner of 
taVitig pocsession of his new livings. The amusing 
inventor (for Sufift can boast fabulists without end, 
before an(l after® lord Orrery) sets out very vora- 
ciously by assuring us he performed his journey on 
foot ; that he wore decent black cloth&s, with fftroiig 
worsted stockings, of which he carried a second pair 
and a shirt in his pocket; a large grey surtout, a 
large slouched hat, with a pole considerably longer 
than himself, swhich he had probably procured froi^i 
some country hay-maker. It is impossible to re- 
cognise in this burlesque descrij^tion “any resem- 
blafuce,” snys Mr. Mason, “to what we are told 
f t • From* the ** Swiftiicuat'** * 


themselves, and equally judicious and ap7)r(m|;jate. 
A je8t-bouknia)0be amusing, but a medley cTjests 
ought not uNie attributed to anj real character ; it 
would be more prudent for the compiler of such to 
fix upon a fictitious one, who may be each and 
everythiil^ he pleases ; witty sayint^jjl^ributed to a 
r§al person should be appropriate. • ^ • Indeed, in . 

the case of Swift, %uch pimlications are peculiarly 
objectionable ; he was of r cast of character the ex- 
*act value and true^ature of whiidi it is an object of 
high interest duly to appreciate. T^ie peculiarity of 
his humour has not been thorougldy comprehended, 
even by some writers who think they have inter- 
preted it rightly : to ftvlsifjf it in the way the author 
of ‘ Swiftiana* has done, by attributing to him acts 
that he never did and sayings that he never uttered, 
is to do an injury for which his foolish jests can 
furnish no sufiieient recompense.” — (“ Historical 
Annals.”) * , 

This high testimony upon the ht^st arrf most 
genuine evidence, from a writer intimutely convers- 
ant with the most trivial as well 9s the most import- 
ant passages in the dean’s history, does equal credit 
lA his heart and to his judgment ; nor does he less 
ably refute the other stories appertaining to the want 
of dignity, and even levity, witli which Swift was ac- 
cused, while residing at these livings, of performing 
the, offices of religion. ’J’he practice of having 
divine service on wcek-dajs being very unusual, it 
W'as at first very ill attended. It has been related of 
Swift, that on one of those ^a^s, finding there was 
no other person present but himself and the clerk, 
he b^Jpm by addressing- him as follows: “ Dearly be- 
loved Roger, the scripture moveth you and me in 
sundry places;” and proceeded in that manner 
through the service, 'rhis story is not however 
authenticated ; it rests solely on the credit of lord 
Orrery ; neither Mr. Deane Swift nor Mrs. Whiteway 
had heard it, u'htil the earl’s h^ok made its appear- 
arco; and although they allowed it was like him, 
they believed it to be an invention of loni Orrery’s 
to discredit the dean’s rqppect* for religion. Mr. 
Theophi^us Swift sfiys h^ read it in a jest-book, 
printed betiyeen 15.50 and 1560t To this the writer 
of®lii8 life in the Biog. Brit. rfllCdca in the follow- 
ing words : “ This instance of levity it must he 
owned is sufficient to cfear Ijr. King, then bishop 
of De^y, from any particular ill-will to him in try- 
ing to pi'tivent hjs promotion to thaf deanery.” 

“ I have before expre^ed my doubt that King 
ever opposed the appointment of Swift, and have 
now to observe that this instance of levity, if it ever 
ha|/pened, must have occurred after that deanery had 
been disposed of, and could not therefore have had 
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any influence upon the bishop’s opinion. But in 
truth, Swifl. cannot justly be accuseti .of levity in 
those respects ; his conduct, which was uniformly 
pious, should rather disprove the truth of the anec- 
dote, than such an anecdote, ill authenticated, cast a 
blemish on his character ; it would not be possible 
to adduce an instance from his works where he 
makes a jest of religion. There is another story, 
likewise related by lord Orrery, in his 16th letter, of 
his laying a wager one afternoon with Dr, Raymond, 
of Trim^ that he would begin prayers before him ; 
that both ran as fast os they could to the church, 'mt 
Raymond, who had outrun Swift, walk«%d decently 
up the aisle. Swift, however, did not aUcken his 
pace ; he passed Raymond in the a’sle, and, stf'pping 
into the reading-desk, repeated so much of the ser- 
vice as entitled him to the sum whichi they had 
watered. This story appears, like tl\e others, to be a 
malicious falselsjod, invented for the sole purpose of 
discreditiiig his character.** — (“Historical Annals. *) 

The whole of this statement is as true as it is I'd- 
inlrabtc^; and could the scries of Aill and deeply 
studied and examined notes upon Swift* nfe in this 
distinguished writer’s work appear prefixed to a 
new edition of the dean*^ writings, there can be no 
doubt they would form the most correct and com-* 
]>lete biograp.jj 6f him that has yet been given tm 
the world — pres«£nting a mass of sich and most in- 
teresting illustrations in evgry particular, and which, 
from the minute investigation and comparison they 
display, may be relied upon, in addftion to the requi- 
site entertainment they afford. Cf the same doubt- 
ful character are many of the anecdotes relating to 
this comparatively obaour. portion of Swift’s life, 
though appearing in the respectable character of a 
country clergyman, and with a seriousness and 
earnestness which had nothing of tlie frivolous and 
light demeanour so freely attributed to him. 

“ On Sundays,'* says sir W. Scott, “ the church at 
Laracor was wbll* attended by the neighbouring 
families ; and Swift, far from having reason to com- 
plain of want of* an audience, attained that reputa- 
tion which he proiidunced to be the height of his 
ambition, since inquiries Avere frequently made of 
his faithful clerk, Roger Coxe,® whether the doctor 
was to preach that Sunday. 

“ While resident at Laracor, it was Swift's prin- 
cipal enre to repair the dilapidations which the church 
and vicai^e had sustained by the carelessness or 
avarice offiformer incumbents. He expressed the 
utmost indignation at the appearance of the church, 
and, during the first year of his incumbency, ex- 
pended a considerable sum in nutting it into ref tlr. 
Tlie vicarage he also made comfortably tenantable,^ 
and proceeded to improve it according to the ideas 
of beauty and* taste which were at that time uni- 
versally received. He formed a pleasant garden; 
smoothed the banks of a rivulet into a canal, and 
])Iantcd willows in rcfpilar ranks at its side. These 
willows, so often c..lebrated in the ‘Journal to 


■ Hoger vriis a man of humonr, and merited a mutter like 
Swift. When the Doctor remarked that he wore a scarlet 
waistcoat, he defended hiftiself hs being of the chnrch militout. 
** Will you not bid for these poultry 7” said Swift to his humble 
doTOndant at a sale of fmm>stock. ** No, sir;’* mid Roger, 
“ uiey’rc just agoing t<' Hatch** Tliey were in fact on the 
point of being knocked down to a farmer called Haieh. This 
humourist was origianlly a hatter, ond died at the age of ninety, 
at Bruky in the county of Cavan. 

^ Tlie house appears fmm its present ruins to have been a 
comfortable mansioij The present bishop of Meat'., (whom 
the editor Is proud to call his flrie 'd), wjth classic feelii^, while 
mesung upon his clergy at a late visitation the duty of repairing 
Uie glebe-nonses, addrmsed himself particularly to the vicar of 
Laracor, and leoommoaded to him, m the necessary improve- 
ment of Ills mansion, tu save ns for as possible the walls of Jie 
house which hod bera inhaintod b> his gn'at pit'deccssur. 


Stella,' are now decayed or cut down ; the garden 
cannot be traced ; and the canal only resembles a 
ditch. Yet the parish and the rector continue to 
derive some advantage from its having been once 
the abode of Swift- He increased the glebe from 
one acre to twenty. The tithes of Effernock, pur- 
chased with his, own mo'^ey at a time when it did 
not abound, were, by his will, settled for ever on the 
incumbent of that living. 

‘^Fut Laracor had ye^ greater charms than its 
willows and c inals, the facetious humours of Roger 
Coxc, and the applause of the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood. Swift had no sooner found his fortune 
established in Ireland than it became his wish tliat 
Stella should become an inhabitaiitr of that kingdom. 
This was easily aiaanged. She w'.!s lie. own mis* 
tress ; and the rate oJ* interest being higher in Ireland 
furnished her with a plausible excuse for taking up 
her residence near the friend and instructor of her 
youth. The company of Mrs. Dii.gioy, a woman of 
narrow iucom. and limited understanding, but of 
middle age ani creditable character, '»h\ia(ed in 
a great measure the inferences which the world must 
otherwise have necessarily drawn from this step. 
Some whispers so singular n resolution doubtless 
occasioned ; but the caution of Swift, who was never 
known to sec Stella but in the presence of a thinl 
party, and the constant attendance of Mrs. Dingle j, 
to whom, apparently, he paid equal attention, seem 
•to have put scandal to silence. Their residence was 
varied with the same anxious regard to Stella’s cha- 
racter. When Swift left the parsonage at Laracor * 
the ladies became its tenants, and whem he returned 
they regularly retired to their lodgings in the towni 
of Trim, the capital of the diocese, or were received 
by Dr. Raymond, so often mentioned in the * Jour- 
nal,* the hospitable vicar of that parish. Every ex- 
terior circumstance which could distinguish an union 
of mere friendship from one i T a 'more tender nature 
was carefully observed, and the .surprise at first ex- 
cited by the settlement of Mrs. Dingley and Stella 
in a country to which they were strai gers seems 
gradually to have subsided. It is however h.'ghly 
probable that between Swift and Stella there was a 
tacit understanding that their union was to be com- 
pleted by marriage w'hcu Swift's income, according 
to the pr'ideniial scheme which he had unhappily 
adopted, should be adequate to the expense of a 
matrimonial establish men.,. And here it is impossible 
to avoid remarking the vanit'" of that over-prudence 
which labours to provide against all possiole con- 
tingencies. Had Swift, like any ordinary man in 
his situation, been contented to share his liinite<l 
incume with a deserving object of his aflections, the 
task of his biographers would have been short and 
cheerful; and we should neither l»a\e had to record 
nor to apologise f>r those circumstances V'hieh form 
the r-ost plau .ible charge against his memory." 

The following remarks are peculiarly hapny, evinc- 
ing that sterling good sense and knowledge of life 
for which Sw''ft*8 great biogijipher was, like himself, 
so conspicuous aoove all his contemporaries : — 

“ 111 the pride of talent and of wis ^om he endea- 
voured to frame a new path to haypiness, and the 
consequences have rendered him a warning wliere 
the ' arious vi tucs with which he was endowed 
ought to have him a pattern. 

“ Meanwhile, the risk of ill construction being so 
carefully guarded against, Stella, with her beauty 
and accomplishments, was not long witliout an ad- 
mirer. She was then about eighteen ; her hair of a 
raven black , her featu' es both beautiful and expressive, 
and her form of perfect symmetry, though rather ir- 
cUned to embonpoint.^ To these outward graces 
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were added good senae, great docility, and uncom- 
mon pow^ra both of graxe and gay conversation, and 
a fortune whiclv^ though small, was independent.*’ — 
(Scott’s “ Memoirs of Swift,” vol, i. p. 72.) 

Neither were they ever known to meet but in 
the presence of acthird person.* Sheridan says that 
Swift’s affection for Stellif had not at this time (cin- 
dled into love. I think it proper to givi) some ex- 
tracts from his memoir \n l^is own words, because 
they tend to proVb that Mi^. Johnson’s re'mo^L‘ito 
Ireland was not caused by any hopes of promises pf 
a matrimonial conner:ion with Swift. — * Though 
Stella’s beauty was at*iliat time arrayed in all the 
pride of blooming eighteen, yet it is, certain that he 
never dropped t^c least hint that migj\t indV'^e her 
to consider Aim ift the light a lover. In his whole 
deportment he still maintaiiied®the character of a 
tutor, a governor, and a friend.’ * The trutlt,* says 
Sheridan, * h, tha^ Swift at tliaj dmccknewn ot whal; 
the passion of love was. He had loqg entertained a 
dislike to matrimony; Ke seems to have begn* under 
the domlnlAi of a still more poweflfcif passion — that 
of ambition. Urged by tliia reckless spirit, he every 
year paid a visit to England, absenting Jiimsclf for 
some months from tlie duties of his parish and the 
charming conversation of the amiable Stella.’ ” To 
this slatemokt Mr. M. very appositely replies — ” It 
appears tlierefore that 

‘ Tie likml, but hnd a rouf'her task u liand 
Than lo drive liking to the nnnio'of love.* 

• ” If the passion of ambition was so powerful as 
to overcome that of love at this early period of Swift’s 
life, and that he could resist the allurements of youth 
and beauty at time when they have usually the 
greatest influence, it is not credible that his love 
should afterwards obtain such strength as to master his 
ambition — a passion which usually gains strength 
with years, and in pjooorlion as the former loses its 
power; especially p me temptations which bcfoic 
existed, if they haa not altogether lost their force, 
must have been in d great measure weakened." — 
(” Historic^ Annals,” p. 243.) 

Tffe preceding view is founi’ed on close and ex- 
cffllent reasoning, as well as on a knowledge of 
human nature, and Swift’s character in particular. 
It will also Account for the conduct of the parties 
more satisfaetorily than upon any other thecry ; and 
as a specimen of the contrjgicti^ns upon Ihi”, subject 
we may mention that llawksworth distinctly asserts 
thai Johnson buried in solitude, and 

known only to Swift’s most intimate arquaiukincc, 
having no other female acquaint a nc*.‘ but Mrs. 
Dinglev. And this passage is altered by Dr. John 
Lyon, in his copy of Hawksworth’s “Life of Swift,’’ 
so as to express exactly ther'everse. A curious ()as- 
sage alto occurs in a letter from Mr. Thomas Swift 
(the parscffi Cousin, who laid claffn to a share in 
“ The Tale of a Tub”), in which he a^s (1706^ “if 
Jonathan be married 1 or whether he has been able 
to resist the charms of both those gentlewomen that 
marched quite ^om Mhor-park to ,J)illJlin (as they 
V'ould Ixive marched to the north or anywhere else), 
with full rcsoliftion to engage him.’^ 

It is uot surmising that, Swift declining to avow 
himself as a lover, other suitors should step forward 
and become candidates for so fairS^ prize ;< (Hr, in 
addition to the graces of her perscKij there was some- 
thing extremely fascinating in the vivacity of man- 
ners and conversation of Miss Johnson. Among 

• The distaxco wjiich existed dudng their tirholo lives betw^.»en 
Swift and Stella is exomvliiicd hy the follbwiag passage of a 
letter from the former to Mr. Tick^l, dated Tth July, 1T26. 

wonder how you could exwet to see her in a morning, which 
1. her oldest a.'Hiuamtance, have nut done these dozen years, 
I except once ur twice in a journey (Swift's Works.) < 
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these the reverend William Tisdall, already on a 
familiar footiiig \fith the particS, became one of her 
admirers, and afldressed a letter to Swift, then in 
London. He received a reply from the doctor (dated 
20th April, 1704) in the folLow^g dubious and sin- 
gular terms : — “ I might with good pretence enough 
tdk starchly and affect ignorance of what you would 
be at ; but my, conjecture is that you think 1 ob- 
structed your inclinations to please my own, and 
that my intentions were the sg-mo with yours ; in 
answer to all which I will upftn my conscience and 
hb^ur tell you the naked truth. First, I think I 
have said to you before, that if my fortunes and 
humour sbiVcd me to think of that state I should 
certaifly, amongrall persons on earth, make your 
choice; becaus^ J never saw that person whose con- 
versation I entirely valued hut hers ; this was the 
utmost 1 cvq** gave way to. ^nd, secondly, T n^ust 
assure you sincerely ^at this regard*of mine never 
orfte entered into my^hcad to be an impedtment to 
yoit, but I judged it would perhaps be a clog to your 
rising in the wot’d, and F did not conceive yotTwerc 
then rich e7.j>ugli to make yourself and her happy 
and easy ; but that objection is now quite removed 
hy what you have at present and by the assurances 
t>f Eaton's livings. 1 told you, iwleed, that your 
tPuthority was not sufficient to make^overtures to 
the mother without the dkughter Jiving me leave* 
under her own or her frignd’s hand, which 1 think 
* was a right and prudent step. However, I told the 
mother immcdiatAy, and spoke with all the advan- 
tages you deserve fhiit the objectioA of your fortune 
being removed, 1 declare I have no other ; nor shall 
any consideration of my #wn misfortunes in losing 
so good a friend and companion as her prevail on 
me against her interest and settlement in the world, 
since it is held so necessary and convenient a thing 
for ladies to marry, and that time takes off from the 
lustre of virgins in all other eyes but mine. I ap- 
peal to my letters to herself whetfier*! was ^ot your 
friend in the whole concern, though* Jie part I de- 
signed to act in it was pundy passive, wliich is the 
utmost I will ever do in things of this nature, to 
ft.void all reproach of any ill consequences that may 
ensue in the variety of worldly accidents: nay, F 
went so far to her mother, herself, and 1 think to 
you, as to think it could not he decently broken, 
since I supposed the town had got it in their tongues ; 
and therefore I tiiought it could not mis^riy with- 
out some disadvantage to the lady’s credff. I have 
always described her to yt>u in a manner different 
from those who would be discouraging ; and must 
adekthat, though it has come in my way to converse 
with persons of the liirst rank and of tliat sex more 
than is usual to men of my level and of our function, 
yet I have nowhere met with a humeur, a wit, or 
conversation so agreeable, a better portion of good 
sense, or a truer judgment of men and things, — I 
mean here in England, for as to the ladies in Ireland 
I am a perfect stranger. ,As ft? her fortune, 1 think 
you know it already ; and if you resume your designs 
or would have further intelligence, I shall send you 
a particular account.” * • 

The cautious and distaftt tqne adopted hy Swift is 
liere rem:hrkahle, and assurcc^y no such letter wiis 
ever penned hy a lover to his rival. Tiie lady’s own 
consent had not been ohtain'«d ; and if she had ever 
been influenced in her deci^on by hopes of Swift 
comrng> forward, a rccommendat^n like this, and 
similar letters ^whiqh declares he had addressed 
to Stella, were more than enough to extinguish 
them for ever. . It seems astonishing that with such 
exiidence before her, being indisputably a woman of 
sense and spirit, she did not immediately marry, or 
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treat Swift thenceforward with perfect coolness and 
indifiereuce. At the same time the guardian and 
friend ridiculed tlie lOYcr, whom be declared that 
he recommended, with 'mraerciful severity — seizing 
his personal qualities and foibles to hold him up, if 
possible, in a more disgusting light and it is pro- 
bable that he was not surprised to hear that Stella 
had rejected him. Whether or not he suspected th^ 
dean, he went about, in his rage of disappointment. 
Tenting his spleen in the most opprobrious terms, 
which he persevered in doing for many years. A% 
the same* time we ought to state the case Swift 
makes out for himself : “ For the last fifteen year 
he says, “ he hath been often engaged ir a flirtiiig 
war of satiric burlesque verse. In these combats he 
has often fallen foul on persons wh never dip; ed a 
• pen either fur or against him. As co me, who. I 
solemnly protest, was always innocent during tfie 
whoje time his pen and tongue took thjs u’^ happy turn, 
as well before Uo since, 1 could never be one month 
at peace fbr his wit ; whatc :'cr ^yas wi it to ridicuic 
him was laid at my door, and only by himself." 

Swiff, it must be remembered, in setting out on 
Ids literary career, made a resolution to place 
his name to his productions, and neither to avow nor 
to consider himself acccmntable to any party for 
them. His disawwal therefore, as in thc«case of 
liiitterworth, is worth nothing, and it is rather too* 
much to give hAu credil^ for bciMring meekly the 
attacks of Tisdall for fifteen^years without returning j 
them with interest. There cannot he a doubt as to 
the secret enmity and dislike manifesi; in Swift’s letter, 
and that when he wrote it he had Sufficient reasons 
fiyir believing that “Black Tisdall," whose unodor- 
yjom breath and other bodily infirmities he comme- 
5 >orated in song, would never be the accepted lover 
the accomplished and elegant Stella : — 

“ 'Hiey say Black Tiwlidl’s of yo\ir party, 

Auil 'Poia and bold trau»lab)r Oarty.*’ 

Sir Walter Scottj whose correctness of observation 
and whqpe singular power of penetrating real mo- 
tives were not jurpaased by any of his greatest pre- 
decessors, expressly states that “ Swift maintained a 
long acquaintance with Tisdall without ever liking 
him, and he certainly felt rivalry in the case of 
Stella." Ill other words, he made profession of tlie 
most perfect friendship ; and the truth is, that the 
vanity and the intense desire of being admired in 
this extraordinary man were so great that he wished 
to be esilcemed and beloved by two of the loveliest 
women of his times without incurring the cures and 
responsibilities of married life in a station that would 
have made him appear ridiculous in the eyes of his 
greater clerical brethren. The entire tenor of his 
life, his letters, and his character itself, with his in- 
finite pride and love of dominion, support us in this 
opinion, not before alluded to in the innumerable 
theories advanced by different editors and biogra- 
phers, though both Mr. Mitforil and Mr. Mason ap- 
proach very closely to this supposition. The former 
observes that, “ If did not mistake the nature 
of Swift’s attachment, she did not consider the other 
passions of his mind which might oppose «.r weaken 
it : of most men she* probably would have fudged 
rightly ; hut unfortunately she had to speculate on 
the motives of a person eminently singular in hi 
temper and his thoughts, inclined to move out of 
the road which leads t' general happiness, and to 
find one more congenial to his own disposition." — 
(“ Life of Swift."^ 

■ " When a Roman was dyin^. the next mas of kin 
Stood over him gaping, to take hia breath in. 

Were Tiwlnll the same say to blow out hia breath. 

Such a whiff to the living were murh worae than deotl " 
VOL. I. 


Fror the fi at, Swift’s residence in Ireland appears 
to have been coinpulsor}', and his repeated visits to 
England may be enumerated as among the “ white 
days" of his dark and chequered life. It'Svas the 
land of his hopes, of “ the milk and noney" of that 
ambition of power which he so intensely coveted ; 
and in 1701, with a mind confident doubtless in its 
own vast talents and resources, he left bis lovely 
friends and his new parishioners without a sigh. It 
is singular to observe how difficult it is even for a 
man cT extraordinary poners, undei an arbitrary or 
a mixed forir of government, to make his weight 
felt. It is dilTercut in republics and in limited 
monarchies, in which a powerful church and aris- 
tocracy have not already fixed their roots deeply and 
widely in the vitals of the stete. Even though rir- 
cumstances haa in the main stran£;.'iy seconded tlie 
views of Swift by h*8 adiance and connexion with 
the family of Temple, by his casual insight into the 
history and politics of the times, and by his early 
acquaintance with the political c.iaractcra of the 
day, it Is a curious fact that *'c had made strenuous 
cflbrts to distinguish himself, as appear*' from his 
account of having burnt so many of his MS. papers, 
{fid having visited England so frequently without 
success. Upon his arrival this time, however (1710), 
he found the public mind in a state of excitement 
which followed the impeachment of the e{irls of 
Portland and Oxford, lord Somers and lord Hnlifax, 
on account of the part they had taken in the par- 
•tition treaty. ..e was upon this occasion that Swift 
commenced that series of political tracts upon which 
his fame as a great controversialist and a man of * 
consummate tact and talent, ;is well as of the most 
enlightened views and principles as r^'gards civil go- 
veniment, political economy, and a ti-uc system of 
finance, now so broadly rests. It was these subjects, 
as they in succession occurred, which supplied him 
with inexhaustible matter fur his satire aud wit ; for 
the follies and crimes of men, mu the corruptions so 
deeply engrafted in the systems jf government, of 
the church, law, physic, and r'uencc — monopolies, 
bubble companies, and tlie base time-serv: ig spirit so 
predominant in me journals of the extreme pa ^ics 
in the state-— offered ample opportunities for in- 
dulging his peculiar vein. The policy which Swift 
appears to have had in view, and to have ndvocated 
with uim mitting ardour in his conversation, in his 
letters, and in his more 8C"iou8 tracts, W{i8 that of a 
moderator of the extreme parties in the state, and 
of a high and orthodox disciplinarian in the e^'cle- 
siastical government, which he considered an in- 
tegral part o^ it. 

It was by this peculiar disrinction to which he re- 
sob tely adhered in all his writings that Swift in- 
curred the charge of having deserted the Whig prin- 
ciples, which he first advocated, it is asserte**, in a 
pamphlet — ^the o*.ly one he ever publ’^hed in their 
favou, —to be attributed to his early connexion with 
Temple, and with king William and his ministers, 
who had certainly laid him under no obligation to 
volunteer hi? in their support. As some corro- 
boration of this supposed desertion oi his principles, 
it was brought against him by his p litical enemies 
that he had enlisted himself even by name upon the 
side of the then existing government, whose party 
he sujsequentl^ aliandoned, as plainly appeared in 
the copy of verses .addressed to the honourable Mrs, 
Finch, afterwards his friend and correspondent, lady 
Winchelsea ; — , ^ 

And last, my vpngoanco to complfto, 

May you descend to take reiiowu f 

Pr«\ ail'd on by the thing you hate, 

A Wliig, and onu who wears a goifn. . 
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Rut if hia accusers will only be at th^pains^f con- 
sulting his character of a Whig in his ** Arguments 
against ,lhe Power of Bishops,*’ they will perceive 
the weight of ^he distinction we have pointed out. 
It will be seen that of bis true Whig principles 
throughout life there cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt — that thednHerent love of freedom, justice, and 
patriotism embued all hil views of .civil governpient, 
which it was the ambition of his life ter reconcile to 
those o( a high churchnTan an object which, in his 
high enthusiasifl fur the Amelioration of huAa>ity 
and for the public good, he as vainly soKight t^ realise 
as to reconcile tlie twe rival statesmen, both of whom 
were his friends. Bht he justly acctised the Whigs 
of doTjeliction of principle in their attempts to weaken 
and subvert the church ;*and the ext repic Tories, w'ith 
still great^* justice, of aimiiig a deatfi-blow at public 
liberty, by endeavouring to restore the arbitrary rule 
for wkich the first ('harles lost his head, and to bring 
about the ruiii o^the Whigs bjj^ an hy^mcritiral attach 
upon their system if- corruption, war, and debt, for 
which the said Tories wffre only ambitiSua siihstitut- 
ing the glorious reign of the pretenAe/. 1 1 was in this 
spirit of conciliation^a strange delusion to gain the 
mastery of an intellect like Swift’s, son^ething like 
that of his royal academy for the improvement of 
the English tongue, but which at the same time 
proves his humane and philanthropic disposition — 
that hfc wrote, under cover of a masterly investigation 
into the ** Contests and Dissensions of Athens and 
Rome,’* a correct and luminous review of the exist-' 
• ing state of parties in England. It was published 
without the name of the author ; but upon his re- 
turn to Ireland, in the warmt\ of conversation. 
Swift seems tef have been surprised into a confes- 
sion, the only one upon record, that it was his pro- 
duction. It was in fact ascribed to lord Somers, to 
hisliop Burnet, and others among the ablest Whig 
writers ; but the bjshpp was compelled, by the rc- 
sentinent of parlr^mon'l, to disown it ; and Swift, 
who had returned to Ireland, being taunted by the 
bishop of ^ilniore is a young inexparieticed man 
in denying Burnet to be the author, boldly dc- 
clUi’cd that he had written ift Upon his next visit 
tA England he had no lunger the same motives for 
concealing the authorship, and was courted by all 
the great Whig leaders, who, so far from considering 
that they hacl secured so powerful an jflly, were 
startled' by the singular fr|'Hlo|fi and resok'ion with 
which he reiterated the profession of his principles 
in cliur^b state ; a ^leclaration which they failed 
to take advantage of, and recalled to mind tub late, 
upon the dismissal of t^ie Godolphin rl.iiiistry from 
office. ^ 

The following passages from this able production, 
not unworthy the classical '^listorians he had so long 
BtudieS, will^confirin the opinioi^ we have given 
and sufficfenVly refute the charge of a dereliction of 
principle which not even the Wliig leaders and their 
partisans ventured to bring against him in the face 
of so frank, manly, and clear-sighted a declaration. 
“ It was then u* began to trouble Imj^elf with the 
differentes between the principles of Wl^ig and Tory, 
having formerly employed myself in other, and I 
think much better, speculations. I talked often upon 
this subject with lord Somers ; I told him that, paving 
been long conversant with the Greek and L^tm au- 
thors,’ and therefore a lover of libef ty, I found myself 
much inclined to be what they call a Whig in politics, 
and that besides I thought it impossible upon any 
other principles to defend or submit to the revdiu- 
tion ; but as to religion, I confessed myself to be a 
Ipgh churchman, and that I could not conceive how 
any one who the habit of a clergyman could be 


otherwise if that I had observed very wbll with what 
insolence and haughtiness some lords of the high- 
church party ^treated nut onlf their own chaplains, 
•but all other clergymen whatsoever, and thought this 
was suificieutly^ recompensed by their professions of 
zeal to the church : that I harl likewise observed how 
the hig lords took a direct contrary measure ; 
freated the persons of particular clergymen with 
courtesy, but showed muck contempt and ill will for 
the order in general : that 1 knew it was necessary 
fijr their party to make their bottom as wide as they 
could, by letting all denominations of protestants to 
beSmembers of their body : that I would not enter 
into the mc^tual reproaches made by the violent incr 
on either side, but that the connivance and cncou- 
ragcftcut giv^n<by the Whigs to those writers of 
p^phlets who ^effected upon the whole body of the. 
clergy without: any exceptioi^would unite the church 
as one inan<!,o oppose them, and that 1 doubtcil his 
lordship's friends woold sec the con^l*quence of this.” 

It wil> shortly bj3,se(%i how pertinacicftisly Swift 
adliered to this public a\owal of his opinions and prin- 
ciples of ^ctioi/ln public life, and how prophetic- 
ally he foVtJtold the signal failure of the Whigs — 
their shipwreck upon that very rock which he gene- 
rously discovered to their view. H e had small thanks 
* from thfc leaders or their party, wlyi- .like all disap- 
pointed men, felt only resentment fhif the advice by 
which they had ncfglected ft> profit, imd stood exposed 
to the just reproaches ofirhim who had uttered it. 

Early in the ensuing year king William died ; and 
on his next arrival in London Swift found queen 
Anne upon tl )0 tf?ronc. The Whigs seemed to have 
established their power m)oii a firm basis, but tbeir 
best friend and adviser ifidd aloof; and it is a bold 
assei-tion to hazard, tlmugh a true one, that no 
government could be safe opposed to the principles 
adopted by Swift, both in church and state, and to 
the immense talents and powers of invective of one 
skilled in every species of political, warfare by dint 
of long study and a practical knowledge the mo- 
tives and principles of human action.*^ 

The most interesting epoch, of Swifl's life is now 
^at hand; and, like the mathematician of old, he seem- 
ed only to want a place for the fulcrum by which he 
could move the system of his intellectual world. He 
felt sejisible of his rising importance, and with the 
certainty of waking fame he possessed hope and con- 
fidence in his increasing powers, and doubtless this 
was the very happiest period of his existence. His 
time was passed in a pleasant interchange of the 
calm and soiil-chcering duties of religion, in a most 
liberal yet discriminating dispensing of charity truly 
astSnishing if compared with his poor resources, in 
I the chastened society of those whom he esteemed 
and loved, and in occasional excursions, and regular 
visits to England, where he soon uhode distinguished 
above all by his vast talents and varied acquirements ; 
awing the most abandoned political journals and 
fiercest critics by the just dread of his lash aud the 
A,error of his satiric fame* He had no fiery ordeal, 
as with iqjisf other authors, through which he was 
doomed to pass, although^ in th^^ outset he had formed 
some ifiea of it. His fiqp graphic and correct pic- 
^rc of a» young writer’s progress presents a happy 
^ ulustriitioii ; it was addressCfi About tliis period to 
his friend Dr. Delany ^ 

** As soi^e raw youth in country brod, 

4 To arms by thirst of honour led, 

' at ii skirmish first hetnears 

TbeniiUcts whiczlng round his cars, 

Will duck his head, aside will stait. 

And feel a trembling at his heart, 

Till 'scaping oft without n wound 
^ Lessens the terror of tlie sound ; 
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riy l»uU(*t‘i now asthic1( as hope, 
lie nms into a cnnnou’s chaps ; 

All author thiie who pants f'-r I'amPi 
liesina the world with fear and ^hanie ; 

When first in print, you see hi.n dread 
Each pop}{un levcU’il at iiis head ; 

The l4>aa yon critic's (piill ciintains 
Is destin’d ui besit out his brains ; 

As if lie heard loud thunders roll, 
lories * Lard htive ineny on hi» soul!* 

Concluding that another shot 
■\VauM strike him dead upon the sp<d : 

But when with srpaihlung, slashing, popping, 
lie cannot «eH one creaturu dropping ; 

, Tlial missing l>ve, or missing aim. 

His life is safe, — I mean his fume 
The danger past, takes heart of grace, 

And looks a critic in the face.” 

It was about the same period that Swift com- 
menced his acquaintance with Aud’son and other 
great writers of the day, in whoso -ociety he ap 'lit 
some of his brightest Hours, unalloyed for a season 
with the coldness or the secret ill-will a^id enmity of 
political feeling, which Swift, the generous friend 
and bciu'tactor of both parties, was anxious to avert. 
vSteolo, Arbuthnot, and the other wits, sometimes 
including Pope, were accustomed to P'scmble at 
Button’s, mill Sheridan has left us a humorous ac- 
count of the doctor’s first introduction to men whose 
names arc now almost inseparably connected with, 
his own. the greatness of Swift’s .talent^ 

was know'll to m^ny in private life, and his company 
and conversation much sought after and admired, 
yet his name was little noised in the republic of 
ielters. The only pieces which hc^ad yet published 
ivore “ The Battl^' of the Books” and ** The (’ontests 
and Dissensions in Atlicus and llome.” Nor was 
he personally known, excepting to Mr. Congreve 
and one or two more with whom he liad contracted 
an intimacy at sir VVillinin Tcniplc*.s. It was related 
by Ambrose Philips that they had for several days 
observed a .strange clergj man come into the cofFee- 
housc who seemed utterly uiiacipiainted with anj of 
those who frequantt^l it, and whose custom it was to 
lay his 1 it down on a table, and ivalk backward and 
forward at a good pace for half an hour without 
speaking to any mortal or seeming in the least to 
attend to anything that was going forward there. 
Hr; then used to take up liis hat, pay his money at 
the bar, and w”alk away without opening his lips. 
Tlicy at last eontiuded him to be out of his senses, 
and the name that he went by among them was that 
of the mad parson. This made them more than 
usually attentive to his motions ; and one evening, as 
Mr. Addison and the rest were observing him, they 
saw him cast his eyes several times upon a gentle- 
man ill boots who seemed to be just come out of 
the country, and at last adv .nee towards him as 
intending to address him. They were all eager to 
hoar what this dumb parson had to say, and imme- 
diately quitted* their seats to get near him. Swift 
went up to the country gentleman, and in a very 
abrupt manner, without any previous salute, asked 
him, ** Pray, sir, do '«’ou know any good weather in 
the world t” After staring a little at the singularity 
of Swift’s manner and the oddity of the question, 
the gentleman answeued, *' Yea, air, I thank God, I 
remember a great deal of good weather in my time.** 
“ That is more,'* said Swift, “ than I can say ; I never 
remember any weather that was not too hot or too 
cold, too wet or too dry; but, however God Almighty 
contrives it, at the end of the year *tis all very well.*** 
— (“ Sheridan’s Life.”) 

• 

■ Another anecdote, attributea to the same parties at the 
same place, is as follows Swift was seated by the Are ; there 
was sand on the floor of the coffeehouse ; and Arhutlinnt, with 
a design to play upon this original flgura, offered him a leUer 
which he li^ been just addressing, saying at the same time. 


Th< *6 art numerous other anecdotes — and per- 
haps more vcracious-->fouiid scattered among the 
correspondence and other works of Swift, of which 
the practical jest he played off upon lady^erkcley 
oilers a fair specimen. Being weaned with the mo- 
notonous task of reading Boyle’s “ Meditations*’ to 
her ladyship, he hit off an admhable imitation, en- 
titled “ Meditations upon ilrooiiistick,” whicti her 
ladyship listened to with the utmost gravity, as a 
beautiful composition of the pious and learned au- 
thor. 

Ill 1704 appeared the celebrated “Tale of a Tub,” 
which, though shown in manuscript at sir W. Tem- 
ple’s, and to a few of the autl.or’a friends, and kept 
by him during eight years, was now published with- 
out a name. The club at Button’s it is sain were 
not a little astonished to find th ecccidric jiarsou 
everywhere pointed oui as tlie writer of this unri- 
valled i»e‘ formaucR. It became the general topic of 
the day, and excited public attention in an uncom- 
mon degree. The noted Sachevcicdl, meeting Smal- 
ridge, iluttcrcd him by affec’^’Ug to believe him the 
author, when the latter it is recorded replied in an 
indignunt tone, — “ Sir, not all that you and I have 
in the world should hire me to write ‘ The Talc of a 
Tub.’ ”» in fact there is little doubt that it made 
hiiri numerous enemies in high quarters, not except- 
ing queen Anne and her court ; and it probably 
proved a bar to liis advancement in addition, to his 
satiric effusions upon the favourites of the queen. 
“The author Ii%s reason,” observed Atterbury, “to 
coiicesil Iiimsclf, because of the profane strokes in 
that piece, which would do his reputation and into-* 
rest in the world more Jiarm than his wit can do 
him good.” Though written to promote the interests 
of the high-church party, it was considercil by super- 
ficial readers as profane ; some even of the Tories 
were disiileased at the freedom of the satire : both 
King anil Wotton published answers to it, and upon 
the continent it was very nn-aiiiy construed by Vol- 
taire and his followers into a covci ^ design to advance 
the cause of scepticism and inti lelity. Men of judg- 
ment, taste, and literary discritniiiatio.., however, 
did full justice to the motives by whicn the ^rpat 
satirist was actuated ; and the most able and esti- 
mable belonging to all parties were soon added to 
the list of his friends and adinirors; while the great 
Icadei’s, ’''hether AVhigs or Tories, struck with the 
splendid and powerful display of talent, the bold 
correct allegory, the vivacity of the wit, and the 
rapid vehement vigour of th ' style, became prjpor- 
tionaHy eager to secure so resistless a ciiaiupion for 
their respoc’lvc ranks. Swift might have made liis 
owr terms ; but, adhering resolutely to the distinction 
he Had made with regard to his principles of action, 
he was for some time a^-aid of joining the Tories, 
from the extreme violence of a section — the leaders of 
the October Club, — or to coalesce with ho, Whigs, on 
account of their desire to render the church com- 
pletely subordinate and instrumental to objects of 
state. Many of Swift’s intimate fricmla, including the 
heads of bof pa dies, and in particulm* Addison and 
Steele, being perfectly aware of the peculiar views ei^- 
tertained by him, never dreamed c." charging him 
with incousisteiicy in refusing his support tq the ex- 

** Tlic 9 1 sand thn' ” ’* I have got no sand,” ansvvered Swift, 

" but I .an help you to a little gravel.” TTiis he said so sig- 
niflcantly that Xrhii..«inot hastily snatched back his letter to 
save it trom the fate of the capital of Lilliput. Their ac- 
quaiutancu Imd not then however ripened into inihiiocy.— 
(Scott’s “ Life of Swift,” p. 83.) 

» Piiriog the latter 3 'ear 8 of his life, it is L.dd that Mrs. 
Wliitcway observed the dean looking over this singular pro- 
duction. when, all .at on< t closing the liook, " Good God I’* he 
exclaimed '* what a gcuius I hod when I wrote that 1” Ho also 
considered it the cause of his favour with lord Oxford’s ministry. 

* • C 2 
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tremes of either party, and in finall/ inakiLg his 
selection, to join the ministry which acted most in 
unison vrith his views of the church. His friend 
Addison, who h^d recently published his Travels, at 
this period (1704-5) sent him a copy of them with 
expressive marks of his highest esteem and regard.* 
Among other distinguished men with whom Swift 
was already intimate, n6t merely upon political 
grounds, — except so far as he was inifariably the 
strenuous ad vocatec of IrAand, — were lords Somers, 
Halifax, and Pcfbbroke; and to his other limrsry 
connexions he shortly added the accj^aintascc 
Prior, Parnell, Garth, d’hilips, and more especially 
Pope and Gay, to botli* of whom he bacamc warmly 
attached. • 

After the appqpance df “ The Tale gf a Tufc,” up 
to the yearl708, iiwift — thoggh |cti'«ely engaged in 
the composition of several w'orks, forming part of 
that series of political allcjgorics which reqtiir'es the 
exercise of fc!ie highest genius, \ff be brought out at. 
the precise period to attain some definite oWeet— 
remained a close but cafhi observer, and p#Aulisheit 
few pieces 'bf any interest. He na*rl prepared a 
masterly reply to the dcistical opinions of Tindal, 
but seems to have been deterred from its completion 
by more important engagements. It aims some 
powerful blows however at “ the infidels and latitu- 
dinarians,'* afid covertly also at the Whigs, of whose 
policy fn regard to the ehnrch he was an uncompro- 
mising enemy. He struck hard at alliance be- 
tween low-church doctrines, dissent, and infidedity, 
which he consitlcrcd to form part of the character of 
the reigning Whigs, lie wished to inscribe upon 
his political banner the principles of high'Church 
independence cC.nbincd with civil liberty, as both 
forming an integral part of the British eonstitutiou, 
hut neither to he maintained by subserviency to the 
other. To allay the extreme violence of parties, to 
prove his own consist^t views, and to show how 
far it was impossible lor him to unite with the 
Whigs, he wrote his Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man a prdduction which caused the iirst 
Gstrangemei?^ between him and the heads of the 
parly'Vhen in power. He foui \ that no efforts to 
reconcile high-churcli principles with AVhig politics 
were likely to be attended with success ; he was 
compelled make his choice between two evils; 
and, consulting the dignity and charactei of his 
order, he considered that ir\ Joining the cxijj'.ing op- 
position he chose the least, lie boldly declares the 
motfcves which he vias actuated — his veneration 
for the church of England, and its govvrnraertt by 
convocation upon independent interests-; while at 
the same Umc he as strenuously ad'^.ocates the piln- 
ciplcs of the revolution.** ** In order,*’ he concludes, 
to preserve the constitutic-a entire in church and 
state, Whoever has a true value f<jr both would be 
sure to avoid tVie extremes of Whig for the sake of 
the former, and the extremes of Tory on account of 
the latter.** 

Opinions like these, even more stroMly than the 
author's “ Lettev" on the'Sacramentfl Test,** tended 
fa.'ther to widen the breach between him and the 

■ In a blank loaf* at the commcncvmrnt of tbo Imok Addisoti 
wrote— 

* To Dr. Jonathan Swift. Q ^ 

The most agreeable companion, v 

The truest friend. ** 

And the great<*8t gcniiis of his age, 

This book is presented by hU 

Most liiiml)le servant, 

* THE AUTnoIt<‘ 

** ** I amuse myself sometimes with writini; vi-rses to Mrs. 
Finch, and sometimes with proiects fitfr the uiiitinj;; of purties, 
which 1 perfect overniglit and bum in the morning.”— (Letter 
Co col. linnter, Jan. ISih, 1708-9.) ^ 


Whigs, and 'nther causes were not wanting to aggra- 
vate the soreness fjlt upon both sides. The influ- 
ence of Harley was beginninjf to be felt, and the 
Whig leaders taking the abarm, andafinding their 
efforts to attach ^wift to their c^use in vain, wisely 
resolve^ to send him out of th^way. With the va- 
cillation of a sinking party they successively designed 
fdlr him the post of secretary to the embassy at 
Vienna, and afterwards the bishopric of Virginia, 
^ith supreme authority over the clergy of the pro- 
vince — both offers which in the cutset of his career 
Swift might have listened to ; but court influence and 
the*Vharton faction in the ministry prevailed, leav- 
ing Swift jilCbd with resentment and eagerly watch- 
ing his opportunity to inflict a signal revenge. As 
he enn^haticall)^ (Apresses it in his Journal, ** he had 
mischief ii^his heart,** and he was bent upon 
“ giving it to the scoundrel Whigs all round ;** the 
recollection rf Somers’ coldness, Halifax’s treachery, 
Berkeley’s corrupt aJid base violation of his pro- 
mises, wfth WhailQii’s unprincipled conaVict and 
abiftidoncd character, having raised a storm of indig- 
nation in Ir^ breast which only their utter disgrace 
and humiliaiioii could appease. The spirit of his 
political animosity indeed may he said to have per- 
vaded all his writings from this period ; while, to 
^ve theih at once a keener edge secure for 

them a wider and more extensive rar^e of influence,, 
if possible to the perpetual exposure and ignominy 
of his enemies, he coiichcd them in a succession of 
exquisitely wroiigl^t allegories, commenced with his 
“Tale of a Tiib,”, and brought to. still higher per- 
fection in his “Gulliver’s Travels,” that wonder- 
ful illusion of intellectual painting, and his crown- 
ing triumph of the imaginative faculty. Where 
there exists power, the will to avenge is seldom 
wanting; “Vengeance is mine” is ever the motto 
of sovereignty in the natural as in the intellectual 
and moral world ; and we are to remember that 
Swift’s incentives to fiery action lYerc newly im- 
pelled by the studied neglect and indigtiiticstcast by 
the Whigs upon that reformed church o* which he was 
a member, by their corrupt and .lavish expenditure, 
their interested and nefarious prosecution of an in- 
terminable war, anel its consequent progeny of taxes, 
famine, and national debt. These combined causes 
of offence in Swift’s estimation, whether well or ill 
founded, offered powerful instruments by which to 
work the utter downfall of a tottering ministry ; and 
he availed himself of them witli uiiscrujmlous eager- 
ness; inllictiiig successive blows, till with his merci- 
less tomahawk he bore sAVfv-j with the merriment of 
the Indian warrior the scalps of the discomfited 
Whigs,* not exceptingpthe hero of Blenheim, who in 
vain expressed his anxious desire to soften the re- 
sentment of Dr. Swift. 

In 1708 he followed up his first attack in a tract 
entitled “ An Argument against Abolishing Chris- 
tianity,” admitted on all hands to be an exquisite 
specimen of successful irony. Jic found time also 
fjr a humorous exposure of mie of the prevailing 
superstitions of the day, in his “ Predictions for the 
Year 1708,'* under the ni^e of Isaac Bickerstaff, in 

• Tho earl of Wharton evinced nx, extreme desire to remove 
tbe sacromchtal test ; another ofTei^e in the eyes of Swift, al- 
ready in arms ngainst him. The Whtg party gave out in ro- 
taliatioo, that when Somers introduced Swift to WlmTton as a 
fit person to Iw his chaplain', tho hitter answered, alluding to 
.Saul's supposed opinions on religion, “ VYc must not encourage 
tliese Alltows ; a'e nave not uliaracter enoiigh ourselves a sar- 
casm Swift did ncyt fail to avenge. In aaditioii to his *' Short 
Character,'’ he fell upon theMevoted Whig by depicting him 
under the eKaraetor of Wires, in one of the uumijers of the 
Examiner ; and his “ Letter to a Member of Parliament in 
Ireland ' ' has immediate reference to thp subject of Uie abolition 
of the sacramental tost. 
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which he prognosticated the death of the great 
soothsayer Partridge himself, whic'' was to take 
place on the 29th of March about eleven at night. 
The astrologer in his wrath published a serious 
reply, protesting thav he was not dead, and that all 
were knaves who reported otherwise ; but this only 
brought down on him the “ Vindication of Isaac," 
to the no small entertainment of the public. 

The success of this exquisite burlesque is said to 
have induced Stcelo ^o assume a nom de gticrre of 
60 mucH popular attraction, and the papers which 
Swift generously contributed gave support tc the 
heavy calibre of that unlucky writer ^ wit, who, 
when loft without his frieud Addison and other 
adventitious support, sunk to tho- level for which 
nature had designed him. lluriug the ensidng 
year, Swift produced his ** Project fdr the Advaiicc- 
xnciit of Ileligion/’ atldrcssed to ladj Berkeley ; a 
project of whicn Johnson coi.ectly obser>es that it 
is “fori^cd with just purity nf intention, and dis- 
played with sprightliness and elegance ; it can only 
be objected that, like many othe. projects, if not 
generally impracticable, it is yet evidemly hopeless, 
as it supposes more zeal, concord, and perseverance, 
than a view of mankiud gives reason for expecting." 
fie might liavr ydded that in this singular' produc- 
iion the author had likewise a political object ; anil 
that, while endeavouring to inculcate the principles 
of religion and virtue, he 9tf,ill aimed at pulling down 
from “their bad eminence," as hq conceived it, his* 
now sworn enemies the Whigs.^ Ininjediutely after 
its publication, Swift returned to Ireland, still ac- 
tively engaged in prosecuting his political warfare, to 
W'hich he doubtless attributed, with the assistance of 
Harley’s intrigues, the ensuing fall of the Whig 
ministry under Godolphin and Somers, when the 
Tories came into power. Swift, who had spent some 
of his happiest hours during this >isit in Addison’s 
society, at thatlirni^ secretary to lord AV barton, was 
roused this event to fresh efforts, and a perfectly 
new scene opWed upon his aspiring mind. 

The Irish clergy if seems had long complained of the 
pajmeutof twentieth parts and first-fruits, which had 
been remitted in England, hut all their efforts to obtain 
the same boon had jjroved unavailing. As early as 
1708 Swift had displayed his zeal and activity in the 
Irish convocation, and he >vas now invited by the lord 
primate of Ireland and the other bishops to negotiate 
with IVfr. Harley, who had so successfully exerted 
his influence for the English clergy, and was already 
aware of Swift’s hostility to the Whigs, and the man- 
ner in which he conceived he had, like himself, been 
iiijurioasiy and even insultiii'-'y tresited by the heads 
of that powerful party.*’ Full credentials having 
been prepared, Swift once more quitted his residence 
at Laracor,*: ahd arrived in London early in Septem- 

• In his “Journal to Strlla’* he ohserN'es (p, 31), “Lord 
llalilax n health to me to day. It was the resurroction of 

the Whigs, whicli I rofo* «d, unless he would a<ld their refurm- 
ation too; and 1 told iiim he was tlio only Whig in Eugla d 
1 loveilor had any gooii opinion of.” Halifax, it is asserted, 
hail intimated a dehire to make Swift u prelxu. lary of West- 
minster, but this the latter valued as it deserred. So groat was 
his dislike of Somers, that ho not only called him iu his Jour- 
nal '* a false, deceitful ratoil,*’ but represented his weaknesses 
and vices, in more tlian ync of his tracts, iu the most odk us 
colours. 

** '* Swift was extremely anxious that Harley sliould have file 
full honour of granting the reciuest of the Iridi clergy, and 
Was much dissiitistled with the directions lie received from the 
bishops to solicit frym the ihiku of Ormond wdiat he Judged 
had alre<uly been, coneodeil by the premier.”— (Scott.) 

‘ *'It anpears that, in addition to his inimitably humorous 
attack on Partridge, a burlesque account of whose grievanemi 
was published by Dr. Yalden, he hail in Ireland employed his 
leisure moments in preparing his famous “ Prediction of Mer- 
lin,” the British w izard, giving, iu a liaupy imitation of the style 
Of Lily, a commentary on some blavk-lctter verse'- most inguni- 


ber, 1710, at a moment when party violence was at 
its height. There was no longer a prospeejt that the 
moderate measures he had so strenuously advocated 
would produce the least effect, and as his political 
opiiiious turned chiefly upon zeal for the interests of 
his order, he declined all further overtures from the 
AVhigs; and as, according tO his own maxim, no good 
citizen could remain neutral in such n situation of 
affairs, he chose his party, and t’le good fortune of 
th ' \ ories prevailed. 

Ill that int.iresting narrative of events and anec- 
dotes which he now coirniencod (“Journal to 
Stella’’) he describes the ijupressioii produced by 
his appearance on the scene of action, ai'd the 
cilortr made by the Whig party to||(viu back >60 
redoubtable a cluimpim to their camp. ‘‘ All the 
Whigs," he says, “were ra\ishod to sec me, and 
would hi.ve laid hold on me as a twig to sav^ them 
from sinking ; and the great men were all making 
their clumsy apologies. It is g 'oil to sec what a la- 
mentaole euutcssion the AVl.igs all make of my ill- 
usage." As a further index to the motives by which 
he was actuated, and which bears out the judicious 
view taken of his conduct at this period by sir AV alter 
Scott, we quote anutlier passage which \ery signifi- 
cantly points to hi.s future conduct in the fierce po- 
litical struggles which ensued. “ I shoi Id be terribly 
vexed to see things come round again ; it would 
ruin the church and the clergy for ever." He had 
observed also with disgust that, ou the approaching 
fall of file AVhig adminisl ration, lord Wharton, who, 
in his pride of pow'er had treated him in the most 
arrogant st)le, suddeuly changed his demeanour and 
ali’ccted to caress him, with the inf ’.dions design, aa 
Swift suspected, of bringing him into discredit with 
the ehureli party. The Tories, on their side, were 
not without alarm, and how strong were their ap- 
prehensions of those early AVhig opinious which ho 
had been known to eiilcrtain with regard to civil 
policy may be infened from the avowal of the Tory 
leaders themselves (June BO, 1711), in the intimacy 
of friendship which ensued, “ that Sw^ft was the 
only mail in Englan’ of wliom they were Jifia’d." 
He had moreover experienced a cool reception from 
Godolphin, which he bitterly revenged by his rut- 
ting lampoon of “ Sid llamet," wdiich met with asto- 
nishing success and was read with loud applause 
at Harl y’s table, though not then suspected to be 
Swift’s. The circumstances attending the fall of 
the Godolphin ministry, ac..elcratGd by tlu' lengths 
to which they carried their prosecution ot Sadie ver- 
ell, and the high 'fury cxc'tementwhidi it produced 
till lughout the I ition, are too generally known to 
require comment, and we shall proceed with Swift's 
own account of his inte view with the new minister, 
given in his correspondence with archbishop King : 
— “ As soon as 1 received the packets f Jiv. your grace 
1 went to wait upon Mr. Harley. I had prepared 
him before by another hand, where he was very in- 
timate, and got myself represented (which I might 
justly do) us i ac extremely ill used by the last mi- 
nistry, after some obligations, because I refised to go 
certain lengths they would have me." He also states 
more particularly in his Journal (Oct. A, 1710), 
“ Mr. Harley received me with the greatest respect 
and k’ndnesB imaginable, and appointed me an hour 
two or three dayj after to open my business to him." 

ouHly composed in cni^pnatical reference to the occurrences of 
the time.” — (Scott.) Nearly at the same period he produced 
his veriies on “ llaiici!* and Hiilemon,” those on “ VanbriiKh's 
House at Whitehall.” with some other light piecos of occasiimal 
liumtiur, like the conti./versy with Partridge, and similar Icii- 
ties, better known to the general readin- than IhoKO able and pow- 
erful political treatises which obtained for him so High a re- 
putation and such cxtcL .iio influence at tlie time. 
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It would appear that the new minister's courteous 
and blatvl demeanour was highly pleasing to Swift's 
pride, contrasted with the usage he declares he had 
experienced from the Whigs ; he was met upon that 
footing of eciuality ^hich his genius and temper ex- 
acted ; there wc*?e no shifts or subterfuges had re- 
course to ; a gentlemanly ‘frankness’was observed on 
both sides; and after inquiring into the mcasuresthe 
zninistryc meant tb adopt, and finding they ^ were 
moderate with regard to politics, and zealous ifiid 
decided in favour of the high-chuich* intcri^its co 
much in unison with Jjfts own views, he engaged to 
support them with his whole heart 'and strength. 
The i6ject of his mission necessarily led to frequent 
interviews wHi^ic first 'ministcis^and f*hcse aCorded 
opportunities for a mutual Sponjidoifce and respect 
which terminateil in the most unreserved and lasting 
friendflliip. “ 1 must tell you,” he writes ^Journal, 
October 7thP), “ a^great piece of Vefmt’lneiit in Har- 
ley. He charged mo to come and sog him often ; I 
told liim 1 was loth to frouble him^in, so umcn busi- 
ness as he had, and desired I might have leave to 
conic at his levee, which he immediately refused, and 
said that was no place for friends !” 

In a few days he states the satisfactory progress 
he was making, though Harley was a man noted for 
his proerastitMing sjiiiit, CACiL in alfuiis that vitally 
coiicerhed the interests of his administration. 
** Harley tells me (October 10th) liq has sihown my 
memorial to the (lueou and seconded it very hearti- 
ly ; because, said he, ‘ the tjucen designs to signify 
it to the bishops of Ireland in form, and take noliee 
that it was done upon a memorial from you;’ 
which he said h^did to make it look more respectful 
to me. I believe never anything was compassed so 
soon ; and purely done by my personal credit uitli 
Mr. Harley, who is so excessively obliging that 1 
know not what to maV^ of it, unless to show the 
rascals of the othq^’ party that they used a man un- 
worthily wlio had deserved better.’’ And he adds 
(October l^^h), ** I sfaud with the new* people ten 
timci^ bettev- than ever 1 did with the old, and ten 
tiiiiV;s more caressed.” 

Swift now clearly saw, from the extreme violence 
of the oppoi^itc party, that Harley's udministratiun 
stood in need of every suppoit to obtain a perma- 
nent fooling both with the queen and the iiaticiii. 
To do tiiis it was iieressai^' to ])rudurc rfhnarkcd 
change in public opinion, not only to inilueucc but 
to sw ay t!/e popular minh in regard to great questions 
which called for the most refined policy, combined 
with a degree of skill an^ dexteritY whibli few con- 
troversialists over possessed. It was no less tViau 
striking at the power and humbling the pride of tlie 
powerful party that had rufiHl alike the senate and 
the court, and contrived, by the ilh'sion of military' 
glory and flicMnost corrupt practices, t'' reiidcy war 
and its public burdens almost popular, and by 
means of a national debt and a factitious moneyed 
interest, before uukiiowrii, to strike ilieir fangs deep 
into the vitals a" the state. It was,' in fact, to pro- 
dtice a rfivolutiem in the temper ami fcclfng» of the 
nation tliat Swift now summoned his transcendent 
powers, and they proved equal to the Iierculcan 
task he was so bold to undertake ; itf success i^xed 
the Tories firmly in their scats, which they retained 
up to the close of queen Anne’s reign. “ The pre- 
sent ministry have a difficult task,” he sn^s (Nov. 
2bth, 1710), ** and want me. According to the b^st 
judgment I have, they are pursuing the true interest 
of the public, and therefore I aip glad to contribute 
all that lies in my power.” 

The writers upon both sides now prepared for ti\e 
^gladiatorial struggle thgt wa^ tb deckle. the fortune 
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of the Tories stil^ trembling m the balance, or the 
perniunent huei|iliation of theVr foes. No stronger 
testimony to the celebrity alfeady obtained by Swift 
can be adduced, than that the .best Tory leaders in 
so peijilous a juncture intrusted to Swift alone the 
entire control and conduct of their political organ 
the “ Examiner,” before supported hy tlie combined 
efforts of men" like St. John, Atterbiiry, and Prior, 
^Hc hesitated not a monieiit, tliough ranged on the 
other side he must liave beh(^l Tvith pain his friends 
AiUison and Congre^ c, with bishop Burnet, Steele, 
aiiiW Rowe. He took uii the controversial fiail 
with the Mfbiigth of a giant and tlie resolution of 
a martyr, who risked all to insure the triumph of 
the clkirrh to >vlhch he was so attached, to support 
thi|»cauKC he had embraced, and doubtless to wreak 
his vengeance upon the men by whom he had been 
neglected iii'their prosperous day. No womlcr that 
Ajidison prudently Yrithdrew- from' the field ; lie 
knew the ‘colossal pawef of such an adversary, the 
tcifcper of his keen and trenchant blade, the resist- 
less vigoin^w'itlf' which he beat down e\cry fence, 
and the merciless s]>eed witli wbieli he pursued and 
trampled upon a routed foe. Besides, bis more 
g.'iitle and placid nature shrank from such an en- 
counter wdLli one whose genius, his own ad- 
mission, is to be placed in the highest rank, whose 
frieiidsliip he hail cultivated, and whose respect 
and esteem, spite of all party feelings, be knew 
that he possessei?.* 

Swift’s first paper of the ” Examfuor” appeared in 
little more than a month after his introduction to 
Harley; and he continuc^'d them till the middle of 
the following year, when’, having attained the de- 
clared objects for whieJi he* wrote, he abandoned 
the undertaking as comparatively useless to his ul- 
terior plans. During this period he grew into 
entire confidenee with the ministry, was admitted to 
their privj councils held at IlurJey’-s liousc, and in 
all the great questions of state became at their 
guide, philosopher, and friend, taking the unerring 
lead, and marslialliiig them thev w aj to success with 
a singular foresight and sagacity boniering on 
the prophetic, and with a judgment w’hich never 
failed him in the most trying crisis of events. The 
popularity of his writings at the same time was pro- 
ducing a gradual but decided change in public 
opinion, and met with almost uiiprccedonfod suc- 
cess. The observation made by the lord-keeper 
Harcourt seems very applicable to his strenuous 
efforts in the outset, to thc*^etfect produced by them, 
and to the confidential situation in which he stood 
as the adviser, no lessfthan the Sampson-likc cham- 
pion, of their cause. Dr. Swift,” he observed, “ is 
not only our fevoritc, but he is our governor” — au 
observation it would be difficult to believe without 
‘strong evidence besides that of Swift, and our know- 
ledge how widely and deeply the influence of a con- 
summate political genius and (jbe mastery of lofty in- 
dividual mind and nerve can extend. Nor w'as 
there any, undue assumption in this ; it was the 
result of his intellectual position, and until he ob- 
tained 'a solid footing in ♦he ministerial confidence, 
upon whidh he could think Itnd act, could display 
Ills real character and his p5vt-or, wc observe that 
he always conducted himself w'ith the same couriesy 
and deference towards his superiors in rank as other 

• A^^jdispu soon detected the aew auxiliary, says Mr. Mitford, 
nad reiirtU from the flcld ; though Dr. J&hnsuu considers that 
bis papers wore Bil|)eriur to hb .*iutiigonist's. 

Dr. Johnson, aocording to Seutt, overlookoil the circumstaiico 
of Addison's proAioiis retirement when he reiiresented the con- 
troversy ns conducted boUveeii Swift aud hU friend, 'flie last 
WtTig “ Examiner” isdalod Itith October, ITl'J; and No.xiii. of 
the *' Examiner,” the first w ritten by Swift, the 8nd of Novem- 
ber, an interval of three weeks. 
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people ; requested to be admitted at the minister’s 
ievee from fear of a. noying him in his affairs, and 
called many t^mes upon him on his fi,st arrival without 
seeing him. He had also expressed his fears to his 
friend Addison, at I le same time asking his advice 
with regard to coming to England, and the little 
prospect there appeared of his being preferred in 
his profession by cither party, llnw, therefore, he 
so soon carried it with the high and the strong 
hand towards the greatest personages in the state, 
we are mt a loss to account for, except on the sup- 
position of that strong intellectual faculty v'ucli 
raises its possessor to pre-eminence, subdues and 
commands all feebler minds, and moulds even obsta- 
cles and circumstances the most u itoward to ‘ts spe- 
cial purpose. Soon wc see he quarrels with the first 
minister, whose notice he had before courted with 
BO much deference tliat he sent a me^'seuger before 
to bespeak his* regard on the 'ground that he was an 
ill-used %uan, as if he had been some puo^ traveucr, 
without protection or the power of retaliation, sud- 
denly set upon by Whig highway len and robbers, 
Harley must have smiled at this politic and modest 
demeanour in a man of the doctor’s character ; and 
the affected deference for tlie advice of Addison 
when he had doubtless made up his own mind 
. cquall}' shows the manner in which he concealed Ijis 
opinion of his own povvers and^ho objects he had 
in view. But once raistu^ upon the shoulders of the 
men in power his genius rose equal to the occasion,* 
beyond tlie expectations of those most interested in 
his success, and far beyond even t-ic dread of enemies 
who fell under the lash of his withering satire. So 
deeply and justly did he icel offended at the premier 
sending him a bank-bill for 50/. that he reiused to 
take him into favour unless he made an apology 
(one seldom required on that score), and as a fartlicr 
humiliation scut the prime minister of Great Britain 
into the house ;ivith a message to the secretary to in- 
form \^m that Dr. Swift could not dine witli him 
that day if no dined late. And in another part of 
his Journal he warns St. John ** not to appear cold to 
him at any time, for he would not be treated like a 
Bclioolboy ; that he would not bear it from a crowned 
head, and he tliought no subject’s favour worth it.’* 

There can be no doubt that a man who took 
these freedoms must have felt his power, and how 
indispensable that power was conceived to be for 
maiutHining in their seats tliose who could brook 
such airs as the price of their existence as a ministry. 
Nor did he only exact '‘his marked respect for him- 
self ; he set up a new standard for the conduct of tlie 
court and aristocracy towards men of talent and ..lerit, 
as in the case of ramcll and Iiis other friends, very 
different to any observed in the days of Butler or 
Dryden. Hb would have the ministers to consider it 
their duty as well as an honour to court the society 
of men of genius and worth, on higher grounds and 
from nobler motives than the obsequious flatteries 
and mean compliances they had been accustomed to 
receive ; and this example, seconded by writers of high 
talent and independent f<*eling, like Pope and Addi- 
son, first emancipated our literature from it"; degrad- 
ing servility to rank and power, and transferred it 
to the patronage o^ the public and the world, ir he 
sometimes carried this spirit to undue lengths, and 
exercised the powers ae had grasped with harshness, 
let us remember the cold insvdting receptions he first 
met with from Ihe TVhigs, and the manne* in which 
it is equally clear the Toiy ministry would also have 
treated him and his friends if he had chosen to sub- 
mit to their terms instead of assuming this high and 
independent deportment. 

“ I dined to-day,” he says (Nov. 11, 1710), 
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“ by invitation, with the secretary of state, Mr. St. 
John. Mr. Harley came into us before dinner, and 
made me his excuses for not dining with Uv,, i)ec|iu8c 
he was to receive people who came to propose the 
advancing of money to government. The secretary 
used me with all the kindness \n the world. Prior 
came in after dinner, ati^d upon an occasion the 
secretary said to him, * The best thing I ever read 
is not yours, but Dr. Swi^ on Vanbrugli which I 
do L it reckon so very g^'od neitliev : but Prior was 
damped till ^ stuffed him with two or three compli- 
ments. He told mo among other things that Mr. 
Harley complained he could keep nothing from me, 

I had the way so much of getting into him.” Had 
this ministJ'y stood upon a firmer basis probab.y they 
W'ould have ohown Swift less defe* mce and respect, 
but they felt tiic w ant of both his political sagacity 
and controversial talent, and doubtless humoured 
him “ up to the top of his bent.** Harley, after the 
defeat of the Wliigs, had to guar against those of 
his O'vu partj who were determined Jacobites or 
high-flying Tjriss, resolved not only on victoiy but 
revenge ; and to balance the furious activity of llicse 
fiictiuns, which at length, under St. John’s guidance, 
undermined his power, he kept in place a consider- 
able number of the \Vhig party. Swift early saw 
and warned him of the peril to which he was ex- 
posed, not so much from this temporising policy, to 
which he was favourable till the ministry gained 
strength and konfldcnct*, but from the discord be- 
tween the leaders to which it gave rise. This, from 
the beginning be pronounced, would be tlie rock 
upon which the ministry would split: “It stood,” 
he said, “ like an isthmus, between the Whigs on ^ 
one side and the violent Tories on the other. They 
arc able seamen, but the tempest is too great, the 
ship too rotten, and the crew all against them.” It 
is only surprising how, with such elements to con- 
tend against, they contin‘*jd, supported even by 
Swift’s pilot genius and jiulgi .ent, to weather the 
storm HO lung as they did ; )>ut not a day or hour 
passed in which he was not attempting i*' some way to 
steer them clear of Die dangers that threatened on all 
sides. It would seem, however, that misunderstand- 
ings were the onlcr of the day, from which the groat 
pilot himself was not exempt ; for he broke otit into 
mutiny and declared that he would desert the ship. 
“Mr. Harley (Feb. 6, 1710-11) desired me to dine 
with him again to-day, out 1 refused him; for 1 fell 
out with him yesterday, end will not see him again 
till he makes me amends.” He had be .n insulted 
by the offer of a bank-bill, and adds, (Feb. 7,) “I 
w*’B this moriiij'g early with Mr. Lewis of the sc- 
c 'etary’s office, and saw a letter Mr. Harley had 
sent him, desiring to be reconciled ; but I was deaf 
to all entreaties, and have desired Lewis to go to him 
and let him k».ow 1 expected furt^'cr .satisfaction . 

If VC let ..hese great ministers pretend too much 
there will be no governing them. He promises to 
make me easy if 1 will but come and see him ; but 
I won’t, a" d b j shall do it by message, or I will cast 
him off.” Swift accordingly rccci . od the apologies 
which he conceived due to the pot ‘tion in whicn he 
stood, and Harley and his friend ai.d adviser became 
more intimate than before the failure of this at- 
teiupt to place Die latter on the footing of a hireling 
writer. , 

It would seem that he treated St. John with equal 
and even greater freedom when occasion called for 
't, and says (Feb. 25), “ I dined to-day with Mr. 
secretary St. John, on condition 1 might choose my 
company, which v.-ere lord Uivers, lord Carteret, sir 
T. Mansel, and Mr. Lewis. 1 invited Masham, Hill, 
sir John Stanley, jiivl George Granville, but they 
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were engaged ; and I did it in revenge of his naving 
such bad company w-hen I dined with him before. 
So we^^ughed, &c.” It would appear, however, 
that the secretary also knew how to take his re\engc, 
for we are told “ he put a cheat upon the doctor*' 
by intercepting six dozen of excellent Burgundy 
which lord Pcte^lborough, had sent to be forwarded 
to Swift’s cellar; but the secretary was “never quiet 
till they were all gone, r so I reckon he owes me 
thirty-six pound^.’* t • I ^ 

No time was lost in preparing fpr a trial of 
strength hetweeu the two great conteiKling parties, 
and Swift was coustan/*ln his attendance at the pre- 
mier’s weekly council. “I dined with Mr. Harley 
to-day" (March 3, 17 “ Evci^- Saturd*.]^ lord- 
kdSeper, secrctaryk^St. John, and I dine fv^ith hiih, and 
sometimes lord Rivers, ana thtfy It^ in none else. 

I stayed with Mr. Harley till nine, whciv we had 
much (Bscoursc together after thq rest were gone, and 
1 gave him^ery tiftilyinyopiniOii when he desired it." 

That opinion w& ojen wanted, Mor the* Whig 
leaders had prepared a powerful op^)ocition* and re- 
newed their intrigues more assiduously than ever at 
court. Lord Somers was known to have been more 
than once closeted with the queen ; the Imchess of 
Somerset, far more artful and insinuating than her 
predecessor the duchess of Marlborough, now helil 
the key^; the extreme Tories took the alarm, headed 
by their October Club, and were urging the ministers 
to adopt bolder measures. To restrain their ardour, 
and at the same time to counteract tlie Whig efforts, 
was now the double task of Swift, and he girded up 
his loins to the combat with the spirit of a partisan 
determined to sp^are no means to pull down his ene- 
mies and to load them with obloquy and contempt. 
With this view he scrupled not to attack their cha- 
racters, spared not their private history; their 
foibles, their vices, were all rendered subordinate to 
the writer's triumph, i iir polled by the fiery spirit of 
the polemic, carricdito a height which no powers of 
genius and wit should ^ncrliaps be allowed to sanction 
or excuse. «Marlborough, Godolphin, Sunderland, 
Cowjv'r, and' Walpole, were treated with the utmost 
frejfhom from all respect of persons, in a way hitherto 
unpractised : their weaknesses, avarice, or corruption, 
were boldly exposed, and, as regarded private affairs, 
with an acrimony and violence by no meana justifi- 
able. These repeated attqfks on their mtyii posi- 
tions from the “Examiner" fKere made more murder- 
ous and annoying from a^ontinual running fire kept 
up by hisV'octic wit and numour in a rapid seriqs of 
pamphlets, poems, and periodical papers^uiider the 
management of writers whom he toj^med liis untb'r* 
strappers. Godolphin, still smarting under “ Sjfl 
Hamet’s Rod,” was only kei^ in countenance by the 
more hjtter lampoons discliarged at the “virtuous 
Somers” and h/s old enemy the earl»*jf Wharton, in 
“ A short dhafticter" of him and his Iiish govern- 
ment, iu the course of which the author expresses 
his regret that the facts he brought against tlie lat- 
ter were chiefly of a moral and flag^ioi^q character, 
which exceeded ^leir political criminality, so artfully 
coftducte<f as unfortunately not to afford gtounds for 
the legal impcacihraent which he so well deserved. 
This desperate and uncompromising hostility, so 
little expected, seemed to astound t) 3 Whigs ^nd 
carry terror into their ranks ; but t^e advaiitag'Is to 
have been reaped from it were lost by the outbreak 
of fresh divisions in the Tory camp. With some 
difficulty he reconciled the jealous leaders, and, fol^^ 
lowing up his'l)lows against the enemy in quick suc- 
cession, brought out his tract in t’efeiice of Harley, 

“ Remarks upon a Letter to the Seven Lords who , 
examined Greg/’ bis “Advice to the Members of«.{ 


the October Club and was already directing his 
tlioughts towanls that rcvoluticfi in public opinion to 
<vvhich he so grefltly contribv\J;ed — the Q{)cning of ne- 
gotiations for the establishment of a peace. 

Among the nibst Intcrestiuglevents alluded to in 
his Jdlirnal from the commencement of tliis first 
campaign — ^hardly less arduous than that of his great 
enemy Maribo|-ough — wo meet with the following 
passages, highly characteristic of the towering pride 
%nd ambition, as well as the zealous indefatigable 
spirit, of the writer. “ I hav^ taken ( F eb. 16lh) M r. 
Hu^cy into favour again;" and being farther concili- 
atetrby they; bland deference and wise submission 
to his councils, his vanity breaks out again in this self- 
suflici|.nt but franA avowal. (Feb. 17lh.) “The mi- 
nisters are good honest hearty fellows ; I use them 
likf dogs, because I expect they will use me so. 
They call my nothing but jdriatlian, and 1 said 1 
believed they would Jeave me JoifUthan as they 
fodud me, and that I itever knew a inir.ister do 
any,hing for those wlforn they make companions of 
their pleasuies ; f?.nd I believe you will And it so, 
but I care itot." 

How closely he observed the conduct and demean- 
our of the men engaged in the bold and perilous 
cause iiicvhlch he was embarked, st ^in ^ reputation 
and future prospects, and nailing al it were his, 
colours to the iimt-head, * is uppardht from the fol- 
lowing brief remarks: — I dined (April I, 1711) 

• witli the secrehiry, who seemed terribly down and 
melancholy, which**Mr. Prior and Lewis observed as 
well as I: perhaps^ something is goVie wrong — per- 
h.aps there is nothing in it/* And it is amusing to 
see how he followed up *'any idea that once took 
possession of him : — “ I called at Mr. Secretary’s to 
see what the d — 1 ailed him on Sunday : 1 made 
him a very proper speech — told him I observed lie 
was much out of temper ; that I expected every great 
minister who honoured me with his acqiraintuiice, 
if he heard or saw anj thing to* my disadvj^ntage, 
would let me know it in plain words^'and not put 
mo in pain to guess by the change or coldness of 
his countenance or behaviour." *As early as March 
ICIO he appears to have laid down the true poUev of 
the ministry, and to have pondered the best mea- 
sures for carrying that policy into effect. “ This 
kingdom is certainly ruined as much as was ever 
any bankrupt merchant. We must have a peace, 
whether it be a bad or a good one, though #.obody 
dares talk of it. The nearer I look upon things, 
the worse I like them. I believe the confederacy 
will soon break to pieces, and our factions at home 

incrci.se Thcj liave cautioned the queen 

BO much against being governed that she observes it 
too much. I could talk till to-morrow upon these 
things, but they make me melancholy. 1 could not 
but observe lately, after much conversation with Mr. 
Harley, though he is<ihe most fearless man alive 
and the least apt to despond, he confessed to me 
tl^vt uttering his mind to me gavChim ease." Swift's 
precautions, however, had disarmed their opponents 
of half theii power by coi^iliating the members of 
the October Club,*^ who wished* to push matters to 
an extreme ; he liad foiled lill kjs opponents by the 
mingled vigour, wit, and irony .olf^bis “ Examiners 
and having again renewed the campaign, he was al- 
ready preparing notes for- his masterly treatises upon 
“The Conduct of the Allies." “ Lord Rivers," he 
says, **^ta4king to me the other day, pursed the paper 
called the * Exanfiuer'. for speaking civilly of the duke 
of Marlborough. Tills I happened to talk of to the 
secretary, who blamed the warmth of that lord and 

■ They consisted of about two hundred raembera of parlia- 
ment, aud met at tlie Bell tavern, in King-street. Westminster, 
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Borne others, and swQre if their vice waB followed 
. they would be blown -up in twenty-four hours ; and 
1 have reasoif to thiuk’thcy will endeavour to pre-* 
vail on the queen to put her affairs more in the 
hands of a ministry ihaii she does at present ; and 
there are two men thought on, one of whom you 
have often met the name of in my letters/' The 
chief danger, however, arose from want of concert 
and confidence in the leaders themselves. Harley 
was reserved and nlys+crious, became dilatory from 
having too great a weight of business upon his hands, 
and feared to trust his colleagues ; while St. J • .m, 
equally hot and active, was jealous, mocJy, and in- 
dignant. The high Tories of one faction were sus- 
pected of being favourable to the succession af the 
* chevalier de St. Gcorgt*, headed by Bolinghrokc, 
Ormond, and perhaps Rivers ; and Harley, on the 
other hand, liaving, like Swift, been brought up 
with the Whigs, was disposed .o moderate measures 
and in mvour of the liohse qf Hanover. “The 
Whigs whisper,’* he writes (Aug. 23rd, 1711 ), “that 
■our ministry differ among theinsci.es, and tliey be- 
gin to talk of the secretary. Tlicy* have some 
reason for their wliispers, though 1 thought it was 
ti greater secret. 1 do not much like the aspect of 
things. J apprehended that any ftflling ouC 

W'ould ruin them, and so 1 have told tliem“s(‘verifl 
times.** Though St. JolSi W'as alnaii of great abili- 
ties, active, prompt, and vi;|hrous, his love of pleasure, 
his jealousy, and ambition, w'erc^ as serious obsta- 
cles to business ?»s the too great caution and delay of 
his colleague. “The cleuee is in the secretary,” 
exclaimed Swift, quite out of humour (Oct. 31, 
1711); “when I went to him this morning he had 
people witJi him, but says we are to dine with 
Prior lo*day, and then will do all our business ip 
the afternoon. At two Prior sends word he is 
otherwise engaged ; then the secretary and I go and 
dine with brigadier Britton; ait till eight, grow 
merry, •no business done ; wc part, and appoint no 
lime to inecti again. This is th<* fault of all the 
present ministers — tcuKiiigmc to death for my assist- 
ance, lajing the whole weight of their affairs upon 
it, and slipping opportuiiitics.*” 

Owing to these and other causes, notwithstanding 
Swift’s cffoits, the affairs of the Tories wore an uii- 
jirornising aspect. The Whigs were on the alert, 
and rc|plY<‘d to omit no opjiorl unity to compass the 
ruin of their adversaries. The affair of the peace 
was one of extreme difficulty ; popular opinion W'as 
in favour of the war, and it called for equal skill 
ftiid daring to meet the opposition, with the lustre of 
Alarlborough’s victories fresh upon them, upon such 
ground, with any rational hopes of success. Swift 
saw that before venturing to hint a peace it would 
be necessary to point out such extravagant expense 
and imposition in conducting the war as would 
lead indirectly to disgust the nation with the 
conduct of the general and of the ministers who 
managed it. It would be necessary to concilir'e 
different parties, and to obtahi the full support of 
the country interest, so is to carrj' a necided ma- 
jority in the house of commons. For thes, reasons 
Swift exerted his utmost care and judgment in draw- 
ing up his celcbralwd tracts entitled “ The Condact 
of the Allies,” which produced so sudden and de- 
cided a change in public opinion regarding the war 
that the ministir were almost immediately enabled 
to carry their ulterior measures into effect. vVifhin 
less th.in a month 17,000 copies are stated to have 
been sold ; seven editions of the treatise having been 
printed in England and three in Ireland. The 
Tory members in both bouses who spoke drew all 
their arguments from it, and the resolutions which 


passed were little more than quotations from it ; in 
consequence of which the ministry gained a majority 
of 150, while the public feeling from without >tas still 
more loudly expressed. The importance, indeed, 
of Swift’s exertions at this time seems to have made 
a deep impression upon the ministry, w'ho had now 
time to breathe, to mature their plans, and, if dili- 
gent, wise, and cautious, as it W’as his great object to 
render them, to consolidatt. the power they had ac- 
qu’rea. Ho set them tho best exarq)le by perform- 
ing everything he undertook with scrupulous exact- 
ness, care, and business-like p'romptitiide, in thcoi*y 
or action; letting no opportunity escape liim of 
urging the ministers to keep pace with him in cany- 
iiig out the details of thei»* plans, lie told them 
boldly to their fates of their faultr, sometimes in' a 
serious, at otiicrs la a jocose mood, and above all 
things- cr treated them to jireserve a good under- 
staiuling. Tlipro a»*e many little anecdotes which 
show with how much freedom, aj well as wit and 
good humour, nis intcrcour*-‘j with tlie great men of 
the day wiis carried on.* Swift had received a pre- 
sent of a curious snuff-box from colonel Hill, beau- 
tifully painted with^a variety of figures, which he 
showed to l(»rd Oxford, W'ho, after having examined 
the workmanship, turned up the bottom of the box, 
whore he spied a figure resembling a goose studded 
on the outside of tlic box ; iqion whicli, turning to 

Swift, lie said, “ Jonathan, 1 think the colonel has 

• 

“ Sonioufthoflo occur in the diary of bisihop Kcniict, whme 
strong Whiff principles and terror ul‘tbepop(‘ siud the pretender 
made him look upon Sviift an one of Salan's imps, biihied in 
restoring them to their ancient pokier and splendour. It is a 
most ainuMiig sketcli of the dean, the mori* griiphau as coming ^ 
Irom the hand of au enemy. “ Dr. Swift eamc inUi theeoflee- 
houso und had a how from eieryhody but me. Wlien 1 caino 
to the untecIidralH ‘1 to wait before prayers, Dr. Swift was tliu 
principal man of tiilk und husiucss, and acted us a master of 
rc(|uests. He was soliciting the earl of Arran to speak to hia 
brother, the duke of Ormuud, tc gc^ a clniplaiu's place esta- 
hlibhed in the garrison of Hull fur Mr J-'iddes, a elergyin.iii in 
that neighbourhood, who had lately been in jail, and piiblislieil 
stumous to pay fees. He was pror. ising Mr. Tliorohl to un- 
dertake with my lord treasurer that, aeeurdiiig ‘o Ins petition, 
he slmiild obtain a salary of two hundred a-yeai .is minister of 
the English ehurch at .LotteriUiiu. lie stopped F. (jwi.ine, 
esij., going ill with the red bug to tlie riueeii, and tohi l.iin 
aloud he had sonietliiug to s.ay to him from my lonl-trea surer. 

He talked with the bou of Dr. Davenant to he sent abroad, and 
took out Ins pocket-book and wrote down several thiligii us 
mtimoraiula to do for him. Hu turned to the (Ire and took out 
his gold atch, and. telling h.m the time of day, complained 
that it wa.s very lute. A gentleman ha id the doctor w.iii too 
fast: ' How can 1 help that,' ho Te.i>lied, * if tlie ccurtii'rs give 
me a watch tliut won’t go rigiit r Then he instriichsl a young 
nobleman that the best ]MN‘t in Enghiiid was Mi. i*o]io (u pa- 
Iiiht), who 1 .d begun a translation of Homer into English 
ver e, for which bo must ha\c .hem all subst-nlic ; ' for,’ hays 
h**. ' the author shall nut begin to print till I luive a thoiihaiid 
guineas for him.* Lord-treasurer, alter lpsi\ing the queen, 
came through the room, ht kouing Dr. Swift to follow him: 
both went oil' just hel'ore prayers. 1 see and bear a .'^eal deal 
to con firm a doubt but the pretender’s interest is miieh at tho 
bottom of some hearts: a whisper that Mr. Kelson had a 
prime hand in the late liook for hereditary right; and that one 
of them was prcbeiitcd to her majesty iierself, whom God pre- 
8cr\'e Irom the elh-ct of such piiuciples and such intrigues I'^ 

Still more ludicrous is tho picture drawn of Swift at this 
m*ri(Mlby some criiie of his political tract"^ who describes the 
diM’tor presiding at hU le\co. with Patricfc as hh' master of 
ceremonies, to whom his llrst instruction.^ were, ncA-er to pre^ 
sent any service. “ Notice was given thu* all yietitiunB bo de- 
livered to him on the kiu'o, silting to receive them like u 
TChm in a.sceo'* of wreck, where, at one view, according to 
Patne’;’a fancy in disposing of them, you might have seen half- 
shirts and shams, rc.'vlcrs, decayed nightgowns, sniilT swimming 
upon gruel , and Ixittles with candles stuck in them ; Ijallads to 
be sung in the street, and speeches to be m,xde from the throne; 
making rules of his ow n to di-tinguisli which showed tluit he 
v/us greater than any of them himself. For if a lord came to 
Ills levee he would say, ' Prithee, lord, take away that d— d 
ch — p — and sit down.’ But if it were a commoner only ho 
would remove the implement himself, swearing that he would 
send Pat to the devil if the dug did not seem willing to go to 
him himself.” , 
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made a goose of you." — “ It is true, my lord," re- 
plied toift ; “ but if you will look a little farther 
you wiir see I am driving a snail before me which 
indeed happened to be the device. “ That*s severe 
enough, Jonathan," said my lord, " but I deserved 
it." The Tor|^ xftiiiistry, in fact, might consider 
themselves fortunate at such a juncture to possess a 
monitor who would thus faithfully and wittily remind 
them o^ their er«ora ; S coadjutor to supply their 
want of tact and concert f an advocate to mmntpin 
their cause with the people, and to hoW theiiyow^r- 
ful enemies at bay. •His stro||g natural sagacity, 
rendered more penetfhting by his close observations 
upo%liuman nature, saw dangers a distance, and 
inore than compensated^for the absenejp of tl^^jit local 
and technical ^quaintaiio* with i^mtlne and de- 
tails wlilch might have intericrcu with the keenness 
of his intellectual vision. It is singular that although 
in many imjtanqgs when the ^M’ciit^. look place, he 
reminded the ministers of his wakings and pre- 
dictions, it seemed to ift-odiicc very iTttlc c/febt upon 
their futuft movements. They lidll already had 
more than one miraculous escape, when their ruin 
soon after the meeting of pafliament appeared in- 
evitable ; and had not so powerful a champion 
turned the tide of public opinion, and thrown round 
them the shield of his invincible wit and satire, the 
Whigsihad so prepared their measures as to have 
supplanted the new men both in the court and the 
parliament. By Ids dexterous conduct he had 
placed the Whigs in a false position, and even ren- 
dered them obnoxious by his exposure of their mo- 
tives in carrying on the war : he prevented the mi- 
nisters coming an open rupture at the most cri- 
tical moment ; and by the rapidity with which he 
followed up his attacks till the conclusion of a pence, 
he allowed the opposition no time to recover breath, 
making fresh appeals and exposing them to the people 
with all the powers of afgumeiit and ridicule of which 
be was mastor. llius, his friend Prior having been 
sent oil a secret mission to France, &wift instantly 
seized tlic Jiiomcut, turning tlie incident, upon its 
accicR^ntally transpiring, to the ^cst account ; smooth- 
ing the way and preparing the minds of men for the 
pacific overtures that were to follow. He wrote a 
little tract ifurportiiig to give an account of PrioPs 
journey, full of the most natural and hum</rous in- 
cidents, but concealing uifj^r the guise of f n actual 
journey the allusions and arguments necessary for 
his jftirp^se. He corrf jtly represented how Eng- 
land Avas considered the dupe of her allies, and^'horc 
nearly the whole burden,^ of the war, of which her 
allies and her enemies finally reaped the wholecid- 
vantage. It met with astonishing success, enabled 
the grand question of the pea jq to be carried smoothly 
aud satisfactorily on, raised the ministry in public 
opinion, axd £&ve the author leisure to look round 
and pursue one or two favourite plan^ whollj* un- 
connected with politics. He had already succeeded 
in the affair of remission of the Irish first-fruits, and 
woufil have obt^ed still further boof.s, c^./ing greatly I 
tO(,the pnpularilTof several of his early tracts relating | 
to the government and discipline of the cburch, had 
not the jealousy of the Irish prelacy, endeavouring 
to deprive the premier of the merit these conces- 
sions, interfered with his purpose, ifliad long, oeen 
his favourite project to form an academy to establish 
tho English language upon some more solid founda- 
tion. With this view he published a proposal for 
correcting, improving, and ascertaining the EnglRa 
tongue, conveyed in a letter to the lord-treasurer. 
But the plan which he wished to institute for 
the success of his purpose has been considered ex- 
f eed'ngly defective ; Swift's vcrowledge pf the ani 


cient languages supposed to have been limited, 
and it is justly remarked hyfMr. Mitford that the 
•purity of a lan^age will n^ver be preserved by the 
laws of an academy ; writers themselves participate 
in the causes of its change, tnd have neither the 
powcf to effect its renewal nor to delay its decline. 
0ther and more pressing objects likewise soon en- 
gaged Swift’s* own attention and that of the mi- 
^nistry ; and though wc are told that the plan met 
with Harley’s concurrence, ^ fall to the ground. 

During this period of active exertion ( 17 IS — 17 12), 
in^hich Swift’s unrivalled talents, at once brilliant 
and profound, had placed him in the first rank 
of political writers, tlie niinieters had not failed to 
expribs their jiefise of the obligations he had con- 
fe^ed by recommending him for promotion; but- 
the intrigues of the duches^ of Somerset and the 
interferences of the archbishop of York prevailed 
wjtli her majesty, in» addition to certain prejudices 
! slie liad •imbibed the doctor, to Ubstow the 

I vacancies elsewhere. Swift now re-entered the field 
j of controversy '\#th unsubdued spirit and resolution ; 
j and the “ Public Spirit of the Whigs," a splendid 
and masterly piece of satire, made its appearance. 

" Wc have no quiet," he observes (Oct. 26, 1711), 
'"with flie Whigs; they are so valent against a 
feacc ; but 1 will cool them with a vengeance very 
soon. I have written a jihper which the ministers 
reckon will do abundance of good, and open the 
‘ eyes of the natioq^ who are half bewitched against a 
peace. Few of this generation can remember any- 
thing but war aifil taxes, and they think it is as it 
should be ; whereas it is certain we are the most 
undone people in EuropV, as I am afraid 1 shall 
make appear beyond all contradiction." So great 
was the alarm and indignation of the opposition on 
the publication of this last tract, that a portion of 
them, the Scotch lords, incensed at some national 
reflections, went in a body to compUiin of the author 
to the queen. A proclamation was accorilj-ngly is- 
sued, with a reward of 300^. for his •discovery ; hut 
by the exertions of lord Oxford, further proceedings 
were dropped. 

* Upon the meeting of parliament, Ttli December, 
1711, Swift’s apprehensions of the queen’s weakness 
and the counter-influence of the Whigs at court 
proved only too well founded. As forming the most 
interesting portion of his political life, it will be de- 
sirable to give tlie events as they occurred intiis own 
W'ords. "The carl of Nottingham began and spoke 
against a peace, desiring tkut in their address they 
might put in a clause to advise the queen not to 
mak% a peace witho\^ Spain, which was debated 
and carried by the Whigs, by about six voices, in a 
committee of the whole house." This result as- 
tounded the boldest partisans of the ministry, with 
the exception of Swift, who had forewarned them 
what would happen ^f the heads failed to act in 
Concert and exert their utmost influence with the 
ot»urt. The queen’s conduct t&ded to increase the * 
alarm. " When the queen was going from the house 
of lords, where she sat tOihear debate, the duke 
of Shrewsbury', lord-chamberlain, asked her majesty 
whether hq or the great chamlK^rlaiu, Lindsey, ought 
tc/Mead her out! She answered short, 'Neither 
of you,’ and gave her hand to the duke of Somerset, 
who was louder than dny iA the house against a 
peace." 

In 6oii:)equence of this supposed change of sen- 
timents in her * majesty Hhe clause was carried the 
next day in the house of lords almost two to one. — 

" The partisans of the old ministry" ("History' of 
th^Peace of Utrecht"), he says, " triumphed loudly 
and without any reserve, as if the game were their 
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own. The earl of Wharton wal observed in the 
house to smile and*o put his hc^ids to his neck 
when any of the mitiisfry were speaking, by whiefi 
he would have it uiylerstood lliat some heads were 
in danger. Parker, the clunf-juslice, began j|.Iready 
with great zeal and oificiousiiess to prosecute authors 
and printers of weekly and other papers written fn 
defence of thd administration ; in •short, joy and 
vengeance sat visible in every countenance of that 
party." * • 

It would appear at this juncture that the fall o^the 
ministry was inevitable, but having already bccii in- 
debted to the exertions of Swift for tiftir. prereJ*va- 
tiun they again looked to liim for aid, which, ^ they 
had made a good use of his advic9 atid the popular 
• influence of his writings, they would not then kave 
stood in need of. The ascendancy he had obtained 
and that extei^sive patronage w'liich j^avc him the 
power, he said, of serving tvery one but hiin%df, 
were now at their heightj and the stirrflig scenes 
that followed will he best conveyed in his 6wn 
words, as strongly charactorisiiig^lie motives and 
objects of the contending parties. 

“On the other side, all well-wishers to the clinrch, 
the queen, or the peace, wore equally dejected ; and 
the ti'ea8iirai^«''>[M)d the foremost mark both of lys 
vnemies’ fur) aiid the censure of his friends. Among 
the latter, some imputcu this fatifl miscarriage to his 
procrastinating nature; offiers to his immeasurable^ 
public thrilt. Botli parlies agro#d that a first mi- 
nister, with moderate skill in affairs, might 
easily have governed the events ; and some began to 
doubt whetner the great fiyne of his abilities, acquired 
ill other stations. Wen* what he justly descrvetl." 
It must have hecu painful for Swift to make these 
ficveixi but just remarks, attached as he was to the 
interests of llie lord-treasurer, and sensible how 
closely his own prospects were blended with liis suc- 
cess. The cnstiing iiitcvview hctwecii them is one 
of the»moHj^ striking of tlie kind upon record; it 
brings adminAly both their characters into display ; 
and it is curious fo«obscrvc that Swift takes him to 
task rather like a monitor annoyed at the failure of 
his pupil than a friend prepared to sympathise with 
him on his misfortune. “ Mr. Musham hogged us 
to stay because lord-treasurer would call, and wc 
were resolved to fall on him about his negligence in 
securi^ a majority. ]lc came, and appeared in good 
humour, as usual, but I thought his countenance was 
much cast down. I rallied him, and desired him to 
give me his staff, whieTi he did ; I told him if he 
would secure it lifle a week I w'ould set all ^ight. 
Xle asked how? I said 1 would immediately turn 
lord Marlborough, his two daughters, the duke and 
duchess of ijomcrsct, and lord Cholmondelcy out 
of all their cmplojments ; and I believe he had not 
a friend but was of niy opinjon. Arbutlinot asked 
how he came not to secure a majority ? He could 
answer nothing buf that he could not help it if 
people would lie and forswear; a poor answer fof a 
great minister. There fell from him a scriyturc expres- 
sion, ‘That the hcArts itf kings are unsearchable.* 

1 told him it was what I»feared, and was ftom him 
the worst news he (ftuld tell me." goes on to 
say (Journal, Dccf ^th, 1711 ), “ This is all y^ur 
d — d d— -I of Somerset’s dojng. I warned the minis- 
ters of it nine moiitns ago, ami a hundred times 
since. The secretary always dreaded it. I to^l lord- 
treasurer I shomd have tlm advant^e of Iffro, for he 
would lose his head, and i shduld only be hanged, 
and so carry my body entire to the grave." 

Swift, who had already shown his statesmanlike 
power and judgment in drawing up the celebrated 
" Representation of the House of Commons on the 


State of the Nation,** and the well-timed address of 
thanks to the queen, now set his whole yynd and 
thoughts upon retrio iiig as quickly as possible the 
ground the ministry had lost. Instead of being 
daunted at the perilous aspect of affairs he vigorously 
applied himself to bring fresh aecossions of popular 
opinion, while the premier, with equal firiiness, took 
measures to strengthen liis^ intiucncc with the queen. 
Alluding to his promptitude aniW courage,^ Swift, as 
if^ager to do justice to the great (flialitios ‘displayed 
by Oxford afftliis eventful juncture, says, “ He never 
■wanted a reserve upon any cmt*rgciiey which would 
a^iear desperate to others;** ^iiid the eorrectuess of 
this opinion speedily shown by his not oq)y bc- 
comini^ reinsgitcd in the queen's favour, but acquiring 
iniiuence sulHsieif^ to dismiss his 'most formidable 
adversaries. While the fate of the ministry still 
tremblcff in the balance Swift kept his W’Ofd with 
the lord.trca^nrer answering tl)« stability of 
his ministry if would ensure Jiiin his staff of ofKcc 
for a we^k, by the admirable tact and vigour with 
W'hich he pusnctl the Whigs and excited* the popular 
mind in favour of the peace and other essentials to 
the consoUrlation of the Oxford administration. It 
is quite evident that Swift was greatly alarmed at 
this crisis, even more moved than the premier him- 
self, at the sudden eclipse of his rismg power and 
prospects ; that he gives tlie ministers full for 

tact and resolution, and by no means arrogates for 
himself higher merit and infiuenco in producing the 
increased stability of the Tory government than his 
exertions seem to have saiictloued. Yet many of his 
biognqdiers, and in particular a noble author who 
prepared the way for Johnson ;*id his disciples,’ • 
quc.stioii the reality of Swift’s intliicnce with the 
ministry, though it is more difticuU to challenge his 
reputation and popular fame both with the English 
and the 1 rish public. H e is uippoBcd by them to have 
been anmsed only by the minmry with the shadow, 
not the substance, of a great and influential name ; 
that he assumed the airs of a f>atron instead of acting 
the part of a friend ; affected to perforiQ greater ser- 
vices than he ever rJfcl or could ; was suspcctftl* and 
shunned by Addison, and laughed at by Steele And 
other leading Whigs ; nay, that Harley and St. John 
themselves never permitted liim to seC deeper than 
the surface. Notliing can be moro amusing than to 
ohserv'# these futile sif^gestions of surviving envy 
and malice in those destitute of honesty and mag- 
nanimity sufficient to admft their own imraealurable 
iiiftfl-iority, and the possibility of the blfro existcnco 
of an intellectual vigour, gcumen, and abundant wit, 
so*far transcendffig what are met with in the mass of 
rffankind. "lie was elated with the appearance of 
enjoying ministerial confidence. He enjoyed the 
shadow — the substance was detained from Ifltn. He 
was employed, not trusted ; and at tbO same time that 
he nuagincif himself a subtile diver, who dexterously 
shot down into the profoundest regions of politics, 
he was suffered only to sound the shallows nearest the 
shore, and^as^scarcc admitted to (^‘sce.nd belb'w the 
froth at the top.** — (Orrery's " Ilen^rks omthe Lifts of 
Swift.”) In reply to this strange and confused in- 
vective, in which the falseness of the incongruous 
images, and i^etaphors stumbling upon metaphors, is 
not tn unsuitable vehicle for the accusations they con- 
tain, it may belemarked that the men who received 
the benefit of Swift’s exertions were fully as able to 
form an estimate of them as his lordship, and that, if 
fhey entertained designs unknown tes their adviser 
respecting the succession, or any other, — a very im- 
probable supposition, — it was only the more honour- 
able to the character of the letter, showing their 
*re8pect and deferebdb for the superior abilily ayd 
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integrity of him \ 7 h 0 m they dared not to intrust with 
their dangerous doctrines. His Labours in their 
cause arc the best refutation of imputed want of in- 
fluence and knowledge ; while the extreme popu- 
larity of his works, his appeasing the continual dis- 
cord and mutiny "in the Tory camp, the painful 
confidence he complains of in having to reconcile 
the leaders themselves, his rendering innocuous the 
powerful October^lub, IFis successful effort of bring- 
ing ovcif the nation to listen lo peace and to Sei^id 
with apathy the dismissal of Marihovough Jiimgelf 
from all liis command^, and the fall of Sotriersct and 
the old favourites of tlss queen, — results following the 
skilfj[l and masterly expositions in Swift’s traction 
the war, — present an arr«iy of facta \Vhich no ^leories 
far more ingenitus than lor^ OrreryJ^ liave yet been 
able to shake. * 

Thf^ lofty eminence to which Swift’s# powerful 
talents haiij, now raised him scorns have excited 
the jealousy or ill- fueling of some oHiis early friends 
and ablest contempuraves. Addisoh, Sleylt*, Hen- 
ley, Philips Rowe, and otlicrs of^lcftss account be- 
longing to the AVhig party, felt themselves completely 
tlirown into the shade by one man stundiiig alone 
and conspicuous, the great champion of liis party ; 
a writer too who had riscji by the sheer force of wit 
and talent, independent and um’oiiriected with lite- 
rary 01 ^ political partisanship, and by whom those 
who had not prudently retired from the conflict had 
been grievously ovcrtiirowii. It is singular that, 
situated as they were, the great literary leaders of 
their respective parties, and both men eminently en- 
dowed with surpassing qualities of mind though of a 
different textur^ Swift and Addison, under the 
strong circumstances which impelled them, never 
came into political collision, or allowed the madness 
of party to produce more than a temporary coldness, 
which ended in even a warmer friendship. In the 
history of political conA sis this is a gratifying fact, 
honourable alike tt. both parties, but more particu- 
larly so to Addison, •who, instigaLed by the most 
amiable aiidi praise w'orthy nioti>es not less than from 
saci^ticcd to hie regar^l and reverence for 
and friendship the honours to be reaped 
iVoni political controversy — most j>robablj the morti- 
fication of defeat. For Swift was no respecter of 
persons, whctlier of friend or foe, when Uie stem 
dictates of supposed duty* influenced his ^iidiict ; 
and there cannot be adoubf that, had Addison solar 
mistaketx his character a^ to have crossed his path, 
he must l}«..j'e shared the same fate as SwiiVs more 
hunible adversaries. Policy and good fteliiig alike 
dictated the course he (Kirsuetl ; ^nd wc trace ^he 
same respect and deference as to a superior gcniios, 
so wise, and at the same tiii^ amiable, in his whole 
corre8i)^ndence with Swift, oven when the latter 
seems to plpcc^o Addison’s accounf the puerile ob- 
stinacy, folly, and ingratitude of Steele’s eonwluct. 
He observed tbe same uniform delicacy and respect 
to the close of his career, in regard to avoiding every 
occasion likely to produce unpleas^iit^feelings or 
give offence ; While Swift on his side conducted 
himself with ecfaal disinterestedness and magna- 
nimity under Steele’s worst provocations, — interced- 
ing for Addison’s friends with the ministry, though 
in open enmity with himself, and ^engaging/ that 
Addison’s own interest should he hgld inviolate. If 
any confirmation of facts like these, so honourable to 
both, and affording so complete a refutation of the 
calumnies lumped upon Swift, were wanting, it is 1 1 
be found in Addison’s own correspondence under his 
own hand. In a letter written wt. little previous to 
this period, which shows the delight he took in 
Swifj^’s society, and does jOSti^e to Uiose social qua-** 


litics and high ^aractcristics which made him s( 
much .courtc^ by the iiigenitfiis and wcll-informcc 
|•of all ranks — nht exceptingd^he highest — ^we trace ii 
every' line the regard in which this great man wai 
held by his amiable contempoUtry . — ** 1 have run sc 
much*in debt with you that I do not know how to 
•xcuse myself, and therefore shall throw myself 
wholly upon jwur good nature ; and promise, if you 
will pardon what is past, to be more punctual with 
ry.oii for the future. I hope ^ have the happiness of 
' waiting on you very suddeuiv at Dublin, abd do not 
at*^ll regret the leaving of England, while i am 
goi\r to a place where I shall have the satisfaction 
and honour of Dr. Swift’s conversatiou. I shall not 
trouljke you wit I# any occurrences here, because I 
hone to have tfic pleasure of talking over all affairs • 
wifli you very suddenly. I ^jope to be at Holyhead 
by the 30th sn^it. Lady Wharton stays in England. 
I suppose you know 4hat I obeyed dll the bishop of 
Cfbgher’tfc commands jn illation to Mr. Smflh ; for I 
deiired Mr. Dawson to acquaint you with it. 1 must 
beg my most hiiAhle duty to the bishop of Clogher. 

1 heartily long to cut a dish of bacon and beans in 
the best company in the world. Mr. Steele and I 
often drink your health. I am forced to give myself 
•the airs •of a punctual corrcspond ejtcc^v vith you in 
tfiscouiue with your friends at St James’s coflee, 
house, who arc akvuys asKing me Ttucstions about 
you when they have aimqil to pay their court to me, 
*who love and esteem you if possible as much as you 
deserve. “ Yours entirely, 

• “*J. AddisonJ’ 

St. James’s Place, April, 1710. 

There was no one in %hose society Swift took 
more unalloj cd pleasure, or of whom he entertained 
a higher opinion for the sterling qualities of heart 
and mind, even after the divisions of party gave rise 
to some degree of restraint and coldness. The letter 
he received previous to his departure for England, 
soon after the tidings of his motlier’8*dcath,®dispIayB 
on the part of Addison a degree of r^ir*-vl ana aifec- 
tion of which, with the exception of Tickell, he gave 
no other example in the course (ft* either his literary 
<fc’ political connexions. 

[From Mr. Addison to Dr. Swift]. 

** Dkar Sir, — I am just now come from Finglass, 
where I have been drinking your health and talking 
of you with one who loves and admires yoi^ better 
than any man in the world, except your humble ser- 
vant. We both agree in a request that you will set 
out for Dublin as soon as* possible. To tell you 
tiul^ 1 find the place disagreeable, and cannot 
imagine why it shouldcippear so now more than it 
did last year. You know I look upon everything 
that is like a compliment as a breach qf friendship ; 
and therefore shall only tell you that 1 long to see 
you, without assuring you that 1 love your company 
and value your conversation more than any man’s, 
or that 1 am with the most inviolable sincerity, dear 
sH, your most faithful, most humble, and most obe- 
dient servai^t, 

. “J. Addison.” 

It woul^ appear from both thqse letters, as well as 
frqm the gefieral tenor of his fr^i^iid’s correspondence, 
that Swift’s temper and disposition even during his 
prouder days were by no means of the austere or un- 
amiable kind so generally attributed to him, but that 
he was (^jstinguished for his engagi|»g manners, his 
social genius, axkd good ncture, as well as kindness 

■ I *• have now lost,” says Swift, *' my barrier between me and 
death : God grant tliat I may live to be as well prepared for it 
1 as I confidently believe her to ha^e been. If tno way to 
heaVen be through piety, truth, justice, and charity, she is 
there.” (Co^d from Swift’s memorandam*book fur 1710.) 
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of heart and almost universal charity. •From that of the 'latter* This disinterrstcd act however, 
strange compound of wit and foky, Henley, who with the Christian temper and self-command which, 

. subsequently smarteci under his sa^iae, we gather added to Steele's violent conduct, placed it oui 
testimonies toliia good Und gentle qualities in the* of Swift's power, as lie justly states, eilh^ to re- 
following expressive l|nguage : — I should not have taliate upon him or to speak more in his favour, 
presumed to imagine that you would deign tg cast instead of conciliating seemed only to redouble 
an eye on anything proceeding from so mean a Steele's ire, and from that time he Direw oft all dc- 
hand as mine, had I not been encouraged by that cency and restraint in his language towards his former 
character of candour and sweetness \)f temper for friend and his benefactor. Though he must have 
which you are so justly celebrated by all good mcn,« been iLware that Swift had ‘given the diicction of 
as the delmtB humant gmeris; and I make no ques- thei‘ Examiner” at the fdrfy-fifth nuinber of iTio work, 
tion but, Tike your predecessor (an emperor agaij^), in •the«** Guatdian” (No. 53) he attacks Swift in 
you reckon every day as lost in which you have pot a tone of anger and affected cqntcmpt, pretending to 
an opportunity of doing some act of benAiepneer' — class him with the notorious IVfrs. Mauley and other 
(About 1709 or 1710.) » assistants of the^“ Examiner,” scarcely soriiplii^ to 

Other testimonials from the grea^Whig writers of charge diim wj|h infidelity — which he knew must l^e 
the day, expressing their veneration/or Swift's s^ir- the most galling of* all imputations l8 a man who so 
passing genius, and thoir regard for his virtues and far regulated his conuuetby his religious con \ictioiis, 
merits as a man^might be adduced witlibut number, that hitf bAievolcncc and charity were the result not 
did not mj|,tters more important than the envy of mere good iMturc^ \)ut of prineij;j|)e anj obedience 

malignity of inferior minifs qlaim our afttentiun. to the divine laq(8. Swift felt tlip insult too deeply 
Tlie gradual coolness which supervened between htm to enter* ipto a vulgar contaoversy with “ one who 
and the Whigs appears upon a dispftsionatc view of had put it out of Tiis power to injure him«by the ob- 
llie correspondence between them to have been ligations he had received but he fully vindicated 
chiefly owing to the jealousy and even ingratitude himself in % letter to Addison, asserting his ignorance 
of the latter, who, after Swift had engaged the mi- of any charges of the kind, even of the person of the 
nistry to retai^wthem in their places, turneTl roimi^ editor of the ‘'Examiner;” but which had only the 
upon the first opportunity against their benefactor, effect of producing from Steele a still «nore angry 
wholly neglected and abandoned bfm upon a change and petulant reply. During the whole of this idle 
of fortune, and liave been fflindcd down in his own and unseemly contest on Steele’s part, in which he 
memoranda as examples of the tristh of llochefou- seems to have been countenanced by Addison, the 
cault’s maxim, tl*at to make ii^ratcs you have superiority of temiicr as well as of argument must 
only to confer obligations.” We learn from nunicr- strike every impartial reader as loaning to Swift’s 
ous passages in the Jourt^l that the coolness and side; while jealousy and disappointed ambition are 
estrangement of which Swift complains soon ex- but too eonspicuously displayed on the other. • i 

tended in some degree to Addison, — commenced The “Letter upon the English Language” was not the 

wholly uj)on the side of the latter, and must have only literary publication which Swift found leisure to 
been produced by that consciousness of inferiority publish during the stirring period that ensued. As each 
so clearly shown by bis cautious withdrawal from of his productions was dictated by occasion, or directed 
the controversy, mnd his abandonment of an office to some political eud or purpofe-^to the agreeable or 
* for whi(A hejgas so little qualified. If we consider the useful, incompliance with the Ji'ccept of Horace — 
also that he sto«d at the head — at the literary head as well as to retaliate upon sonfe unfortunate lord or 
at least — of the oppocition, that from a chief mover great man who had incurred his displeasu^, ho threw 
in the stirring scene he became an unwilling “ Spec-^ off ballads, tracts, poe^s, and contributions to v;ifi«ua 
tator," directing his atteution wholly to literary papers, with an case and rapidity wliich must haisj 
trifles, — the tittle-tattle adapted for the meridian of astonished the public had they appeared with liis own 
the petty coteries of the hour, which only once name. But his known contempt for mire literary 
elicited the good-humoured raillery of Swift, — it was fame, and disregard of his own productions beyond 
natural ^at a man in Addison’s position should feci the prccite object they '\Mitc intended to accomplish, 
a little annoyed and thro^vn oft’ his balance.. Of this when he “whistled them down the wind to prey at 
we could adduce many curious instances; while fortune,” was the cause of aftnoyance and vexatffin to 
Swift, on the other hand, tried every art consistent him during his lifetime, and of more scrfCus incon- 
with what he conceived to be his public dut^ to venicnce axifi mischief aft^ his decease. Needy or 
protect and recommend the (Mscomfited literary ad- raplfbious men, wllo hang upon the skirts of genius 
herents of the Whigs. Congreve, llowe. Philips, likl vultures upon the march of some noble army, 
Steele, and Ac^iison himself, were more than once took advantage of his rcftiissness, and published for 
indebted to his generous intercession ; and he even their own ad vant^c — often with and somclimciiiwith- 
threw his ample shield round yhose most exposed td out the author’s consent — production^ wliich, either . 
the vengeance and antipathy of the ministry. With separately or Embodied in a proper form, v/oiild have 
equal violation of urinciple ‘and decorum, Steele, made a very handsome addition to Swift’s income, 
while he retained office under them, secretly attacket He was notwithstanding economical and desirous of 
the Oxford administration with the utmo^ virulence, increasing His rciourccs ; and we can only account for 
Under the stupid allegory %f a change of managers his apparent indifference on this heftd by )|is prir^, 
at a theatre, he or Henl«y gave the charilcter of his noble desire of standing on high and independent 
Harley as that of a ffiw intriguer who h^d wormed ground, without laying himself open to the suspicion 
himself into the chi8f*managcment to the detriment of b^ing kctui^ed by the sordid love of gain in his 
of the good old actoi;|, anf} opened the w'ay to fo- profe^ed prinmples. Ids political views, or his mere 
reign pretenders. He would have been deservedly literary efforts. ^Ictuated by such motives, instead 
cashiered for this absurd and impertinent attack of protecting he took jiride in bestowing his copy- 
upon those whose interests^he was bound defend ; right either on his friends or those printers or book- 
and he would have lost both hls valuable offices of smlers for whom he had any regard. Sic presented 
gazetteer and commissioner of stamp-duties, had not Steele with several able papera for the “ Tatler,” as- 
Swift, as he expressly states, risked his own reputa- ■ gg,, tj,g correspondcuce between Swiflond Steele, and Saift 
tion with the ministry to secure him the possession ^nd Addison. 
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signed over to his friend Pope his ^are in a new 
edition of the Miscellanies/’ and made all his writings 
in fact subservient to the interest or objects of others ; 
while he felt so little of the usual vanity of authors 
that, except in one instance/ he never seemed am- 
bitious of claiming for himself even the just fame to 
wliich he was entitfed. It was in this way that the 
publication of his “Miscellanies” first took place in the 
year 1711, by John Morpyew, Avilhout SAvift's name 
and mos^ Ifrobably without his knowledge, -^t the 
same time the pulflisher brought them out respectably, 
and had the grace in a preface to apofl)gisc fcr tiie 
liberty he had taken with the author in giving these 
pieces to the Avorld Avfthout his consent. From his 
obseiyatioiis to Stella it seems that he had himself 
contemplated tfm publication siibscqnfntly brought 
out by Pope — was annoyed at thi| ‘spurious edition — 
and had some doubt that Tooke, Avilli whom he Avas 
in communication, had some sliare in tlfb under- 
taking in that im]^rfcct form. * • • 

The “ History of*the Peace of U tseclit/* executed 
about this period with tile view of strpngthf inng the 
hands of tWfc ministry, can hardly fie regarded as a 
mere literary composition. Here was the strong 
foundation upon Avhich the Oxford ministry calculated 
to raise the edifice of a more permanent poAver than 
tlieir first Avoak hold upon the court and nation had 
promised. Witlioiit the talents of Swift to prepare 
as well^s to defend pacific nicasiiros, itAvas impossi- 
ble to mature their plana ; for though SAvift had suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the popular mind to a peace, 
it was adiflerenl task to make its conditions palatable 
Avith a powerful opposition eager to excite commo- 
tion and to arraign the motives atid rebut the argu- 
'iiieuts of the writer. This Avork, subsequently merged 
in the “ Four Last Years of Queen Anne’s Reign,” 
Avas composed Avith great rapidity, every facility in 
regard to materials and the details liaving been sup- 
plied by Ids friends the* ministers. At the moment 
it was completed fresfi (uvisions broke out in the ad- 
ministration ; Oxforaand lloiiiigbroke A'iewed matters 
in so different a light that they refused to concur in 
Borac particular statements ; and afraid of still fur- 
thertmdeniug the breaeb, the iXlthor was induced to 
postpone its publication. He observes in one of his 
letters (to Miss Yauhomrigh, July 8, 1713), “ I verily 
think if the t,hing you know of had been published 
just upon the peace, the ministry might have^A'oided 
Avhat has since happened.” *11 is eridoiit indfedfrom 
many circumstances that SAvift foresaw the doAvnfall 
of thetniu^ry long befor^ the actors Avho were deeply 
engaged inlhc state drama, like the spectator calmly 
contemplating the game qf which he sec# more than 
the players. It Avas this knoAvledg^ that determified 
him to lose no time in employing such influence's 
he possessed for the Avelfarc find happiness of others, 
if he ccfild not succeed, as noAV Bedded probable, in 
promoting Kis fAvn interest with the ministry. The 
benefits he conferred upon men of Avortn and talent 
at this period, and the sums he raised to relieve the 
unfortunate and necessitous, raised h^ in the esteem 
of men of all parties, whom in a little time he suc- 
ceeded in* bringing together and meeting in a club 
under the affecti^ate appellations of relations and 
brothers, upon the avowed principle of affording 
relief to the worthy and distressed, ^uch fac|f of 
themselves supply sufficient proof that he wat not 
elated Avith success and the reputfftion he had ac- 
quired, that he was actuated by the same motives, 
by the same calm, benevolent, and compassionate 
disposition, Afhich made him fly to the relief of the 
afflicted or the oppressed, regardless of his own cn- 

■ When he was prornlted by ^ rmc lacerating reflection upon 
his youth and iucxptcieiico own himself the author o4 
'k\thtas u.nd Hoine/^ &:c. * # 


gagements, f’isks, or snlfcrings. T!ic Whig CongrcA'e 
Avas received by ijrd Oxford with such marked atten- 
tion at Swift’s ^^trticular requj^t, as excitcMl his asto- 
nishment and gratitude. “ And thus,* obsci ves Jus 
benefactor with 9 . feeling of unalloyed pleasure, “ I 
have nyidc a Avorthy man easy, mid tlial’a a good day’s 
AVork.” Instances of the kind are profusely scattered 
throughout his Journal, and in one place lie specifies 
his meeting with the philaiithropical society alluded 
lo : — “ 1 dined to-day with our society, the greatest 
dinner I have ever seen : it avod dt Jack HiH^s. the go- 
vernor of Dunkirk. 1 gaA*e an account of sixty 
guiiKas I had collected, and am to give them away 
to autlfbrs to-morroAv; and lord-treasurer lias 
promised me lOOZ. to rcAvard some others.” On the 
13th again he ad(fs, “ 1 Avaa to sec a poor poet, one 
Mre Diaper, in a#iasty garret, very sick. 1 gave him 
tAveiity guineas from lord Uulkigbrokc, and disposed 
the other sixty to tAVO other authors.^ I Avas naming 
80 |yie time ago to if certain person another cer- 
tain persBn that Avasi ve?y deserving and poor and 
sicHly ; and the oilier, that first certain person, gave 
me 100/. to giv^ the other. The person who is to 
have it never saw the gwer, nor expects one fartliiiig, 
nor has tlic least knowledge or imagination of it ; so 
I believe it will be a very' agreeable surprise, for I 
lyiiik it a handsome present cnongk-^# . 1 paid the 
hundred this cA'cning, an^it Avas a ^^rcat surprise to 
the receiver.” * 

^ The intcr\'iew, likcAvAe, which SAvift brought 
about between Pasniell and the premier, and subse- 
quently betAveen Addison and lo»d Bolingbroke, 
when they dined tSgether at tlie house of the latter, 
sliows Swift’s uniform dcsjjfc to promote amity be- 
tween excellent and distinguished individuals, of 
whatever party. He usually contrived also that the 
ministers should make the first advances, so tliat, be 
obserA^es, tlic lord-treasurer should desire to become 
acquainted Avith Farncll, not Parnell Avith the minis- 
ter. In the instance of Pope, noAvfas* emerging into 
popular fame, he exerted himself with ^11 tha affec- 
tionate energy of a parent ; took his ft>rtuncs under 
his special care and protection,* and by his actiA e 
!^al and success opened the Avay for tliat lasting 
mutual respect and friendsliip which ended only 
with their lives. It was the same \vith regaid to 
Gay and Arbuthnot, the last of Avhom, though he 
stood in no need of patrons, Avas indebted fur tlic 
most delightful hours he spent, aiM for th| relief 
afforded to the tedium of a fatal disease, to the kind 
arnl social qualities of his friend Swift. It is w'cll 
known that the celebrateit Berkeley, aftenvards 
biship of Cloyiic, dated his rise in the world to the 
generous and disinteresled support of Swift; he re- 
commended Rowe, and supported Prior, Avliose 
Aveakness and imprudence had reduced him from 
comparative affluence to a state of Avretehedness and 
destitution. ^When hw last exertions in favour of 
Steele w^ere met by him and his friend Addison 
with jealousy, ingratitude, qj^d even derision, 
ht would nbt permit any alteration in the con- 
duct of the J alter to produce serious estrangement, 
and deeply regretted the cffldneas he could not but 
perceivK “Mr. Addison and I arediiferent as black 
and white, ^nd I believe our ffiendship will go off 
bjf this d—d business of parly? Ho cannot bear 
seeing me fall in so with ^hc ministry, but I love him 
still as much as ever, though we seldom meet.” 
Soon ^terwards he alludes to Addison as the cause 
of Stcelffs refusing to l^cep his s2ppointmcnt and 
expressing his oblig&tions to his benefactor and to 
the ministry. He treated his friend’s Avayward and 
jeateus humour Avith singular forbearance through- 
out, though he reflected upon and even ridiculed it 
in the strictness of private confidence, Avhen address- 
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ing his friends in Ireland : “ T c»led,*’ iie saysi ** at ** all time»’* not to serve the mere passing purpose 
the coifeehouse, where 1 had no| been in a week, of the hour ; such arc the powerful truths, such the 
and talked coldly a^ile with Mr. Ai^dison ; all our immensity of genius which they display^ ** He 
friendship awd dearness are off ; Vo are civil ac* seems to have had the same advantage over his au- 
quaintance ; talk wtfds of course, of when we shall tagonists/' says Sheridan, **as Uomer has given to 
meet, and that*s all." Isitnotodd^ But I think he Achilles, by clothing him in celestial armour, and 
has used me ill ; tsnd I have used him too ^ell, at furnishing him with weapons of cq^stial temper.” 
least his friend Steele.” This temporary distance The first step adopted by lord Oxford to regain 
and coldness, however, went no further ; nor did it thc^ queen's confidence and carry out the measures 
interfere with Swift's unvarying kindness towards necessary to the existence *of the jjl'ory ministry was 
his Whig friends and ijlcir acquaintance ; he rescued tofrestore the majority In the hoftse of lords, and 
Bernagc^and Beaumont from ruin, and placed Bar- tl^a c^uld only be effected by engaging her majesty 
her, the printer, in the highway to fortune t^was toscreate twelve new peers. ^Tliis is an expedient to 


eminently useful to Or. Freind, and ^rovidw for be resorted to only in cases o^extreme peril 
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Parnell and Harrison : ** I took Parnell this mom- 
ing” (Jan. 25, 1712-13), ” and We. walked to see 
. poor Harrison. I had the hundred pounds ii^my 
pocket. 1 told Pam^l I was afram to knock at the 
door, my mind misgave me. I did kimck, and his 
man in tears tAd me his masher was dead an h^ur 
before. * Think what grief th^^, is to me ! • 1 could 
not dine with lord-treasurer nor anywhere else ; 
hut got a bit of meat towards the Aening. No loss 
ever grieved me so much ; poor creature ! Pray God 
Almighty bless you ! Adieu ! I send this away to- 
night, and I am sorry it must go while 1 am in so 
much grief.” , • 

, It was now felt that the services which Swift ha^ 
rendered the ministry hafl fully entitled him to some 
honourable provision. Lcfrd Bolingbroke is said to 
Iiavc exerted his influence to tl^ utmost, though' 
Swift appears to have had no great confidence in 
iiim ; and his friend the lord-ffcasurer certainly 
omitted no opportunity of attempting to Induce the 
queen to give him preferment in England. But the 
influence of the duchess of Somerset, who had car- 
ried to the queen Swift's poem called the ** Windsor 
Prophecy,” created formidable difficulties; and it 
soon appeared that the first minister had not that 
necessary comn|^nd and confidence which it is so 
indisp^isablc at court for a leader of the adminis- 
tration to |f0f^sss. Upon an impartial examination 
of all the circumstances it would be unjust to con- 
clude that the ministry were insincere, as it has been 
generally asserted, and, while taxing liis genius anf 
exertions to the utmost, never intended to advance 


cessity ; and th^ peculiar juncture in the mini||.eriul 
aflaiir% certainly required it/ Swift, when recurryig 
to this x>oint SQine*^ime afterwards, observes, “ Yet, 
after all, it is a strange unhappy necessity of making 
so many •peers together ; but the queen has drawn it 
upon herself biy herst^'iinining and^odisration.” It 
naturally excit^I the loud clanrynir of the adverse 
party, V^^o attempted to excite the people to violence 
by every meahs* in their power, appealing to their 
worst passions, and with that singular ingenuity for 
which a dij^comfited party, long in the enjoyment of 
place, is always celebrated, attempting to convince 
the public that continual war, debt, and taxes are 
the natural inheritance of every free andq^reat people. 
“The adverse party,” says Swift (in his “History 
of the Peace”), “ being thus driven down by open 
force, had nothing left but to complain (which they 
loudly did) that it was a pernicious example, set fur 
ill princes to follow, who, by the same rule, might 
make at any time a hundred as well as twelve ; and 
by these means become masters the house of* 
lords whenever Uiey pleased, which would be dan- 
gerous to our liberties.” 

But, serious as it was, this measure lost its im- 
portance ill the nation’s eves, when followed by 
another of far greater holKi^ss and decision, to 
which few men believed lord Oxford equal, after 
the trimming and doubtful pdBcy he had pursued, 
with his singular hesitation and dcla,^ in oiicnly 
breaking with the W^igs. Tina was no less th^«the 
dismissal of the duke of Marlborough from all ifis 
offices, and the removal of the last of the Whigs from 


him. There is reason to suppose, on the other 
hand, that they obtained for him the best provision, 
they were enabled ; and though Swift affected to be 
whoLly^egardless of the results, it is not difficult to 
perceive, especially when the ministry began to 
totter, that he was not«o much divested of anxiety 
as he wished the world to believe. We must not, 
however, anticipate. ^ 

The list of tracts composed by Swift in support 
of lord Oxford (as may be seen in the text) is in it- 
self a formidable one, and shows with how much 
zeal and resolution as well as wit he devoted himself 
to what appeared a lost eSuse, and brought it 
triumphant at last through all perils and disasters. 
In the year 1712 h? published his “ Ileflections cm. 
the Barrier Treaty,” proving how little the interests 
of England had been consulted in that Negotiation, 
and how much haa been unduly conceded to the 
Dutch. It was shortly followed by his “Remarks 
on the Bishop of Sarmm’s Introduction to the Thild 
Volume of the History of the Reformation.** We 
may form some idea o^he effect which these writings 
must have produced at a period of so much excite- 
ment, when we eonsider their popularity atsthb pre- 
sent day, though we feel sb little interested in the 


power, who had yet been retained in the vain ex- 
pectation of conciliating the heads of that powerful 
body. Eugene ^Sd hastened to the succour 

of the war party upon hearing that further supplies 
were likely to be cut off ; ^ the envoys were equally 
busied, in the fear that, like Othello’s, tINfir occupa- 
tion would he gone, if the dnews of war, supplied by 
English gold andsbravery, were once denied, and ftie 
nsition enlightened as to the real state of the case. 
The Whigs, making tltsir idol of prince Eugene, 
were enraged at the temerity of the Tories iiisdariiig 
to dismiss the great Marlborough, iii|wli«m the fate 
of th® war, tfie debt, and the new moneyed interest — 
by which a few needy and grasping contractors, pen- 
sioners, commissioners, and their connexions of all 
professions^lvcll in state at the charge of a distressed 
and impoverished people — all huiyr in thc^ balance; 
and took every possible advantag®of the presence 
of prince Eugene, whose fame was the theme of 
every public inecting, and who, in his generous de- 
sire ^ secure me continued aid of such good allies, 
magnanimously declared he would carry on the war 
at his own expense. He was strongly seconded by 
the Somersets and the Whig interest at court, which 
bbre an implacable hatred against Swift, and left no 


events which gave rise to them. Their intrinsic wit means untried to prevent his promotion in the 
and merit redeem them from the general fate of po- church. The duchAs even applied to the archbishop 
litioal disquisitions ; they appear to be written Yor of York to join her in resisting OjyLford's application 
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to raise him to the prelacy, and he is ^said to have 
made use of the remarkable expression, that her 
majesty«ahould be sure that the man whom she was 
fifoing to make a bishop was a Christian." When 
pressed for his reasons, however, all his objections 
resolved themselves Jinto the general impression that 
Swift was Buppdied to be the author of the “ Talc of 
a Tub,” than which there exists not a more able and 
powerful defence of the c|^urch of England ; and this 
being kppwn to aK just discryninators of the genor 
of his argumentefaud rich stores of wit, this bifey 
prelate was considered as acting Ud> ofheiouaiy 
from other motives than honest seal, and his inter- 
ference in itself woufd have proved no serious bar. 
The duchess, driven almost to despajr, ran into the 
queen’s presem^ and, throwing her*^lf upifti her 
knees, besought with tears in^er«cyes that she 
would never permit Swift to be made a bishop ; ex- 
hibiting at the same time those keen ahd 'bitter 
verses launc^ied against her in dhc “ Windsor Pro- 
phecy.” The queen, naturally gc«f_d-iiaturiHl and 
compassionate, was stuflg with roseptment at the 
ft-oedorn tliife taken with one of her special favourites ; 
and having previously imbibed other prejudices 
against him, she took a malignant pleasure in pass- 
ing by Swift and showing her independence of her 
minister by bestowing the vacant see upon anolber. 

It could nfit long lemain a secret that Swift had 
incurred the queen’s displeasure, and his enemies 
renewed their attacks with redoubled vigour. Not 
only was the whole w'cight of the court interest di- 
rected against him, but those who had delighted in 
his social wit and other estimable qualities, thinking 
him a marked man, held aloof from him. But 
'Swift’s mighty gTnius and powers, in themselves a 
host, laughed to scorn the efforts to injure liiinof his 
proudest and moat malignant enemies. In vain did 
the confederacy to cry him dow'n spread from the 
court to both houses of^parlianient. In the former, 
the earl of Nottingham — still smarting doubtless un- 
der the ” Hue and (Vy made after Dismal,” in which 
celebrated ballad, unfoVtunately now lost to the pub- 
lic, Swift had humorously described that noblc- 
marf^a%eeesaion from the Toric<., stealing out of the 
mifiisterial ranks without hint or notice, with his ad- 
lierents, at the most critical moment. — commenced 
the attack in a strain of fcchle commonplace ; and 
in file lower house Walpole joined in the tirdde, fol- 
lowed by a Mr. Aislabic, wvj had before jKofessed 
the greatest friendship for the doctor. All these 
outbreaks pf en\ioiis and^injurious malice from men 
crossed perThaps in their particular designs* or 
thrown into the shade by^^the bohl uncoA'ipromising 
genius of him who spoke of publfc men and tli^ir 
conduct with unHineliing truth and spirit, proved 8s 
harmless as the foolish proclamation issued at the 
iiistigatfbn of the Scotch lords, whq^gavc to Swift’s 
satire a terrfokf keener point by soleni^ily proceed- 
ing in a body to complain of the wounds inflicted 
upon their national honour. Tlio dealer of these 
unceremonious hits, instead of takiiw alarm at the 
attacks followe^ up in both houses^ st6od boldly 
upon hiscdefencL and must secretly have been not 
a little amused at this dreadful display of legislative 
vigour, against the humble vicar of a small living in 
Ireland, Ibr'liis manifold plots and q^nspiracie^ to 
undermine the church and Btate.*^ 

From the tenor of Swift’s Jotfrnal about this 
peiiod it would seem he was becoming rather im- 
patient at the supposed delay or neglect of his 
■Smi id’s real cRTcncc consisted in bis satiro upon the duchess : 

” Now angry .SoreerMct her vengeance vows 
On Swift’s r«t\iTO!icb«s lor her — spouse : 

From her led locks her mouth with Venom fills. 

And thence into she royal ear distils/’ &>'. 


friends the Ainist^, in leaving him so long without 
some preferment llecoraing his character and reputa- 
tion, anuSvhiob^might give grater weight and in- 
&ucnce to his sphere of actisre and ui^ful exertion. 
He had for som^ time refusedato solicit or remind 
ministgrs of their avowed in tenuous; and he appears 
to have imputed the delay in a grAt measure to the 
dilatory habits of lord Oxford. Upon his prospects 
of success he Expresses himself very cautiously in 
^is correspondence, though it is clear that he had 
made up his mind to returii th his willows, as he 
cxmcsscs it, if something were not spcedily^doiie for 
hima ” It is the last sally I shall ever make,” he 
8ays\l6tji .fan. 1710-11,) “but I ho^ it wdll turn 
to some account. I have done more for these, and I 
think^thoy are^nAe lionest than the last ; however, 
1 1^11 not be (Ijfiappointed. , 1 would make MD 
and me easy, and I ne^er dcsiied more.” Again, he 
says, “My nfiw friends are very kind, and I have 
premises enough, but*l do not count upon them ;” 
and he adds, (May 1^11,) “To return without 
sorite mark of distinction would look extremely 
little, and I woftd likewise be gladly somewhat 
richer than I’am.” In the course of a few months, 
it would also appear, from a passage, (July 1st, 1711,) 
that his friends in Ireland had bccume impatient, 
and were fearful of his returning some pro- 

per preferment, when he wguld be cynsidered in tho 
light of an ill-uacd* man — an observation which led 
Swift to take up the miAsters* defence, and to de- 
j elarc, “ I had no affers of any living. Lord-keeper 
told me some months ago he wouid give mo one 
W'hen I pleased ; lAt I told him 1 would not take 
any from him, and the secretary told me the other 
day he had refused a very good one for me, but it 
was in a place he did not like ; and I know nothhig 
of getting anything here, and if they would give me 
leave 1 would conic over just now.” 

From otlier passages, however, it is clear that such 
was not Ilia intention, except in the wise of complete 
failure, when he had resolved to abaiidoit a»d cast 
off the ministry, as he proudly termed it^ie moment 
he thought he was unjustly trcfUed. The warrants 
for throe vacant deaneries having been filled up by 
tne queen without his name, lie informed the lord- 
treasurer he liad determined to set out for Ireland ; 
an intimation probably which induced the latter to 
stop them ; and after ronsiderable delay and the 
expression of much captious jealousy on Swifts si«le, 
who grew exceedingly irritated and excited towards 
the close of the business, a warrant for creating liim 
dean of St. Patrick’s was ^signed on the 2:ird of 
ApriL 1713, and in the beginning of June he set 
out lor Ireland.* His kiteniion was to remain there 
some time, but ho had scarcely gone through the 
necessary forms, and recovered from an illness 
which had confined him to his living in the country, 
when, fresli divisions having broken out in the cabi- 
net, he was prevailed upon to return to England. 
It was with difficulty he succeeded in obtaining a 
t^nporary cessation of liostilities between the Toi*y 
leaders, become more frequent and inveterate since 

» The value of the rle.incry wfis cHtilnatrd at above 700/. a 
year, much more than Sm ift’ nffocted to think it was. He was 
never, diiTini;- his roshlencc in Kn;'l/fiul, introduced to queen 
An<Le, thiiughlieexpoetodit. owing tcAlv misrepresentations of 
his principles made by his enemies at court. Tfie lord'trea- 
surer, who was occu^eil by Ihilingb^ko of neglecting the doc- 
tor's interests, was more to he pitied tluin blamed, as he was 
naturally unwilling to confess how little the queen’s prejudice 
left It id* hit: power to scr \'0 Swift, wliile liesaished to retain his 
friendship and his services. 4t >vaa somo time before Swift 
was aw'nre of the real state of tlie case ; lie. then Ixicamc im- 
patient and indigniant, feared that his enemies w ould w'holly bar 
his promotion, and insisted in no measured terms upon the 
premier doing ns much os he could for him writhout waiting to 
secure prefer meut fur him in England. 
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the peace and a feeling of great|r security. That 
peace having been aaain attacked. Syift defended it 
manfully, denting ijmself to the A>mpleiiou of hit 
history, and resuming his valuable inquiries into the 
affairs of Ireland, wlrere the madness of party, added 
to the suderings of the people, had recently* led to 
acts of open violence. Having invited the attention 
of ministers to the subject, placed iiuthcir hands the 
** History of the Peace of Utrecht," as the strongest 
barrier he could raiae ^r their defence, and exhortea 
them, as*they valued the interests of the country and 
their own characters, to endeavour to act with some 
degree of concert, he became anxious ^ attejA to 
his hcwly-acquired interests in Ireland. ‘Scwccly, 
however, had he '^entered upon fh^ aiTairs 5f his 
. deanery, when-, to use his own expression, a ^n- 
dred letters came in^pursuit of itim to recall him 
with all speed ; for no sooner, it appears, had he 
turned his bacH, than Oxford#ind Bolingbroke l^ad 
come to^ an open rupturt. Jle was e»CMdingly 
andoyed at being thus interrupted before could 
regulate the discipline of his own Aanery ; and in a 
letter dated from Ireland to the archbiehop of Dub- 
lin he states that he should do all in his power to 
save the trouble of such a journey, which neither his 
fortune nor his^ health would ^ery well* permit. 
Upon this occasion, having contrived to me<ft theA 
together at lord ^lasham's^ he expostulated with them 
more freely than he hadsbefore done; but, to his 
equal surprise and concern, lie fcgiiid there existed 
an increased degree of coldness and aversion 
amounting almost to antipathy.* At last he pre- 
vailed upon them to go to Windsor together the 
next day, pleading soinl appointment to avoid 
attending them, but taking care to follow to watch 
the result of his good counsel. It was, as he feared, 
wholly thrown away upon them : he had only one 
other meeting with tlicm, and, finding any reconcilia- 
tion wholly impracticable, he told them that, as he 
was a common friend to both, he would not take 
part with dffti^r of them, but wished to withdraw 
from the scene : he foresaw their disunion would be 
fatal to the general interest, and he was determined to 
have no more concern with public affairs. In seve? 
rai passages of his letters he seems to hint that, had 
others done their duty as zealously ns he had him- 
self endeavoured, the breach might have been made 
up. “ I only wish," he says to his friend Pope, “that 
my eii(Aavours had succeeded better in the great 
point I had at heart, which was that of reconciling 
ministers to each other.^ • . If this had succeeded, 
the public interest both of church and state would 
not have been the worse, nor^he protestant suA'es- 
sion endangered." His own expressive lines upon 
this subject show what his feelings were when he 
said that all ho^c was lost : — 

*' By faction tired, with grief ho waits awhile 
Ilis great contending friends to reconcile ; 

Performs what friendship, justice, truth require } 

What could he vore but decently retire ?" ^ 

Swift had been anxious for preferment in England 
to be near his friends an^ literary coniiftxions, to 
enjoy the society of’ those whom he admiasd and 
loved ; and to avoid dght of the sufferings in- 
flicted upon the unfeytynate people of IrelAid.whioii 
he declared made his blood boil and his flesh creep 
— a view of government and society which doubtless 
^led to his singular production of a proposal for the 
Irish to eat their gwn children. But had hi% wishes, 
and the exertions made byahis friend Oxford to re- 
tain him in England, been crowned with success,* 
Ireland might still have sighed for a liberator and a 
benefactor ; and all that she has since achieved by 
other leaders, his mere disciples and imitators, would 
VOL. I. * 
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still have been a work not yet performed. Pro- 
vidence, however, as if in compassion to a subdued 
and unhappy people, who had exhausted^ all the 
horrors of military conquest, and the wmse iufiictlon 
of a government and a church essentinlTy opposed to 
its political -and religious indcpeildcw:e, raised up the 
mighty genius and irresistible arm of Swift to avenge 
ancl to vindicate the rights of an oppressed and id- 
suited nation. * • 

it Is evident, from his H'tters to hiii differi fit friends 
ai^ fr^ his ewn recorded observations at this period, 
that Swift looked forward to^the speedy dissolution 
of the Tory ministry. As his tervices might be sud- 
denlycalled for in some emergency, he was unwilling 
to maJf^ a ne^ voyage from«Dubliii to London eviyy 
month to coniptsse the differences of fhe ministry, and 
wisely determined to stop a short time and watch 
the progress of events. He returned to thee house 
of his friend«,Mr. Ciyary, at Lct^>mb,k where his 
active mind no]^ permitting liiiv a moment’s rest, 
after tfaqsmittmg his direcdioiis to his Irish agent, 
he sat down discompose his tract calltd “ Some 
Free Thoughts upon the Present State of Affairs 
in which l^c charges the ministers as the cause of 
the reigning disorders, and lajs the greatest blame 
upon the one whom he most loved and admired, 
lord Oxford. It is quite evident thatshc believed 
both lord Oxford and lord Bolingbroke to b# more 
sedulously engaged in advancing their own designs 
than in promoting the interests of the public ; and 
his motives were doubtless to excite their fears by 
the hints thrown out, that, instead of either triumph- 
ing over the other, they would probably both be de- 
serted as well by their own party a# by the queen. 
“ It may be matter," he sajs, ** of no little admi- 
ration to consider in some lights the state of affairs 
among us for four years past. The queen, finding 
herself and the majority of her kingdom grown 
weary of the avarice and the fh^olence, the mistaken 
politics and destructive principle of her former mi- 
nisters, calls to the service of tlie public another set 
of men, who by confession qf their ei^croies had 
equal abilities at Least^with their prcdeceB80i*s,^fh*se 
interest made It necessary for them to act upon thotfe 
maxims which were most agreeable to the consti- 
tution in church and state ; whose birtlP and patri- 
monies gave them weight in the nation, and who 
(I speaklof those who <yAne to have the chief part 
in affair^ had long lived under the strictest bonds 
of friendship." • * 

Tlie old controversy with Steele was renewed 

with the bitterest aiiimosiu on both sides. In a 
nunaber of the " Qiiardian"i[l28) Steele charged the 
miaistry with negligence in executing that stipu- 
lation of the treaty of Uirccht relating to the demo- 
lition of Dunkirk; and when on the point of* being 
elected a membe? of parliament for ^ckjiridge he 
rcnewaid his attack in a pamphlet — “ The Import- 
ance of Dunkirk Considered," — w hich produced some 
noise ; and in the absence of Swift, with other tracts 
on the Whi^sidJ, was beginning to produce an im- 
pression by no means favourable to Ahc^ts^bility qf 
the Tory ministry. It was probably upon this 
ground that Swift’s presence and 8Grvlc.es were 
again required, much as to heal the diviuons in 

■ Some enemy of Sa'ift composed a mock diary in the dean s 
manner, printed in one of tlieGrub street tracts, on the ocoataun 
of his disiippearance from the deanery, arhicti jj^^vorlae hi Kreut 
dimay among the friends of the adminiairation, and triumph 
toxheir I'oes-— See Swill's letter totlio second Arl of Oxford. 
(1737), uith an account of tliis transaction and his efforts as 
mediator. • 

See also the copy of verses by Smedley, fixed on the door of 
St. Patrick’s on the day of SwitVs instalnent, inferior only to 
hn own in point of wit ai|4^umour. ^ * 
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the ministry ; and the expectations of its leaders 
were not disappointed. Swift took up their quarrel 
with all the spirit of his former partisanship, eager 
also to inflia^ W'hat he considered just retributive 
punishment for Steele’s continued insolence and in- 
gratitude. BotlftweVe in the highest degree angry 
and excited ; and It is humiliating to read the low 
and despicable shifts, thejpetty malice, and the per- 
sonal animosity wiiiich this public controveTB;^ro- 
duced. In “ Th^ Importarlbe of the GuardiaiiXcgi- 
sidered” he reflected on the person, smoralg, apd 
abilities of his early friend, holding up his portrait 
to the laughter and lAdiculc of the world : he ex- 
pose^his pretensions to rank as a sti^sman, and his 
meanness as an original* writer, as th^approyriator 
of others’ produclioiis, to give hyfi character, in the 
Tatlers and Spectators, and the occasional author of 
a wretched Guardian; following up his career as a 
soldier, alchtmist:^zctteer, coipmissiotter of stamped 
papers, and gentleiaau-usher. In uiother, entitled 
the ** Character of Kiclftird Steele, Esq., qptft some 
Remarks bj Toby Abel's Kiii8mair**(l713), which 
bears evidence of Swift’s hand, though generally 
ascribed to Dr. Wagstaffe, the rcflectiqjis are so 
ludicrous, as well as severe, that Steele is said to 
have been more affected by it than by any previous 
publication df the kind, and to have ascribed it to 
Swift, «r to his active instigation : — “ I think I know 
the author of tliis ; and to show him 1 know no re- 
venge but in the method of heaping coal on his 
head by benefits, I forbear giving liirn what he de- 
serves, for no other reason but that I know his sen- 
sibility of reproach is such as that he would be un- 
‘ able to bear lifii itself under Iralf the ill language 
that he has given me.” (” Englishman,” No. 67.) 
It may indeed be remarked, as a singular fact, that 
Swift himself alludes to the sensitiveness of his dis- 
position in this respect^and that it was a peculiarity 
of his earlier charaMet. ** I was originally,” he 
says, ** as unwilling to be libelled as the nicest man 
can be ; but having used to such treatment ever 
since I unhappily began to be known, I am now 
growfi hardened.” (Letter toiDr. Irving, June 8, 
1T32.) Not content with this, he attacked Stec-Ie in 
a most ludicrous paraphrase of the first ode of the 
second book of Horace, said to be wholly his own 
composition. Steele, with the assistance of Addison, 
Hoadly, Lechmere, and IVfhffshall, in prcpc^itig the 
“ Crisis,” intended to excite the public upon the 
subject of the protestatft succession, and the too 
great influence of France. It was brought out*»vith 
much ^clatf with the viev^, it was said, lif benefiting 
the reputed author in his iiecessitii& by crying i#up 
with the public — an advantage of which Swift, v^io 
seems in this controversy %> have , thrown off his 
usual restraint or regard for Addisoj^ and his friend, 
did not faii to%vail himself in his caustic and bitter 
comments in the ” Public Spirit of th<f Whigrff * 

But neither this controversy nor his strictures upon 
the conduct of ministers in his “Free Thoughts” 
had time to produce much effect m^foA the soinc- 
vijiat sudden d&th of the queen carried dismay into 
the Tory camp, dispersed the best-conccived schemes 
to the winds, and made a complete revolution in 
public afiairs. It was a terrific blow to the Tory 
party throughout the country ; cut snort the ||ean’8 
prospects and ruined his hopes of ever receiving 
preferment and residing among his old acquaintance 
iu England. Dr. Arbuthnot, in a letter addressed 
to his friend Pope, gives an interesting account^f 
the impression pi-oduced upon Swift by this import- 
ant event. “ I have seen a lettftr from dean Swift,” 
he observes : ** keeps up his noble spirit, and 
^oigh like a man knocked ^^wn, you may beholfl 
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him still with a jtern countenance, and aiming a 
blow at his adversaries.” a 
* Within a few ^eeks after Xh! death the queen 
Swift returned to his deanery an Ireland, where he 
continued to resicle several yean without once visit- 
ing England. It was there, in the year 1717, he 
became completely reconciled to Addison, and main- 
tained a constant correspondence with distinguished 
yidividuals of both parties ; and it appears from one 
ot his letters to Pope (as c^l)» as January, 1710) 
how much he had pressed lord Oxford in favour of 
Adf^son, Rowe, Congreve, and Steele ; he also gives 
his »gant answer to lord Halifax when he asked the 
carl K the first change of ministry to spare Con- 
^eve* acts wljjcl# must have been a source of de- 
iigl^ful reflection to him after having quitted the 
busy scene of poTitics. lie ^}s also, in a letter to 
lady Betty Germaine, “ When I had credit for some 
vears at court I provided for above^fifty people in 
Dofh kingdoms, of wjiiclf not one was a r^ation ;” 
an^ he more than once observes that lord Oxford 
never once refuse# him any request of that sort. The 
extent of his public and private charities while in 
England was very great, of which we may form some 
idea from the number of addresses from persons 
little kiiBwn to him, or with whom he was wholly 
lifiacquhinted. He procured the rector* of St. An- 
drew, Holborn, for Sachevfrell, thoilgh he held him 
in such light estimation tlmt he refused to see him ; 
|•moved only by a ]yinciple of justice for his having 
rendered assistance to the ministi^ and been uc» 
glectcd by them. • 

Swift’s return to Ireland, under circumstances so 
unexpected, anticipating *the speedy downfall of 
the party he most approved and the friends he 
best loved, must have been attended with many un- 
easy reflections. The spirit of faction ran high ; re- 
ports the most injurious of thfe ministry’s design to 
bring in the pretender, and the epitlyits of Tory and 
Jacobite, were spread on all sides. Swift, fi^m the 
conspicuous part he had played, beqalRb a marked 
man, and though he studiously^ withdrew from all 
participation in political matters, he was recognised 
mid insulted in the streets of Dublin by the mob, 
while the higher classes sought the favour of the 
court by treating him with studied neglect and con- 
tumely. He was compelled, in order to protect 
himself from outrage, to draw up a petition to the 
house of lords, especially against the brutal affd dan- 
gerous attacks of lord Blaney. The exercise of 
riding was essential to his^iealth, always variable; 
but in other respects he lived perfectly retired, de- 
votiffg himself to the ^uties of his station and the 
arrangement of his domestic affairs. 

Subsequently, upon the breaking up of the Tory 
administration, Swift’s feelings and *condiict upon 
the occasion are described iu a letter, addressed most 
probably to the archbishop of Dublin’s proctor or 
agent (July 29, 1714), -in which he says, “I have 
lieen these two months fifty mi^s from London, to 
avoid the storm that has happened at court. The 
news will fell you a post ^r two before this of my 
lord Osfford’s laying down offfee : he was to do it 
yesterday.^ He htu sent fo desire I would stay with 
hftn at his house in Herefordshire, which I am not 
likely to refuse, though I mav probably suffer a good 
deal in my Httle affairs Hn Ireland by my absence. 
This makes it necessary for me to desire you would 
pleas^tv renew my licence of absence, which ex- 
pires about the end of August, when this incident 
changed it. I think it is about this time four years 
that you came to my lodging with Mr. Pratt to tell 
m§ the news of lord Godolphin's going out, which 
was as Joyful to me as this is otherwise. 1 believe 
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you will reckon me an ill courter to follow a dis- 
carded statesman to jnis retirement^ specially when 
1 have been always as well with those now in pow^ 
as I was with him. fiut to answer that would require 
talking, and I lutve already trouble*d you so much. 

<* 1 am, sir, your most obedient humble sei^ant, 
Jonathan Swift. 

“ Pray let the absence be gcncikl as before. I 
was very near wanting it some mouths ago with « 
vengeance. fPerhlp# for the ‘ Public Spirit of the 
Whigs.’ j I know not what alterations this ch^ge 
may make in the scheme for Irish promotions : I^ear 
Drs. Pratt and Ellwood arc secure.” * . f 

This letter does infinite honoi^ to the heaft and 
feelings of the man, in whom affection and gratitude 
absorbed every thought of the tem|)ting offers to his 
ambition and pride. • 

It would seem that the subsequent ^renewal of a 
strictly jFriendiy and sodal* intercourse between 
Swift and Addison took place about 171 7,* upon the 
latter coming as secretary into Ireknd. The regard 
with which Swift now treated him shows how happy 
he was in the opportunity afforded of Itheir meeting 
once more without the fatal influence of party throw- 
ing a damp upon their mutual regard. ^ 

“I shoutf. be«much concerned,** he says, ** if^I 
<3id not think •you wer^ a little angry with me for 
not congratulating you upon being secretary. But 
I choose my time, as I wofcld to visit you, when aig 
your company is gone. I am ctnfideiit you have 
given ease of ngind to many thousand people who 
will never believe that any ill he intended to 
the constitution, to the church or state, while you are 
in HO high a trust, and I should have been of the 
same opinion though 1 had not the happiness to 
know you. I am extremely obliged for your kind 
remembrance some months ago by the bishop of 
Derry, and for your generous intentions, if you had 
come to Ireland, to have made party to give way to 
friendidiip continuing your acquaintance. I exa- 
mine my hear#, and can find no other reason why 
I write to you now.beside that great love and esteem 
[ have alwa\s had for you. I have nothing to 
3 ou either for any friend or for myself. When 1 
conversed among ministers I boasted of your ac- 
quaintance ; but I feel no vanity from being known 
to a secretary of state. I am only a little concerned 
to se(^ you stand single : for it is a prodigious sin- 
gularity in any court to owe one’s rise entirely to 
merit. I will venture to tell 3^011 a secret, — that three 
or four more such choic ^.8 would gain more hearts in 
three weeks than all the methods hitherto practised 
have been able to do in as many y'cars. 

“ It is now time for me to recollect that T am writ- 
ing to a secretary of state, who has little time allow- 
ed him for trifles ; I therefore take my leave with 
assurances of my being ever, with the truest respect, 
sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

• ** Jonathan Swift.” 

• 

Other evidences are not wanting of the friendly 
disposition felt by Swifl^towards his esfrly and be- 
loved connexions, of v^atever party, ami in his 
correspondence witl\tPopfe, Arbuthnot, and Gay, are 
some passages of c^^quisite pathos and beauty, ox- 
pressing his sorrow, especially as he became aware 
of the more frequent itiroads of disease. In one of 
his letters to Pope (Jan. 10, 1721) he alludes to the 
retired habits a«.d mode of life he had so prudently 
adopted during the re-actieu of. popular opinion and 
the triumph of the Whigs, which rendered it danger- 
ous for the dean to appear in public without being 
protected, so great was the excitement produceds by 
the violent conduct, impeachments, and lyrosecutions 


of the new ministiy'. “ In a few weeks,*’ he says, 
“ after the loss of that excellent princess, 1 came to 
my station here, where I have continued e\er since 
in the greatest privacy and utter ignorance of those 
events which are most commonly talked of in the 
world. I know neither the name# nor the number 
of the family which now reigneth, further than the 
prqyer-book informeth me. I cannot tell who is 
ohancellor, who are seePetaries^ nor with what 
nftidns we are at pesfee or war. aAiid thft* manure 
o^lif^was net taken np out of any sort of affectation, 
but merely to avoid giving ^ffence and for fear of 
provoking party zeal.** It i» clear from the fore- 
going and other passages that, though Swift ^isely 
resigqpd himself to circumstanoes not to be avoi(]^d, 
he felt keenl^ (liGsnarked contrast fietween his pre- 
sent mode of life a^d that in which he exercised the 
intellectual power and ascendancy he so i^rongly 
coveted. Hyt gloom, and disappomtmept break out 
in spite of him|^lf, while he affgcfo to hold politics 
and princes in utter forgetfulness. “ I say nothing” 
(“ Dedication fo^Histor)’’*) “ of his present Britannic 
majesty, to whose person and character I am an utter 
stranger, lyid likely to continue so. I might have 
avoided sumo years* uneasiness and vexation during 
the last four years of our excellent queen, as well as 
a long melancholy prospect since, in a #nu8t obscure 
disagreeable country and among a most psofiigate 

and abandoned people Upon her majesty's 

lamented death I returned to my station in this ^ 
kingdom ; since which time there is not a northern 
curate among you who has lived more obscure than 
m 3 self, or a greater stranger to the transactions of 
the world.” In the frank unreserved conimunica-* 
tion with his friends in England about this period, 
Swift supplies us with the most interesting details 
respecting his residence in Ireland, which ho always 
regarded as an honourable exile, the result of neces- 
sity and not of choice. Hetlraws the portrait of an 
unhappy and discarded slatcsnAn rather than of a 
dean of the English churcli, twho had recently re- 
ceived promotion, satisfied with his lot, and indulg- 
ing hopes of furtlicr^preferment ; and tTiis sfUrlt of 
querulous disappoint inent, injurious alike to his 
health and happiness, till lie once more plunged into 
the sea of controversy, is shown without disguise in 
one of Jiis letters to Gay ; — “ I would describe to 
you mj^way of living, ffany method could be called 
60 in tins country. I choose my companions among 
those of least conscqueiioe and most compliance. 

I read the most trifling books 1 can findij ' and when 
I WTite it #8 upon the most trifling subjects ; but 
riding, slecping^walking,* take up eighteen of the 
twenty -four hours. I procrastinate more than 1 did 
twenty years ago, and h|ive several things to finish 
which I put off to twenty years hence.” ^It was 
probably with a^view to relax from higs former severe 
exertions, aitd to diminish the force of that inveterate 
disease which pursued him through life, that Swift 
now gave up so much of his time to what he termed 
the bagatc]^c, cAurting only those acquaintance who, 
instead of competing with or th\\%rting^hiin, felt 
gratified in his society and treated* him with demr- 
ence and respect. Among the most agreeable of 
these were sir Arthur and lady Acheson ; and during 
the bean’s rcsftence at their seat, Market-hill, it is 
obsefved by Segtt that he produced some of the 
most marked specimens of his very peculiar poetical 
vein. ** The inimitable poem entitled * The Grand 
iiucstion Debated’ is a proof of the sgme brilliant 
humour ami happy power of assuming and sustain- 
ing a foigned diameter which distinguished * Mrs. 
Frances Harris’s Petition,’ and other effusions of the 
tmthor’s earlier and whiefi at length wat to^ 
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apt to be lost in the triflings and punning intercourse 
whicli he maintained in old age with Sheridan and 
other friends.** 

He enjoyed moreover the almost constant society 
of his favourite pupil, and now more mature friend, 
Stella, of Dr. Sheridan, Dr. Dclany, and a select few 
both of humbler and higher rank ; and in the dis- 
charge of his clerical duties^ in conducting the aifajrs 
of his deanery, providing at occasional dinncr8,^and 
dispensing charittes, sceinecf to have forgotten uie^e 
existed a political world in which he had botgic ^ 
conspicuous a part, wh^ tidings which roused some 
of his former spirit ancPall his affection for England, 
recallacl him to a recollection of tlye part he had 
played. This was nd less than an account ^ the 
committal of his niend lord Oxfor^ t» whom he had 
already shown the most devoted attachment, to the 
Tower, nt the instigation of his most acti\e tneniies. 
As Swift had bef^e followed Ijis fortwiea into re- 
treat, and refused to participate in tj^e expected ac- 
cession of lord Bulingbi%kc to the preiuicj:sllip, so 
he now wrdte to him in the most “urgent terms to 
beg that he would allow him to share his captivity. 
The tenor of his letter is that of a grateful and at- 
tached follower, who, with the delicacy of a seusitixe 
and noble mind, humbles himself and expresses in- 
creased respAt and attention ui)on witnessing the i 
fallen fdtrtunes of a beloved friend. “ My lord,** he | 
says, *' it may look like an idle or officious thing in 
me to give jour lordship any interruption under your 
present circumstances ; yet I could never forgive my- 
self if, after having been treated for several years 
with the greatest kindness and distinction by a per- 
son of your lordship’s virtue, I should omit making 
you at this time the humblest offers of my poor ser- 
vices and attendance. It is the first time I ever so- 
licited you on my own behalf ; and if I am refused it 
will be the first request^ou ever refused me.** 

Of the sincerity of Sn%t, and the high estimation 
in which he held thi character of lord Oxford, there 
can be no doubt ; and fn a short paper called ** Great 
Figures rha^c by several Persons in particular Ac- 
tion^ ^Circumstances of their I#’ves,** we find among 
examples drawn from antiquity the mention of liobert 
Harley at his trial. After the death of queen Anne 
the Whigs, Ifent upon proceeding to extremities, de- 
clared the peace of Utrecht contrary to the kitorests 
of Britain, and the managAy' in it were imjieached. 
Lord Oxford, after an iiiiprisonnient of two years, 
was tried for high treasoiff when, a difference arising 
between tliS^ lords and commons, the latter, o«t of 
pique, failed to support the impeachment, and Ox- 
ford, greatly to the mortification of t(ie AVhig leaders, 
was unanimously acquitted. But Bolingbroke, duritig 
the negotiation of the peace Utrecht, was charged 
with tr^sonable intimacy with the F^'ench ministers, 
a Buspicion«whlbh was strengthened by his supposed 
intimacy with Madame Tencin. Though tlie fallen 
minister was disinterested enough to refuse to take 
advantage of Swift's generous pronosal, he lost no 
time after his acquittal in replying m his friend in a 
lel|,er exp^ssiv^^f the utmost regard and aficction ; 
and during the w^ole period of his first residence in 
Ireland he continued to receive the same assurances 
of undiminished respect from his political and literary 
friends, to which we owe some of the most interest- 
ing pN>rtion8 of his works — ^the correspondence. 

Another source of uneasiness to Swift was tlie re- 
peated contentions he had to encounter with his 
chapter and <hc prelacy of the Irish church. Tlbe 
archbishop of Dublin, who had never regarded him 
with a friendly eye, continued a vexatious opposition; 
and Dr. Sterne, t()e man who was indebted to him 
fir Inis promotion, tried to thwori him in all his 
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rangements ; but thf dean was not one to raise ques- 
tions without knowledge, or to sacrifice the least 
particle of his n^ts : he adipifistered^them with a 
firm hand, and finally quashed tlm vexatious proceed- 
ings of his prededbssor and othJrs, and restored dis- 
cipline %nd obedience among the officers of his chap- 
ter. He had no sooner however surmounted his 
difficulties here,# than others of a more delicate and 
complicated nature met him in the unfortunate at- 
taejiment which Miss yanhom.rig];i, a young person of 
great personal attractions and ncconiplishmq|its, had 
conSeived for him when he visited her family in Eng- 
land.V It seems to have taken its rise very much in 
the 8:)me manner as that of Miss Johnson, the un- 
fortunStc Stella. Ikom strong admiration of Swift’s 
brilliant talents and powers of pleasing, and from too 
frequent intercoudJe in the relative characters of tutor 
and pupil. Ifc'roin Swift’s owfi letters it would ap- 
pear also that the attachment, in whatever way so 
unhappily .formed, was income degree inutivil. His 
poem of “Cadenus ah?l Vanessa,” a fanciful appella- 
tion formed out ofr Esther Vanhorn righ, gives suffici- 
ent though mysterious hints to countenance the same 
supposition, and its existence doubtless tended to 
embarrass his return and embitter his residence, with 
regard to ^lis familiar friendship for Stella, in Ireland. 
Ilf a letter addressed to the former (8th S'ulj, 1713), 
he seems to deplore the iC'cessity ^vhich removed* 
him from England : ” 1 st^id,” he sajs, “but a fort- 
%iight in Dublin, v(jfy sick, and returned not one visit 
of a hundred that were made me ; but all to the dean 
and none to the ik>ctor. I am ridfug here for life ; 
and X think 1 am something better. I hate the 
thoughts of Dublin, and jfrefer a field-bed and an 
earthen floor before the great house there which they 
say is mine. At my first coming 1 thought 1 should 
have died with discontent, and was horribly melan- 
choly while they were installing me, but it begins to 
wear off and change to duliK'ss.” 

It would appear from Shift’s lettefs as well as oc- 
casional passages in the **.1ournal to St«Ua/'^hat he 
had found other occasions, wholly ifidependcnt of 
politics, to prove his fidelity aftd devotion to the 
fftends he had left in England. ’When the duke of 
Hamilton fell in a fatal duel with lord Boliun, he 
showed the most compassionate kindness and atten- 
tion to his friend the ducliess, and when other relief 
was of no avail he uniformly administered the con- 
solations of religion ; while his charities in eCL*ry re- 
spect were as well directed as they were extensive. 
In the instance of Guiscartk’s nefarious attempt to 
assassinate Harley, and the subsequent efforts made 
to in5ure his character^by insinuating suspicious of 
bis treasonable correspondence with France, and 
more than all in his becoming the instrument of 
saving him from another premeditated* assassination, 
Swift invariably showed the warmest sympathy and 
most tender alarm for the sufferings and danger of his 
friend. He seems alwaj s to have been on the watch ; 
aed one day while he wa^ witlf Harley, then lord- 
treasurer, a packet was brought in which by its ex- 
terior app^rance excite^ the doctor’s suspicions. 
He begged to be permitted to open it, which he did 
with great precaution, aiM di^overed three pistols 
conked atifi charged, with a 9t||ng attached to dis- 
charge them : according to another account they 
were barrels of large iRk-hotns, filled with powder 
that was by some process to be ignited. However 
this WaB„ .Swift considered the danger real, and that 
he had really saved theilife of the lord-treasurer; 
though the Whigs were wicked enough to turn the 
whole affair into ridicule, and to write ballads and 
laiftpoons upon it, under the title of the band-box 
plot, and even scrupled not to insinuate that the 
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doctor was himself the author ofUhe terrific plot, to concile the (preat Tory leaders, he prepared for press 
raise his importanc^iti the lord-tseasurer's and in two additional tracts^— ** Memoirs relating to the 
the nation’s dyes. Out Swift as stoutly maintained Change which happened in tlic Queen's Ministry in 
that his own life wacf actually in danger not less than 17 10 and “ An Inquiry into the Behaviour of the 
that of the minister ; and after the nearly fq^l ex- last Ministry, with relation to their Quarrels between 
pericnce they had had in the case of Guiscard, and themselves, and the Design chhrg^ upon them of 


in the inveterate hatred and violence of the Whigs, 
Swift was perfectly Justified in attaching to it the 
importance which he did. '•Swift is stated by Scott U) 
have be^n trusted !)y«*Oxford in his private as well 
as public affairs. He was supposed to have assi|tcd 
in the negotiations which preceded the allianca be- 
tween the lord-treasurer's eldest son Und thyonly 
child of the duke of Newcastle, ajid in the amnge- 
ments which followed for the division of the duke's 
inheritance betwixt her and lord J’elham, the vale 
heir. This was a point which Oxford had so greatly 
,at heart, that ]^olingbroke afterwards 1.ermed it the 
uUimate^end of his admin^trAion. Swift, upon t^is 
Joyful occasion, wrote the poetical •* Addrdfes to Lord 
Jiarley on his Marriage." But his sympathising 
friendship is still more deeply manifested in his letter 
to the lord-treasurer on the death of his’daughter, the 
marchioness Caermarthen, than which there is no- 
thing in the English language more beautifully and 
feelingly c^)ressed. And the constancy of liis at- 
tachment at th^most distressing period of Oxford's 
life was such as well made good the manly expres- 
sions of regard with whiclf} on retiring from Loudon, 
he bade his lordship farewell: — ‘iWlien I was with* 
you I have said more than once that I would never 
allow quality or station made ffny real difference 
between men. Being in^v absent and forgotten, I 
have changed my mind ; you have a thousand people 
who can pretend they love you, with as much ap- 
pearance of sincerity as 1 ; so that, according to com- 
mon justice, 1 can have but a thousandth part in re- 
turn of what 1 give, and this difference is wholly 
owing to your station. And the misfortune is still 
the greate^^ecause I loved you so much the less for 
your station, for in your public capacity you have 
often angered me, but as a private man never."— 
(Scott's " Memoirs," &c.) ^ 

In the formation of the philanthropical society of 
brothers, which aftcr>vards gave rise to the more 
celebrated Scriblerus' Club, Swift's object was still 
to promote the benefit of others, by uniting the 
power^l and wealthy in a bond of affectionate love, 
for the protection of the unfortunate ; or the witty 
and accomplished, by combining to diffuse sound 
principles of taste and fornposition.® Of the lattiT, 
Oxford and St. Jolin, Swift, Arbuthnot, Pope, and 
Gay, were the members. “ I* was," says Scott,** the 
well-known object of their united powers to compose 
a satire upon the abuse of human learning. Fart of 
their labours fias been preserved in the * Memoirs of 
Martinua Scriblerus,* which gave name to the so- 
ciety ; and part has been rendered immortal by the 
* Travels of Lemuel Gulliver ;* but the violence of 
political faction, like a shtrm that spares the laui%l 
no more than the cedar, dispersed this lijtle band of 
literary brethren, and presented the accomplishment 
of a task for which talentj^ so various, so extended, 
and brilliant, can nefer again be united^* — (Scott's 
Memoirs," &c.) Bitting Swift's last attempts to fe- 

• "The following notice ef Swift" (observoeScotO “ oecui)iin 
a poom on the late * Examiner/ which appeared about this 
time 

" ‘ O Jonatlfcn of merry fame, ^ ® • 

As Swift in fancy as m nan)e,.> 

Here lie, as thou hast oftini done, 

Thy holy mother's pious son ; 

Deprived of paper, pen, and ink, 

And, what is worse, deprived of drink : • 

For 1o, thy idol ox, thy staff and rod. 

As thou wouldst say, are dropp’d by l9ocl."* 


altering the Succession of the Crown." His object 
was to vindicate the conduct of the Tory ministers 
and |heir party, and to rebut t^ie serious charges 
bi%ught against them bf the Whigs writer/; and hs 
e!>f>ccially ri^culed the popular bugbear of an in- 
tention to bring in the pretq^ider. They were also 
drawn up less with any temporary view than as a 
calm and impartial appeal to the justice of posterity. 

Theaccoi^tof Swift's reception in Irelanu syb- 
sequent to thequdtm's death and tfie dissolution of 
the Tory ministry, by lord Orrery, offers a singular 
contrast to that given by Dr. Delany at the period of 
the dean's in«talmeiit»; for the diip^rep^cy between 
the tATo is so gr'vit that we are jiV'tified in concluding 
they Aver^ spf/iking of dilfeaent periods. In the first 
instance he was*receivcd Avith marked respect, if Ave 
except the scurrilous verses by Sinedley upon his 
taking poi^ession of the deanery ; but it is doubtless 
the second time of his return from England to which 
Orrery refers Avhen he says that he dared hardly ven- 
ture forth and Avas pelted by the popukce. And it 
Avas probably when thus treated, than Avbichavc can 
imagine nothing more galling to a man so fond of 
popular influence and power, that he designated the 
people as a vile abandoned race, from whom he 
seemed desirous of seeking refuge anywhere. His 
prudence and integrity, however, even in the opinion 
of the critical Johnson, soon chni^ged the tide of* ^ 
public feeling — he was seldom in the wrong — his 
spirit rose with opposition ; and the archbishop of 
Dublin (Dr. King) almost invariably gave AA'ay, like 
tlie archbishop of York and his other opponents; 
AAho finally solicited either the acquaintance or 
friendship of the good but ecceiftric dean. So con- 
fident, indeed, Avas his frieu(> lord Bolingbroke in 
his poAvers of pleasing Avhere once he obtained an 
introduction, that, cp Oxford’s dismissal, hecifurted 
the dean's support upon any terms, engaging that lie 
would eA’on reconcile him to the court and his in- 
veterate enemy the duchess of SomersiJt, and open 
the trendy fur his promotion to an English bishop- 
ric. kuring his brief* fcnure of power, (only a 
few days,) Bolingbroke shoAved his high estimation 
of the dean by obtaining from the queen anlorder 
for dne thousand pounds to cover the Aarges upon 
his instalmant, of Avhich, though suddenly deprived 
of this benefit bj^her deatfi, and finally giving it up 
to* his enemy Walpole — multa gemens — as he ex- 
presses it, offers no lesF^ta striking proof of his im- 
mense inlluencqjvith a man like Bolingbroke.^* Yet," 
to his immortalnonour,'* observes Scstt, ,** when his 
favotlirite psfth of honour, ambition, preferment, 
opened anuAV before him (in the place of honourable 
exile in Ireland^ he paused not a moment, hut wrote 
' to solicit aflrenewal of his licence for absence, then 
I on the point of expiring ; not that fie might sh^re 
I the triumph and prospects to whiciT he was invited 
by the royal favourite and the new prime minister, 

I but^n order to accompany bis beloved friend and 
patrcgi to neglect and seclusion.'^ (Scott's *'Memoir8,*' 
&c.) Such was dhc man upon whom libels upon 
libels were showered, whom the mob insulted in the 
streets, and even young men of rank so far forgot 
tfreir education and ancestral honours* as to insult 
openly, and endanger his life in the public high- 
ways, till they con^elled him in his OAvn defence to 
apply for legislative protection. ^ Being under the 
ticccsBLty of taking^daily exercise, and unablft 
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venture out without risk of his lifei he drew up a pe- 
tition addressed to the house of lords, upon an un- ‘ 
provoked and brutal outrage upon him by one of the 
members of their house; and as it throws strong 
light upon his mode of living, and is an amusing 
anecdote, we gil^ it "here : — 

The humble petition of Jonathan Swift, D.D., 
and dean of the*cathedrai of St. Patrick’s, 
iDublin^ • • ^ • 

« Most humbly sheweth, • ^ ^ 

** That your petitioner is advised by his physi- 
cians, on account of hft health, to go often on horse- 
back^ and there being no place ii^ winter so eoii- 
ve^ient for riding as the*Btrand toward^ o^vtlf^ your 
petitioner takes all opportunitics^atahis business or 
the weather will permit to take that road. That in 
the lastisession of parliament, in the midst df winter, 
us your petitionc^i was returnuig from* Howth with 
his two servants, one before and tke other behind 
him, he was pursued by«two gentleman in«a*chaise 
drawn by t\^o high-mettled horses in such a manner 
that his servant who rode behind him was forced to 
give way with the utmost peril of his li& ; where- 
upon your petitioner made what speed he could, 
riding to the «‘ight and left above fifty yards, to the 
full extent ofsihe said road ; but the two gentlemen, 
driving^ light chaise drawn by fleet horses, and in- 
tent upon mischief, turned faster than your peti- 
tioner, endeavouring to overthrow him. That, by 
great accident, your petitioner got safe to the side 
of a ditch, where the chaise could not safely pursue ; 
and, the two gentlemen stopping their career, your 
petitioner inildl]p expostulated with them, where- 
upon one of the gentlemen said, * Damn you, is not 
the road as free for us as for youl ' and, calling to 
his servant who rode behind him, said, ‘ Tom (or 
some such name), is iiistol loaded with ball!’ 
To which the servant replied, ‘Yes, my lord;* and 
gave him the pistol.^ Your petitioner often said to 
the gentleman, * Pray, Sir, do not shoot, for my horse 
is apt to sta^, by which my life may he endangered.* 
The^haise went forward, and (Vour petitioner took 
th6 opportunity to stay behind. Your petitioner is 
informed that the person who spoke the words above 
mentioned hi of your lordships' house, under the 
style and title of lord Blaney, whom your pdlitioiier 
remembers to have introdii^i d to Mr. secretary Ad- 
dison, in the carl of Wharton's government, and to 
have ftone him other goV3d offices at that time, be- j 
cause he w A' represented as a young man of shme ' 
hopes and a broken fortune. That thV: said lord 
Blaney, as your petitioner is infdVmcd, is noT^in 
Dublini and sometimes attends your lordshi^Ts* 
house. And your petitiondt-'s health still requiring 
that he should ride, and being confired in winter to 
go on the same^btrand, he is forced to inquire from 
every one he meets whether the said lord be on the 
same strand ; and to order his servants to carry arms 
against the like or a worse insult fro^ the said lord, 
for the consequences of which your petitioner can- 
not answv. 

“ Your petitioner is informed by his learned 
counsel that there is no law now in being which 
can justify the said lord, under colour|of his peenagc, 
to assault any of his majesty's subjects on the king’s 
highway, and put them in mar of their lives, without 
provocation, which he humbly conceives that by only 
happening to ride before Uie said lord he could not 
possibly give.^ * 

«« Your petitioner, therefore, doth humbly implore 
your lordships, in your great prudence and justice, 
to provide that he<. may be , permitted to ryie witl^ 
Safety on the said strand^ x>r atfyoother of the king' s 


I highways, for the Recovery of his health, so long as 
he shalL demeai) himself in £ peaceable manner, 
without being pi^t into continunl fears his life by 
the force and arms of the said l|rd Blaney.** 

Amgng others of the same aristocratic stamp sir 
Thomas Southwell, one of the commissioners of the 
revenue, often mentioned as a friend in Swift's 
letters and joiftnal, took equal pride in kicking at 
the dying political lion (as Swift was then con- 
sidered), by treating him wi!|h*marked contumely 
au(^ neglect. The dean had occasion to address him 
upon some occasion respecting a matter of business 
in pwlic.. ^ril hold you a groat, Mr. Dean,'* was 
the Algar reply. “ that I do not know you at 
all.*' Some time alterwards, when this hopeful sprig 
of aaistocracy wasycreated my lord Southwell he con- ’ 
ceived it would forward his viwvs to court the popu- 
lar and infiudlitial drapier, expressinji^ of course the 
deipcst regret, like tl9e t^vo archbishops and other 
aspersers *of the dean's good name, for nis past 
conduct, as bein^ occasioned by the heat of party ; 
and once attempted to regain the insulted dean's 
acquaintance* by saluting him with the greatest 
courtesy. But Swift, with that readiness of retort 
for whicl^he was so remarkable, gave him back his 
oyn coin in the very words he had •useiW--“ I’ll lay 
you a groat, my lord, I do^iot know you.” 

Other instances of the lofty demeanour and cou- 
rageous conduct of the dtftn, under the adverse cir- 
cumstances of his^party and the IVhig pei-secutions 
which ensued, arc not wanting, which raised him 
both in private anti public opinion previous to the 
popular opposition he coinunenccd with reference to 
the introduction of Wood’s notable scheme, and the 
oppressive Irish government of Walpole. To such a 
degree also was the spy-system carried on as to in- 
duce the dean to secure his manuscripts as well us 
his ordinary letters from the gripe of the new 
government, which, on again attaiuitig power, took 
warning by the fate of its Tory^ predecq^or iki neg- 
lecting to destroy those whom it had conquered, 
and, by impeachment and other processes, not only 
crippled its adversaries, but reduced them for the 
period to absolute extremity. Swift’s private letters 
were opened, and a packet addressed by him to the 
duke of Ormond’s chaplain was seized by a mes- 
senger. It was even industriously reported by the 
Whig emissaries that dean Swift had suddci^ly ab- 
sconded in consequence of the treasonable contents 
of newly discovered papers^ and many other little 
dirty arts to blast his fame were resorted to. 
Had^there existed the shadow of a power of 
proceeding against htUi, there is no reason to 
doubt that the great IVliigs of the day would have 
seized upon it to effectually silence th^ voice of one 
who, by his single efforts, had turned the tide of 
public opinion, opened the way to a peace, and de- 
prived them of the means of all their permanent 
war abuses, their taxes, contracts, and wide-spread 
s^culations. The dean ^vUs held up, however, as a 
suspicious {^d disaffected person ; and all his Whig 
acquaintance held aloof ts from a marked man: 
nor are traces of this spirit wanting in the letters of 
his former correspondents. In*onc from archbishop 
Kftig, the professed friend but* secret maligner of 
Swift’s reputation, this derogatory tone, implying 
censure, suspicion, and sarcasm — 

« I^ing to wound, and yet afraid«o rtriko”— 

is peculiarly observable, uid may serve as a sample 
of the thousand. “We have a strong report,** he 
sayj, that my lord Bolingbroke will return here and 
be pardoned ; certainly it must not be for nothing. 
I hope he oan tell no ill story of you.*’ 
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How fiankly and nobly on thd other hand, with 
the indi^iation of conscious rectitude, Swift repels 
the mean insinuatioJe of the archbtsnop and his nu- 
merous traducers of me same chardbter ! — ** I should 
be sorry," he obsen^s, to see mjTlord Bolingbroke 
following the trade of an informer, because 4ie is a 
person for whom I have always had and still conti- 
nue a very great love and esteem., And as to my- 
self, if I were of any importance I should be very 
easy under such an* accusation, much easier than*! 
am to think your grace imagines me in any danger. 
I am surprised your grace could think or act or^or- 
respond with me for some years paut, whij> you 
must needs believe me a most false and vilf man, 


the seats of his friends and to his vicarage at Laracor, 
which he still retained. Always fond of the more 


in which he would often indulge. at Quilca, the country 
residence of his friend Dr, Sheridan, and which gave 
rise to some amusing anecdotes to be met with in 
his works. But his happiest moments in his relax- 
n^io^ from the superintend cifbf of hja clerical 
dutie| werejjpent in addressing his friends in Eng- 
land and receiving tidings of their welfare. — Two 
years’ retreat," says lord Oxford (6th August, 1717), 
** has made me taste the conversation of my dearest 


declaring to you on all occasionsUmy abhorrence of friend with a greater relisl; than even, at the Ane of 
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the pretender, and yet privately engaged with a 
ministry to bring hii]| in. 1 alwj^’s professed ?o be 
against the pretender, and am so stilU And this is 
not to make ifty court, whicl^ I know is vain ; for 1 
own m;f^elf full of douhtsf fet^s, and dissatisfactfbns, 
which 1 think on as seldom as ! can. Yet if l^erc 
of any value, the public may itfely rely on my 
loyalty, because 1 look upon the coming of the pre- 
tender as a greater evil than any wc are likely to 
sulfer under the worst Whig ministry that can be 
found.'* ^ ^ • 

. As affording the most happy illustrations of the 
dean's real character aiM opinions at this period, ex- 
hibited in his mode of laving, his private converse, 
and correspondence with intima^; friends, we shaM 
continue to giyc occasional extracts from his own 
letters in preference to rctailinf^ the petty scandals 
from the pen of lord Oryry and his imitators, whose 
allegations have been amply refuted by the ablest 
and most impartial of Swift’s biographers, from the 
honest Delany to the pre-eminently distinguished 
Scott. 

Although it is evident that Swift considered him- 
self in a statg of honourable exile in Ireland, he 
adapted himself to his circumstances with the be- 
coming 8pi!it;of an Irish resident who has no means 
of escape. He opened his house for a public table 


my being effayne^ with it in our frequent jourfieys 
to Windsor. My* heart is often with you." Nor 
are the expressions made use of in the letters of lord 
Bolingbrok^» and ^wifi’s other friends, wh’fen c\ery 
interested motive arfd all views of amb*ition, wealth, 
and power had ceased to qperafe, less honourable to 
the chtfractcji* ©f Swift, whose great ^and amiable 
qualities seem to have possessed in nis absence, 
the same power over those who knew him with all 
persons Xnd of whichever sex, as they had done 
when he was present before them. Of this singular 
power, resembling a sort of fascination in Swift’s 
conversation and society, there are a number of 
striking instances on record from the very first mani- 
festation of his remarkable character and talents ; 
for, to make a summary from the beginning of his 
most extraordinary history, it is certain that a pretty 
bar>maid of an inn at Leicester first fell in love with 
him, and awakened his mother’^ apprehensions qf^ 
his forming an imprudent engagement ; the sister of 
his college companion Mr. Waryng neyt became at- 
tached to him, and was so deeply smitten as to urge 
him closely on the topic of matrimony. Yet, strange 
to say, in neither of these Iffairs does it appear that 
Swift at all assumed the chvacter, much less the 
usual assiduities, of a Invert; and all the inference 
we can make is that there are peculiar qualities in 


two days in every week, and his fame and social j certain men of Rental and pcrsonSl su^^eriority 
w'it not having suffered by political conflict, his fn- which first give rise to admiration in xvoman’s gyes, 
tertainments became gradually frequented by nume- then to love, and lastly to the desire of monopolising 
rous visitants of learning among the men, and of the beloved object. There is no proc/ upon record 
elegance and taste among the ladies, attracted no of Swft ever having made the first advances, or of 


less curiosity than by the amiable manners and 
accomplishments of Stella (Miss Johnson), who 
lived not far from the deanery, and presided upon 
these occasions, but %imply in the character of a 
guest. 

Upon other days, howe'ipr, the dean ofteiF dined 
at a stated price with Mr. Worrall, a clergyman of 
his cathedral, whose house was the more pleasant to 
him owing to the peculiar neatness and good humour 
of his wife. To this frugal mode of living Swift ' 
was the more inclined from his earnest wish to pay ' 
some debts: what he adopted from principle he con- 
tinued from choice, and.for the means it gave hii^ of 
more extended charities, of restoring and ornament- 
iug the cathedral, bestfes the hopes *he had early 
formed of founding an ^hospital and of leaving the 
deanery to his successor in a more improved state 
than he found it# "His parsimony, wiftch douktless 
increased with age, was thus held subordinate to his 
dignity, his public spirit, knd his benevolence ; and 
it was his customary saying that he was " the poorest 
gentleman in f reland who ate upon plq^e,# and the 
richest that lived without a coach." The rest of 
Swift’s time during his earlier residence in Ireland 
appears to have been spent in occasional excursions, 
when he made his observations upon the character 
and condition of the people, in occa^onal visits tc* 


his e^r having repligA in the usual love.terms to 
those advances when made. On the contrary, the 
evidence is altogether of^i^n opposite kind, that the 
intercourse was one of mind and of^ purely intel- 
lectual k^d, and that the opinion entertained of 
{Iwift’s natural* coldncssa and perhaps constitutional 
defect was a correct one; hut that he possessed 
some peculiar attracti^fn in the ladies' eyes, the cir- 
cumstance of his haying received an aponymous 
declaration o? love from a third la^y at an early pe- 
riod of lifts seems to oiler some degree of proof. His 
correspondence with the fourth lady upon the list 
seems to have commenced very much in the same 
manner, t.fe lady’s side, from the unhappy cir- 

■ Nothing in the Enalisli lanj^nai^e siirnaj^ the ndmlra- 
iion of Swift's high quiilities, the tender roijara and cathusioii- 
tic devotion due to superior mind and intelleet. than the follow- 
ing extract from u letter of lord Koilngbroke’s to Swift TOctobor 
1716) : — Itis a very great truth, that, among all the losses 
which 1 have sustained, none adected mo more sensibly than 
ihta of \oiir coragauy and corresp<mdetice Your letter breathes 
the same spirit as your convor-iation at all times inspired, even 
when the oecasions of practising the severest rules of lirtnons 
fortitude seemed most remote. Adieu, dear friend t may the 
kindest influence of Heaven be shed uponsyou. Whether i)ke 
may ever nu‘et again, that Heaven only knows If we do. what 

millions of things i^hall we have to fauk over I la the moan 
while, believe th.at nothing sits so near my heart as my country 
and my friends, and that among Ihqse you ever bati and over 
shall have a princij^l^lace/' ^ 
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cumstance of having been early brought into contact 
with the superior power of Swift's intellectual and 
fascinating conversation. The manner in which 
Miss Vanhomrigh's affection for Swift (the fifth in 
the strange eventful history of his love affairs) sprung 
up, bore almost an. unvarying resemblance to the 
preceding ; the fftachment like the intercourse with 
the family was gradual and slow, unintended, un- 
expected, — perhaps without either weakness or pre- 
meditation on eithfr side ; Euid rather springin|' emt 
of circumstances 2iid a certain unhappy fataiity than 
from the fault or even acknowledgeiT volitmn bf 
the too unfortunate Iwers ; for tlio passion of Va- 
nessa undoubtedly gave rise to corresponding dccla- 
ratioio at least upon the side of Cadenus. Swift 
wa» probably n^H aware of the ^existence 8f so 
devoted a love on the part of VtnesJa until it be- 
came irremediable, and too late for either t(^ retract. 
In 17I4*her mother died ; and having some property 
in Ireland, find ICsteniiig at the* sam^time to the 
dictates of her lo\c, 4lie followed S\^t into Irfland. 
lie sought W every meafts to rhangi?«her furpose, 
and her arriml was a source of deep anxiety to him. 
There was nothing he more dreaded than that the 
knowledge of her being in Dublin, or Ws visiting 
her there, sliould transpire. It would be idle to 
attempt to di^uise the truth, that throughout the 
whole of this^most unhappy affair Swift is thought 
to have flcted with a degree of liarsliness and cruelty 
which, though very probably intended to promote 
the ultimate peace and liappinc'ss of both, by restrain- 
ing or turning into niiuther direction the stream of 
her affections, at once sensitive and impetuous, 
was followed by sudden and fatal results. It will 
Here be most iiitcfbsting to give those passages from 
the mutual correspondenoo which seem to throw 
light upon the progress and character of their inti- 
macy, to follow it to the close, and to dismiss it as 
we sliould some painful i^nd unhappy casualty from 
our sorrowing rccollfction. In most of her early 
letters she anxiously importunes the object of all her 
hopes and her fears for a reply ; and in the whole 
correspond enie she displays high talent, the most 
ainiaHlc temper, eombiued with un enthusiastic de- 
sire to please the object of her heart’s devotion. 

By a full ai|d impartial representation of facts the 
public will be enabled to judge liow far the structures 
passed upon the dean’s onnd)ict, witli relation to this 
unhappy affair, by those criticfil tribunals wlAch so 
much jnfiuencc public o^niiiion, are founded in 
truth. If correct in their accusations that the dcjin 
made use of the slightest artifice or premeditation in 
gaining the lady’s affections' they mi^st coiivict hipr 
of having uttered the most gross and palpable uiij 
truths. Of these the person moat interested, to whom 
they were addressed, would have been happy to 
show th(f fallacy, if Swift had bcenPbold enough 
to advance afiserCions so utterly uiifouiid<;d, or had 
entertained the slightest suspicion of her early 
passion, or the most remote idea of addressing her 
except in Unguage of tlie strictest pro^ rietv and pa- 
ternal regard, uiitU the fatal declaration oi licr un- 
alterable loCre, whfui there is not the least proof that 
he ever sought, though he returned it. Had he been 
to blame, or committed himself in any particular, the 
lady was too deeply interested not to hUVe taken ^- 
vantage of the circumstance ; whereas she nefrer 
once throws the shadow of a reproaclt' upon his per- 
fect ftaukness, openness, and truth, far from consider- 
ing him in a moral view at all responsible for the suf- J 
ferings she had*^8o unwittingly incurred. Would he | 
have^ dared to attejit his perfect .guilelessness, as 
he did in his poem of *• Caden'us and Vanessa,*’ when 
the lad^ and the lad/s friends ii^fght easily hiCve ex- 
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posed his treacherf and falsehood, had he assumed 
any other character than that of a maturely agt'd 
Ijitor and friend 6f her family Wouh^she iiowIh ic 
in her letters, in passages wherl she gi\es way both 
to passion and indignant feelilg, have reproached 
him with the falsehood of words, whicli attested his 
conscious innocence, like the following T — 

His thought had wholly been confined 
To form and cultivate her mind ; 

Hu hardly knew till he was told 
Whetlier the nymph weretyoung or old ; 

Had met her ill a public place 
Wiiliout dUtingiiiMhing her face; 

Miic^ less could his declining age 
VAneSs.a*s earliest thoiiglits engage ; 

And. if her youth indillerencc met. 

His ]H'rsontiubt contempt beget: 

Or, grant her pasbioii be sincere. 

How shalldiis innocence be clear ? 

Appearnnees were all so spong. 

The va>rld must ihiiik him in the wrong ; 

Would say he m^c a treacherous Ae 
Of wit to flutter and icduce : 

The town wouldPswear he had lietray’d 
liy magic stalls the haniiless maid ; 

And e\LMy Wiau Mould hate hU jokes. 

That scholars were like other folks ; 

And when Platonic flights were over 
The tutor till n'd a mortal lover 1 
So tender of tlie \oiiiig and iair I 
If sliow’d a tine ]>atcrnal care 
,Fhe thoiisuiid guineas in Iut piirSe 1 • 

The doctor might have fancied woose." 

Swift appears here to have ^tilted the case as it oc- 
curred, or he would not have ventured to have 
spoken so directly Po the point ; while, at the same 
time, his sagacity pf^nted out the unfavourable con- 
struction which, under circumstances so peculiar, 
might and would be put u[An his motives and con- 
duct. In this respect it appears to us that the 
poem, so admirably conceived aud executed, was not 
written solely as a peace-offering or compliment to 
the charms of the complaining lady, hut as a record 
of the facts and circumstances of the case as they 
really occurred ; a fair statement of th^ blame or re- 
sponsibility to which he was exposed, andaerntfining 
his just vindication in a bold appeal to posterity,— 
for the author must have felt the poem would live, 
— which the party for whom it was written, were it 
not true, might have covered with infamy and con- 
tempt. In his entire correspondence lie displays 
the same open fearless reliance upon the rectitude 
of his motives and his conduct, and it is evident that, 
while he soothes and compassionates her, hef^'feels 
that she has no claim or tie upon him whatever ; 
nor docs she insinuate one faiijt but the want of a 
passionate return of her misjilaced affection ; for 
Swift vas then infirm, suffering both in mind and 
body, and fast declining fiito the vale of years. Va- 
nessa’s passion tlicrefore ought to be regarded, not 
as that of a young woman whose affections had been 
sought and then spurned by her equal in years and 
rank, but as an instance of that peculiar class which 
by some fatality fixes its views upon one object, 
whj^le that object itself is wh9Uy uffoonscious of what 
is passing in the other’s mind. Swift doubtless felt 
himself very much in the situation of a man who re- 
ceives a Ipve-letter or a valentine from an anony- 
mous hand ; and, if we are tb cre^lit the story as told 
to tlje lady herself, w'as not bound to feel any more 
responsibility than for such a declaration — ^vvhich he 
also really received — ^frommn ufiknown hand. No- 
thing can possibly be farther from the tone of real 
love or tf'n^emess than that in which l&wift addresses 
miss Vanhomrigh in jhosc letters upon which so 
much stress has been laid, dating from the beginning 
of August, 1712. It is curious too that he never 
once oiade use of the word ** dear,** addressed to so 
amany commoner friends : for which she rallied 
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him, and expressed a sort of jealous^, which did not 
however induce him t£ make the slightest altera- 
tioii ; and he pfeservesbie formal address *‘To Mrs. 
Hester Yanhomrigh, Jjun., at her, lodgings over 
against Park-place, in St. JamesVstreet, London.** 
'I'he following appears to have been written Trom 
Windsor, w'hile lie was engaged in the heat of party 
politics, and passing the life at once of a politician, 
a writer, and a social wit ; — “ I thought to have 
written to little Misselsy’by the colonel, but at last 
1 did not* approve him as a messenger. Mr. Fot^ 
began your health last night under the name of the 
Jilt, for which I desire you will reproach^im. ydo 
neither study nor exercise so much here as 1 df in 
town. The colonel [Vanessa's brofherj will inter- 
cept all the news I have to tell you, of my fine snt^- 
hox [presented by general Hill], and my being at a 
ball, and my losing my money at ombf^e with the 
duke and duchess of Shrews^uf^. I cannot imaging 
how you pass jour time in our #i.bsence, unless by 
lying a-bed till twelve, and then having your fi4- 
lowers about you till dinner. We na\e despatches 
to-day from lord Bolingbroke [at Paris] ;* all is ad- 
mirably well, and a cessation of arms will be declared 
with France in London on Tuesday next. J dined 
with the duk%of Shrewsburj’ to-day and sat an hour^ 
bj'.Mrs. Warburtvi, tcachyig her when she played 
wrong at ombre, and I cannot see her defects ; either 
my eyes fail me or they %rc partial. But Mrs. 
Touche* is an ugly awkward slut. <^Vhat do you do 
all the afternoon 1 • How came you to make it a se- 
cret to me that you all designed to c0me to Windsor t 
If you were never here, I iJiiink you all cannot do 
better than come for three or four days ; five pounds 
will maintain jou and pay for your coach baek^vards 
and forwards. I suppose the captain will go down 
with you now for want of better company. I will 
steal to town one of those da\a and catch you nap- 
ping. I desire yu and Moll [Vanessa’s sister] will 
walk as o^'tei^as you can in the park, and do not sit 
moping at homo— you that can neither work, nor 
read, nor play, nor care for company. • I long to 
drink a disli of coffee in the sluttery, and hear you J 
dun me for Secrete, and ‘ Drink your coffee — why 
don’t you drink your coffee 1’ My humble service 
to your mother, and Moll, and the colonel. Adieu.’’ 

in the following, likewise, instead of using any 
endearii^ epithets or adopting the least alFectionate 
tone, the whole tenor of the letter is as opposite as 
can well be coiiecived to that addressed by a lover 
to the object of his regard* ** Miss Hessy/’ he be- 
gins, ** is not to believe a word Mr. Lewis says^in 
his letter” (it is written frora his friend Lewis’s 
office). “ I would have writ to you sooner, if I had 
not been busy apd idle and out of humour, and did 
not know how to send it to you without the help of 
Mr. Lewis, my mortal enemy. I am so weary of 
this place that I am resolved to leave it in two days, 
and not return in thr^ weeks, i will come as early 
on Monday as I can find opportunity, and will take^ 
a little Grub-street lodging, pretty near wljere I did 
before, and dine with you Ihrice a-wcek, and will 
tell you a thousand secrets, jirovided you wilf have 
no quarrels with me. 5k.dieu.” * 

In the next (also Without date) Swift seems t(f 
allude to the difficulties m wlych the family of Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh was placed by the sudden death of the 
father, although p^scssed of considerable property, . 
subjected as it was to litigation, and of an efta& in I 
Ireland. Swift would have dissuaded them from ' 
going to Oxford, owing to the risk, we are to infer, 
of being seen by some parties who had claims upon 
them. This letter has not a single Introductory epi- 
theti, and commences in the most unloving and busi- 


ness-like manner. 1 did not forget the coffee, for 
1 thought you should not be robbed of it. John does 
not go ,to Oxford, so 1 send back the book as j'ou de- 
sire. I would not see you for a thousand pounds if 
1 could ; but I am now in my nightgown wanting a 
doxen letters and packing up pAper^ Why then, 
you should not have come, and I know that as well 
as yop. 

“Mu service to your mother; Ji doubt you do 
wroig to go to Oxford ; *blit now that is paft, since 
you paimot be in London to-night; and if you do 
not inquire for acquaintance, b^t let somebody in the 
inn go about with you among the colleges, perhaps 
you will not be known. Adieu.” 

Swift# it is evident, was consulted by the Vaiihonv 
rigbs with regarebto their affairs in tire most confi- 
dential manner, and it is this which gives to his let- 
ters so matter-of fact and so familiar a tone, address- 
ing, as he invariably .does, each ijpembvr of the 
household in the same free and joaose style as if ho 
himself ffirpied one of the family. “ 1 have writ 
three or four lies* ih as many lines. Pray sl^al up the 
letter to Mr. Long and let nobody read it but your- 
self. I suppose this packet will lie two or three 
hours till you awake. And pray let the outside 
starched letter to you be seen, after you have sealed 
that to Mrs. Long. See what arts pcoplv must use” 
(alluding to the embarrassed circumstances of the 
party), “though they mean ever so well. Now are 
you and Puppy lying at your case without dreaming 
anything of nil this.’' 

The f^ullowing appears to have been addressed by 
the lady to the dean when at Windsor, and displays 
both grace and wit in her happy tnanaer of rallying 
him on his silence and his too evident indifference : 
— “ Had 1,” she observes (Loudon, Sept. 1, 1712), 

“ a correspondent in China, I might have had an 
answer by this time. I neve j could think till now 
that London was so far off in your thoughts, and 
that twenty miles were by your Soinputation equal 
to some thousands. I thought It a piece of charity 
to undeceive you on this point, and to let \ou know, 
if J'OU give jourself tht trouble to write, i may Jra- 
bably receive your letter in a day ; it was that made* 
me venture to take pen in hand the third time. 
Sure you’ll not let it be to no purpose. "You must 
needs be •extremely happy where jou are, to forget 
your absqiit friends ; and«I*belicve you have formed 
a new sjstem, and think there is no more of this 
world passing your sensible Hbrixoii. If this be your 
notion*! must excuse you ; if not, you caft plead no 
other excuse ;• and if it be, sir, 1 must reckon myself 
of aiJbthcr world ; *but 1 shfll have much ado to be 
persliaded till you send me some convincing argu- 
ments of it. Don’t dallj*in a thing of this conse- 
quence, but demonstrate 'tis possible to kecpnip a 
correspondence between friendc, thougll imdifferent 
worlds,* and assure one another, as 1 do you, that I 
am your roost obedient and humble servant, 

^ “ E. VAHHOMKi|pjl.” 

In pursuarfte of the example doubtless set by Swift, 
the lady here adopts the same distan^terms both iit 
the opening and close of her letter ; and it will Rpi)ear 
how soon she felt the restraint and pain of this cold 
and diftant manner, and in vain attempted to throw 
the sp^l of more endearing epithets over the cold 
and provoking nisAiner of the dean. “ Mr. Lewis 
tells me,” slie continues (Sept- 2nd, 1712), “ that you 
have made a solemn resolution to leave Windsor the 
moment we come there ; ’tis a noble resolution, and 
pray keep to it. Nojr, that I may be no ways acces- 
sory to your breaking it, I design to send Mr. Lewis 
word to a minute when we shall leave London, and 
if there be a by-waje^^u had better take it, foDrlt 
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very much apprehend that seeing us nvill make you 
break through all, at least I am sure it would make 
you heartily repent ; and I would not for the world, 
could 1 avoid it, give any uneasiness on this score, 
because I must infallibly upon another. For when 
Mr. Lewis toM me what you had done (which I 
must needs say was not in so soft a manner as he 
ought, both out of frienc^hip to you and compassion 
to me), I immedeateW swore that to be avevged of 
you I wftuld stay in Windsdt'as long as Mrs. H-^ — e 
did ; and if that was not long enough <to tcaar yq^, I 
would follow her to H^upton-coui’t; and then I should 
see which will give *you most vexation — seeing me 
but«jiometimes or not seeing her at all. Besides, Mr. 
I^wis has prof liscd me to intercept ^ll you^ letters 
to her, and hers to you ; at lea^hefsays I shall read 
them en •pasianti and for scnling them again, let him 
look to that. I think your ruin is amply contrived, 
for which don'tr^damc me but^urself^for 'twas your 
rashness proniptedtothis malice, which I should never 
else have thought of.’* ^ c * 

To this ^spirited epistle the dead replied next day 
from Windsor castle, with the addition of a hue 
haunch of venison sent to the lady’s nv)ther, in his 
usual bantering style. ** I send this haunch of veni- 
son to your mother, not to you, and this letter to you, 
not to your mother. 1 had your last and your bill, 
and know your reasons. I have ordered Barber to 
send you tho overplus sealed up : 1 am full of busi- 
ness [about his preferment] and ill-humour. SoniC** 
cud or other shall be put to both. I thought you 
would have been here yesterday : is your journey 
hither quite oft'1 I hope Moll is recovered of her ill- 
ness, and thenc you may come. Have you 'scaped 
your share in this new fever t 1 have hitherto, though 
of late I am not well in my head. You rally very 
well ; Mr. Lewis allows you to do so. T read your 
letter to him. 1 have not time to answer, the coach 
and venison being iusl ready to go. 

" Fray eat half a^n ounce at least of the venison, and 
present my humble ^rvice to your mother, Moll, and 
the coloiiq]. I had his letter, and will talk to him 
abD&*t it when he conics. T* is letter I doubt will 
fimell of the venison. 1 wish the hang-dog coach- 
man may not spoil the haunch in the carriage.” 

Previous to setting out for Ireland to take possession 
of his new preferment, Swift again addressed to her 
the following letter, full Cfracknowlcdgineit/s for the 
attentions he had received both from herself and the 
lad]^B family : — “ I pr</inised to write to you, and I 
have, to I&l you know that it is impossible fd): any- 
body to have more acknowledgments a^ heart for all 
your kindness and generosity td' me. I hope this 
journey will restore my health. 1 will ride but little 
every day, and I will write a common letter to you 
all frdm some of my stages, but d|j*ected to you. I 
could not get^here till ten this night. Pray be merry 
and eat and walk, and be good ; and %cnd nib your 
commands, whatever Mr. L. shall think proper to ad- 
vise mto. 1 have hardly time to put^my pen to paper, 
but Iwould make good my promise. Pray God pre- 
Sprve y4?u anf^ mid&e you happy and easy ; and so 
adieu." 

From Chester upon his way to Ireland Swift 
again writes to the lady's mother Yhumorouyly ad- 
dressed’ to *' Madam Van, at the sign of the Three 
Widows, in Pom-roy-alley, with <care and speed" — 
June 6, 1713) ; and his letter contains perhaps rather 
more of a loving and affectionate character than any 
we have seon addressed to her daughter, while ht at 
least allows her the distant and dignified epithet of 
madam You beard of me ftbm Dunstable by the 
way of Hessy. I,hav6ha4a sad time since.^ If Moll’s 
, ** ewen so" had been there, would have none 1^* 
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Xow Hessy grumbles that 1 talk of Moll. 1 have 
resolved upou. direction of my letter already, for 
I reckon Hessy and Moll are^idow» as well as you, 
or at least half-widows. Da^la [the historian] goes 
off rarely now.* I have often wished for a littlo of 
your ratsbane [coffee] ; what I met on the road does 
not deserve the name of ratsbane. 1 have told Mr. 
Lewis the circumstances of my journey ; and the 
.^curious may consult him upon it. Who will Hessy 
get now to chide, or Moll tc^efi her stories and bring 
her sugar-plums! We never value anythifig enough 
till we want it. I design to send Hessy a letter in 
prikt from Ireland, because she cannot read writing- 
haii\ except from Mr. Partington. I hope you have 
heard again frofii the colonel, and that he is fully 

ci^ed of , I don’t know what, I forget. It was 

under cover to !^Ir. Lewis tl^t I wrote to you from 
Dunstable ;• I writ to Hessy by Barber from St. 
i^lhans. 1 left Lond*jn without taking leave of sir 
John. I*fear a porsop ortiis civility will n^er pardon 
iiK*'. I met no adventures in all my travels, only 
my horse fell uiVUer me, for which reason I will not 
ride him to Holyhead, I can assure him that. I 
could not see any marks in the chimney at Dunstable 
of the coffee Hessy spilt there ; and I had no dia- 
mond hng about me to write any, of your names iii 
\he windows. But I saw written Rarest lady BeUy 
HamiUon^ and hard by Sliddleton Walker^ whom 1 
take to be an Irisli manrYnidwife, which was a plain 
omen of her gettfJng a husband. 1 hear Moor, the 
handsome parson, came over with the archbishop of 
Dublin. Did h^ not marry one Mrs. Devenesh ! 
Lord Lanesborough has been here lately on his way 
to Ireland, and has got ttie good will of all the folks 
in our town. He had something to say to every little 
boy he met in the streets. Well, he is the courteous- 
est man, and nothing is so fine in the quality as to bc 
courteous. Now Moll laughs because I speak wisely, 
and now Hessy murmurs again. * Well, I had a 
charming handsome cousin here twenty years ago. 
I was to see her to-night, and in my ddftscience she 
is not handsome at all ; 1 wonder how it comes 
about ; but she is very goodnatured, and you know, 
’Moll, good nature is better than beauty. 1 desire 
you will let me know what fellows Hessy has got to 
come to her bedside in a morning (a custom with 
French ladies), and when you design again to hobble 
to Chelsea, if you did not tell me a lie as I much 
suspect. My head is something better, though not 
BO well as I expected, by my journey. I think I have 
said enough for a poor weifry traveller. I will con- 
clude without ceremony and go to bed. And if you 
caxfiiot guess who is (he writer, consult your pillow, 
and the first fine gentleman you dream of is the man. 
So adieu." 

It would appear that, on the sanle day (June 6, 
1713) when this amusing epistle was penned, Va- 
nessa was engaged in replying to one of his former 
letters to herself still preserving the formal address of 

sir." 

« Sir, — Now you are good beyond expression in 
sending ifie that dear vohwtary from St. Alban's. It 
gives the more happiness than you can imagine, or I 
describe,, to find that your 4iead is so much better 
Uready. ^ I do assure you my wishes are em- 
ployed for the continuance of it. 1 hope the next 
will tell me they ha\k be^ of force. Had I the 
power 1 want, every day that did not add as much 
to ybur health till it was quite established as Mon- 
day last should be -strubk out of the calendar as use- 
less ones. 1 believe you little thought to have been 
teased by me so soon ; but when Mr. Lewis told me 

I would write to you that he would take care of 
my lettei;* 1 must needs own that 1 had not self- 
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denial enough to forbear. Pray, vrhj did not you 
remember me at Du^^iiable, as ^ell ^a«Moll1 Lord! 
'urbat a monster is Mill grown since. But nothing* 
of poor Hess, except Jlhat the mark will be in the 
same place of Davila where you left it. Indeed, it 
is not much advanced yet, for I have been studying 
of Hochefoucault, to see if he described as much of 
love as 1 found in myself a Sunday, ^nd I find he 
falls very short of it. How does Bolingbroke^ 
[Swift’s horse] perfohxk4 You have not kept your 
promise df riding but a little every day ; thirty mi|ps 
1 take to be a very great journey. I am very im- 
patient to hear from you at Chester, ft is iiiytbs- 
sible to tell you how often I have wished you :f cup 
of coffee and an orange at your inn^* 

- The depth and sincerity of Vanessa’s affection ^rc 
manifest in this lettei^ and it is equally evident, 
from the following written the same ino.ith, that her 
passion augmciued instead of vlecreasing in the 
sence of ifs object. It posslsse^ all the interest and 
pathos of the most toucliing drama • 

“ It is inexpressible the concern Am in ever since 
I hoard from Mr. Lewis that your head* is so much 
out of order. Who is your physician t For God's 
sake don't be persuaded to take many slops. Satisfy 
rnc so muclyis to.iell mo what medicines you have 
taken and do tak^. How^id you find yourself while 
a-shipboardi I fear it is vour voyage that has dis- 
composed you ; and then so much business follow- 
ing immediately before you had tUne to recruit ; it 
was quite too mych. 1 beg you to make all the 
haste imaginable to the counUy, f(ft I iinuly believe 
that air and rest will do jyju more good than any- 
thing in the world besides. If I talk impertinently 
1 know you have goodness enough to forgive mo 
ivhcn you consider what an ease it is to me to ask 
these questions, though 1 know it will be a great 
while before I can be answered ; 1 am sure I shall 
think it so. OU! what would I give to know how 
you do ^t this instant ! My fortune is too hard ; 
your abscnA’was enough without this cruel addi- 
tion. Sure the powers above are envious of your 
thinking so well, which makes them sometimes 
strive to interrupt you ; but I must confine my* 
thoughts, or at least stop from telling them to you, or 
you may chide, which will still add to my uneasiness. 

1 have done all that was possible to hinder myself 
fr6m wutiug to you till I heard you were better, tor 
fear of breaking my promise ; but it is all in vain ; 
fur had I vowed neitlicr to touch pen, ink, or paper, 

1 certainly should have bad some other invention; 
therefore I beg you won’t be angry with me for 
doing what is not in my powe^bto avoid. Pray lAke 
Farvisol write me word what I desire to know, for 
I would not for the world have you hold down your 
head. I am impatient to the last degree to hear 
how you are. I hope 1 shall soon have you here.” 

The intense anxiety expressed in this letter shows 
how greatly the one ^pervading sentiment which ab- 
sorbed all other cares and affections had altered th'S 
former happy and rallying humour of Swift's fair 
correspondent ; and he mast have been slruck with 
grief and apprehension at^thc evidence of d%ep in- 
creasing passion and the fatal tendency which it be- 
tokened to one or llntti the parties interested in tlie 
sequel. And from whatever cause derived, wretch-' 
edness, indignation (tfte saSa ituiiffnatio which he 
had fixed over his ^ve), and sad unavailing regret, 
must have tom bis inmost heart that he (g)uhi not 
return and prove himself {Worthy of so charming a 
being’s love, so unalterably enthusiaatic and de- 
voted to liim alone. With what heartfelt delight 
she hails the symptoma of his returning health, aftd 
proves the truth of that observation pronpunced by 


Swift himself to be correct, that in woman love al- 
most invariably begets dcsii'c, while in man it is the 
opposite — desire most frequently gives rise to love ! 
For though not a word escaped him, many circum- 
stances combine to show that Vanessa was secretly 
beloved, and that the previous *aei]^uintance with 
Stella, and perhaps some other unknown obstacle, 
stood ill the way. The following letter affords a de- 
cideu proof that she felt tlfe trulh^of Ibis, and that, 
had Swift been a man free to act ai^l likely to give 
wa](to«the dictates of passion in opposition to the 
sense of stem duty and obligation, he would have 
been only too happy to pos8ess*4he treasure of a love 
at once so pure and ardent as almost iiistantancogsly 
to desliioy its viAiin, when she felt that she bad in- 
curred his sevSra disuleasure. He rfiust have been 
more or less than man to have read it without 
feeliiiga of* the deepest grief, tenderness, and^grati- 
tude ; and, as he truly (jitatcs in his U^utif^l poem on 
the subject, — , , 

” G.uk'nus within him tISa 

Sh<ini(.‘. disafmoiutmt'nt, guilt, surpri:,^ ; • 
lie knew not nuw to reconcile 
Such InugiisigK with her usual style : 

And yi‘t her wonls wers su express'd, 

He could not hope she spoku in je^l." 

And though it is evident that toivards the close of 
her fatal passion he loved and even adofed her per- 
fections, if we are to believe his own word?, and 
,that his nature indeed was capable of love resem- 
bling hors, be yet in the outset bad not the remotest 
idea of becoming an object of so passionate a de- 
votion of heart and soul : — 

** SliK fancii's music in his tnUKiic ; 

Nor Uirthcr looks, but thinks him >iSttng. 

What manner is not afraid 
Tjlvcnture m a ship decay’d’ 

WHiat planter will aUempt to yoke 
A sapling with a falling oak ? 

As years increase she bnghh;r shines; 

Cuu«*nus with each day deennes; 

And ho must fall a prey to tiinm 
While she continues in tier prime. 

Cadenus, common forms apnt. 

In ev|*ry scene had kept hts heart ; 

. Had sigii'd and huiguish'd, vow'd and wAt, 

^ For niistime, or to show his wit ; 

But nooks and tinie ami state uifairs 
Had spoil’d lits fashionahle airs ; 

He now could praise, esteem, approve, • 

But iindurstood nut what was luve.” 

And especially the follo^vsng lines, if we may give 
him credit for a sincerity he dare hardly have a-^- 
sumed could the lady havesconvicled him of guilt, 
exhibit his most triumphant defence, rwd the best 
refutation o{ the calumnies heaped upon him by 
his political enemies up to Mie present day : — 

* ** His conduct might have made him styled 
A father and the uym)|b hiscitild. 

Tliat innocent delight he tot)k 

'Fo see the *irgiu mind licr book, * 

Was but the master’s sccietyoy • • 

•In sclictiL to hear the finest boy.” 

This is not saying much for love ; and nothing to 
promise a favourable termination to their ag||iaint- 
ance, such Ysmessa sighed for. 

Mr. Lewis,” she resumes (June. J713) “assurps 
me that you are now well, but will not tell me what 
authority he has for it. I hope he is rightly in- 
formed ; though it is not my usual custom when a 
thing of consequence is in doubt to fix on what 1 
eameftly wish. I^t 1 have already suffered so much 
by knowing that you were ill, and fearing that you 
were worse than you have been, that 1 will strive to 
cUhnge that thought, if possible, that I^ay have a 
little ease, and more — that 1 may not write you a 
splenetic letter. Ptay, why would you not make 
Farvisol write me word how you did, when I begged 
ilBomucht And i][^ou were able yourself, bow^ 
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could you be so cruel to defer tellinj? me the thing 
^vhich I wished of all the most to knowl If you 
think I write too often, your only way is to tell me 
BO, or at least to write to mo again that I may know 
you don't quite forget me ; for I very much fear 
that I never cAploy a thought of yours now except 
when you are reading my letters, which makes me 
ply you with them Lewis complains of you 

too). If you ar^very happy, it is ill-natured|of^'ou 
not to tMl me sft ; except it is what is incousiAent 
with mine [alluding to Stella]. But Vhy dtii'Uyou 
talk to me that you k|iow will please me 1 I have 
often heard you say fhat you would willingly sutler 
a little uneasiness, provided it ga^^ another a vast 
deal of plcasui^. Fra^, remember tli^s max4m, be- 
cause it makes for mo. Fray, •fet ^ne know when 
you design coming over [June, 1713] ; for I must 
beg y»u to talk to Mr. F. and settle someVifairs for 
me. Fra)f let Jie hear from i}1)u 8o«i, which will 
be an inexpressible joy to her tha^is always^’* 

The unfortunate iad^' soon maj^gs more earnest 
complaint^ of hearing from him so seldom : — ** Here 
is now three long weeks passed since you wrote to 
me. Oh ! happy Dublin, that can employ all your 
thoughts ; and happy Mrs. Emerson, that could hear 
from you the moment you landed. Had it not been 
for her I should be yet more uneasy than I am. I 
really ^believe before you leave Ireland I shall give 
you just reason to wish 1 did not know tny letters,^ 
or at least that I could not write ; and 1 had rather 
you should wish so than entirely forget me. Con- 
fess, have you once thought of me since you wrote 
to my mother at Chester t which letter 1 assure you 
I take very ill. • My mother and 1 have counted the 
Molls and the Hessys ; it is true the number is 
equal, but you talk to Moll, and only say *n(m 
Hesty grumhles,* How can you indeed possibly be 
so ill-natured to mak^me either quarrel or grumble, 
when you arc at si^great a distance that it is impos- 
fiible for me to gam by doing sol Besides, you 
proposed that the letfer should be directed to me ; 
but I’ll sa^no more of this, but keep my temper till 
wc' meet. Fray, liave you ftiswered the letter I 
^T^ote you to Chester 1 1 bear you had a very quick 

passage. I hope it was a pleasant one, and that you 
have no reason to complain of your health. We 
have had a vast deal of thunder for this week past. 

1 wish you had been here^ltst Thursday ; Ihim sure 
you could have prevented the bills from being lost.” 

The last passage, we*‘may here obser\’e, affords 
strong colhiteral evidence of the high estimation in 
which Swift’s political ^Huence w'as held at that 
period ; — that bills containing artftles of the treaty 
of commerce with France, so important to the crAlit 
of the Tory ministry, mightfowe their fate to the tact 
and tiftent of a single individual, ami that individual 
not a member^of the commons* house. And other 
passages of Swift’s correspondence tciirl to confirm 
the lad^s view of the case. ** Are not you,” she 
contiBH, <* prodigiously surpriscc^ at sir Thomas 
Hant^V and lord Anglesey [going (Aer to the 
Whigs] b Lofti ! how much we differ from the 
ancients, who used to sacrifice everything for the 
good of the commonwealth ; but now our gi'eatest 
men will at any time give up theirffcountry out of 
pique, and that for nothing. It is impossible to 
conceive the rejoicings that are Anong the Whigs 
since what day, and 1 fear the elections will add to 
them. Lord-treasurer has been extremely to blaine. 
fur all his frflends advised him to let it be dropped By 
consent till next session ; but. depending on the 
same success he had on tlie mal* tax, he would not 
do it. 1 know you’ll say, * What does the slut mean 
^ tAlk all this stuff to me ^ 114 1 was there. 1 haB 
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as lieve hear it as anything they could say ; but to 
pursue me witV your noDseus^e is intolerable.— I’ll 
*read no more. — Will! go tithe poW-office and see 
if there be mqre letters forlnel AVhat, will this 
packet only serve to teaze met’ I can tell you 
you’ll have none from lady Orkney by the post, 
whatever you may have by any other carriage. I 
have strictly dbserved your commands as to reading 
#and walking. Mr. Ford can witness the latter, for 
he has paddled with us sKcT-al nights. I have a 
v^t deal to tell you about him when I see you. 
Mr. Lewis has given me the Dialogues des Morts ; 
an^ am sS charmed with them that I am resolved 
to ^it my body, let the consequence be what it will, 
except you will falk to me ; for I find no conversa- 
tiosi on earth to yours ; so if you care 

I should stay on earth, do shut talk, and you will 
keep me with pleasure.” ^ 

•Poor Vanessa appfor^to have had just^ reason to 
complaifi of Swift’s silence and apparent indifference, 
aif interval of nnwards of a year now occurring in 
their corresponaencc. Yet he says when residing 
in Berkshire (June, 1714), — “ You see I am better 
than my word, and write to you before I have been 
a week^scltled in the house where 1 am and after 
describing his quiet mode of life already' alluded to, 
he concludes with hoping^hat she is in good health 
and humour, and desiririg his service to Moll, keep- 
ing to the last what he doubtless esteemed most 
important, — the %ssurance that his cold was quite 
gone. Again he writes the cnsi*itig month (July, 
1714), — “1 find fou take heavily that touch upon 
your shoulder [thrcateiird arrest]. 1 would not 
have writ to jou so soon if it were not to tell you 
that, if you want to borrow any money, I would have 
you to send to Mr. Barber, or Ben Tooke, which you 
please, and let them know it, and the sum, and that 
1 will stand bound for it and send them my bond. 

I did not know our posts went on •Tuesday, else 1 
woidd have writ two dajs ago to tell jouathis. ( 
do not see how you can be uneasy when the year is 
out ; for you can pay only what you receive : you 
Ijre .'inswcrable for no more, and 1 suppose you have 
not given bonds to pay jour mother’s debts. As for 
your 21, 5«. that you gave your note for, if that 
be all, it is a trifle, and your owning it with so much 
apology looks affected. If you have no more secret 
debts than that, 1 shall be glad. But still cannot 
understand how any of those creditors of your 
mother can give you any trouble, unless there be 
some circumstances that 1 do not know the bottom 
of. ^I believe I shall not stay here [Upper Sclcomb, 
AVantage] much longei; and therefore, if you wish to 
borrow money, 1 would have you do it soon, and 
of the two rather of Ben Tooke ; bccs^usc I have just 
drawn a note upon Barber for thirty guineas for my 
own expenses. I believe a bond had better be 
sent to me down to sipi ; and I will send it back to 
YOU, and you may give it Be*. You may speak 
neely to Ben of this, and if he has no money by 
him we myst apply to Barber. I am forced to con- 
clude in haste, because life post-house is two miles 
off, anef it will be late if I slay longer. Adieu. My 
service to JVIolkin.” 

•The real kindness and libeAflty of Swift’s dispo- 
sition are here apparent thoqgh he affects to conceal 
the interest he feels under the guise of indifference 
and a business-like attention to the details of the 
affair* AVhen Vanessa fallowed hiiB to Ireland, and, 
in going to take possession of her property, fixed 
her temporary residence in Dublin, the dean’s alarm 
ai^ vexation are too strong to be repressed, and he 
is in evident dread of becoming compromised by 
some indiscretion on the lady’s side. This is the 
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only excuse that can be offered for the haaty and 
almost brutal languaFge contained some of his 
letters; and that dat^i from Fhilipstown (Nov. 5,* 
1714) seems to have li^eiifevrittcn under an impres- 
sion of some impending disaster (addressed to Mrs. 
Yanhomrigh, at her lodgings, Turnstile-alley,* near 
College-green, Dublin ). — ** I met your servant when 
I was a mile from Trim, and could* send him no 
other answer than I did, for I was going abroad b)% 
appointment; besiddb,tA would not have gone to 
Kildrohod (the Irish name of Cellbridge, her estat^) 
to see you for all the world. I ever told you, you 
wanted discretion. I am going to afriend^pon a p‘ro- 
misc, and shall stay with him about a fortnight land 
then come to town, and 1 will call flpon you as soon 
as I can, supposing you lodge in Turnstile-alley^ as 
your servant told me, itfid that your neighbours can 
tell me wherealmuts. Your servant saM you would 
be in town on Monday, so than I suppose this w^ll 
be ready fo welcome you tlierg. I fear yeu had a 
journey full of fatigues. Pray take care of yoair 
health in this Irish air, to which y^ are a stranger. 
Does not Dublin look very dirty to jou, and the 
country very miserable 7 Is Kildrohod as beautiful 
as Windsor, and as agreeable to you as the prebend’s 
lodgings th(^e 7 Js there any walk about*you as 
pleasant as the qjreiiue ai^l the Marlhorough-fodget 
I have ridden a tedious journey to-day, and can say 
no more. Nor shall you know where I am till I 
come ; and then I will sec you. As fig for your let- 
ters and message^ Adieu.” 

Vanessa having replied in a strain of grief and 
affiiction bordering upon ^lespair, Swift wrote in a 
mure subdued and softened tone, evidently in still 
greater alarm at what might next occ\iv ; — I w'ill 
see you in a day or two,” he sajs; “ and believe 
me it goes to my soul not to see }ou oftener. I will 
give you the best advice, countenance, and assistance 
I can. I wouVl have been with you sooner if a 
thousani^ impediments had not prevented me. I did 
not imaginc^'ou had been under difficulties. I am 
sure my whole fortune should go to remove them. 

1 cannot see you, I fear, to-day, having affairs of 
my place to do; but pray think it not want ol* 
friendship or tenderness, which I will always con- 
tinue to the utmost.” With how much pleasure 
Vanessa received any approaches to a milder 
attd ny^re affectionate spirit, like these, in him 
she loved, may be inferred from the buoyant and 
joyous character of her next letter; — “Is it pos- 
sible that again you wAl do the very same thing 
I warned you of so lately 7 I believe you thought 
I only rallied when I told, you the other lAght 
that I would pester you with letters. Did not I 
know you very well 1 should think you knew but 
little of the world to imagine that a woman would 
not keep her word whenever she promised anything 
that was malicious. Had you not better a thousand 
times throw away oi^c hour at some time or other of 
the day than to be interrupted in your business a| 
this rate 7 for I know it is q^uite impossible for you 
to burn my letters without* reading them, ‘as it is for 
me to avoid reproving you when you behave your- 
self wrong. Once more 1* advise you, if you have 
any regard for yourso^vn quiet, to alter four beha- 
viour, for 1 do assure you I have too much spirit 
to sit down contented ^ith this treatment. Because 
I love frankness extremely I here tell you now that 
I have deterniiuc€ to try all human arts icy reclaim 
you; and if all these fail*l am resolved to have 
recourse to the black one, which it is said never 
does. . . . Fray think calmly of it ! Is it not better 
to come of yourself than to be brought by force, aAdr 
that perhaps at a time when you have^the most 
agreeable engagement in the world [alluding per- 


haps to Stella] ; for when 1 undertake to do any- 
tliing I don’t love to do it by halves. But there la 
one thing falls out very luckily for you, which is, 
that of all the passions revenge hurries me least, so 
that you have it yet in your power to turn all this 
fury into good humour, and deper^ upon it and 
more, I assure you. Come at what time you please, 
you can never fail of being very well received. 

Thep correspondence at this tinys seems to have 
assJhned a more gay aird*animatcd* jiir, with less of 
suspici^ an(^ jealous^' on the lady’s side. Swift 
expressed his admiration of her epistolary wit and 
talent, and declared if she wr^te so well he would 
come the seldomer, on purpose to be pleased with 
her leB^crs, whidli he never looked into witimut 
wondering h^v«a krat who could nbt read (ajes*t) 
could possibly writ^ so well. The following has 
much of the dean’s earlier and more humorous^pirit, 
and there is qp doubt ^hat, had he 1^ i w happy as 
to have continued^hc correspond and possessed 
the society of Vanessa, and minds like hers, he 
would at once h&fe chastened and elevate(khis fancy, 
and escaped the corruption of his taste and the pros- 
titution of his genius and talents to low-lived 
ribaldry ana the mean love of exposing the foibles 
of his friends, in weaving doggrel rhymes and pieces, 
and Latin nonsense, in competition •with olisc- 
quious companions whose fiattcrics lulled his * unity 
and betrayed liim. 

• “I am now writing,” he says, “on Wednesday 
night, when you are hardly settled at home, and it 
is the first hour of leisure 1 have had, and it may be 
Saturday before }ou have it, and then there will he 
governor Huff;** and to make jou piore so 1 here 
■ It ^^ill not be unintercstinf; here to subjoin to tliu iiarrutive 
of this roniuutic passion, without the loast taint or alloy of 
oritnin.ii dcoire, some poetical elfiisions from the pen of Vaii- 
ess.k, who. as well rh Stella, ap\K‘nrs to have been endowed 
with tlie Muses' inspiration no less Uinti tlio lo>es and p-nces 
pictured hy the poets. Tliu first of 'niesu is entitled “ An Ode 
to Spring r’— ■ • 

ITail, blushing goddess, beniaeous sx’ring, 

Wlio in thy jocund tiain dotii bring 
Loves and graces, smiling hours,' ^ 

Balmy hu>e’/.es. lr|graat (lowers ; V 

Come, w ilh tints of roseu-le hue, ^ 

Nature's liirled charms renew . 

Yet w'liy should 1 thy prestmcc hail ? 

To me no more the bieailiiiig gale * 

(/omes fraught with sweets ; no more the rose 
With such transecndailLlieaiity glows 
Al when Cadeniis lihbs’d the M‘cne, 

And shared wilh me those joys serene; 

W’ hen, miperceb ed, the 'iinibeut fire * 

• Of friendship kindled now desire: p 

Still list'ning to his tuneful tongue ; 

The tikths w'hich angels might liuie sung 
* Divine ininrtks’d their gentle sway, 

9 And sweetly stole iny soul away 

My guide, instructor, jover. friend. — 

Dear names I in one iuea lilend : 

Oh still corioin’d your incense rise. * 

And waft swiH-'t odour to the skies, , 

» » AN ODE TO WISDOM. 

O Pallas. 1 invoke thy aid ; 

Vouchsafe to hear .a wretched maid, ^ 

By teiii'br love depress'd ; ^ 

’Tis jfst that thou should’st heal the smart. 

Inflicted by thy sulitle art, ^ 

And calm my troubled breast. 

No mndom shot (rom Cupid's Imw, 

But, by thy guidance soft and slow 
a It surji within my heart. ^ 

Thus love being arm'd with w'isdom'i force 
^ 111 vain I try^to stop its course, ' 

In vain rejicl the dart. 

Oh goddess I bri'ak the fatal league ; 

Let love with folh and intrigue 
* More tit RBsmuiites find I * 

And thou alone, within my breast, 

Oh, deign to so* he my grieL to rest 
And iical my tortured mind. 


^ This exxiresaiun refeii^flV Vanessa's desire of Imving thii^ 

her own way. ^ • 
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enclose a letter to poor Molkln, which I will com- 
mand her not to show you, because it is a love-letter. 

I reckon by this time the groves and fields and purl- 
ing streams have made Vanessa romantic, provided 
poor Molkin be well. Your friend » sent me the 
verses he promised,* which 1 here transcribe. 

'* Nymph, would you learn the only art. 

To keep a worthy ^vcr'ti heart : 

First, to adorn your person well, 

•In iitmost^leaulineHs^acel : 

And tho&tfh you must the iaslUons take, 

Olraerve them but for fashion ’b snkf : 

The Htrongest reason will submit 
To virtue, lioi^^ur, sense, and wit : 

To such a nymph, the wise and f^ood 
Cannot be I'aithless, if they wui^ld; 

For vices all havtf diflerunt end>, ^ 

But viifiie still to virtue tends : • 

And when your lover is not true. 

'Tis virtue tails in him or you : ^ 

And either he deserves disdain, 

Oi^yoit i|Hthuut a cause cgmplain ;• 

But herovaiiessa cMniiot err, 

Nor are tlioSc rules applied to Tier ; • 

For uhu could sutli ;i uynipli fj^yike, * 

Except R blockhead or a rake ? 

Or how could she her heart bestow. 

Bxeept uherc wit and virtue grow ? ^ 

**Tn my opinion these lines are too grave, and 
therefore may Ht you, who 1 fear are iii the spleen ; 
but that is aot fit either fur yourself or the person 
you taiid,** tu whom you ought to read diverting 
things. Here is an epigram that concerns you not: — 

** Dorinila drctinis of dress a-bed, 

TU all her thought and art ; j 

Her laro hath got within her head. 

Her stays btlck to her heart. 

** If you do imt like these things, what must I say t 
This town yielas no better. The questions which \ 
you were used to ask me, you may suppose to be all | 
answered just as they used to be after half-an-hour*8 , 
debate; * Eutendez vous celal* You are to have a 
number of parsons in^our neighbourhood, but not 
one that you love, Cor your age of loving parsons is 
not yet arrived. What this letter wants in length it 
will have in difficulty, for I believe you cannot read 
it. C will^write plainer to Molkin, because she is 
not much used to iny hand. T hold a wager there 
are some lines in this letter you will not understand, 
though yoK can read them ; so drink your coffee, 
and remember you are a desperate chip, and that the 
lady who calls you bastac^^l^wUl be ready answer 
all your questions. It is now Sunday nignt before 
I cobld finish this.’* e 

It is cleitc, from the following passage, thatoSwift 
was very apprehensive of his correspcDidcnce with 
Vanessa becoming generi<ly know* ; — ** Yester^y,'' 
he observes, “ 1 was half-way towards you, whi*«e I 
dined, and returned wcarjt enough. I asked where 
that rgad to the left led ; and they named the place. 

I wish ypur fetters Avere os difficult as mine, for 
then they would be of no consequence if thciy were 
dropped by careless messengers. A stroke thus 

s ignifies everything that mt»' he said to Cad 

at the^eginning or conclusion, it is ^ who ought 
t^ be in a huffi that anything Avritton to Cad should 
be dffiicult to ^inoffe, 1 must now break off ah- 
ruplty, for 1 intend to send this letter to-day.*’ 
(August 4.) 

In the following, however, VaneSfea reiterates her 
complaints of Swift’s strange, h^rsh, and v&riable 
conduct towards her. Her letter is dated, Cellbridge, 
1720 

** CA.n, — ^You are good beyond expression, and 

1 will never quarrel again if I can help it ; but with 
submission, 'tis you ftiat are to hard to be pleased, 
'.hough you complain of me. • 1 thought the last 

o * Swift himself, under the chara^r of Cadenns. * 

*• Her bisler. 
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letter I wrote you was obscure and constrained 
enough. I tqpjf pains to write it after your manner; 
'•it Avould have been much easlpr for me to have wrote 
othcrAvise. I am not 8o0nilasonable as to expect 
you should keep vour word to a day, but six or seven 
days%,re great odds. Why should your apprehen- 
sions for Molkin hinder you from Avriting to me 1 
I think you should have wrote the sooner to have 
/comforted me. Molkin is better, but in a very weak 
way. Though those Avho »aw*me told you nothing 

my illness, I do assure you 1 was for ff^enty-four 
hours as ill as 'twas possible to be, and live. You 
Avrbng me ^vhen you say I did not find that you an- 
swet^d my questions to my satisfaction ; what I said 
was, I had askfd those questions as you bid, but 
cogld not find them answered to my satisfactioiu 
lIoAV could they*bc answered in absence, since Som- 
nus is not ti^ friend 1 We have had a vast deal of 
thunder and lightning; — where do ySu think I wished 
to be then t and do you think that was th^ only time 
I Avished so since f saw youl I am sorry my jea- 
lousy should h^der you from writing more love- 
letters ; for* I must chide sometimes, and I Avish I 
could gain by it at this instant, as I have done and 
hope to do. Is my dating my letter wrong the only 
sign of fay being in love 1 Pray t^ll m^ did not you 
wish to come where that iroad to tl^ left would have 
led you 1 1 am mightily pleased to hear you talk of 

being in a huff ; ’tis the^first time you ever told me 
so ; I wish I c«uld see you in one. 1 am now as 

happy as I can be Avithout seeing Cad. I beg 

you Avill continue happiness to your own Skinage.” 

The lady finds still mO||e causes of dissatisfaction, 
though yet to be informed of the dean’s marriage 
with Stella, Avhich becomes more apparent as we 
proceed ; — 

M CxD, — I am, and cannot avoid being, in the 

spleen to the last degree. EA'erything combines to 
make me so. Is it not very hard t(^ have so good a 
fortune as 1 have, and yet no more commai^ of that 
fortune than if I had no title to itl^Oiie of the 

D — rs is I don’t know what to call him. He 

behaved himself so abominably to me the other day, 
^hat had I been a man he should have heard more 
of it. In short, he docs nolhitig but trifle and make 
excuses. I really believe he heartily repents that 
ever he undertook it, since he heard the counsel 
first plead, finding his friend more in thg, wroiig 
than he imagined. Here am I obliged to stay in 
this odious town, attending and losing my liealth 
and humour. Yet this afid all other disappoint- 
ments in life I can bear with case but that of being 

negfected by Cai^ He has often told me that 

the best maxim in life, and always held by the wisest 
in all ages, is to seize the moments as they fly, but 
those happy moments always fly out of the reach of 
the unfortunate. Pray tell Cad I don’t re- 

member any angry passages in my letter, and I am 
very sorry if they appeared s^ to him. Spleen I 
%annot help, so you must excuse it. I do all I can 
to get the better of it ; and it is too strong for me. 
I have read more since^I saAv Cad than I did in a 
great %hi]e past, and jhose those books that re- 
quired nmst attention oh purpose to engage my 
thoughts ; hut I find the nfbfd I think the more 
unhappy 1 am. 

“ 1 had once a mind*not fo have wrote to you for 
fear of making you uneasy to find me so dull, but 1 
coulf^ nf t keep to that resolution ft>r the pleasure of 
Avriting to you. The sStisfaction 1 have in your re- 
membering me when you read my letters, and the 

delight 1 have in expecting one from Cad, 

nftikes me rather choose to give you some uneasi- 
ness than,to add to my oAvn.” 

As Ave approach the termination of tills strange 
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correspondence, the dean’s wit and good nature, 

, (lamped by the unhappy circumstaii^ts in which be 
was placed, appear bjJ no means improved by age. 
As early as 1*720 he fnt a ‘sense of (fulness creeping 
upon him, which terminated in that utter idiocy and 
insanity to which he had a decided tendency in his 
retirement from politics and the disappointment of 
his ambitious hopes ; and it is only hpon this sup- 
position we can account for many discrepancies ins 
his language and coifdiict towards the unhappy ob- 
jects who* had, early or late, bestowed their atfe^> 
tions upon him. Unhappy in himself, it was not 
likely lie could confer Iiappiness upon wofhen of sus- 
ceptible feelings and delicate tastes, and by excAing 
their intellectual ambition, and by cmtivatiiig and ex- 
panding their minds, he only added^ to their unhap- 
piness with their knowledge, and made them less 
contented with yieir lot. In the next Idtter there is 
aw'ant of tlic genuine spirit humour we so mu(;)i 
admire in iiis earlier writings :~r * 

TO MISS VANHOMllI(^I. • 

** August 12, 1720. 

“ I apprehended on the return of the porter T sent 
with iny last letter that it* would miscarry, because X 
saw the rogue was drunk ; but yours made rsc easy. 

1 must neitlfer AvVite to Molkin, nor not wrjie t(s 
heir. You are like lord Fsmbrokc, who would nei- 
ther go nor stay. Glashe^ talks of going to see 
}uu, and taking me with^im, as he goes to his 
country-house. I find you have cdinpaiiy with you 
these two or thre^days ; 1 hope they are diverting, 
at least to poor Molkin. Why should Cad’s letters 
be difficult? I assure you*- ’s are not all. 

** I am vexed that the weather hinders you from 
any pleasure in the country, because walking I be- 
lieve would be of good use to you and Molkin. I 
reckon you will return a prodigious scholar, a most 
admirable nurse-keeper, a perfect housewiib, and a, 
great drinker of Coffee. 

** 1 hate (^ed, and am assured there is not one 
beech in all }our groves to carve a name on, nor 
purling stream, for love or money, except a great 
river, “ which sometimes roars, hut never murmurs,* 
just like governor Huff. We live here in a very 
dull town, every valuable creature absent, and Cad 
says he is weary of it, and would rather drink his 
cq^ee on the barreiiest mountain in Wales than be 
king he 1 t 2 . 

" A flg for partridges and quails 
Ye duititle^, 1 know nothing of ye; 

Hut. on the highest iftuuiit in Wales, 

Would choose in peace to drink ray coffee. 

And you know very w'ell that^ coffee makes us^ se- 
vere, and grave, and philosophical. What would 

you give to have the history of Cd and , 

exactly written 'through all its steps from the begin- 
ning to this time ?•» I believe it would do w’cll in 
verse, and be as long as the other. 1 hope it will 
be done. It ought^ to be an exact chronicle of 
twelve years from — , the time of spilling q| 
coffee to drinking of coffee; from Dunstable to 
Dublin, with every single {tassage since. 

** There would be the chapter of Madame going to 
Kensington ; the chapter ot* the blister ; the chapter 
of the colonel goingtto France ; the chapter of thp 
wedding, with the adventures of the lost key ; of 
the sham ; of the joyfuFreturti ; two hundred chap- 
ters of madness; the chapter of long walks; the 
Berkshire surprist ; fifty chapters of little timen; the 
chapter of Chelsea ; the Chapter of swallow and 
cluster ; a hundred whole books of myself, &c. ; the 
chapter of hide and whisper ; the chapter of who 

• 

• Tlio LKTey. 

* Tlie dean never completed this second part of tlie poem. 
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made it so ; my sister’s money. Cad bids me 

tell you that if you complain of difficult writing he 
will give you enough of it. See how much I have 
written without saving one word of Molkin; and 
you will be whipped before you will deliver a mes- 
sage with honour. 1 shall writd to.tf. Barber next 
post, and desire him to be in no pain about his mo- 
ney., I will take not one^ word of notice of his 
riclm8,f on purpose to vex him. ^ If heaven had 
looleil upon riches to bb ^ valuable ihing, it would 
not Jhave given them such a scoundrel.^ 1 deli- 
vered your letter enclosed to (yir friend,*' who hap- 
pened to be with me when I reieivcd it. I find you 
are very much in his good grace, for he said a ipil- 
lion fine tilings upon it,* Uiough he would l^t 
nobody read a Mi«)rd>'pf it but himself,' though I was 
so kind to show him } ours to me, as w'ell as this, 
which he has laid a crown with me you will u#t un- 
derstand, whiah is pseUy odd for on that, sets up for 
so high an opinion of your good aensc. 1 am ever, 
wdth thd neatest truth, youri, &c. 

“ August 13.” * * 

In proportion as Swift relents Vanessa’s hopes 
rise, and it* is evidently her fond ambition to with- 
draw him from the influence of Stella, being still 
wholly unconscious of the marriage, and to briug 
him to confess his love at her feet. ’ 

FROM MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

* “ Cellbridge, 1720. 

« Cad, is it possible that you will come and 

see me? I beg for God's sake you^vili ; I would 
give the world to see you here (and Molkin would 
be extremely happy). Do you think the time long 
since I saw you t * 

“ 1 did design seeing you this week, but will not 
stir, ill hopes of your coming here. 1 beg you'll 
write two or three words by the bearer, to let mo 
know if you think you’ll cou^ this week. 1 shall 
have the note to-night. You m»ke me happy be- 
)ond expression by your goodu/^ss. It would be too 
much once to hope for such a history ; if you had 
laid a thousand pouiic^ that I should not Andcniand 
)our letter, you had l<Mt it. Tell me sincerely, dbi 
those circumstances crowd on you, or did you recol- 
lect them only to make me happy ?” , 

TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

* » ' * Thursday morn. ten. 

“ I will see you to-morrow if possible. You 
know it is not above five da'js since 1 saw you, *and 
that 1* would ten times more if it were at all conve- 
nient, whether your Old Dragon come or no, whom 
I brieve my peo]jUe cann(A tell what to make of, 
buu*take liim for some conjuror. Adieu.” 

The following passageti^in Swift's letters (Oct. 15, 
1720) show the ipterest he took in Vanessa's affairs: 
— “ 1 had a letter from your frieink J. B. [John 
Barbet^ in Lbndon, in answer to what I told you 
that Glashecl said about the money. J. B.’s answer 
is, that you arc person of honour; that you need 
give yourse’i no trouble about it : that you will pay 
when you are able, and he shall be c^Aterit tjU the^. 
These are his own words, and you sec he talks in 
the style of a very rich man, which he says he yet 
is, though terrify pulled down by Che fall of stocks. 

I am^glad you did not sell your annuities unless 
somebody were to manage and transfer them w'hile 
stocks were high.” (Oct. I7th.) « I had not a mo- 
ment to finish this since I sat down to it. A person 
w^s with me just now, and interrupted me as 1 was 
going on with telling me of great people here losing 

This remarkable sentiment is the sting of Arbudinot's celo> 
d epitaph on OhartreSj, 

* Codeiiis. * 
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their places, and now some more are coming about 
business. So adieu till by and by, or to-morrow.” 
(Oct. I8lh.) “ I am getting an ill head in this cursed 
town for want of exercise. I wish 1 were to walk 

with you fifty limes about the garden, and then 

drink your coffee. ‘ Glasheel takes up abundance of 
my time in spite of my teeth. Evei^body grows 
silly and disagreeable, o| I grow monkish and^sple- 
netic, which is ^he same thing. I was sittipg last 
night A^th halt a score of both sexes for an lt)ur, 
and grew as weary as a dog. ^ Conversation ^ fi^Jl of 
nothing but South S^, and the ruin of the kingdom, 
and scarcity of moUc'y. 1 had a thousand times 
rather hear the governor [Vanessal chide two hours 
without reason.” (Oet. 20.) “ The governor was 
with me at sfx o'clock this ^rning, but did not 
stay two minutes, and deserves a chiding, which you 
must^vc when you drink your coil ee ue«t. ■ I hope 
to send this let^r to-morrow. •! am %good deal out 
of order in my h(Mid, after a little journey I made ; 
ate too much I suppose, or travelling yi*a coach 
after it. 9 am now sitting at hodic alone, and will 
go write to Molkins. So adieu.” 

FROM MISS VANHOMRrr.lIj* 

“ Cellbridge, 1720. 

“You had heard from me before, but that my 
messenger ^as not to be had till to-day, and now 1 
have only time to thank you for yours, because he 
was going about his business tills moment, which is^ 
very happy for you, or you would have had a long 
letter full of^plecn. Never was human creature 
more distressed than I have been since 1 came. 
Poor Molkin has had two or three relapses, and is in. 
so bad a wa^ that 1 fear she will never recover. 
Judge now what a way 1 am now in, absent from 
you, and loaded with melancholy on licr score. I 
have been very ill with a stitch in my side, which is 
not very well yet.” t 

TO IfISS VANHOMRIGII. 

, Four o’clock. 

“ I dined with the provost, and told him I was 
conrug hdre, because I must be at prayers at six. 
Jie said you have been with him, and would not be 
at home this day, and went to Ccllbridge to-morrow. 
I said 1 c^uld, however, go try. 1 fancy you told 
him so, that he might not come to-night; if lie 
comes you must piece itvPn as you can, else he will 
think it was on purpose to meet me, and iSiate any- 
thiikg that looks like a fecret. 

“ I catii\pt possibly call after prayers : I therefore 
came here in the afternoon while people were in 
church, hoping certainlyi to find y^ou. ^ am triply af- 
fected for poor Moll, who is a gin of infinite v^ue, 
and 1 am sure you will take all possible care of tier, 
and hope to live to see tne siiicerest fricndsliip in 
the world loi^ between you. I p^y God of heaven 
protect ybu noth, and am, entieremenk.” 

TO MISS VANHOMRIGII. 

Monday. 

“ I am surprised and grieved bevond^vhat I can 
^xpressi I re«J your letter twice rofore I knew what 
it meant, nor can 1 yet well believe iny eyes. Is 
that poor good creature dead)” 1 observed she 
looked a little ghastly on Saturday, but it is ^inst 
the usual way for oue iu her case ro die so sudden. 
For God’s sake get your friends q^out you to^dvisc 
and to order everything in the forms. It is all you 
have to do. I want comfort myself in this case, and 
can give little. Time alone must give it you. Too- 
thing now is your part but decency. I was w'holly 
unprepared against so sudden m. event, and pity you 
most of all creatures at present.” 

■ Mill Mary Vafl^mrigh. • 


The death of Vanessa’s sister, her increasing jea- 
lousy and an^i(>tie8, with the growing infirmities uf 
the dean, and his forced r^idcnctis in a place he 
disliked, far from his early lEerary friendships anil 
political connexions, present altogether one of the 
most* melancholy pictures of human wretchedness 
and vanity, notwithstanding the greatness of Swift’s 
reputation, that can well be conceived. Two 
#charming women, both of whom had riveted their 
alfectioiiB upon him, were* sinking into their 
e|rly graves from unrequited love — a love? to which 
circumstances placed it out of his power to make 
a due retifi-n. He again writes to the unhappy 
vict%n of misplaced passion from Gallstown, near 
Kinnugad (Jul) 5, 1721), and observes, “ 1 an- 
B\^r all your questions that you were used to 
ask Cadt and He protests Im answers them in the 
affirmative. • How go your law affairs Y You were 
once a good lawyeib but Cad ha^th spoiled yon. 
1 hud a weary jouriij*y ifi an Irish stage-doach, but 
am pretty well since.” To give the brief sequel of 
this strange andTinysterious connexion, on which it 
is impossible now to throw any satisfactory light ; 
Swift writes to Vanessa from Clogher (June 1, 1722)— 
“ This is the first time 1 have set pen to paper since I 
left Dulilin, having not been in any settled place till 
Yen days ago ; and 1 missed one post by ignorance, 
and that has stopped me ffve days. ‘ Before that time 
1 was much out of ordet by the usual consequences 
of wet weather s^id change of drink, neither am 1 
yet establislied, thougli much better than 1 was. 

. . . 1 aniiBver all the quesfions you can ask 

me in the affirmative. ^ remember your detesting 
and despising tlic conversation of the world. I have 
been so mortified with a man and his lady liere two 
days, that it has made me as peevish as — (I want a 
comparison). 1 hope you are gone or going to your 
country-seat, though I think you have a term upon 
'your hands. 1 shall be here long enough to receive 
your answer, and perhaps to write to you again, but 
then 1 shall go farther off if my liealih cuiitinuis, 
and shall let you know my stages. I have been for 
some days as splenetic as ever yon was in your life, 
'■which is a bold word. Remember I still enjoin you 
reading and exercise for the improvement of your 
mind and health of your body, and grow less ro- 
mantic, and talk and act like a man uf this world. 
It is the saying of the world, and 1 believe ypnoft:!! 
say, I love myself; but I am so low I cuiinoc say it, 
though your new acquaintance were with you, 
which 1 heartily wish for the sake of you and myself. 

. . . Last year I writ you civilities and you 

wefe angry, yet my Rioughts were still the same ; 
and I give you leave to be governor, and will be an- 
swerable for them. 1 hope you will let me have some 
of your money when 1 see you, which I will pay 
honestly you again. Repondez moi si vous entendez 
bien tout cela, et croyez quo je serai toujours tout ce 
quo vous desirez.” j\<lieu ! 

• Swift appears about ihp peribd he wrote this letter 
to have been journeying from place to place, and 
collecting materials for t^ose papers, some of which 
he subsequently published, in conjunction with his 
friend Sheridan, in the* Intelligencer ; and which 
^jow for the first time make tbqir appearance in any 
collection of his works. His next is dated from 
Loughgall, in the county of ^Armagh, and is highly 
characteristic of the dean’s character and peculiar!- 
ties iiii(|fr the circumstances in wkjeh he was placed. 

“ I have received ypursf' and have changed places so 
often since, that 1 could not assign a place where 1 
might expect an answer from you, and if you be now 
iii the country and the letter does not reach you in 
the due t^mc after the date, I shall not expect to hear 
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from you, because I leave this place the beginning of ; very like those of baboons and monkeys; tliey all 
August. I am well pleased with, the account of ‘ grinned and chatteml at the same time, and that 
your visit amPthe bcAaviour of the la<lies. I see' of things 1 did uot understand. The rooms being 
every day as silly thiii^ among both sexes, and yet hung with arras, in which were trees very well de- 
endure them for the sake of arauacmeut. The worst scribed, just as I was coriBideriug tlieir beauty and 

thing in you and me is, that we are too hard to please ; wishing myself in the country ■ wit»# , one of 

and whether we have not made ourselves so is the these animals snatched my fan, and Avas so plc.tsod 
question; at least, I believe, we have? the same rea- witl\«ie that it seized me with such a panic that I 
son. One thing that I diifer from you is, that I do apnrcl|ended nothing less than b^iiig carried up to 
not quarj^cl with my best friends. 1 believe you th<7top of the house anti •served as ^ friend of yours 

have ten angry passages in your letter, and e^ery rjic Avasi, b»it in tlvs one of their OAVii species came 

of them enough to spoil two days a-pieco of riding in, upoiiAvhicIi they all began to make theirgrimacos, 
and Avalking. We differ prodigiously ifi one point; which opportunity I took ancfiinade my escape. 1 
— I fly from the spleen to the Avorld’s end ; you^ run have not made one single step in either law or ri^cr- 
out of the way to meet it. I doubt the bad Aveather ence sfi^ce I ^w^ou. I iiu,et with nothing but dis- 
•has hindered you much from the dy'crsions of jgmr appointineiits, yet obliged to stay^ii town attend- 
country-house, and p’jit you upon thinking in your i»g Mr. P., &c., which is very hard. I do declare 1 
clumber. Tho^use I have made of it aa^is to read I have so liWle joy in life that 1 don’t care Iquy soon 
know not how many diAert^ng^books of history ayd mrine ends. JL'\)r Gojj's sake Avritj^ me, soon, and 
travels. J wish you Avould geUyoursclf a hbrsc and kindly, for in joii** absence youj; letters are all the 
have always two servants to attend you, and vfeit joy I haV^on earth, and sun.* j on are too good-natured 
your neiglibours, the Avorsc the better. There is a to grudge one tibur in a week to make .any hiiinan 
pleasure in being reverenced, and that is always in creature happy. Cad, think of me and pity me.” 


your power by your superiority of sense and an easy 
fortune. The best maxim I know in life la jo drink 
jour coffee when .you can, and Avhen j ou cannot t^ 
l>e easy Avilhoutiit; Avhil|| you continue to be sple- 
netic, count upon it I will always preach. Thus 
much I sympathize Avith ycl^i tliat 1 am not cheerful 
enough to Avrite, for I believe colTee once a-week 
is necessary to tli4t. ... I have shifted scones 
oft(jiior than ever I did in my life,^ind I believe liaA’e 
lain ill thirty beds since I Veil the town. I ahvajs 
drew up the clothes Avith my left hand, Avhicli is a 
superstition I Iutc learnt these ten years. These 
eouritrj' posts are alAvays so capricious that Ave arc 
forced to send our letters at a call on a sudden, and 
mine is now demanded, though it goes not out till 
to-rnoiTOAV. 13 e» cheerful, and read, and ride, and 
laugli ar|C'arf — used to advise you long ago. I 
hope jour alfiiirs arc in some better settlement. I 
do long to see you in figure and equipage : pray do 
uot lose that taste. FareAvell!” ^ 

It appears that his accomplished friend and cor- 
respondent so far gave into his vicAvs as to try the 
efficacy of mixing in general society ; a remedy 
Avhieli unhappily only proved to her the superiority 
of the 4caii*s social qualities and Avit. 


• TO MISS VANHOMUIQU. 

I am this moment leaving my ])resciit residence, 
and if I fix anywJiere shall let you know it .[ for I Avould 
fain Avait till I got a little good weatJier for riding and 
walking, there never having been such a season as this 
remembered ; though I doubt you know iiotliiiig of 
it but Avliat jou Icarii by sometimes looking out at 
j'our back Avindow to call your jieople. 1 had your 
last, Avith a splendid account of your laAV afiairs. 
You Avcrc once a better solicitor, Aylicn you could 
contrive to make others desire your consent to an 
act of parliament against their own iuterost to ad- 
\ancc yours. Yet at present you neither Avant power 
nor skill, but disdain to exercise either. When you 
are melancholy, read divertiulf or amusing books ; it 
is my receipt, and seldom fails. Tltialthfgood humour, 
and fortune, are all that is valuable in this life, and 
the last contributes to the tAvo former. 1 have not 
rode in all above poo&dOO miles since I sAav yo'«, nor 
do I believe I shall ride above 20fi more till I see y(*u 
again ; but I desire you Avill not venture to shako 
me by the hand, for T am in mortal fear uf the itcli, 
and have no hope left but that some ugly vermin 
called ti^ks have got iny> tny skin, of which 1 have 
pulled out some, and must scratch out the rest. Is 


FROM MISS VANIIOMKIGII. 

** Cad, — 1 thouglft you had quite forgot both 

me and your promise of Avriting to me. Was it 
not very unkind to be fivc.#veeks absent Aviftiout 
sending me one line to let me know you were well, 
and remembered me I Besides, you have had such 
bad weather tliat you could have no diversion abroad ; 
Avhat then could you do but write anti rcadi 1 kn.w 
you do not love cards, neither is this a time of 
j'car for that amusjpnent. Since I saAV you I have 
gone more into the Avorld- than I did for some tine 
past, because j'ou commanded me, and I do protest 
here that I am more and snore sick of it every day 
than another. One day tjiis week I was tb visit a 
great lady that has been a-travclling for some time 
past, where I fountJ iP very great assembly of lad'es 
and beaux (dressed as I suppose to a nicety). I hope 
yoa*ll pardon me now rtell you that I heartily wished 
j'ou a spectator, for I very much question if in your 
life you ever saAf the like scene, or one mQre iextra- 
ordinary. The lady’s behaviour Avas blended with 
so many different characters, I cannot possibly de- 
scribe it without tiring your patience. But the au- 
dience seemed to be a creation of her own, they w^re 
so very obsequious. Their forms and gestures were 


not this enough to give mesthe spleen t for 1 chiubt 
no Christian family Avill receive me : amV this is all a 
man gets b^ a northern journey. It Avould be un- 
happy for me to he as nice in my couA^ersation and 
co'.fipany as you are, which is the only thing AV'herein 
you agree with Glasshcfil, Avho declares there is not 
a convei-sable creature in Ireland except Cad. , What 
would you do in these parts, where politeness is as 
muclra stranger as cleanliness t I am stopped, and 
this letter is intended to travel with me ; so adieu till 
the next stage. Aug. 8. 

“Yesterday I rode 29 miles without being weary, 
and I wish little Heskinage could do '^much. Here 
1 leave this letter to travel on ode Avay' Avhilo* 1 
go another, but Avhcrc I do not know, nor what 
cabins or bogs are in my Avay. I see you this 
moment as yoli are visible at ten in the morning, 
and riow you are asking your (questions round, and 
I am answering {hem with a great deal of afiected 
delays, and the same scene has passed forty times 
at well as the other, from two till agyen, longer 
than the first by two hours, yet each has its agremena 
particuliers]. A loi'i; vacation. Law lies asleep, and 
bad weather. IIoav do jou wear away the time t Is 
:t among the fields aitd groves of your countiy-Beat> 
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or among your cousins in town, or thinking in a 
train that will he sure to vex you, and then reasoning 
and forming teasing conclusions from mistaken 
thoughts 1 The heat company for you is a jdiiloso- 
pher, whom you would regard as much as a sermon. 
I have read mofe trash aiiicc I left jou than would 
fill all your shelves, ai>d am abimdantly the better for 
it, though I scarce remem\jer a syllable. [(Jo ovexthc 
scenes of Windsor, Clovciand-row, Rider-strc%t, J5t. 
Janies’s-^trcct, ]$cnsington,\lio Sluttery, the Colonel 
in France, &c. Cad thinks oftpn of thfto, eaj^ciaily 
on horseback, as I am j^ssured.] AVhat a foolish thing 
is time, and how fooHsh is man, who would be as 
ang!iy if time stopped as if it passed^ Hut 1 will not 
prckcecd at this ^ite ; for* I am writing ^nd thfcikiiig 
myself fast into a spleen, which ipfthtf only thing that 
1 would not compliment you by imitating. So adieu 
till thc«J?ext place I fix in, [if I fix at all return, 
and that I l^ave%) fortune and* Hie wecrther'l.** 

The sequel of thisimuhappy story, almost as strange 
and improbable as any iiilhe wildest iQiiuinae, is soon 
told. A fat?ll iiiHucnco seemed to hang o\er it from 
the b«>ginning, and the heart of Swift, torn by con- 
tending emotions, Iiastencd the final doom of one to 
whom, with all his morbid errors, he seems to have 
been devotedly attached. In a moment of grief, 
anguish, anft remorse, he Inul given his hand to 
anothef, in the vain hope of snalehing that once be- ' 
loved object from an untimely grave. The ilisco\ery 
of that fact, so long concealed, was tlie last blow ; 
which the gentle and aHeotionate Vauossa had to 
Hustaiu. Swift Jiad »*ntreated his friend and former ' 
tutor, the bishop of (ylogher, to ascertain the cause 
of that rnelaiichdly which oideutly preyed on Stella’s 
mind, and must have been shocked to hear of ** her 
sensibility to his late indifference, and to the discre- 
dit which her ehuraclcr hud sustained from the du- 
bious aud mjstoriom^conuexiou between them.” 
Swift ohserve<l iurc^)ly that he had long formed two 
resolutions with regard to inalriinony : one, not to 
marry till he possessed an independence; the other, 
that such tjn event should take place at a period 
wliicn should give him hopes Of seeing his children 
provided for in the world. He hud not obtained a 
competent fortune ; and he was past the lime of life 
W'hich guvc^iim a reasonable prospect of bringing up 
a. family — rules exceedingly ])nideiit to adopt, but 
which called for extreme rauiion and eircumiSpection 
on. part of every honourable man wl)«>, in his in- 
tercourse with the other ^cx, determines to regulate 
his conduct 'uy them, * 

To satisfy public opinion, however, ho intimated 
his consent to a formal maVriage ; a'lid it took platfr in 
the garden of the deanery, the ceremony being jA;r- 
formed by the bishop of Chighcr, in the year 1710.® 
After k had taken place wc are informed that Swift 
evinecd a <veiy*uiihappy state of mind. Tlio gloom 
and agitation previously shown became* such (nat he 
is said to have sought an interview with archbisliop 
King, the nature of which has uev^- transpired; hut 
we arc assured by Dr. Delany that, upw n entering 
tha prelate’s ll^j-ary to make known las apprehen- 
sions, Swift himself rushed by him with a counte- 
nance full of grief and a distracted air, without even 
noticing his presence. Delany ob»^r\-ed the arch- 
bishop to be weeping, and upon iiiquiring into the 
cause was answered, “ Sir, you have just met the 
most unhappy man upon earth ; but on the subject 
of his wretchedness you must never ask a question.” 
From this Wtrangc mystery Delany suspected tlfat 

» .Strong doubts howe'er ore eiit4»rt^at‘d by some excellent 
aulhoritiosi— Mr. Monck Mason and Dr. (aoii— ol’niiy niurriasie 
bavin ' taken place. SciiU tbc :irutmn*DtsM*r\ fully upcui 
both sides, and seems to loan to ihmbelicf that it did actually 
tjccur. 


Swift, subsequent to his union, discovered there ex- 
isted too close aa •consanguinity between Stella and 
liLinself, and that both were th4 illegithnate children 
of sir W. TemjJe — a supposmon for which there 
could J^e assigned no reasonable grounds. Whatever 
may have been the cause. Swift’s iiitcrcouj'sc with 
Stella continued as distant and guarded as before, 
and it was attclidcd with the same incoineiilcnccs 
afid ceremony. She had few acquaintance but 
Swift’s male friends; and *on? of those few has 
loih it upon record “ that Stella used to ^o, with 
Mrs. Dingle^ to Dr. Dclany’s villa on Wednesdays, 
where bus rnen companions dineil before lie w^as 
married to my po^r friend. Mrs. Delany, who once 
saw lier by accident, was much struck with the beauty 
of coiinteiiai^ce, and particularly with lier line . 
dark eyes.® She w'as very jiiiV, and looked pensive 
but not meAnchoIy, and her liair^as black as a 
rtayn.” • 

We ha-v^ seen how much Swift renewed h^s efforts, 
aftef Stella’s mai^iage, to check the growth of Va- 
nessa’s passion, aiui sought to direct her affections 
towards another object. Through him dean Winter 
became a candidate for her baud ; and she was ad- 
dressed ^ith no better success by Dr. Price, afler- 
wanls archbishop of Cashcll. An iiUeres^ng account 
of Vanessa, and the secluded mani^r in which she 
Ihcd, has been left by a eorrespoiident of sir W. Scott; 
‘‘Marley abbey,” he sayf, “near Cellbridge, where 
Miss V. resided, ‘M built much in the form of a real 
cloister, especially in its external j^ppearance. An 
aged man — u])\vanfc of 90 — showed the grounds; the 
sou of Airs. Y.'s gardener, #nd used to work with his 
father in the garden w'hen a boy. lie remembered 
the unfortunate Vanessa well, and his account of lier 
corresponded with the usual description of her per- 
son, especially as to her embonpoint. He said she 
W'as seldom abroad, and saw little company ; her 
constant nimiscnieiit was reading or walking in the 
garden. Yet, according to this authority, ^Uer so- 
cict} was courted by several families iu%lio* neigh- 
bourhood who visite«l her, noUvithstanding her sel- 
returning that attention, and he added that 
her manners interested every one who knew her ; 
hut she avoided company, and was always melan- 
choly save when Swift was there, and then she seemed 
happy. The garden was to an uncommon degree 
crowded vvitli laurels. The old man said tbaj vvhCli 
Miss Vanlioiniigh expected the dean, she always 
planted with her own handalaurcl or two against his 
arrival. He showed her favourite seat, still called 
Vanpsa’s bovver ; three or four trees and some lau- 
rels indicate the spot, tThcy had formerly, according 
to the old man’s information, been trained into a 
close arbour. There were two soats and a rude 
table within the bovver, the opening of which com- 
manded a view of the liilfey, which had a romantic 
effect ; and there was a small cascade that murmured 
at some distance. In this scqin^^tercd spot, accord- 
ing to the gardener’s account, the dean and. Vanessa 
use<l often to sit, with books and writing materials 
on the table before them.V 

Aftcfthc death of her ^istcr, Vanessa became still 
more abs(^bcd by the unhappy passion that con- 
sumed her life ; and believing litrself more neglected 

* The only pnrtmit of Stqlla ki\pwn is in possession of tho 
Fev. Mr. Herwick. Dr. Tooke has a lock of her liair. on ihe 
eiivclojin of which is wrilteu in Smiifs hand—" Only a woman's 
hair.”c Scott observes truly,—" If Stella ^’as dwul when Swift 
laid apart Shis memorial, tht^i^nottu is an additional instance of 
his striving; to voil the most bit tor fcelinj^s under the guiso of 
cinieal iiidllVetonce.” Of the scmsilnlity of his feelings under a 
Toiigh outside, there art* iunuratn-ablo proofe; and hue's poor 
viStim, Vanewsa liurself, speaks of the. charming compassion 
which shone in lii.s eoiintoiiunee as vihat must captivated hor 
.iffuction, even more than his awe. 
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l)y Swift tlian before, she resolved to useertain the 
nature of that influence which prevented him from 
avowing the jiffection which she htflihved lie eiitcr.- 
tained for her. Without giving the least intimation 
of her purpose she addressed a letter to Stella, with 
a recpicst to he informed of the natuic of Uie ac- 
quaintance so long known to exist between her and 
the dean. What must have been poqr Vanessa’s as- 
tonishment to hear, in reply, that Swift had bound 
himself by the strongest of legal titles to her rivaf 1 
while that rival, feeling no less indignant at the sufi- 
posed intimacy which such an imiuiry iiidica^d, 
withdrew to the house of Mr. Ford, ^|car Dublin. 
vVt the same lime she sent Vanessa’s letter* to Jlwift, 
who, filled with sudden rage, rodoiwith it to ^i[arley 
abbey, and entered the unfortunate ladj’s room with 
u countenance which struck terror into her gftitle 
and sorrowing heart? It was with ^liflii-nlty she 
fallered out a few words to a^ if he would not take 
a seat. Mis sole reply wa* to*throw her o^wn Ictler 
upon the table, and in Die sanib paroxysm of passion 
to rush from the room and remoin4 his horse. U^ion 
lecciviiig this deathblow to all l>er hopes from one 
who is belies L'll to liavo assured her (Jiily.jth, 1721) 
that no |iersoii on earth had ever been so loved, 
honoured, esteemed, adored b> her frioml as she 
herself, she^ieveif iiiorc held up her head, and witWii 
fhreo weeks frohi that fsital inoiuent she iJicd of a 
bioken heart. ^ 

It is almost impossible, even under all the extcnu-i 
atiiig eireurnstancea of the ease, to lind language siif- 
iici('ntl> strong hWenouuce Swift’^ eonduct upon this 
oeeasion. However iirilating and distressing the 
situation in wbieh he fou?id himself, no didenee can 
be made for tlie indulgenee qf passion so violent, 
and for the commission of so ^Tolent an outrage — for 
such it was — upon the feelings of an acccuujdislied 
and iioble-rniinUMl avoman, whose sole fault was 
loving him “not wisely, but too well,” and deserved 
at least his ulmbst tfuiderncss and compassion. The 
only cltei^uatlou of his stern cruedty that can be 
ofliucd is that be was labouring under a species of 
distraction, arising from a combination of causes, 
and in some part from tliat morbid sensibility uivl 
irritation of temper which, far from bearing the evils 
of life with becoming liuinility and patience, forming 
no part of liis character, liurricd him into gloom, 
jl^isaiitliropy, and <lespair, and terminated in coii- 
finnet^iiisaiiity. Miss Vanborarigh died in the 37th 
j ear of her age, and is known to have revoked the 
will previously made ii^ favour of Sivift, leaving Mr. 
Marshall, one of tlio judges of the common picas, 
and Dr. Berkeley, bishop of Clojne, her resiiuury 
h‘gatees, after some provisidh for her serv.ants and 
remembrances to her friends. Bishop Berkeley, it 
W’as believed, diad destroyed the original MSS. of the 
letters given by Mr. Nichols and sir AV. Scott, with 
tlie additions by the latter, from the originals in the 
possession of Sir. Berwick. Whether Vanessa de- 
sired her executoi't to publish these documents, Jis 
asserted, cannot now he* ascertained. Such a cir- 
cumstance is not mcntioijed in her will ; but it is iii 
favour of this suppositiouThat the poem of “Jdadenus 
and Vanessa” was published not long after her death. 
It has been likci^i^ observed that site was very 
angry with Swift on account of one of the lines* in 
particular, “ Nor shalkthe oonsoioiis Muse unfold 
and it cannot be denied that it is objectionable in 
whatever view gpnsidered; and the more so, perhaps, 
as coming from one who^ppears to hafe ueen so 
studiously fearful of incurring— though not of placing 
himself in a position of doing so — the kind of gallant 
reputation to which such an assertion inaj^ be 
thought to aspire. “The sum of the evidence,'' 
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says sir VV. Scott, which they (the letters) afford, 
seems to amount to this — that wliile residing in 
England for jears, and at a distance from Stella, 
Swift incautiously engaged in a corrCHjiondence with 
Miss Vanlioinrigh, whicli probably at first meant 
little more than mere gallantry, siyee the mother, 
brother, and sister, seem all to Inoe been conlidants 
of their intimacy. After his going to Ireland his 
letters assume a graver east, and consist rather of ad- 
vife, feution, and robut§, than cxi»essions of tender- 
ness. Vet neither his own heart, fior tlic "nature of 
Vffticsta’s vioV'iit attaahinent, permit liim to suppress 
strong, though occasional andirare, indications of the 
high regard in which he held lier, although liononr, 
friendship, and esteem had united his fate witliethat 
of ancftlier. •It would perliaps liave,beeii better had 
their amours fievc¥ been made public; as that 
bus however Inippcnod, it is the biograplier's duly to 
throw sucm light upon them as Mr. BerwickhflTrieml- 
ship has cnfWilcd Wifi to do, in dfder'that Swift's 
cuiuluej, weak aiM blainalde as*it must be held in 
this instjifhee, im^y at least not sufl’er lu*reaftcr from 
being seen under false and imperfect liglfts.” 

For some period subsequent to (he deatli of JMiss 
Vanhomri^h Swift retired into the south of Ireland, 
where he continued several months, the victim of 
Ins own imprudent conduct and violent |>asfsions, 
without communicating, it is supposefi, even with 
his dearest friends. His reliirn to Dublin, and his 
hubsequeiit reconciliation with Stella, bring this, the 
mo‘»t uiihsipp} and least creditable portion of “ liis 
strange eventful history,” to a close. 

It has been already ineulioiied that iSwift had 
other declarntiona of love from iUion}mous quarters, 
still less welcome and expected. It may amuse our 
readers to show the kind of impression he had the 
misfortune to produce upon the too suKeoj)lible hearts 
of the fair — so sudden anti so oiq)(>site to most men's 
experience in tliese matters ;jiarid the present ease is 
the more curious as exhibiting^ singular economy 
in love on the lady's side, wl^o seems to have heeu 
up and stirring, to utter her fond conii>Iaints to her 
beloved Jonathan, at four o'clock in the rrit^ni ug. 
It is a wonder the diaii forgot, to give us one of Ips 
inimitahlc ballads upon this “ forlorn Iiope’* of some 
fifth or sixth Dulciiiea that laid such sljong siege to 
his implacable afl’cetious : — 

• FROM SACiTifRlSSA TO 

“ ’I'lin^Mlay morning, four oV^ick. 

“ Jf I w^as not thoroughly convinced t^at the author 
of this distracted scroll will for ever be sunk in ob- 
livipn, 1 w<?ukl PiJioose d()(ith in any shape before 1 
w^nld reveal the continual anguish I liave suffered, 
even before I saw your 'zodlike form; for believe me, 
my passion first got birtn by perusing your yiimita- 
ble writings. • 

“Itwom^i were allowed to speak ihcii^thoeghts, I 
would glory in my choice, and spread your lame, if 
possible, farther than these narrow limits of the 
earth. ^ 

“ It is f!iy misfortune to be in th^care of persons 
who generally keep youth under %uph rcstrainf as 
won't permit tl^em to publish their passion though 
never so violent, and such I must confess mine for 
j’onPto he. C^tild you conceive the many pangs, the. 
maiy^ different pangs 1 feel, I flatter myself you 
would lighten tfle insupportable burthen of my love 
by generously bearing a part. When I consider to 

f 'hom I speak, tliat it is to the divjnc immortal 
wift, I am confounded at my vanity ; but, alas, the 
malignity of my disorder is so great that my love 
soon gets the better of the regard and homage I 
/cmler even to his |>amc ; but certain it is, if you 
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don't flatter this absurd but sincere passion of mine, 
I must expect death as the just reward of my pre- 
sumption; and be assured, if it were any but } our- 
self, I would cheerfully suffer that before I would 
have my passion returned with disdain ; and as I ex- 
pect no other %from you, beg you’ll publish it in 
*Faulkcner*s Journal,* uirder what fictitious name 
you please — for if I have the least understanding 1 
shall distinguish vour writings, under ever sexiflany 
disadvantages, f£om any otlKi* — and inscribe^ id to 
Sacharissa. You may easily imagine ^ith what im- 
patience I shall expect Friday; I can’t add J?ow 
much 1 am yours till |Jhc arrival of my doom. 

^ “ Sacharissa." 

Swift, however, owin/» to the very cause hore in- 
timated — the spontaneous aflVc^«>ns«ot the ladies — 
had already too much of the same kind upon his 
hands^vid most probably felt exircmely’happy to 
decline thissncwcu^hallengc of 1 m 9 fair ascailant. Be- 
sides, he had other <ind more irnpoatant matters, free 
at least from the direful consnquciuTS so^)flen at- 
tending “ tRe beautiful passion," as Tne French term 
it, when love makes his attack from the lady's side ; 
and in the midst of his multiplied cares r«id studies, 
when the fate of liberty and oinpire hung in the 
balance, in addition to his own fortune and personal 
security, he f.io doubt felt it a comparalivc hca\cn 
upon eJlrth to be absolved from tlie claims of lliose 
whose affections he had ne\er courted, and wiio 
would not rest satisfiod with the teiulercst friendship 
and esteem. lie might well exclahn with classic 
authority, "non omnes oTiinia possum us," which 
lias been thus paraphrased in a popular song : — 

Do wHat 1 will, I cannot wed ye all." 

During Swift’s residence in Irelaml, between the 
years 1715 and 1723, when he rcappc'arod on the 
political stage in the character of the Drapier, he 
kept up an active corrcfK'pondcuce with his numerous 
connexions in England and elsewhere. The rev. 
Dr. Jchb, Dr. Mossoni, and Dr. Jinny, in addition 
to the familiar circle more near him in Dublin, were 
among thosR for whom the demi entertained a high 
esteem, while his renewal of intercourse with Ad- 
dison for the remainder of that amiable writer's life 
led to his friendship for Mr. Tickell, through whose 
influence he was enabled to do so much good, and 
in some measure to infuse c fetter feeling, in regard 
to Ireland, into the measures of the new A\’^iig go- 
vernment. The more his^rcal views became known 
the greater ^ifluence did they exert ; and this ,w'as 
more particularly the case as respected church dis- 
cipline, and the wise ai^l libera]^ exercise of ^lis 
power over his own chapter, which in time wholly 
conciliated the prejudices frit towards him in the 
highest^quarters, and gained for him the esteem of 
those prelates who hod most atrciitiously o])posed 
him. In following letter to Dr. Mcssom,^thcn 
dean of Ossory, he alludes to some of the divisions 
which had given rise to considerable anxiety on his 
part. It is dated February 14th, 17iK)-2l. and is the 
more intcrestinsr as throwing light upon^ the views 
and feelings of tlffe dean at that period ; — 

When 1 had the honour of yours of the 8th inst. 

I was in very ill health, and am since but slowly 
recovering. About five years ago I l&ad some Uis- 
putes with my chapter upon the occasion of myfc ne- 
gatives, \/hich was never contradiAed before; nor 
did the members directly do it then, but by some 
side-ways of^ arguing the ill consequences whic^ 
might follow if it had no exceptions. This they were 
insti{pited to do by the archbishoj^of Tuam, w'ho in- 
cited the archbishop of Dublin, and who said he had 
long entertained an opinion against my negative.^ 
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Since that they never contradicted it; and the point 
is, as you say, perfectly absurd. I then writ to tlio 
bishop of Rodlidster and dean of Sa|;inn, who had 
hocn my old friends; the forjuer distinguished be- 
tween dcaneries^^f the old and new establislirnent, 
and bsth of them advised me to make as little stir us 
1 could. The dean of Surum said positively th.Tt he 
had no more ppwer in the chapter llian senior pre- 
l^cudary ; that when he was absent the next senior 
presiderl of cour.se, and ijad otily a vote. In this 
case, ivithout doubt, time has so ordered ittbat things 
be done by the dean and chapter, Avhether the 
former cons«#it or no. Rut you are to understand 
that |hc 'privileges and powers of tlie dean of St. 
Patrick’s depend «ipon 6ul)siiqiu*nt grants and con- 
firmations of popes, ])arliamcnts, and kings, ami arch- 
l)islfi)ps. Now ifryour chapter be inucli older than’ 
Edward IV.’| time, for aught ^ know }oniua^ he on 
the foot of St. PatrickJ|i, as tliat was fipou the fool of 
Surum bi;fore tlie subsequent proiisioiis were made. 
Th^re is a French uA of paiiianicnt, Edward IV., 
Avhere it is recitrl, ‘That whereas the dean of St. 
Patrick is ordinary, &e., and has such and such pri- 
vileges,’ &c., so that then tliey were known. Tiiis 
ileaiicry is 503 j ears old, ami seveial of the dean’s 
jmwers A?erp granted in the first, second, ami lliird 
eCliTiiries after; and the error of iriy oifpoiienls lay 
ill thinking this deanery Cv\'is like^hat of Sarnm, 
without considering wdiut ^‘ame after. I believe j our 
best arguments wijl be, to insist in general that jou 
copy after St. J^atrick’s, and if they allow lliat, I 
will provide jou v^ith pow’er ami f^*i\ileg'' enough. 
It is an infallible maxim that not one thing here is 
done without tlie clean’s ecbiseiit. If lie proposes, it 
is then left to the majorilj, hecanse liis proposal is 
his consent. ’I'liis is as murli as I can send }ou at 
present from a giddy, aching head. If you eommaiid 
any furtlior particulars from me of my practice here, 
or any other point wherein 1 can do v)u scirviee, jou 
shall find me ready to oliey, and 1 ihink there are 
few older acquaintances than }oa and 1.’’.,, I 

In his corrc'spoiicleiicc also with Mr. 'Tickell the 
dean expresses his sentiments with the most unve- 
sfrved confidence and friemlshi]), and often in a 
strain of wit and good humour tliat sliowed his "an- 
cient fires" were not yet become extinct. " 1 shall 
wait on you," lie sajs (Deanery -house, Julj, 1724 j, 

" at the time and place j on appoint, although it is hai^ 
that your last-comers and lodgers should iiiv^re an 
old housekeeper, which I would have you to know 
I am, and can bring jou hair«a-dozeii men in gowns 
to depose it. I shall therefore attend yon only on 
this condition, tliat you will be ready to fix a clay for 
dining at the dcanerj^with lord Forbes and Mr. 
Sheridan, because the latter has been heard to boast 
that you will condescend to suffer liim»" 

It is evident from the following Iiow much Swift 
intere.sted himself, and employed the influence he 
possessed wdth government, to render services to 
tl|»)se whom he considered^ desci^ing of them ; the 
more honourable to him from his being frequently 
in a very infirm and sufrc£ing state of health. " I 
should l^ave waited u])Oii you before now," he sajs, 
(August 3rd, 1724), "if I had not been tormeiilecL 
wi|h an old vexatious disordqf^f a deafness and 
noise in my cars, which has returned after having 
left me two years, anc} laake* me insupportable to 
others and myself. 

" I yow make bold to trouble j^u in an affair 
which goA very near my heart. Mr. Proby, sur* 
geoii-gencral, iny old friend, and most generally be- 
loved of any man in this kingdom, lies under a gieat 
misfortune at present. His eldest son, a captain in 
lord Tyrawley’s regiment, has been accused at Gal- 
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way for diacovcring an inclination to popery, and 
several affidavita have been made against him. The 
joung man ^esires nothing but a lair irial. The 
accusation is genora^y judged malicious and false ; 
but that concerns you not. lie Is to be tiied in a 
few clays; but tlie matter must Hrst go bcibre the 
lords-justices. Mr. Proby, being utterly unknown 
to you, desires the favour to wait tupon you either 
this afternoon or evening, or early to-morrow 
iiig. He does not •intend this as a solieitation for 
his son*; he has too much discretion ; but as^lhe 
business will first come before the lords-justices he 
tliinks it will be proper for him to wail on you,* and 
say or ask what is convenient, and thought that my 
recommendation will facilitate hij^icccss. Tliereforci, 
pra), sir, mistake me not — 1 am not at all n akiimyou 
an advocate, hut onl^' desiring thftt he may lift see 
joii wholly as a stranger.” • 

Shortly aftc^'wards Swift ^ad occasion to write to 
lord Caiferet, then lorcUlll*ntennnt, with gtliev appli- 
cations of a similar beiievoleift nature, which hc^ also 
addressed through Mr. Tickell,*wh<i still held the 
olHcial jlituation obtaiiicid through the influence of 
his friend Addison. “ I desire,” he observes (Sept. 
4th, 1721), ” you will ]ilcasc to send the enclosed. 
1 heg jour pardon for so often troubling jftu ; but 1 
owed ids excellency a letter. I am ])rctty wvll ea^ed 
of my troublotis disordA, and intend to wait on joii 
soon, anil ho[)e you wilA make some appointment 
with those jou like best, tlial maj meet at th9 
deaiK'ry.” 

'I’he eu closed^ et ter, winch di^is so much honour 
both to Swift’s heart and judgment, will here foim 
an appropiiate introiluctioii to his connexion with a 
wit and scliolar, who bad (he higliest opinion of 
Swift’s powers and delighted in his societj : — 

IX) LOllU CJAllTKltKT. 

” Sciil. .1, 1724. 

My Loud?— Being ten jears older than when I 
had tit* Ij^niour to see jour excellency last, bj con- 
sequence, if 1 am subject to any ailments, they are 
now ten times worse — and so it has happened. For 
J have bei-n this month past so pestered with tke 
return of a noise and deafncs.s in my ears tliat I 
had not spirit to jterfoiin the coinmoii oflices of life, 
much less to write to jour execlleney, and least 
^ all to answer so obliging and condescendirig a 
letters that 1 received from yon. But these ugly ten 
j ears have a worse consequence: that they utterly 
destroy any title to thc^ood opinion you are pleased 
to express of me, as an amuser of the w'orld and 
myself. To liave preserved tlnit talent, I ougl€, as I 
grew older, to have rcmoved^iito a better climate, in- 
stead of being sunk for life in a worse. 1 imagine 
France would be properer for me now, and Italy 
ten years hence. However, I am not so had as they 
would make me : for since 1 left England such a 
])arcel of trash has been fathered upon me, that no- 
thing but the goi*l judgment of my friends cogld 
hinder them from thinking me the greatest dunce 
alive. ^ 

” There is a gentleman of this kingdom just gone 
over to England ; it is Df. George Berkeley, dean of 
Derry, the best preferment among us, Icing worth 
1100/. a-ycar. He takes the Bath in his way to 
l^ondon ; and will of course attend your excellency, 
and be presented, I suppose, by his friend my lord 
Burlington, .^id because I believe you wil^ choose 
out some very idle minutesdo read this letulr, perhaps 
you may not be ill entertained with some account 
of the man and his errand. He was a fellow of the 
university here ; and going to England very yoving, 
about thirteen years ago, he became the founder of 


a sect there called the Imniatcrialists, by the force of 
a very curious book upon that subject. Dr. Smal- 
riilgc and many other eminent persons were liis pro- 
selytes. 1 sent him secretary and chaplain to Sicily 
with my lord Pclerborow ; and upon his lordship's 
return Dr. Berkeley spent some sc^en years in tra- 
velling over most part of llTurope, but chiefly through 
every comer of Italy, Sicily, and other islands. When 
he* came back to Englaiftl he found so many friends 
was cflectuaUy»rccomincfided to t/ie duke of 
Graffjpn, by .whom he was lately made dean of Derry, 
irtiur excellency wiW be frighted when 1 tell you all 
this is but an introduction ; ioff am now tomoniiou his 
errand. He is an absolute philosopher with regard to 
mon^, titles, a«d power ; and for three years piJSlhas 
been struckPwjth ^a notion of founding an uuivdl*sity 
at Bermudas, by aVharter from the crown. He has 
sell uced several of the hopefullest young chjrgyincn, 
and others Jmre, tPi^ny of them ^ell nrdviacd for, 
and all of them in the fairest way of preferment : 
but iiF EngUiml nis conquests arcs greater, and I doubt 
will spread vety iar this winter. He Flowed me a 
little trac-t which he designs to publish ; and there 
jour cxeolleney will sec his whole scheme of a life 
academlco-pliilosophical (1 slsall make you remember 
what jou were) of a college fuuiideS for Indian 
scholars and missionaries ; where he ,most exorbi- 
tantly proposes a whole hundred pounds a^jear for 
himself, forty for a fellow, and ten for a student. 
His heart will break if liis deanery be not taken from 
him and left to jour excellency’s disposal. I dis- 
couraged him by thecoldncKs of courts and ministers, 
who will interpret all this as impossible and a vision, 
but nothing will do. And thtrcforc 1 humbly en- 
treat j’our excellency cither to use such persuasions as 
will keep one of the lirst men in this kingdom for 
learning and virtue quiet at home, or assist him by 
your credit to compass his romantic design ; which, 
however, is very noble and^ generous, and directly 
proper fur a great person of jour excellent education 
to encourage, • 

** I must now in all humility entreat one favour of 
you, as you are lord-Jjcutcnant, Mr. PAby, surgeon 
of the army here, laid out (he greatest portion of bis 
fortune to buy a captainship for his eldest son. The 
young man was lately accused of disetwering an in- 
clination to popery while he was quartered in Gal- 
way. The report of the •ourt-martial is transmitted 
to yoifr excellency. The universal opinion is that 
the accusation is false arnb malicious ; and thc*arch- 
hiskop of Tuam, in whose diocese Gf^Jway is, upon 
a strict inq^iiry has declared it to be so. But all this 
isuiot to sway ’*ith your»exccllency, any more than 
tkiit the father is the most universally beloved of any 
man 1 ever knew in hi»^ station. But I entreat that 
you will please to hear the opinion of otl^rs who 
may speak in ifis favour, and perhi^js will tell you 
‘tha*>a8 pvty is not in the case, so yoif cannot do 
any personal thing more acceptable to the people of 
Ireland than inclining towards lenity to Mr. Proby 
•and his family r although I have reason to be confi- 
dent thatfthey neither need nor desire more than 
justice : I beg your excellency wTu remember *my 
request to be only that you would hear others ; and 
not think me so very weak as to imagine I could 
j ha\% hopes 0 ^ giving the least turn to your mind. 
Thorefore 1 hope what 1 have said is pardonable in 
every respect bft that of taking up your time. 

** My lord, we are here preparing for your reception, 
Und for a quiet session under your gov^mment ; but 
whether you approve the manner, 1 can only guess. 
It is by universal^eclarations against Wood’s coin. 
One thing 1 am confident of — that your excellency 
^will find and leave WMUider dispositions very diflcreiit 
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toward your perHon and high station from what 
have appeared toward others. 

J have no other excuse for the length of this letter 
but a faithful promise that I will ne\er be guilty of 
the same fault a second time.*’ 

The preceding tetter, with that which follows, 
will form no unappropriate introduction to the more 
important subject of the “Drapier’s Letters,” and one 
which constitutes marked an epoch in tlie jjfd of 
the celebrated dei^n. It is addressed to l\Ir. Ticklll 
(Deanery-house, Oct. 24, 1724), andfShow|. how 
highly he estimated the charaefer of lord Caitcrct, 
and augured possibly Ai some degree the relief of 
his ^pressed countrymen. 

“JiR, — I did not design to attend my lonl^licu- 
tenant till his huh-y of visits and were over, 

but 1 fear it will be long before I can have that honour, 
for 1 cruelly persecuted with the retini of iny 

deafness thafal a^ft lit for iiolhii)g*hut tojnope in my 
chamber. I thcreOire humbly en^fcat your favour 
to present my most humble duty to his e.’^eWeney, 
and to let hhn know the unlucky caift?; that hinders 
me from waiting on him, which I apprehend will 
yet continue some weeks. I have alreatU' had hut 
too much qpiusc to complain of a disorder which 
hath so long deprived me of tlie happiness of your 
company. Incoiiclude jou arc now a busy man, and 
shall tlftjrcforc only add Ihiit 1 am, with great es- 
teem, 

- TO MR. TICKEhL. 

“ Jul> 1{», 1725. 

" Sib, — Yonr whole hehaviour, witli rt‘lation to niysi'lf, ever 
siiUT I hud the hoiKyir to be known to you, luith tended nia 
lioiouily to hinder me from vritinii or sjK'akini; amthin*' that 
could tleaerve to be n'ad or hoard. 1 can n<» sooner hint my di*- 
sire of a lav<iiir to a friend but you immediately grant it, on 
purpose to load me, so as to put it (uit of my \»owor tcj e\pr»*ss 
my gratitude; and against your <’onseu*nee you put eiitnpli- 
inuiits upon the letter I vMitfi; wlier4' the subject is only to beg a 
favour, on purpost^ Ui m||,U(! me vrite worse or not at all for the 
fbturc. 1 remember some faint strokes ol tins unjust ]»roeeed- 
ing in myself when 1 had H little credit in tlie world, but in no 
comi»irisuu with y ours, whicli have lUh'd up the measure of 
iniquity-. * 

" 1 have often thouglit it a inonstmi#.. folly in us, who are lieil 
to this kingdom, to have any fiiendsliip with vms antrvs, v\ho 
are birds of passage, wliile we are sure to be fiirtviken like young 
wenches who oxe sedneed by s«jldier'4 that ipiarler among them 
for a few months. Therefore 1 prudently ri'wdve*! to make no 
other use of you than for my pr.-sent satisfaetion, by improving 
myself from your conversatiou.^iri nnkiiig use of yuiir interest 
to the advantage of iny friends. Hut when you leave ns 1 will, 
for my ow’n quiet, send as tew,#5ighs after you as 1 eiui. For, 
when gods used to come d«>wn to earth toeou'4Mse w ith females, 
it was true jndflment in the liuly who cliow: rather to mai{y an 
earthly lover than Apollo, who would he always T.imliiiiig to 
heaven, and. besides, would buvyoiiiig vvl^ n she was old. $ 

** And, to show I am serious in my resolutions, 1 now entreat 
another good offlee from y on, in behalf of a young geutlemirn. 
Mr. James Stopford. a fellow of itle eollege. He is. u man of 
birth an6 fortune, but the latter a little tnynqcd by travelling; 
andliaving now as strong temptations u> travel apiiii vvithgieat 
advantage, a# governor to a young isirson, ho de.siresthehniioiir 
of b»-ing .admitted to my lonl lienleuaiit by your tiieans, Avith no 
other view but the credit that such a reception would give him, 
only whispering mo (as all men have base ends^ tliat he f-jre- 
Boe.s his excclleiiey, being about his own ngl\ will be alw'ay.s of 
bo great a consequence in England, as, many ye44S hence, he 
maiy And his uc(•Olfi|^ iu his lordship's protect ion and couiite' 
UlIiVo. 

“ lie is reckoned the best scholar of his age among us, and 
abounds iu every amiable quality, witlioiit any ciixMimstaueo to 
detract from them, except one, whidi 1 liu]|;t his traveliiwill 
put an end to and tliat is love. 

“ la the letter directed to Dr. Delany there is one to MrbStop' 
fonl, who is sjioii expected in tow'n, and tl^iein I let him know 
what 1 write te you, and dinnit him to attend you, for which I 
humbly desire parrlon, as well as for the trouble of sending the 
packet to Dr, Kelauy, and for leasing you with so long alettef ; 
which I will conclude with the sincorest profession of beiug 
ever, with great rcsiicct, 

" Yi)ur most obedient anii obliged servant, 

"J. Swjpr. 

The ladies present their best service and thanks to you foe* 


There can he no stronger proof of the sincerity of 
the dean’s friendship for Addison, and of his yvisdom 

your remembrance. Mrs. Johnson luiAbluiitcd fier pickaxe w ilh 
woik.” • ^ 

• TO THE SAME. 

“Sept. 18. 1725 

“ You collet people liave found out the way of vexing 
me in all my privacy and monkish manner of liv ing. Here is Mr. 
Slr‘riilan pi rpetiially te.'iMiig me with eonipliinits, directly in 
llie. style 1 have olten met among state tetlers, of lo9» of favour 
byniisrcpreMMitatioriiandenv y, and ni.iliee, and secret eric niies, 
aiid^hc rest of that jargon. I have had share of it myself, ami 
so I believe bave yon, and may have more in the course oi your 
fortune. I'he wffrst evil is, th.it when ill opinions are iii»lil]ed 
into great nicMi they ne\»-r ihink it worth their while to be nil 
doceiveit. .ind so a 'littio man is niincil without the least tinetnre 
ol guilt .And Iherefoio. till' iH'-t t ime 1 w as 111 the world, I re- 
I'tihed^o divil with a chief minister till he promised me iqmii 
his honour never to he inlliieneeil by any ill story of me (ill he 
told it me plai^y and heaid my uldeiice, after whieli, if 1 
eteanul my sell, it slioiihl pass for nothing; wd he kept his 
wo-d and I was never once ft p^n. I wju the ihtsoii who re 
coniineuded^lr. Sheniliii ^but the bishoj' oi'Klphiiifook upon 
him tp do it in form, and gave it a sanction, and was seconded 
by two other bishops.All piineipled aeeording to your hc.ii't’s 
desire, and theiefore liis excellency hath nothing to^swer for. 

1 do Ixdieve Mr'Sheriilan hath lu-eii fornieily reckoned a Tory, 
but no otlu‘t\vi><e than hundreds among yotir favourites, who, 
perhaps, grew e.mverts with more /.eal, ni)is4*, and cunning, but 
with less dUCeney. And 1 hopi* a man may la* a convert witli- 
Oiiblteing a reiiegiulo ; iind hovvevei the pi'.tctice ^ eontiary , 1 
know which of ihem I should mn^ favoui. U is most iiil'alliblo 
by all softs of reason that Mr. Sheiid.iii is .uTtogether iiinoeeiit 
in that accusation of pre.iehing^ul, us he is a eieatim' without 
^nniiiiig, 80 he hath not overmuch adveiteney. His books, liLs 
niatli(‘in:il u‘s, the pivsi^res of his fortune, his laborious ailling, 
and botiie natural disposition or nuhspositian, give him eifutti 
went d‘ esprit, .as you cimnot but observe ; b* be li.ath other good 
qualities enough to make up Ih.it dtdeet; tintli, euiKlonr, goud- 
iiatiiiv', plensantnt'ss of hiiinoiir, Aid very good learning ; .iiul it 
was u|)on these reg.irds I was bold to recommend him, because 
1 thought it was for the geueial good that he shouhl h.ive some 
eiicourageinent to go on iu his drudgery. But if it be deter- 
miiUMi that p.iUy must lay her talons upon him, theie is no 
more to be .said. My lord lieutenant h ith too many great af- 
fairs to allow time for examining into every little business, and 
yet it is hard that even a lieggar should siiiiiT who is wholly in- 
nocent. 1 heard king William say that, il flio jieople of lre- 
Lind could be believed in what they said of e.ieh other, there was 
not an honest man in the kingdom And if M\. Sheridan 
guesses right of tlie person who is the chief aeenser, there is no 
mail who is not altogether drunk and mail with jiaity would 
v**.ne the aeeus«iti(>ii. If, by the clatter made ujion this oce.i- 
sion, it .should be thought mo.st proper for Mr. Sheridan not to 
apjie.ir about the ensile at this juncture, 1 believe lie w ill con- 
tent himself, hut not that he should lose any degiee ol favour 
with his excelliMicy ; and if this he the case, 1 hope you will so 
order that my lord will eondeweuil to sigiufy so much to hiin: 
for I know loo well Imw often priiiees llieiiiselves are f blige^l 
to act against their judgment, ainiilst the rage of ftietions. Dpoti 
the whole, the good treatment you have given me hath pio- 
diieed an ill eflVet, encouraging me«to fnilhcr requests, tliat you 
will endeavour to make M” Sheridan easy. Ivone hiit con- 
verts afraid of showing favour In those who lie under su.s- 
pieion iii point of principle!^' and that w.is Mr. Addison’s aie 
gnment in oia'iily continuing liis friendship to me to the very 
hour of his death. i| And your cose is the same, and the same I 
shall expect from yon iu a i>roper degree, lyjth towards Mr, 
Sheridan and myself. 

Whether yon are iu parliament or no, I am sensible you 
are too busy at this time to bear such an interiujitioii as 1 have 
given you, and yet 1 have not said hall what 1 liad a mind ; my 
excuse is, that I have title tft your fivn^jr as yon wore Mr. Ad- 
dkoii’s friend, and, in the most Konunrable part, his heir ; ami 
if he had thought of your coming to this kingdom, lie would 
have bequeatht'd me to yon. 

I am ever, with true esteem and respect, 

Your most obedient aqd most hiimblu seivont, 

^ “ Jonathan Swift.” 

TO THE SAlt^B.^ 

*' Deanery -li^iise, November 12, 17£5. 

** Sir,— I have got slowly out of a feverish disorder thatliath 
confined me these ten days. I shall dine to morrow at home, 
after a Sort, en Jamil te with the two liulies ifly nurses. And if 
you please Co be a fourlli, I skall take care that no unaceeptablo 
fifth lie of the company ; and pray let me know to-night or to- 
morrow morning, for as to Sunday, I look on yon as a guest 
when you please. 

" I am your most obedient, 

** J. SWlFf.” 
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and rnagiianimity in forbearing to resent the cap- 
tious jealousy and coolness 'vvliicli, us in the case of 
Pope, the author of the Spectatoi* ftonictimes ga\e 
way to at the* expcni^ of justice, than the regard and 
esteem thus uniform Qr shown by Swift to the dearest 
friend and the cxecutc>r of that })leasing writitf*. l£c 
reaped the reuard he most coveted, the power of 
serving Ids friends ; and as a jiisj testimonial to 
Swift’s high mind and honourahic motives in this 
correspondence, it ^ffords the writer unalloyed plSi- 
surc to gubjoin the remainder of Ida interesting c6r- 

TO TIIK SAMK. ^ 

“ \].ondon\t April Ifi, 1726. 

“ Sir, — ^Thou^h I nm 1o desire a Caviuitof you, yot 1 was ijlatl 
it gavo inu ail opportunity or paying you my lospefts. 1 am 
litM-t* now a iiAnilh picking up the remnant ol' my oM aeipaiiit- 
aiicf, and descending 1o hike new ones. lour pi*o]»le are ^cry 
civil to me. iinil 1 mt'ei a flnmsauil times bette %u sage I'roiu them 
than from that ditioinination in Ireland. 

“ ThU lught I saw ihe wild l^y,%hosp .irrh al here hat h been 
the Riilijecf of half our talk this fortiyght. He is iiethe kec'piiig 
of Dr. Arbutlirint, Imt thu king and court wen* so entint«iiicd 
with him that thu princess could {tioC^ guRhiin till now. 1 can 
hanl4 thikk him wild in thn seiisn tliey respect him. Mr. 
Arundel i^i raadi* surveyor of the works, which I suppose you 
will liear licibrc you lead thin. 

*' 1 lio]H* I am to give you joy, ami I .am sure 1 vvisli it you ; the 
reason 1 tiuulde N<m with tiie 4*iiclosed i-^ because it*c<jntains .a 
lull of l.idini'iiilir a lecture 1 have from Fi.incu. and am afraid it 
might nii:>(Mrry. ^ ^ 

“ Vou will please to «ioiid our of your servants to the person 
it is direeted to ; and accept iir^i'xciises. 

“ 1 am, with tine respect, sir, • 

“ Y'uur most ohedicift humble si'rvant. 

^ “J. Swirr.” 

TO rilK SAMRf 

“ London, July 7, 1726. 

" Sir, — I have led so restless, and v isiting, iind Unveiling, and 
vexati'Misa life, since I had the honour of yo.ir letter, thatl never 
had humour enough to ai'know ledge it, though 1 cairied it 
wr.ipped n)i safely in my po( ket. You art* now* so uhl a mar- 
ried man , that I shall not congratulate with you, Imt pray 
<Jod you may long congratnUte with yourself, and that your 
situation will m.ikR you a tolerable lrishm.*in, at least till yon 
can make the lady a good ICiiglishwoinaii, which, however, I 
hope wdriiwlate. I cannot eoinpl.un of any w ant of civ ility in 
your fiiends the Whig** : and I will tell you freely that most 
of them agree with me iii tiuarrelling alHuit the same things. I 
iiave li\ed thc'-t* two months past fur the most part in t^* 
count] y, eitliei at Twickenham with Mr. lYijte, or rambling wiffi 
him anti Mr. CJ.iy fora foilnight tugether. Ye-^terday my loid 
lloliiigliroke and Mr. t^<ongri*ve made up live at dinner at Twick- 
enham. 1 have been very little more th:iu n witness oi any 
ploasantines yon may have seen from l,niulon. 1 am in no sc- 
(•^■star^way for speeul.'itums of .iny kind, neither do I find 
tliRiii s7r(>;idy in occur at this late time of my life. The thing 
ytm mention, which no fiiend vvonltl publisli, was written four- 
teen years ago at Windsor, and shows how indlscroet it is to 
leave any one master of whA cannot without tlic* least cotise- 

a URiieo be shown 1 1 the world. Folly, malice, negligence, and 
10 iiieontiiionci! in keeping secrets (for which wc w ant a '•ord), 
ought to caution men to keep the ll^y of their cabinets. 

“ As to what you mention of an imaginary treatise, I can only 
answer that I have a great (inatitily of papers somewheie or 
other, of which none would please you, partly Viocanso they .ire 
very incorrwt, Imtehietly heeause they whollv disagr(*e with 
your notions of iiersoiis and things ; neither do I believe it 
would be possible fur you to (iiul out my treasury of waste 
piipers without searching nine houses and then sending to me 
for the key. • _ 

** I find the Ladies make the donnery their villa, 1 have liecn 
told that Mis. .lohnson’s health has given lior friends bad ap- 
preln*nsions ; and I have heard^mt twice from tlicm. But their 
sucretaiy. Dr. Sheridan, just tells me slie is much better, to my 
great sa1i.sfactinni 1 wonder hesw yon could expect to see lier 
in a morning, which I, her oldest acquaintance, ly\e not done 
these dozen years, exceft Ance or twice in a journey* 1 dc.-flre 
to present my most humble service to Mrs. lickell. 

“ I shall return in a few taya tcR Twickenham, and there con- 
tinue till .August, at the latter end of which month 1 propose to 
wait on you at the castle of Dublin ; for I am we.iry of being 
among ministers #hom I cannot govern, .who ate .i^l rank 
Tories in government and wofae than Whigs lii church; 
whereas I w'us the first man who taught and practised the direct 
contrary principle. 

1 am, sir, w'ltli sincere respect, 

** Your most obedient humblo servant, • 

“ Jonathan Swift.** 


rcspoiidcncc with Mr. Tickell, who merited the 
douii's friendahi]) also on his own account. 

During a period of six years from his return to 
Ireland, Swift had conscientiously adhered to his 
resolution of not interfering with political atihirs. 
lie saw with grief the unhappy ciigiises which ren- 
dered his country the most oppressed and desolate 
of any known in the civilized world, and he was 
lieurd to declare that it made his flesh creep and his 
b|bod boil to witnesfi ^he extreme degradation to 
whicl^ it was condemned by the irApollcy and wlok- 
edhess of successive g^vernmonts. He left no means 
untried to remove the disastrous influence that prey- 
ed upon its vitals, by arousing the people to a juster 
sense of their resources aijd their rights ; he ^eii 
overcflmc big natural repugnance to^se his persua- 
sions with his pofftical enemies to serve his cause, 
while. Ik; waited patiently till the extreme violence 
of party sliould have exhausted itself uuoiT'sfronger 
eiieniies. l?ut in *tlie year 1720 ^wiit found he 
could no longer remain with hoAour a silent specta- 
tor of th^ couris of events. In his “Proposal for the 
universal Use of Irish Manufactures” he pointed out 
to the people of Ireland that their poverty and dis- 
tress were*chietly owing to their own folly, and that 
the remedy lay in their own power. He gives an 
interesting account of his views and morives in those 
lighter publications which ushered in nis more re- 
nowned letters of the Drapii'r, to his frienu Pope, 
the last of that brilliant galaxy of wits left to clioer 
the dean in his advancing years, and wliom he re- 
garded with the lendcrest atfection. I have writ- 
ten in this kingdom a discourse to persuade the 
wretched people to wear their own manufactures, 
instead of those from England. This treatise soon 
spread very fast, bi‘ing agreeable to the sentiments 
of the whole nation, except of those gentlcnie.u w’ho 
had employments, or were expectants. Upon which, 
a person in great office hert# immediately took tho 
alarm ; he sent in haste for tho j^hief-j list ice and in- 
formed him of a seditious, {iclious, and virulent 
pamphlet, lately published with the design of setting 
the two kingdoms at variance ; dirccting^t the^samc 
time that tlic printerthould he prosecuted with tl;p 
utmost rigour of the, law. The chief-justice lias so 
fluick an understanding, that he rcsolvci^ if possible, 
to outdo his orders. The grand juries of the county 
and the city w'cre effijctuayy practised with to repre- 
sent thffsaid pamphlet ^ith all figgravating epithets, 
for which they had tlianks^eut them from England, 
and ^heir presentment published for several weeks 
in all the newspapers. The printer was seized and 
forqpd to gtvi* gr^at bail.^ After his trial the jury 
brought him in not guilty, although thoj had been 
culled with the utmoat^udustry ; the chief-justice 
sent them back nine times, and kept them ^eleven 
hours, until bc^ng perfectly tired out they were 
forced Jo leiyre the matter to the merffy of*tlie j jdge, 
by what they call a special verdict. During the trial 
the chief-justice, among other singularities, laid his 
own hand on hi* breast, and protested solemnly that 
the authoi^ design was to bring in tlie pretender, 
although there was not a single sj Sable of jiarty*in 
the whole treatise, and although it was known that 
the most eminent of those who professed his own 
printtplcs publltly disallowed his proceedings. But 
the qjiuse being so very odious and unpopular, tha 
trial of the verdfet was deferred from one term to 
another, until, upon the duke of Grafton's (the lord- 
Ijfutenaut's) arrival, his grace, after mature advice 
and permission from England, was pleased to grant a 
noli prosequi** ^ 

From the manner in which Swift was supported 
^y popular opinion ya this effort to remove one of 
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the causes of the people’s sufferings, in spite of the 
utmost exertions of the Whig party, he was eucou- 
rageil to aim at higher things, and to identify his 
future reputation with the triumph of a popular 
movement almost unprecedented under the circum- 
stances in which Ireland was placed. After taking 
signal vengeance upon the chief-justice, and ren- 
dering him an object of public indignation, he again 
withdrew from the controversial arena, and si^pears 
to have been en^^ged, botli ihon and subscquentljlin 
England, in bringing to perfection his ;grcat i^^astci*- 
picce of fictitious composition*— his immortal “ I'ra- 
vels of Captain Gulli^r.’* In this interval, between 
1720 and 1724, there does not seem to have been 
pufflshcd a single workjknown under liis nanip; but 
ill *^the latter )i;ar an occasion offgr<*l, which lie 
eagerly embraced, of dispersing fiiose clouds behind 
which had so long been concealed, and of v.entur- 
ing upon a JuoiQC daring caree^ ^hau he liad before 
attempted. “ 'rho ^great acquisition of esteem and 
influence,’* says Dr. Johnson, “ was made thy the 
“ Drapier’s Jjotters.” One Wood, of Wolverhampton, 
in Staffordshire, a man enterprising and rapacious, 
had, us is said, by a present to the duchess of Mun- 
ster, obtained a patent empow'ering him fo coin one 
hundred and eight thousand pounds of halfpence 
and farthings, for the kingdom of Ireland, in which 
there lyas a very inconvenient and embarrassing 
scarcity of copper coin; so that it was possible to 
run in debt upon the credit of a piece of mouc^ ; 
for (he cook or keejicr of an alehouse could not re- 
fuse to supply a man that had silver in his hand, and 
the buyer would not leave his money without change. 
The project w'as therefore ])lausihle. The scarcity, 
which was already great, Wood took care to make 
greater by agents who gathered up the old halfpence, 
and was about to turn his brass into gold by pouring 
the treasures of his new mint uiion Ireland, when 
Swift, finding that the Kietal was debased to an enor- 
mous degree, wrote betters under the name of M. B., 
Drapier, to show the fiilly of receiving, and the mis- 
chief that must ensue by giving gold and silver for 
coin I'erha^s not a third part its nominal value.” 

• There were other and more serious evils that would 
have followed the nefarious attempt to enrich an in- 
dividual at tile expense of an entire nation. It was 
not the debasement of the metal so mueli as the 
wide field opened for the^piyientee to withdraw the 
remaining gold and silver from the already cAiausted 
land,* and to substitute afspurious coin, which must 
soon have foin^ d its way even to the treasury itself, bring- 
ing deserved retribution upon the heads of those who 
granted his powers. Notsecurity *vas eVaclcd fiiom 
Wood that he would not, like his predecessors, fo^ge 
his own coin beyond the sti^^.ed limits, and inundate 
the coicntry with an arbitrary currency of liis owm. 

“ The great foyjc,” says Mr. Dcane*^ Swift, ” of the 
doctor’s reasoning in the character of an \vish dfapier, 
was not so much levelled against a moderate quantity 
of halfpence in general (which it is certain were much 
wanted in Ireland in J724) as agaiiret Wood’s adul- 
terate copper ii^articular, which was not f^orth three 
haffpciice in a billing, and which might have been 
poured in upon the nation from Wood’s mint to eter- 
nity, as he had neither given security for his honesty 
nor obliged himself, like other patHitees, to •give 
either gold or silver in exchange for his copper, 
whereas the halfpence (al’terward8)*sent over to Ire- 
land in 1737 were coined in the Tower, by the express 
order of the^irown, for the conveniency of the king- 
dom, &c. &c. However, it is certain that an adver- 
tisement of three lines byorder^of Pr. Swift, had 
there been occasion for it, as there was not, would 
instantly have stopped their ctttj^ncy.” « 


( 

It might have been added by his ingenious relative 
and able commentator that the tacit approbation of 
the dean uponlllfis last occasion strongly evinced that 
his opposition to the impolitic ^id disgraceful project 
was by no means 6f a factious nature, or iiidured by any 
intcretted or ambitious views. Sheridan also declared 
that no one in Ireland was consulted upon the sub- 
ject, nor was ajiy previous notice given to the lord- 
l|putriiant. And Swift himself, to place the matter 
beyond a doubt, has left it upon record that his oh- 
jc<ftio!is to its introduction were founded iqam strong 
prjTicijile — namely, the fraudulent obtaining and exe- 
cutmg of thwpatent, the baseness of the metal, and 
the prodigious sum to be coined, which might be in- 
creased by stealthtfrom foreign importations and his 
own counterfeits as well as those at home; “whereby 
we ftifallibly lose<ill our little gold and silver, and all’ 
our poor remainder of a very Inriited and discouraged 
trade.” He likewise ^asserted in liip advertisement 
tliat the ^um was five tiftics greater than^he oeca- 
sioi^ required ; and iif one of his many poems upon 
the unlucky patentee he gives vent to his satirical 
genius upon the fact of his being cummittM to gaol 
for debt : — 

** Ami over these fillets he wisely h;is thrown — 

Tt keep out of diiiiger — a tloiiblet uf stone.*’ 

“For my own part,” he observes, ‘*wbo*am but one 
man of obscure origin, I dft solemn^ declare in the 
presence of Almighty Go^ that I will suffer llie most 
iignominlous and Jorturing death rather than submit 
to receive this accursed coin, or any other that sliall 
be liable to the sii^ne objections, ffntil tlicy shall be 
forced upon me by a law of my own country ; and 
if that shall even happen^ I will transport myself 
into some foreign land and eat the bread of poverty 
among a free people.” “ The great ignominy of a 
whole kingdom’s lying so long at mere} , under so 
vile an adversary, is such a deplorable aggravation 
that the utmost expressions of shame and rage are 
too low to set it forth ; and thereforrf I shall leave it 
to receive such a resentment as is worthy ofi a ywr- 
liamant.** 

The history of the W'hole affair is so curious that 
a’bricf statement of facts will add greatly to tlic in- 
terest we feel in the dean’s unprecedented popularity 
and political success. It seems Jo have begun in 
corruption as it must have ended in fraud. The 
emoluments from the disposal of the patent wm'o 
given by lord Sunderland to the duchess of Kendal, 
who sold it to Wood : — 

" Sucli H worm was Will Wood, vtiien he scratch’d at the door 
Of a goveruing statesman or favouiito w— re.” 

The rhikc of Bolton, then lord-lie utenaiit, wanted 
boldness to bring the project forward ; but the duke 
of Grafton, his successor, gave his promise to support 
it. Walpole, on coining into power, ^though aware 
of the difficulties in the way, permitted tlic mcasuro 
to take its course. Lord Middleton, the Irish chan- 
cellor, on the other hand, opposed it ; a new quarrel 
s|»rung up between him and tiie lord-lieutenant, 
fomented by the arts of Carteret, who was intriguing 
for W'alpole’s removal. The foolish boasting of Wood 
was cal^'ulated to embaiAss the promoters of tlie 
measure ; and to put a clicnax to the absurdity of all 
parlies engi,ged, the patent was granted without be- 
ing submitted to the privy council. Discord and dis- 
sension soon spread thiiougii#lreland on this intelli- 
gence, and the duke of Grafton was speedily recalled. 
From desire to supplant Walpole h^^ had acted with 
the opposkion, but was m^w anxious to bring over lord 
Middleton to his views. In this however he failed, 
and the patent was ultimately surrendered. To have 
foi'f ed it upon the people of Ireland, Swift conceived, 
would ha\e proved a deathblow to the independence 
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of the kingdom ; and this operated ns another in- 
centive to strain every nerve to oppose it. But tliis 
argument it was dangerous to avow ^ iftul when in his 
fourth letter fie treated of it simply as an abstract 
question, the arm of goveriimeiU was immediately 
raised to strike. , 

Soon after lord Carteret’s arrival in Ireland a pro- 
clamation was issued offering a re^vi^rd of SOO^. for 
the discovery of the author of the fourth “ Drapicr’s 
Letter.” The prinf^-r ^as imprisoned and a bill Jlf 
indictmo^it ordered to be prepared. Swift upon 
this came to his friend Harding's relief, with tiis 
short but “ Seasonable Advice to the ^raiid Juvy,” 
copies of which were distributed to every i^ersori of 
the jury before the bill, and prodi^ed so powerful a 
sensation that it was unanimously tlirow’ii out. The 
* eliicf-justice AVhitslicd discharged Jhe Jury in a Age, 
but it availed nothin/^, for the next that was sum- 
moned drew up a strong presentment *iu support of 
the opin^ns contained in*th^ “ Drapicr's Letters,” 
in huiguage still more decisiv®. TIte sainc fate at- 
tended various others in different rjountics; the iflea- 
«ure waSisoon known to he desperate even in the 
^\esof its projectors; and never was national e\- 
ultntioii more loudly expressed at its final rejection. 
The diapLer was hailed on all sides as Ihejiborator 
of his eomutry ; • his name resoumled through the 
island ; his jnfltnre bcoamo tlie favonritu sign of 
every country inn, was y-oasured in every house, 
and even exhibited and cried about in the streets. , 
” Whoever,” says Sheridan, “examines the ‘Dra- 
iner’s Letters* w'^ih attention, will find that the great 
talents of Swift never appeurctf in a more coii- 
spieiioiis light than on this occasion. He saw that 
a plan was formed by the British minister to bring 
Ills country into the utmost distress. Notwithstand- 
ing lliti apparent opposition given to it by the Irish 
parliament and privy council, he knew too well the 
servile disposition of all men at that time in oiKce, 
and their abject dependence on the minister, to sup- 
pose tl>f y would continue firm in their opposition 
at the certain loss of their places, if he was detcr- 
tniiicd to carry the point. He saw, therefore, no 
possible means of preventing the evil but raisii|^ 
Midi a spirit in the whole body of the people as 
would make them resolve on no account whatever 
to rccoivti tliis coin. Ills writings in the character 
of a drapier were in such plain language, and in 
siicli Aii easy series from simple and evident prin- 
ciples, as carried the fullest conviction to every mind. 
But as it was neccssai^ to his purpose to rouse the 
feelings as well as eonvinee the understandings of 
mankind, without ever appearing at all to apyly to 
the passions, he raises themsto the highest pitch by 
seemingly casual strokes here and there interspersed. 
So tliat the \vhole, on a transient view, appeared 
what it professed to be — the work of an honest shop- 
keeper, of plain common sense, who started out of 
his sphere to commence writer upon a view of the 
imminent danger \|iith which his country was threat- 
ened ; and who could n6t now and then supprifes 
the honest indignation which rose in his breast at 
the unparalleled iiisolenSc of power in treating a 
great and loyal kingdon^ with such indiSfiiity as 
would have been thought intolerable ^weu by the 
inhabitants of the lllJ of Man. Yet plairiknd simple 
as these writings scen^ to b^ at first view, and which 
as every common rcsuler would imagine he could 
produce himselfi upon a closer inspection they would 
be found to be works of the most consui^maite skill 
and art ; and whoever should attempt to perform the 
like would be obliged to say with Horace,— 

** ' Sudet multum. (Vostraqae laborct, • 

Quivis fiperet idem.’ 


” * Who, while Ihey Btrivo the more sucrosa to gain. 
Should lliul their labour aud tiieir hopes are \ain.’ 

“ 1 tememher to have licard the late Haw'kins 
Browne say that the * Urapier’s Letters' were the 
most perfect pieces of oratory ever composed since 
the days of Demosthenes. And indeed upon com- 
parison there will appear a great sinulitiulc between 
the two writers. Hfiey both made use of the plainest 
wortli^ and such as were in most general use, which 
th^ iMoriied only by a jiruper and^ieautiful arraiigo- 
meiit of them. They 6oth made ^use of Bic most 
obfioils topic's, which, by the force of genius they 
placed in a new light. They were equally skilful 
in the arrangement and closeness of their arguments; 
equullv happy iq the choice and brevity of the'3|gil- 
lusionf ; eack so entirely maker of li^s art as entirely 
to conceal the !lppHraiicc of art, so that they seized 
on the iiassions by surprise 

“ Oiie passage, indeed, is so admirable airCflfctance 
of the specirt of exchfience above d^crihed as to re- 
quire yo apolog/ for bringing 41 here before tlic 
reader. • 1 aii^ very sensible,’ he says, in Ids as- 
sumed character, ‘ that such a work asfl have un- 
dertaken might have worthily employed a much 
better pen*; but when a house is attempted to he 
robbed, it often happens that the weakest in t!ie 
family runs first to stop the door. All my assistance 
were some informations from an eminent person, 
whereof I am afraid J liave spoiled a few by'oudea- 
vouring to make them of a piece with my own pro- 
ductions, and the rest J was not able to manage. I 
was in the case of David, who could not move in 
the armour of Saul ; and therefore chose to attack 
this uncircumciscd Fhilistine (Wood I mean) with 
a sling and a stone. And 1 may say for Wood’s 
honour, as well as my own, that he resembles Goliah 
in many circumstances very applicable to the pre- 
sent purpose: for Goliah had a helmet of brass upon 
his head, and he was armed yith a coat of mail, and 
the weight of the coal was 5000 shekels of brass ; 
and he bad greaves of brass upon his legs, and a 
target of brass between his slfoulders. In short, he 
was like Mr. Wood, all over brass, and iifi defied the 
armies of the liviiig^God. Goliah’s conditiiTiis of 
combat were likewise tlie same with those of WooiT: 
if he prevail against us tlien shall we be his servants ; 
but if it happens that I prevail over him? I renounce 
the other part of the condition ; he shall never be a 
servant* of mine, for I*do not think him fit to he 
trusted in any honest man's shop.' ^ 

“Nothing,” continues liisfablc biographer, “showed 
the generalship of Swift in a higher poiift of view dur- 
iiij^this eoatest than his choice of ground, both for 
attack and defeinfe. He ^’cll knew of what impoi t- 
aifcc it was to steer clear of party, and that, if he 
had attacked tlio British*hiinistcr as the real author, 
promoter, and rdbettor of this project, he woiJld irn- 
media^Jy have been stigmatized withMio niune of Ja- 
cobite antfhis writings of course disregarded. He 
therefore treated the matter all along as ii there 
were no other jlirties concerned but IVill/arn Wood, 
hardwareman, on the one side, and the whole king- 
dom of Ireland on the other. Na^vJle went fartli^r ; 
and finding that Wood in his several publications 
had often made use of Mr. Walpole’s name, he took 
upcai him the i^efeiice of the latter in several passages 
of his fourth letter, which he concludes thus: * lltit 
I ^ill now defionstrate beyond all contradiction 
that Mr. Walpole is against this project of Mr. 
Wood, and is an entire friend to Ireland, only by 
fhis one invincible argument ; that he has the uni- 
versal opinion of being a wise man, an able minis- 
ter, and in all his ^oceedings pursuing the true in- 
terest of the king his master ; and that» as his integrity 
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is above all corruption, so is his fortune above all 
temptation.* By the use of this irony, a double- 
etlged weapon which he knew how to manage with 
peculiar dexterity, his argument cut both ways. To 
the bulk of readers it might pass for a real acquittal 
of Mr. Walpol^ of the charge brought against him, 
which would answer one end ; and to those of more 
discernment it obliquely pointcd0»ut the true object 
of their resentment ; butethis so guardedly, iliat it 
was impossible ta make any .serious charge S^^aiist 
the author of hirf having smdi a design." ^ 

Swift was known from this. time h^* the jJppt^la- 
tion of The Dean, H(3«was honoured by tlie populace 
as the champion, pat^ii, and instructor of Ireland ; 
ailtl<gained such power ^s, considerijd both in its ex- 
tent and durati4>n, scarcely any manhanc\er c^ijoycd 
without greater wealth or higli^r stiitioii. He was 
from this important jear tlie oracle of tljc traders 
and ttH^dol of the rabble, and by consequence was 
feared and bou^d by all to A^libm tin? kindness of 
the traders or thi? populace wa? necessai>. The 
Drapier w|s a sign ; the Drapier WiS* a health ; and 
which way soever the eye or the ear w'as turned, 
some tokens were found of the nation’s gratitude to 
the Drapier. The benefit was indeed ^reat. He 
had rescued Ireland from a oppresshe and pre- 
datory invasion ; and the popularity which ho had 
gainet^he was diligent to keep, by appearing for- 
ward and zealous on every occasion w hen the public 
interest was supposed to be involved. Nor did he 
mueh scruple to lioast his influence ; for when, upon 
some attempt to regulate the coin, archbishop Boul- 
ter, then one of the justices, accused him of exaspe- 
rating the pcoi)le, he exeulpatetl himself by saying, 
" If 1 hud lifted up my finger they w’ould lia>e torn 
)oii to pieces.’* (Johnson.) 

Through the medium Ukewdse of his ** Drapicr’s 
Lcllcrs,** the dean look occasion to declare his real 
political opinions IVoilt the period when so many im- 
portsint changes ha^ taken i)lacc. They were such as 
to dispel every suspieij^u thrown upon him by his ene- 
mies, of Ids perfect consistency, loyalty, and altach- 
meTiy;o the*liouse of Hanover. He expicssed both his 
qpnteinpt and repugnance for tftc jjretender, and suc- 
ceetled in rennning the prejudices coiicei>ed against 
him in higlyiuarters, from the idle charge of his being 
a secret J.acobitc and disaffected to the new succession. 

During the pulilieatioi^.of his famous letters it is 
known that Swift studio uslj*^eoiieealcd himAjlf from 
being known as the au^or. The only pei'soiis at 
first cognizaut of the wet are said to havejieen 
Hubert Blal^ely, his butler, whom he employed as 
his amanutMisis, and Dr. gheridan^ Robirt not b^ung 
greatly experienced in his art, the copies W'cre iiu'a- 
riably delivered by him to ^le doctor, to receive Ids 
corrections before they were sent to the press. They 
were uicn convejed by the former ^ the printer in 
a mannerno pf event any discovery of theautijprship, 
but it one day happened that Blakely st.'dd out later 
than usual ; and, as if to give his ubsenee a stronger 
appearance of treacherj-, it was upoh the very day the 
proclamation was issued offering a rewAd of 300/. 
fot the deteetiiAv of the author of the fourth letter. 
The dcau ordered the door to be locked at the usual 
hour and shut him out. The next morning the poor 
fellow appeared before his master wiA marks oi^rcat 
sorrow ; but Swift would listen to none of h^ ex- 
cuses. He not only i^ted him soundly, but ordered 
him to strip off his livery and quit his house that 
moment. “ AVhat, you villain !** he exclaimed, “ js 
it because I^m in your power you dare to take these 
liberties 1 Qet out of my house, you scoundrel, and 
receive the reward of your treachery.*'* It seems that 
Stella, then at the deanery, bc\{^c so much alarmc^ 
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that she sent off for Dr. Sheridan, who upon his ar- 
rival found Robert walking about the hall in great 
agitation and fheddiiig ahuiidaiice of tears. U pon 
inquiry into the cause, he was informed of w'hat had 
taken place ; ami bade the poor fellow not to de- 
spair nor leave the house, for that he would pacify 
the dean : ** That is not what vexes me,*’ was Blake- 
ly's reply, ** thyugh I should be sorrj to lose so good 
a master ; but what grieves me to the soul is that lie 
fSiouid have so bad an upinipii ^f me as to believe 
n\e capable of betraying him for any rew^^rd in the 
wft*ld.’* This was immediately repeated by Sheri- 
dan to the d^an, who, struck with the generosity «)f 
the sentiment, not only forgave hut restored him to 
more than his foipier favour. He took an oppurtu- 
nitj also of rewarding him lor his good feeling and 
lidi#itj ; for the goftice of verger becoming vacant,’ 
Swift inquired of Robert if HI* had any clothes that 
w'cre not a livery. Being answered# in the affirma- 
tive, he hade him in^aiJlly put them on -.^ftcr slrip- 
pii^ his A\ery. Th# poor fellow fell on his knees, 
requesting to knuav what new crime he had coiri- 
miited to de.servi* such a punishment. “Well ! do 
as I order } ou," was the dean’s answer; and upon 
Robert again appearing in plain clothes, he sum- 
moned liie other servants, ainl informed them they 
\#ere no longer to consider him a« RolH*rt their fel- 
low'-servaut, but as Mr. ^llakely,* verger of St. 
Patrick’s cathedral, a pl^'o bestowed upon him as a 
reward for his faithful services. But at Mr. Blakely’s 
particular request, he continued as a volunteer to 
officiate also in his old rapacity, :ilthough the dean 
would by no mcaiAi permit him to assume any badge 
of servitude. He also took care that he wa.s remune- 
rated for both. 

N uuierous otl>er anecdotes hav'c been repeated re- 
lating to the appearance of the famous Letters, and 
the following is gi\en upon the authority of She- 
ridan, who received it from a<||pspectahle Herman 
merchant (Mr. Hotislegar), then a r^ideiit in Dublin. 
There was a full levee held at the castle gthe day 
subsequent to the proclamation against trie drapier, 
which had already become the general topic of all 
Oireles. The lord-lieutenant was iii the act of going 
round tlie circle wdien the dean abruptly entered the 
room, and, pushing his w”iy through the crowd, ad- 
dressed the lord-lieutenant — his countenance bearing 
marks of the strongest indignation — in a voice 
resounded through the place : “ So, my lord, Kiis is a 
glorious exploit that you performed yesterday, in 
suffering a proclamation ag;|iiist a poor shopkeeper, 
w hose only crime is an honest endeavour to save his 
coui^Ty from ruin. You have given a noble spe- 
cimen of what this iA‘voted nation is to hope for 
from your government. I suppose you expect a statue 
of copper will be erected to you for this service done 
to Wood,** The effect of this double meaning and pun 
at the same time had an instantaneous ellect upon 
the risible powers of the fashionable audience ; and 
it was doubly relished by the lor^-iicutenant himself, 
Ubth a scholar and a man of taste ; but the dean 
continued to read him a severe lecture upon the folly 
and impolicy of supporting; a measure so detrimental 
to tlic best interests of the country. The incipient 
mirth of tV? titled slaves was soon lost in silence and 
aAonishment at the terrific "isishcs of Swift’s un- 
sparing satire ; and h^ is described as awing them 
into a sense of their native littleness, like so many 
Lilliputians in the presence of great captain 
Gulliv*er«at a court 8cq;ne. For some moments a 
profound silence ensued, when the lord-lieutenant, 
who had listened with great composure, made the 
fo^owing fine and elegant application of Virgil’s 
line to the case in hand 
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" Hus till ot rcgiii n'lvitas me tiliu co;^unt 
Moliri— 

“ My cruoi futu. 

And ddlibts altcndii , .ui nnsiHtlud state. 

Force me,” 

a reply which struck the whole assembly with its ap- 
propriate and dexterous use, and w'ithout any serious 
and severe retort assisted the speaker at the ri*;lit 
moment and in the manner he most wished, especi- 
ally ill the instance of Swift ; and all present ecpiall|r 
extolled the ma^naniniiry of the one, and the just 
and forciBlc reply gi\eu by the other in so grav^ a 
matter. 

The patent being withdrawn, and illl apprehen- 
Bions as to the introduction of the coin being over, 
Sn ift retired to Quilca, a house iflT Dr. Sheridan's, 
•where i)c spent some months in finishing and pre- 
paring his “ (.iulliver’# 'J'ravela” for the press. It 
was probably yitli some \iews regarding its jmhli- 
eation, ai^ from the extre^ie ♦.■iriiestness with which 
bis Fnglisii friends urged him try the bsnefit of a 
eliangc of air, that in 172<) the dean again visited 
Enghmd, after an absence of twelve years. He Avas 
received with the most gratifying marks-of attention, 
for the attachment of those who had previously 
known liim seemed rather to have increased than 
diminished *by time. All expiessed the wannest 
wishes lliat he would len^e Ireland and settle* aniofig 
them; and several plans are bidicved to have been 
proposed lo aeeomjdisli t?iis objc'ct. Swift had al- 
Avays considered England as his mwn country, .and* 
been anxious to '^ake some bcncfieial transfer of his 
Irish interest that Avould have opened a now sphere 
of duties and exertions among the literary and po- 
litical eonnexions he Jiad so early formed ; and in 
case of succeeding he would have made other ar- 
rangements, to wliicli lie has already alluded, for 
fipemliiig a portion of his more advanced years in 
Fiance and ltaU|||||ihoiigIi it Avas his Avish to close 
his days in En(^[|R. Unfortunately hoAvevor, he 
was obnoxious to the men in power, though by no 
m(‘:ins difliked at court, being exactly the reverse of 
tile situation in which he stood during the bright 
and lleeting days of his political ascendancy. 

L' poll the present occasion he inotAvith no uiifavoilt- 
able reception at liciecHtcr-house. The princess of 
Wales, afleiwvards queen Caroline, was fond of patron- 
isjng men of genius and science for the sort of reputa- 
{WflNfcgavo to her station and for the promotion of her 
views ; and, slight as it was. Swift had no better ground 
upon which to raise a hope of future success. Upon 
lieariiig of ^Swift's arrival in Iiondon she intimated 
lier desire to have an iiiterview Avith the author of 
the “ Drapicr's Letters ai^l in a letter to hisftriend 
laily Betty Germaine he has left the folloAving ac- 
count of it iij his oAvii Avords (1732-H) ; — “ It is six 
years last spring since I first went to visit my friends 
in J'higland after the queen's death. Her present 
majesty heard of my arrival, and sent at least nine 
times to command my attendance before I Avould 
obey her, fur several reasons not hard to guess, qfid, 
among others, because I bad heard her character 
from those Avho knew h* Avcll. At last I went, and 
she rcceiATd me very graciously.” The pitncess ap- 
pears to haA'e been struck with the novelty of such 
a character ; and^bCiiig highly cntertaited Avillj his 
peculiar Acin of hu^iour,^ “ she was never Aveary,” 
says Sheridan, “of sending for him, both in London 
and Uichmoiid ; while Swift, to keep up his conse- 
quence, ncve^once attended her but by coiiiniand.'* 
Mrs. Howard, first lady of the bedchamber and her 
chief favourite, was the person Avho usually sent for 
him. As a lady of fine taste and uncommon under- 
standing, she soon contracted a liigh esteem for Swift, 
which Avas matured into u friendship by the frequent 


opportunities she had of couA'orsing with him in 
company with Pope and Gay, Avho were her great 
favourites. These peculiar marks of esteem ami the 
eA'ident pleasure taken by the princess in Swift’s 
society, added to the general conversation respecting 
the dean at court, naturally led his friends to con- 
clude that the first opportunity would be taken to 
make some handsome provision for him in England, 
thouglx from his long experience of courts and his 
nulierous disappoiiitni.ents, he av%s himself by no 
means ^anguine upon I lie subject. • * 

Din ing this visit to Jinglaiid liis time seems to have 
been cliielly spent between Twickenham and Daw- 
lej, with his friends Pope and Boliiigbroke, A\here. 
he met the most«eniineiit Avits and politicians o^cibke 
day. The ocviuj^on of bis ])resciicc w^s eagerly sewed 
upon by Pojie anti* Arbutlinot for completing the 
A'ohimcs of “Miscellanies,** the proceeds from which 
he gencrouslv relinquished to the former; tliis 

was the lirstSime that* Swift’s Avorks^Avefte published 
collect Wely in an authentic shape, the sale was im- 
mense, add prJtiueed a very considerable sum. 
Among other jileasant anecdotes connected with 
the dean’s visits to England is the following charac- 
teristic on?, which displa)H the peculiarities of his 
character in a A'ory strong and amusing point of view. 
It has the merit of being told also (from Spence), 
ill the words of Pope himself: — ** DoetSr Swift,” he 
says, “has an odd, blunt way that is niistakeii by 
sliangers for ill-nature. 'Tis so odd tbatthcic is no 
describing it but by fact. 1*11 tell jou one that first 
comes into my head. One evening Gay and I Avent 
to see him: jou knoAv how intimately wc Avere all 
acquainted. On our coming in, Mfcy-day, gentle- 
men,' says the doctor, Svhat's the meaning of this 
A'isitt How eanic }ou to leave all the great lords 
that you are so fond of to come hither to see a poor 
dean t’ ‘ Because wc Avould rather see you than an^ of 
them.' * Ay! any one that dM not know you so avcU 
as I do might believe you. Bi^ since you arc come 
I must get some supper for ;^'ou I, supiiosc,' ‘No, 
doctor, we have supped already.' * Supped already ! 
that’s impossible; vjliy it is not cight^o’clo^k ) 0 l. 
That’s very strange ; but if you bad not supped^ 1 
must have got something for you. Let me see ; what 
should I have bad! A couple of lobstyrs ; ay, that 
Avould have done very avcII: two shilliugs — tarts a 
shillii^ : but }ou Avill di'ifcik a glass of Aviiie with me, 
thouglT you have supped so much before your usual 
time only to spare my poc^ctl’ * No : wc bad gather 
talk Avith you than drink Avitli you.’ ‘ But if you 
had supped with me, as in all reason you ought to 
hwre done? youamnst have drank Avilh me. A 
l^ittle of Avine, two shillings — two and two is four, 
and one is live : just two-and-sixpence a piece. 
There, Pope; there’s lnuf-a-cru\vn for jou, ami there’s 
another for yoii, sir ; for I Avon't save anything by 
you, 1 •tim^eterinincd.’ This Avas ill srfid and clone 
with his ulNial seriousness on such occasions ; and iu 
spite of anytl^ng we could say lo the contrary, ho 
actually obliged us to take the mono}.” We are in- 
formed Dclany also, “that Avhen lady Eustace or 
other women of rank joined his ta^c at llie deanery, 
he used in the same manner to alloAV them a shilling 
a head to provide their own entertainment, and 
AV^uid stickl? hard that only sixpence should be al- 
loired for the brat, as he ^•d to call Miss Eustace, 
afterwards maftied to Mr. Vckell ; and from a sense 
of justice more refined eAen than bis aversion to 
.any approach to obligation, Avheii he^dined with his 
poorer friends he uniformly insisted upon paying Ins 
club, as at a tavqfu or a house of public resort.” 

The popularity it Avould appear that followed 
SAA'ift’s frequent jciterviews, during this visit, Avitli 
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the princess, at court, drew the attention of tlie pre- 
mier, who entertained no friendly feelinif^ towards 
the dean, and hetween whom there w ere too nian\ 
points of «lisagreement ever to expect a coinplote or 
cordial co-operation. But as it was the fa&hiou thcf. 
to praise the dean for his social qualities and gooil - 
nature, Walpole so far ehiine«l in with the popular 
feelini; as to show his niaf^uaniinily in atieetinii^ to 
forget what he never couid ^orgi^e — the bitten* iron^ 
and artful cxhiltitioii of hit» weals, poiiils to^pdhhc 
derision" and cofttempt. , 

“ For never ran true rreoiicilrfiu‘n1 i^row 

Where wuniicl'- ordcjwll} h.ite li.'nr pirrci'd bo ilrep.” 

Tn another of the dean’s letters to lady tSerniaine 
f!r?n. 8, 1722-3) he ohserves, as if ^ihe a(h:in^*es had 
cofiac from tlienide of sir Roher^., ‘VNVhlpole -was at 
that lime Yer^\ ci\il to me, and so were all the peo])le 
in p^iy^cr. lie itn it ed me and some of ni} •friends 
to dine wijh at Chelse\ , Al'tm-^I inner 1 look 
an occasion to say wiiat I had ohser\(‘d of piinoes 
and great ministers, that if tlie\ heard im ill thing 
of a privajie person that expected* some tavonr, al- 
though they were afterwards coinineed that the per- 
son wais innoeimt, yet thej woulil never be reem- 
ciled. Mr. Walpole knew well enough that I meant 
Mr. Gay,® but he gave it another tinn, for he said 
to some of ^lis friends, and partieularl} to a lonl, a 
near relation of ;ioiii‘s, Mliat I had dined \\ith him, 
and had been making ujiologies for m;kself.' ” 

Subsequent to tins [joliti* attention, apparently 
with the specious \ievv of throwing oilinin upon 
Swdft’s character for honour and consist eiicj, sir 
Robert appointed antilher iiiter>iew with the dean 
upon the subject of Irish grie>anees, and a most un- 
generous use also Avas made by the preinuT’s parti- 
sans of this ineident, to represent Swift as demcuiiing 
himself by solicitations for his ow’ii ad\uiitage. 
Much has been said also of a letter from Sw’ift, in- 
terecjited by sir RobeA s sjiies, containing injurious 
reflcctioiia upon tliet premier and adinibsions of his 
own utter want of spiiit and principle; anil anotlier 
letter from a ]Mi*. Itohcrts is still pointed to as uii 
uuihe^tie ifticument, upon gr^uinds ecjually strong 
aud probabh*. U Avould ho ioitiiunte if wc could 
always trace such slanders to their source; but the 
chief movei’ii are careful to cnvehqj tlicmsrhes in 
]ti;^8tery, anil all that can he done in nine cases out of 
ten is rogi\c the statcmciK*^ oj llic injured part), and 
as clear a statement of the facts of the whole pro- 
ceeding as the details lu^'t on record will admit. 
First, it appears that hnd Feterhorough, inaMote 
to Swift a little jiroious to tlie date of the dean’s 
letter that follows, ohserws, “ Si^.l{ohei1 WalpiJe, 
any morning except Tuesdu) and 'riuirsd.iy, avIiLIi 
are his public da)s, about. i^',iie in tlie moiiiing, will 
be glad^to see you at his Jjondon house. On Mon- 
day, if I sec yo^ I will give )ou a faVther aecmint.” 
This interview, through the iiiterventioinof liLi lord- 
ship, took place subsequent to Walpole*s courteous 
invitation of the dean, so that, if Jje retained any 
vindictive feelings, as the savage assaults he and his 
frieiiils made ii^oii Swift in (he house commons 
indicated, nothing could etfect the objeirt of defama- 
tion more surely than a private interview*, which 
left either party to allege whatever lie pleased.^ It 
will be only justice to give the versio^i of the party 
asperscil, which wc ai^to concludc^was made vip of 

• “ Hchnil written,*’ says Swill, “a \ery ingenious Iwok of 
fables for the nsu of the priiiress’s younger son, and she had 
otfen iToinised tj* provide for him (Ctay). lJut some time 
fore, 111170 c.un<! out a 111 ie1 a^airikt Mr. Walpole, who was iu- 
fornied it waa, writteu by Mr. Gay ; nnd althoux'li Mr. W. owned 
he was convinced Uiat it was not writh'n Gy Gay, yet hu never 
would panlon him, and did him a huml^ ill ofliuea to the 


a series of ingenious fictions, to cover liis own dis- 
grace, if w*e arc to credit the allegations made upon 
the othi'i* siilfi. " The letter is addre^od to lord Fe- 
teiborough, two da)s after the celebrated interview 
that, in one moftieiit, according to the minister's par- 
tisanr, exhibited the great author of the “ Drapier’s 
Letters,” the bold, lofty-minded, and consistent 
friend of Hark') and Boliiigbroke, the conqiunion of 
Fope and Addison, and tlie patron of niciit and 
good conduct wherever he found them, as the mean 
toad-eater c»f a mail wlio hated him — as a renegade, 
aSd the most vvretehed of drivellers, bent upon stul- 
tif)iiig himir.'lf. Now* what is Swift’s own plain, 
straighllbrward narrative of the atlair; but, in the 
opinion of his tf.aducers, so ingeniously got up as 
almost to rival the hajipy stories of Gulliver himself ( 
Wif must also i(*iiiemher that it was w'ritten imme- 
diately after ^lie interview vvitfisir Robert Walpole : — 
^ ^ April 28 , 1720 . 

” My ^ionn, — Your loftlship having at !•) request 
oht^ained for me an ifour from sir Robert AValpole, 1 
accordingly atteiidid him yesterday, at eight o’clock 
in the nioniiiig, and had somewhat more than an 
hour’s conversation willi him. Your lordship was 
this day pleased to inquire what passed between 
that grc.tt minister and me, to wJiicIi 1 gave you some 
gfuerai answcis, from whence )o’u safft )ou could 
comprehend little or nothiilj'. * 

” J had no otlicr design m desiring to see sir Ro- 
bert AV'alpole tiiaq to rei>iesent the ulfuiis of Ireland 
to him ill a true light, not only wit/mni any vicic to 
mys(‘lff but toanyjiart)' vvhatsocviY ; and because I 
understood the alf.urs of that kingdom tolerabl) w ell, 
and observed tlie representations he had rccciveil 
were sueh as I could not agree to ; my jiriueipal de- 
sign was to set Jiim right, not only for the service of 
li eland, but likewise of England and his own ad- 
miiii.sliatiou. 

” 1 failed very much in my ; for I saw ho 

rouccived oiuiiions, from the example.s of the present 
and some former gov<*rnors, which I i*ou’d'‘iiot re- 
concile to llic notions 1 had of libeity ; a possession 
alwa)s uiiderslood by the Ihilish nation to be the 
irlieritaiice of a linman creature. 

“Sir Robert ^V^^lpole w.is jilea.ed to enlarge very 
much upon the siil^jeit of Ireland, in a rriamicr so 
alien lioin what 1 conci-ived to be tlie rights and 
privileges of a snbjeet ot England, that 1 diiL^* '*’- 
think ])ropor to debate the matter with him so^iiiuch 
as 1 otherwise might, because J found it would ho 
ill vain.” < 

'riic portion lhat follows has no relation to his 
discocrsc with AValpolo, but consists of an enumera- 
tion of the particular gi’fevances under which Ireland 
laboured ; and the onl) additional reference is at tiie 
conclusion, where he says, ” 1 most humbly entreat 
) our lordship to give the paper to sir Robert Wal- 
])ole, and to desire him to read it, which he may do 
ill a few minutes.” 

jjlut ])erha]is the strongest, of alf'thc testimonies in 
favour of Swift is the silence of the memhers of the 
Walpole family, and of Ihpir chief biographer, Mr. 
(’oxo, vv[»o, however severe upon the dean in other 
respects, stop and falter hffl-e, nor dared by adopting 
ami giving f circulation to the calumny to challenge 
an Investigation of the truth. Sheridan, sir Walter 
Scott, and all the most imparti'jl and enlightened 
vvi iters who have treated upon this passage of the 
dean’s history, have arrived at the snjne conclusion, 
not oiify kjion general grounds, but after minute 
and particular investigation of the case. It will not 
be uninteresting in so important a matter briefly to 
givG^ their views of an atlair which in the present 
day has produced more impression than it at all de- 
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sorved, and includes parties weak and prejudiced 
cMiouf^h to nolo down for posteritj^ yic dean of St. 
Fatrick as a sdf-convicted renegade and a fool. ** I 
would have those gentlemen, ” says Sheridan, “con- 
<dder, in the first place, what little credit they do to 
^ir Robert’s understanding in declining the ?Lasist- 
ance of the first writer of the age, at a lime when he 
was throwing away immense sums upon authors of 
mean talents. In the next place, it is to be liopofl 
tlvat candour will olTligc ihein to retract what tlie^ 
have sfii<l^ as so couvineijig a proof is here prodinj^^d 
of the falsehood of the charge. For it is impossible 
to suppose that Swift would have marft such a ‘re- 
presenlation of the interview,- utterly dkclaiming all 
views to hinuseff^ and desiring that it might be shown 
.to Walpole, if the other had it in his power to ^n- 
liadiet it, and by so dying render tiim eontemptdile 
ill the eyes of lys noble fiierid, as welUas of all Ids 
adherents. 1 have a letter beH^re me written at that 
time to tliti Rev. Mr. Stopford, J;hi‘a abroad at Paris 
(aflernards, through Ids means, bishop of Cloytke), 
in which he gives the same account : ‘ 1 was lately 
twice with the cliLef minister; the first time by invi- 
tation, the sei'ond at my desire, for an hour, wherein 
we ditlered in every ])oint ; hut all this made a great 
noise, ami soon got to Ireland. From whence, on 
the late deatli ojjtho bislyop of Clo^ne, it wa«f saiil^ 
was offered to succeed, and I received many letters 
upon it, hut there was nolfting of trutli in it ; for 1 
>vas iieillier otlercd nor would liaMi’ received, execjit ' 
upon conditions A^iicli would never he granted. For 
1 alisolutolv broke with the rliief #idiiistcr, and ha\r 
never scmi 1dm siiiec. And 1 lately e»)inplaiiied of 
1dm to the prineiss, beiausc 1 knew she would tell 
him.’ 

“ I tldnk it is Inrdly probable that Swift could 
have complained of him to the ])riiiccss if lie had 
siieli a story to tqjl of him. flis complaint cer- 
tainly related Walpole’s unjust and impolitic 
rna\inis with regard to Ireland, which was (he sole 
subject Jftiis discourse. And it appears that he had 
often, ill his comVrsations with the jirincess, repre- 
sented the cruel hardshijis under which that country 
groaned, iusoiuuch that in a letter to lady SuifolS 
(July 21, ITIU) he says, ‘ Her majesty gave me 
leave and even eoiniiiamled me, above five years 
ago, if I lived until she was queen, to write to her 
oin^lyilf of Ireland : for the miseries of this king- 
dom she .appeared then to be concerned.’ 

“ Sir Robert himself tiever dropped any hint of 
this to Swift’s friends, ITlit in appearance seemed to 
wish him well. In a letter from Pope to him soon 
after Ids departure for Irelan^, he tells 1dm, ‘ f had 
a conference with sir Robert AValpolc, who expressed 
his desire of having seen you again before you left 
us ; he said hS observed a willingness in you to live 
among us, which 1 did not deny ; hut at the same 
time told 1dm you had no such design in your 
coming, which was merely to. sec a few of (hose that 
you loved ; but that indeed all those wished it, a^ 
jiarlicularly lord Peterborough and myself, who 
w islied you loved Irelaiidi less, had you any reason 
to love jSngland more.* • 

“ Whoever examines all Swift’s letters at that 
time will tiiid that^be was far from havitig any ajp- 
bilious views. His wish was to have a settlement 
among his friends ; anti he Mmcd no higher than to 
change his preferments in Ireland for any church- 
living near tlieiH, that should not be much (jifcrior 
in point of income, whether api;ompanietl*with any 
dignity or not. And this method of commuting 
benefices he chose, to avoid laying himself under 
any obligations to a party of whose measures ho» so 
utterly disapproved. Of this wc have a striking in- 


stance in the above-mentioned letter to an intimate 
friend, then abroad, to whom a false representation 
of his sentiinciits could have answered no end ; 
where he declares that he would not accept even of 
a bishopric though ollered him, except upon con- 
ditions which lie was sure would nt'ver bo gran toil. 
In a letter about that lime to Mr. Worrall he ex- 
presses himself to the same efleet: — ‘As to what 

□ b:^ about promotion, Jou will find it was given 
lediatcly as I am told, and 1 ifssure yc^n 1 liad 
no olfirs, noIE would accept them.* My behaviour 
to those in power hati! been ilirectly eontniry since 
I came here.* % 

“ Hints and innuendoes were sufficient materials 
for Wj^lpole’s tools to work upon, and fabricTjTe 
what stories ^htty ^i^pased, which wePe iudustrioiflsly 
propagated with the strongest assevcratiojis of their 
truth by all their partisans ; and this was fa- 
vourite metlg)d thetj Jn use of umj^rmpiing those 
characters which *they could npt openly assault. 
Of this*ll^ere was a strong instance given in regard 
to William Ship^in, the honestest man iind truest 
]iatriol that ev(‘r sat in the house. When Walpole 
f^ound, ufle;; rejieatcd trials, that his virtue was proof 
against all the oilers he could make, it was given 
out by his emissaries that he privately received a 
])eiision from him, and that he was pcrqiitled to act 
the part of a patriot in order to keep his inliuence 
with his party, on certain occasions, that lie might 
of more effectual use in matters of greater con- 
cern. And this rn])ort was so industriously spread, 
and witli such couliilence, (lint many gave credit (o 
it during his life. Nor were they uiidcceived till it 
was fonml that, after his death, this worthy man, 
who had lived with the utmost frugality, left no 
more behiml him than his paternal estate, which 
was barely sufiieient to entitle liim to a seat in par- 
liament, and 50/. in cash, peculiarly appropriated to 
the charges of his funeral.’’ ^ 

The following account of tlii* singular interview 
from the pen of the distinguished aiilhov of 
“ AVaverley” will be read with feeling by all who 
know how to reveron^ genius of the loftiest twder, 
free from every tincture of envy or malignity^ 
vindicating pre-eminent and congenial powers of 
intellect from the low worldly-minded* asperi>ions 
of hiMTigs who can imagine no purer or higher 
motives of human aetjpn.* than the successful in- 
trigues ^ind corruptions of a time-serving ministur 
can supply. “ He ncvcr,”ieays sir VV. Scott, as- 
suuickI, and probably disdained, the cli?iract(ir of a 
mere man oj letters, whose buiferings or eiijoj incuts 
dejinided upon tiie pnhliif reception of his works. 
Wm wiitings he only valued in so far as theyaeconi- 
])lished the object for w)|fch they were written, and 
was so far frorn seeking the rejnitation wliirih Ihe^ 
might have attracted to the author, ^tliat lie almost 
in eve y instance sent them into the worfd without 
his name, "^enec he felt no jealousy of contem- 
porary authors, ^nd was indilfereiit to tlic criticism 
with which his treatises were assailed, unless in so 
far as it affteted the argument wliiijx they were de- 
signed to support. Bred under Temple, the favoiiAtc 
of Oxford, and now the champion of Ireland, his 
hopes and fears were for the political interests which 
he espoused; His love, was for party-friends, and 
his katred a#d vengeance for political opponents. 
His feelings wefc those of a statesman, not of an 
author, and had been exalted from the cause of a 
,rty to bo fixed upon the liberties of a j^iation. The 
imiary cinoluments of literature Sw'ift seems 

never to have co)ipted He was engaged in 

muttci's of more rnomentou.s importance. 

• “ We have observ^ that Walpole, now the omni* 
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potent prime minister, had violently assaulted Swift, 
in the house of commons, during tlie ministry of 
Oxford. Of this the dean retained no vindictive re- 
collection ; for during the whole controversy about 
Wood’s project he treated the character of Walpole 

w ith considerable respect Ere the dean 

had left that kingdom [Ireland] the primate, Boul- 
ter, to whom W alpole cly etty confided the clHcient 
power in Irish ^fairs, had written to the l^rip^ish 
ministemn the fi^uowing teniis : — * Thc^cncral report 
is tliat dean Swift designs for Euglaiid in yttlc 
time; and we do not questibn liis endeavours to 
misrepresent his maj/sty’s friends here, wherever he 
fy^ds an opportunity. But he is so well known, as 
well as the disturbances lie lias beeA the fomoiitcr of 
in this kiiigdoA, that we arc i^Kdct fear of his 
being able to disserve any of hia majesty’s faithful 
servsAbk.by anything that is known to c«)me from 
him ; but we «ftuld wish some eye wci^^ had to what 
shall be attempted on your side«the water.* This 
was quite enough to put AValpolc on Spy and 
maligningssystein, and hence doubtless the insidious 
court which he paid the dean, to draw him from the 
incre.asing iiiduciice he was acquiring at^court, and 
attempt to ruin him in the estimation of all parties, 
as he had done in other cases where an incorruptible 
front was opposed to his threats and bribes. 

Thus prepossessed against all that might come 
from the author of tlie ‘ Drapicr’s Letters,* Walpole 
turned a deaf ear to the grievances of Ireland; and 
complaining that the king derived little revenue from 
that kiugdorn, proceeded to enlarge upon the opi- 
nions which he had adopted from its governors, in a 
manner which Swift deemed inconsistent with the 
notions of liberty which Britons have ever consi- 
dered as the inheritance of a human creature. The 
minister and patriot parted on terms of mutual civil- 
ity, but witliout liavii^ made the least impression 
on each other’s ojiiiiimis. ... It need scarce 
be r.nnarkcd that (fie most brazen effioiitery w'ould 
not Iiave ventured iu^ueb a letter, to be so commu- 
nicated (tg Walpole), to conceal or misrepresent 
wliaWhad passed between tlicr%; and that the account 
*) given, and never contradicted, must contain the 
genuine record of this remarkable conversation. 

** An unworthy use was made of this interview, 
and of Swift’s having accepted the previous invita- 
tion of Walpole ; as if lie^luid meant to biuter his 
principles, and oiler the minister the suppon of his 
pen,* on condition of IiIIf being preferred in Eng- 
land. Tliiscchargc requires a short investigation ; 
for it was countenanced to a certain extent (not as- 
serted) by AValpole, and iliost zcalHusly promulgAed 
by his paitisans. Had such an oifer been madc^ it 
must have been worse tliaii folly in Walpole to re- 
fuse thb assistance of Swift, while was expend- 
ing very [arg^surns to reward the political treatises 
of Arnal and Henley ; so that, considering tte well- 
known sagacity of the minister, as welf as his un- 
scrupulous mode of charming oppqpition to silence 
by the ready mode of corrupt influence, we may 
conclude that offer not being acceded proves 
that it was never made. It is certain, indeed, that 
Swift would willingly have received from Walpole 
ail opportunity of exchanging, and exen at conger- 
able disadvantage, his Irish deanery Tor some Eng- 
lish living, which might have providedlfor his asual 
expenditme, and placed him for life in England. 
But this was uniformly opposed by tlie prime minis- 
ter, not because he disdained to purchase the suf|'’ 
port of Swift’s pen, but because he had little hopef 
of laying him under such a weight of obligation as 
might have prevented the risk of being employed 
to his prejudice. Swift had debated he was neitlieii 


offered nor would h.%ve received preferment, excejit- 
ing on such cyiiilitiuiis as would never be given to 
him. This is perfectly consistent wkh his (lesire to 
exchange the deanery of St, Fatrick*S for an English 
living; a transaction wiiich might have been ai> 
ranged on terms of such advantage to his successor 
as sliould lay Swift under no obligation, and leave 
bis political cdhduct free and unfettered. If he would 
not accept of a bishopric but on his own terms, lie 
could be hardly supposed tO bafter his independence 
merely to be translated to a worse living iif England 
than he already possessed in the sister country. And 
adihitting tlftt Walpole retained no memory of for- 
mer quarrels, he may have believed it by no means 
his interest to bfing Swift to England, unless on 
suc^ terms as would have made him entirely his. 
own. Boliugbrokc and Pul^ency gave him enough 
of dist urban without tlieir forces being augmented 
by the keenest satiriKal^wriler of tlie age, whose 
friendships and prini^iples were likely to cTigage him 
agiHnst tlie ministers of (leorge I. Walpole, how- 
ever, might have acted more wisel} by at once and 
generously doing what must have gratified Swift, 
and trusting to iiis sense of justice and honour. It is 
certain that Piiltcncy’s civilities liad as yet failed to 
engage tlie dean in the politics of Englmid ; and in 
l^wiftV reply to the advice ^vhich Pype delicately in- 
sinuates, deprecating his involving himself in party 
disputes, and exhorting Iftm to write only for truth, 
honour, and pustwity, he seems to acquiesce in its 
propriety. But ancient friendship for Bolingbrokc 
and new causes ofercsentment agauist Walpole com- 
bined to effect a change of his resolution.*’ (Scott’s 

Memoirs,” i, 321-.3.) 

The arguments here adduced, both general and 
particular, must, we think, be cleemeil conclusive 
with regard to the nature of the interview belvveoii 
a Swift and a Walpole ; the respective understand- 
ings and the characters of the two jieiiig subrnitleil 
to a fair and impartial investigation.^ 

All this however is sad stuff,” as the^ilfan truly 
expressed it when inquiring respecting the special 
merit of the different coats of arms adopted by his 
^hecstors, and vv e are happy to dismiss it ** to the 
tomb of all the Capulets” in exchange for some better 
or pleasanter subjects. Among the characteristic 
anecdotes related of Swift’s interviews with the 
princess, the following shows how greatly tli^-^'Ulhi 
possessed the art of making himself agrcciible to 
parties of whatever rank, and of placing them in tlie 
position of lord Oxford, whoffrequently declared that 
lie was not able to keep anything from him. When 
pres^ited at Lcciester^iouse, he said, alluding to tlie 
wild man caught in the woods of Hanover, “ that ho 
understood her royal highness loved oddities; and 
that liaving lately seen a wild boy from Germany, 
she was now desirous of seeing a wild dean from 
Ireland.” The freedom of the dean’s address was 
well received both by the princess and her consort ; 
aid we have shown, from bis first introduction, when 
before in England, he was so far a favourite with the 

■ To put a climax to the fol^ and improbability cf «o dis- 
Kroceful f char^jOj an anecdute i>» rel'itod by Sheridan, riHHjfved 
from Dr. Clarke, hiii tutor in tfle college, among several otliors 
collected by Him relating to Swift :-3‘'^hen lord CheHterlield 
w.'A lonl-lieutenaut of Ireland ho said that to his knowledge 
Swift made an oflVr of his pen to sirJLi. Walpole ; that the terms 
were his getting a prefermenf in England cciual to what he hud 
in IreLind ; ami that sir Uobt'rt rejected the offer ; which lord 
CheBterfield Siiid he would not liavo done kail he boon in air 
Robert’# pliHv" ITie whole of this transaction seems extremely 
^probable, particularlywhat be addoil, that the person who 
'•introduced liim was tlie famous Cliartres. Good heav^'ns I 
Swift lirought by tlie notorious Chartres to prostitute himself to 
Wa^poln; :ind this asserted by lord Clutsterfleld. But bis lonl- 
ship kept very bod company in tliose days; I have not Uio 
least doubt tl^at this story was told him by Chartres. 
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princess and every gay and fashionable circle as might 
•well have authorized more ambitioufi ftrojects than 
he seems ever tfl have entertained, in the event of his 
royal friends and patrons — then no great friends of 
Walpole — succeeding, as they would probably do at 
no distant period, to the throne. The dean whJle in 
Fnglaud devoted his leisure moments to the revision 
of the MS. of “Gulliver's Travels and was enjoy- 
ing himself at Twicl^enham, in the society of liif 
obi and bgst beloved friends, in a manner that re- 
minded him of the pleasantest epoch of his lift; 
Holirigbroke had returned from exile Pope, Ar- 
buthiiot, Gay, Bathurst, not only received him with 
open arms, but brought their most gstcemed friends 
and connexions to admire and honour him in the 
hovel character of the patriot of Irelajid ; when tidings 
reached him which thr%w a damp on all his hopes 
and made himssilently and sorrowfulfy witlidraw 
himself fr(jni the intcllectiu«Ji cH-cles of Twickenham 
and Dawloy. • * 

“The pleasure of popularity,” says Johnson, “was 
interrupted by domestic misery. M rs. Johnson, whose 
conversation w'as to him the great softent'r of the ills 
of life, began in the year of the drapier’s triumph 
t<» decline, and two years afterwards so^ wasted 
with sicknew that her recovery was consitlered 
hopeless. Swift^was then in Englarul, and had hcon 
invited by lord Boliiigbroki^ to pass the winter with 
him ill I'Vance ; but this call of calamity hastened 
liim to Ireland, where perhaps bif»*presL*ucc ooiitri- 
biited to restore hento iinperfoet and tottering licallh." 
“ Uis letters on this melancholy siHijeet,” says Scott, 
“arc a true picture of an agonised heart. Yet even 
tlu' npproaeliiiig calamity did not prevent Ids clinging 
to Ills peculiar 8} stem ; and in a lellor to Dr. Stopford 
he labours to impress on his correspondent that his 
agony at parting with Stella was tliat of friendship, not 
of love. He inontioiiod her as ‘owe of the^wo oldest 
and dearest frieftds' he had in the world, and only 
distingu^ilj^s her from her gossiping and conimoii- 
phu'c companion Mrs. Dingley as ‘ the younger of 
the two;' and concludes by conjuring Stopford to 
believe ‘ that violent friendship is much more lasting 
and as engaging as violent love.' His letter to 
Sheridan contains more deep and unrestrained ex- 
pressions of anguish ; — ‘ The account you giv e me is 
but what I have for sometime expected with 
th^umost agonies. I look upon this to be the greatest 
event tbatcan ever happen to me ; but all my exertions 
will not suffice to make me bear it like a philosoplrer, 
nor altogether like a Christian. Judge in what a 
temper I write tliis. The very time I am wri^iig I 
conclude the fairest soul intthc world hath left its 
body. I have been long weary of the world, and 
shall for my small remainder of days be weary of 
life, having for ever lost that conversation which 
could only make it tolerable.' ” 

Swift set out for Ireland in the month of August, 
and was received om. his arrival with the honours due 
to the liberator of the people from the worst Jbf 
slavery — that of receiving their small pittance in a 
depreciated currency of halfpence and farthings while 
their oppressors enrich th^selves with the stiver and 
the gold. N or was ^his the sole boon that ^oes immor- 
tal honour to his memory ; he taught them by union 
and success the sccrel^of tlyiir inherent power and 
future regeneration, to which the efforts of more modern 
patriots, for wljpm he prepared the way, are only as 
dust in the balance. His entry into Dublii^ was like a 
triumphal procession ; and he Was escorted amidst the 
ringing of bells, the blazerof bonfires, and the sounds 
of feux-de-joiet by a body of the most respectable 
citizens to the very doors of his deanery. ThisVas 
the rich reward he most coveted, and that whjch gave 
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it an additional zest was the partial recovery' of his 
beloved friend, for whose sake he had left the social 
delights he was enjoying in England; he appeared 
for the moment reanimated with the glow of his 
happiest days, and it was remarked by his friends 
that his own health partook of the grateful change. 
We observe likewise a more happy and healthy tone 
in his conespondeiicc, and be was at the same time not 
unpleaj^ugly excited by watching the effect produced 
by his “Gulliver's Trawls," broilkht out.aiiouy- 
mui^lyt^arly in the ensuing November. lie had as 
usual preserved a stridl silence with regard to the 
authorship ; he bad not meulVued it to a single 
friend during his visit to England ; some of the most 
knowiiig and judicious were throAvn off the ri^ 
scent, but PoJlcysCfa.^ and Arbiithiiotfdoubtless w^ll 
aware of the fact) were soon hoard to declare that 
it must-be nut Erasmi aut Diaboli, Tliey ajl jjirce 
wrote to him jipontlv; subject, but in^ua^efed terms, 
as well perhaps to »void comrnittii^ cither the author 
or theinse^es as to humour the mystery and to try 
in Avhat manner* he would bo inclined to •treat their 
suggestions as to its real paternity. As there runs 
a vein of, uuaifecled pleasantry throughout the 
whole of it, and it throws tlie best light upon the 
author's views and the character of the work, we 
shall give portions of the correspondencf^before pro- 
ceeding to make observations upon its merits and 
])eciiliarities. In one of these letters (Nov. 17, 1720) 
Gay addresses him as follows : “ About ten days ago a 
book was published here' of the Travels of one (JuUivert 
which has been the conversation of the w hole town 
ever since : the whole impression sold in a week ; 
and nothing is more diverting than to hear the dilfer- 
ent opinions people give of it, though all agree in 
liking it extremely. ’Tis generally said that you are 
the author ; but I am tohl the bookseller declares he 
knows not from what hand it eame. From the highest 
to the lowest it is universally read ; from the cabinet 
council to the nursery. You nftiy see by this that 
yon are not niueh injured by being supposed the 
author of this piece. If yon arc, you have disobliged 
us, and two or thrci^of your best frieifds, not 
giving us the least hint of it. Perhaps I may all th'« 
time be talking to you of a hook you have never seen, 
and which has not yet reached Ireland ; iftit have not, 
I believe what w'e have said will be sufficient to re- 
commend it to your reaifii.^, and that you will order 
me to send it to you." 

“ I have resolved," writes his friend Pope (Nov. 
16, 1^26), “ to take time ; and in spi^ of all mis- 
fortunes an|} demurs whicli sickness, lameness, or 
disffiiility of any kind can throw in my way, to wTite 
yo% (at intervals) a long letter. My two least Ungers 
of one hand hang iinpfvliments to the other, like 
useless dcpendj^its, who only take up rooifi, and 
never are active or assistant to our^vaiits : I shall 
never Ite much the better for them. I congratulate 
you first ujJhn what you call your cousin's w'onder- 
ful book, which trita tnanu at present, and 

I prophesy will be hereafter the admiration of all 
men. That countenance with w'h^ it is received 
by some stAtesmen is delightful : I wish I could tell 
you how every single man looks upon it, to observe 
whi^h has be^ my' whole diversion this fortnight. 
I have never iSen a night in London since you left 
mo lili now for this very end, and indeed it has fully 
answ'ercd my expectations 

“ I find no considerable man very angry at the. 
book ; some indeed think it rather t^o bold, and 
too general a satire ; but none that 1 hear of accuse 
it of particular rtfiectious (I mean no persons of 
consequence or good judgment ; the mob of critics 
lyou know always desirous to apply satire to 
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those they envy for being above them), so that you 
needed not to have been so secret upon this head. 
INI otte received the copy (he tells me) he knew not 
from wlience, nor from whom, dropped at his house 
in the dark from a hackney coach ; by computing 
the time I found it was after you left England, so 
for my part I suspend my judgment. 

“ I am pleased with, the nature and ^iwlity of 
your present to^the princess. The Irish swffCyou 
sent tovMrs. ll^^ward her •royal highness laid hold 
of, and has made up for her own ujjc." Are’y’ou de- 
termined to be national in everj'thuig, even in your 
civilities'! You are llie greatest politician in Europe 



The passages relating to the work from the pen of 
Arberhiorjt are of a playful turn, and describe very 
happily th# ii^iressiuii it matlC* at coffi't and everj- 
wherc else, and must have been oktreincly gratifying 
to the author ; — o 

c 

“ I will make over all my profits to you for the 
property of * Gulliver’s Travels,* which^ 1 helicM;, 
will have as great a run as John Bunyan. Gulliver 
is a happy man, that at his age can write such a 
merry worl^. 

** I ^rnadc’ my lord archbishop's® compliments to 
her rojal liighncss, who returns his grace lier thanks; 
at the same time, Mrs. Howard read your letter to 
herself. The princess immediately seized on your 
plaid** for her own use, and has ordered the youug 
ptincesscs to be clad in the same. When I had the 
honour to ace her she was reading Gulliver, and was 
ju-^t come to the passage of the hobbling prince, 
whicli she laughed at. I toll you freely the part ot I 
the projectors is the least brilliant. Lewis grumbles 
a little at it, and says he wants the key to it, and is 
daily retiniiig. I suppose he will be able to publish 
like Bariieveit*^ in tone. I gave your service to lady 
Harvey. She is in ^ little sort of a miff about a 
ballad that was writ on her to the. tune of jVloUy 
Mog^and ^^nt to her in the ii^ne of a begging poet. 
5ihe was bit, and wrote a letter to the begging poet, 
and desired him to change two double entendres, 
which the authors, Mr. Pullency and lord Chester- 
field, changed to single entendres. I was against 
that, though I had a haivl ip the first. She is not 
displeased, I helic\e, with the ballad, but of5ly with 
being bit.** c 

Another, irom the dcaiFs friend Mrs. Howard,** 
written with great humour and spirit, gi^s a striking 
picture of the intense int^frest .anc^general attenfton 
which the appearance of so strange and inimitable 
a production then excited 

• *^’oveml)er, 1786. 

** I did iiot (fkpect that the sight of rav rimj^would 
produce the effect it has. I was in sup*-- a Timrry to 
show your plaid to the princess that 1 could not stay 
to put it into the shape you desired.*' It pleased ex- 
h-emely, and 1 have orders to fit it up actording to 
thcb first desigr^ but as this is not proper for the 
public, you are desired to send over, for the same 
princess's use, the height of the Brohdingnag dwarf 
multiplied by 2)>. The young priiftesses mu^ be 
taken care of; theirs must be in three shares : for a 
short method you may draw a lin(» of twenty Teet, 

• l^obably arclibishop King, of Dublin. 

*• T)ni dean sent a i)rcHent of some silk plaids from Ireland to 
some of the ro5al fainUy and to Mrs. Ilouuid. 

« This refers to " A Key to the T>ocIt ; or .a Trenfiso proving 
lieyond all (’ontroillction the daugerrnw Tendency or a late 
Poem, entity the Kape of tb* Lock, to TVivernnient and Reli- 
gion. By Hlsdras Barnevelt, stpotiiecary.'* 

‘‘ liulorsod •* November, 1726. Ans^red 17th.” • 


and upon that by two circles form an equilateral 
triangle; thwi • measuring each side you will find 
the proper quantity and proper diVisioii. If you 
want a more particular and •belter rule, 1 refer you 
to tly' academy of Lagado.® I am of opinion niuny 
in this kingdom will soon appear in your plaid. To 
this end it will he highly necessary that care be 
taken of disposing of the jmrplc, the yellow, and the 
^•hite silks ; and though the go^vns are for princesses 
the officers are very vigilant ; so take cary they are 
nOt seized. Do not forget to be observant how you 
dispose the c.olours. 1 shall take all particular pre- 
cautioiia to^’have the money reaily, and to return it 
the way you jiv^gc safest. I tliink it wouhl be 
worth your reflecting in what manner the checker 
mii^t be best inipiageil. 

“ The princess will take on re that you shall have 
pumps sufficient to serve you till yois return to Eng- 
land, but thinks 50 i#ca*mot, in commo|^ decency, 
appear ill heels,** a^d therefore advises jour keeping 
elU5;e till they arrive. Here are several LLlliputiau 
mathematicians, so that the length of your head, or 
of your footj is a sufficient measure. Send it by the 
first opportunity. Do not forget our good friends 
the 500 ^veavers. You may omit the gold thread. 
]yany disputes luive arisen here whetker the big- 
endians and lesscr-cndiaiif ever differed in opinion 
about the breaking of e^ggs, when they were to he 
either buttered or poached t or whether this part of 
cookery was evcr*known in Lillijmt i 

“ I cannot conclude without tC(*Jing j^ou that our 
island is in great*joy; one of our yahoos having 
been delivered of a creature, half ram and half 
yahoo; and another has brought forth four perfect 
black rabbits.® May we not hope, and with some 
probability expect, that in time our female yahoos 
will produce a race of Houyhnhnins t 1 am, sir, 
your most humble servant, 

“ SiWE Yahoo.”** 

The dean, not a little pleased at the rece]|tiAn of his 
book, and quite in his element, took infinite delight 
in watching its progress and the effect of its strong 
|«>Utical satire and humorous strictures upon princes 
and ministers : white still affecting mystery ho replied 
ill the same spirit to the observations of his friends, 
keeping up the ball with unfeigned gaiety, and with 
equal dexterity and good humour : — 

TO MILS. HOWARD. 

^ " November 17, 1726. 

‘‘Madam, — When I received your letter I thought 
it th^ most unaccountable one 1 ever saw in ray life, 
and was not able to coiflprclicnd three words of it to- 
gether. The perverseness of your lines astonished 
me, which tended downward to the; right in one 
page, and upward in the two others. This I thought 
impossible to be done by any one who did not squint 
with both eyes; an infirmity I never observed in 
you. However, one thing I wai* pleased with, that 
after you had writ down you repented, and writ me 
up again. But I continued four days at a loss for 
your meaning, till a booksAler sent me the ‘ Travels' 
of one Captain Gulliver, ,who proved a very good 
explainer, although at the same time 1 thought it 
hatd to be forced to read a booK of seven hundred 
pages in order to underptand^. a letter of fifty lines; 
especially as those of our faculty are already but too 

■ Secs *' Gulliver’s Travels.” • 

^ In ** flu Itver's Travels’’ higli and low heels are made thedla* 
tinction of political parties.^— Whig and Tory were alluded to iu 
this familiar metaphor. 

« An impostor called Mary Tofts put such a trick upon the 
public. 

Sieve Ua luunc givcu by Swift, iu '* Gulliver’s Travels/* to a 
court buly. , 
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much pestered with commentators. The stutis you 
require are making, because the weaver piques him- 
self upon having them in perfectibiA But he has 
read Gulliver^ book, and has no conception what 
you mean by returning money ; for •he has become a 
proselyte of the Houyhnhnms, whose great principle, 
if I rightly remember, is benevolence; and as to 
myself, I am so highly offended with such a base 
proposal, that 1 am determined to complain of yqu 
to her royal highness^hat you are a mercenary yahoo, 
fond of i^ining pebbles. What have 1 lO do with 
ou or your court, further than to show the esteerf I 
ave for your person, because you happftn to deserve 
it ; and my gratitude to her royal highness, who was 
pleased a little to distinguish me 9 which, by the way, 
is the greatest compliment I ever paid, and may pro- 
bably be the last ; for I am not dsuch a prostXute 
flatterer as Gulliver, \^ 08 e chief study ^s to extenu- 
ate the vices and magnify the virtues of mankind, 
and perpetually dins our ears ^ith tlie praises of his 
country in the midst of corruption, and for that 
reason alone has found so many readers, and proba- 
bly will have a pension, which 1 suppose was his 
chief design in writing. As for his compliments to 
the ladies, I can easily forgive him, as a natural 
effect of the devotion which our sex ought always to 
pay to yoursf You need not be in pain about the 
officers searchinfl' or seizing the plaids, for the silk 
has already paid duty in England, and there is no 
law against exporting silk manufacture from hence. 
I am sure the princess and you have got the length 
of my foot, and si* liobert Walpole says he has the 
length of my head, so that I need not give you the 
trouble of sending you either. 1 shall only tell you, 
in general, that I never had a long head, and for that 
reason few people have thought it worth while to 
get the length of my foot. I cannot answer your 
queries about eggs, buttered or poached, but I pos- 
sess one talent which admirably qualifies me for 
roasting them ; hr as the world with respect to eggs 
is divide^^nto pelters and roasters, it is my unhap- 
piness to be one of the latter, and consequently to 
be persecuted by the former. 1 have been five days 
turning over old books to discover the meaning o| 
those monstrous births you mention. That of the 
four black rabbits seems to threaten some dark court 
intrigue, and perhaps, some change in the adminis- 
tratjmi ; for the rabbit is an undermining animal 
tha^^es to walk in the dark. The blackness de- 
notes the bishops, whereof some of the last you 
have made are persons qf such dangerous parts and 
profound abilities : but rabbits, being clothed in 
furs, may perhaps glance at the judges. However, 
the ram — by which is meant ^he ministry — butting 
with his two horns, one against the church, and the 
other against the law, shall obtain the victory. And 
whereas the birth was a conjunction of ram and 
yahoo, this is easily explained by the story of Chi- 
ron, governor, or, which is the same thing, chief 
minister, to Achillea, who Wlas half man and half 
brute; which, as Machlavel observes, all good gdt 
vemors of princes ought to be. But 1 am at the 
end of my line, and my nnes. This is wif^out a 
cover, to save money, and •plain paper, because the 
gilt is so thin it discover secrets btUween us. 
In a little room for words I assure you of my beinjp, 
with truest respect, madamf your most obedient 
humble servant, 

• “ Jonathan Swift,” 

The next, to his friend Pope, while it rallies the sub- 
ject admirably, is full of the dean’s best humour, and 
partakes of the fire as well as the wit of his career 
productions. 

VOL. 1. • 


** Dublin. November 17. 1726. 

" I am just come from answering a letter of Mrs. 
Howard's, writ in such mystical terms that I should 
never have found out the meaning if a book had not 
been sent me called * Gulliver's Travels,’ of which 
you say so much in yours. I read the book over, and in 
the second volume observed several passages which 
appear to be patched and altered, ‘ and the style of a 
diffieremt sort, unless I am cnistaken. Dr. Arbuthnot 
likts me projectors least;** others, -lyou tell me, the 
flying mland ; some thiiik it wrong to be* so hard 
upoSi whole bbdies or corporations, yet the general 
opinion is, that reflections on particular persons arc 
most to be blamed : so that in* these cases I think 
the best method ^s to let censure and opinion ti.^ 
their cfburse., A bishop here” said thq^ book was full 
of improbable lies, :fhd for his part he hardly believed 
a word of it; and so much for Gulliver. 

** Going to England is a very good ^ing,^r iC^ere 
not attended*tvith an* dgly circumstance df returning 
to Irelapd. It is ^ shame you doPiiot persuade your 
ministers to kcop me on that side, if it were but by 
a court expedient of keeping me in pnson for a 
plotter ; but at the same time I must tell you that 
such journdys very much shorten my life, for a month 
here is longer than six at Twickenham. 

” How comes friend Gay to be so tedious t Another 
man can publish fifty thousand lies sooi/br than he 
can publish fifty fables. * 

** I am just going to perform a very good office ; it 
is to assist with the arcli bishop in degrading a par- 
son who couples all our beggars, by which 1 shall 
make one happy man, and decide the great question 
of an indelible character in favour of the principles 
in fashion ; this I hope you will represent to the 
ministry in my favour as a point of merit ; so fare- 
well till 1 return. 

** 1 am come back, and have deprived the parson, 
who, by a law here, is to be hanged the next couple 
he marries ; he declared to us th^ he resolved to be 
hanged, only desired that when lie was to go to the 
gallows the arclibishop would take off his excom- 
munication. Is not he a good cathoUcI and y^ he 
is but a Scotchman. This is the only Irish event ^ 
ever troubled you with, and I think it deserves no- 
tice. Let me add, that if 1 were Gulliver's friend 1 
would desire all iny acquaintance to give out that 
his copy was basely mangle and abused, and added 
to, and blotted out, by the printer ; for so to me it 
seems, in the second vulumeyparticularly. Adieu*” 

However whimsical all this affected mygtery at first 
appears, it was in perfect keeping with Swift's avowed 
resolution ot seniing his •works secretly into the 
woild to make their own way ; nor would he consider 
himself accountable, or viben called upon admit the 
authorship, as he has himself stated, with the exception 
of having been on one occasion surprised into the 
avowal tem*feeling8 of pique and vanity f and the 
letter to loiSOxford upon the English language, to 
which, as to most other letters, he affixed his name. 
It is known that he took singular pleasure in hearing 
the variou8*opinion8 of the world — cases of 
“Prior's Journey to Paris,” and other pieces, — while 
he read his own productions and remained unsus- 
pected, which he called a btte, and the doubts of 
Pope*and Gay many occasions must have afforded 
him 1)0 small entertainment. “ This extraordinary 
work,” says SheAdan, “ bearing the stamp of such 
an original and uncommon genius, revived his fame 
ii> England, after so long an absence, on^ added new 

* See the introductory letter from Gulliver to his cousin 
Simmon. • •* 

^ llecause he understood it to be intended as a satire on the 
Royal Society. ^ 
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lustre to his reputation." << Perhaps no work," says 
sir W. Scott, " ever exhibited such general attractions 
to all classes. It offered personal and political satire 
to the readers in high life, low and coarse incident 
to the vulgar, marvels to the romantic, wit to the 
young and lively, lessons of morality and policy to 
the grave, and maxims of deep and bitter misanthropy 
to neglected age and disappointed ambition. The 
plan of the satire varies fn the different parts[. * The 
Voyage .to Lillijlhit refers chiefly to the court and 
politics of England, and sir Robert WaVnole is 
plainly intimated under the (^laracter of the prcftiier 
Flimnap,^ which hf^ afterwards probably remem- 
bered to the prejudice of the dean’s view of leaving 
Ireland. The factions of high-heels and loyv-hccls ^ 
express the factions of Tories apd Whi^ ; the small- i 
endians and big-endians, the religious divisions of | 
papiej^. apd protestant. And when the heir .apparent 
was described wearing one Jipel high and one low, 
the prince of Walps, who at that,perio(l divided his 
favour between the two leading political •parties, 
laughed v«ry heartily at the companTison. ^ Blefescu 
is France, and the ingratitude of the Lilliputian 
court, which forces Gulliver to take shelter there 
rather than have his eyes put out, is an indirect re- 
proach upon that of England, and a vindication of 
the flight of Ormond and Bolingbroke to Paris. . . . 
The scandal which Gulliver gave to the empress, by 
his mode of extinguishing the flames in the royaJ 
palace, seems to intimate the author’s disgrace with ^ 
queen Anne, founded upon the indecorum of the 
‘Tale of a Tub,’ which was remembered against 
him as a crime, while the service which it had ren- 
dered the high church was forgotten. It must also 
be remarked that the original institutions of the 
empire of Lillipnt are highly commended, .as also 
their system of public education; while it is inti- 
mated that all the corruptions of the court had been 
introduced during tile three last reigns. This W’as 
Swift’s opinion cciiccrniiig the English constitu- 
tion. t 

“ In the Voyage to Brobdingnag the satire is of a 
moKS general char.actcr; no^is it easy to trace any 
•particular reference to the political events or states- 
men of the period. It merely exhibits human 
actions ami sentiments as they might appear in the 
apprehension of beings of immense strength, and, at 
the same time, of acold^cQecting, and philosophical 
character. The monarch of these sons of^ Anak is 
deigned to embody S\wffs ideas of a patriot king, 
indifferent yo what was curious, and cold t(^ what 
was beautiful, feeling only interest in that which 
was connected with general utility aifd the ]viblic 
weal. To such a prince, the intrigues, scandals, 
and stratagems of an Eurtgiean court are represented 
as eifually odious in their origin and contemptible 
in their progress. A very hap])^ effect was also 
produced by Fuming the telescope, an(^aiji|;ing Gul- 
liver, who had formerly been a giqi»«r among the 
Lilliputians, as a pigmy amidsli this tremendous 
race Some passages of the court of Brobding- 

nag were suggosed to be intended a9 an affront 

* Tlie Lilli putinn treasurer’s fall from the tight rope, which 
nas broken by one of the king's cushions, seems to intimate 
Walpole's resigOMtion in 1717. when hiuwas suppos^ to bo 
saved from utter disgrace by the Interest oTthe duchess^f Ken- 
d.il. The ridicule thrown upon the orders of knighthood by 
the no' lies leaping over a stick for the dgpnrationa of tne blue, 
red. and green tlireads, is principally aimed at Walpole, who, 
to enlarae this class of honunra and rpnarda, revived the order 
of the mtli §» a preliminaiy step to that of the Garter, t^n 
that occasion the dean wrote some lines, now piibliahcd for the 
first time, which conclude with fl)« idea more hilly brought out 
lu the Travels to Lillipnt • 

And he who'll leap over a stick for the king 
Is qualified beat for a dog it a string. 


C 

upon the maids of honour,* for whom Delany informs 
us that Swift had very little respect. 

“ The Voya^ fo Laputa was disliked by Arbuthnot, 
who was a man of science, and probably considered 
it as a ridicule upon the Royal Society ; nor can it be 
denied that there are some allusions to the most 
respectable philosophers of the period. An occa8ion<al 
shaft is even sgid to have been levelled at sir Isaac 
IJfewton. The ardent patriot had not forgotten tlie 
philosopher’s opinion in fav9urg>f Wood's halfpence. 
Under the parsible of the tailor who comp^jted Gul- 
liver’s altitude by a quadrant, and took his measure 
by. a matheinatical diagram, yet brought him his 
clothes very ill made and out of shape, by a mistake 
of a figure in the calculation, Swift is supposed to 
have alluded to an error of sir Isaac’s printer, who, 
by ^carelessly adding a cipher to the astronomer’s* 
computation^ of the distance^etwceii the sun and 
the earth, had increased it to an incalculable 
amount. Newton published in the ‘.Amsterdam 
Gazette* a correction of this typographical error, 
hut the circumstance did not escape the malicious 
acumen of the dean of St. Patrick’s. It was also 
believed by the dean’s friends that the office of flap- 
per was suggested by the habitual absence of mind 
of the great philosopher. The dean told Mrs. D. 
^vift that sir Isaac w.a8 the worst companion in the 
world, and that if you asked hirrPa question ‘he 
would revolve it in a cii^le in his brain, round and 
round and round, (here Swift described a circle on 
his own furchcaa,) before he could produce an an- 

" The Voyage td the Land of the Hnuyhnhnms is a 
composition which an editor of Swift must ever con- 
sider with pain. The source of such a diatribe against 
human nature could only he that fierce indignation 
which he has described in ins o))itaph as so long 
gnawing at his heart. Dwelling in a land where he 
considered the human race as divided between petty 
tyrants and oppressed slaves, and*hcing himself a 
worshipper of that freedom and indepen^nce which 
he beheld daily trampled upon, the unrestrained vio- 
lence of his feelings drove him to loathe the veiy 
mpecics by whom such iniquity was done and suf- 
fered. To tills must he added his personal health, 
broken and woin down by the recurring attacks of a 
frightful disorder; his social comfort destroyed by 
the death of one beloved object and the daily decay 
and peril of another ; his life decayed into agthinn ; 
and its remainder, after so many flattering and ambi- 
tious prospects, condemned to a country which he 
disliked, and banished from that in which he had 
formed his hopes and left his friendships; — when 
all these considerations arc combined, they form 
some excuse for that general misanthropy which 
never jirevented a single deed of incUvidual benevo- 
lence. Such apologies are personal to the author ; 
but there are also excuses for the work itself. The 
picture of the Yahoos, utterly odious and hateful as 
it is, presents to the' reiser a moral use. It was 
never designed as a representation of mankind in 
the state to which religion, and even the lights of 

■ I well remember his making strange reports of the phrase- 
ologies of mrsoiis about tlic court, and partirnlarly of the 
maids of lidliour, at the timeof thatf.i('.t to Eiigland.”— Belany'a 
Remarks. ’Die letters of the beautiful and Uvelv Miss Bellen- 
den, lately published in thg Siiff^ik Papers, certainly vindicate 
the dean’s censure. 

b The de lU used also to toll of sir Isaac, that his .sen ant hav- 
ing ciUled him one day to dinner, and rql^irinng after waiting 
some tim^ found him mounted on a ladder placed against the 
shelves of his library.'a liook in his left liand, and his head 
rcolined upon his right, sunk in such n fit of abstraction that he 
was obliged, after callintf him once or twice, actually to jog him 
before ho could awake Ids attention. This was precisely the 
office of the flapper. 
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nature, encourage men to aspire ; but of that to 
which our species is degraded by the wilful subser- 
vience of mental qualities to animat iAstincts of man, 
such as may tfe found in the degraded ranks of every 
society when brutalised by ignorance and gross vice. 
In this view, the more coarse and disgusting the 
picture, the more impressive is the moral to be de- 
rived from it, since, in proportion ^s an individual 
indulges in sensuality, cruelty, or avarice, he ap- 
proaches in rcsembianqe to the detested Yahoo.*’ 
(Scott’s 4* Memoirs,” &c., vol. i. 333-7.) 

“ This important year,” says Johnson, “ sent like- 
wise into the world * Gulliver’s Travel,’ a produc- 
tion so new and strange that it filled the reader with 
a mingled emotion of merriment arid amasernent. It 
was received with such avidity that the price of the 
first edition was raised before th« second couM be 
made ; it was read I9y the high and the low, the 
learned and iMiteratc. Criticism was for a while 
lost in vender; no rules a>f Judgment were applied 
to a book written in open defismee of truth* and regu- 
larity. But when distinctions came to be made* the 
part which gave the least pleasure was that which de- 
scribes the Flying Island, and that which gave most 
disgust must be the history of the Houyhnhnms.” 

Nothing can be more interesting than to give 
the views »f the most celebrated biograph.ers and 
commentators Af Swift apon a production in every 
light so important as thatgof “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
upon which his fiimc as a writer of fiction^, 
which gives him a rank with Cervantes, Fielding, 
Le Sage, Smolletk and Marivaux — so broadly rests. 
It is for this reason wc are iuclihed to dilate rather 
more upon it than any other single production from 
the same pen ; for we feel assured that, with all his 
skill and ability in political controversy, had the fame 
of Swift depended upon temporary topics, or even 
upon his humorous satirical poems, he would have 
appeared like one of his own Lilliputians, a sort of 
pigmy among the giants of genius which the reigns 
of Ann»)^d George I. produced. “ The Voyage to 
Lilliput, observes an able and distinguished com- 
mentator upon “Gulliver’s Travels,”® ** is an exposure 
of the policy of the English court during the reigjfi 
of George 1. Swift and his friends were persuaded 
that the treaty of Utrecht had been the salvation of 
Great Britain — that it had especially secured the 
superiority, and effectually prevented France 
fr^lnivalUng us at sea. He therefore regarded the 
impeachment of Oxford and the banishment of Bo- 
lingbroke as gross ac^js of national injustice, at- 
tributable chiefly to the ambition and jealousy of 
Walpole, whom he stigmatised under the napie of 
Flimnap. The more minutJ political allusions are 
ointed out in the notes; it will be more convenient 
ere to confine attention to generalities. Walpole 
had many enemies, even in the nominal Whig party 
who professed themselves adherents to the prince of 
Wales : these persons, aware that they could not of 
themselves form ans administration, projected a coa- 
lition with the Tories, or, as they called them, tfie 
party of the country gentlemen. In the language 
of the day, they hoped^to form a ’broad-bottom 
ministry ;’ they affected tp describe the differences 
between the parties in principle as very grilling, not 
greater than that between the high-heels and l<fw- 
heels of Lilliput; an^as appeals had been made to 
religious prejudices, they represented the controversy 

■ A new edition^by W. C. Taylor, LL.D. of Trinity, college, 
Dublin, with cupioua notes, a life of the author, ifnd an essay 
on siitirlcal nctiou, and enriched with upwards of 400 wood 
engravings from designs by Orandville. In his estimate of 
Swift’s genius and peculiarities we are hmy to agree with a 
writer so esteemed and so acute as Dr. Taylor, but ftom his 
views of the dean’s life and chdiactei we entirely dissent. 
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between the Latin and English churches as not 
more important than that between the big-endians 
and little-endians. Projects for something like a 
union between the churches were not unfrequeritly 
made at the time^ and the chances of success fora 
season seemed far from desperate. The prince of 
Wales, afterwards George II., was believed not to be 
indisposed to a union of parties, as is intimated by 
the bMr-apparent of Lilliput wearing one shoe with 
a lligH and the other with a low h<iel. All these ex- 
pectat^ns were disappointed ; but vfdien the ' Travels' 
appeared thejr were ri^ in every political circle, and 
the nation generally looked «for great advantages 
from tlieir realization. The pofttical views advocated 
in Lilliput werq therefore generally popular ; t' oy 
gratified th% entire body of the Topes, the disaou- 
tented section of tlt@ Whigs, and the great multitude 
which in every free state looks for Utopian advan; 
tages from the mere fact of change. • 

“ In BrobUingna^ flie satire takes S wWer range — 
the object of assault is changed iVom the tactics of a 
party to die general system of policy. Like Boling- 
broke, Swift attempts to sketch the ideal Character of 
a patriot king and an efficient system of government. 
Tlie fictioi! is very happily suited to the design ; the 
opinions which beings of a reflective and philosophic 
character, endowed with immense force, were likely 
to form of the intrigues and scandals oi*a European 
court, are developed with exquisite skill. It is a man 
viewing the political squabbles of an ant-hill, or 
G ulliver himself estimating the court of Lilliput. ITie 
political principles advocated in tlie Voyage to Brob- 
dirignag were the same as those which the Tory 
party supported in parliament. From the imperfec- 
tion of the parliamentary reports in these days, and 
from the influence of the cry of Jacobitisrn with 
which the Whig leaders assailed their opponents, 
we have only very imperfect specimens of Shippen, 
Wiudham, St. Aubin, &c. ; ’tut even the fragments 
which have been preserved pjove that the Tory 
party in the reign of George I. was highly respect- 
able in character, talent, and fearless advocacy of 
principle.” (“ Biographical Notice,”' pp. 35-37.) 

That the Voyage tif the Land of the Houyhi?lmnis 
is inferior as a work of art to those whicli precede it 
is a general opinion expressed by nearly all Swift’s 
biographers and commentators. But it seems not to 
have been distinctly seeii^ that the author’s object 
was nolso much to depTct mankind as to expose their 
corruption and dcgeneracy^to point out as a warning 
the ^tent of that wretchedness and depravity to which 
the violent and continued passions, adfi the allure- 
me|its of ainbitiqp, pleasure, and criminal designs, 
may impel them. At the*same time it must be ad- 
mitted that the picture is overcharged, and the 
condemnation of too Sweeping and unsparing a 
character. “ Where is the sense of a general satire,” 
says ^Varburton, “ if the whole speciea be dege- 
neratedrfrssiJl where is the justice of it, if it be notV* 
Voltaire, who was in England at the time when 
“ Gulliver’s TiAvels” appeared, spread their fame 
among his correspondents in France, and the abb4 
Desfontaines undertook a translalifn, which suc- 
ceeded extremely with the French public. He even 
ventured on the bold step of making a continuation, 
“Li» NouveauSG ulliver;” and another, which ap- 
peared as the fAird volume of the “Travels,” in 1727, 
was'printed from a French work called “L’Histoire 
des S£v^rambes ascribed to a M. AUetz, though 
Bayle had written the “History of the Severambians,” 
a sort of republican novel, which Mandeville trans- 
lated into English, and which surpasses the “ SeUios” 
of Terosson, or ftie “ Gaudentio di Luca” of the 
Italian. That Swi^ was in some measure indebted 
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to preceding works of this kind, as well as to Rabe- 
lais, little doubt we think can be entertained ; and 
a copy of the French Lucian, as he has been called, 
with Swift’s MS. notes, is known to have been sold 
at the sale of his books in 1745. At a later period 
of his life Swift is stated to have undertaken a re- 
vision of ** Gulliver’s Travels,” and to have made 
some bitter additions wherever the law or its pro- 
fessors are mentioned. "The copy in whicl?, these 
emendations were made^ came into the possesUof of 
Mr. Theophilus ^wift, and bom him passed mto the 
hands of the bishop of Ossory ; but it* is confidently 
believed that all or meet of the alterations have bfen 
transferred to the latter editions, so as to have be- 
d^lne only a matter of ][,iterary curiosity. 

It was to be^rej^retted that Swift’s^ nowly-adquired 
popularity, however it may haVe gratified him for a 
smoment, tended little to soothe the increasing irri- 
tability di his ^ind. His last reception in England 
rather added to it by having revived his almost ex- 
piring hopes of obtaining a settle'ment in thgt king- 
dom — “ wjiere,” as he observes inra Ictti^r to Gay, 
** he had passed the best and greatest part of his 
life, where he had made his friendships and left his 
desires.” With this view he kept up a Correspond- 
ence with Mrs. Howard, of whose situation he 
availed hii^&elf to pay civilities to the princess of 
Wale\ who had expressed some wish to promote 
his removal. **1 desire,” he says, in his usual frank 
but dictatorial tone, ” you will order her royal 
highness to go to Richmond as soon as she can this 
summer, because she will have the pleasure of my 
neighbourhood ; for I hope to be in London by the 
middle of March, and 1 do not love you much when | 
you are there.” Having left Mrs. Johnson in a I 
somewhat improved state of health. Swift accord- | 
ingly arrived once more in England about the period 
he mentioned. The princess received him with her 
usual complacency ; < Jut the coolness of Walpole, 
as might be expected, had now assumed a more de- 
cided character tha^ before. In a letter to his 
friend Sheridan he observes, ” 1 have at last seen 
the ]>rincete twice this week by her own command ; 
««he retains her old civility, £id 1 my old freedom. 
.... 1 am in high displcasu'-e with Walpole and his 
partisans. « A great man who was very kind to me 
last year doth not take the least notice of me at 
the prince’s court, and ,.^here has not been one of 
them to sec me.” Swift, hSwever, does not> express 
his surprise at this chai^ge, easy enough to be ac- 
counted for^in a great minister and a court yrhose 
adherents had been represented in so unfavourable 
a light in some passages of his Iqfe work — without 
seeking other causes of this uuhappy enmity, which 
not only shut the door o^ promotion, but of co^m- 
fort acid consolation under broken health and de- 
clining years. For some time paA the dean enter- 
tained a desigfl of spending a short time in France 
for the recovery of. his health, and have 

been upon the point of carrying it into execution, 
when the death of the king, and ait expected change 
of measures, induced him to postpone it. c The Tories 
hdving, upon Cffe breach between the late king and 
the prince, been well received at Leicester-house, it 
was supposed they would at all events come in for a 
share of the royal favour. But oxfte more tte cx- 
• From all tliat can be aaoertafned. this oiipy is probably the 
same as the one mentioned by Mr. Croft§n Choker as having 
Jbilen into the hands of a London bookseller of the name or 
Booth, but the original MSS. of nearly all the dean’s other 
works are no^ in the possession of Mr. Edmund Swift, the imn 
of Thec^iliis Swift, to the Isst of whom eir W. Scott was so 
greatly Indebted for much new and valusble matter. Though 
little or nothing ut au oriffiual charackr remaius in the hands 
•f the present Hr. Swift, uie editor in many other, respects is 
proud to acknowledge lus ubl‘>gationg(to him. 
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pcctations of Swift and his friends were doomed to 
be disappointed ; and to give his own feelings on 
this important occasion we extract another passag ' 
from his letter to Dr. Sheridan (Jani 24, 1727) : — 
” The talk is now for a moderating scheme, wherein 
nobody Bhall be used worse or better for being called 
Whig and Tory ; and the king hath received both 
with great equality, showing civilities to several who 
aye openly known to be the latter. 1 prevailed with 
a dozen that we should go irf a (^ne to kiss the king’s 
and queen's hands. We Have now done^with rc- 
pihing, if we shall be used well, and not bait(‘d as 
formerly ; wg all agree in it, and if things do not 
mend it is not our faults ; we have made our oilers ; 
if otherwise we as we were. It is agreed the 
ministry will be changed ; but the others will have 
a stTt fall; althqugh the king must he excessive* 
generous if he forgives the treatment of some people.” 

Swift addf, in a letter to lady Retty Germaine, 
that upon this occaslijn he was particularly distin- 
guished h*y the queen ; but that he had not formed a 
cortect idea of the money-power and low court tact 
of Walpole, was very speedily shown by the result. 
His baneful* star still held the ascendant; and not- 
withstanding the coarse, offensive language, too gross 
to be repeated, applied to the new queen when 
princess, he was reinstated in all his« offices, and 
appeared with a new skiXr, more sflcek and glossy 
than before. 

In a little time, however. Swift entertained less 
sanguine expectations, as appears from the following 
passage in one of his letters to the same friend 
(July 1, 1727):—^* Here are a thousand schemes 
wherein they would have me engaged, which I em- 
braced but coldly, because 1 liked none of them.” 

Having at the same time been afflicted with some 
return of his disorder, he renewed his intention of 
I visiting the continent ; hut he soon again changr>d 
his mind, being persuaded, he says, by certain per- 
sons with great vehemence, whom he could not dis- 
obey. He alludes to lord Bolinghroke ^and his 
friend Mrs. Howard. '* There would n^t be com- 
mon sense,” wrote the former, ” in your going into 
France at this juncture, even if you intended to stay 
there long enough to draw the sole pleasure and 
profit which 1 propose you should have in the ac- 
quaintance 1 am ready to give you there. Much 
less ought you to think of such an unmeaning jour- 
ney, when the opportunity of quitting IreluiBA ibr 
England is, I believe, fairly before you.” Of the 
interview also between hiipself and Mrs. Howard 
he gives an interesting account : ” In a few weeks - 
aftei^the king’s death I found myself not well, and 
was resolved to takeca trip to Paris for my health, 
having an opportunity of doing it with some advan- 
tages and recommendations. But my friends ad- 
vised me first to consult Mrs. Howard, because, as 
they knew less of courts than 1, they were strongly 
prepossessed that the promise made me might suc- 
ceed, since a change* was ail I, desired. 1 writ to 
iSer for her opinion ; and 'particularly conjured her, 
since I had long done with courts, not to use me 
like a (^ourtier, but give nie her sincere advice, which 
she did, both in a letter a^d to some friends. It was 
* by all mfons not to go ; it would look singular, 
aftd perhaps disaffected ;’ and ftiy friends enlarged 
upon the good intentiops of Jhe court towards me.” 
Even the small hopes he still seems to have clung to 
from this source were destined, like so many before 
them,«to J)e blasted in the bud. might, by con- 
tinuing upon the spot, and^ his frequent interviews 
with Mrs. Howard and the queen, have ultimately 
succeeded with them to propitii^ Walpole, and 
have negotiated an exchange of preferments without 
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tny mean compliance or compromise of hia prin- 
ciples. But a new attack of his frightful disorder, 
and accounts «of Mrs. Johnson’s sudden relapse, 
totally disqualified him for pursuing hia views, 
and hurried him back, in a state of wretched grief 
and disappointment, to his old residence in Ireland. 
He took leave of the queen in a polite letter to Mrs. 
Howard, explaining why it was he >va8 not able to 
do so in person : — “ 1 am infinitely obliged to you 
for all your civilitietf, and shall retain the remem- 
brance o^ them during my life. 1 hope you vgU 
favour me so far os to present my most humble duty 
to the queen, and to describe to her majesty my sor- 
row that my disorder was of such a nature as to 
make me incapable of attending* her as she^ was 
pleased to permit me. I shall pass the remailer 
of rny life with the utnjost gratitudb for her majeflxy’s 
favours,” &c. • 

Swift’s distress of mind at tli^? period seems to have 
been poigAant in the extreme. ^His usual, mode of 
salutation in taking leave of hts dearest friends Jot 
years before his death partook of that melancholy 
eccentricity so peculiar to him. “ Ma.y God bless 
you he said ; “ I trust that wo shall never meet 
again !” than which perhaps no stronger proof was 
ever given of a deep-seated and pervading grief of 
heart and soul. J I beg,’* he writes to Dr.Shcridafi, • 
in expectation of Stella’s death, “ if you have not . 
written before you get this , *10 tell me no particulars, J 
but the event in general : my wealiiiess, ray age, my * 
friendship, will bear no more.” In another letter 
he says, “ I kept four letter an Jjiour in my pocket 
with all the suspense of a man who expected to hear 
the worst news that fortune could give him, and at 
the same time was not able to hold up my head. 
These are the perquisites of living long ; the last act 
of life is always a tragedy at best ; but it is a bitter 
aggravation to have one’s best friend go before one. 
What have 1 to, do in this world t 1 never was in 
such agonies as when I received your letter, and had 
it in m^i|a)cket. I am able to hold up my sorry 
head no longer.” And in a letter to his old ac- 
quaintance Mr. Stopford he observes, with his pe- 
culiar discrimination between the eventful epochs of 
human life, “ I think there is not a grfater folly 
than that of entering into too strict and particular a 
friendship, with the loss of which a man must be 
absvdi^^Iy miserable ; but especially at an a^ when 
it is too late to engage in a new friendship. Be- 
sides, that was a person of niy own rearing and in- 
structing from childhodd, who excelled in every 
good quality that can possibly accomplish a human 
creature. Dear James, pardon me, I kno^ not 
what I am saying ; but believe me that violent 
friendship is much more lasting and as much en- 
gaging as violeftt love.** 

On the dean’s arrival he found this beloved friend 
in the last stage of decay. He had the sorrow of 
watching over her in this state, of marking day | 
by day and hour bf hour (as he had done in hjp 
diary of Temple’s decline) the gradual approaches 
of death for a period of ive months. He did all 
that lay in his power — consistent with hia strangely 
adopted resolution in one jhirticular — ^to smoothe the 
pillow of departingelife ; he gave his tinr^fe, his con- 
solation— he sat by, soothed, and prayed with hef ;• 
• * , 

• AN EVENING PRAYER BY DEAN SWIFT, 


COBIPOSltliDimXNO XUS BICKW1S8 OT iTlLIiA. 

** Oh ! Almiffhty God, the warcherof all hearts, and ftom whom 
noaoercta are hid. who hast declared that all tudi m ^aUdmw 
High to thee with their liv* when their heartt are Ikr 
are an abomination unto thee ; cleanse, wo b^ech tiiw, the 
thoughts of our hearts, by the inspiration of thy Iloly Spirit, 
that no wondering, vain, nor idle &ougUta may put out of onr 


yet, with the singular contradiction that marked his 
character throughout life, he is said to have refused 

minds that reverence and godly fear tliat becomes all tliose who 
come into thy prcseiux*. 

*' We know.O Lord, that while we are in them* bodies we are 
nbscut from the Lord, for no man can see thy face and Lve. 
The only way that we can draw near unto thoc in Uiis life is by 
prayer ; but, O Lord, we know not how to pray, nor wliat to 
ask for as we ought. Wo cannot pretend by our Bijpp)ic.itioa8 
or Brayws to turn or change tliej, for thou art the same yesfer- 
day^tu-lay, and for ever ; but the comiirj into thy presence, 
the drawing near unto thee, i#the only ni<vins to be changed 
ouis^lved^ to bergme like thee in holiuess and piiiity, to be fol' 
lowers of thee as thy dm whildren. O, therefore, turn not 
away thy face firom iia. but let us aes so much of the excelh>n> 
cies of thy divine nature, of thy guAdiioss, and justice, and 
mercy, and forbearance, and holiness, and purity, as may mat^ 
ua hate gverything in ourselves thatp is unlike to thee, that so 
we may abhor imd (epent of and forsake these sins that so 
often fall into when we%rget thee. Lord ! we acknowledge 
and confess we have lived in a course of sin, and folly, and \ anity, 
from our youth up, forgetting our latter end, aud ogx gr' 4 ac-* 
count that we must one dsy»mnke, and turnirg a ear to thy 
many calls to iRi, eithw by thy holy word, by our teachers, 
or by o'jf own consciences; and eveufliy more severe mea- 
siiges, by af^ctioua sicknesses, crosses, and disappointments, 
have not been of force euougli to turn us lYom thS vanity and 
folly of our own ways. What then con we expect in justice, 
wheu thou sluilt enter into judgment with us, but to have our 
portbu uith iie hypofxitps and unbelievers? to depart forever 
from the prepuce ot the Lord ; to be turned into hell uith those 
that ftirget Gotl ? But, O Oud, most holy ! O God, must mighty I 
O holy and most merciful Saviour I deliver us not jpto the bitter 
{lains of eternal death, but ha\e mercy upon us, most merciful 
Father, and forgive us our sins for thy name’s sake ; fJr thou 
hast declared thyself to be a God slow to anger, full of good- 
> ness, forbearance, and long-suflTering, and forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin. 0 Lord, therefore show thy merL 7 
upon us. O let it bo in pardoning our sina past, and lu chang- 
ing our natures, in giving us a new heart and a nttw spirit, that 
we may lead a new life, and walk before thee in newness of 
life, that so sin may not have domiiiioa over us for the time 
to come. O lei thy gowl Spirit, without which w'e can do nw 
thing, O let that work in us both to will and do such things as 
may be w’ell pleasing to thee. O let it change our thoughts 
ami minds, and take them otT the vain plvaiiurcB of this world, 
and place them there where the only true joys are to be round. 

O till our miuds every day more and inore with the haiipineas 
of that blessed state of living for ever witli thee, that we may 
make it our great work and business to ^ork qiit our salvation, 
—to improve in the knowledge of tlies, whom to know is life 
eternal. But, liOid, since we cannot know thee but by often 
Rawing near unto thee and coming into thy presence, whi^ 
in this life we can do onlp by prayer, O make us therefore 
ever sensible of these great beuents of prayer, that we may reJ^ 
joice at all opportunities of coming into thy presence, and ma; 
ever find ourselves the better and more heavenly-minded by ii, 
ami may never wilfully neglect any opportunity oTthy worship 
and service. Awaken thoroughly in us a serious sense of these 
things, that so to-day, while u Mailed to-day, we may see and 
know the things that lielong to oitr peace, before they be hid 
from our eyes— before that long night cumeth when no mai>caa 
work. O that evejry night may bJ ellectiially put us in mind of 
our last, that we may every day take care so to live os we shall 
then wish we luid lived when we come to die; that so. when 
that night 8hal>oomo, jve may as willingly ]^ut off these bodies 
as we now put off ourclotlies, anil may rejoice to rest from our 
labAirs, and that our war with the world, the devil, and our 
own corrupt nature is at an eT]|l. In the mean while, we be- 
seech thee to take iia, and ours, and all that belongs to us, into 
thy fatherly core Uiil night. Let tliy holy angels bi« our guard, 
wliile we are not in a condition to defend oura lves, we may 
not be power of devils or wicked men . and pri>serve 

us also, 0 L^iSfrwm every evil accident, that, after a comfort- 
able and refreshing sleep, we may find ourselves, and all that 
belongs to us, in )ieaSe and safety. And now. 0 Lord, being 
ourselves stilLin the body, and compassed about with infirmi- 
ties, we can neither bo ignorant nor unminij^ul of the suffer- 
ings of our fellow-creatures. 0 Diid. we must acknowledge 
tfoit they are all but die eflfncts of sin ; and therefore we m- 
seech thee so to sanctify their several chastisements to them, 
that ai length they^roay bring forth the peoceablc ft-uiu of 
riglit^snessf and then be thou graciously pleased to remove 
thy himvy and afflicting hand A:om them. And O that the-iest 
o» mankind, who ar^not under such trials, may by thy good- 
aes.s be led to ivpeutance, that the consciences of hard-hearted 
sinnen may ho awakened, and the nndentamUngs of poor ig- 
n<|ram creatures eiilightened, aud that all that pve and fear 
tliee may ever Aud the loy and eomfort of a good conscience 
beyond all the satisbictions that this woild con afford. And 
now, blessed Lord, fromiirbom every good gift uomes, it is meet, 
right, and our boundeu duty, tliat we should offer up .unto tliee 
our thanks and praise foiwul thy goodness towanis us, for piw> 

* a 
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the expiring being whom he so much loved the poor 
consolation of being considered as his wife, and of 
preserving her reputation from the slightest breath 
of future scandal by being permitted to die within 
the deanery— the spot which, if she were indeed mar- 
ried to one whose friendship was so fatal to her sex, 
she had a right to consider her own home. He is even 
stated to have given directions to Dr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Worrall that she might not be removed Jhither, 
bccausc^it woultb be improper, and evil-minded per- 
sons might put% bad interpretation upon Nay, 
it has been placed on record^ that w’itTiiu a few Hays 
of' her dissolution, iiktlie presence of Dr. Sheridan, 
she entreated Swift,* in the most pathetic terms, to 
g^nt her dying request. Swift, it vs added, made no 
reply, but, tumiing on his heeh wqfkod sileiitly out 
of the room, and never saw hCT more. Indignant, 
^wc jwe told, at this barbarity, she however summoned 
Buincienr fortj^ude to make ]ier will, by which she 
bequeathed her whole fortune, b^ her bwii name, to 
charitable uses. * • 

Swift’s |vliole plan of life was nAw changed, and 
all his domestic comforts vanished. Although he 
still continued to complain of living in a nation of 
slaves, his anxiety for removing appeafs in a great 
measure abated. Overwhelmed as he was with 
private gripfs and disappointments, as a public cha- 
raettr, it was not in his nature to despond ; and by 
those who knew him best he is stated to have di- 
rected his future cares and exertions to the relief of < 
the indigent, to the endowment of charities, and 
to the support of the injured and oppressed. 11c 
moreover resumed his pen ; he exposed in a great 
variety of publications tlie causes of the distresses 
under which Ireland Laboured, at the same time re- 
commending to the British government the means 
by which they might be removed. He promoted 
the usefulness of the best public charities that ever 
were planned ; and obedience to the great scrip- 
ture truths he gav^ largely to the poor, and created 
a fund purposely to ^advance the interests of small 
tradesmen, and those who from unavoidable causes 
•too^ in •need of temporary accommodation to 
^rescue them from ruin. Even to the poorest he was 
a friend, and from those who would borrow ** he 
turned not; away and not a few anecdotes arc 
mentioned which convey an idea of his eccentricity 
in the least matters. ^ean was accustomed to 

give money to several necessitous persoi#. whose 

serving peace in our land, tlufliglit of thy gospel, and the true 
religion in ouvshurrhes; for giving um the flruits oi' the clirth in 
due season, and preserving us from the plague and sickness that 
rages in other lands. We bless thee for snifiKirt and fiain- 
team ice which thou art plcfGied to afford us, and that thou 
givest us a heart to be sensible of this thy goodness, and tS re- 
turn OUT thanks at this time for#hc same ; and as to our per- 
sons, fsr that measure of health tliat any of us do enjoy, which 
is more than any of us do tlcserve. We bleAi thee, more particu- 
larly, for tky pre, 'action over us the day past; that thy good 
spirit has kept us from falling into even the^^test sins, 
which, by our wicked and cormpt nature, we^iould greedily 
have been hurried into ; and that, by the guard ot thy holy 
angels, we have tieen ketit safe from any of those evils that 
might have befallen us, and which many are now f^^ning under 
who rose up in thA morning in safety and peace as well os we. 
Kilt a))ove all, forthat great mercy of contriving and effecting 
oar redemption, by the aeath of oiir Saviour Jesus Christ, whom, 
of thy great love to mankind, tKou didst send into this world, 
to take u]>on him our flesh, to teach us thy^wilhand tobfurthe 
guilt of our transgressions, to die for our simi, and to rise again 
for our justification ; and for enabling us to lay hold of that 
salvation, by the gracious assistances of tl^ Holy Spirit. Lord, 
grant that the sense of this wonderful love of thine to ns may 
effectually euciturage us to walk in thy fear and live to thy 
glorv, that BO, when we shall put off this mortal state, we mty 
hf made partakers of that glory that shall Uien be revealed, 
which we beg of thee for the sake of thy Son Jesus Christ, who 
died to procure it for us, and in wliosecaamo and words we do I 
offer up tlie desires of our souls nolo thee, saying, 

"Ouf Father to.*’ se . I 
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history he knew, and whom he met in his walks. 
With his ready wit he used to give to each the name 
most appropriate to her condition, means of liveli- 
hood, and some peculiarity of manned, or even bodily 
infirmity. He would accost them as Cauceriua, 
Stunapauympha, Pallagowna, Floranella, Stumpaii- 
thca, &c. ; and in one of his letters he says, “ Can- 
cerina is dead, and I let her go to her grave too 
yithout a coffin.*^ He relieved them while living. 

With a liberal and generous disposition towards 
dthers, Swift observed a plan of strict economy and 
efen of self-denial in regard to himself and those 
elegancies ayid luxuries he might have commanded. 
He paid *oif with conscientious punctuality the heavy 
charges on his ivduction, and others relating to the 
deanery, which he left far more flourishing than he 
foilhd it ; and aiterwards dividing his income into 
three parts, he devoted one his domestic expenses; 
the second to a provision against the accidents of 
life, to ^o into som^ charitable foutidal^on at his 
death ; and the tbifd in charities to the poor and 
diAressed. It is asserted by Sheridan that many 
families in Dublin now living in great credit owed 
the foundation of their fortunes to the sums first 
borrowed from the dean’s charitable fund. Small 
as the •spring was, )et, by continual flowing, it 
watered and enriched the humble vale through wliich 
it ran, still extending and 1videning*its course. 11 is 
reputation for wisdom gnd integrity was so great 
that he was consulted by several corporations 
in regard to trade ; and they were happy who 
could obtain him for an umpirmin their decisions. 
From his sentcudb there was no appeal : he had 
an eye to remove all public nuisances, and hia 
strict vigilance and extended information in great 
measure supplied a city police. He maintained his 
remarkable ascendancy over the mind and temper 
of the Irish people, and was universally recognised 
as a sort of pope or spiritual ruler by the title of The 
Dean. His extraordinary reputatifln gave him the 
power of a censor-general, and he mad^t as for- 
midable and more useful than that of an^nt Rome. 
Whatever the dean said or did was received without 
l^ucstion as infallibly right ; and we may judge of 
the strange imjircssioii of his power from a passage 
in a letter from the lord-lieutenant himself (Carteret), 
in which he says (March 24, 1732), ** I know by 
experience how much the cit} of Dublin tiling it- 
self under your protection, and how strictf^Sicy 
used to obey all orders fulminated from the so- 
vereignty of St. Patrick’s.”, In the postscript also 
to another letter he says (March 2-4, 1736), ** When 
people ask me how 1 governed Ireland, I say that 
I pleased Dr. Swift.”* It is at this period that the 
genuine qualities of the dean’s mind — as iii his more 
prosperous political day, when, instead of arrogance 
and conceit, the virtues of religious humility, com- 
passion, and beneficence, shone so conspicuous— 
appeared in their native force and brilliancy. He 
had resigned all ambitious vief.vs; he knew that 
Walpole waa bitterly exasperated against him for 
the satirical severity of his poems, especially the 
“ Epistle to a Lady,” and^ “ Rhapsody on Poetry 
besides that terrific chara<!ter of the statesman in an 
** Accounkof the Court and Empire of Japan;” add 
tcffwhich some forged letters (Tike so many others 
springing doubtless from the«paid hirelings of Wal- 
pole) in favour of Mrs. Barber, bearing the dean’s 
signature, and which strongly excite^ the queen* a die- 
pleaeiete. c It is singular that, in the position in which 
the parties stood, with Walpole’s known enmity 
and consequent Jealousy of Swift’s influence with 
the queen, or at least the pleasant understanding 
I existing between them, bis different biographers 
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Rhoiild have ap^reed in attributing the forgeries to less 
interested quarters. Sir W. Scott js |hus of opinion 
tl>at Filkingtmi was the originator tof them with a 
similar view, while Mr. Croker is iVclined to think 
that Barber was the forger ; but wlien we recall to 
mind the affair of the intercepted letter, afld the 
base views attributed to Swift from the same source, 
suspicion naturally falls on him who had most to 
gain by calumniating so formidable an adversa^, 
whose dreadful bolts ^VDuld be rendered innocuous 
if the “Jupiter Fulminans** was levelled with Ihe 
earth. 

But vast as was now the dean’s pifpularity, sur- 
passing all that he had attained in Fngland, it was 
in Ireland chiefly confined to the*middie and lower 
classes ; and hence probably his well-known m^im, 
“ that the little virtue^left in the Vorld is chiefly to 
be found amoi]^ the middle rank of mankind, who 
arc neither allured out of Jie% paths by ambition nor 
driven poverty,*' Though^ a sound cUurchmAi, 
he had the greatest reverence for civil freedom, urith 
unfeigned hatred of the base trickeries of the court 
and government of that venal day, when a queen 
deigned, for a ministerial bribe, to return an answer 
to the man wlio had heaped on her the most oppro- 
brious terms that would now be thought to disgrace 
a common jiros^tute. But the better class to which 
the dean alluded he could govern as with a silken 
thread ; while by the po]fhlace he was revered al- 
most as a being of superior order.* If inclined to be * 
mischievous, or engaged in a squabble or skirmish, 
the approach of uic dean was sufficient to scatter 
the most refractory, witlioiit either civil or military 
aid ; and more than once a mob was seen to disperse 
like schoolboys at the sight of their master, who, as 
he himself said, if he had lifted up his little finger, 
would have torn his enemy to pieces. With regard 
to the higher class, as it is termed, he is said to 
have looked uf^oii them as wholly incorrigible, and 
latterly he refused to hold further intercourse with 
them G]^biipt upon some unavoidable business. He 
declares he had little personal acquaintance with 
any lord spiritual or temporal in the kingdom ; he 
regarded the members of the existing house of corif- 
mons as a set of needy venal prostitutes, who sacri- 
ficed principle, character, and the interests %f their 
country to the lure of the tempter of their avarice 
am^.!lgfnbition. With these, as he vowed at the out- 
set of his career, he carried on a perpetual war, 
striking deep into their corrupt mass the stings' of 
his keen, relentless satite, which being enabled only 
to return with lecret hatred and vengeance, they re- 
taliated upon him by every species of obloqu/ they 
could invent. During the dean's life, however, he 
uniformly made them repent their folly ; and we are 
presented with some exquisitely amusing details of 
the last campaign of this glorious old assertor of Ire- 
land's liberties with corrupt sycophants, tyrant mi- 
nisters, and a prostituted court. 

The royal personages themselves affected to com- 
sider the refined irony with which he held up the 
court proceedings to scorii and ridicule, in a literal 
sense ; and, aware how ill and ungratefully the great 
patriot had J)een treated \fy a corrupt and brutal go- 
vernment and howwsll they had merited resentment, 
wisely pocketed the compliment as it stood. But it 
was different with Walpole,»who, lashed into rage by 
the dean's resistless strokes repeated upon the ten- 
dcrest parts of his character, resolved to retort by the 
only means he had in his power. He had'the editor, 
printer, and publishers of the two poems all arrested ; 
and prosecutions were immediately commenced. 
Possessing evidence that Swift was the author, he 
conceived he should at last be able to wreak his full 
vengeance ; and ordered a warrant to be ihade out for 
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his apprehension, and being conducted to England to 
take his trial. 

The messenger is said to have been ready in wait- 
ing, when, fortunately perhaps for both parties, a 
friend of Walpole, well acquainted witli the state of 
Ireland, being informed of his intention, inquired 
what army was to accompany the messenger, and 
whether he could conveniently spare ten thousand 
mgn* ifL that moment ; for no less a number would 
succeed in bringing the Drapier*a prisot^er out of 
thi^ kingdoiv. Walpole, it is added, upon this re- 
covered his senses, an4 was induced, with some re- 
luctance, to abandon his design. “Had the poor ' 
fellow," says Sheridan, “attempted to execute his 
commission, he* would most assuredly have be% 
hanged by the snoU; and this mighi* have involved 
the two countries in a contest which it was by no 
means the interest of a minister to engagg^in.’*^ • 

The obnoxious pcvevis, it seems, wwd §ent to Mrs. 
Barber, then in Li>ndon, by Pilkipgton, in order that 
she mighty turn them to the best account she could, 
being at that tihne in distressed circumstances. He 
also obtained from the dean letters of recommenda- 
tion to aldf rmun , lord-mayor elect, by whom 

in consequence of such recommendation he was ap- 
pointed city chaplain. Yet this man had the baseness 
to turn informer, says Sheridan, against his benefactor 
as the author, and Mrs. Barber as the editoa; who 
thereupon was confined for some time in the house 
of a king's messenger. But upon examination the 
gentlemen of the long robe could discover nothing 
in the poems that came under the denomination of a 
libel, or incurred any legal punishment ; and accord- 
ing to this version of the case, the publishers were 
released and the prosecution was dropped. 

Upon the subject of the forged letters he writes 
to his friend Pope in the language of an injured man 
conscious of his own rectitude and fearless of any 
evil consequences, as insinul^ed by some of those 
friends who were aware of the cKtent of the conspi- 
racy to rob the dean of his faSr and honest fame : — 

“ As to those three forged letters you mention, sup- 
posed to be written (j;>y me to the que&n on^Mra. 
Barber's account, especially the letter which bear»-» 
my name ; I can only say the apprehensions one may 
be apt to have of a friend’s doing a foolish thing is an 
effect of kindness : and God knows who is free from 
playing the fool some ^mc* or other. But in such a 
degree ks to write to the queen, who has used me ill 
without any cause, and to <fvrite in such a mainjCr as 
the letter you sent me, and in such a^style, and to 
have eo much zeal for one almost a stranger ; and 
to jnakc suth a description of a woman as to prefer 
heir before all mankind ; and to instance it as one 
of the greatest grievanr^s of Ireland that her ma- 
jesty has not encouraged Mrs. Barber, a ^fsoollen- 
draper'B wife, declining in the world, because she has* 
a knac^i^Yersifying ; was to supposS or fear a folly 
so transcefi'JTmt that no man could be guilty of who 
was not fit for ]Jcdlam. You know the letter you 
sent enclosed is not my hand, and why I should dis- 
guise my fiand and yet sign my name is unaccount- 
able. If the queen had not an in^nation to tlflnk 
ill of me, she knows roe too well to believe in her 
own heart that I should be such a coxcomb." 

Ill his comnAinication with Mrs. Howard on the 
samf subject he observes-—" I find, from several iiv 
stances, I am Jnder the queen’s displeasure ; and, 
as it is usual among princes, without. any manner of 
iieason. I am told there were three letters sent to her 
majesty, in relation to one Mrs. Barber, who is now in 
London and soliciting for a subscription to her poems. 
It seems the queen thinks that these letters were 
written by me ; and I scorn to defend myself even 
io her majesty^ grotfnding my scorn upon the opinic^ 
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1 had of her Justice, her taste, and gpod sense ; espe- 
cially when the last of those letters, whereof I have 
just received the original from Mr. Pope, was signed 
with my name ; and why I should disguise my hand, 
which you know very well, and yet sign my name, 
is both ridiculous and unaccountable. I am sensi- 
ble / owe a great deal of thie uatige to sir Robert 

WalpoUr &c. 

From this and other passages of Swift's^.leli^ers 
at this period, il^^s evidentibe attributes the displea- 
sure he had incurred at court to the ayt of alpole, 
and in nearly all his latter p^ems he gives full scope 
to his resentment. I^s residence in, and the unhappy 
condition of, the country he had made so many efforts 
to regenerate, tended tb embitter Ids declining years. 
ln*one of his letters to Bolingb*‘okc h£ deplores the 
irritation of mind which the continual sight of misery 
*he liable to alleviate, owing to the infliction of 
unjust lawi,*zitode him unable ^o coiitt;ol- “ 1 find 
myself,** he says, t* disposed evecy year, or rather 
every month, to be more angry and jevengoftil : and 
ray rage issso ignoble that it descenas even to resent 
the folly and baseness of the enslaved people among 
whom I live .... but you think, as I ougjht to think, 
that it is time for me to have done with the world ; 
and so I would if I could get into a better, before I 
was called mto the best, and not die here in a rage, 
like a^oisoned rat in a hole.'* 

And in another to Pope, speaking of his letters, he 
observes, ** None of them have anything to do with 
party, of which you are the clearest of all men by 
your religion and the whole tenor of your life ; while 
1 am raging every moment against the corruptions 
in both kingdoms, and especially of this, such is my 
weakness.** — ^The aversion he h^ so long felt for his 
continued residence in Ireland is still more strongly 
expressed in a passage of a confidential letter to 
Dr. Sheridan, which xontained the singular request 
that the doctor woulcTattend his body, when he was 
dead, as far as Hcfiyhead, to see it interred there ; 
“ for,** he observes, with a spirit worthy the best 
patriots of antiquity, ** I would not willingly lie in a 
country of* slaves.** ^ 

About the year 1736 the dean's memory became 
more and more impaired ; and those brilliant facul- 
ties which* had enlightened and entertained the 
world gave signs of evident decay. Ue was en- 
gaged in composing the poeii of the ** Legion Club,** 
when one of his fits of giddiness and deaAiess rc- 
turrfed with such violence that he never recovered 
from the ctnsequences. From that moment he 
seldom attempted any composition that required 
much thinking or more than single sitting to 
complete ; a melancholy proof of his rapid decline. 
That melancholy was fectrfully increased by his 
^ knowledge that the approaching cqfamity of loss oi 
intellect was jhe effect of disease, not of age and 
time ; a strange and fatal disorder w^f^had at- 
tended him like his shadow, or pursuog^m like an 
assassin, by whose dagger he knew he must fall, 
while vainly hurrying to escape from place to place. 
Np affliction o^n be imagined more terrible than 
that with whicn so sunlike and clear an intellect, so 
piercing a wit, and so grand and powerful a mind 
were thus threatened. His misery was increased by 
the stre igth of his imagination brooding over the 
unhappy scene he foresaw must be his lot. 11^ was 
often heard to offer up earnest prfiyers to God, to 
take him away from the evil to come ;** and as each 
lamented de.y of his birth came round, he would v- 
cur to his bible in an agony of spirit* and repeat the 
solemn and awfully grand adj^tions of afflicted 
Job. To put the climax to his sufferings, hiS* pas- 
sions, always of a violent chameter, tended furth|r 
weaken and perveri liu; nndlrstandijig and that 
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he was himself ‘perfectly conscious of the hopeless 
state of his l^alth was shown by his observation to 
a brother clergyman upon occasion of a narrow 
escape from djfath. They had been standing con- 
versing immer. lately below a large heavy mirror, 
and Ifad just removed when the cords that supported 
it suddenly ga\‘e way, and it fell with great violence 
to the groundf His friend immediately uttered an 
^aculation of gratitude for his providential escape ; 
and Swift's reply was very remdrkable: ** Had I been 
alr>ne,*’ he said, ** 1 could have wished I blid not re- 
moved.** Dr. Young has recorded another instance 
of this sad pfescience in the mind of the unfortunate 
dean. '\^hen walking out with some friends, about a 
mile from Dubliif, it was observed that he had sud- 
dez^y disappeared : Dr. Young turned back, and. 
found Swiff at seftne distance gazing intently at the 
top of a loffy elm, the head of which had been 
blasted. Upon his fi^end*8 approacR he pointed to 
i? significantly addyig, ^ I shall be likc*that tree, 
and die first at the top.** *< An unusually long fit of 
deafness soon disqualified him for conversation,** 
8a}'8 Sheridan, “and made him lose all relish for so- 
ciety ; few were desirous of visiting him in that de- 
plorable state.** He could no longer amuse himself 
with writing; and having formed a resolution of 
never wearing spectacles, ^e was equally prevented 
from reading. Without employment or amusement 
of any kind, the time w^e heavily along ; and not 
* a ray, except dcrit'ed from religious hope in the in- 
tervals of pain, pierced the surrounding gloom. We 
hasten in sorrow, 1^$ from some unTlvoidable calamity, 
over the closing scene. The state of his mind is 
vividly described in a few sentences to his friend 
and comforter, Mrs. Whiteway : — “ I have been very 
miserable all night, and to-day extremely deaf and 
full of pain. I am so stupid and confounded that I 
cannot express the mortification I am under both in 
body and in mind. All 1 can say is, 1 am not in 
torture, but I daily and hourly expect it. Pray, let 
me know how your health is, and your«fSmily. I 
hardly understand one word 1 write. I am sure my 
days will be very few ; few and miserable they must 
fie. — I am, for tliose few days, yours entirely, J. 
Swift. If I do not blunder, it is Saturday.** 
Yet,*near as he naturally supposed he was to his 
end, he survived upwards of five years after the date 
cf these lines. His understanding wholly , j|ilied ; 
and it was found necessary to appoint legaf guard- 
ians of his person and estate. As if doomed to ex- 
haust the catalogue of huma&i miseries beyond those 
incident to infirmity or age, he was only relieved 
from*a fit of lunacy w^ich continued several months, 
hy sinking into a state of idiotcy which lasted till his 
death. This event took place October 19th, 1745. 
No sooner were the tidings known than the citizens 
of Dublin gathered from all quarters, and gave un- 
feigned testimony of the respect, and even venera- 
tion, in which he was .held. They forced their way 
it;to the deanery, to pay the la^ tribute of grief to 
their departed benefactor; and happy were they who 
first got into the chamberewhere that noble heart lay 
still frotn the indignant griefs which bad tom it, to 
procure locks of his haif, or the least yeemento, to 
h^nd doi^ as sacred reliquea tr their children and 
their far posterity. “ So eager were these numbers, 
that in less than an hour,** says Sheridan, “his 
venerable head was entirely stripped of all its silver 
omaiqents, till not a hair remained** There were 
to be hekrd nothing but lamentations round the 

■ '* Yes, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And dyin^ mention it within their wills, 

Ikqueathing it as a rich legacy 
Uhto their issue.*’ 
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precincts where he lived, as if he hi<^ been suddenly 
cut off in the flower of his years." 

He was burted in the most privaje manner, ac- 
cording to the directions in his wii , in the great 
aisle of St. Patrick’s cathedral; id by way of 
monument, a slab of black marble was ]^aced 
against the wall, on which was engra' ed tlie follow- 
ing Latin epitaph, written by himself” ; — 

Hie depositum est corpus 
• JONATHAN. SWIFF. S. T. P. 

Hujua EcclcKim Caihedrulia 
Decani 

Ubi BiDva indignatio 
tntoriua cor lat'crnre uequit ; 

Abi viatur ^ 

Et imitare si poturis, 

Streniiuni imi virili libertatis \indicein. 

01)iit aiiiio (1745) • 

MensU (©ctobria) die (19) 
t ^tatis anno (78). • 

‘*The Htcr letters of Sw4ft,* it is observed bj Dr* 
Warton, “ arc curious and intefesting, as Ihey give 
us an account of the gradual decay of his intelfbet 
and temper and stren^h of mind and body, and fill 
us with many melancholy but useful’ reflections. 
We see the steps by which this great genius sunk 
into discontent, into peevishness, into indigrity, into 
torpor, into insanity." In the sad accounts .of his 
latter state sornfb eurioul facts liave also been pre- 
served, which show that h%had occasional intervals 
of sense. His physician used to accompany him out 
for the air; and on one of these da^s Swift remarked 
a new building he had not before seen, and inquired 
for what it was designed, to wlfich Dr. Kingbury 
replied, ** That, Mr. Dean, is the magazine for arms 
and powder for the security of the city." " Oh, oh !" 
said the dean, pulling out his pocket-book, " let me 
take an item of this ; it is worth remarking, * My 
tablets,' as Hamlet says, * my tablets ; memory, put 
down that ;* " which led to the following epigram, 
supposed to be the last verses which he produced ;~- 

.^iKiiuid a proof of Irish sense. 

Here Irish nit is seen; 

When notliing’s left that’s worth defence. 

We build a magazine.” 

In the very singular exhortation, likewise, ad- 
dressed to the sub-dean and chapter of St. Patrick's, 
as late as January, 1741, he displayed some of those 
gleams and even flashes of peculiar humour which 
shonlKn his best days, though fast verging upon im- 
becility. 

Hy Swift's will, whic^ is dated in May, 1740, a 
short time before he sunk into comparative uncon- 
sciousness, he left about 1200/. in legacies, and the 
bulk of his fortune, upwards (tf 11,000^., to erect and 
endow an hospital for idiots and lunatics. 

Nearly all tl\p biographers of this illustrious but 
eccentric genius have found reason to remark that 
his character was so various and so contradictory as 
to render it difficult to convey a clear and accurate 
idea of it as a who^. It is magnificent picture, 
composed of strong lights &nd shadows, but in whic^ 
the grandeur of design, the rich and varied compo- 
sition, the general effect %nd splendid colours, be- 
come on^^more powerful from the occasioflhl con- 
trast of tho>fcpth of shadows giving relief to other 
parts of the subje^ * His conduct in tho discharge 
of what he conceived, to be his public duties, the 
greatness and disinterestedness of his literary charac- 
ter, and his general benevolence, far outweigh tho 
le«s estimable ftaits of his singular and powerful 
mind. As a public man, indeed, no one in similar 
circumstances ever evinced more true greatness and 
disinterestedness of conduct; he provided for all who 
applied to him deserving his support, before he re- 
ceived any recompense for his arduousi^labours in 
TOL. 1. 


the cause, as he esteemed it, of the religion and 
liberties of his country. Perhaps his crowning merit, 
coming immediately after the days of our Charleses 
and Jameses, was to teach literary men not only 
to respect themselves, but by consistent principle, 
manly independence, and long assiduous intellectual 
cultivation, to claim respect and equality of mind 
instead of patronage from superiors only in rank and 
stafto*i< The same elevation of intellect, the same 
moral strength and resolution, will*be fouin} to ani- 
mat§ tKb wlioVe circle of his duties. The bold as- 
serter of civil libcrty*combmed with the highest 
religious doctrine, he was als^ the strenuous sup- 
porter of the rights of the Anglican church as of huf 
own cathedral, uitd in attention to its economy ana 
revenues he \^aBvnost strict and exemplary. HerJ, if 
carried no further, is fame enough for any one. 
In the words of his friend Pop© it in ^his* 
respect be said — • • 9^ g 

Honour and fan.^ from no condition rise ; 

Act wjpll you^ part— there all the honour lies.” 

With a rare sense of justice, presenting a*pattern to 
greater members of the church, he consulted the in- 
terest of hif9 successors in preference to his own, and 
diverted not the renewal of leases to family purposes. 
Another excellent feature of his religious character 
was, that no one more detested the vice oWiypocrisy ; 
and his great anxiety that no stain of the kind tjhouid 
attach to his memory betrayed him into a certain 
boldness and plainness of manners which gave of- 
fence in high quarters, and often proved distasteful 
to those who were not aware at the time of his pure 
and lofty motives. Lord llollngbroke on this head 
declared, with great justice, that Swift's conduct 
through life was that of hypocrisy reversed ; and in 
real love of peace, of good-will to men, and charity 
to all ranks and creeds (as witness his friend Pope 
and so many othei’s), he was sq^assed by few, and in 
the still higher cliristian virtues of truth and fidelity 
by none. His piety, by the adnTission of his worst 
enemies, was sincere ; he regulkrly attended public 
worship, and always read prayers to the ry embers of 
his household in the ir vrning and in the evening. 

Next in importance, if considered as a citizen and' ' 
a patriot, he was uniformly steady and vigilant in 
his duty, directed by the best motives, ' though he 
may sometimes have mistaken the means, in his in- 
tense eayemess to punicii v?ce and folly by a public 
exposure of details before considered safe from the 
shafts of satire, and left to'‘bonscience or Heaven to 
discharge. > 

In his wonderful efforts to correct the erroneous 
systl^m so long putbiied by^the government of Ire- 
land, his conduct, like his writings, did him im- 
mortal honour and gave him deserv'cd perpetuity of 
fame. His ambj^ion and greatness of spirit allowed , 
him to make no distinction with regajd to^ persons ; 
he Bpoke"^»he thought, and told the greatest tho 
severest trutfld ; and his wise opinions were always 
received with respect, if not reverence, although sel- 
dom obeye j. He was fearless to a fault in the stern 
unflinching assertion of his cause, aiij never shni^^k 
from the eye or withering frown of power; no pro- 
secution could make him even withdraw frOm public 
notice, much le^ silence the resistless eloquence of 
his tonguo and pen. Nor did the unanimous ap- 
plause of a grateful nation for the successful efforts 
of the Drapier appear to change or to exalt him in 
his own eyes ; it even failed to administer balm to 
hfe suffering mind. t 

In point of natural disposition. Swift had all the 
Irritability and moie than the unhappiness peculiar 
to a richly-gifted intellect. Then disappointment* 
the most disastrous Combination of circumstances^ 

* y ♦ 
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and consequent discontent, haunted him almost from 
his childhood, soured his temper towards the close 
of life, and prevented him from enjoying real hap- 
piness. “ I remember,** he says to lord Boling- 
broke, “ when I was a little boy I felt a great fish at 
the end of my line, which I drew up almost on the 
ground, but it drop])ed in, and the disappoiiitnient 
vexes me to this very dj^ ; and I believe it was the 
type of all my future disappointments.’* ThatVw|ft*s 
unhappy feeling/ and viewawore wholly sincere and 
unaffected there can be no doubt, gfrom flie, sad 
effects produced upon those tit* most loved and upon 
•.his own mind ; it w/j the evil spirit of his destiny, 
^hich no exorcism of love, or fa me, or success be- 

• yond the fondest hope* of genius, eould ever. expel ; 
it {ore his lieaA with cruel indiguat>:)n,* and seemed 
a part of his very nature : — 

• ■■ vxpelltts furca tamen usque rectirret.** 

It migh^ appear from sonic* fiortion 6f his letters 
that the charge of ftiisanthropy brought agaii^st Swift 
is not wholly unfounded ; hut wten turn on 
the other hand to his warm and constant friendship 
and wide-spread charity, wc arc inclined to think that 
it sprung, as he has him'self recorded, *‘ffoin his rage 
and resentment at the mortifying siglit of the slavery, 
folly, and baseness about him, and among which he 
was fqrced to live.’* Ho informs Dr. Sheridan, with 
the air of an anxious friend, that “ he would every 
day find his description of yahoos more resembling. 
You should think and deal with every man as a vil- 
lain, without calling him so or valuing him less. 
This is an old true lesson.” 

In these maxims we can evidently trace the results 
of disappointment, disease, and age. Though Swift 
was so well acquainted with human nature from its 
highest to its lowest scene, still his knowledge was 
that of the poet rather than of the philosopher — a 
fatal dower of the uC agination, morbid in some re- 
spects, rather than derived from the process of rea- 
soning and foundea ^pon experience and facts. In 
its main character, indeed, it is the knowledge of 
Sha]»pear«, Homer, Dante, Cervantes, Fielding, 
tid Bcott, rather than of AriAotle, Locke, or of men 
'Attached to philosophy, science, taste, and virtu. 

With regard to the peculiarities of his style, vigour, 
simplicity, and conciselicss assuredly take the lead. 
He was the first w'riter ^vhq expressed his meaning 
without any display of subsadiary epithets jr explc- 
tivoo of any kind, tcudii^ to weaken the impression 
of simple truth. In the use of synoiiynics Im was 
even more tj^aring than Addison, and devoted his 
attention to illustrate the force his rleas ; ayd it 
is thus that metaphor is^o seldom met with in his 
works. But he abounds in clear and beautiful Ale- 
gory, and his images arc llways just and new. In 
political discussion, his favourite #tudy, he was su- 
perior to«iny faan of his time, not exceptingAddison. 
His poems, like his masterly political iAH^rtes, are 
a series of general and particular sa^es, and were 
mostly written for some special ocAision. Even be- 
fore the complimentary lines of Pope hf had taken 
hiu rank as thtf*Rabelais of England : — 

Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air. 

Or laugh and shake in Rabelais' easy chair.” 

If less learned, his wit was more piercing and his 
satire more close and trenchant. His ideas 4^wed 
with ease and rapidity, and he usid to say “ when 
he sat doivn to write a letter he never leaned his 
head upon Jiis elbow till he had finished it.” Cwn 
magnii vvrhm appears to have been no less his 
favourite motto than it was that^f Horace, and his 
letters everywhere attest his hi^ ambition of iutel- 
leetual rule, and hia {iroud d«ire of dictating ev^ 


to the most enji^ent and great. His Journal and 
letters are tli^. tpst genuine and valuable transcripts 
of his mind; fo' in these he threw off ^11 party tram- 
mels, and his ^traordinary and ofien contradictory 
qualities shiiiel forth without alloy. They display 
complete kno>|ledgc of the world, combined with 
innumerable ti .its of benevolence, fierce resentment, 
and au iiidign^’ ion at the sufferings and oppression 
of the people, which hurried him into misanthropy. 
Though lofty and commandingVith his superiors in 
rotik, towards his equals he was full of sseial ease, 
wit, and spirit; and though rough in appearance, was 
really and Aoiidcscondingly kind to his inferiors. 
While economical and saving, he devoted his money 
to the noblest puf poses ; and he appears in this re- 
spect to have modelled his conduct upon his excel-^ 
lent obseiwatiou Vo lord Bolingbrokc, “ that a wise 
man should tlnive money in hits head, but nut in his 
heart but in his (Jecliniiig year/ he is thouglit 
to have furnished some of his disHiiguished 

friqnd’s reply, “ that a wise man should take care 
how he lets money get too much into his head, for 
it would as.surcdl^ descend to the heart, the seat of 
the passions.” 

Swiit was celebrated for his amusing ‘anecdote as 
well as Surpassing wit and repartee, and he had an 
excellent way of telling a story ; always brief and 
pithy, as if careful not td engross* the whole time 
and couvoi*sation of the Sompaiiy. Addicted to no 
vice, he seemed tf* rise superior to the meaner tempt- 
ations and pleasuies of the world ; he was heard to 
declare that on im occasion wat he intoxicated — 
neither, it might oe added, with winti nor power ; 
while from women and gaming ho appears to have 
kept himself free, from choice as well as principle. 

Swift was of middle stature, inclining to tall, ro- 
bust, and manly, with strongly marked and regular 
features. He had a high forehead, a handsome 
nose, and birgc piercing blue eyes, which retained 
their lustre to the last. He had an bxtreinely agree- 
able and expressive countenance, which, words 

of the unfortunate Vanessa, sometimes shone with a 
divine compassion, — at others, the most engaging 
tivacity, indignation, fearful passion, and striking 
awe. His mouth was pleasing, he had a fine regu- 
lar set of teeth, a round double chin with a small 
dimple ; his complexion, a light olive or pale brown. 
His voice was sharp, strong, high-toned ; but l^vvas 
a bad reader, especially of verses, and disliked 
music. His mien was erect, his head firm, and his 
whole deportment curnmauckiig. There was a stern- 
ness aiid severity in his aspect, wliich wit and gaiety 
did fiot entirely remove. When pleased he would 
smile, but never laugl^d aloud. 

In his diet Swift was abstemious ; he preferred 
plain dishes, generally hashed ; and in drinking he 
seldom exceeded a pint of claret. In his person he 
was neat and clean even to superstition, and ap- 
peared regularly dressed in his gown every moniing, 
tjP receive the visits of his. most familiar friends. 

No man, it is agreed by all his biographers, ever 
appreciated with greatcr^tact the qualities and sin- 
cerity of his friends ; and the better to assist his judg- 
ment, he formed a sort of calendar of fi^^Jdship, in 
which he Arranged them undev* I.dd&s of ungrate^ 
fult indifferent dovihtful; and it is mortifying to 
think he should have found f eason to class so many, 
even among those whom he had benefited, under 
the former head. 

With regard to Swift’s natural disposition, his 
love of study, his sagacious knowledge of mankind, 
it has been well observed by Scott that Shak- 
speare’s description of Cassius will apply to him 
admirably 
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' He reads mu^hi 
He is a great obserTer, and he looks '| ' 

Quite through the deeds of men. •' s 

Seldom he ftniles : and smiles in such isort 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn'd h i spirit^ 

That could be moved to smile at anyth ng." 

In his latter days Swift was an earl r riser, tllbugh 
at one period of his life he was sait to lie in bed 
and think of wit for the day. Of his learning it has 
been said that it was not that of a professed schols!!. 
Dr. J. Warton pointeU out the errors of quantity in 
his Latin fbrse. His Latin prose is far from classic^. 
His letter to Pope on his translation of Homer does 
not show any familiar acquaintance with%he original ; 
and his “Letter to Lord Oxford on the Fmprove- 
ment of the English Language" is almost superficial. 
In his controversy on Phalaris he had wit and sar- 
casm in abundance, bi|t little leaAiing, to bring to 
the support of lys frieim Temple. In tlie same way, 
his observations* on the chara^er of Brutus are very 
inferior t(? the masterly review of the character in 
the third volume of Gibbon's “ JVlemoirs.'* In Grgek 
Ins knowledge is said to have enabled him to read 
the best authors with tolerable facility, but not 
more ; and as regarded Latin, it did not enter into 
the critical niceties of the language. Our great 
Chaucer's fiow of W'it, the amenity and graces of his 
frank joyous spirit, wer^ Swift's early admiratidh 
and study ; he even made* a selection of a number of 
epithets in alphabetical ord^r, with references, and a 
list of the oaths used by the different characters in 
his stories. Like most other men of genius and ac- 
tive mind, he is sai(f to have been fond of old roman- 
ces, and to have carefully studied them — a fact that 
rather surprises us — with close attention. His collec- 
tion of books, however,* comprehended none of the 
cider dramatists, not even a copy of Shakspeare, 
and the modern plays of Wycherly and Rowe were 
presented by the authors. History was his leading 
pursuit, and in Hie decline of life he confined his at- 
tention nearly altogether to Clarendon. Like most 
men of l^ius. Swift was fond of residing in the 
country, though not at all susceptible to the charms 
of what is termed romantic, picturesque, or grand 
scenery. He detested field-sports and cruelty of all 
kinds, but delighted in planting and rural scenery, 
for the freedom it gave him from restraint, the open 
air, and exercise, of which he was excessively fond. 
His<indcpendeut but wayward character often made 
him appear, to those unacquainted with him, full of 
contradictionlg. A zealous churchman, he had the 
highest respect for the rights of his order, thougli he 
wrote with a spirit of satire and a levity bordering 
upon profaneness. The objegjt in view being ^ood, 
he was not over-scrupulous with regard to the means 
of effecting it ; and though a friend to liberty, he 
ranged himself on the side of the Tories. This 
choice, between two of the least evils, led to many 
impositions and forgeries on the side of his foes, 
who attributed to him a thousand meannesses and 
follies which he never said or did. Ferhajis. tlu 
strongest instance is to bo found in the “ Courtiei^ 
Creed," which, with all its clever application, con- 
tains that^ir of profaneness which Swift cfjnscien- 
tiously avoWa^: but it is wbll invented. “ I believe,” 
it runs, “in kmj^^&orge II., the greaU'kt captain 
and the wisest monarch between heaven and eart*& ; 
and in sir Robert Waipole,'' his only minister, our 
lord, who was begotten of Barret, the attorney, bom 
of Mrs. W. of ISDughton, accused of corruption, con- 

■ Many of which are at this time in the hands of his descend- 
ant. Mr. Edmund Swift, conservator of the regalia in thdTower. 
who possesses also a portrait of the dean taken when he was in 
ndvnnood years, and some other cariosities ^pertaining to his 
celebrated relative, especially the origintil MSS. of Swiit’e poli- 
tical treatises and poems prevUmfiy publBhod 


yicted, expelled, and imprisoned. He went down 
into Norfolk ; the third year he came up again ; he 
ascended into the administration, and sitteth at the 
head of the treasury, from whence he shall pay all 
those who shall vote as they are commanded. I be- 
lieve in Horace’s [his brother's] treaty, the sanctity 
of the bishops, the independency of the lords, the 
integrity of the commons, restitution from Spain, 
resY^^'e/tion of credit, discUarge of the public debts, 
and peace everlasting. * 

Swif(4s publjc spirit and extensivd charities failed 
to protect him from 4Aie qharges of parsimony and 
avarice, though even Johnsonyidmitted they were 
never suffered to encroach upon his virtue ; 
though frugal by inclination, iie was liberal by prin-V 
ciple. “ Wealth," l^o said, “ is liberty, and liberty 
is a blessing fittest for a philosopher. Gay is a slave 
just by. 2000f. too little, but he could nut live 
dignitate; he declares ,it would kill month 

to make any abatement in his liberalities." He 
writes also^ to Pope — “ Your wants are so few that 
you need not be\ich to supply them, auc^my wants 
are so many that a king's 7,000,000 of guineas would ' 
not support, me." 

The dean’s singularities were indulged even in 
the moat refined society, for, though a perfect master 
of aristocratic and court manners, he i\evertheless 
put them aside, and assumed a frankness and yiunt- 
ness which beat down all defence, and proved at 
first intolerably annoying. He once insisted upon 
lady Burlington singing for him, though she ex- 
pressed repeated wishes to be excused, and not 
knowing her tormentor, at length burst into tears ; 
while it is recorded that Vanessa actually struck him 
for his freedom of manner the first time she was in 
his company. Sometimes he carried his peculiarity 
to a ludicrous or insulting length, especially towards 
ladies if they showed any want of attention or re- 
spect. Dining at a house wLtlVe part of the table- 
cloth next him happened to have a small hole, 
he tore it as wide as he could, «o as to eat his soup 
through it. The reason assigned for such behaviour 
was to mortify the laf^ of the house, ai<U to tvsich 
her to pay a proper attention to housewifery. Though 
steady in his friendships, his aversion, as in the in- 
stances of Somers, Wharton^aiid Marlborough, was 
carried even beyond the gra^, and he pursued their 
funeral trains with ke<$n satirical epitaphs. He 
levelled Sarcasms at Steele in his " Rhapsody on 
Poetry and seized upon chief-justice Whitbhed 
like a»flerce terrier upon some noxious vqrmin, which 
he tears and worries after it is killed. By a re- 
iterated fire *of lampoons, squibs, and epitaphs, he 
male him odious and contemptible in the eyes of 
the people, considering i^his duty, as in the case of 
Wood, to make him an example to all future ages, 
and coupling his name With that of Auytus, the 
accuser oCs^^^crates. His satire covej*ed tJie lawyer 
Bettesworth' v.'ith such ridicule and contempt that he 
declared feelingly in the house of commons that it 
had deprived him of full 1200/. a-year; no trifle, 
especially h\ that period. 

Swift often submitted his MS. pronuctions to the 
correction of his friends, and weighed their objec- 
tions with candour and impartiality. He made nu- 
merous alteratidiis in the poem of “ Baucis and 
Philepion" at Addison’s suggestion. He put one of 
his pamphleto irJto the hands of a clergy'man, and 
consented to strike out a number of passages ; but 
OA seeing the publication the critic beqame aware 
of the injudicious alterations, and expressed his re- 
gret. “ Sir,” replied Swift, “ I considered them of 
no very great consequence ; but had 1 stood uj) in 
tl^eir defence you nUght have imputed it to an au- 
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Johnson vPirton and Hawkeswort]|« made the following 
ol)ser\ itions on tho work 

This important yeir iient into the world *Oul1i\er*a 
1 r iM Is a production so At w and so strange, that it hllcd the 
Ti uUrwith I mingled (.motion of merriment and amaaement 
It wis riccivtd with Mich avidity, that the price of the first 
edition uas raised befon the second could he made . It was 
it 1 1 by the high and the low, the learned andiUitersio Cti 
tu ism vv IS. lor i whili lost m wonder No rules of judgmeiit 
win ipph d too. h^ik'^writteDgiu open defiance of truth and 
riguliiity Hut whin lutinctioM came to he made, the part 
whi( h g i\o least pk vine was thpt wliich desenbes tho Flying 
Isl lud md th it whicn gave most disgust must be the history 
if tht Hoiiyhuhnms VVliile Sw ift w as enjoying the reputation 
of his new work the ne(&^ ^he king's devth arrived, and he 
kisied the hands ol the W v kraj; and queen three days after 
Iheir leeesii n ^*6^ ^ ^ 

* (/uUivi r s Travels’ and\n«ttk'^ ' *" ’ indis 

piital (V till two most runitil works of Swift ” 

* f roui tli< whole of tno i two vo) ages to I ilhput and Brah* 
dinguag iiises one gencril remaiHt which, however obvious, 
lias bet n om ilooked by those who consider them os little moie 
thill th spoit of i wanton imagination YVhen human 
Ktions lie iscribed to pigmies and ^nts, there ore few 
Hilt do not (xeite iither contempt, uisgust, or horror, to 
le eribe ihi ni thereftne to such boin^ was perhaps the most 
piub iblt method of engaging the mind to examine them with 
iiteutiou unajudne nt them with ifttpartlalitv, by siupending 
the tisiiu iti in of habit and exhibiting familuur oIqom in a 
111 w likht 1 hi use of tlio table, then is not lets apparentthan 
impoit lilt and ixleusive , and that this use was intended 
Hu iiilhui can be doubted only by those who are dispoaM m 
uilii m that order *ind regul inty are the effects of chance. 

lo mortify pride, which, indeed, was not made for |B*B» 
in 1 ) rodiii ei not only the most ridiculous follies, but the most 
I xtt nsi\i culamit> appears to liavo been one general view #f 
till luHioi in every part ot these Travel! Personal strenglli 
in 1 bi auty the wisaom and the virtue of mankmd, betotat 
objects not of pride, but of humiUty, in the dimmutuve ifiAtere 
and cuntiiiiptible wiakness ot the UUlputiaaii Itt ^ BHtid 
defiiuiity of the Brolidingnaglans, m the IMOty ^ the 

LipuUius mil in the parallel drawn between 
and those ot Hie Huuyhnhnms ” * 


THE PUBLISHtR TO TUB 


very plnm and simple ; and the on|y fault ^ find isy 
that me hu^or, i^r the manner of trayellersy is a 
little too circums&ntial. There is an air of truth 
apparent through the whole ; and, indeed, the au- 
^or was BOsdisttnguished for his veracity, that it 
became a sort of proverb among his neighbours at 
Eedriff, when any one affirmed a thing, to say **it 
was as trUO as if Mr. Gulliver had spoken jt.” 

By the advice of several worthy persons, to whom, 
^iih the author*! permission, I communicated these 
^papers, 1 now veiMrO to send them into the world, 
hoping they may oe, at least for some time, a better 
entertainment to oar young noblemen than the com- 
mon scribbles of pohtict and party. 

This vohsme would have been at least twice aa 
large, if 1 hRd aiUi made bold to stnke out innume- 
rable passBM^relatsng to the wmds and tides, as 
well, ae to tho ^'RrEstions and bearings in the several 
voyi^ei, together wflh the miy^ute descriptions of 
the mamgtSttflint of the ihip in ulorms, in the style 
ofetuorst Ukewise the account o^ longitudes and la- 
titudes I WhePSlA I have reasory to apprehend that 
Hfl may be a htlle dlsatisfied . but I was 

resolved to dt the work, as much as possible to the 
Oapaoity of leaders. However, if my own ig- 
hbTSfiioe ha lea aidurB shall have led me to commit 
s^e miotiihes, I alone am answerable for them : 
and if ally trav^er has a cunosity to see the whole 
work St large, as it capip Jtom the hands of tho 
author, will be ready to gratify him. 

As for any further partic 'lars relating to the au- 
thor, Che reader will receive satisfactum from the 
dmt pagOi of the book. Rickard SymPsom. 


IJITTER FBOH Afl&lN dbLLlVBIl TO IHS COUSIN 

BYHPSOirp WIUTTBN in the year 1727. 


Tiir aiithoi of fhese Travels^ Mr. Lemuel GuUbM 
IS my ancient and intimate friend ; there to likeWiM 
some relation between us on the mother^ aide. 
About thiee years ago, Mr. Gulliver, growing wedry 
ot the concourse of curious people coming to Idha A 
his house in llediiif, made a small purd^e of laddf 
With a convenient house, maar Newark, in Nottiag- 
hainshirii^is native country, where he now lives po* 
tire d, yet nsk^^l^esteem among his nei^hoiirB^ 

Although Mr. ixiillher was bom iu Ndltingmimii 
shire, where hts father dwelt, yet 1 have Keata mb 
N i} his family came fiom Oxfordahtoe { to conffirnt 
which, I have observed in the churchyiird at 
buiy, in that co%nty, several tombs and monuments 
ot the Gullivers 

Befoio he quitted Bedriff he||e{t the custody of 
the tollowing papeis in my hanX, with the lifierty 
to dispose of them as 1 should think 0t. lhave 
carefully perused them, three tunes. The style to 

VOL, I. 


I a^B you willVveadV to own publiclj, whenever 
>ou 8hjS4 be called to it, that, by your great and 
j&equMSt urgj^ncy, you prevailed on inf to publish a 
very loibee and ^mcorreet account of my travels, with 
direction, to h^^ifume young gentleman ol either 
university to put them m older, and correct the 
etyid", as m^Giwein DampiCr did, by my advice, in 
h£l hook called A Voyage BouneZ the Worlck** 
But ido not remember 1 gave you power to ooimeiit 
mat mything should be omitted, foxd much lesS that 
anytirag should he inserted : therefore, as to the 
latte^ I do here renounce everythmg of that kind, 
particularly a piffagraph about her majesty queen 
Anne, of most pious and glorious memory, although 
l^d reveience and esteem her moie &an any of 
the human species. But you, or your interpolator, 
ought to have considered that, as it was not my 
inclination, so wasit not decent, to praise any animal 
uur composition diefore my master Houifh$ihimf 


2 GULLIVER'S TRAVI 

and, besides, the fact was altogether false ; for to selyes ; for sVne of them will not allow me to be 
my knowledge, being in England during some part the author oSn^ own travels, aiid others make me 
of her majesty’s reign, she did goyem by a chief author of books to which I am wholly a stranger, 
minister; nay, even by two successively; the first I find, likewise, that your printer has been so 
whereof was the lord of Godolphin, and the second careless as to confound the times, and mistake the 
the lord of Oxford ; so that you have made me say dates, of my several voyages and returns ; neither 
the thing that WW not. Likewise, in the account assigning the true year, nor the true month, nor day 
6f the aeaden^ ^nrojeotors, and several pats^ggs of gf the month i and I hear the ordinal manuscript 
my disobuite !my master Houyhnhnm, ydu nave is all destroyed since the puh)ication of my book ; 
eith^ somittedL some msfterial circumstances, or neither have I any copy left. .-However, I have sent 
minced or .pranged the m in such a banner that I some corrections, which you may insert, if ever 
Sh niy my When I formerly there should be a second edition ; and yet I cannot 

Ainted to you soimming of this in a letter, you stand to them, but shall leave that matter to my 
fwere pleased to answer, “ that you were afr^d of judicious and ca||Ldid readers, to adjust it as they 
gi^ng offenc^; that people in bower were very please. 

watchful over the press, and apt not only to inter- h hear some oi^ur sea Yahoos find fault with my 
jpret but to punish everything which looked like an sea language, as not proper hi many parts, nor now 
tnflbndolkif^I think you call it). But, pray, how in use. I bannot help it. In mpr first voyages 
could thaf wnich I spoke so Irikny years ago, and at while I was young. Is was instructed by the oldest 
above five thousand leagues tllstance, in, another mariner^ and learned to speak as they did. But 1 
reign, be applied to any of the Yahoos wbo^ow are baVe since found that the sea Yahoos are apt, like 
said to govern the herd ; especially at a time when the land ones, to become new-fangled in their words, 

I little thought on or feared the unhappiness of which the latter change every year ; insomuch, as I 
living under them 1 Have not I the meftt reason to remember, upon each return to my own country, 
complain, when I sec these very Yahoos carried by their oU dialect was so altered, that I could hardly 
Mouyhnhnms in a vehicle, as if these were brutes, understand the new. And I observe, when any 
and those^he rational creatures 1 And, indeed, to Yahoo comes from London, out iuriosity, to visit 
avoi<f so monstrous and detestable a sight was one me at my house, we nei|}ier of us are able to deliver 
principal motive of my retirement hither. i our conceptions in a manner intelligible to the other. 

Thus much I thought proper to tell yon in rela- If the censure bf the Yahoos could anyway affect 

tion to yourself, and to the trust I reposed in you. me, I should have great to complain that 

I do, in the next place, complain of my own great some gfAem are 0> bold think my book of 

want of judgment, in being prevailed upon, by the travels mine own brain ; and 

entreaties and false reasonings of you and some have gone so far as to drop hints, that the //ou- 
others, very much against my own opinion, to suffer yhnhnms and Yahxios have no more existence than 
my travels to be published. Pray bring to your the inhabitants of Utopia. 

mind how often I desired you to consider, when Indeed I must confess that, as to the people of 
you insisted on thedlotive of public good, that the LilUput^ Brobdingray, (for so the word should have 
Yahoos were a sp^ies of animals utterly incapable been spelt, and not erroneously Rrnhdmgnagt) and 
of amendment by precepts or example ; and so it iMputa, I have never yet heard of any Yahoo so pre- 
bas proved ; for, instead of seeing a full stop put to sumptuous as to dispute their being, the facts I 
all abusea and corruptions, at least in this little have related concerning them; because the truth 
island, as I had reason to^expect, — behold, after immediately strikes every reader with conviction, 
above six months’ warning, I cannot learn that my And is there less j)robability in my account of the 
book has produced one single effect according to my Houyhnhnms or Yahoos, when it is manifest, as to 
intenticMtfB. I desired you would let me know, by a the latter, there are so many thousands, even in this 
letter, when party and ^faction were extinguished ; country, who only differ from their brother brutes 
judges learned and uprigftt ; pleaders honest and in Houyhn/mm^land because they use a sort of jabber, 
modest, with some tincture of common sense, and ond do not go naked 1 I wrote for their amendment, 
SmiUifield blazing with pyramids of law-books; the and not their approbation The united praise of 
young nobftity’s education entirely change^ ; the the whole race would be ofiess consequence to me 
physicians banished ; the female.FoAots abou^ing than the neighing of those two degenerate //ou- 
in virtue, honour, truth, *and good sense ; courts and yhnhnms I keep in mg stable ; because from these, 
levees of great ministers thoroughly weeded \nd degenerate as thejr are, I still igaprove in some virtues, 
swept; wit, merit, and lemming rewarded ; all dis- without any mixture of vice, 
gracers of the press, in prose and ^rsc, condemned Uo these miserable animals presume to think that 
to eat npthix^g but their own cotton, and quench I am so degenerated as to defend my veracity! Ya?ioo 
their thirst with their own ink. Thes# and a thou- as I am, it is well known through all Houyhnhnm- 
sand other reformations I firmly counted upon by land that, by the instructions gnd example of my 
your encouragement ; as, indeed, ^hey were plainly ittustrious master, I was able, in the compass of two 
deducible from the precepts delivered ig my book, years, (although, I confess, with the utmost difficulty,) 
Arnditmustlft owned that seven months were a to renmve that infemal^htbit of lying, shuffling, dc- 
suffleient time to correct every vice and folly to ceiving, and equivocating, so deeply roQ^j d in the 
which Yahoos are subject, if their natures had been very soul^of all my species, cspeci^y^jlliCfiuropeans. 
capable of the least disposition to virtue or whdom. «I have other complaints to this vexa- 

Tet, so far have you been from answering my expect- tious occasion; but I^forb^r troubling myself or 
ation in any of your letters, tkati^ on the coiftrary, you any further. I must ttcely confess that since 
you are loading our carrier every week with libels, my last return some corruptions of my Yahoo nature 
and keys, and reflections, and memoirs, and second have revived in me, by conversing vfith a few of your 
parts ; wh'^rcin I see myself accused of reflectilig species, and particularly those of my own family, 
upon great state folks ; of degrading human nature, by an unavoidsLbll necessity ; else 1 should never 
(for so they have still the confidfnee to 8t;^e ftp) and have attempted so absurd a project as that of re- 
ef abusing the female aex. 1 f^id, likewise, that the forming the Yahoo race in this kingdom : but I have 
writers of those bundles are nq^ agreed among them- now done with all such visionary schemes for ever. 
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A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT. 


CHlPTEE I. 

Tlui anttior gives some account of bimaclf and famUy. Hft 

flrat incliicuments to travel. He is shipwruck^t and swims 

for his life. Gets safe on shore in the eouti^ of Lilliput. 

Is made a iirisoncr. and carried up the country. 

My father had a small estate in !Nt>ttinghamshire : 

1 was the third of five sons. He sent me to Emanuel 
College in Cambridge, ^t fourteen 'years- old, where 
1 resided tlircc years, and applied myaulf close to 
my studies ; but the charge oLmaintaining me, al- 
though I l^d a very scanty m^wance, being too 
great for a harrow fortune, I was bound apprentice 
to Mr. James Bates, an eminent surgeon in London, 
with whom I continued four years : my father now 
and then sending me small sums of money, 1 laid 
them out in learning navigation, and other ^^arts of 
tlic mathematics, useful to those who intend to travel^ 
as 1 always belic-^(bit wo^ld be, some time or other, 
my fortune to do. When I left Mr. Bates I went 
down to my father, where, % the assistance of him 
and my uncle John, and some othea relations, I got 
forty pounds, and a of thirty pounds a -year 

to maintain me at : thei^ 1 studied physic 

two years and seven jjj w;«^ld be 

\isoful in long voyages. 

Soon after my returif from Leyden I was recom- 
mended by my good master, Mr. Bates, to be sur- 
geon to tlio Swallow, captain Abraham Paimel, 
commander, with whom I continued three years 
and a half, making a voyage or two into the Levant, 
and some other parts. When I came back I re- 
solved to setUe in London, to which Mr. Bates my 
master encouraged me, and by him I was recom- 
mended to several patients. 1 took part of a small 
liouse in the Old Je’wry; and, being advised to alter ^ 
my condition, 1 married Miss Mary Burton, second 
daughter to Mr. Edmund Burton, hosier, in New- 
gatc-streot, with whom I received four hundred 
pounds for a portion. 

But my good master Bates dying in two years 
after, and I having few friends, my business began 
to fail ; for my conscience would not suffer me to 
imitate the bad practice of too many among my 
brethren. Having therefore consulted with ^y 
wife and some of fny acquaintance, X determined 
to go again to sea. ) was burgeon successively 
in two ships, and made several voyages, for six 
years, to the East and West Indies, by which I 
got some addition to my fortune. My hours of 
leisure I spent in reading the ^est authors, ancient 
and modern, being al^vays provided with a goo(^ 
number of books ; and when I was a-shore, in ob- 
serving the manners and diipositions of the people, 
as well as learning their language, wherein I shad a 
great facili55j/.l^Yj;be strength of my memory. 

The last ot veyages uot proving-»very for-* 
tunate, I grew weary of the sea, and intended ^ 
stay at home with my wife and family. I removed 
from the Old Jewry to Fetter-lane, and frpm thence 
to Wapping, hoping to get business amon<|p tho 
sailors ; but it would not turn to account. After 
three years' expectation that things would mend, I 
accepted an advantageous offer from captain William 
Prichard, master of the Antelope, who was makiug 
a voyage to tho South Sea. We set sail from Bristol 



May 4, 1699, and our voygge at first^was very pros- 
peroqp. • • * 

It would not be ^ for some reasons, to 

trouble the reader with the "P||Liculars of our ad- 
ventures in those seas : let it suffice to inform hinf ^ 
that, in our passage from thentfe to the East Indies, 
we were drivcti by a -^olent storm to tKe north-wCst 
of Van Diemen's Land. By an observation we 
found ourselves in the latitude of 30® soulii^ 
Twelve of oyr crew, were ^ dead by>^nSjmoderate 
labour and ill food f the rest werp in a very weak 
conditioxf, •On 5th of November, which was 
the beginning of summer in those parts, the weather . 
being very hazy, the seamen spied a rock within 
half a cable '0 length of the ship ; but the wind was 
so strong that we were driven directly upon it, and 
immediately split. Six of the crew, of whom I was 
one, having let down the boat into the see, made a 
shift to get clear of the ship and the rock. aWc 
rowed, by my computation, about three leagues, till 
were able to work no longer, being already spent 
with labour while we were in the ship. We there- 
fore trusted ourselves to the mercy of the waves, and 
in about half an hour the boat was overset by a 
sudden flurry from the north. What became of my 
companions in the boat, as well as of those who es- 
caped on the rock, or were left in the vessel, I can- 
not tell, but conclude they were all lost. For my 
own part, I swam as Fortxme directed me, and was 
pushed forward by wind and trae. I often let my ‘ 
legs drop, and could feel no botibm ; but when 1 
was almost gone, and able to stAigglc no longer, I 
found myself within my depth, and by tliis time the 
storm was much abateil^ The declivity wal so simll 
that 1 walked near a mile before I got to the shore, 
which I conjectured was about eight o’clock in the 
evening. 1 then advanced forward near half a mile, 
but could flot discover any sign of houses or inhabit- 
ants ; at least I was in a» ^ak a condition that I 
did not ffi) 8 erve them. I was extremely tired, and 
with that and the heat of tfce weather, and aboTit 
half a pint of brandy that I drank as 1 le£t the ship, 

I found myself nluch inclined to sleep. I lay down 
on tBb grass, Vhiclf was veiy short and soft, where 
I slept sounder than ever 1 remembered to have 
done in my life, and, as i. reckoned, about nine 
hours, for when I ^w^ed it was just daylight. I 
attempted to rise, out was not able to stir ; for, as I 
happened to |jLe on my bdek, I found Ay artns and 
legs were strongly fastened on each side to the 
ground, and my hair, which was long and thick, 
tied do-wn in the same manner. I likewise felt 
several slender ligatures across ray ^dy, from my 
arm-pits to my thighs. I could only ffiok upwards^ 
tile sun began to grow hot, and the light offended 
my eyy. 1 heai^ a confused noise about me, but, 
in the posture I uiy, could see nothing except the 
sky. Jn a little time I felt something alive moving 
on my left leg, wliich, advancing gqntly forward 
over my breast, came almost to my chin ; when, 
bendiug my eyes downward os much as { could, I 
perceived it to be a human creature not six inches - 
high, with a bow arrow in his bands, and a 
quiver at his back, ^n the mean time, I felt at least 
forty more of the same kind (as I conjectured) fol« 

B 2 , 
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lowing the first. I was in the utmost astonishmcut, 
an<l roai'cd so loud that they all ran back in a fiight; 
and some of them, as I was afterwards told, were 
hurt with the falls they got by leaping from my sides 
upon the ground. However, they soon returned; 
and one of them, who ventured so far as to get a 
full sight of my face, lifting up his hands and eyes 
by way of admiration, ^ried out, in a shril^but dis- 
tinct voice, HMnah degul; the others repotleS the 
same words ^erai timee; but I then knew not 
what tney mc&t. I lay all this while, as tile (pader 
may believe, in great At length, strug- 

gling to get looBe^#%ad the fortune to bre^k the 
itringB, and wrench out the pegs that fastened my 
left arm to the grouftd ; for, by 4ifting it up to my 
^'Se, 1 disedVered the methofls iSie^liad taken to 
' pmd me, and, at the same time, with a violent pull, 
Hi^^ich g|L\e me excessive pain, I a little loosened the 
\Btring8 t^L^ticd dowi^ my hair on tl^e left side, so 
that 1 was justcable to turri^ny head about two 
inches. But the creatures ran (^IF a ^cbiid time 
, before I could seize them ; whereupon there was a 
great shout, in a very shrill accent, and, after it 
ceased, I heard one of them cry aloud, liplgo phonac ; 
when, ill an instant, I felt above an hundred arrows 
discharged on my left hand, which pricked me like 
so manymeedles ; and besides, they shot another 
flight into the air, as we do bombs in Europe, 
whereof many, I suppose, fell on my body (though 
1 felt them not), and some on my face, which 1 im- 
mediately covered with my left hand. When this 
shower of arrows was over I fell a-groaiiiug witli 
grief and pain ; and then, striving again to get loose, 
they discharged another volley, larger than the first, 
and some of them attempted, with snears, to stick 
me in the sides ; but, by good luck, ihad on me a 
buff Jerkin, which they could not pierce. 1 thought 
it the most prudenL method to lie still ; and my de- 
sign was to continue so till night, when, my left 
hand being alrca^ loose, I could easily free myself; 
and as for the inhKbitonts, I had reason to believe 
I might he a match for the greatest army they 
covld brflig against me, if t^ey were all of the same 
size with him that 1 saw. But fortune disposed 
otherwise of me. "When the people observ ed 1 was 
quiet they discharged no more arrows ; but by the 
noise I heard 1 knew their numbers increased ; and 
about four yards front ni#, over against my right 
ear, I heard a knocking for above an hourf like that 
o^pcople at work, when, turning my head that way 
as well as^hc pegs and strings would perniiSme, I 
saw a stage erected about a foot and a half from the 
ground, capable of hoj^ing fouf of tile inliabillants, 
with two or three ladders to mount it ; from wlience 
one of them, who seemed to be a person of quality, 
made me a long speech, whereof understood not 
one syllable. But I should have mentioned that, 
before the ptincipal person began l^s oration, he 
cried out three times, Langro dehulnan (these words 
and the former were afterwards repeated and ex- 
plained to me) ; whereupon, immediately, about 
fifty of tlie inhabitants came and cut th^strings that 
ftstened the Ifeft side of my head, which gave me 
the liberty of turning it to the right, and of observ- 
ing the person and gesture of him^at was toxpeak. 
He appeared to be of a middle a^, and tallOT than 
any of tlie other three who attended him ; yjfiereof 
on? was a page, that hcM up hisetrain, and seemed 
to he somewhat longer than my middle finger ; the 
other twq, stood one on each side to support hjin. 
He acted every part of an orator, and I could ob- 
serve many periods of threatemngs, and others of 
promises, pity, and kindness. ^ answered in a few 
words, but in the mok submissiye manlier, lift^g 
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up my left Lind and both my eyes to the sun, ns 
calling him 4>]^^a witness ; and being almost famished 
W'ith hunger, having not eaten a morsel for some 
hours before I left the ship, I found the demands of 
nature so strong upon me that I could not forbear 
6ho\triiig my impatience (perhaps against the strict 
rules of decency), by putting my linger frequently 
to my mouth, to signify that I wanted food. U’hc 
^mrgo (for so they call a greaf lord, as 1 afterwards 
Jearned) understood me very well. He descended 
ftom the stage, and commanded that several ladders 
should be applied to my sides, on which above a 
hundred or the inhabitants mounted, and walked 
towards my mo^th, laden with baskets full of meat, 
which had been provided and sent thither by the 
kigg*s orders, up^n the first intelligence he received 
of me. I observed there "Vj^as the flesh of several 
animals, but could not distinguish tlj^cm by the taste. 
There wero shouldei^s, fegs, and loins, shaped like 
those of* mutton, ai^d very well dressed, ^ut smaller 
tl¥in the wings of a lark. 1 eat them by two or 
three at a mouthful, and took three loaves at a time, 
about the bigness of musket-bullets. They supplied 
me as fast as they could, showing a thousand marks 
of wot^er and astonishment at my bulk and appe- 
tite. I then made another sign, lliat I wanted 
drink. They found by my eating t^at a small quan- 
tity would not suffice nm ; and, being a most inge- 
nious people, they slung up, with great dexterity, 
one of their largest hogsheads, then rolled it towards 
my hand, and beat out the ^»or^ ^ I drank it oif at a 
draught, which I <_might vveU^o, for it did not hold 
half d tast ed JtSi^e a small wine of Bur- 

gundy, hut much more oSicious. They brought me 
a second hogshead, w'hich i drank in the same 
manner, and mg.de signs for more, but they had 
none to give me. When I had performed these 
wondcra they shouted for joy, and danced upon my 
breast, repeating several times, as they did at first, 
Jlekimh degid. They made me a sign that 1 should 
throw down the two hogsheads, but first warning 
the people below to stand out of the way, erjing 
aloud, Borach mevolah ; and when they saw the 
•vessels in the air, there was a universal shout of 
Ilckirtah dttgul. I confess I was often tempted, 
while they were passing backwards and forwards on 
iny body, to seize forty or fifty of the first that camo 
in my reach, and dash them against the ground. 
But the remembrance of what 1 had felt, w’hieh pro- 
bably might not be the worst they could do, and the 
promise of honour I made (iicm — for so I interpreted 
my submissive behaviour — soon drove out these 
im^inations. Besiebs, 1 now considered myself as 
bound by the laws (S' hospitality to a people who 
had treated me with so mffch expense and mag- 
nificence. However, in my thou^its 1 could not 
sufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of these dimi- 
nutive mortals, who durst venture to mount and 
walk upon my body^ while on(i of my hands was at 
^berty, without trembling at The very sight of so 
prodigious a creature as I must appear to them. 
After some time, when ithey observed that I made 
no mere demands for meat, there appeared before 
me a person of high rank from his majesty. 

His excellency, having mounted^Mno small of roy 
ifght leg, advanced forwards up to my iaco, with 
about a dozen of his«rctin^e ; and, producing his 
credentials, under the signet-royal, which -he applied 
close to my eyes, spoke about ten^inutes without 
any signs of anger, but with a kind of determined 
resolution, often pointing forwards, which, as I af- 
terwards found, was towards the capital city, about 
half a mile distant ; whither it was akrecd by his 
majesty in council that I must be etoveyed. 1 
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answered in a few words, but to no purpose, and 
made a sign with my hand that was '/oose, putting 
it to tlie other (but over his exp^cUency's head, 
for fear of huAing him or his train), and • tlien to 
my own head and body, to signify that I desired 
my liberty. It appeared that he understood me 
well enough, for he shook his head by way of dis- 
approbation, and held his hand in a posture to show 
that 1 must be carried as a prisoner. However, 1^ 
made other signs, to l^t me know that 1 should have 
meat and drink enough, and very good treatment: 
Whereupon I once' more thought of attempting 
break my bonds ; but again, when I iilt the smart 
of the arrows upon my face and hands, Which were 
all in blisters, and many of the dart# still sticking in 
them, and observing likewise that the number of 
my enemies increased, I gave tol^ens td let tlitin 
know that they might do with me what they pleased. 
Upon this the and his train withdrew, with 
much civiyty and cheerfsil tounteiiances. Soon 
after I heard a general shout, with frequAit repe- 
titions of the words, Tcplom aelan ; and I felt great 
iiiiniluM’s of people on my left side, relaxing the cords 
to such a degree that I was able to turh upon my 
right, and to case myself with making water, which 
I very plentifully did, to the great astonishment of 
the people, who, conjecturing by my motion what i 
was going to dd| flnmediately opened to the right 
and left on that side, to avofcl the torrent which fell 
with noise and violence from me. But l^fore 
this they had daubed my face antf both my ftnds 
with a sort of ointiij#w\‘s^r*#ery pleasant to the miell, 
which, in a few minurv?. removed all the smart of 
thfir arrowat These to the 

rofreahinent I had received by their victuals and 
drink, which were very nourishing, disposed me to 
sleep. I slept about eight hours, as 1 was after- 
wards assured ; and it was no wonder, for the phy- 
sicians, by the emperor's order, had mingled a sleei)y 
potion in the hogsheads of wine. 

It seems that, upon the first moment I was dis- 
covered slcd{)iiig on the ground after my landing, 
tlie cmpciror had early notice of it by an express, 
and determined, in council, that I should be tied in^ 
the manner 1 have related (which was done in the 
night, while 1 slept), that plenty of meat and drink 
siiould be sent to me, and a machine prepared to 
carry me to the capital city. 

This resolution, perhaps, may appear very bold 
and dangerous, and, 1 am coiiftdcut, would not be 
imitated by any prince in Europe on the like occa- 
sion. However, in ray opinion, it ’ was extremely 
prudent, as well as generous ; for, supposing t^ese 
people had endeavoured to kil* me with their spears- 
and arrows while 1 w^ asleep, I should certainly 
have awaked with the first sense of smart, which 
might BO far have roused my rage and strength as to 
have enabled me to break the strings wherewith I 
was tied ; after which, as they were not able to 
make resistance, so 4licy coukUcxpect no mercy. 

These people arc most excellent mathematicians! 
and arrived to a great perfection in mechanics, by 
the countenance and encoi^gement of the emperor, 
who is a renowned patron pf learning. 'This^prince 
has several ^u: f bines fixed on wheels, for the carriage 
of trees and othcr^gr^at weights. He ofleii buil|}s 
his largest men-of-war, ^whereof some arc nine feet 
long, in the woods where the* timber grows, and has 
them carried on these engines three or four hundred 
yards to the seaf Five hundred carpenters ami en- 
gineers were immediately set at work to prepare the 
gn?atcst engine they had. It was a frame of wood 
raised three inches from the ground, about seven 
feet long, and four wide, moving upon twenty-two 
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wheels. The shout I heard was upon the arrival of 
this engine, which, it seems, set out in four hours 
after my landing. It was brought parallel to me as 
1 lay. But the principal difficulty was to raise and 
' s me in this vehicle. Eighty poles, each of ono 
high, were erected for this purymse, and very 
strong cords, of the bigness of pack-thread, were 
fastened by hooks to many bandages which the 
wo^i^cti had girt round my neck, my hands, my 
body, a^d my legs. Nine hundred ^f the strongest 
men wera employed to driw up these ^ords, many 

puller's fastened on the poles ; and thus, in less than 
three hours, I was raised ji.iJ^jlung into the engine, 
and there tied fast. All this I^as told ; for, whilq ’ 
the whole operation was performing, I lay in a pro-A^- 
found sleep, bv thd force of that sopoi^ferous mq^i- 
cine infused into* liquor. Fifteen hundred of 
the emperor's largest horses, each about four inchea 
and a half high, were employed to dra\^’'>» towaToi^ 
the metropolis, whiclt, ’’as I said, was h^f a mile 
distant. ^ * • 

About fmir hc^rs after we began our journey, I 
awaked by a very ridiculous accident ; for the • • 
carriage being stopped awhile, to adjust something 
that was out* of order, two or three of the young na- 
tives had the curiosity to see how I looked when I 
was asleep ; they climbed up into the engine, and, 
advancing very softly to my face, one ot* them, an. 
olKccr in ^ho guards, put the sharp end of his^alf- 
gpike a good way up into my left nostril, which 
tickled my nose like a straw, and made me sneeze 
violently ; whereupon they stole off unpcrceived, and 
it was three weeks before I knew the cause of my 
waking so suddenly. . We made a long march the 
remaining part of the .day, and rested at night with 
five hundred guards on each side of me, half with 
torches and half with bows and arrows, ready to 
shoot me if I should offer to stir. The next morn- 
ing at sunrise we continued outmarch, and arrived 
within two hundred yards of the city-gates about 
noon. The emperor, and all his ^urt, came out to 
meet us ; but his great oftlcers would by no means 
suffer his majesty to endanger bis person mount- 
ing on my body. • 

At the place where the carriage stopped there 
stood an ancient temple, esteemed to be the largest 
in the whole kingdom ; which, having been pol- 
luted some years before by an unnatural murder, 
was, according to the zc%,l ot those people, looked 
upon as profane, and therefore had been appliedjCo 
common use, and all the o^aments and furniture 
carried away. In this edifice it was d<ftcrmincd I 
should lodge, » The great gate fronting to tlie north 
was Shout four fecthigh, aud almost two feqt wide, 
thrcRigh which I could easilj creep. On each side 
of the gate was a small wiAlow, not above six inches 
from the grounds; into that on the left side the 
king's smith conveyed fourscore and glcvcq chains, 
like those that hang to a lady's watcli in Europe, 
and almost as *large, which were locked to my left 
leg with six-and-Airty padlocks. Over a^inst this 
temple, on Jhe other side of the great highway, at 
twenty feet distance, there was a turAt at least fi#e 
feet high. Here the emperor ascended, witli many 
principal lords of his court, to have an opportunity 
of viewing me, «is I was told, for 1 could not see 
them. It was reckoned that above a hundred thou- 
sand dnhahitants came out of the town upon the 
same errand ; ancf, in spite of my guards, I believe 
there could not be fewer than ten thousand at se- 
v*al times, who mounted my body by the help of 
ladders. But a proclamation was soon issued to 
forbid it upon paimof death. When the workmen 
found it was impossible for me to break loose, they 
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out all the sttlngB thatbi^d me; 'whereupon I rose 
up with as melancholy a disposition as ever 1 had in 
my life. But the'hoise and astonishment of the 
people at seein^^ine rise and walk are not to be ex- 
pressed. .The>diainsthat held my left leg were about 
two yarda long, and gaye me nut only the liberty of 
walking .backwards and forwards in a semicircle, 
but^ h^lhg fixed witliin four inches of the gate, 
allbv^d me to creep in, and lie at my full l«pgt||i in 

temple* ^ * 

^ r • 

CHA? 3 PER.II. 

The emperor OC Lillipnlii^tonded by several of tlie nobility, 

* comm to flee the author in his confinement. Tlie emperor's 
person and habit descsibed. Ijcariiud men appoiiiti'd to 
ta^h the author their language. gains favour by his 
mild dispositimi. His pockets are seafthed. and his sword 
and pistols taken from him. 

SM i« 4 ^und myself on my feet I looked about 
me, and niu^ confess I neT(!!r 4 >cheld a more enter- 
taining prospect.* The country around appeared 
like a continued garden, and th^ cnclesch fields, 

« which were generally forty feet square, resembled 
BO many beds of flowers. These fields were inter- 
minglcci with woods of half fLStmig [a pole or perch, 
5 | yds.], and the tallest trees, as I could judge, ap. 
peared to be seven feet high. I viewed the town 
on my left hand, which looked ' like the painted 
Bcend of a city in a theatre. 

I had been for some hours extremely pressed by^ 
the necessities of nature, which was no wonder, it 
being almost two days since I had last disburdened 
myself. 1 was under great difficulties between 
urgency and shame. The best expedient 1 could 
think on was to creep into my house, wliich I ac- 
cordingly did ; and, shutting the gate after me, I 
went as far as the length of my chain would suffer, 
and discharged my body of that uneasy load. But 
this was the only I was ever guilty of so un- 
cleanlv an action, for which I cannot but hope the 
candid reader wilf give some allowance, after he has 
maturely and impanially considered my case, and 
the distrqfiB I was in. From this time my con- 
'stAt practice was, as sooic as I rose, to perform 
that business 'in open air, at the full extent of my 
chain ; and due care w'as taken every morning 
before company came that the offensive matter 
should be carried off in wheelbarrows, by two ser- 
vants appointed for that purpose. 1 would not have 
d^;^clt so long upon a circumstance that,*perhap8, 
at first sight, may appcift not very momentous, if I 
had not thought it necessary to justify my chifiactcr, 
in point of cleanliness, to the worUl^ which, I am 
told, some of my maligticrs havc*been pleased, ttjion 
this and other occasions, to call in question. • 

When this adventure Was at an end I came back 
out of my house, having occasion for fresh air. 
The empertyr was already descending from the 
tower, find advancing on horseback « towards me, 
which had like to have cost him dea# ; for the beast, 
though very well trained, yet whdily unused to such 
a sight, which appeared as if a mountain moved 
bpfore him, r^red up on his hinder fcA ; but that 
prince, who is an excellent horseman, kept his seat 
till his attendants ran in and held the bridle while 
his majesty had time to dismount.; ^Vbenbe a|jghted 
he surveyed me round with great admiration, but 
kept beyond the length of my chain. He o|dered 
his cooks and butlers, who weret already prepared, 
to give me victuals and drink, which they pushed 
forward in a sort of vehicles upon wheels, till I cowld 
reach them. I took these vehicles, and soon emptied 
them all ; twenty of them were ^led with meat, and 
ten with liquor ; each of the former afforded me two 


or three good mouthsful ; and I emptied the liquor 
of ten vessels, which was contained in earthen 
vials, into on# vehicle, drinking it off at a di-aught ; 
and so I did with the rest. The empress and young 
princes of the blood of both sexes, attended hy 
manj ladies, sat at some distance in their chairs ; 
hut upon the accident that happened to the em- 
peror's horse they alighted, and came near liis per- 
son, which I am now going to describe. He is 
taller, by almost the breadth o( my nail, tlian any of 
his court, which alone is enough to strike an awe 
iilto his beholders. His fcatufes are 8l:roiig and 
masculine, with an Austrian lip and arched nose, 
his complexion olive, his ■ countenance erect, his 
body and limbs ^weli proportioned, all his motions 
graceful, and his deportment majestic. He was 
tlnyi past his pr^e, being twenty-eight years and 
three quarters old, of which«he had reigned about 
seven in gre&t felicity, and generally jpictorious. For 
the better convenicn#o gf beholding him 1 lay on 
my side, %o that my face was parallel to ifis, and he 
stood but three yards off ; however, I have had him 
since many times in my hand, and therefore cannot 
be deceived* in the description. His dress was verj’ 
plain and simple, and the fashion of it between the 
Asiatictfind the European ; but he had on his head 
Sk light helmet of gold, adorned with jewels, and a 
plume on the crest. Hcthcld hisrsword drawn in 
his hand to defend hii|^sclf if I should happen to 
break loose ; it was almost three inches long ; the 
hilt and scabbardhvere gold enriched with diamonds. 
His voice was shrill, but ^us0^ear and articulate ; 
and I could distinoily hear it^hcn I stood up. Tlie 
ladies ali:^ magnificently clad ; 

so that the spot they stood upon seemed to resemble 
a petticoat spread on the ground, embroidered with 
figures of gold and silver. His imperial majesty 
spoke often to me, and I returned answers ; but 
neither of us could understand a syllable. There 
were several of his priests and la^yyers present (as 
1 conjectured by their habits), who were commanded 
to address tliemsclvcs to me ; and 1 sp#ke to them 
in as many languages as 1 had the least smattering 
of, wliich were high and low Dutch, Latin, French, 
l^panibh, Italian, and Lingua Franca, but all to no 
purpose. After about two hours the court retired, 
and l was left with a strong guard to prevent the 
impertinence, and probably the malice, of the rabble, 
who were very impnticiit to croud about me as 
near as they durst ; and some of them had the im- 
pudence to shoot their arrows at me as 1 sat on the 
ground by the door of my nouse, whereof one very 
narrowly missed my left eye. But the colonel or- 
der& six of tlie ringlei^dcrs to be seized, and thought 
no punishment so proper a^to deliver them bound 
into my hands ; which some of his soldiers accord- 
ingly did, pushing them forward with the butt-eiids 
of their pikes into my reach. I took them all in my 
right hand, put five of them into my coat-pocket, 
and as to the sixth, J made a^countenance as if 1 
lyould eat him alive. The poor man squalled ter- 
ribly, and the colonel and his officers were in much 
pain, especially when th#y saw mo take out my pen- 
knife ;*but 1 soon put them out of fear, for, looking 
mildly and immediately cutting the^ trMfes he was 
bound wtth, 1 set him gently ground, and 

aVay he ran. I treated the rest in the same manner, 
taking them one by dhe ofit of my pocket ; and 1 
observed both the soldiers and people 'were highly 
delighted at this mark of my cleiiKncy* which was 
represented very much to my advantage at court. 

Towards night 1 got with some difficulty into my 
house, where I lay on the ground, and continued to 
do so about a fortnight; during which time the 
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emperor gaTe orders to haye a bed prepared for me. 
Six hundred beds of the common measure were 
brought in carriages, and worked in my bouse ; 
a hundred and of their beds, sewn together, 
made up the breadth and length ; and these were 
four double, which, however, kept me but v«ry in- 
differently from the hardness of the floor, that was 
of smooth stone. By the same computation they 
provided me with sheets, blankets, and coverUts, 
tolerable enough far one who had been so long 
inured t 9 hardships. * 

As the news of my arrival spread through the 
kingdom, it brought prodigious nuAbers of rich, 
idle, and curious people to see me, so that the vil- 
lages were almost emptied; and great neglect of 
tillage and household affairs must have ensued if 
his imperial majesty had not ptovided, by scleral 
proclamations and orders of state, a^nst this in- 
conveniency. • He directed that those who had al- 
ready bebcld me should fttufn home, and not pre- 
sume to come within fifty yard# of my house without 
licence from the court ; whereby the sccretaridb of 
state got considerable fees. 

In the mean time the emperor held frequent coun- 
cils to debate what course should be taken with me ; 
and I Weis afterwards assured by a particular friend, 
a person of great quality, who was as much in the 
secret as any, that the ^ourt was under many dif- 
ficulties concerning me. • They apprehended my 
breaking loose; that my diet ■wjpuld be very ex-« 
pensive, and might cause a famine. Sometimes 
they determined to tstarire me, or at least to shoot 
me in the face and b^nds wifii poisone^ arrows, 
which would soon dospa'^bl'i bht again they con- 
sidered that the stench of so large a carcase might 
produce a plague in the metropolis, and probably 
spread through the whole kingdom. In the midst 
of these consultations several officers of the army 
went to the door of the great council-chamber, and 
two of them, being admitted, gave an account of my 
behaviour to the six criminals above mentioned, 
which ma^c so favourable an impression in the 
breast of his majesty and the whole board in my 
behalf, that an imperial commission was issued ouL 
obliging all the villages, nine hundred yards round 
the city, to deliver in every morning six beeves, forty 
sheep, and other victuals, for my sustenance ; to- 
gether with a proportionable quantity of bread, and 
wine and other liquors ; for the due payment of 
which his majesty gave assignments upon his trea- 
sury ; for this prince lives chiefly upon his own 
demesnes; seldom, except upon great occasions, 
raising any subsidies upon his subjects, wb# are 
bound to attend him in his wars at their own ex- 
pense. An establiskinent was also made of six 
hundred persons to be my domestics, who had board 
wages allowed for their maintenance, and tents built 
for them, very conveniently on each side of my door. 
It was likewise ordered that three hundred tailors 
should make me aesuit of <flQrttics after the fashion 
of the country ; that six of his majesty’s greatest 
scholars should be employed to instruct me in their 
language ; and lastly, tha^hc emperor’s horses, and 
those of tbe nobility and ^troops of guards,* should 
be frequently .exercised in my sight, to accustom 
themselves to mer All these orders were duly jpit 
in execution ; and in^about three weeks 1 m^e a 
great progress in learning Iheir language; during 
which time the emperor frequently honoured me 
with his visits, %nd wav pleased to assist my masters 
in teaching me. We began already to converse to- 
gether in some sort ; and the first words I learnt 
were to express my desire ** that he would please 
to give me my liberty which I every day repeated 


on my knees. His answery t' could apprehend 
it, was, ** that tliis must be a work of time, not to 
be thought on without the advice of his council, a nd 
that first 1 must hifno9 kelmin pessa deamar Ion em- 
poso;** that is, swear a peace with him and hi# 
kingdom. However, that 1 should be used with all 
kindness. And he advised me to “ acquire, by my 
patience and discreet behaviour, the good opinion of 
hilasii^ and his subjects.^ Ho desired ** 1 would 
not take it ill if he gave orders |o certain proper 
officer^ to search me ; *for probably I might carry ' 
about me scleral weapons which must needs be 
dangerous things, if they .^p^ered the bulk of so 
prodi^ous a person.” I said,'^* his majesty should 
be satisfied, for I was ready tp strip myself and tun^j 
up my pockets ifefore him.” This l^delivered ^art 
in words and part ih signs. He replied, ** that by 
the laws of the kingdom 1 must be searched by 
of his officers ; that ho knew this couj^ be done 
without my%onscnt*and assistance ; ancf he had so 
good an opinion of my generosity and justice as to 
trust theif persons in my hands ; that whatever they 
took from me should be returned when I left the* * 
country, or paid for at the rate which I would set 
upon thenf.” I took up the two officers in my 
hands, put them first iuto my coat-pockets, and then 
into every other pocket about me, except my two 
fobs, and another secret pocket, which I h|d no 
mind should be searched, wherein I had some little 
necessaries that were of no consequence to any but 
myself. In one of my fobs there was a silver watch, 
and in the other a small quantity of gold in a purse. 
These gentlemen, having pen, ink, and paper about 
them, made an exact inventory of everything they 
saw ; and when they had done desired I would set 
them down, that they might deliver it to the em- 
peror. This inventory I afterwards translated iuto 
English, and is, word for word, as follows : — 

** ImprimiSf in the right coaApocket of the great 
Man-mountain (for so 1 interpret the words quinima 
Jleatrin)^ after the strictest seqjrch, we found only 
one great piece of coarse cloth, large enough to bo 
a footcloth for your majesty’s chief room of s^te. 
In the left pocket we%aw a huge silver chest, with 
a cover of the same metal, which we the searchers 
were not able to lift. We desired it should be 
opened, and one of us stepping into it found him- 
self up to the mid-leg in assort of dust, some part 
whereof flying up to ou/faces, set us both a sneezing 
for several times together. In his right waistcoat- 
pocket we found a prodigio*lis bundle of white thin 
substances, folded one over another, a19out the big- 
ness of thre# mei^ tied with a strong cable, and 
marked with black figures, •which we humbly con- 
ceive to be writings, every letter almost half as large 
as the i^lm of our hand^ In the left there was a 
sort of engine, from the back of which were ex- 
. tended twepty long poles, rcsembliiHg thp palisa- 
does before* your majesty’s court, wherewith wc 
conjecture thc^Man-mountain combs his head ; for 
we did not altnl^s trouble him with questions, be- 
cause we ^und^it a great difficulty to make him un- 
derstand us. In the large pocket, o^ the right side 
of his middle cover (so I translate the word ran/u-fo, 
by which they meant my breeches), we saw a hollow 
pillav of iron, about the length of a man, fastened 
to a strong piece of timber lai^r than the pillar ; 
and upon one side of the pillar were huge pieces of 
iron sticking out,*cut into strange figures, which we 
know not what to make of. In the left pocket 
atiother engine of the same kind. ln*the smaller 
pocket, on the right side, were several round flat 
pieces of white ai|d red metal, of different bulk ; 
some of the white^ j^hich seemed to be silver, were 
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ao large and heavy that my comrade and I could 
hardly lift thorn. In the left pocket were two black 
pillars irregularly shaped ; we could not, without 
difficulty, reach the top of them as we stood at tlie 
bottom of his pocket. One of them was covered, 
and seemed all of a piece ; but at the upper end of 
the other there appeared a white round substance, 
about twice the bigness of our heads. Within c:^h 
of these' was enclosed a prodigious plate or ffteh ; 
which, by our cr.’dcrs, we pbliged Iiim to show us, 
because wo apprehended they might dai^erous 
engines. He took them out of their cases, and told 
us that, in his owiygpJjTuntry, liis practice was to 
shave his beard with one of these, and cut his Aieat 
•with the other. Thcrwwcrc two {pickets which we 
coultl not enter; these he callei^hiarfuba; they were 
two large slits cut into the top of his middle cover, 
-«kc;t: 2 qneezcd close by the pressure of his belly. Out 
of the rigfilPi'ob hung a grci t, silver chain, with a 
wonderful kind of, engine at tlm bottom. We di- 
rected him to draw out whatever was at tlioend of 
that chain, which appeared to be a gibbe, half silver, 

* and half of some transparent metal ; for, on the 
ti'ansparent side, we saw certain strange f gures cir- 
cularly drawn, and thought we could touch them, 
till we found our fingers stopped by that lucid sub- 
stance. lie put this engine to our ears, which 
made ran incessant noise, like that of a water-mill ; 
and we conjecture it is either some unknown animal, 
or the god that he worships ; but we are more 
inclined to the latter opinion, because he assured 
us (if we understood him right, for he expressed 
himself very imperfectly) that he seldom did any- 
thing without consulting it. Ue called it his oracle, 
and said it pointed out the time for every action of 
his life. From the left fob he took out a net, al- 
most large enough for a fisherman, but contrived to 
open and shut like a nurse, and served him for the* 
same use ; we foun# therein several massy pieces 
of yellow metal, wl^ch, if they he real gold, must be 
of immense value. • 

** Having thus, in obedience to your majesty's 
con^ands^ diligently search^l all his pockets, we 
observed a girdle about his waist, made of the hide 
of some prodigious animal, from which, oil the left 
side, hung a sword of the length of five men ; and 
oirthe right, a bag or jiouch divided into two cells, 
each cell capable of holdlng^tliree of your majesty's 
subjects. In one of these cells were severaliglobes, 
or^alls, of a most pemderous metal, about the 
bigness of our heads, and required a strung hiq;id to 
lil^ them ; the other cell contained a heap of certain 
black grains, but of no »eat bulla or weight, fur^we 
could hold above fifty of tlrem in the p^lms of our ha^s. 

This is an exact inventory of what wc found 
about the body of the Man-mountain, who used us 
with great civility, and due respect to your ma- 
jesty's cemmitsion. Signed and sealed on the 
fourth day of the eighty-ninth moon 6f your ma- 
jesty's auspicious reign. ^ 

“ Clefbim rKBLOCK, MaiiIi Frelock.** 

When 4hi8 inventory was read over the em- 
pefbr, he dirSsted me, although in^ very gentle 
terms, to deliver up- the several particulars. He 
first called for my simitar, which I took out, scab- 
bard and all. In the mean time He ordered <hrc.c 
thousand of his choicest troops (who then attended 
him'' to surround me, at a distanc^ with their bows 
and arrows just ready to discharge ; hut 1 did not 
observe it, for mine eyes were wholly fixed upmi 
hie majestj* He then desired me to draw ray 
scymitar, which, although it had got some rust by 
the sea-wator, was in most parlt exceeding bright. 
1 did BO, and immediately alls the troops gave a 


shout between terror and surprise ; for the sun 
shone clear, the reflcctioii dazzled their eyes as 
I waved the scyiAitar to and fro in njy hand. His 
majesty, who is a most magnanimous prince, was 
less daunted than I could expect ; he ordered me 
to rcthm it to the scabbard, and cast it on the 
ground as gently as I could, about six feet from the 
end of my chain. The next thing he demanded 
wrf^ one of the hollow iron pillars, by which he 
m.eant my pocket pistols. I drdw it out, and, at liis 
dcfire, as well as I could, expressed to him the use 
of it ; and, charging it only with powder, which, by 
the closeness of my pouch, happened to escape wet- 
ting in the sea (an inconvenience against which all 
prudent marinersf take special care to provide), T 
first cautioned the ernperor not to be afraid, and 
their I let it off in '“the air. The astonishment here 
was much greater than at the sight of the scjrnitar. 
Hundreds fell down |is if they bait been struck 
dead; ancj even the emperor, although he Jtood liis 
ground, could not recover himself for some time. 

I delivered up both my pistols in the same inaiinr r 
as I had done my sc}mitar, and then my pouch of 
powder and bullets ; begging him that the former 
might bo kept from fire, for it would kimllc wilh 
the smalfcst spark, and blow up his imperial iiahico 
info the air. I likewise dcliver 4 vi|Up my waldi, 
whicli the ernperor was v^ry curious to see, an (I 
commanded two of Ids talfcst yeorneu of tho giianls 
to bear it on a pfjle upon their shoulders, as dia;^- 
men in Kugland do a barrel of ale. fie was aimizcd 
at the continual noise it mafie, and the motion of the 
minute-hand, which he coujtJ easily disciTn, fortlndr 
sight is much more Scutfe *than ours ; he tisked the 
opinions of his learned men about it, wide}] were 
various and remote, as the reader may well imagine, 
without my repeating; although, indeed, I could 
not very perfectly understand them. I then gave 
up my silver and copper money, my purse with nine 
large pieces of gold, and some smallei*ones ; iny knife 
and razor, my comb and silver snuff-bo^ my haml- 
kerchief and journal-book. My scymitar, pistols, 
and pouch, were conveyed in carriages to his ma- 
jesty's stores ; but the rest of my goods were re- 
turned me. 

I had, as I before observed, one private pocket, 
which escaped their search, wherein tlicre was a 
pair of spectacles (which 1 sometimes use for the 
weakness of mine eyes), a pocket perspective, and 
some other little conveniencies ; which, being of no 
consequence to the emperor,»I did not think myself 
bound in honour to discover, and I apprehended 
tlicy toight be lost or spoiled if I ventured them out 
of my possession. * 

■■■ ’ ♦ 

CHAPTER HI.. . 

The author diverts tlio etoperor, and liis nobility of both sexes, 
in a very iincommnn manner. The diversions of the con it 
of LUlipiit described. The author has his libeity granted 
him upon certain conations. 

My gcntlencsjs and good behaviour had gained so far 
on the emperor and his court, and indeed upon the 
army and people in generft, that I began to conceive 
hopes of getting my liber^ in a short time. 1 took 
all possible methods to cultivate this favourable dis- 
pof ition. The natives came, Ijy (degrees, to be leas 
apprehensive of any daxy^er fr^^m me. I would some- 
times lie down, and let five or six of them dance ou 
my hand ; and at last the boys and mrls would ven- 
ture to come and play at hide-and-seek in my hair. 
I had now made a good progress in understanding 
and speaking the language. The emperor had a 
mind one day to entertain me with several of the 
country shows, 'wherein they exceed all nations I 
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have known, both for dexterity and magnificence. 

1 was diverted with none so mu^^as that of the 
rope-dancers, performed upon a slender white thread, 
extended about two feet, and twelve inches from 
tlic ground. Upon which I shall desire liberty, 
with the reader's patience, to enlarge a little. * 

This diversion is only practised by those persons 
who arc candidates for great employments and high 
favour at court. They are trained in this art fr^im 
their yoyth, and are not always of noble birth or 
liberal education. When a great office is vacixit, 
either by death or disgrace, (which often happens,) 
five or six of those candidates petition the emperor 
to entertain his majesty and the Cf^urt with a dance 
on the rope ; and whoever jumps the highest, with- 
out falling, succeeds in the offi(;p. Very ofte^ the 
chief ministers themselves are commanded to show 
their skill, and to convince the empAor that they 
have not lost their facultyt fflimnap, the treasurer,*' 
is allowed to cut a caper on th% straight rope at least 
an inch higher than any other lord in the whole 
empire. I have seen him do the summerset several 
times together, upon a trencher fixed on a rope 
which is no thicker than a common packthread in 
England. My friend Reldresal, principal secretary 
for private affiiirs, is, in iny opinion, if I am ^jot 
partial, the scchnd afte» the treasurer ; the rest of 
the great officers arc mu(\^ upon a par. 

These diversions are often attended with fatal ac- 
cidents, whereof great numbers ^re on record. I*| 
myself have seen two «^r three candidates break a 
limb. But the danger is muah greater when the 
ministers themselves are commanded to shbw their 
dexterity; for, by contending to excel themselves 
and their fellows, they strain so far, that there is 
hardly one of them who have not received a fall, 
and some of them two or three. 1 was assured 
that, a year or two before my arrival, Elimnap would 
infallibly liave,, broke his neck, if one of the king's 
cushions, that accidentally lay on the ground, had 
not Aveakcftied the force of his fall.'* 

There is likewise another diversion, which is only 
shown before the emperor and emperess and first 
minister, upon particular occasions. The empeibr 
lays on the table three fine silken threads of six 
inches long ; one is bine, the other red, and the third 
green. These threads are proposed as prizes for 
those persons whom the emperor has a mind to dis- 
tinguish by a peculiar mark of his favour. The 
ceremony is performed in his majesty's great .cbaiAber 
of state, where the candidates are to undergd a trial 
of dexterity, very different from the formCT, and 
such as I have not obscrve«l the least resemblance 
of in any other couj^try of the new or old world. 
The emperor holds a stick in his hands, both ends 
parallel to the horizon, while tho candidates, ad- 
vancing one by one, sometimes leap over the stick 
sometimes creep under it, backward and forward, 
several times, according as the stick is advanced or 
depresscAi Sometimes the emperor holds one ^nd 
of the stick, and his first minister tho other ; some- 
times the minister has if^ntirely to himself. Who- 
ever performs his part with most agility, tftid holds 
nut the longest in leaping and creeping, is rewarded 
with the blue-coloiftrcd silk ; the red is given to the 
next, and the green ^ the third, which they all ^ear 
girt twice round about the^middle ; and you see few 
great persons about this court who are not adorned 
with one of tfiesc girdicB.° i 

* DoiibllcHH sir Robert Walpole, thou Prime Minister. 

^ This nUuiles to hU dismissal in 1717, through iho intrigues 
of Sunderland and Stanhope. Tlie enshion was no doubt his 
great intorcat witli tho diichosa of Kendal, the favourlto of 
Gnorgo 1.. s 

® Sir Robert Walpole was distinguished by the orders of the 
Gaitor and tho Bath, here so strongly lidiciilcd. 


The horses of the army, and tliose of the royal 
stables, having been daily led before me, were no 
longer shy, but would come up to my very feet with- 
out starting. The riders would leap them over my ■ 
hand, as I held it on the ground ; and one of the 
emperor's huntsmen, upon a large courser, took my 
foot, shoe and all ; which was indeed a prodigious 
leap. had the good fortune to divert the emperor 
oiio iHy after a very extraordinary manner. 1 de- 
sired he would order seyeral sticks )Of two feet high, 
and tiki thickjiess of an ordinary caAe, to Bb brought 
mo ; whereupon his majesty commanded the master 
of his woods to give direction accordingly ; and tho 
next mornitig six woodmen al^rived with as many 
carriages, drawn^ by eight horses to each. 1 too> 
nine of there st^ks,.^ and fixing them firmly ia tho 
ground in a quadrangular figure, two feet and a half 
square, I took four other sticks, and tied thern..'^ 
rallel at each corner, about two feet fronl^he groiih(! ; 
then I fastened handkerchief to the nine sticks 
that stoojjl erect, and extendedlt on all sides till it 
was tight as tli^ top of a drum ; and the four pa- 
rallel sticks, rising about five inches higher than the* 
handkerchief, served as ledges on each side. When 
I had finished my work I desired the emperor to let 
a troop of his best horse, twenty-four in number, come 
and exercise upon this plain. His majei^ty approved 
of the proposal, and I took them up, one by qne, in 
my hands, ready mounted and armed, with the 
proper officers to exercise them. As soon as they 
got into order, they divided into two parties, per- 
formed mock skirmishes, discharged blunt arrows, 
drew their swords, fled and pursued, attacked and 
retired, and, in short, discovered tho best military 
discipline I ever beheld. The parallel sticks secured 
them and their horses from falling over the stage ; 
and the emperor was so much delighted, that he 
ordered this entertainment to he repeated several 
days, and once was pleased t^he lifted up and give 
tho word of command ; and wit*) great difficulty per- 
suaded even the empress hersolf to let me hold her 
in her close chair within two yards of the stage, 
when she was able to ^ake a full view of the whole 
performance. It was^ my good fortune that no ill 
accident happened in these entertainments ; only 
oneo a fiery horse, that belonged to one of the cap- 
tains, pawing with his hoof, struck a hole in my 
handkerchief, and, his Joot flipping, he overthrew his 
rider avid himself ; but 1 immediately relieved them 
both, and, covering the holy with one hand, I set (k> 7 vn 
tho troops with the other, in the same manner as I 
took them up. The horse that fell was strained in the 
lefk shouldihr, hut the rider got no hurt ; and 1 re- 
p;^ired my handkerchief ^ well as I could : however, 

I would not trust to the^ strength of it any more in 
such dangerous enterprises. 

About two oi' three days before I was set at liberty, 
as 1 was entertaining the court with this kind of 
feats, thertr |rrived an express to inform his ma- 
jesty that 8omp,of his subjects, riding near the place 
where I was first taken up, had seen a great black 
substance lying on the ground, vegr oddly shaped, 
extending its edges round, as wide as his majesty's 
bedchamber, and rising up in the middle as high as 
a man ; that it was no living creature, as they at first 
apprehended, for it lay on the grass without motion, 
and some of them had walked round it several times ; 
that, by mountjng upon each other's shoulders, they 
had got to the top, which was flat and even, and, 
stamping upon it, they found that it was hollow 
‘ within ; that they humbly conceived* it might bo 
something belonging to the man-mountain ; and, if 
his majesty plcaAd, they would undertake to bring 
it with only five* horses. I presently knew what 
they meant, and was glad at heart to receive this in- 
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telligence. It ecems, upon my first reaching the 
shore after our shipwreck, 1 was in such confusion, 
that, before I came to the place where I went to 
sleep, my hat, which 1 had fastened with a string to 
my head while 1 was rowing, and had stuck on all the 
lime I was swimming, fell off after I came to land ; 
the string, as I conjecture, breaking by some accident, 
which 1 never observed, but thought my hat had been 
lost at sea. I entreated hill imperial majesty l^gile 
orders it might brought to me as soon as possi- 
ble, describing to him the ush and the natureiof it ; 
and the next day the waggoners arriveef with it, but 
not in a very good co^ition ; tlicy had bored two 
holes in the brim, within an inch and half of the 
«#dge, and fastened tw(i hooks in the holes ; these 
hooka were tiet^by a long cord to t1^ harness, and 
thus my hat was dragged along ‘for above half an 
; but, the ground in that country being 
extremely smooth and level, it^received less damage 
than I expected. " ^ • 

Two days after tKis adventure, the emperos, hav- 
ing ordered that part of his army whi?h q\f^irters in 
and about his metropolis to be in readiness, took a 
fancy of diverting himself in a very singular manner. 
He desired I would stand like a Colossus,* with my 
legs as far asunder as I conveniently could. He 
then commanded his general (who was an old cx- 
pericn^d leader, and a great patron of mine) to 
draw up the troops in close order, and march them 
under me ; the foot by twent j -four abreast, and 
the horse by sixteen, with drums beating, colours 
flying, and pikes advanced. This body consisted of 
three thousand foot and a thousand horse. His ma- 
jesty gave orders, upoii pain of death, lliat every sol- 
dier in his march should observe the strictest decency 
with regard to my person ; whicli, however, could not 
prevent some of the younger officers from turning up 
their eyes as they passed under me : and, to confess 
the truth, my hrecchc#w*erG at that time in so ill a 
condition, that they^flbrded some opportunities for 
laughter and admiration. 

1 had sent so many memorials and petitions for 
my liberty, lhat his majesty at length mentioned the 
^ matter, first in the cabinet, aiA then in a full coun- 
cil, where it was opposed by none except Skyresh 
Bolgolam, who was pleased, without any provo- 
cation, to be my mortal enemy. But it was carried 
against him by the whol^bojrd, and eonfirmed by 
the emperor. That minister was ynlbetj or f^lmiral 
of the realm, very much iij^his master's cojitidcnce, 
and a person well versed in affairs, but of a morose 
and sour complexion. However, he was at length 
persuaded to comply, but prevailed thatihe artic^s 
and conditions upon whic4i I should be set free, ai^il 
to which I must swear, should be drawn up by him- 
self. These articles wero bfought to me by Skyresh 
Bolgolam in person, attended by trio under-sccre- 
taries and several persons of distinction. After they 
were read, I was demanded to swear to tlfe perform- 
ance of them ; first in the mamier'of my own 
country, and afterwfirds in the niethoa prescribed by 
their laws, which was, to hold my right f(X)t in my 
left hand, andtc^ilace the middle finger of my right 
hand on the crown of my head, and my thumb on 
the tip of my right ear. But, because the reader 
may be curious to have some idea M the style tnd 
manner of expression peculiar to that people, as well 
as to know the articles upon which I recovered %ny 
liberty, 1 have made a translation of the whole in- 
strument, word for word, as near as I was able, 
which I here*offer to the public * 

♦'Golbasto Motnarem EvlamcGurdilo ShefinMulIy 
TJlly Gue, most mighty emperor ai Lilliput, delight 
and terror of the universe, whose^dominious extend 


five thousand blustruga (about twelve miles in cir- 
cumference) to the extremities of the globe ; monarch 
of all monarchy Caller than the sons of men ; whose 
feet press down to the centre, and wholb head strikes 
against the sun ; at whose nod the jirinces of the 
earth sliake their knees ; pleasant as the spring, com- 
fortable as the summer, fruitful as autumn, dreadful 
as winter. His most sublime majesty proposes to 
the#man-mountain, lately arrived at our celestial do- 
minions, the following articles, •which, by a solemn 
oath, he shall be obliged to periorm « 

*^lst, The man-mountain shall not depart from 
our dominion# without our licence under our great 
seal. 

“ 2nd, Kc shalk not presume to come into our 
metropolis without our express order ; at which time 
the ifthabitants shril have two hours’ warning to 
keep within dgors. • 

** Hrd, The said man-mountain shril confine his 
walks to our principal* high-roads, and oiler 
to walk or lie- down iif a meadow or field of com. 

“ As he walks the said roads^ he shall take 
the utmost care not to trample upon the bodies of 
any of our loving subjects, their horses, or carriages, 
nor take any of our subjects into his hands without 
their own*conscnt. 

‘♦6th, If an express requires an extraordinary 
despatch, the man-mountain fhall b? obliged to carry, 
in his pocket, the messenger and horse a six days’ 
|ouruey, once in every moon, and return the said 
messenger back (rf so required) safe to our impe- 
rial presence. • 

“ 6th, JIc shall bf our ally against our enemies 
in the island of Blefuscu,® and do his utmost to 
destroy their fleet, which is now preparing to invade 
us. 

“ 7th, That the said man-mountain shall, at his 
leisure, be aiding and assisting to our work-nieii, 
in helping to raise certain great stones towards 
covering the w’all of the principal pa<'k, and other 
our royal buildings. 

“ 8th, That the said man-mountain shall, in two 
moons’ time, deliver in an exact survey of the cir- 
cq^nferciice of our dominions, by a computation of 
his own paces round the coast. 

“ Lastly, That upon his solemn oath to observe all 
the above articles, the said man-inoiintain shall have 
a daily allowance of meat and drink sufficient for 
the support of 1724 of our subjeets, witli free access 
to our royal person, and other marks of our favour. 
Given at our palace at Bclfaborac, the twelfth day of 
the ninety-first moon of our reign.” 

I s\%>re and subscribed to these articles with great 
cheerfulness and context, although some, of them 
were not so honourable as I^could have wished, 
which proceeded wholly from the malice of Skyresh 
Bolgolam, the high-admiral ; whereupon my chains 
were immediately unlocked, and 1 wai at full liberty. 
The emperor himself, in person, did me the honour 
to he by at the whole* ccremonyc 1 made my ac- 
knowledgments by prostrating myself at his majesty’s 
feet : but he commanded me to rise ; and after many 
gracious expressions, whicH^ to avoid the censure of 
vamty, I shall not repeat, l^e added, “that he hoped 
1 should prove a useful servant, and well deserve all 
the favours he had already conferred upon me, or 
might do for the future.” ^ 

The reader may please to observe that, in the last 
article for the recovery of my liberty, the emperor 
stipulates to allow me a quantity of nftat and drink 
sufficient for the support of 1724 Lilliputians. Some 
time after, asking a friend at court how they came to 

■ lu his description .of Lilliput; he hod England in view ; 
in that of Blefuscn. France. 
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fix on that determined number, he told me that his 
majesty's mathematicians, having taken the height 
of my body b^ the help of a quadriiift, and finding 
it to exceed theirs in the proportion of twelve to one, 
they concluded, from the similarity of their bodies, 
that mine must contain at least 1721 of iheug, and 
consequently would require as much food as was ne- 
cessary to support that number of liilliputians. By 
which the reader may conceive an idea of the in- 
genuity of that people, as v/eR as the prudent and 
exact ccanomy of so great a prince. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mildendo, tlio metropolis of Lilliputj ddicribed, together with 
the emperor’s palace. A conversation between the anthur 
and a principal secretary, concurninj^the affairs of tbgt em- 
pire. The author’s o^r to serve the emperor in his wars. 

Tiik first request I made, after 1 had* obtained my 
liberty, wyis, that I migh9 haft^e licence to see Mil- 
dendo, the metropolis ; which the empbror easily 
granted me, but with a special charge to do no <hurt 
either to the inhabitants or their houses. The people 
had notice, by proclamation, of my design to visit 
the town. The wall which encompassed it is two 
feet and a half high, and at least eleven incises broad, 
so that a coach and horses may be driven very saftly 
round it; and \t is flaifked with strong towers, at 
ten feet distance. I stepped over the great western 
gate, and passed very gently and sideling through^ 
tlietwo principal streets, only in fty short waistcoat, 
for fear of damaging the roofs and eaves of the houses 
with the skirts of my coat. Fwalked wi^Ji the ut- 
most circumspection, to avoid treading on any strag- 
glers who might remain in the streets, although the 
orders were very strict that all people should keep in 
their houses, at their own peril. The garret windows 
and tops of houses were so crowded with spectators, 
that I thought in all my travels I had not seen a 
more populous place. The city is an exact square, 
each side qf the wall being five hundred feet long. 
The two great streets, which run across, and divide 
it into four quarters, are five feet wide. The lanes 
and alleys, which 1 could not enter, but only viewqd 
them as 1 passed, are from twelve to eighteen inches. 
The town is capable of holding live hundred thou- 
sand souls : the houses are from three to five stories : 
the shops and markets well provided. 

The emperor’s palace is in the centre of the city, 
where the two great streets meet. It is enclosed by 
a wall of two feet high,«and twenty feet distance from 
the buildings. I had his majesty’s permission to 
step over this wall ; and the space being so wjflc be- 
tween that and the palace, I could easily view it on 
every side. The outarard court is a square of forty 
feet, and includes two other courts : in the inmost 
are the royal apartments, whicli I was very desirous 
to see, but found it extremely difficult ; for the great 
gates, from one square into another, were but eighteen 
inches high, and sffveu inchesTwide. Now ■the build- 
ings of the outer court were at least five feet high, 
and it was impossible for me to stride over them 
without infinite damage to the pile, though ^e walls 
were strongly built of hewn stone, and four inches 
thick. At the samq time the emperor had a great 
desire that I should see the magnificence of his^pa- 
lace ; but this I was not a\jle to do till three days 
after, which I spent in cutting down with my knife 
some of the largest trees In the royal park^ about a 
hundred yards distance from the city. Of these trees 
I made two stools, each about three feet high, and 
strong enough to bear my weight. The people having 
received notice a second time, 1 went again through 
the city to the palace with my two stools in my hands. 


When I came to the side of the outer court, I stood 
upon one stool, and took the other in my hand ; this 
I lifted over the roof, and gently set it down on the 
space between the first and second court, which was 
eight feet wide. I then stepped over the building very 
conveniently from one stool to the other, aud drew 
up the first after me with a hooked slick. By this 
contrivance 1 got into the inmost court ; and, lying 
d(4wqi tepon my side, 1 applied my face to the win- 
dows of the middle stories, which were left open on 
purpoi^p, and discovered the mosi?^ splendjd apart- 
ments that ciAi be imagined. There I saw the em- 
press and the young princes, in their several lodgings, 
with their chief attendants abc;vt them. Her impe- 
rial majesty was pleased to smile very, graciously 
upon me, and gdve me out of the window her hand 
to kiss. * ^ ’ 

But 1 shall not anticipate the reader with further 
descriptions of this kind, because 1 respp'e theiiv^^r 
a greater werk, which* is now almost ready for the 
press ; ^containing it general desoription of this em- 
pire, from its ff'st erection, through a long scries of 
princes ; with a particular account of their wars and 
politics, laws, learning, and religion; their plants 
and animftls, their peculiar manners and customs, 
with other matters very curious and useful ; my chief 
design at present being only to relate such events 
and transactions as happened to tlie pubHc or to my- 
self during a residence of about nine monthsTn that 
empire. 

One morning, about a fortnight after I had ob- 
tained my liberty. Reldrcsal, principal secretary (as 
they style him) for private affairs, came to my house 
attended only by one 8er\’^ant. He ordered Ms coaCh 
to wait at a distance, and desired I would give him 
an hour’s audience ; which I readily consented to, 
on account of his quality and personal merits, as 
well as of the many good offices he had done me* 
during my solicitations at ciyirt. 1 offered to lie 
down, that he might the more conveniently reach 
my car ; but he chose rather to At me hold him in 
my hand during our conversation. He began with 
compliments on my liberty ; said, ** he^might pre- 
tend to some merit Vu it;” but, however, added, 
*' that if it had not been for the present situation of 
things at court, perhaps I might not have obtained 
it BO soon. For,” said he, '* as flourishing a condi- 
tion as wc may appear to be in to foreigners, we la- 
bour u;ider two mighiy ei^ils ; a violent faction at 
home, 'and the danger of an invasion, by a mos( po- 
tent enemy, from abroad.^ As to the first, you arc 
to understand that for above seventyr moons past 
thqre have j^een t^o straggling parties in this empire, 
under the names of Traiftecksan and SktTnecksan*, 
frSm the high and low heels of their shoes, by which 
they distinguish themseiVes. It is alleged, indeed, 
that the high h«els are most agreeable to our ancient 
constitution ; but, however this be, ^is majesty has 
determineckto make use only of low neels*in the ad- 
ministration of the government, and all offices in the 
gilt of the crot^, as you cannot but observe ; and 
particula^y, that his majesty’s imperial heels are 
lower at least by a than «iy of his qourt 

{drurr is a measure about the fourteenth part of an 
inch). The animosities between these two parties 
runaso high, tllKit they will neither eat, nor drink, 
nor talk with each other. We compute the Tra- 
meiiksanf or high heels, to exceed us in number; 
but the power iil wholly on our side. We apprehend 
his imperial highness, the heir to the crown, to have 
%ome tendency towards the high heelsq at least, we ' 
can plainly discover that one of his heels is higher 

Highnshurdi iqid lov-charrii, at whig and tory. 
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thair the othefi which gives him a hobble in his gait*. 
Nowt in the midst of these mtestine disquiets, W4 
are threatened with an invasion from the island o 
BleFuscu, which is the other great empire of the uni- 
verse, almost as large and powerful as this of his ma 
jesty. For, as to what we have heard you affirm 
that there are other kingdoms and states in the world, 
inhabited by human creatures as large as yourself 
our philosophers are in much doubt, and wotild ei- 
ther conjecture that you dropped from the mot)!!, or 
one of tl^^e stars f because it<^is certain that £, hun- 
dred mortals of your bulk would in a Aiort timerde- 
stroy all the fruits and cattle of his majesty’s domi- 
nions : besides, our hf^tories of six thousand moons 
make no mention of ai^' other regions than the two 
great empires of Lillipiit and Blcfuscu. Which two 
mighty powers'^have, as 1 was going to t^il you, been 
ci^aged in a most obstinate war for six-aiid-thirty 
lifll^is past.^ It began upon the following occasion : 
it is allowed on all hands thaC the ])rimitive way of 
breaking eggs, before we eat thbin, was upon the 
larger end; but his present raajest^j’s grandfather, 
while he was a boy, going to eat an egg, and break- 
ing it according to the ancient practice, happened to 
cut one of his fingers. Whereupon the eMperor his 
father published an edict, commanding all his sub- 
jects, upon great penalties, to break the smaller end 
of their eggs The people so highly resented this 
law, tliat uiir histories tell us there have been six 
rebellions raised on that account ; wherein one em- 
peror lost his life, and another his crown. These 
civil commotions were constantly fomented by the 
monarchs of Blcfuscu ; and when they were quelled, 
the exiles always fled for refuge to that empire. It 
is computed that eleven thousand persons have at 
several times suffered death, rather than submit to 
break their eggs at the smaller end. Many hundred 
large volumes have been published upon this contro- 
versy : but the books nf the big-endians have been 
long forbidden, and the whole party rendered inca- 
pable by law of holfdng employments. During the 
course of these troubTcs, the emperors of Blefuscu 
did frequeptly expostulate by their ambassadors, 
acciAing us of making a schismt'n religion, by olfeml- 
ing against a fundamental doctrine of our great pro- 
phet Lustrog, in the fifty-fourth chapter of thcBiun- 
decral (which is their Alcoran). This, however, is 
thought to be a mere strain upon the text ; for the 
words are these : that all tr&o believers break their 
egg^at the convenient end. And which is tfic con- 
venient end seems, in it>y humble opinion, to he 
left to eveiyb man’s conscience, or at least ifi tbe 
power of the chief magistrate to detemyiic. N ow, 
the big-endian exiles ha^e found 'so much credif in 
the emperor of Blefuscu’s court, and so much private 
assistance and encouragemait from their party here 
at home, that a bloody war had begi carried on be- 
tween the two empires for six-and-tliirty moons, with 
various sftcces#: during which time W8 have lost 
forty capital ships and a much greater number of 
smaller vessels, together with thirty*thousand of our 
best seamen and soldiers ; and the damage received 
by the enemy ic reckoned to be somewhat greater 
than ours. However, they have now equipped a 
numerous fleet, and are just preparing to make a 
descent upnn us ; and his imperial fiajcsty, plying 
great confidence in your valour and strength, has 
coinniaiidod me to lay this account of his affaln^ be- 
fore ^ou.” i 

1 desired the secretary to present ray humble duty 
(«eon;e He then lieir apparent, who is thus ropresente^ 
hnhhling l)etwee i the two (uilitical crceiU. 

b Papists uuil prot-st'ints aw tbe hig'cndians and amaibend* 
bins. 


to the emperor; and to let him know “ that I 
thought it would not become me, who was a foreigner, 
to interfere with •parties ; but I was ready, with the 
hazard of my life, to defend his peilon and state 
against all invaders.” 

CHAPTER V. 

Th^ author, by an extraordinary stratagem, prevents an inva- 
sion. A high title of honour is cuiiCerred upon him. Am- 
bassadors arrive from the em|ieror of Blefuscu. and sue for 
lb‘^ce. The empress’s apartment on fire by aofident ; the 
autlior instrumental in saving the rest of the palace. 

The empire oV Blefuscu is an island situated to the 
north-east of Lilliput, from which it is parted only 
by a channel of eight hundred yards wide. I had 
not yet seen it, and, upon this notice of an intended 
invasion, I avoided* appearing^ on that side of the 
coast, for fear of being discovered by some of the 
enemy’s ships, who hajj received no intelligence of 
me ; all intercourse betweeii the two empifts having 
been strictly forbidded during the war, upon pain of 
death, and an embargo laid by our emperor upon 
all vcs.sels whatsoever. I communicated to his ma- 
jesty a project I had formed of seizing the enemy’s 
whole fleet ; which, as our scouts assured us, lay at 
anchor irf the harbour, ready to sail with the first 
fiiiV wind. I consulted the most cxfiepjenrcd seamen 
upon the depth of the channel, wliiVli they had often 
plumbed ; who told me thbt in the middle, at high 
water, it was sc\ei}* y fflumfflu^s deep, which is about 
six feet of European measure ; and tlie rest of it fifty 
glumglufs at most. I walked toward the. north-east 
coast, over against iilefuseu, where, lying down be- 
hind a hillock, I took out my small perspective glass, 
and viewed the enemy’s fleet at anchor, consisting 
of about fifty mcii-ol-war, and a great number of 
transports : I then came back to my house, and gave 
orders (for which 1 had a warrant) for a great quan- 
tity of the strongest cable and bars of iron. The 
cable was about as thick as packthread, and the bars 
of the length and size of a knitting-needle.. I trebled 
the cable to make it stronger, and for the same reason 
I twisted three of the iron bars together, bending the 
extremities into a hook. Having thus fixed filly 
hooks to as many cables, I went back to the north- 
east coast, and, putting off my coat, shoes, and 
stockings, walked into the sea, in my leathern 
jerkin, about half an hour before liigh water. I 
waded with what haste I could, and swam in the 
middle about thirty yards, till I felt ground. I 
arrived at the fleet in less thsrn half an hour. The 
enemy was so frighted when they saw mo, that they 
eaped>out of their ships, and swam to shore, where 
there could not be fewefl- than thirty thousand souls : 

I then took my tackling, and, •'fastening a hook to 
ic hole at the prow of each, I tied aH the cords to- 
jethcr at the end. While I was thus employed the 
memy discharged several thousand arrows, many of 
diich stuck in my hands and face ; and, besides the 
iXccBsive smart, gave me much disturbance in my 
wdl'k. My greatest apprehension wjis for mine eyes, 
which I should have infallvhly lost if I had not sud- 
denly thought of an expedient. I kept, among otlier 
little necessaries, a pair ef spectacles in a private 
pocket, which, as I observed before, had escaped the 
em{»eror'8 searchers. These I took out, and fastened 
as strongly as 1 could upon iny^ose, and, thus armed, 
went on boldly with my work, in spite of the enemy’s 
irrows ; many of which struck againi|^. the glasses of 
ny spectacles, but without any other effect further 
han a little to discompose them. 1 Jiad now fastened 
ill the honks, and, taking the knot in my hand, be- 
;nn to pull ; but not a ship would stir, for they were 
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all too fast held by their anchors, so that the boldest 
part of my enterprise remained. ^ 1 therefore let go 
the cord, and; leaving the hooks ‘fixed to the ships, 

I resolutely cut with my knife the cables that fastened 
tlie anchors, receiving about two hundred sjiots in 
my face and hands ; then I took up the knotted end 
of the cables, to which my hooks were tied, and with 
great ease drew fifty of the enemy's largest men^of- 
war after me. *, 

The BJefuscudians, who had not the least imagin- 
ation of what 1 intended, were at first confounded 
with astonishment. They had seen mtveut the cables, 
and thought my design was only to let the ships run 
adrift, or fall foul on each othc^; but when they 
perceived the whole licet moving in order, and saw 
me pulling at the end, they set 4 ip such a scream of 
grief and despair a8«it is almost impossible to de- 
Bcribe or conceive. When I had got dut of danger, 
I stopped awhile to pich o»t the arrows that stuck 
in my haSds and face ; and ribbed on some of the 
same ointment that was given me at my first arvval, 
as I foimerly mentioned. I then took off my spec- 
tacles, and, waiting about an hour, tiU the tide was 
a little fallen, 1 waded through the middle with my 
cargo, and arrived safe at the royal port o^ Lilliput. 

The emperor and his whole court stood on |he 
shore, rxpectifig^thc ifsue of this great adventure. 
They saw the ships mo^ forward in a large half- 
moon, but could not discern me, who was up to my 
breast in water. When 1 advanfed to the middle of 
the channel they were^et more in pain, because I 
was under water to my ueek.« The emperor con- 
cluded me to be drowned, and that the oiielhy’s fleet 
was approaching in a hostile manner : but he 'was 
soon cased of his fears ; for, the channel growing 
shallower at every step 1 made, I came in a short 
tijne within hearing, and, holding up the end of the 
cable, by which the fleet was fastened, I cried in a 
loud voice, ‘Mjoiig live the most puissant king of 
liillipiit !’* Inis great prince received me at my 
landing wfth all possible enroiiiiums, and created me 
a 7iardac upon the spot, wdiich is the highest title of 
honour among them. 

His majesty desired I would take some other op- 
portunity of bringing all the rest of his enemy’s ships 
into his ports. And so unmeasurable is the ambi- 
tion of princes, that he seemed to think of nothing 
less than reducing the whole empire of Blefuscu 
into a province, and governing it by a viceroy; of 
destru}ing the big-endian exiles, and compelling that 
people to break the efnaller end of their eggs, by 
wliieh he would remain the sole monarch of the 
whole world. But I ende,avoured to divcVt him 
from this design, by^many arguments drawn from 
the topics of policy as well as justice ; and I plainly 
protested “ tllat 1 would never he an instrument of 
bringing a free and brave people into slavery.” And, 
when the matter was debated in council, the wisest 
part of the minist^^ were of my opinion. 

This open, hold declaration of mine was so oppo- 
site to the schemes and politics of his imperial ma- 
jesty, that he could neve# forgive me. He mentioned 
it in a very artful manner at council, wh(A:e I was 
told that some of the v^isest appeared, at least by 
their silence, to be my opinion ; but others, who 
were my secret enemies, could not forbear some® ex- 
pressions, which, by a sidd-wind, reflected on me. 
And from this time began an intrigue between his 
majesty and • junto of ministers, maliciously bent 
against me, which broke out in less than two months, 
and had like to have ended in my utter dcstructloii. 
Of so little weight arc the greatest services to 
princes, when put into the balance with a refusal to 
gratify their passions. 


About three weeks after this exploit, there aifived 
a solemn embassy from Blefuscu, with humble offers 
of a peace ; which was soon concluded, upon con- 
ditions very advantageous to our emperor, where- 
with I shall not trouble the reader. There were six 
ambassadors, with a train of about five liundred per- 
sons; and their entry was very magnificent, suit- 
alji^e tc« the grandeur of thpir master and the import- 
ance*iif their business. When their treaty was finish- 
ed, wlmrein I did tliemiscveral godd offices by the 
credit I now > had, or at least appeared to have, at 
court, their excellencies, who were privately told 
how much I had been theiiF fripnd, made me a visit 
in form. They began with many compliments upon 
my valour and generosityf ihvited me to that king- 
dom in the dmp^ror .their master’s nahic, and desired 
me to show them some proofs of my prodigious 
strength, of which they had heard so many vrond^i ; 
wherein I readily obliged them, but shallviiot troilble 
Uie reader with thi. particulars. « 

WhAiff had for some time entertained their ex- 
cellencies, to {heir infinite satisfaction and surprise, 
I desired they would do me the honour to present 
my most humble respects to the emperor their master, 
the renown of whose virtues had so justly filled the 
whole world with admiration, and whose royal per- 
son I resolved to attend before I retu/iied to my 
own country. Accordingly, the next time I had the 
honour to see our em}ieror, 1 desired his general 
licence to wait on the Blefuscudian monarch, which 
he was pleased to grant me, as I could plainly per- 
ceive, in a very cold manner ; but could not guess 
the reason till I had a whisper from a certain per- 
son, ** that Flimnap and Bolgolam had represented 
my intercourse with those ambassadors as a mark of 
disaffection from which I am sure my heart was 
wholly free. And this was the first time 1 began to 
conceive some imperfect id^ of courts and mi- 
nisters. 

It is to be observed that tliest-' ambassadors spoke 
to me by an interpreter, the languages of both em- 
pires differing as much from each other jas any two 
in Europe, and each •;iation priding itself upo.v the 
antiquity, beauty, and energy of their own tongues, 
with an avowed contempt for that of their neigh- 
bour : yet our emperor, standing upon the advan- 
tage he had got by the seizure of their fleet, obliged 
them to deliver their credentials and make their 
8peech‘*in the Lilliputian tongue. And it mii^t he 
confessed, that, from the great intercourse of trade 
and Commerce between both realms, from the con- 
tinual rec(mtion of exiles, which is mutual among 
thr'm, and from ti*ic custoip, in each empire, to send 
their young nobility and richer gentry to the other, 
in order to polish themselves by seeing the world 
and understanding men and manners, there are few 
persons of distinction, or merchants, or seamen, who 
dwell in tl^e maritime parts, but what can’ hold con- 
versation in both tongues ; as I found some weeks 
after, when I 'went to pay my respects to the em- 
peror of Blefuscu, which, 'in the midst of great mis- 
fortunes, \hro ugh the malice of myisnemies, proved 
a very happy adventure to me, as I shall relate iii its 
proper place. 

*^16 reader Qiay remember that, when I signed 
those articles upon which I recovered my liberty, 
thej;e were some which 1 disliked, upon account of 
their being toojiervilc ; neither could anything but 
an extreme necessity have forced me to submit. 
fBut being now a nardao of the highesUrank in that 
empire, such offices were looked upon as below my 
dignity, and the emperor (to do him Justice) never 
once mentioned mem to me. However, it was not 
long before 1 had opportunity of doing his ma- 
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jest^y at least as I then thought, a most signal ser- 
Yice. I was alarmed at midnight with the cries of 
many hundred people at my door ; by which being 
suddenly awaked, 1 was in some kind of terror. 1 
heard the word hurglum repeated incessantly : seve- 
ral of the emperor's court making their way through 
the crowd entreated me to come immediately to the 
palace where her imperial ^majesty's apartment w|8 
on fire, by the carelessness of a maid of honouifwho 
fell asleej^ while tihe was reading a romance. ^ I got 
up in an instant ; and orders being gi^en to* cl^ar 
the way before me, and it being likewise a moon- 
sbiue night, 1 made a^hift to get to the palace with- 
out trampling on any of the people. 1 found they 
had already applied laddbrs to tlie walls of the apart- 
raentrand wer<^wcll provided wifh Ubektts, but the 
water was at sonic distance. These buckets were 
' aMM the size of large tliimbles, and the poor peofle 
supplied mawlth them as fast js4;hcy coi^d ; but the 
flamo was so violent that they did little good. 1 
might easily have stifled it with costf, Svliich 
1 unfortunately left behind me for haste, and came 
away only in my leathern jerkin. The case seemed 
wholly desperate and deplorable : and thisi magnifi- 
cent palace would have infallibly been burnt down 
to tlie ground if, by a presence of mind unusual to 
me, 1 had inH suddenly thougiit of an expedient. I 
had th0 evening before drunk ])lentifully of a most 
delicious wine called glimigrim, (the Blcfuscudians 
call it flunec^ but ours is esteemed the better sort,) 
which is very diuretic. Dy the luckiest chance in 
the world I had not discharged myself of^any part 
of it. The heat I had contracted by coming very 
near the flames, and by my labouring to quench 
them, made the wine begin to operate by urine; 
which I voided in such a quantity, and applied so 
well to the proper places, that in three minutes the 
fire was wholly* extinguished, and the rest of that 
noble pile, which had cost so many ages in erecting, 
preserved from destrfletion. 

It was now daylight} and I returned to my house 
without waidng to congratulate with the emperor ; 
because, altnough I had donoi^ very eminent piece 
» of service, yet I could not tell how his majesty might 
resent the manner by which I had performed it: 
for, by the fundamental laws of tlie realm, it is capi- 
tal in any person, of what qudity soever, to make 
water within the prcciinSts the palace. But 1 
was a little comforted by a message from hH ma- 
jesty, ‘that he would give^rders to the grand justi- 
ciary for passing my pardon in form ;** which, hAw- 
evor, I could not obtain. And I was privately 
assured “ that the empres^ conceiving t%e greatAt 
abhorrence of what 1 had done, removed to the most 
distant side of the court, fl«nly resolved that those 
buildings should never be repaired for, her use ; and, 
ill the presence of her chief confidants, could not 
forbear votling ftvenge." • 


CHAPTER VI. • 

Of tho inhabitants of Lilliput ; their learning, and 

eusWtms: the iniffiner of edncatUig their children. Tlie 
Author^H way of living in that conntiy. Ills vindication of a 
great lady. 

Although I intend to leave the desodption of Ifiis 
empire to a particular treatise, yet, in the mean time, 
I am content to gratify the curious reader with sopie 
general ideas. As the common size* of the natives 
is somewhat under six inches high, so there is an 
exact propotfion in all other animals, as well 
as plants and trees : for instance, the tallest horses 
and oxen are between four and five inches in 
height, the sheep an inch and han, more or less ; 
their geese about the bigness of sparrow, and so 


the several gradations downwards, till you come to 
the smallest, wMch, to my sight, were almost invi- 
sible ; but nature has adapted the eyes*of the Lilli- 
putians to all objects proper for their view: they 
sec wifh great exactness, but at no great distance. 
And, to show the sharpness of their sight towards ob- 
jects that are near, I have been much pleased with 
observing a cook pulling a lark, which was not so 
large as a common fly ; and a yming girl threading 
an invisible needle with invisible silk. Thcjr tallest 
trcA are about seven feet high ; 1 mean some of 
those in the ropal park, the tops whereof I could hut 
just reach, with my fist clinched. The other vege- 
tables are in the sapic proportion : but this 1 leeve 
to the reader's imagination. 

I slgdl say but litUe at present of their learning, 
which for manv ages has flourishsd in all its branches 
among them ; nut their manner of writing is very 
peculiar, being neither Ikomithe left to the rMit, like 
the Europeans ; nor fspm the right to the left, like 
the Arabians ; nor from up to down, like the Chi- 
nese ; but aslant, from one corner of the paper to 
the other, like' ladies in England. 

They bury their dead with their heads directly 
downward^ because they hold an opinion that in 
clc'^eii tliousand moons they are all to rise again ; in 
which period the earth (whish thej cfniccive to be 
flat) will turn upside down# and by this means they 
^lall at tlicir resurrection be found ready standing 
on tlieir feet. ThcVeariied among them confess the 
absurdity of this doctrine, bu^the practice still con- 
tinues, in cornplianceSto the vulgar. 

There arc some laws and customs in this empire 
very peculiar, and, if they were not so directly con- 
trary to those of my own dear country, I should be 
tempted to say a little in their justification. It is 
only to be wished they were as well executed. The 
first 1 shall mention relates to informers. All crimes 
against the state arc punished here wiUi the utmost 
severity ; but, if the person accused makes his inno- 
cence plainly to appear upon his trial, the Accuser is 
immediately put to an ignominious death ; and out 
of his goods or lands the innocent person is quadru- 
pl/recompensed for the loss of his time, for the dan- 
ger he underwent, for the hardship of his imprison- 
ment, and for all the charges he has been at in mak- 
ing his defence. Or, if that fund be deficient, it is 
largely supplied by the crown. The emperor also 
confers on him some public mark of his favour, and 
proclamation is made of his innocence through the 
whole city. 

Thej^look upon fraud as a greater crime than 
theft, and therefore seldgm fail to punish it with 
death ; for they allege that car^ and vigilance, with 
a very common understanding, may preserve a man's 
goods from thieves, but honesty has iio "fence against 
superior cunning; and, since it is necessary that 
there should be a perpetual intercourse of buying 
and selling, and dealing.upon crccyt, where fraud is 
peryiitted and connived at, or has no law to punish 
it, the honest dealer is always undone, and the 
knave gets the advantage. • I remember, when I 
was once^ interceding with the king for a criminal 
who had wronged his mAster of a great sum of 
money, which he had received *by order, and ran 
tLWof with ; and happening to tell his majesty, by 
way of extenuation, that *it was only a breach of 
trust, the emperor thought it monstroufl in me to 
offer as a defence the greatest aggra^tion of the 
crime ; and truly I had little to say in return, fur- 
ther than the common answer, that dificrcut nations 
had different customs ; for, 1 confess, I was heartily 
ashanied. 

Although wc usually call reward and punishment 
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the two hinges upon which all gOTcrnment tums^ 
yet I could never observe this maxim to be put in 
practice by any nation, except that of Lilliput. Who- 
ever can there bring sufficient proof that he has 
strictly observed the laws of his country for seventy- 
three moons, has a claim to certain privileges, ac- 
cording to his quality or condition of life, with a 
proportionable sum of money out of a fund appro- 
priated for that us(^: he likewise acquires the title 
of sfiilpallf or legal, which is added to his name, but 
does not aescend to his posterity. And these peof le 
thought it a prodigious defect of po^cy among us, 
when I told them that our laws were enforced only 
by penalties, without any mention^ of reward. It is 
upon tliis account that the image of Justice, in their 
courts of judicature, is formed ^yith six eyesi^two 
before, as many behind, and on each side one, to 
signify circumspection ; with a bag of •gold open in 
her right hand, and a s^wrdssheathed in her left, to 
show she fs more dispose^ to rqward than to punish. 

In choosing persons for all employments, they have 
more regard to good morals than to great abilities ; 
for, since government is necessary to mankind, they 
believe that the common size of human understand- 
ing is fitted to some station or other ; and that Pro- 
vidence never intended to make the management^f 
public affiiirs a lottery 4o be comprehended only by 
a few persons of sublime genius, of which there sel- 
dom are three born in an age: but they suppose] 
truth, justice, temperance, and ffie like, to be in | 
every man’s power ; the^ practice of which virtues, 
assisted by experieiiee and a gaod intention, would 
qualify any man for the service of his countr/, except 
where a course of study is required. But they thought 
the want of moral virtues was so far from being sup- 
plied by superior endowmenlB of the mind, that em- 
ployments could never be put into such dangerous 
hands as those of persons so qualified j and, at least, 
tliat the mistakes committed by ignorance, in a vir- 
tuous disposition, would never be of such fatal con- 
' sequence tB the public weal as the practices of a 
man whose inclinations led him to be corrupt, and 
who had great abilities to manage, to multiply, and 
defend his corruptions. ^ •’ 

In like manner, the disbelief of a Divine Provi- 
dence renders a man incapable of holding any public 
station ; for, since kings avow themselves to be the 
deputies of Providence, the Lilliputians think no- 
thing can be more absurd than for a prince to employ 
such men as disown the authority under which be 
acts. 

In relating these and the following laws, I would 
only be understood to mean yiie original institAions, 
and not the most scaqjjalous corruptions into which 
these people are fallen by the degenerate nature of 
man. For, as to that infamous practice of acquiring 
great employments by dancing on the ropes, or 
badges of favour and distinction by leaping over 
sticks and creeping^under them, the reader is to ob- 
serve that they were first introduced by the gra^- 
father of the emperor now reigning, and grew to the 
present height by the grdfiual increase of party and 
faction. • 

Ingratitude is amox^ tHem a capital crime, as we 
read it to have been*in some other countries ; for 
they reason thus, that whoever makes ill retumf to 
his benefactor must needs fie a common enemy to 
the rest of mankind, from whom he has received no 
obligation, and^ therefore such a man is not fit to live. 

Their notions relating to the duties of parents and 
children differ extremely from ours. For, since the 
conjunction of male and female is founded upon the 
great law of nature, in order to propagate and conti- 
nue the species, the Lilliputians will needs have it 


that men and women are Joined together, like qfher 
animals, by the motives of concupiscence ; and that 
their tenderness towards their young proceeds fr^m 
the like natural principle : for which reason they Will 
never allow that a child is under any obligation to 
his father for begetting him, or to his moUier for 
bringing him into the world; which, considering 
th| miseries of human lifcj^was neither a benefit in 
itsclf^^or intended so by his parents, whose thoughts 
in their love encounters^ were otheswise employed* 
Upon these end the like reasoning!, their* opinion 
is, that parents are the last of all others to be ti'ustcd 
with the education of their grwn. children : and 
therefore they have in every town public nurseries, 
where all parents, except cottagers and labourers, 
arc obliged to send (heir infants of beth sexes to be 
reared and educated, when they come to the age of 
twenty moons, at which time they are supposeH^o 
have some y'udimeutff of docility. Thqse schools 
arc of several kinds, suited 'to^differeut qualities 
and tol^q^h sei^s. They have certain professors, 
well skilled in preparing children for such a condi- 
tion of life as befits the rank of their parents, and 
their own capacities, as well as inclinations. I shall 
first say something of the male nurseries, and then 
of the female. 

The nurseries for males of noble or eminent birth 
are provided with grave and learned professors, and 
their several deputies. The clothes and food of the 
children are plain and simple. They are bred up in 
the principles of honour, Justice, courage, modesty, 
clemency, religion, and love of their country ; they 
are always employed in somehusiness, except in times 
of eating and sleeping, which are very short, and 
two hours for diversions consisting of bodily exer- 
cises. They are dressed by men till four years of 
age, and then arc obliged to dress themselves, al- 
though their quality be ever so great ; and the wo- 
men attendants, who are agfd proportionably to 
ours at fifty, perform only the ntost menial offices. 
They are nevlv^Bufibred to coifversc with servants, 
but go together in smaller or greater numbers to take 
their diversions, and^ways in the presence iif a 
professor or one of his deputies : whereby they avoid 
those early bad impressions of folly and vice to which 
our children are subject. Their parents are suffered 
to see them only twice^ a-year ; the visit is to last hut 
an hour ; they are allowed to kiss the child at meet- 
ing and^arting ; but a professor, who always stands 
by on those occasions, wilbnot suffer them to wfiis- 
per, er use any fondling expressions, ^ bring any 
presents of toys, sweetmeats, and the like. 

The pensfbn fr5m each family for the education 
and entertainment of a cliild, upon failure of due 
payment, is levied by the^mperor’s officers. 

The nurseries for children of ordinary gentlemen, 
merchants, traders, and handicrafis, are managed 
proportionally after the same manAr ; only those 
designed for ti^gdes are put out apprentices at eleven 
years old ; whereas those of persons of quality con- 
tinue in their exercises till fifteen, which answers to 
twenty-oifb with us ; but the confinqpent is gradu- 
ally lessened for the last .three years. • 

In the female nurseries, the young girls of quality 
are educated much like the males, only they are 
dressed by orderly servants of their own sex, but 
alw^s in the presence of a professor or deputy, till 
they some to drq^s themselves, which is at five years 
old. And if it be found that these nurses ever pre- 
^me to entertain the girls with frightM or foolish 
stories, or the common follies practised by chamber- 
maids among us, they are publicly whipped thrice 
about the city, imprisoned for a year, and banished 
for life to the moKt desolate part of the country. 
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Thus, the youug ladies, there are as inu<^' ashamed 
of being cowards and fool^s as the men, and despise 
all personal ornaments b.cyoud decency and cleanli- 
ness ; neither did I perceive .any difference in their 
education made by their difference of sex, only that 
the exercises of the fcnryales were.not altogether so ro- 
bust, and that some rules were given them relating to 
domestic life, and a smaller compass of learui^ig was 
enjoined them : for their maxim is, that among* peo- 
ple of quality aitwife shoul^ be ah\ ays a reasonable 
and agrebable companion, because slie ^annot^ways 
be young. When the girls are twelve years *old, 
which among them is the marriageable age, their 
parents or guardians take them home, with great 
expressions of gratitude to the prpfessora, and sel- 
dom without t«ars of the young lady a^d her com- 
panions. 

«i4li the nurseries of females of the meaner sort, the 
children a^ instructed in all dej^ds of works proper 
for their sex ami jheir several ^IcgrccS : those in- 
tended for apprentices are dismissed at seven jears 
old, the rest are kept till eleven. ^ 

The meaner families Avho have children at these 
nurseries are obliged, beside their annual pension, 
which is as low as possible, to roturii to the stc'ivard 
of the nursery a small monthly sliare of their get- 
tings, to a portion for the child ; and therefore all 
parciks arc limited in their expenses by the law'. 
For the Lilliputians think nothing can be more un- 
just than for people, in subservience to their own 
appetites, to bring children into the world, and leave 
the burden of supporting them on the public. As 
to persons of qualitj, they give security to appro- 
priate a certain sum for each child, suitable to their 
condition ; and these funds are ahvuys managed with 
good husbandry and the most exact justice. 

The cottagers and labourers keep their cliildren 
at home, their business being only to till and culti- 
vate the earth, and fficrefore their education is of 
little consequence dto the public; but the old and 
* diseased among them are supported hospitals, for 
begging is a trade unknown in this empire. 

^d hete it may perhaps divert the curious rea- 
der to give some account ol%iy domestics, and my 
manner of living in this country, during a residence 
of nine months and thirteen days. Having a head 
Tncchanically turned, and being likewise forced by 
necessity, I had made f#r n^’sclf a tabic and chair 
convenient enough, out of the largest tree% in the 
roj^l park. Two hundred sempstresses were em- 
ployed to make me shirts and linen for my bed ^^d 
table, all of the strongest and coarsest kind they 
could get ; which however they were fdt’ced to (jjjilt 
together in several folds* for the thickest was 8(gne 
degrees finer than lawn. Their linen is usual three 
inches wide* and three met make a piece. The 
sempstressesV took my measure as I lay on the 
ground, »ne Standing at my neck, and another at 
my mid-leg, with a strong cord extended, that each 
held by the end, while a third me^&cd the length 
of the cord with a rule of an inch long. Then they 
measured my jright thumb, and desired «no more ; 
for7 by a inalh^atical computation that twice round 
the thumb is once round the wrist, and so on to the 
neck and the waist ; and by the help of my old sliirt, 
which I displayed on the ground before them for a 

{ lattern, they fitted me exactly. Three hundred tai- 
ors ,vere employed in the same manner to mak^ me 
clothes, but they had another contrivance for taking 
my measure. I kneeled down, aud they raised a 
ladder from the ground to my neck ; upon this lacf- 
der one of them mounted, and let fall a plumb-line 
from my collar to the fioor, whiclt jpet answered the 
length of my coat, but my waitf^ and arms, 1 mea- 


sured myself. When my clothes were finished, 
which was doni0 in my house, (for the largest of 
theirs would not have been able to hojd them,) they 
looked like the patch-work made by the ladies iu 
England, only that mine were all of a colour. 

1 had three hundred cooks to dress my victuals, 
in little convenient huts built about my house, where 
they and their families lived, and prepared me two 
dilrics apiece. I took up twenty waiters in my 
hand, and placed them on thb table: a hundred 
m(|rc attended below on the ground, some with 
dishes of meat, and some with barrels of wine and 
other liquors Aung on their shoulders ; all which 
the waiteVs above drew up as I wanted, in a very 
ingenious mannei', by certain cords, as we draw the 
bucket up a well in Europe. A dish of their me.at 
was good mouthifil, and a barrel of their liquor a 
reasonable div^ught. Their mlitton yields to ours, 
but their beef is excellent. 1 have mid a sirloin so 
large that.I have hccn*forled to make throe bites of 
it, but this is rare. ]fly servants were astonished to 
see me eat it, bones aud all, as in our country we 
do the leg a lark. Their geese and turkeys I 
usually eat at a mouthful, and I confess they far ex- 
ceed ours. Of their smaller fowl I could take up 
twenty o^ thirty at the end of my knife. 

^ne day his imperial majesty, Ueipg informed of 
my way of living, desired'*** that himself and his 
royal consort, with the >(fting princes of the blood 
•of both sexes, mig^it htive the hapjnness,** as he was 
pleased to call it, ** of dining with me.” They came 
accordingly, and I placed •them in chairs of state 
upon my table, juA over against me, witli their 
guards about them. Flimnap, [sir lit. AValpolc,] 
the lord high treasurer, attended there likewise with 
his white staff ; and I observed he often looked on 
me with a sour countenance, which I would not 
seem to regard, hut eat more than usual, in honour 
to my dear country, as well as to till the coiyrt with 
admiration. I have some private reasons to believe 
that this visit from his majesty gave Flinjnap an op- 
portunity of doing me ill offices to his master. That 
minister had alwa}s been iny secret "enemy, though 
be outwardly caressed me more tlian was usual to 
the morosencss of his nature. He represented to the 
emperor *‘the low condition of his treasury ; that he 
was forced to take up money at a great discount ; 
'that exchequer bills would not circulate under nine 
per cent, below par ; that I had cost, his majesty above 
a million and a half of apt-tigs (their greatest gold 
coin, about the bigness of a spangle) ; and, upon the 
whole, that it would be advisable in the emperor to 
take file first fair occasion of dismissing me.” 

I am here obliged \S vindicate the reputation of 
an excellent lady, who was aiPinnoccnt sulTercr upon 
my account. The treasurer took a fancy to be jealous 
of his wife, from the malice of some eAil tongues, 
who informed him that her grace had taken a violent 
affection for my person ; and the court scainlal ran 
for some time that she once catne jirivatelj to my 
loCging. This I solemnly declare to be a most in- 
famous falsehood, without^ny grounds, fiiithcr than 
that hci^grace was pleased to treat me with all in- 
nocent marks of freedom and friendship. I own slie 
often came to my house, but .filways publicly, nor 
ever without three more in the coach, who wore 
usually her sister and yqjmg daughter, and some par- 
ticular acquaintance ; but this was common to many 
other ladies of the court. And I still appeal to my 
servants round, whether they at any time saw a coach 
at my door without knowing what persons were iu 
it. On those occasions, when a servant had giveu 
me notice, my custom was to go immediately to the 
door, and, after paying my respects, to take up the 
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coach and two horses very carefully in my hands, 
(for, if there were six horses, tlic jjostillion always 
unharnessed ' fotir,) and placed them on a table, 
where I had fixed a moveable rim quite round, of 
five inches high, to prevent accidents. And I Jjiave 
often had four coaches and horses at once on my 
table, full of company, while I sat in my chair, leaning 
my face towards them; and when I was engage^ 
with one set, the coachman would gently drive tlie 
others rou^d my table. I have passed many an a^ 
tcruoon very agreeably in these conversations. BA 
I defy the treasurer, or his two informers, H will 
name them, and let them make the best of it.O Clus- 
tril and Druiilo, to prove that any person ever came 
to me incognito^ except the secretary Reldresal, who 
was sent by express command of hie imperial majesty, 
as I have before related. I should not have dwelt 
so long upon thiePparticular, if it had not neen apoint 
wlu’rciii tli% reputation of %. gmat lady is so nearly 
concerned, to say nothing of my ^wn ; though I then 
had the honour to be a nardat^ which the trcasuircr 
himself is not; for all the world knows that he is 
only a glumglum, a title inferior by oiife degree, as 
that of a marquis is to a duke in England ; yet 1 
allow he preceded me in right of liis post. • riie^ 
false informations, which T afterwards came to th#. 
knowledge of by liiAccidfnt not proper to mention, 
made the treasurer show hi# lady for some time an 
^ countenance, and me a worse ; and although he 
wai- at last undeceived and reconeiftsd to her, yet I 
lost all credit with him, s^nd found my interest de- 
cline very fast with the eniperoi'* himself, who was 
indeed too much governed by that favourite- 

CHAPTER Vll. 

Tlie author, being informed of a design to h«cu«o him of high 
treason, makes his escape to Blol'usicu. I lis reception there. 

Before I proceed to give an account of niy leaving 
this kingdom, it may be proper to inform the reader 
of a private Ifntrigue which had been for two months 
forming against me. 

I had been hitherto, all my life, a stranger to 
courts, for Avhich I was unqualified by the mcaiines# 
bf my condition. I had indeed heard and read 
enough of the dispositions of great princes and mi- 
' nisters, but never expected to have found such 
terrible effects of them, in so remote countrj'^, 
governed, as I thought, by very different maxims 
from those in Europe. 

When 1 was just preparing to pay my attendance 
on the emperor of Blefuscu, a considerable person at 
court (to whom I had beeiLvcry serviceable, at a 
time when he lay undqj^ the highest displeasure of 
his imperial majesty) came to my house very pri- 
vately at night, in a close chair, and without sending 
his name desired admittance. The chairmen were 
dismissed ; I put the chair, with his lordship in it, 
into my coat-pocketj and, giving orders to a trusty 
servant to say I was indispo^d and gone to 8lee|^, 
I fiistened the door of my house, placed the chair on 
the table, according to niy usual custom, and sat 
down by it. After the common salutations were 
over, observing his lordsltip’s countenance full of 
concern, and inquiring into the reason, he desired 
“ I would hear him with patience, in a matter tlfat 
highly concerned my honoui^aiid life.** His speech 
was to the following efiTcct, for 1 took notes of it as 
soon as he left Ac : — 

“ You are to know,'* said ho, “ that several com- 
mittees of council have been lately called, in the 
most private manner, on your account ; and it is but 
. two days since his majesty came to a full resolution. 

You are very sensible that Skyresh Bolgolaiu 
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{^gdlbett orhighif&dmiral) has been your mortal enemy 
almost eVer since your arrival. ^Tlis original reasons 1 
know not; hut his hatred is increased since your 
great success against Blofuscn, by wliidh his glory as 
admiral is much obscured* This lord, in conjunction 
with Elimnap the high-treasureri whose enmity 
against you is notorious on' account of his ladyi 
Liii^oc #the general, Lalco^ the chambcrhdn, and 
Blainiilf the grand justiciary, have prepared articles 
of impeimhmciit against )tpu, for tresson and other 
capit'i^ criines.*d • * 

This preface made me so impatient, being con- 
scidus of my own merits and inuj^cence, that 1 was 
going to interrupt him, when he entreated me to be 
silent, and thus proceeded : — * 

** Out of gratiflidi^for the favours ^u have done 
me, 1 procured information of the whole proceed- 
ings, and a copy of the articles, wherein 1 ventr*^ 
my head for jjpur serwefi. • 

Articleiof inipcacf^nent against Quinbus FLES litiN, 
4ke Man^Mountain. 

“Article I. — Whereas, by a statute made in the 
reign of his imperial majesty Oaliii Delfar Eluiie, it 
is enacted, ^'hat whoever shall make water within 
the precincts of the royal, palace shall he liable to 
the pains and penalties of high treason notwith. 
standing, the said Quiubus Flestriii, in open by^acli 
of the said law, under colour of extinguishing the 
fire kindled in the apartment of his majesty's most 
dear iiftperial consort, did maliciously, traitorously, 
and devilishly, by disciiarge of his urine, {nit out 
the said fire kindled in the said apartment, l}iiig 
and being within the precincts of the said royal 
palace, against the statute in that case providitd, 
&c., against the duty, &c. 

“Article II.— That the said Quinbus Flestriii, 
having brought the imperial fleet of Blefuscu into 
the royal port, and being aftcr^rds commanded by 
his imperial majesty to seize all^thc other ships of 
the said empire ^ Blefuscu, amb reduce that empire 
to a provhice, Jb be governed by a viceroy from 
hence, and to destroy wd put to death, ii8t oiily^ll 
the Big-endian exiles, imt likewise all the people of 
that empire who would not immediately forsake the 
Big-endian lieresy ; he, the said Flestrin, like a 
false traitor against his most auspicious, serene, im- 
perial majesty, did petition bo be excused from the 
said service, upon pretence of unwillingness to force 
the consciences, or destroy ^he liberties and lives,* of 
an innpeent people. ^ 

“ Article III. — ^That whereas certain ambassa- 
dors* arrived Trorn fthe court of Blefuscu to sue for 
in his majesty's courf, he, the said Flestrin, 
did, like a false traitor,^ aid, abet, comfort, and 
divert the said ambassadors, although he knew them 
to be seryaiits to a princ8 who was lately on open 
enemy to imperial majesty, and irf an #pen war 
against his said^ajesty. 

“ Artic^ 1 V That the said Ouinbus Flestrin, 
contrary to^e duty of a faithful subject, is now 
prepa^gf8&''tnaYe a voyage to the coqi^t and empire 
of Blmscu, for which ho bus received only veAal 
licence from his imperial majesty; and, under colour 
of tl^ said licpiicc, does falsely and traitorously in- 
tend to take the said voyage, and thereby to aid, 
comfort, and abet the emperor of Blefuscu, so lately 
an enemy and open war with his imperial ma- 
lesty aforesaid. 

There are some other articles ; these are 
the most important, of which I . have read you an 
abstract. 

« In the several debates upon this impeachmriit, 
.t must be coufesmd that his majesty .gave manv 
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marks of his j^eat lenity ; often urging the services 
you liad done him, and endeavouring to citenuate 
your crimes. The treasurer and admiral insisted 
that you should be put to the most painful and igno- 
minious death, by setting fire to your house at night; 
and the general was to attend with twenty thousand 
men, armed with poisoned arrows, to shoot you on 
the face and hands. Some of your servant^wen to 
have private orders to strew a jioisonous juice on 
your slprts anyf sheets, which would soon i^pke jou 
tear your own flesh, and die in the Utmost torture. 
The general came into the same opinion, so that for 
along time there t /as a imijorit} against you; but 
his majesty, resolving if possible to spare jonr life, 
at Ij^st brought off the ehumberlahi. 

** Upon tins incident, Reid relial, prinfipal secretary 
for private affairs, who always approved himself jour 
9be friend, was commanded by the emperor to 
deliver lifs opinion, which he 'accordingly did ; and 
therein jnstiHcd tiie good thuugiits you have, of liirn. 
He allowed your crimes to he gr^at, h-d that still 
there was room for mercy, the most cotninendable 
virtue in a prince, and for which his majesty WJis so 
justly celebrated. He said, the friciidship between 
you and him was so well known to the world, that 
perhaps the most honourable board might think him 
partial ; Ifowcver, in obedience to the command he 
had*received, he would freely offer liis sentiments. 
That if his majesty, in consideration of your services, , 
and pursuant to his own merciful disposition, would 
please to spare your life, and only give orders to 
put out both your eyes, he Imiubly conceived that, 
by this expedient, justice might in some measure be 
satisfied, and all the world wouhl applaud the lenity 
of the emperor, as well as the fair and generous pro- 
ceedings of those who have the honour to be his 
counsellors. That the loss of your ry(‘s wtjuld be 
no impediment to ^.our bodily strength, by which 
you might still be useful to his majesty — that blind- 
ness is an additit)!^ to courage, by concealing dan- 
gers from us — that the fear you ilad for j our eyes 
was the g>'catest difficulty in bringing over the cne- 
nij's fleet ; and it would b<$..ufficicnt for you to see 
by the eyes of the ministers, since the greatest 
princes do no more. 

“ This proposal was received with the utmost dis- 
approbation by the whole board. Bolgolam, the 
admiral, could not prekenG his temper ; but, rising 
up in a fury, said, he wondered how the ‘Secretary 
durst presume to give Ifis opinion for preserving the 
life of a tra<l^tor ; that the services you liad pei-iormcd 
were, by all true reasons of state, the^^ great aggra- 
vation of your crimes that you, who were alftc to 
extinguish the fire by discharge of urine in hci<ma- 
jpsty's apartment (which te mentioned with horror), 
might at another time raise an inundation by the 
same means^to drown the whole palace ; and the 
same sfirengtn which enabled you to Ip-ing over the 
onemy’s fleet might serve, upon the first discontent, 
to carry it back : that he had good reasons to think 
you w’ere a Big-endian in your heart, and as trea- 
sqri begins iK the heart before it appArs in overt 
nets, so he accused you as a traitor on that account, 
and therefore insisted you should be put to death. 

“ The treasurer was of the s^^me opinio^; he 
showed to what straits his majesty’s revenue was 
reduced by the charge of maintaining you, jvhich 
would soon grow insupportable : that tdie secretary’s 
expedient of putting out your eyes was so far from 
being a remedy against this cvil^c that it would pir>- 
bably increase it, as is manifest^ from the common 
practice of blinding some Kind’’ f<’wls, after which 
they fed the faster and grew sooner fat: that his 
eacred majesty and the eouiieiI,*who are your judges, 


were in their own consciences fully convinced of 
your guilt, whicti was a sufficient argument to con- 
demn you to (Teath, without the formal proofs re- 
quired by the strict letter of the law. 

“^But his imperial majesty, fully determined 
against capital punishment, was graciously pleased 
I to say that, since the council thought the loss of 
I y/nir eyes too easy a censure, some otlier may be 
j inflicted hereafter. And you^* friend the secretary, 
humbly desiring to be heard again in answer fo 
v9hat the treasurer had objected coiicci’ning the 
great chargCihis majesty was at in maintaining you, 
said, that his excellency, who had the sole disposal 
of the emperor’s revenue, might easily provide 
against that evil by gradually lessening your esta- 
bliijfJimont ; by wljjch, for want of sufficient food, 
you will grow weak and faiii^, and lose your appe- 
tite, and coifeumc in a few months t neither would 
the stench of your cnrca*')C be then so dangerous, 
when it should bcccvnc more than half (ftminished ; 
and immediately upon your death, five or six thou- 
sand of his majesty’s subjects might, in two or three 
dajs, cut thfc fiesh from your bones, take it away by 
cart-loads, and bury it in distant j>‘d.rt8 to prevent in- 
fection / leaving the skeleton as a monument of 
a^dmiration to posterity. 

“ Thus, by the great frirndshi'p <5f the secretary, 
the whole aflUir was commoiniscd. It was strictly 
enjoined that the project of stai*ving yon by degrees 
should be kept a t»ecret ; but the sentence of putting 
out your eyes was entered on the books : none dis- 
senting, except Boljolam tnc admiral, who, being a 
creature of the empress, was perpetually instigated 
by her majesty to insist upon your death, she having 
borne perpetual malice against you on account of 
that infiimous and illegal method you took to extin- 
guish the fire in her apartment. 

** In three dajs your friend the secretary will bo 
directed to come to your house, and read before you 
the articles of impeachment ; and th^n to signify the. 
great lenity and favour of his majesty and council, 
whereby you are only condemned to the loss of your 
eyes, which his majesty does not question you will 
'gratefully and humbly submit to ; and twenty of his 
majesty’s surgeons will attend, in order to sec the 
operation well performed, by discliargiug very sharp- 
pointed arrows into the balls of your eyes, as you lie 
on the ground. 

1 leave to your prudence what measures you 
W'ill take ; and, to avoid suspicion, 1 must immedi- 
ately return in as private a Ynanner as 1 came.” 

His lordship did so ; and J remained alone, under 
man^ doubts and perj^lexities of mind. 

It was a custom introduced by this prince and his 
ministry (very different, ali* I have been assured, 
from the practice of fotmer times)*, that after the 
court had decreed any cruel execution, either to 
gratify the monarch’s resentment or the malice of a 
favoui itc, the emperpr always i^adc a speech to his 
whole council, expressing his great lenity and ten- 
dcnicBs, as qualities known and confessed by all the 
w'orld. This speech was immediately published 
throug!)out the kingdom ; nor did anything terrify 
the people so much as those encomiums on his ma- 
jesty’s mercy; because it was observed, that the 
nVore these praises were enlarged and insisted on 
the more inhuman was the punishment, and the 
sufferer more innocent. Yet, as to myself, 1 must 
confess, having never been clesignetL for a courtier, 
either by my birth or education, I was so ill a judge 
of things that I could not discover the lenity and 
favour of tliis Kcntonce, but conceived it (perhaps 
erroneously) rather to be rigorous than gentle. I 
soinctirnrs thought of standing my trial; 
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tliough I could not deny tho facts alleged in the 
several articles, yet I hoped they Ti^uld admit of 
some extenuation. But, having in my life perused 
many state-trials, which 1 ever observed to terminate 
as the judges thought lit to direct, I durst noi rely 
on so dangerous a decision, in so critical ajuilbture, 
and against such powerful enemies. Once. 1 was 
strongly bent upon resistance ; for, while 1 liad 
liberty, the whole -gtrength of that enii)ire could 
hardly subdue me, and 1 might easily witli stones 
])elt the Tnetropolis to pieces ; but 1 soon rejected 
that project with horror, by remembc|ing the oath I 
had made to the emperor, the favours I received 
from him, and the high title of nardcui he conferred 
upon me. Neither had I so soon learned the grati- 
tude of courtiers, to persuade myself that hi^ma- 
josty’s present severjijties acquitted me of all past 
obligations. ^ 

At last I fixed upon ^ r^olution for which it is 
probable may incur some censure, and not un- 
justly; for I confess 1 owe flie preserving my 
eyes, and consequently my liberty, to my own great 
rashness and W'aiit of experience ; because, if 1 had 
then known the nature of princes and ministers, 
wliich 1 have since observed in many oth^ courts, 
and their methods of treating criminals less obnoxi- 
ous than mjsolf, 4 should, with great alacrity and 
readiness, liave suhmittivldo so easy a punishment.* 

But, hurried on by tlic ])rccipitancy of youth, and 
having his imperial majesty’s licOlice to pay my at-* 
tendance upon the emperor of Blcfuscu, I took this 
opportunity, before the three cl^jys were elapsed, to 
send a letter to my iricud the secretary, s]!^iif}iiig 
my resolution of sotting out that irioriiing for Blc- 
fuscu, pursuant to the leave 1 liad got ; and, without 
waiting for an answer, I went to that side of the 
island where our fleet lay. 1 seized a large man-of- 
war, tied a cable to the prow, and, lifting up the an- 
chors, I stripped myself, put my clothes (together 
with my coverlet, which I carried under my arm) 
into the v^^ssel, and, drawing it after me, between 
wading and swimming, arrived at the royal port of 
Blefiiscu, where the people had long expected me : 
they lent me two guitlcs to direct me to the capitfll 
city, which is of the same name. I held them in 
my hands, till I came within two hundred yards 
of the gate, and desired them “ to signify my arrival 
to one of the secretaries, and let him know I there 
waited his majesty’s command.*' I had an answer 
in about an hour, “ that liis majesty, attended by 
the royal fiimily and g^cat officers of the court, was 
coming out to receive me.” 1 advanced a hundred 
yartls. The emperor and ^is train alightetf from 
their horses, the emuress and ladies from their 
coaches, and 1 did not perceive they were in any 
fright or conebm. I lay on the ground to kiss his 
majesty’s and the empress’s hands. I told his ma- 
jesty ” that I was come, according to my promise, 
and with the licen<y5 of the emperor my master, to 
have the honour of seeing so mighty a monarch, njid 
to offer him any service in my power, consistent 
with ray duty to my owif prince not mentioning 
a word of my disgrace, because I had hitfterto no 
regular information of it, ^nd might suppose myself 
wiiolly ignorant of atly such design ; neither could I 
reasonably conceive that the emperor would di8c<tver 
the secret while I was out^)f his power ; wherein, 
however, it soon appeared I was deceived. 

I shall not trouble the reader with the particular, 
account of my reception at this court, which was 
suitable to the generosity of so great a prince ; nor 
of the difficulties T was in for want of a house and 

* Alluding to the proceediags against Oxford, Boliugbroke. 
and Atterbury. 


bed, being forced to lie on the ground, wrapped up 
iu my coverlet. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The author, by a lucky uccidout, finds mpans to leave Ble- 
fuscu ; and after some dilTicultii's returns safe to his 
native country. 

^BE]| aays after ray arrival, walking out of curio- 
sity ts# the north-cast coast of the island, 1 observed, 
about half a league ofl^ in the sc:^ somewhat that 
looked*likc ^ boat overturned. !• pulled off rny 
shoes and stockings, and wading two or three hun- 
dred yards, I found the object to approach nearer 
by force of the tide ; and then jtlainly saw it to be a 
real boat, which J supposed might by some tempest 
have been d«ivei#from a ship ; whereupon 1 returned 
immediately towards the city, and desired his im- 
perial majesty to lend me twenty of the tallest v/?8- 
sels he had left, afteg the loss of his fleets and three 
thousand seamen, under the coixmaiid of his vicc- 
admiraK ^This fleet sailed round, while I went back 
the shortest wa^ to the coast, where I first discovered 
the boat. I found the tide hail driven it still nearer. 
The seaman were all provided with cordage, which 
I had beftirehand twisted to a sufficient stength. 
When the ships came u]) I stripped myself, and 
waded till I came within a liundrcd viirds of the 
boat, after which 1 was forced to swim till 1 got up 
to it. The seamen threw me the end of the cord, 
which I fastened to a hole in the fore -part of the 
boat, and the other end to a man-of-war ; but I 
found all my labour to little purjiose ; for, being out 
of my depth, I was not able to work. In this neces- 
sity, 1 was forced to swim behind, and jiush the boat 
forward, as often as 1 could, with one of my hands ; 
and the tide favouring me, I advanced so fur that I 
could just hold up my chin and feel the ground. I 
rested two or three, minutes, and then gave the boat 
another shove, and so on, till the sea was no higher 
than my arm-pits ; and now thewnost laborious part 
being over, I took out my otlift: cables, which were 
stowed in one of the ships, and fastened them first 
to the boat, and then ume of the vessels wihich 
attended me ; the wina being fiivourable, the seamen 
towed and 1 shoved, until we arrived within forty 
yards of the shore ; and, w'ailing till the tide was out, 
I got <iry to the boat, and by the assistance of two 
thousand men, with r%pcs*and engines, I made a 
shift tea turn it on its bottom, and found it was but 
little damaged. • * 

I shall not trouble the reader with difiicultics 
I was under, by the help <jf certain paddles, which 
cort me ten flays Aaking, to get my boat to the royal 
po?Tt of Bclfuscu, where a ffiighty concourse of peo- 
ple appeared upon my full of W'oiuler at tlie 

sight of so prodigious a vessel. 1 told the emperor 
" that my good fortune had thrown this boat iu my 
way, to carp' me to some place wlic#ce I might re- 
turn into my n^ive country ; and begged his majesty’s 
orders for getting materials to fit it up, together with 
his licence to depart which, after some kind ex- 
postul^iOlis, he was pleased to gran^ 

I dm very much wonder, in nil tliis time, ndt to 
have heard of any express relating to me from our 
emperor to the pourt of Blcfuscu. But 1 was aftcr- 
waru given privately to undei-sland tliat his impeiial 
majesty, never imagining I had the least notice of 
his designs, beli|Ved I was only gone to Bclfuscu in 
performance of my promise, according to the licence 
he had given me, which was well ki^wn at our 
court, and would return in a few days, when the 
ceremony was ended. But he was at last in pain at 
ray long absence; and, after consulting with the 
treasurer and the* rest of that cabal, a person of 
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quality was despatched with the copy of the articles 
ajjaiiist me. This envoy had instructions to repre- 
sent to the mouarcli of Bclfuscu ** the great lenity 
of his master, who was content to punish me no fur- 
ther than with the loss of mine eyes ; that 1 had 
fled from justice ; and if 1 did not return in two 
hours I should he deprived of my title of nardac, 
and declared a traitor.” /The envoy further ridded, 
“ that in order to maintain tlie peace and amll^* be- 
tween both empires, his master expected ^at his 
brother of Blcmscu would give orders to liavq me 
sent back to Lilliput, bound hand and foot, t(i be 
punished as a traitor^.” 

The emperor of Blefuscii, having taken three days 
to consult, returned ad answer cojisisling of many 
civilifLes and <^kcusos. He saidr“ that, %s for send- 
ing mo bound, bis brother knew it was impossible; 
that, although I had deprived him of his fleet, ‘jet he 
owed great obligations to me*fw inaiiy^good oflices 
I had ’done him in making the pi*ace. That, hoiv- 
over, both their majesties would soo;i bo ivatfe easy ; 
for I had found a prodigious vessel on Ihe shore, able 
to carry me on the sea, w'hieli he had given orders 
to lit up, W'ith my oavii assistance and ^direction ; 
and he hoped, in a few w’eeks, both empires would 
be freed from so insupportable an incuinbranee.” 

With thfc answer the einoy returned to Lilliput; 
and the monarch of HJcfuseu related to me all that 
had passed ; ofleriiig me, at the same lime, (hut un- 
der the scrietest conlidonre,) his gracious protection, 
if I would continue in his service ; wherein although 
I believed him sincere, yet I resolved never more to 
put any eonfldeiice in princes or ni misters, where I 
could possibly avoid it ; and therefore, with all due 
aeknow'le<lgfnents for his favourable intentions, I hiim- 
])ly begged to be excused. I told him “ that, since 
fortune, whether good or evil, had thrown a vessel 
in my way, I was resolved to venture injself on the 
ocean, rather than be an occasion of diflerencc be- 
tween two such mighty iiionarchs.” Neither did I 
And the emperor at dll displeased ; and 1 discovered, 
by a certain accident, that be was very glad of ray 
resr'ution,^ and so were mostcof his ministers. 

These considerations moved me to hasten my de- 
parture somewhat sooner than I intended ; to which 
the court, impatient to have me gone, very readily 
ccAitributed. Five hundred workmen were employed 
to make two sails to my bort, according to my di- 
rections, by quilting thirteen fluids of their strongest 
lin& together. I was atethe pains of making ropes 
and cables, by twisting ten, twenty, or thirty, <af the 
thickest and Strongest of theirs. A great stone that 
I happened to find, after a long ficarcH^ by the &ca- 
shore, served me for an anchor. I had the talVow 
of three hundred cows, fir greasing my boat, and 
other uses. I was at incredible pains in cutting 
down some of the largest timber-trees for oars and 
masts, whereiiH was, however, much assisted by his 
majesty’s ship-carpenters, who helpc/1 me in smooth- 
ing them after I had done the rough work. 

In about a month, when all was prepared, I sent 
to receive his ^ajesty^s commands, and «j take my 
leave. The emperor and royal family came out of 
the palace ; 1 lay down on my face to kis-s his hand, 
which he very graciously gave me; so dit^ the 
empress and young princes of the blood. His 
majesty presented me with fifty purses of two hun- 
dred spruga a-picce, together with jiis picture at full 
length, which I put immediately into one of ray 
gloves, to keep it from being hurt. The ceremoniqs 
at ray departure were too many to trouble the reader 
with at this time. 

1 stored the boat with the carcases of an hundred 
oxen and three hundred sheei), with bread and 


drink proportjpnable, and as much meat ready 
dressed as four hundred cooks could provide. I 
took W'ith me six ‘cows and two bulls ailive, with as 
many owes .and rams, intending to carry them into 
iny own country, and propagate the breed. And to 
feed them on board, 1 had a good bundle of hay 
and a bag of corn. I would gladly have taken a 
dojren of the natives, but this was a thing the emperor 
would by no means permit , anfl, besides a diligent 
soarcli into my pockets, his iirajesty engaged my 
hdhour “ not to carry away any of Ills suDjects, al- 
though with th.eir own consent .and desire,” 

Having thus prepared all things as well as I was 
able, I set sail on the twenty-fourth day of Septem- 
ber, 1701, .at six in the morning ; and when 1 had 
gon^ about four leagues to the northward, the wind 
being at south-east, at six in the evening 1 descried 
a small island, about half a league to the north-west. 
I advanced forward, ai?d cj>st anchor on the lee-side 
of the ifland, wliich, seemed to be uninbSbited. I 
then took some refreshment, and went to my rest. 
I slept w’cll, and, as I conjecture, at least six hours, 
for 1 found the flay broke in two hours after I aw aked. 
It was a clear night. I eat my breakfast before the 
sun watv up ; and heaving anchor, the win<l being 
fayourable, I steered the same course that I had 
done the day before, whereyi I wis 'directed by my 
pocket compass. My intention was to reach, if pos- 
sible, one of those islands which I had reason to 
'believe lay to the rforth-east of Van Diemen’s Land. 
I discovered nothing .all that day ; but upon the 
next, about three in -the afternoon, when 1 had, by 
my conl^)utation, made twenty-four leagues from 
Blcfuscu, 1 descried a sail steering to the south-east ; 
my course was due east. I hailed her, but eculd 
get no answer; jet I found I gained upon her, for 
the wind slackened. I made all the sail I could, 
and in half an hour she sj)ied me, then hung out her 
ancient and discharged a gun. It is not easy to 
express the joy 1 was in upon the unexpected hope 
of once more seeing my beloved counUky and the 
dear pledges I left in it. The ship slackened her 
sails, and I came up with her between five and six 
ift the evening, Se])teraher 20th ; hut iny heart 
leapt within mo to see her English colours. I put 
my cows and sheep into my coat-])Oi;kets, and got 
on board with all my little cargo of provisions. 
The vessel was an English merchantman, return- 
ing from Japan by the North and South Seas ; the 
captain, Mr. John Biddel of Deptford, a very civil 
man and an excellent sailor.* ^Vc w'ere now in the 
latitude of 30 degrees south ; there were about fifty 
men ill the ship ; and l^erc 1 met an old comrade of 
mine, one Peter Williams, who gave me a good 
character to the captain, 'fhis gentleman treated 
me with kindness, and desired 1 vVould let him 
know what place I came from last, and whither I 
was bound ; which I did in a few words, but he 
thought I was raving, and th.a^ the dangers I had 
uijflcrgone had disturbed my head ; whereupon I 
took my black cattle and sheep out of my pocket, 
which, after great astonisl ment, clearly convinced 
him of ray veracity. I then showed him the gohl 
given me by the emperor 6f Blcfuscu, together witli 
his majesty’s picture at full length, and some other 
rarities of that country. 1 gave him two purses of 
two hundred spruga each, and promised, when we 
arrived in England, to make him a present of a cow 
and a sheep big with young, r 

1 shall not trouble the reader with a particular 
account of this voyage, which was very prosperous 
for the most part. We arrived in the Downs on 
the I3th of Ap^il, 1702. I had only one misfor- 
tune, that the rats on board carried away one of my 
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Bheep ; 1 found her bones in a hole, picked clean 
from the llcsh« The rest of niy cattle I got safe 
ashore, and set them a grazing in a bowling-green 
at Greenwich, where the Hnencss of the grass made 
them feed very heartily, though I had always feared 
the contrary ; neither could 1 possibly have presei-vcd 
them in so long a voyage, if the captain had not al- 
lowed me some of his best biscuit, which, rubbed*to 
powder, and mingled with water, was their con- 
stant foodt The short time I continued in England 
I made a considerable' profit by sho\^ing my cattle 
to many persons of quality and others ; and before 
1 began my second voyage 1 sold them for six hun- 
dred pounds. Since my last return I find the 
breed is considerably increased, specially the sheep, 
which 1 hope will prove much to CTie advantage o^the 
woollen manufacture, 'by the fineness of the deccca. 

I stayed hiit'^two montljs with my wife and family ; 
for my inftitiable desire of seeing foreigii^couutries 
would suffer me to continue ifb longer. 1 Icft^fif- 


teen hundred pounds with my wife, and fixed her 
In a good house at Red riff. My remaining stock I 
carried with me, part in money and part in goods, 
in liopes to improve rny fortunes. My eldest uncle 
John had left me an estate In land, near Epping, of 
about thirty pounds a year ; and I had a long lease 
of the Black Bull in Eefter-lane, which yielled me 
as move ; so that I^vas not in any daiiger of 

leaving rny family upon the parish. My son J ohnr.y, 
named eso after his uijcle, was af the grainmar- 
schof)!, and a'*towardly child. My (laughter Betty 
(who is now well married, and has children) was 
then at her needle-work. I tj^ok my leave of my 
wife, and boy and girl, with tears on both sides, 
and went on board the Adventure, a incrchant-sliip 
of three hvftidred Wiis, bound for i?urat, captain 
John Nicholas, of Liverpool, commander. But my 
account of this voyaj^e must be referred to the 
second part (»f my tnfvels. * 


PART THE SECOND. 


• « A VOYAGE Tft 

CIIAPtElt I. 

A STcat storm de^w’ribnrt, the spiit to fetch vvate^« 

the niitlior ^'ol!s wUli it to Uim-omt the country. He is left 
on slunu, is sciKol by uiio^nf the tiativcs, and carried iu a 
farmer’s house. Ilis nHicption, W(|(,h M'\er.d accUleiits that 
happened there. A descriptiuu of the mhabiti.tits. 

Having been cond(;nmcd by nature and fortune to 
an active and restless life, in tv/o montlis after my 
return I again left my native country, and took 
shipping in the Downs on the 20th day of June, 
1702, In the Adveiilure, captain John Nicholas, a 
Cornislinian, cominander, bound for Surat. "VVe 
liad a very xirosperoua gale till we arrived at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where wc landed for fresh 
water; but discovering a leak we unshipxied our 
goods, and wintered there ; for the captain falling 
sick of an ague, wc (tould not leave the Cape till tlfb 
end of March. We then set sail, and had a good 
voyage till wc passed the Straits of jMadagascar ; 
hut having got northward of that island, and to 
about five degrees south latitude, the winds, which 
ill those seas are observed to blow a constant equal 
gale between the iiorMi and west, from the begin- 
ning of December to the begin iiiiig of May, on the 
19th of .A pril began to blow with much greater vio- 
lence, and more westerly t]^i usual, coiitinSing so 
for twenty days together; during which time wc 
were driven a little to the east of the Molucca Is- 
lands, and about three degrees northward of the line, 
as our captain found by an. observation he took the 
2nd of May, at which time the wind ceased, and it 
was a perfect calm, w’hereat I was not a little re- 
joiced. But he, being a man well cxperiencei^in 
the navigation of those seas, bid us all prepare 
against a storm, which accordingly happened the day 
following ; for the southern wind, called the%outherii 
monsoon, began to set in? 

Finding it was lilftly to overblow, [what follows is 
a happy parody of the sea-terms in old voyagesf we 
took in our sprit-sail, and Aood by to han(l the fore- 
sail ; but making foul weather, we looked the guns 
were all fast^and handed the mizeii. The ship lay 
very broad off, so we thought it better spooning before 
the sea than trying or hulling. We reefed the fore- 
sail, and set him, and haiiled.aft the foresheet ; the 
helm was hard a-weather. The ship wore bravely. 
We belayed the fore downhaul ; but the sail was 
split, and we hauled down the yard, and got the 
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sail into the ship, and unbound all the thiiigf»clear 
of it. It was a very fierce storm ; the sea broke 
strange and dangerous. Wc hauled oft‘ upon the 
laniard of the whipstalf, and helped the man at the 
helm. We could not get down our topmast, but 
let all stand, because she scudded before the sea 
very well, and we knpw that the topmast being 
aloft the ship was the wholesumer, and made better 
way through the sea, seeing wc had sea-room. 
When the storm was over, we set foresail and main- 
sail, and brought the ship Xo» Then wo set the 
mizen, main-topsail, and the fore-topsail. Our 
course was eust-iiurth-cast, the c^ind was at south- 
west. We got the starboard facks aboard, we cast 
off our weather-braces and lifts ; we set-in the lee- 
braces, and hauled f<)^'ward by the we1lthcr-h#w- 
liiigs, and hauled them tight, and belayed them, and 
hauled over the mizen tack to windward, and kept 
her full and by as near as she would lie. 

During this stonn, which was followed by a 
strong wind west-soutls-wost, we were carried, by 
my coiUputation, about five hundred leagues to tlio 
east, so that the oldest saifer on board could not*te)l 
in what part of the world we were. C|pr provisions 
held out well, our ship was stanch, <^and our crew 
all*in good I5caltlf ; but we lay in the utmost distress 
fos water. Wc thought if best to hold on the same 
course, rather than turn ii^orc northerly, which might 
have brought us to the north-west part of Great 
Tartary^ and into the Frozen Sea. 

On the yjth day of June, 1703, a ioy oa the top- 
mast discover/gfl land. On the 17th we came in 
full view of a great island, or continent, (for we 
knew not whether), on the south side whereof was 
a sm^ifeck of land jutting out int|) the sea, and a 
creelc^o shallow to hold a ship of above one hun- 
dred tons. We cast anchor within a league of this 
cre^, and our captain sent a dozen of his men well 
armed in the long-boat, with vessels for water, if 
anj^ could be found. I desired his leave to go with 
th^, that I mjght see the country, and make what 
discoveries 1 could. When we came to land wo 
^aw no river or spring, nor any sign of^ inhabitants. 
Our men therefore wandered on the shore to fin(i 
out some fresh water near the sea, and I walked 
alone about a mile on the other side, where 1 ob- 
served the country all barren and rocky. I now be- 
l^gan to be weary, and, seeing nothing to entertain 
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my curiosity, T returned gently do^vn towards the 
creek ; and the sea being full ii^ my view, I saw our 
men already got into the boat, affd rowing for life to 
the ship. 1 was going to holla after them, although 
it had been to little purpose, when I observed a 
huge creature walking after them in the sea, as fast 
as he could ; he waded not much deeper than his 
^knces, and look prodigrous strides : but o\jr iften 
had the start of him half a league, and, the sea 
thcreab9uts be^ig full of Sharp pointed rocks, the 
fhoiister was not able to overtake the*l)oat. This I 
was afterwards told, for I ilurst not stay to see the 
issue of the adventure; but ran as fast as I could 
the way I lirst wont, , and then climbed up a steep 
hill, jvhicli gaje me some prospe^^ of the country. 
I found* it fully enltivated ; butf that wliich first sur- 
prised me was tlie length of the grass, winch, in 
those grounds tliat seemed tu be kept for hay, was 
about twci\ly feet high. * ^ * 

I fell into a hi^h road, for so I took it to be, 
though it served to the inhabitants fixly a‘fli footpath 
through a field of barley. Here I walked (Ui for some 
time, but could sec little on cither side, it being now 
near harvest, and the corn rising at least* forty feet. 
I was an hour walking to the end of this field, which 
was fenced in with a hedge of at least one hundred 
and tjventy feet high, and the trees so lofty that I 
could make no computation of their altitude. There 
was a stile to pass from this field into the next. It 
had four steps, and a stone to cross over when you 
came to the uppermost. It was impossible for me 
to climb this stile, because every step was six feet 
high, and the upper stone about twenty. I was 
endeavouring to find some gap in the licdgc, when I 
discovered one of the inhabitants in the next field, 
advancing towards the stile, of the same size with 
him whom I saw in the sea pursuing our boat. He 
appeared as tall as <.i ordinary spire-steeple, and 
took about ten yarjJ,s at cvoiy stride, as near as I 
could guess. I was ftnick with the utmost fear and 
astonishment, and ran to hide myself in the com, 
wh^cc I 81.W him at the ton of the stile, looking 
back into the next field on the right liand, and heard 
him call in a voice many degrees louder than a 
Bpcaking-trninpet ; but the noise was so high in the 
air, that at lirst I certainly thought it was thunder. 
Whereupon seven monsters, like himself, came to- 
wards him with reaping-hooks in their haiiijjj, each 
hook about the largcuojis of six scythes. These 
people were not so well clad as the first, ^yhose 
servants or la!bourers they seemed to he ; for, upon 
some words he spoke, they went t«. reap the com^in 
the field where I lay. 1 kept from them at as grgat 
a distance as I could, but was forced to move with 
extreme difficulty, for the ^stalks of the corn were 
sometimes not above a foot distant, so that I could 
hardly sqij^eeze ,my body betwixt them. However, 
I made a shift t<f go forward, till I came to a part of 
the field where the corn liad been Idid by the rain 
and wind. Here it was impossible for me to advance 
a step, for the stalks were so inter^voven tljpt I could 
not creep throiigh, and the beards of the fallen ears 
so strong and pointed that they pierced through my 
clothes into my flesh. At the same time I heard 
the reapers not above a bunded yards behind* me. 
Beirg quite dispirited with toil, and wholly over- 
come by grief and despair, I lay down between 'two 
ridges, and heartily wished I migHc there end my 
days. 1 bemoaned my desolate widow and fatherless 
children. I Vamented my own folly and wilfulncss^ 
in attempting a second voytige, against the advice of 
all my friends and relations. In this terrible agita- 
tion of mind, I could not ffirbear (^linking of Lilliput, 
whose inhabitants looked upon me as the greatest 


prodigy that cter appeared in the world ; where I 
was able to dfhw. an imperial fleet in^ ray hand, and 
perform those other actions whioh will be recorded 
for ever in the chronicles of that empire, while pos- 
terit^i shall hardly believe them, although attested by 
millions. 1 reflected what a mortifieation it must 
jirove to me to appear as inconsiderable in this 
naiion as one single Lilliputian .would he among us. 
Blit this 1 conceived was to be^he least of my mis- 
fi^rtnnes ; for, as human creatures are observed to be 
more savage and cruel in proportion to their bulk, 
what could I ^‘xpect but to be a morsel in the mouth 
of tlie first among these enormous barbarians that 
should happen to seize mcl Undoubtedly philoso- 
phers are in the rijdit when they tell us that nothing 
is gt'eat or little •otherwise than by comparison. 
It might havj* pleased fortune ^o have let the Lilli- 
putians find some nation where the {icoplc were as 
diminutive with respcA to'^them as they were to me. 
And who ‘knows hut'^diat even this prodigious race 
of fiiortals might be equally overmatched in some 
distant part of the world, whereof we have yet no 
discovery I 

Scared and confounded as I was, I could not for- 
bear gofiig on with these reflections, when one of 
the reapers, approaching within ten y^irds of the ridge 
where I lay, made me apprenend that with the next 
stop I should be squasheif to death under his foot, or 
.cut in two with Ips reaping-hook. And therefore, 
when he was again about to move, I screamed as 
loud as fear could make nrj : whereupon the huge 
creaturq trod short, find looking round about under 
him for some time, at lust espied me as 1 lay on the 
ground. He considered a while, with the caution 
of one who endeavours to lay hold on a small dan- 
gerous animal in such a manner that it shall not be 
able either to scratch or to bite him, as I myself have 
sometimes done with a weasel in England. At 
length he ventured to take me behind, by the middle, 
between his fore-finger and thumb, and brought me 
within three yards of his eyes, that he might behold 
my shape more perfectly. I guessed his meaning, 
a^id my good fortune gav e me so much presence of 
mind, that I resolved not to struggle in the least as 
he held me in the air above sixty feet from the ground, 
although he grievously pinched my sides, for fear I 
should slip through his fingers. All T ventured was 
to raise mine eyes toward the sun, and place my 
hands together in a supplicating posture, and to 
speak some words in an humble, melancholy tone, 
suitable to the condition I then was ia: for I ap- 
prehendeded every moment that he would dash me 
against the ground, as vie usually do any little hate- 
ful animal, which we have a Blind to destroy. But 
my good star would have it that he appeared pleased 
with my voice and gestures, and began to look upon 
me as a curiosity, much wondering to hear me pro- 
nounce articulate words, although he could not un- 
derstand them. In the mean time, 1 was not able to 
foBhear groaning and shedding tears, and turning 
my head towards my sidijp ; letting him know, as 
well as J could, how cruelly I was hurt by the pressure 
of his thumb and finger. Jle seemed to apprehend 
my meaning ; for lifting up the Jiappet of his coat, he 
put^e gently into it, and immediately ran along 
with me to his master, wjio was a substantial farmer, 
and the same person I had first seen in the field. 

The farmer, having (as I suppose, by their talk) 
received such an account of me as his servant could 
give him, took a piece of a small straw, about the size 
of a walking staff, and therewith lifted up the lappets 
of my coat ; which, it seems, he thought to be some 
kind of covering that nature had given me. He 
blew my hairs aside to take a better view of my face. 
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He called his hinds about him, and asked them, as 1 
afterwards learned, “ Whether they had ever seen 
in the fields any little creature that resembled me t** 
He then placed me softly on the ground upon all 
four, but I got immediately up, and walked slowly 
backward and forward, to. let those people see had 
no intent to run away. They ail sat down in a 
circle about me, the better to observe my motions. 
I pulled oif my hat, d,nd made a low bow towards 
the farmer. 1 fell on* my knees, and lifted up my 
hands and ^yes, and spoke several words as loud as 
I could ; I took a purse of gold out of my pocket, 
and humbly presented it to him. He fticeived it on 
the palm of his hand, then applied it close to his 
eye to see what it was, and afterwards turned it 
several times with the point of a pin, (which he took 
out of his sleeve,) but could mhke nothing o^ it. 
Whereupon I made a ligii that he should place his 
hand on the gre^und. 1 then took the^' purse, and 
opening it |)oured all the ^^oldainto his palm. There 
were six SpaniAh pieces of four pistoles each, besides 
twenty or thirty small^^oins. I saw him wet ♦he 
tip of liis little linger upon his tongue, and take up 
one of my largest pieces,* and then another; but he 
seemed to be wholly ignorant what they were. He 
made me a sign to put them again into ray purse, 
and the purse again into my pocket, which, aftw 
offering it to Iiiin %!vcrill times, I thought it best 
to do. • 

The farmer, by this time, was convinced I must 
be a rational creature. He spoke %ften to me ; but 
the sound of his voice piej^ced my cars like that of a 
water-mill, yet his words W'crc articulate enough. I 
answered as loud as I could in several languages, 
and he often laid his ear within two yards of me ; 
but all in vain, for we were wholly unintelligible to 
each other. He then sent his sciwants to their work, 
and taking his handkerchief out of his pocket, he 
doubled and spread it on his left hand, which he 
placed flat on the ground, with the palm upward, 
making me a sign to step Into it, as I could easily 
do, for it vVas not above a foot in thickness. 1 
thought it my part to obey ; and, for fear of falling, 
laid myself at full length upon the handkerchief 
with the remainder of which he lapped me up to the 
head for further security, and in this manner 
carried me home to his house. There he called his 
wife, and sliowcd me to her ; but she screamed and 
ran back, as women in England do at the sight of a 
toad or a spider. However, when she had awhile 
seen, my behaviour, and how well I observed the 
signs her husband made, she was soon reconciled, 
and by degrees grew extremely tender of me. ^ 

It was about twelve at noo^ and a servant brought 
in dinner. It was onl^^ne substantial dish of meat, 
(fit for the plain condition of a husbandman), in a 
dish of about four-and-twenty feet diameter. The 
company were, the farmer and his wife, three chil- 
dren, and an old grandmother. When they were 
sat down, the farmer placed me at some distance 
from him on the table, which was thirty feet hi;{|i 
from the floor. I was in a terrible fright, and kept 
as far as I could from the e<l^e, for fear of falling. The 
wife minced a bit of meat, then crumblefCL some 
bread on a trencher, and*placGd it before me. I 
made her a low bow,* took out my knife and fork, 
and fell to eat, which gave them exceeding delict. 
The mistress sent her maid for a small dram cup 
which held about two gallons, and filled it with driuk ; 
I took up the •vessel with much difficulty in both 
hands, and in a most respectful manner drank to her 
ladyship's health, expressing the words as loud as 1 
could in English, which made the company laugh so 
heartily, that I was almost deafened with the noise. 


This liquor tasted like a small cider, .and was not 
unpleasant. Then the master made me a sign to 
come to his trencher side* ; but as I walked on the 
table, being in great's urp rise all the time, as the in- 
dulgent reader will easily conceive and excuse, 1 
happened to stumble against a crust, and fell flat on 
my face, but received no hurt. I got up immediately, 
and observing the good people to be in much con- 
cert, I look my hat, (which I held under my arm 
out of ^)od manners,) and waving it over my head, 
made th|ee huzzas, to show I had gof no mischief by 
my fall. But advancing forward towards rny mnstcr 
(as I shall henceforth call him), his jauiigest son, 
who sat next to him, an arch b(\^ of about ten years 
old, took me up by the legs, and held me so high in 
' the air, that I trembled cvcry*limb ; but his father 
snatched me froui*liiix, and at thi? Staftic time*gave 
him sucli a box on the left car as would have felled 
an European troop of horse to tlie earth, ordering him 
to be taken IJrom tho (able. But being fifraid the 
boy might owe me spite, and well remeinberJng 
how mischsevoug #11 children among us natumlly are 
to sparrows, rabbits, young kittens, and puppy-dogs, 
I fell on my knees, and, pointing to the boy, made 
my m<'LSter to understand, as well as I could, that £ 
dt'sired his son might be pardoned. I’he father 
complied, and the lad took his scat again, whereupon 
I went to him ami kissed his hand, which tny master 
took, and made him stroke me gently with it. • 

^ In the midst of dinner, my mistress’s favourite eat 
leaped into her lap. I heard a noise behind me like 
that of a dozen stocking-weavers at work ; and turn- 
ing my head I found it proceeded from the purring of 
that animal, who seemed to be three times larger than 
an ox, as I computed by the view of her head and one 
of her paws, while her mistress was feeding and strok- 
ing her. The fierceness of this creature’s countenance 
altogether discomposed me ; though I stood at the far- 
ther end of the table, about fifty ^et off ; and, although 
my mistress hold her fast, for fear she might give a 
spring, and seize me in her talons.^ But it happened 
there was no danger ; for the cal took not the least 
notice of me when my master placed me wUhin three 
yards of her. And, as ibhave been always told, rjnd 
fouml true by experience in my travels, tliat flying 
or discovering fear before a fierce animal is a certain 
way to make it pursue or attack you, so I resolved, 
in this dangerous juncture, to show no manner of 
concern. I walked witlfiutfepidity five or six times 
before Ifie very head of the cat, and came witlpn 
lialf a yard of her ; wliertftipon she drew herself 
back, &8 if she were more afraid of me.» 1 had less 
apprehension concerning the dogs, whereof three or 
foui*came into the^oom, aa^it is usual in farmer’s 
hoiftes : one of which was a mastiff, equal iff bulk 
to four elephants, and a gteyhound, somewhat taller 
than the mastiff, but not so large. 

When dinner was almost done, the nurse came in 
with a child^f a year old in her araA, whe imme- 
diately spied m% and began a squall tliat you might 
have heard from London-bridge to Chelsea, after the’ 
usual oratory of infants, to get me for a plaything. 
The nJfciAr, out of pure indulgeuee^took me up, 
and put me towards the child, who presently seized 
by the middle, and got my head into his mouthy 
wherg I roared so loud that the urchin was frighted, 
and let me drop, and I should infallibly have broke 
my z^ck, if the mother had not held her apron uhder 
me. The nurse, Jto quiet her babe, made use of a 
rattle, which was a kind of hollow vessel filled with 
gecat stones, and fastened by a cable to^the child’s 
waist : but all in vain, so that she was forced to 
apply the last remedy by giving it suck. 1 must 
confess no object ever disgusted me so much as the 
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sight of her monstrous breast, T^hich I cannot tell 
tvhat to compare with, so as to give the curious 
reader an idea of its bulk, shape, and colour. It 
stood prominent six feet, and could not be less than 
sixteen in circumference. The nipple was about 
half the bigness of my head, and the hue, botli of 
that and the dug, so Taried with spots, pimples, and 
freckles, that nothing could appear more nauseous : 
for I had a near sight of her, she sitting the 

more conveniently to give suck, and I stanmng on 
the tabic. Thfts made me vefiect upon the ^ir skins 
of our English ladies, who appear do beauti^il to 
us only because they are of our own size, and their 
defects not to be see^i but through a inagnif} ing glass ; 
where we find by experiment that the smoothest 
and whitest skins look rough, and coarse, and ill- 
coloured. • ‘ » 

I remember, xvhen I was at Lilliput, the complex- 
ions of those (liinii|utive peonic appeared to' me the 
fairest inVhe world ; and talking upoQ this subject 
with a person of loaming there, Vho was aniutimate 
friend of mine, he said that my facxi .appeared much 
fairer and smoother w'heii he looked on me from the 
ground than it did upon a nearer view when I took 
him up in my hand and brouglit him closo, which he 
confessed Avas at first a very shocking sight, lie said, 
**he could discover great holes in my skin; that the 
stunms ofSny beard were ten times stronger than tlic 
bristles of a boar, and my complexion made up of 
several colours altogether disagreeable altliougli I , 
must beg leave to say for myself that 1 am as fair as 
most of my sox and country, :iud very little sunburnt 
by all my travels. On the other side, discoursing of 
the ladies in that emperor’s court, he used to tell me, 
‘‘one had freckles, another too wide a mouth, a 
third too large a nose nothing of which I was able 

to distinguish. I confess, this reflection W'as obvious 
enough ; which, however, I could not forbear, lest 
the reader might think those vast creatures were 
actually deformed : for I must do them the justice 
to say they are a Amely race of peo[)le ; and parti- 
cularly the features of my master’s countenance, 
although Jie were but a farmer, when I belield him 
fr(Ra the height of sixty t«3t, appeared very well 
proportioned. 

■When dinner was done my master went out to 
his labourers, and, as I could discover by his voice 
and gestures, gave his wife a strict charge to take 
care of me. I was verj^ mUlh tired, and disposed to 
algpp, which my mistress perceiving, she put me on 
her own bed, and coviifed me with a clean white 
handkerchiof, but larger and coarser than thc*main- 
sail of a man-of-war. 

I slept about two hours, and dreamt I was at hbmc 
with my wife and children, which aggravated smy 
sorrows when 1 awaked aid found myself alone in 
a vast room, between two and three hundred feet 
wide, and above two hundred high, lying in a bed 
twenty ykrds My mistress was gc^ie about her 

household afikirs, and had locked nv* in. The bed 
was eight yards from the floor. Some natural neces- 
sities required me to get down ; I durst not presume 
to call ; and 1 had, it would have be^i in vain, 
witli such a voice as mine, at so great a distance 
as from the room where I lay to the kitchen where 
the family kept. While I was under these circum- 
stances, two rats crept up the curtains, and ran 
smelling backwards and forwards on the bed. ^One 
of them came up almost to my fuce, whereupon ,1 
rose in a fright, and drew out my hanger to defend 
myself. T(hese horrible animals had the boldness tp 
attack me on both sides, and one of them held his 
forefeet at my collar ; but 1 had the good fortune to 
rip up his belly, before he could dq me any mischief. 


He fell down at my feet ; and the other, seeing the 
fate of his comrade, made his escape, but not with- 
out one good ^wqund on the back, which I gave him 
as he fled, and made the blood run* trickling from 
him. After this exploit, 1 walked gently to and fro 
on the bed, to recover my breath and loss of spirits. 
These creatures were of the size of a large mastifi^ 
but infinitely more nimble and fierce ; so that, if I had 
ta^icn off my belt before I went to sleep, I must have 
infallibly been torn to pieces and devoured. T mea- 
sured the tail of the dead rat, and found it^to be two 
ywds long, wanting an inch ; but it went against my 
stomach to dfag the carcass off the bed, where it lay 
still bleeding; 1 observed it had yet some life, but 
with a strong slash across the neck, 1 thoroughly 
despatched it. 

S^on after my n/istress came into the room, who, 
seeing me spl bloody, ran and took me up in her 
hand. 1 pointed to the dead rat, snflling and mak- 
ing other signs to shoA» I was not hurt ; v^hercat she 
was extremely rejoiced, calling the maid to take up 
the^dead rat with a pair of tongs, and throw it out 
of the window. Then she set me on a table, 
where I showed her my hanger all bloody, and, wip- 
ing it on the lappet of my coat, returned it to the 
scabbaril. I was pressed to do more than one thing 
vWiich another could not do fi>r me, and Iherefbn; 
endeavoured to make my ifiistre^ understand, that 
I desired to be set dowrfon the floor ; which, after 
she had done, iny bashfulness would not siiflcr me 
to express myself further than by pointing to the 
door and bowing several tj^es. The good woman, 
with much difficulty, at last perceived what I wouhl 
be at, and, taking me np again in her hand, walked 
into the garden, where she set me down. I went 
on one side about two hundred yards, and beckon- 
ing to her not to look or to follow me, T hid raysidf 
between two leaves of sorrel, and there discharged 
the iicccssitles of nature. 

I hope the gentle reader will cxcus.c me for dwell- 
ing on these and the like particulars, which, however 
insignificant they may appear to grovtdliiig vulgar 
minds, yet will certainly help a philosopher to en- 
large his thoughts and imagination, and apply them 
to the benefit of public as well as private life, which 
xvas my sole design in presenting this and other ac- 
counts of my travels to the xvorld : wherein I have 
been chiefly studious of truth, without affecting any 
ornaments of learning or of style. But the whole 
scene of this voyage made so strong an impression 
on my mind, and is so deejjly fixed in my memory, 
that, in committing it to paper, I did not omit one 
matcj^al circumstance : however, upon a strict re- 
view, I blotted out sevit^al passages of less moment, 
which were in my first copy^br fear of being cen- 
sured as tedious and trifling, whereof travellers are 
often, perhaps not without justice, accused. 

CHAPTER II. 

A^cscription of the farmer’s dau;i;hter. Tlie author carricfl to 
a market-town, and tlicn to the metropolis. Tlic particulars 
of his j^mry. 

My mittresB had a daughter of nine years old, a 
child of towardly parts foT her age, very dexterous at 
her needle, and skilful in dressing her baby. Her 
mtfther and she contrived to fit up the baby’s cradle 
for me against night ; *the cradle was put into a 
small drawer of a cabinet, and the drawer placed, 
upon a hanging shelf for fear of the mts. This was 
my bed all the time I staid with those people, though 
m^e more convenient by degrees, as I began to 
learn their language and make my wants known. 
This young girl was so bandy, that^ after I had once 
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or twice pulled off my clothes before her, she was 
able to dress and undress me, tliun^h I never gave 
her that troi|ble when she would l^t me do either 
myself. She made me seven shirts, and some other 
linen, of as fine cloth as could be got, which indeed 
was coarser than sackcloth ; and these sh® con- 
stantly washed for me with her own hands. She 
was likewise my schoolmistress, to teach me the 
language : Avhen I .nointed to anything she tol(> me 
the name of it in lier own tongue, so that in a few 
days I vias able to call for w'hatcvcr I had a ir^hd 
to. She was very good-natured, and not above 
forty feet high, being little for her Igc. She gave 
me the name of Grildrigf which the family took up, 
and afterwards the whole kingdom. The word im- 
ports what the Ijatins call nanunciilus^ the Italians 
/lomunnelatinot and the EnglisAf mannikin. 'H) her 
I chiefly owe my pAservation in thaj country ; we 
never parted Svhile I was there ; I called her my 
Glttmdalciilchy or little iTursff ; and shouhL be guilty 
of great ingratitude if 1 onfltted this honourable 
mention of her eare and a freotiou towards me,^?llich 
I heartily w'isli it lay in my power to requite as she 
deserves, instead of being the iiiiiocent but unhappy 
instrument of her disgrace, as I Ijavc too much reason 
to fear. • 

It now hcgi|n to he known and talked of in ^hc 
neighbourhood tl?at*ni^ master had found a strange 
animal in the field, ahout^hc bigness of a splacmickf 
hut exactly sha])ed in every partjikc a human rrcat 
ture, which it likewise imitated in all its actions, 
seemed to speak in a little language of its own, had 
already learned several words* of theirs, w.cnt erect 
upon two legs, was tame and gentle, would come 
when it was called, do whatever it was bid, had the 
finest limbs in the world, and a complexion fairer 
than a nohlomaii’s daught<‘r of three years old. 
Another farmer, w'ho lived hard by, and was a par- 
ticular friend of my master, came on a visit on pur- 
pose to inquire into the truth of this story. I was 
immediately produced and placed upon a table, 
where 1 walked as I w’as commanded, drew my 
banger, put it up again, made my reverence to 
my master’s guest, asked him, in his OAvn language, 
liow he did, and told him ?ie was welcome, just as 
my little nurse had instructed me. This man, who 
was old and dim-sighted, put on his spectacles to 
beliold me better, at which I could not forbear 
laughing very heartily, for his eyes appeared like 
the full moon shining into a chamber at two win- 
dows. Our people, who discovered the cause of my 
mirth, bovc me company in laughing, at which the 
old fellow was fool enough to be angry an# out of 
countenance. He had character of a great 
miser ; and, to my misfortune, he well deserved it, 
by the cursed advice he gave my master to show 
me as a sight upon a market-day in the next town, 
which was half an hour’s riding, about two-and- 
twenty miles from our house. I guessed there was 
some mischief contriving tvhen I observed my 
master and his friend whispering long togeliier, 
sometimes pointing at gie ; and my fears made me 
fancy that I overheard and understood some of their 
words. But the next morning Glumdal&itch, my 
little nurse, told mo the whole matter, which she 
had cunningly picked out from her mother. ^ The 
poor girl laid me on her Jbosom, and fell a- weeping 
with shame and grief. She apprehended some mis- 
chief woul^ happen to me from rude vulgar folks, 
who might squeeze me to death or break one of 
my limbs by taking me in their hands. She had 
also observed how modest I was in my nature, how 
nicely I regarded my honour, and what an indignity 
1 should conceive it to be exposed for money as a 


public spectacle to the meanest of the people. She 
said her papa and mamma had promised that Grild- 
rig should he hers ; but now she found they meant 
to ser\'e her as they did last year, when they pre- 
tended to give her a lamb, and yet, as soon as it 
was fat, sold it to a butcher. For my own part, 1 
may truly affirm that I was less concerued than my 
nurse. I had a strong hope, wliich never left me, 
tl/kt f should one day r(¥30vcr my liberty ; and, as 
to the ignominy of being carried about for a monster, 
I consflcrcd myself to •be a perfect stranger in the 
country, and that such a misfortune coulu never be 
charged upon me as a reproach if ever I should re- 
turn to England, since the kpig of Great Britain 
himself, in my condition, must have undergone the 
same distress. • 

AJy mastfllr, pursuant to the advici of hisTriend, 
carried me in a box the next market-day to the 
neighbouring town, ^nd took along with him his 
little daugliter, mv* nurse, upon a pillfon behind 
him. jrhe box was close on every side, with a little 
door for«me tP*go in and out, and a few gimlet- 
holes to let in air. The girl had been so careful as 
to put the quilt of her baby’s bed into it for me 
to lie dotvn on. However, I was terribly shaken 
and discomposed in this jounicy, though it were 
but of half an hour ; for the horse went about forty 
feet at every step, and trotted so hi^h that the 
agitation was equal to the rising and fallin/^ of a 
ship in a great storm, hut much more frequent.- Our 
journey was somewhat farther than from London 
to St. Alban’s. My master alighted at an inn 
W'hieh he used to frequent ; and, after consulting a 
while with the innkeeper, and making some neces- 
sary preparations, he hired the grultrud, or crier, to 
give notice through the town of a strange creature 
to be seen at the sign of the Green Eagle, not so big 
as a splacnnck (an animal in that country very finely 
shaped, uboaUsix feet longhand in every part of 
the body resembling a human creature, could speak 
several words, and perform hundred diverting 
tricks. 

I was placed upon a table in the larijest room of 
the inn, wbicli migl.1 be near three huudred'afeet 
square. My little nurse stood on a low stool close 
to the table, to take care of me and direct what I 
should do. My master, to avoid a crow’d, would 
siifler only thirty peojde at a time to see me. 1 
walked about on the^ahiC as the girl commanded ; 
she asItLcd me questions as far as she knew m^ un- 
derstanding of the 1-angua^e reached, and I answered 
them as loud as 1 could. I tumed«about several 
ti|ncs to tjfc cemapany, paid my humble respects, 
said they were w^ome, an^ used some other speeches 
Fhad been taught. I took up a thimble filled with 
liquor, which GlumdalcMtch had given me for a cup, 
and drank their health. I drew out my hanger, and 
fiourished with it after the manner of fencers in 
England. • My nurse gave me a fart eff a straw, 
which I exeroised as a pike, having leanit the art 
in iny youth. I was that day shown to twelve sets 
of co mp any, and as often forced to act over again 
the sflnl fopperies, till I was half d«ad with weari- 
ness and vexation ; for those who had seen me* made 
such wonderful reports th-at the people were ready 
to fbreak down the doors to come in. My master, 
for his own interest, would not suffer any one to 
touch me except my nurse ; and to prevent danger 
benches were set round the table at such a distance 
as to put me out of everyhodj^'s reach. However, 
an unlucky school-boy aimed a ,haz%l-nut directly 
at my head, which very narrowly missed me, other- 
wise it ,came with so much violence that it would 
have infallibly knocked out, my brains, for it was 
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almost as lar^o as a small pumpion ; but I had tlie 
satisfaction to sec the youn^; rogue well beaten and 
turned out of the room. 

My master gave public notice that he would show 
me again the next market-day ; and in the mean- 
time he prepared a more convenient vehicle for me, 
which he had reason enough to do ; for I was so 
tired with my first journey, and with entertaining 
company for eight hours* together, that I 1|ouRl 
hardly stand upon my legs or speak a word. It 
was at Jpast tlfee days liefore I rccovercri my 
strength ; and that I might ha\e no rest at home«ll 
the neighbouring gentlemen, from a hundred miles 
round, heai'ing of my fame, came to see me at my 
master’s own house. Tjiere could be no fewer than 
thirty persons, with their wives ai^l children (for 
the country is very populous) ; ^ind my faster de- 
manded the rate of a full room whenever he showed 
me at home, although it w(g:e only to a single 
family; so ftiat, for some time, l^had buA little ease 
every day of the week (except Wednesday, wj^ich is 
their Sabbath), although I were nots sarritud to the 
town. 

My master, finding how profitable I was likely to 
be, resolved to carry me tfl the most corftidcrable 
cities of the kingdom. Having therefore provided 
himself with all tilings necessary for a long journey, 
and settled his affairs at home, he took leave of his 
wife ; ^iid, upon the 17th of August, 1703, about 
two months after my arrival, vve set out for the 
metropolis, situate near the middle of that empire, 
and about three tliousand miles distance from our 
house. My master made his daughter Glumdalclitch 
ride beliind him. She carried me on her lap, in a 
box tied about her waist. The girl had lined it on 
all sides with the softest cloth she could get, well 
quilted underneath, furnished it with her baby's 
bed, provided me with linen and other necessaries, 
and made everything |.s convenient -as she could. 
We had no other company but a boy of the house, 
who rode after us wlfl^the luggage. 

My master’s design was to show me in all the 
towns by tl\p way, and to step out of the road, for 
fifty-lfr a hundred miles, to aii^village or person of 
quality’s house where he might expect custom. We 
made easy journeys, of not above seven or eight 
score miles a-day, for Glumdalclitch, on purjiosc to 
spare me, complained she was tired with the trotting 
of the horse. She often t Jok ^ne out of my box, at 
my (parn desire, to give me air and show ml the 
country, hut always held nfl fast by a leading-string. 
We passed onjr five or six rivers, many degrees 
broader and deeper than the Nile or tim Ganges; 
and there was hardly a rimlft so small as the Thames 
at London -bridge. We were ten weeks in our joui* 
ney, and I was shown in eighteen large towns, be- 
sides many villages and private families. 

On the 26th day of October we arrived at the 
metropoli8,*caIle(t in their language Lot'bru^grrudf or 
Pride of the Universe. My master taok a lodging 
in the principal street of the city, not far from the 
royal palace, and put out bills in the usual form, 
contaiping an eaact description of my peribn and 
parts. He hired a large room between three and 
four hundred feet wide. He provided a table sixty 
feet in diameter, upon which I was to act my part, 
and paPisadoed it round three feet from the edge, 
and as many high, to prevent my falling over. • I 
was shown ten times a-day, to the woxdcr and satis- 
faction of all people. I could now speak the lan- 
guage toleral)l|r well, and perfectly understood every 
word that was spoken to me. Besides, I had leanit i 
their alphabet, and could make a shift to exple^n a i 
sentence here and there ; for Glumdalclitch ‘ had j 


been my instructor while we were at home, and at 
leisure hours during our journey. She carried a 
little book in her pocket not much larger than a 
Sanson’s Atlas ; it was a common treatise for the 
use of young girls, giving a short account of their 
rciigiou : out of tliis she taught me my letters, and 
interpreted the words. 

’ CHAPTER HI. 

Thp author is sent for to court. The queen buys him of liis 
iiitster th<f ihrin'T, nnrl presents him to tho king. Ho ilis- 
putes with his irajesty’s great scholars. An ai>artment at 
court prov ided for the author. He is in high fa\ our witli 
the queen* He stands up for tlie honour of his own country. 

His quarrels with the queen’s dwarf. 

The frequent labours I underu’ent every day made 
in a ifcw weeks a vefy considerable change in my 
health : the mpre my master gDt by me the more 
insatiable he grew. I had quite lost Iny stomach, 
and was almost reduced to a*&keleton. Th§ farmer 
observed it,*and concluding I must soon die, resolved 
to nndee as good a hand of me as he could. While 
he was thus reasoning and resolving with himself, 
a sardmt't or 'gentlenian-uslier, came from court, 
commanding my master to carry me immediately 
thither foi«thc diversion of the queen and her ladies. 
Son*? of the latter had already been tq see me, and 
reported strange things of my ‘beauty, behaviour, 
and good sense. Her majtsty, and those who at- 
tended her, were bejond measure delighted with my 
demeanour. I fell on my knees, and begged the 
honour of kissing her impori^ foot ; hut this graci- 
ous prill cqss held out her little finger towards me, 
after I was set on a table, which I embraced in both 
my arms, and put the tip of • it with the utmost 
respect to my lip. She made me some general 
questions about my country and ray travels, which I 
answered as distinctly and in as few words as I 
could. She asked, “Whether I would he content 
to live at court 1 ” I bowed down to Jthe board of 
the table, and humbly answered, “ That I was my 
master’s slave ; but, if I were at my own disposal, I 
should be proud to devote my life to her majestj’s 
seryce.” She then asked my master, “ Whether he 
was willing to sell me at a good pried’’ He, who 
apprehended I could not live a month, was ready 
enough to part with me, and demanded a thousand 
pieces of gold, which were ordered him on tlie spot, 
each piece being about the biguess of eight hundred 
moidores : hut allowing for the proportion of all 
things between that country end Europe, and the 
high price of gold among them, ^vas hardly so great 
a sum a thousand guineas would be in England. 

1 then said to the queeui^ “ Since I was now her 
majesty’s most humble crexturg and vassal, I must 
beg the favour that Glumdalclitch, who had always 
tended me with so much care and Mndness, and un- 
derstood to do it BO well, might he admitted into 
her service, and continue to be my nurse and in- 
structor.” 

Hgr majesty agreed to my petition, and easily got 
the farmer’s consent, who was glad enough to have 
his daughter preferred at cofirt, and the poor girl 
herself wa^ not able to hide her joy. My late mas- 
ter withdrew, bidding me tarcwcll, and saying he 
had left mo in a good service ; fo which I replied 
not a Vord, only making him a slight how. 

The queen observed my boldness ; and, when the 
farmer was gone out of the apartment, asked me the 
reason. I made hold to tell her majesfy “ That I 
owed no other obligation fo roy late master than his 
not dashing out the brains of a poor harmless crea- 
ture, found by chance in his field : which obligation 
was amply recompensed by the gain he had made 
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in showing me through half the kingdom, and the 
price he had now sold me for. Thii> tic life I had 
since led wa# laborious enough to kill an animal of 
ten times my strength. That iny health was much 
impaired by the continual drudgery of entorj^aining 
the rabble every hour of the day ; and that, if my 
master had not thought 'my life in danger, her ma- 
jesty would not have got so cheap a bargain. But 
as I was out of alhfear of being ill treated, under 
the prot|^ctioii of so great and good an empress, the 
ornament of nature, the darling of the world, the 
delight of her subjects, the phmnix of the creation ; 
80 I hoped my late master's apprehensions would 
appear to be groundless ; for I already found my 
spirits revive by the iniluence of her most august 
presence.” % ^ 

This was the suri of my speech, delivered with 
great improprieties and iicsitation. itic latter part 
was altoj^thcr framed ki the style peculiar to that 
people, whereof 1 learned son^e plirases from Glum- 
dalclitch while she was carrying me to court. • 

TJie queen, giving great allowance for my defec- 
tiveness in speaking, was, however, surprised at so 
much wit and good sense in so diminutive an ani- 
mal. Slie took me in her own hand an^l carried 
me to the king, \yho was then retired to his cabinet. 
His majesty, a pifiiae (fif much gravity and austere 
coimteiiancc, not well obterviiig my shape at first 
view, asked the queen, after a cold manner, “ How 
long it was since she grew fontl of a splacnuck * 
for such, it scorns, he j^ok me to be, as I lay upon 
my breast in her majesty’ s «ight hand. But this j 
princess, who has an infinite deal of wit and humour, 
set me gently on my feet upon the scrutoirc, and 
commanded mo to give his majesty an account of my- 
self, which I did in a very few w'ords : and Glum- 
dalclitch, who attended at the cabinet door, and 
could not endure T should be out of her sight, being 
admitted, confirmed all that had passed from my 
arrival at her father’s house. 

The kiWfe, although he be as learned a person as any 
in his dominions, had been educated in the study of 
philosophy, and particularly in mathematics ; yet 
when he observed my shape exactly, and saw Ae 
walk erect, before I began to speak, conceived I 
might be a piece of clock-work (which is in that 
country arrived to a very great perfection) contrived 
by some ingenious artist. But when he heard my 
voice, and' found what I delivered to be regular 
and rational, he could not conceal his astonishment. 
He was by no means* satisfied with the relation 1 
gave him of the manner 1 came into his kingdom, 
but thought it a story conc^ted between Gnmidal- 
clitch and her father,i^ho had taught me a set of 
words to make me at a better price. Upon this 
imagination, he put several other questions to me, 
and still received rational answers; no otherwise 
defective than by a foreign accent, and an imperfect 
knowledge in the language, with some rustic phrases 
which I had learned at the farmer’s house, and did 
not suit the polite style of a court. ^ 

His majesty sent for ftree great scholars who were 
then in their weekly waiting, according to^the cus- 
tom in that country. These gentlemen, after they 
hSid awhile examined my shape with much nicety, 
were of different opinions concerning mo.* Thfy all 
agreed that I could not be*produced according to *he 
regular laws of nature, because I was not framed with 
a capacity of^reserving my life, either by swiftness, or 
climbing of trees, or digging holes in the earth. 
They observed by my teeth, which they viewed with 
great exactness, that 1 was a carnivorous animal ; 
yet, most quadrupeds being an over-match for me, 
and field-mice, with some others, too nimble, they 


could not imagine how I should be able to support 
myself, unless I fed upon snails and other insects, 
which they offered, by many learned arguments, to 
evince that 1 could not pussiltly do. One of these 
virtuosi seemed to think that £ might be an embryo, 
or abortive birth. But this opinion was rejected by 
tho other two, who observed my limbs to be perfect 
aisd fUished ; and that I hail lived several years, ns 
it was manifest from my beard, the stumps whereof 
they plainly discovered /hrough a nv«-guif} ing-glass ; 
they would not allow me to he a dwarf, berause my 
littleness was beyond all degrees of comparison ; for 
the queen’s favourite dwarf, the smallest ever known 
in that kingdom, was near thiAy feet high. After 
much debate, tln;y concludcd*unanimous]y that I was 
only relplum scvXcaiif,^ which is intctif)r'eted literally 
lmu6 iiaturct; a determination exactly agreeable to 
the modern philosophy of Europe, whose professors, 
disdaining ^hc old c»'a'Sioii of occult caus>^, whereby 
the followers of /A*istotle endej^voured in vain to 
disguis^ jjieir ig}iorance, have invented this w'onder- 
fui solution of all difficulties, to the unspeakable 
advancement of human knowledge. 

After this decisive conclusion I entreated to be 
heard a word or two. 1 aj)piicd myself to the king, 
and assured his majesty ” that 1 came from a coun- 
try which abounded with several millions of both 
sexes, and of my own stature ; where the animals, 
trees, and houses were all iA proportion, and where, 
by consequence, I might be as able to defend myself 
and to find sustenance as any of his majesty’s sub- 
jects could do here ; which 1 took for a full answer 
to those gentlemen’s arguments.” To this they 
only replied with a smile of contempt, saying ” that 
the fiirmer had instructed me very well in my les- 
son.”* The king, who had a much better under- 
standing, dismissing his learned men, sent for 
the farmer, who, by good fortune, was not yet 
gone out of town. Having, therefore, first ex- 
amined him privately, and tlsjJii confronted liim 
with me and the young gir>, his majesty began 
to think that what wc told him might possibly be 
true. He desired the^ucen to order tftat a parti- 
cular rare should be taken of me ; and was of opi- 
nion that Glumdalclitch should still continue in her 
ollicc of tending me, because he observed we had a 
great siffection for each other. A convenient apart- 
ment was provided former at court ; she had a sort 
of govtniess appointed to take care of her education, 
a maid to dress her, aiqj two other servant^ for 
menkil offices ; but the enre of me wholly ap- 
propriated to herself. The queen commanded her 
o>fn cabin#t-maker to contrive a box, that might 
serve me for a bed-chanfter, after the model that 
Glumdalclitch and I shc^ld agree upon. Tliis man 
was a most ingenious artist, and, according to my 
direction, in three weeks, finished for me a wooden 
chamber of sixteen feet square, and tivelyc^high, with 
sash-windows^ a door, and two closets, like a London 
bed-chamber. *Tlie board that made the ceiling was 
to be lifted up and down by two hinges, to put in abed 
ready fiamislied by her majesty’s upjiolstcrer, which 
Glumdalclitch took out every day to air, made it 
with her own hands, and, letting it down at night, 
locked up the roof over the. A nice workman, who 
was famous for little curiosities, undertook to make 
me two chairs, witli backs and frames, of a substance 
not unlike ivory, and two tables, with a cabinet to 
to put my things in. The room was quilted on all 
sides, as well as the floor and the ceiling, to prevent 
any accident from the carelessness bf those who 
carried me, and to break the force of a jolt, when I 

* Levelled against all who reject facts for which they cannot 
account. * 
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went in a coach. I desired a lock for my door, to 
prevent rats and mice from comiiijj in. The smith, 
after several attempts, made the smallest that ever 
was seen ainon^ them, for I havo known a larger at 
the gate of a gentleman’s house in England. I made 
a shirt to keep the key in a pocket of mj own, fearing 
Glumdalclitch might lose it. I'lie queen likewise 
ordered the thinnest silki|^ that could be goUein- to 
make me clothes, not much thicker than an English 
blanket, very cumbersome till I was accustomeil to 
them. TheyAV-tre after the fasiiion of the kingdom, 
partly resembling the Eorsiaii, and partly the Chinese, 
and are a very grave and decent habit. 

The queen became so fond of iny company, that she 
could not dine Avithout'me. 1 had actable placed upon 
the same at \Vhich her majesty eai, jui i at her left 
elboAV, and a chair to sit on. Glumdalclitch stood 
on a stool on the floor near my table, to assist and 
take care tf me. I had an entire set of ^silver dishes 
and plates, and Oliver necessaries^ which, in jjropor- 
tiou to those of the queen, Avere pot mvcli bigger 
than w'hat I have seen in a London toy-shop, for the 
furniture of a hahy-house : these my little nurse kept 
in her pocket in a silver box, and gave ma at meals 
as I wanted them, always cleaning them hcrclf. No 
person dined with the queen but the two princesses 
ro^al, tlie ehler sixteen years ohi, and the younger 
at thr.t time thirteen and a month. Her majesty 
used to put a hit of meat upon one of my dishes, out 
of which I rar\ed for myself, and her diversion was 
to see me cat in miniature j for the queen (who had 
indeed but a weak stomach) took up at one mouth- 
ful as mucli as a dozen English farmers could eat at 
a meal, whicli to me was, for some time, a very nau- 
seous sight. She would crauneli the wing of a lark, 
bones and all, between her teeth, although it were 
nine times as large as that of a full-grown turkey; 
and put a bit of bread in her mouth as big as two 
iwclvcpenny loaves. ' She drank out of a golden 
cup, above a hogshead at a draught. Her knives 
were twice as long as'a scythe, set straight upon the 
handle. The spoons, forks, and other instrumenis, 
Av^" all in ‘the same proporti(„Ti« I remember Avhen 
Glumdalclitch carried me, out of curiosity, to see 
some of the tables at court, Avhere ten or a dozen of 
those enormous UniAos and forks Averc? lifte<l up to- 
gether, I thought I had never, till then, beheld so 
terrible a sight. « 

It is the custom that cA'ery Wednesday ^'.vdiich, 
as I*have observed, is therir sabbath) the king and 
queen, Avith royal issue of both sexes, dine toge- 
ther ill the apartment of his majesty, to Avhom I Avas 
now become a great favourite ; anu at Ihese tini\;s, 
my little chair and table Av^cre placed at his left hami, 
before one of the 8alt-ccllaj;s. This prince took a 
pleasure in conversing Avith me, inquiring into the 
manners, religion, laAVS, government, and learning 
of Kuropeif whfirein I gave him the best^account I 
was able. His apprehension Avas sq^clear, and his 
judgment so exact, that he made very wise reflections 
and obscTvations upon all I said. But I confess 
that, after I ha(l, been a little too copious i\ talking 
of mf own beloved country, of our trade, and wars by 
sea and land, of our schisms in religion, and parties 
in the state, the prejudices of his education prevailed 
so far, that he could not forbear taking me up in his 
right nand, and stroking me gently with the other, 
■'lifter a hearty tit of laughing, asked, me “Whetner 
1 was a Whig or Tory V* Then turning to his first 
minister, wh^ Availed behind him with a white staff, <| 
near as tall as the mainmast of the Royal Sovereign, 
he observed, “ How contemptible a thing was human 
gralidevir, which could be mimicked by suchr dimi- 
Dutive insects as I ! and yet,*' says be, ** I dare en- 


gage, these creatures have their titles and distinc- 
tions of honoar ; they contrive little nests and' bur- 
roAV's, that they call houses and cities ; they make a 
figure in dress and equipage ; they love, tJiey fight, 
they dispute, they clieat, tliey betray!” And thus 
he coutiiiued on, Avhile my colour came and went 
several times, with indignation, to liear our noble 
co/iiitry, tlie mistress of arts and .arms, the scourge 
of France, the arbitress of Europe, the scat of virtue, 
liiety, honour, and truth, the pride and eqAy of the 
AAi^>rld, so contemptuously treated. 

But as I AvJfis not in a condition to resent injuHes, 
so, upon, m-aturc thoughts, I began to doubt Avhctlier 
I Avas injured or no. For, after having been ac- 
customed several months to the sight and converse 
of tl^s people, and observed every object upon Avhich 
I cast mine eyes to he of prop' itionable magnitude, 
the horror I nad at first conceived ftoin their hulk 
and aspect was so far :vorn off, that, if I, had then 
beheld a company of English lords and ladies in their 
fincfy and birthday clothes, acting their several parts 
in the most courtly manner of strutting, and hoAving, 
and prating ; to say the truth, I should have been 
strongly tempted to laugh as much at them as the king 
and his gi'andces did at me. Neither, indeed, could 
I fprbear smiling at myself, when tlK\qucen used to 
place me upon her hand toAV.*nJ« iw* lobking-glass, by 
which both our persons aji^pcarod before me in full 
^ view together ; and there could he nothing more ri- 
diculous than the comparison : so that I really began 
to im.Agine myself dwindled ^piany degrees below niy 
usual size. «. r 

Nothing angered and mortified me so much as the 
queen’s dwarf ; who, being of the lowest stature that 
Avas cA'er in that country (for I verily think he Avas 
not full thirty feet high), became so insolent at see- 
ing a creature so much beneath liim, that he Avould 
always afibet to sAvagger and look big as he passed 
by me in the queen’s antechamber, while I AA’-as 
standing on some table talking Avitn tlie lords or 
ladies of the court, and he seldom failed bf a smart 
Avord or tAvo upon my littleness ; against Avhicli I could 
only revenge myself by calling him brother^ challeng- 
him to wrestle, and such repartees as are usually 
in the mouths of court pages. One day, at dinner, 
this malicious little cub Avas so nettled Avith some- 
thing I had said to him, that, raising himself upon 
the frame of her majesty’s chair, he took me up by 
the middle, as I was sitting down, not thinking any 
harm, and let me drop into a large silver hoAvl of 
cream, and then ran UAvay as* fast as he could. I 
fell over head and ears, and, if I had not been a 
good swimmer, it migh^ have gone very hard Avitli 
me ; for Glumdalclitch in tha^ instant happened to 
be at the other end of the room, and the queen Avas 
in such a fright that she wanted presence of mind 
to assist me. But my little nurse ran to my relief, 
and took me out, after I had SAvalloAved above a 
quart of cream^ I waaput to bed however, I re- 
cciyed no other damage tlian the loss of a suit of 
olotties, which Avas utterly spoiled. The dw^arf was 
soundly whipped, and, asua further punishment, 
forced to Jrink up the bowl of cream into which he 
had thrown me: neither ^as he ever restored to 
favour; for soon after the queen bestowed him on a 
lady bf high quality, so that 1 saw him no more, to my 
very great satisfaction ; foi I could not tell to what 
extremity such a malicious urcliin might have carried 
his resentment. «. 

He had before served me a scurvy trick, which set 
the queen a-laugliing, allliough at the same time she 
Avas heartily vexed, and would have immediately 
cashiered him, if I had not been so generous as to 
intercede. Her majesty had taken a marrow-bone 
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upon her plate, and, after knocking out the marrow, 
placed the bone again in the dish ertbt, as it stood 
before ; the d>^arf, watching hia opportunity while 
(ilunidaLclitch was gone to the sideboard, mounted 
the stool that she stood on to take care of v^e at 
meals, took me up in both hands, and squeezing my 
legs together, wedged them into the marrow-bone 
above my waist, where I stuck for some time, and 
made a very ridiciiloilis figure. I believe it was near 
a minute before any one knew what was become of 
me ; for I thoiiglit it below me to cry out. But as 
princes seldom get their meat hot, my^legs were not 
scalded, only my stockings and breeclies in a sad 
condition. The dwarf, at my entreaty, had no other 
punishment than a sound whipping. 

I was frequently rallied by tho\uecn upon acHDunt 
of my fearfiilness ; atd she used to a«k me whctlier 
the people of lliy country were as great cowards as 
myself t J^’he occasion h^as*this: the kingdom is 
much pestered Moth flies in •suTniiier ; And these 
odious insects, each of them as big as a Dunstable 
lark, hardly gave me any rest M'hile I sat at dinner, 
M'ith their continual huminiiig and buzzing about 
mine ears. They would sometimes alight iipon iny vic- 
tuals, and leave their loathsome excrement Arspau'n 
behind, which fto mo vras ver} visible, though i3ot 
to the natives of "Tlwt Vountry, whose large optics 
were not so acute as min?? i a viewing smaller ob- 
jects. Sometimes they would fix ^poii my nose or, 
forehead, where thej stung me to the quick, smell- 
ing very offensively; aiqJL I could easily trace that 
vibcous matter, wliieli, our natiJ^aliststell us, enables 
those creatures to walk with their feet upwards upon 
a ceiling. I had much ado to defend myself against 
tliese cletestahle animals, and could not forbear 
storting when they came on my face. It was Uic 
common piaetice of tlic dwarf to eat oh a number of 
tliose insects in his baud, as schoolboys do among 
us, and let them out suddenly under my nose, on 
puri)ose to frighten me and divert the queen. My 
remedy waS to cut them in pieces with my knife, as 
they flew in the air, wherein my dexterity was much 
admired. 

I remember, one morning, when Glumdalclitcm 
had 8<;t nic in a box upon a window, as she usually 
did in fair days to give me air (for I dui*st not ven- 
ture to let the box he hung on a nail out of the win- 
dow, as we do with cages in England), after I had 
lifted up one of rny sashes, and sat doM'n at my table 
to cat a piece of sweety, cake for my breakfast, above 
twenty wasps, allured by the smell, came flying into 
the room, humming louder than the drones, of as 
many bagpipes. Some of t^^em seized my cake, and 
carried it piecemeal s^vay : others flew about my 
head and face, confounding me with the noise, and 
putting me in the utmost terror of their stings. 
However, I had the courage to rise and draw my 
hanger, and attack them in the air. I despatelied 
four of them, but:4he rest got away, and I presently 
shut ray window. These insects were as large ^as 
partridges ; I took out their stings, found them an 
inch and a half long, aiftl as sharp as needles. I 
carefully preserved them all ; and having sin?e shown 
them, with some other curiosities, in several parts of 
Europe, upon my rclum to England I gave three of 
them to Gresham College, and kept the fourtlf^for 
myself. * 

CHAPTER IV. 

The counfry descriljed. A proposal for correcting modern maps. 

The king s palar.‘e. and somo account of the metiopolis. The 
author’s way of travelling. The chief temple describwl. 

I N ow intend to give the reader a short description 
of this country, as far as I travelled in it, which was 


not above two thousand miles round Lorbrulgrud 
the metropolis, for the queen, whom I always at- 
tended, never went further when she accompanied 
the king in his progresses, and there stayed till his 
majesty returned from viewing his frontiers. The 
whole extent of this prince’s dominions reachcf about 
six thousand miles in length, and from three to five 
in bre^flth : whence I cauT^ot but conclude that out 
geographers of Europe arc in a great error, by sup- 
posing »othing hut sea between Ja|ran and (hilifor- 
iiia;, for it was ever my opinion that? there "must be 
a balance of earth to connlerpoise the great conti- 
nent of Tart ary ; and, therefore, they ought to cor- 
rect their maps and charts, by joining this vast tract 
of land to the north-west parts of America, wherein 
I shall be r<Ady to lend tliem my assiAance. ' 

The kingdom is a peninsula terminated to the 
north-cast by a ridge of mountains thirty miles high, 
which arc oitogether impassable, by rcafion of the 
volcanoes upon the iJbps ; neither do the most learned 
know what sojjt^of mortals inhabit beyond those 
mountains, or whether they be inhJibited at all. On 
the three other sides it is bounded by the ocean. 
There is iiftt one seaport in the whole kingdom : and 
those parts of the coasts into which the rivers issue 
are so full of pointed rocks, and the sea generally so 
rt)ugh, that there is no venturing with tlRj smallest 
of their boats ; so that these people are wholly ex- 
cluded from any commerce witl) the rest of the world. 
But the large rivers arc full of vessels, and abound 
with excellent fish ; for they seldom got any from 
the SCSI, because the sea-fisli are of the same size 
with those in Europe, and couscqueiitly not worth 
catching ; whereby it is manifest that nature, in the 
protluctiou of plants and animals of so extraordinary 
a bulk, is wholly confined to this contiuenr, of which 
1 leave the reasons to be determined by philosophers. 
However, now and then they t^ke a wliale that hap- 
pens to be dashed against the rocks, which the com- 
mon people feed on heartily. I’ifese M'^hales I have 
kiioAvn so large, that a man cotild hardly carry one 
upon his shoulders; and somciiincs, for cuiiosity, 
they are brought in ha -ipers to I^orbnilgfud : I 
one of them in a dish at the king’s table, which 
])asscd for a rarity, but I did not obsene he was 
ibnd of it ; for I think, indeed, the bigness disgusted 
him, although I Ime seen one somcM’hat larger in 
Greenland. ^ ^ 

The loiratry is w'cll inhabited, for it contains fifty- 
one cities, near a hundred Walled towns, and a great 
nuiultbr of villages. To satisfy my cu^ous reajler, 
it may be sufficient to describe Lorbrulgrud. This 
city stands upon ''almost two equal parts, on each 
8U>3 the river that passes through. It contains abo\e 
eighty thousand houses • and about six liundied 
thousand inhabitants. It is in length three fflom- 
glvngs (which make about fifty -four English miles), 
and two and a half in breadtli ; as* I inCTsured it 
myself in fJie v^^yal map, made by tlie king’s order, 
which was laid on the ground on purpose for me, 
and extended a hundred feet : I paced the diameter 
and circulnfcrence several times bare'’'j«t, and, com- 


puting by the scale, measured it pretty exactly.* 

The king’s palace is no regular edifice, but aheap 
of bvilditig, about seven miles round : the chief rooms 
are generally two hundred and forty feet high, and 
brouil and long in proportion. A coach was allowed 
to Glumdalclitc/i and me, wherein her governess 
frequently took her out to see the town, or go among 
|hu shops ; and I was always of the party, carried in 
my box : although the girl, at my own desire, would 
often take me out, and hold me in her hand, that 
I might more convenitmtly view the houses and the 
people as we passtid along the streets. I reckoned 
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our coach to be about a square of AVestminstcr-haU, 
but not altogether so high ; however, I cannot be 
very exact. One day the governess ordered our 
coachman to stop at several shops, where the beggars, 
watching their opportunity, croAvded to the sides of 
the coach, ainl gave me the most horrible spectacles 
that ever a European eye beheld. There Avaa a 
woman with a cancer in her breast, swellVi A a 
monstrous size, full of holes, in tAVo or three of Avhich 
1 could Jiavc qjisily crept 'and coAcreil AA'holo 
body. There Avas a fedlow Avith a Aven iii his tieck 
larger tlian five woolpacks; and another Avith a 
couple of Avooden Ic^s, each about twemty feet high. 
But the most hateful sight of all Avas the lice eraAvl- 
ing or^ their c^|>thca. I could see d^tinctly the limbs 
of these vermin with my naked Syc muefi belter than 
those of an European louse through a microscope, 
and their ^iiouts, Avith Avhich they routed like SAvine. 
They Avere the first I h.ad CAcr t^dndd, rfiid I should 
haA'e been curious Enough to dissect one of ^heni, if 
I had had proper instruments, Avhidid iinfhckily left 
behind me in the ship, althciUgh, indeed, the sight 
was so nauseous that it perleclly turned ny- stomach. 

Besides the large box in Avhich I Avas usually car- 
ried, the queen ordered a smaller one to be made for 
me, of abo^t tAveh'c feet square and ten high, for the 
convyiience of traAclIiug, bocausi? the other Avas 
•iomeAvh,at too large for Gluindalcliteh’s lap, and cupi- 
bersome in the coaeli ; it Avas made b) the same 
artist, whom I directed in the Avhole eontri\'ance. 
This travelling-closet Avas an exact square, AAith a 
window in the middle of three of the squares, and 
each AA’indow AVas latticed Avith iron Avire on the out- 
side, to preAent accidents in long journe}s. On the 
fourth side, A^^hiGh had no Avindow, tAvo strong j 
staples AAcre fixed, through Avhich the person that 
carried me, Avhen I had a mind tQ.bt on horse- 
back, put a leathern 4bett and btickm it about his 
Avaist. This was always the olfice of some gruAT 
trusty servant in Avni>in I could confide, Avhether I 
attended the king and queen in tbeir progresses, or 
wejg disposed to see the gardens, or pay a visit to 
some great lady or minister%f state in the court, 
when Glumdalclitch happenecl to he out of order, 
for I soon began to be known and esteemed among 
the greatest officers ; I suppose more ujjon account 
of their majesties' favqjir ^laii any merit of niy 
OAvn. In journeys when I was AA^ary <)f thg coach 
a BCTA’ant on horseback yould buckle on my box 
and place it upon a cushion before him, and Jherc 
I had a full prospect of the country on three sides 
from my three Avindows. I ha(^ in tfiis close^ a 
field-bed and a hammoci; hung from the ceiling, 
two chairs and a table neatly scrcAved to the fiwir 
to prevent being tossed aftout by the agitation of 
the horse or the coach ; and having been long used 
to sea-voj^agcs,«thosc motions, although sometimes 
very violent, did not much discompose nflc. 

Whenever I had a mind to see tl?b town, it Avas 
always in my travelling closet ; Avhich Glum«ialclitch 
held in her lap in a kind of open Bcdan,^after the 
fa,shi*-n of thexountry, borne by four men and at- 
tended by tAvo others in the queen's livery. The 
people, AA'ho liad often Iieard of me, Avcrc very 
curious to crowd about the sedan, and the girl*Avas 
complaisant enough to make tjic bearers stop and 
to take me in her hand that 1 might be more conve- 
niently seen. • 

? I was very desirous to see the chief temple, and 
particularly *the toAver belonging to it, Avhich if 
reckoned the highest in the kingdom. Accordingly 
one day my nurse canicd me • thither, but T. may 
truly .say I cumc back disappointpd ; for the height 
is hLOt above three thousand feet, reckoning from thq 


ground to the highest pinnacle top ; which, alloAving 
for the ditferefice betAveen the size of those people 
and us in Europe, is no great matter Tor admiration, 
nor at all equal in proportion (if I rightly remember) 
ft) Salisbur}' steeple. But not to detract from a 
nation to Avhich during my life I shall acknoAvledge 
myself extremely obliged, it must be alloAVcd that, 
wHatever this famous tOAver wants in height, it is 
amply made up in beauty antf strength. For the 
aa’i-IIs are near a hundred feet thick, buijjt of hcAvn 
stone, Avhereof each is about forty feet square and 
adorned on an sides AA'ith statues of gods and empe- 
rors cut* in marble, larger than the life, [ilaced in 
their several niches ; I measured a little linger Avhich 
had fallen doAvn from- one of these sta'tucs, and lay 
unpA*ceivcd amonff some rubbish, and found it ex- 
actly four lecj and an inch in fcngth. Glumdalclitch 
AATupped it up in her handkerchief, •Jiiid carried it 
home in her pocket, fo k^ep among other trinkets, 
of AA'hich'the girl aa".S 5 Aery fond, as children at her 
age Visually are. 

The king's kitchen is indeed a noble building, 
vaulted at top, and about six hundred feet high. 
The great oven i« not so Avidc, by ten paces, as the 
cupola :ft St. I’aid’s ; for 1 mc*dsured the latter on 
pd^mse after my return. But if 1 jjliould describe 
the kitchen -grate, the proffigk'Jf pots and kettles, 
the joints of meat turriinf on the spits, Avith many 
otlier particnlars ^)erhaps I should be hardly be- 
lieA’ed ; at least a scAcrc critic Avoiild be apt to think 
I enlarged a litth*, as travqjlers are often suspected 
to do. To avoid Avilich censure, I fear I have run 
too much into tlie other extretne ; and that, if this 
treatise should happen to be translated into the lan- 
guage of Brobdingnag (Avhich is the general name 
of that kingdom), and transmitted thither, the king 
and his people Avould’ have reason to complain that 
I had done tliein an injury by a false and dimiiiutivo 
representation. • 

IJis majesty seldom keeps above six hundred 
horses in lus stables : they are generally from fifty- 
four to sixty feet high. But when he goes abroad 
oj solemn days he is attended for state by a militia 
guard of five hundred horse, which indeed I thought 
Avas the most sjdeiulid sight that could he ever be- 
held, till I saAV y>art of his army in battalia, Avhereof 
I shall find another occasion to speak. 


CHAPTER V. 

Several adventures that happened to tlip autlior. The 
tion erimiiiul. The aiiUiur shows liis skill in navigation. 

I sinurLn have lived hi^py enough in that country 
if my littleness had not exposal me to several ridicu- 
lous and troublesome accidents ; some ot which I 
shall Aenture to relate. Glumdalclitch often carried 
me into tin* gardens of the court in iny smaller box, 
and Avould sometimes take me out of it, and hold mo 
in her hand, or set intf doAvn to walk. I remember, 
before the rlvA^arf left the queen, he followed us one 
clay into those gardens, and my nurse having set me 
down, h| and I being close Together near some dwarf 
apple-trees, I must need sJy)Av my Avit by a silly allu- 
sion hetAvccii him and the tree^, Avhich happens to 
hol^ in their langmage as it d<fcs in ours. Where- 
upon the malicio>is roguy, Avatching his opportunity 
Avhen I Avas Avalking under one of them, shook it 
directly over my head, by which a dozen apples, 
each of them near as large as a Bristdt barrel, came 
tumbling about mv ears ; one of them hit me on the 
back as 1 chanced to sloop, and knocked mi>dotva 
flat on my face : but I received no other hurt, and 
the dwarf was pardoned at my desire because 1 hud 
giA'cii the provocation. 
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Another clay Glumdalclitch left me a smooth 
grass plot to divert myself, while she v&lhcd at some 
distance with* her governess. In the mean time, 
there suddenly fell such a violent shower df hail, 
that 1 was immediately by the force of it struck to 
the ground; and when 1 was down the hailUtones 
gave me sucli cruel bangs all over the body, as if I 
had been pelted with tennis-balls : however, I m^de 
a shift to creep on*^ll four and shelter myself by 
lying flat on my face, on the Ice-side of a border of 
leraon-lh}^e, but so bruised from head to fl^t 
tliat I could not go abroad in ten dajfc. Neither is 
this at all to be wondered at, because, nature in that 
country observing the same proportion tlirough all 
her operations, a hailstone is near eighteen hundred 
times as large as one in Europ6>> which 1 can ^sert 
upon experience, ha'^ng been so curious to weigh 
and measure them. • 

But a more dangerous scci^ent happened to me in 
the same jjhrdcn, when my litt^^ nurse, believing she 
had put me in a secure place (which I often^en- 
treated her to do, that I might enjoy my own 
thoughts), and having left my box at home to avoid 
the trouble of carrying it, went to another part of 
the garden wdth her governess and some bodies of 
her acquaintaTLce. "VVliile she was absent and c^ut 
of hearing, a snralljiyhjitfi spaniel boloiigiug to one of 
the chief gardeners, having got by accident into the 
garden, happened to range near the place where I 
lay: the dog followed the scent, •came directly up,* 
and taking me injiis mouth ran straight to his mas- 
ter wagging his tail, dhd se4 me gently on the 
ground. By good fortune he had been so well 
taught, that I was carried between his teeth without 
the least hurt, or even tearing my clothes. But the 
poor gardener, who knew me well, and had a great 
kindness for me, was in a terrible fright ; he gently 
took me up iii both his hands and asked me how 1 
didi but I was so amazed and out of breath that I 
could not spetfle a word. In a few minutes I came 
to myself, tind lie carried me safe to my little nurse, 
who by this time had returned to the jilacc where 
she left me, and was in cruel agonies when 1 did not 
appear, nor answer when she called. She severe^’ 
reprimanded the gardener oii account of his dog. 
But the thing was hushed up and never known at 
court, for the girl was afraid of the queen’s anger ; 
and truly, as to myself, 1 thought it would not 
be for my reputation that such a story should go 
about. 

This accident absolfltely determined Glumdal- 
cUtch never to trust me abroad for the future out of 
her sight, I had been long afraid of this resoHition, 
and therefore concealed froiA^ber some little unlucky 
adventures that happftied in those times when I 
was left by myself. Once a kite hovering over the 
garden made a stoop at me, and if I had not resolutely 
drawn my hanger and run under a thick espalier, he 
would have certainly carried ipe away in his talons. 
Another time, walking to the top of a fresh mole- 
hill, 1 fell to my neck in the hole through whifsh 
tliat animal had cast up tiic earth, and coined some 
lie not worth remembering to excuse myeelf for 
spoiling my clothes. 1 Mkewlse broke my right 
shin against tlie .sh<^ of a snail which I happened 
to stumble pver, as I was walking alone and tlii«k- 
ing on poor England. • 

I cannot tell whether T were more pleased or 
mortifled to observe in those solitary walks that the 
smaller birds did xiot appear to be a| all afraid of 
me, b\\t would hop about within» a yard’s distance, 
looking for worms and other food with as much In- 
dHference and security as if no creature at all wore 
near tliem. 1 remember a thrush had the confi- 


dence to snatch out of my hand with his bill a 
piece of cake that Glumdalclitch had just given me 
for my breakfast. 'WTieii I attempted to catch any 
of these birds they would boldly turn against me, 
endeayouring to peck my fingers, which 1 durst not 
venture within their reach ; and tlien they would 
hop back unconcerned to hunt for worms or snails, 
as.dhen did before. But one day I took a thick 
cudgeji; and threw it with all my strength so luckily 
at a lir^net, that 1 knocked him dos^vn, and seizing 
him by the neck with both ray hands, ran with him 
in triumph to my nurse. However, the bird, who 
had only been stunned, recovering himself, gave me 
so many boxes with his wings dn both sides of my 
head and body, though 1 held him at arm’s length, 
and was out of ^hc, reach of his claws, that I was 
twenty times thinking to let him go. But I was 
soon relieved by one of our servants, who wrung off 
the bird’s neck, ami 1 had him next dayibr dinner 
by the queen’s coniTnaiid. This linnet, as near as I 
can renA^mbcr, s^qpicd to be somewhat larger than 
an Englisli sw^. 

The maids of honour often invited Glumdalclitch 
to their aj^jirtments, and desired she would bring me 
along with her, on purpose to have the pleasure ot 
seeing and touching me. They would often strip 
me naked from top to toe, and lay me atofull length 
in their bosoms, wherewith 1 was much disgt^Ated, 
because, to say the truth, a very ofiensive smell 
came from their skins, which I do not mention or 
intend to the disadvantage of those excellent ladies, 
for whom 1 have all manner of respect ; but I con- 
ceive that ray sense was more acute in proportion 
to my liuleness, and that those illustrious persons 
were.no more disagreeable to their lovers, or to each 
other, than people of the same quality are with us in 
England. And after all, I found their natural smell 
was much supportable than when they nsed 

perfumes, urfaer which I '^mediately swooned 
away, I cannot forget that aiKiintimate friend of 
mine in Lilliput took the freedom in a warm day, 
when I hud used a good deal of exercise, to com- 
plain of a strong smells about me, although I aiq^gs 
little faulty that way as most of my sex ; but I sup- 
pose bis faculty of smelling was as nice with regard 
to me as mine was to that of this people. Upon 
this point 1 cannot forbear doing justice to the 
queen my mistress, and Glumdalclitch my nurse, 
whose persons were as sweet as those of any lady in 
England. » ^ 

That which gave me most uneasiness .among these 
maids of honour (when my nurse cari-ied me to visit 
thcin) was, cO see-them use me without any manner 
of icercmoiiy, like a creaKire who had no sort of 
consequence, for they wopld strip themselves to the 
skin tind put on their smocks in n»y presence, while 
I was placed on their toilet directly before their 
naked bodies, which I am sure to noc waij very far 
from bcing^a tempting sight, or from giving me any 
other emotions than those of horror and disgust ; 
their skins appeared so coarse and uneven, so va- 
riously coloured when I saw therq^^car, with a 
mole here and there as broad as a trencher,* anti 
hairs hanging from it thicker than packthreads^ to 
say nothing furtlier coiiceruiiig the rest of their per- 
sons? Neither did they at all scruple, while I was 
by, to discharge what they had drank, to the quan- 
tity bf at least two hogsheads, in a vessel that held 
above three tuns. The handsomest among these 
qniids of honour, a pleasant frolicsome girl of six- 
teen, would sometimes set me astride <^pon one of 
her nipph‘M, with many other tricks wherein the 
reaiter will excuse me for not being over particular. 
But 1 was so much displeased, that 1 entreated 
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Glunulalclitch to coiitriTO some excuse for not seeing 
that young lady any more. 

One day a joung gentleman, who was nephew lo 
my nurse’s governess, came and i)resacd them both 
to see an exccutilSn. It was of a man who had 
inurderetl one of that gentleman’s intimate acquaint- 
ance. (Uumdalcliteh was prevailed on lo be of the 
company, very much agaipst her inclination, ffor fhe 
was naturally tender-hearted : and as for myself, 
although I abhorred such kjnd of spectaclcsrjet my 
curiofiit}*temptAl me to see sonictliing that I thought 
must be extraordinary. 1'hc malefactor was fixed 
on a chair upon a scaitbld erected for that purjwsc, 

* and his head cut olf at one blow, with a sword of 
about forty feet lonjf. The ve,ins and arteries 
spouted up suth a jjrodigious civiatfirlty blood, and 
BO high ill the air, that the gront Jet-tP eau at Ver- 
sailles was not equal for the time it lasted ; :md the 
head, whAi it fell on the scaiibld tloor^ gave such a 
bounce as made me start, alth\6ugh I were at least 
half an English mile distant. ^ ^ ^ * 

The queen, who often used to hear me talk of my 
sea-voyages, and took all occasions to divert jne 
when I was melancholy, asked me wliQther 1 Un- 
derstood how to handle a sail or an oar, and whe- 
ther a little exercise of rowing might not be conve- 
nient for my health t I answered tliat I understood 
both'^i'ery well; for although my proper employment 
had been to be surgeon or doctor to the ship, yet 
often, upon a piucli, 1 was forced to work like a 
common mariner. But I could not see how this 
could be done in their country, where the smallest 
wherry was equal to a first-rate man-of-war among 
us ; and such a bout as I could manage would never 
live ill any of their rwers. Her majesty said, “ If 
I would contrive a boat her own joiner should make 
it, and she would provide a place for me to sail in.” 
The fellow was an ingenious workman, and by my 
instructions, in ten ^days, finished a pleasure-boat, 
with all its tackling, able coiiveiiientlj to hold eight 
Europeans. When ‘it was finished, the queen was 
so delighted that she ran with it in her lap to the 
'iBKtg, who*ordered it to be^jut into a cistern full of 
water, with me in it, by way of trial, where I could 
not manage my two sculls, or little oars, for w'unt 
of room. But the queen had before contrived an- 
other project. She ordered the joiner to make a 
wooden trough of thi^e Ivindrcd feet long, fifty 
broarl, and eight deep, which, being w'cll pi^jehed to 
prevent leaking, was placed on the lloor, along the 
wall, ill an puter room of the palace. It hado cock 
near the bottom to let out llie water 'when it began 
to grow stale ; and two servaiitsF couKi easily fiil it 
in half an hour. Ilere^ often used to row for^jny 
own diversion, as well as ^hat of the queen and her 
ladies, who thought themselves well entertained 
with my skill and agility. Sometimes 1 would put 
up my sail, ani then my business was only to steer, 
while the ladies gave me a gale with^ their fans ; 
^d, when they were wearj', som‘e of their pages 
would blow my sail foiward with their breath, wliilc 
1. showed nvyuart by steering starboard qf larboard 
as F pleased. When I had done, Glumdalclitch 
always carried back my boat into lier closet, and 
hung it on a nail to dry. ^ 

111 this exercise I once met an accident which 
had like to have cost me my life ; for, one of tlie 
pages having put my boat into the trough, thd go- 
verness who attended Gliiindalclitcfi very officiously 
lifted me yp to place me in the boat ; but I Iian- 
pened to slip through her fingers, and should infat 
fibly have fallen down forty feet upo.n the floor, if, 
by the luckiest chancti in the world* 1 had nottheen ^ 
sU^pped by .1 corking-pin that •stuck in the good ] 


gentlewomflln’s stomacher ; the head of the pin 
passed betweep my shirt and tlic waistband of my 
! breeches, and .thus 1 was held by the, middle in the 
air tijl Glumdalclilch ran to my relief. 

Another time one of the servants, whose office it 
was fo fill my trough every third day with fresh 
water, was so careless" as to let a huge frog (not 
perceiving it)' slip out of his pail. The frog lay 
concealed till I was put into, my boat, but then, 
seeing a rcsttng- place, climbed up, and made it lean 
sosmuch on one jside that I was forced to balance it 
with all my height on- the other, t& prevent over- 
turning. \Vhen the frog was got in it hopped at 
once half the leugth of the boat, and then over my 
head, backward and forward, daubing my face and 
clotlji^s with its odit;i?jf slirpe. The largeness of its 
features made it appear the ipost deformed animal 
that imn be *t>iiccned. However, l^lesired Gluin- 
ddlclitch to let me def^ w\^l\ it alone. I banged it 
a good wliile. with one of my sculls, Aid at last 
forepd it to leap out of the boat. 

But the greatest danger 1 ever underwent in 
that kingdom was from a moiikc}, whq belonged to 
one of the clerks of the kitchen. Glumdalclitch 
had locked me up in her closet while slic went 
soj^newherc upon business or a visit. The weather 
being very warm, the closed- wiii^oul was left open, 
as well as the windows ayd t/O?' <ioor of my bigger 
box, in wliich I nsually lived, because of its lai-ge- 
ness and couveniefley. As 1 sat quietly meditating 
at my table 1 he.ard something Jbouiice in at the 
clos€*t-window, and skip alfbut fr<mi one side to the 
other : whereat, although I was much alarmed, yet 
I ventured to look out, hut not stirring from my 
seat ; and then I saw' this frolicsome animal frisking 
and leaping up and down, till at lust lie came to my 
box, wdiieh he seemed to view with groat pleasure 
and curiosity, peeping in at the door and every 
window, 1 retreated to the fartlier corner of my 
room or box; but the monkey, looking in at every 
side, put me into such a friglit that I v^'anted pre- 
sence of mind to conceal injself under llie bed, as I 
might easily have clone. After some time spent in 
pnuping, grinning, and eliattering, he at lust espied 
me ; and reaching one of his paws in at the door as 
a cat does when she plays with a mouse, although I 
often shifted nlace to avoid him, he at length seized 
the lappet of my coal (which being made of that 
country silk was verj^^ thick and strong), and dragged 
me out. He took me up in his right fore-foot, and 
held me as a nurse doert a child she is going to 
suckle, just as I have seen the same sort of creature 
do wffti a kitten in Europe ; and when I offereerto 
struggle lie squeezed file so hard that I thought it 
more prudent to submit. 9 have good reason to 
believe that lie took me for a young one of his own 
species, by liis often •stroking my face very gently 
with his other paw. In these diversions he was 
interrupted by a noise at the closet-door, as if some- 
body were opening ’ it ; whereupon he suddenly 
leaped lip to the window at which he had 'Corne in, 
ami thence upon the Iciv^s and gutters, v^alking 
upon t^ree legs, and holding me in the fourth till 
he clambered up to a roofc that was next to* ours. I 
heard Glumdalclitch give a shr^k at the moment ho 
wa« carrying me out. The poor girl was almost 
distracted ; that quarter«of the palace was all in an 
uproar ; the servants ran for ladders ; the monkey 
was seen hy hundreds in the court, sifting upon the 
ridge of .a building, holding me like a baby in ono 
of his fore-paws, and feeding me with the other, by 
cramming into my mouth some victuals ho had 
squeezed out of the bag on one side of his chaps, 
ainl patting me when 1 would not cat; whereat 
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many of the rabble below could not forbear laugh- 
ing; neither do I think they justly^ougltt to be 
blamed} for without question the sight was ridicu- 
lous enough to everybody but myself. Some of the 
people threw up stonc8» hoping to drive the monkey 
down ; but this was strictly forbidden, or clse/very 
probably, my brains had been dashed out. . 

The iailders were now applied, and mounted J^y 
several men ; which* the monkey observing, and 
linding himself almost encompassed, not being able 
to make 5|)eed enough with his three legs, let nit 
^ drop on a ridge tile, and made his cscQ.p(f. Here 1 
4 .' sat for some time, five hundred jMU’ds from the 
‘ ground, expecting every moment to.be blown down 
by the wind, or to full by my own giddiness, and 
come tumbling over and over nam the ridge t^the 
eaves ; hut an honesty lad, one of my nurse’s^ loot- 
men, climbed i\p, aiid^ putting ntb into Ms bredChes- 
pocket, brought me down^jaalc^ 

I I was aftuost choked with J;he filthy stuff the 
monkey had crammed down my throat ; but my 
dear little nurse picked it out of ray mouth with a 
'' small needle, and then f fell a- vomiting, -which gave 
me great relief. Yet I was so weak and bruised in 
.. the sides with the sciueczes given me by thi%udio\is 
animal, that 1 was forced to keep my bed a fortnighii. 
-^The king, queerf, aijdjilk the court, sout every day 
Aio enquire after myhealtl^; and her majesty made 
me several visits during my sickness. The monkey 
' .vwas killed, and an order made thfft; no such animal 
should be kept alfoiit tin; i)alace. 

When I attended the King ttfter my recovery, to 
return him thanks for his favours, he was pleased to 
‘ '’.'rally me a good deal upon this adventure. He 
.asked me, “ wluit my thoughts and speculations 
were while 1 lay in the inonkej’s paw ; how I liked 
the victuals he gave me ; hiso manner of feeding ; 
and whether the fresh air on the roof had sharpened 
my stomach?” He desired to know what I would 
, have done upoif such an occasion in my own coun- 
I'.tryH” 1 told his majesty, ” that in F.urope we had 
no monkeys except such as were brought for curio- 
sities from other places, and so small that I could 
deal with a dozen of them together if tliey presume^f 
to attack me. And as for that monstrous animal 
with whom I was so lately engaged (it was indeed 
as large as an elcpliant), if my fears had suffered 
me to think so far as to make use o^ my hanger 
(looking fiercely, and clapping my hand upon the 
hilt as 1 spoke), when he poked his paw into iny 
chamber, perliaps I shoTild have given him such a 
wound as would have made him glad to withdraw it 
with more haste than he put it in.” This I delivered 
in a firm tone, like a person ^lio was jealous lest his 
courage should be cal/Vd in question. However, 
my speech produced nothing else beside a loud 
laugijter, wliich all tlie respect due to his majesty 
from those about him could not make them contain. 
This made me rellect how vairi an attempt it is for 
a man to endeavour to do himself honour among 
tli’osu who' are out of all degree of equality or coi£ 
parisou with him. Ami yet 1 have seen the moral 
of my own behaviour very frequent in Hngland 
since my return ; where a Kttle contemptible varlet, 
without the Ifgast title«to birth, person, wit, or com- 
mon sense, sMFpresuine to look with importance, 
and put hitnself upon a foots with the greatest per- 
sons of the kingdom. 

I was cverjfc day furnishing the court with some 
ridiculous story; and Glumdalclitch, although she 
loved to excess, yet was arch enough to inform 
the queen whenever I committed any folly that she 
Uiought would be diverting to her majesty. 'J'he 
girk who had been out of order, was carried by her 
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governess to take the air about an hour’s distance, 
or thirty miles from town. They alighted out of 
the coach near a small footpath in a field, and 
Glumdalclitch, setting down my travelling box, I 
went out of it to walk. There was a cowdung in 
the path, and 1 must need try my activity by at- 
tempting to leap over it. I took a run, but unfor- 
tungtelyi jumped short, and found myself just in the 
middle,* up lo my knees. *1 waded through with 
some difficulty, and <iue of the footmen wiped me 
as cleatr as he could with his haiidKerchic^, fur I 
was filthily bemired ; and my nurse confined me to 
my box till we returned home, where the queen , 
was soon informed of what h.'iiil passed, anil the 
footmen spread it about the court, sa that all the 
mirth for suii^c (lajfc was at my cxpeii8% • 


CHAPTER VI. 

Several eontriviViecs of the author to please thu*kini{ and 
queeu. lie shows his* skill in musie* Tlin kin^ impitres 
into the^tatc of lilnglanil, which the author relates to him. 

*The*k.iag*s ol>ser\atioDs tfiereon. 

I USJ3D to attend the king's levee once or twice 
a-Wtfcek, and had often seen him under the barber's 
hand, which, indeed, at first very terrible to 
behold ; for the razor was almost twice as long as 
ail ordinary scythe. His majesty, according to the 
custom of the country, was only shaved t/rice 
a- week. I once prevailed on the barber to gi>e me 
'some of the suds or lather, out of which 1 picked 
forty or fifty of the strongest stumps of hair. I then, 
took a piece of fine wood, and cut it like the back 
of a comb, making several holes in it, equal dis- 
tances, W’ith as small a needle as I could get from 
Glumdalclitch. I fixed iij the stumps so artificially, * 
senipiiig and sloping them with my knife toward 
the points, that 1 made a very tolerable comb, which 
was a seasonable supply, my own being so inueli 
broken in the teeth that it was Silmost useless ; nei- 
ther did I know any artist in thiA country so nice 
and exact as would undertake tef make me another. 

And this puts me in mind of an amusement 
wiieiein I spent many my leisure houA. 1 
sired the queen's woman to save for me the comb- 
ings of her majesty’s hair, whereof in lime I got a 
good (quantity ; and consulting Avith my friend the 
cabinet-maker, Avho had recei\ed general orders to 
do little jobs for me, I •diretted him to make two 
chair-fr£^cs, no larger than those I had in my box, 
and to bore little holes Avitii a tine aAvl round those 
parts v^ere 1 designed the backs and sea^ ; through 
these holes I avoa’c the strongest hairs I could pick 
out,sjust aftei* the Planner of cane chairs in Kng- 
lam^ When they Avere tinlliihed I made a present 
of them to her majesty, avJjo kept them in her ca- 
binet, and used to show them for curiosities, as in- 
deed they Avere the wonder of every one that beheld 
them. The queen would ha\c me sii tipma one of 
these chairsf but I absolutely refused to obey her, 
protesting I would ratlier die a thousand deaths 
than place a dishonoui-ablc part of my body on 
those precj|>UH hairs tliat once adorned iier majesty’s 
head. Of these hairs (as I had ahvays a mechaiftcal 
genius) 1 likcAvise made a neat little purse, about 
five fret long, with her majestj-'s name deciphered 
in gmd letters, Avhieh 1 gave to Glumdalclitch by 
the queen's consent. To say the truth, it was more 
for slfoAV than us^ being not of strength to bear the 
Aveight of the larger coins, and therefore she keptuo- 
t^iiig in it but some little toys that girls ar^ fond of. 

'rhe kiug, Avho delighted in music, had frequent 
concerts at court, to ivhich 1 was sometimes carried, 
and set in my box on a table to hear them : but the 
noise was so great *that 1 could hardly distinguish 
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the.tun^*' I am confident that all the drums and 
truanf^s of a royal army, beating and sounding to> 
gethOr j ust at your ears, could not equal it. My prac- 
tice was to have my box removed from the place whore 
the peilormers saV as far as I could, then to shut tJie 
dooi-s and windows of it, and drav/ the wdiidow'-cur- 
taiiis ; after which 1 found their music not disagreeable. 

I hud learned in my ^youth to play a litijc ur^ion 
the spinet. Glumdalclitch kept one in her cham- 
ber, and a myister attended tw-ice a-w’oelq»to teach 
her : I «called^t a spinet, because it somewhat re- 
sembled tliat instrument, and was played upon in 
the same manner. A. fancy came into my head tliat 
T would entertain fhc king and queen witli an Eng- 
lish tune upon this ihstrument. But this a])peared 
extremely diltieult : for the spinet, waa nearly sixty 
feet long, each key being almost a foot wide, so that 
with my arms extended I could not reach to above 
five keysjLand to press them down reguired a good 
smart stroke with^my fist, whirfi would be too great 
a labour and to no purpose. The me^ho'd I con- 
trived was this ; I prepared two round sticks about 
the bigness of common cudgels ; they were thicker at 
one end than the other, and I covered rthe thidker 
ends w’ilh pieces of a moyse's skin, that hy rapping 
on them I might neither damage the tops of the keys 
nor interrupt the sound. Before the spinet a beneh 
wasnplaced, about four feet below the keys, and I 
was put upon the bench. I ran sideling upon it, 
that way and this, as fast as I could, banging the 
proper keys Avith my two sticks, and made a sliift to 
play a jig to the great satisfaction of both their ma- 
jesties , but it Avas the most violent exercise I ever 
undeiwent : and yet 1 could not strike above sixteen 
keys, nor consecjuently play the bass and treble toge- 
ther as other artists do ; which Avas a great disadvan- 
tage to my performance. 

The king, who as I before observed, was a prince of 
excellent uiiderstandtiig, Avould frequently order that 
1 should be brought in my box, and set upon the table 
in his closet: he Avbuld then command me to bring 
one of rny chairs out of the box, and sit down 
whhin tlft’ce yards distant upon the top of the 
cabinet, which brouglit me almost to a Ica’cI with 
his face. In this manner 1 had scvenil conversa- 
tions with him. J one day look the freedom to toll 
his majesty “ that the contempt he discovered to- 
wards Euro{)e, and tht red of the Avorld, did not 
seem answ'crablc to those excellent qualiliescof mind 
thiA he was master of :cthat reason did not extend 
itself with ^he bulk of the body ; on tlie contrary, 
we observed in our country that the tallest persons 
W'ere usually the least jiruvided ^th i^ that onfong 
other animals, bees and *ants had the rcputatiofi of 
more industry, art, and sagacity, than many of the 
larger kinds ; and that, as inconsiderable as he took 
me to be, I hoped I might live to do his majesty 
some signal semice/' The king heard me with atteu- 
tion, and began to conceive a mu^ better opinion 
of me than he had ever before. ^He d(*8ired “ 1 
would give him as exact an account of the government 
of England ^m^I possibly could ; because^as fond as 
princes commonly are of their own customs, (for 
so he conjectured of other monarchs by my fonner 
discourses,) he should be glad to hear of anything 
that might deserv'C imitation.” 

Imagine with thyself, courteous reader, how often 
1 then wished for the tongue of Demosthenes or 
Cicero, that might have enabled mS to celebrate the 
praise of my own dear native country, in a sty|^ 
equal to its merits and felicity. 

1 began my discourse by informing his majesty 
that our dominions Consisted of Iavo islands, which 
composed Utrec mighty kingdoms, under one sove- 


besides oiy* plantations in America. I dwelt 
long upon the fertility of our soil, and the tempera- 
ture of ou| climate. I then spoke at-large upon the 
constitution of an English parliament ; partly made 
up of an illustrious body, called the House of Beers ; 
— persons of the noblest blood, and of the most ' 
ancient and ample patrimonies. I described that - 
c.Vraordinary care always taken of their education 
in arts and arms, to qualify them for being couii- ^ . 
sellers both to the king and kingdom ; to have a 
sHare in the legislature ; to be members of the highest' i'\ 
court of jud^aturo, whence there can be no ap- j' 
peal ; and to be champions ahvays ready for the de- 
fence of their prince and country, by their valour,'?" 
conduct, and fidelity, That these were the orna- ' 
mei^. and bulwark I'Jr the kingdom, worthy followciR ! 
of tl\vir most renowned anq-istors, Avhose honour ^ 
had been tlfb reAvard of their virtir*, from which * 
their posterity were clever once knoAvn to dege- J 
neratc. .To these AVf re joined several h^y persons,^ t 
as part of that assembly, under the title of bishops *'■ 
Avhosc peculiar business it is to lake care of relU 
gioii, and ofthose who instruct the people therein. T' 
These Avere searched and sought out through the / 
whole pation, by tlie prince and his wisest eoun- J 
sqUors, among such of the pricstliood as were most j' 
deservedly distinguished sanctity of their T 

lives, and the depth of the'r erudition ; who w'cre in- j ' 
deed the spiritual fathers of the elergj’ and the people. J 

That the other flart of the parliament consisted of < 
an assembly, called the House of Commons, wiio { 
were all principal t-»entle*?nen, freely picked and ( 
culled out by the people themselves, for their great] ^ 
abilities and loAe of their country, to represent theiy 
Avisdom of the whole nation. And that these twetr 
bodies made up the most august assembly in Eu- 
rope ; to Avhom, in conjunction Avilh the prince, the 
whole legislature is committed. 

I then descended to the courts of justice ; over 
which the judges, those venerable sitges and i!ntcr-< 
preters of thelaAv, presided, for determihing the dis- v 
puled rights and properties of men, as well as tor 
the punishment of vice and protection of innocence., 

9 mentioned the prudent management of our treS'. 
sury ; the valour and achievements of our forces bjv 
sea and land. I computed the number of our 
people, by reckoning how many millions thc<'C miglit ^ 
be of each religious sect or political party among 
us. 1 did not omit even our sports and pastim(‘s, 
or any other particular AV'hich 1 thought might 
redound to the honour of* my country. And I 
finished all with a brief historical account of affairs 
and ^ents in England for about a hundred years 
past. ^ 

This conversation was not ended under five 
audiences, each of several hours ; and the king 
heard the whole with great attention, frequently 
taking notes of what I spoke, as A\'(dl as memoran- 
dums of what questiqns he intended to ask me. 

When I had put an end to these long discourses 
hft majesty, in a sixth audience, consulting his 
notes, proposed many drC.ibt8, queries, and objec- 
tions uf on every article. He asked, ** What methods 
were used to cultivate the minds and bodies of our 
young nobility, and in what kind of business they 
commonly spent the first and teachable part of their 
lives t What course was taken to supply that as- 
sembly, when any noble family became extinct 1 
What qualifications were necessary 4n those who 
are to be created new lords : whether the humour of 
the prince, a sum of money to a court lady, or a 
prime minister, or a design of Htrcngthonitig a party 
o{)positc to the public interest, ever happened to be 
I motives in those advancements ^ What share or 
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IcnoTv ledge these lords had in the laws of theit 
country, and how they came by it, so* as to enable 
them to decider the properties of their fellow-sub** 
jeets in the last resort 1 'Whether they were al- 
ways so free from avarice, partialities, or want, ^hat 
a bribe, or some other sinister view, could have no 
place among themt Whether those holy lords 1 
spoke of were always promoted to that rank upon 
account of their knowleclgc in religious matters and 
the sanctity of their lives; had never been com- 
pilers wiUv the times, while they were commolv 
priests ; or slavish prostitute chaplains td^ome noble- 
men, whose opinions they continued servilely to 
follow, after they were admitted into tliat assembly 1*' 
lie then desired to know, “ What arts were prac- 
tised in electing those whom Called commonqfs : 
whether a stranger, with a strong purse, might jiot 
influence the vuJgar voters to choose iiiiu bmore 
their own landlord, or the *iost<jConsidcrable gentle- 
man in the itcighbourhood 1 H^w it came •to poss, 
that people were so violently bent upon getting injlo 
this assembly, -which I allowed to be a great trouble 
and expense, often to the ruin of theit families, 
without any salary or pension; because this ap- 
peared such an exalted strain of virtue and f)ublic 
spirit, that his majesty seemed to doubt it mighb 
possibly not be alwriyH^iwiccre V* And he desired 
to know, “ Whether sucii walous gentlemen could 
have any views ofrefunding themselves forthe charges 
and trouble they were at, by saorfHciiig the public 
good to the designs of a weak and vicious prince 
in conjunction with a coAuptc 4 ministry He 

multiplied his questions, and sifted me thoroughly 
upon every part of this head, proposing numberless 
inquiries and objections, which 1 think it not pru- 
dent or convenient to repeat. 

Upon what 1 said in relation to our courts of jus- 
tice, his majesty desired to be satisfied in several 
points : and this I was the better able to do, having 
been formerly iflmust ruined by a long suit in 
Chancery, wkich was decreed for me with costs. 
He asked, “ Wliat time was usually spent in deter- 
mining between right and wrong, and what degree 
of expensci Whether advocates and orators had 
liberty to plead iii causes manifestly known to be 
unjust, vexatious, or oppressive? Whether party, 
in religion or politics, were obser\’cd to be of any 
weight in the scale of justice? Whether those 
pleading orators were persons educated in the gene- 
ral knowledge of equity, or only in provincial, 
iiatioual, and other local'*customs ? Whether they 
or their judges had any part in penning those laws, 
which they assumed the liberty of interpreting Incl 
glossing upon at their pleasurA Whether they had 
ever, at different times, beaded for and against the 
same cause, and cited precedents to prove contrary 
opinions? Whether they were a rich or a poor cor- 
poration? Whether they received any pecuniary 
reward for pleading or delivcrii^g their opinions? 
And particularly whether they were ever admitted 
as members in the lower senate ?*' 

He fell next upon the iiaiiiagcment of our trea- 
sury, and ssiid, “ He thought my memory had Ihiled 
me, because 1 computed oitr taxes at about five or 
six millions a-ycar, aifid when I came to mention 
the issues, he found they sometimes amounted t« 
more than double ; for the notes he had taken were 
very particular in this point, because he hoped, as 
he told me, th^t the knowledge of our conduct 
might be useful to him, and he could not he de- 
ceived in his calculations. But, if what I told him 
were true, he was still at a loss how a kingdom 
could run out of its estate, like a private person/’ 
He asked me, '* Who were our creditors, and where 


we found money to pay them ?” . He wondqred to 
hear me talk of such chargeable and expensive wars ; 
** That certainly we must be a quarrelsome people, 
or live among; very bad neighbours, and that our 
generals must needs be richer than our kings.’* He 
asked, *‘What business we had out of our own 
islands, unless upon the score of trade or treaty, or 
to defei^ the coasts with ouj fleet 1” Above ail, he 
was amazed to hear me talk of a mercenary stand- 
ing armye in the midst qf peace and^among a free 
people^ He said, “If we were gowned by our 
own consent, in the persons of our representatives, 
he could not imagine of whom we were afraid, or 
against whom we were to fight ^ a^d would hear my 
opinion, whether ^ private man’s house might not 
better be dcfiiude by himself, bis clflldrpu, *and 
family, than by half a dozen rascals, jiicked up at a 
venture in the streets for small wages, wlio might get 
a hundred timys more by cutting their throafs 

He laughed at iny*“ odd kind arithmetic,” as 
he was pie*Ti>cd ^o^call it, “ in reckoning the num- 
bers of our people by a computation dravim from the 
several sects among us in religion and politics.” 
He said, “ He knew no rc*ason why those who enter- 
tain opinions prejudicial to the public should be 
obliged to change, or should not be obliged to con- 
ceal them. And as it was tyranny in aiiyfgovern- 
ment to require the first, so it was weakness not^o 
enforce the second ; for a man may be allowed to 
keep poisons in his closet, but not to vend tliem 
about for cordials.” 

He observed, “ That among the diversions of our 
nobility and gentry 1 had mentioned gaming : he 
desired to know, at what age this entertaiument 
was usually taken up, and when it was laid down ; 
how much of their time itemplojed ; whether ite\er 
went so high as to affect their fortunes; whether 
mean, vicious people, by their dexterity iu that art, 
might not arrive at great riches, and sometimes 
keep our very nobles in dependmee, as well as 
habituate them to vile companions ; wholly take 
them from the improvement of their minds, and 
force them, by the lossc<||they custaiued, fo learn " 
and practise that infamous dexterity upon others.” 

He was perfectly astonished with the historical 
account 1 gave him of our alfairs during the last 
century ; protesting, “ It was only a heap of conspi- 
racies, rebellions, murdeiY, inSssacrcs, revolutions, 
banishments, the very worst effects that avarice 
faction, hypocrisy, pcrlidioiKuess, cruelty, rage, 
maduessf hatred, envy, lust, malice, and ambition, 
could produce.” 

Hi;# majesty, fn another audience, was at the pains 
to recapitulate the sum of alf I had spoken ; com- 
pared the questions he niad^with the answers 1 had 
given : then taking me into his hands, and stroking 
me gently, delivered himself in these words, -which 
I sliall never forget, nor llie manner heospokn them 
in : “ My littffe friend Grildrig, you have made a 
most admirable pancgjTic upon your country ; you 
have clearly proved, that ignorance, idleness, and 
vice, are thq^roper ingredients for quai^^ing a le- 
gislator ; that laws arc best explained, interpreted, 
and applied, by those whose interest and abilities lie 
in perv'^rting, confounding, and eluding them. 1 
observe among you some lines of an institution, 
whicli, in its original, might have been tolerable, but 
these JiUlf erased, and the rest wholly blurred and 
blotted by corruptiSns. It does not appear, from all 
youha\c said, how any one perfection is Required, 
toward the procurement of any one station among 
^ou ; much less, that men are ennobled on account 
of tlieir virtue ; that priests are advanced for their 
piety or Icaruiug: soldiers, for their conduct oi 
s D 2 
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valour ; judges, for their integrity ; senators, for the 
love of their country ; or counsellors, for their wisdom. 
As for yourself,’* continued the king, “ who have spent 
the greatest part of your life in travelling, I am well 
disposed to hope you may hitherto have eseaped many 
vices of your country. But by what I have gathered 
from your own relation, and the answers I have with 
much pains wringed and extorted from you,Vl crfiinot 
but conclude the bulk of your natives to be the most 
pernicious rAc of little odious vermin tl^.t nature 
ever suffered crawl upon the surface of the earth.." 

CHAPTER Mi. 

Tlie author’s love of his cotmtry. lie makes a proposal of much 
a<banta$;c to thu killer whieh is rejected. The kind's great 
Igifbrauce inejHilitics. The learuiug I** that countrv very im- 
perfect anil coiifmed. Thu law^ and nulhary tilTairs^ and 
parties in tliu state. 

Nothii^ hut an extreme lo^e of truth coiild ha\c 
hindered me from conccaling^this past of my story. 
It was in vain (ii discover raj resontnieiits, which 
were alwajs turned into ridicules and was forced 
to rest with patience, while my noble and beloved 
counti*y was so injuriously treated. 1 am as heartily 
sorrj’^ as any of my readers can possibly "be, that such 
an occasion w'as gi\en : but this prince happened to 
be so curious and inquisitive iqmn o\ery particular, 
th^t it Jould not consist either with gratitude or 
good mannei-s, to refuse giving him what satisfaction I 
was able. Yet thus much 1 may be allowed to saj' iii 
my own vindication, that I artfullj eluded many of 
his questions, and ga^o to every point a more favour- 
able turn, by many degrees, than the strictness of 
truth W'ould allow; for I have alwajs borne that 
laudable partiality to niy own country, wJiIch I)io- 
njsius Halicarnassensis, with so much justice, re- 
commends to an liistorian : I would hide the frail- 
ties and deformities of rny political mother, and place 
lier virtues and bq^mtios in the most advantageous 
light. This was my sincere endeavour, in those 
many discour.ses'“lJ)ad with that monarch, although 
it unfortunately failed of success. 

But great aUowaiiC(‘s should bo given to a king 
‘'who lives w'holly secludcifCroni the rest of the w^orld, 
and must therefore be altog»>thcr unacquainted with 
the manners and customs that prevail in other na- 
tions : the want of which know ledge will ever pro- 
duce many prejudices, and a certain iiaiTowncss of 
thinking, from whicli wc,'and the politer countries of 
Europe are wholly exempted. And it would be hard 
ix'iced, if so remote a^priiice’s notions of virtue and 
vice were^o be offered as a standard for all ftiankind. 

To confirm what I have nov^said. and further to 
show the miserable elects of a confnied education, I 
shall here insert a passage which will liardly cbtaiii 
belief. In hopes to ingfiitiatc myself further into his 
majesty’s favour, I told liiin of ** an invention, dis- 
covered betw'cen three and four hundred years ago, 
to mslke a Certain powder, into a l^eap of which 
the smallest spark nf fire falling would kindle the 
whole in a moment, although it were as big as a 
mountain, and make it all lly up in the air together, 
lyth a and agitation greater tlfun thunder. 

That a proper quantity of this powder, rammed into 
a hollow tube of brass <»r iron, according to its big- 
ness, would urive a ball of iron or lead wgth such 
violence and speed, as nothing was able to sustain 
its force. That the largest balls thus discharged 
would not only destroy whole i^nks of an army at 
once, but batter the strongest walls to the ground, 

' sink down ships with a thousand men in eac^, to 
the bottom of the sea ; and when linked together by 
A chain, would cut thr«>ugh masts and rigging, divide 
hand reds of bodies in the middle, and lay all waste 
before them. That we often this powder Into 


large, hollow balls of iron, and discharged them by 
an engine into some city we were besieging, which 
would rip up the pavements, tear the houses to pieces, 
burst, and throw splinters on every side, dashing 
out jhe brains of all who came near. That I knevv 
the ingredients very well, which were cheap and 
common ; I understood the manner of compounding 
tkem, and could direct his workmen liow to make 
those tubes, of a size proportionable to nil other 
things in his majesty's kingdom, and the largest 
Reed not be above a hundred feet long^ twenty or 
thirty of w'hfch tubes, charged with the proper quan- 
tity of powder and balls, would batter down the walls 
of the strongest town in his dominions in a few hours, 
or ilestroy the whoje metropolis, if ever it sliould 
prr^.end to disputf'iiis absolute commands. This I 
humbly offered to his inajei^y, as a small tribute of 
acknowledgment, in return of so mgny marks that I 
had received of his rqyal ^favour and protection." 

The king was strpekwith horror at tlft description 
I bad given of those terrible engines, ami the pro- 
posal I had made. “ He was amazfMl, how eo impo- 
tent and giovelling an insect as I," (these were his 
expressioriis), “ could entertain sueh inhuman ideas, 
and iit so familiar a manner, as to appear wholly 
unmoved at all the scenes of blood and ilesolation 
vvliieh I hadrpainted, as tlrs^w^mmi effects of those 
destructive machines ; whereof," ho said, “ some evil 
genius, enemy to mankind, must have been the first 
contriver. As fo^Iiirnself, he j)rote.sted, that although 
few things delighted liim so much as new discoveries 
in art or in nature wjt't hi*^ would rather lose half his 
kingdom than be privy to such a secret; which he 
commanded me, as I valued luy life, never to men- 
tion any more." 

A strange effect of narrow principles and views! 
that a prince, posse..sed of every quality vvhicli pro- 
cures veneration, love, and esteem ; of strong parts, 
great wdsdom, and profound learning, endued with 
ailmirablc talents, aiid almost ailorcO by his subjects, 
should, from a nice, unnecessary scruple, w hereof in 
Europe, we can have no conception, let slip iui op- 
portunity put into his hands, that w'ould have made 
him absolute master of the lives, the liberties, and 
the fortunes of his people I Neither do I say this 
with the least intention to detract from the many 
virtues of that excellent king, whose character I am 
sensible will on this account be very much lessoned 
in the opinion of an English reader ; but I take this 
defect among them to have risen from their ignorance, 
by not having hitherto re(fhced j)olitics into a science, 
as yie more acute wits of Europe have done. For 
I remember very well in a discourse one day with 
the king when 1 hap*^cncd to say, ** there were se- 
veral thousand books amd^g us written upon the art 
of government," it gave liiin (directly contrary to 
my intention) a very mean opinion of our under- 
standings. He professed both to abominate and de- 
spise all mj'flterj', i;efincmcnt, and intrigue, either in 
a prince or a minister. He could nut Ull what I 
^meant by secrets of state, w’herc an enemy, or somo 
rival nation, were not in the case; He confined the 
knowledge of governing within very narrow bounds, 
to common sense and ■reason, to justice and lenity, 
to the speedy determination of civil and criminal 
scauses ; with some other obvious topics, which are 
not worth considering. And he gave it for his oj)in- 
ioii, “ That whoever could make two ears of corn, or 
two blades of grass, to grow upou^i spot of ground 
where only one grew before, would deserve better of 
mankind, and do more essential service to his country, 
than the whole race of politicians put together.*' 

The learning of this people is very defective, con- 
sisting only in morality, history, poetry; and maUie-* 
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niatics, wherein they must he allowed to excel. But 
the last of these is wholly applied ta wha.t may be 
useful in Ufe^ to the improvement of agriculture, 
and all mechanical arts, so that, among us, it would 
be little esteemed. And as to ideas, entitiej^s, ab- 
stractions, and transcendentals, I could never drive 
the least conception into their heads. 

No law of that country must exceed in wortls the 
number of letters in*«tlicir alphabet, which consists 
only of two-and-tw^enty. But indeed few of them 
extend evtfn to that length. They are expressed 
the most plain and sim[)ie terms, wherein those peo- 
ple arc not mercurial enough to discover above one 
interpretation; and to write a comment upon any 
law is a capital crime. As to the decision of civil 
causes, or proceedings again st^ojiminals, their ^pre- 
cedents are so few, t^at they have little reason to 
boast of any extraordinary skill in either. 

They have had the art af |)^inting, as well as the 
Chinese, tilhe out of mind : bijt their libraries are 
not very large ; for that of the king, which is reck- 
oned the largest, does not amount to above a thou- 
sand volumes, placed in a gallery of twelve hundred 
feet long, whence I had liberty to borrow what hooks 
I pleased. The r|ue('ii’s joiner had contrwed, in 
one of Gliimclalclitch's rooms, a kind of AVoodsti 
machine, live-aiid-V^^*y feet high, formed like a 
standing ladder ; the stcps^verc each fifty feet long. 
It was indeed a moveable pair of stairs, the lowest 
end placed at ten feet dislanee frotn the wall of the 
chamber. The book I had a mind to reiid ivas put 
up leaning against the watl ; I. ^rst mounted to the 
upjper step of the ladd<*r, and turning my face towards 
the hook, begsu at tlie top of the pnge, and so tvalk- 
ing to (he right and left about eight or ten paces, ' 
according to the length of the lines, till I had gotten 
a little below the level of miiio ojes, and then de- 
scending gradually till 1 came to the bottom; after 
which I mounted again, and began the other page 
in the same nisAiner, and so turned over the leaf, 
which I couH easily do with both ray hands, for it 
was as thick and slitfas pasteboard, and in the largest 
folios not above eighteen or twenty feet long. 

Their style is clear, masculine, and smooth, buff 
not tlorid ; for they avoid nolliing more than multi« 
j)lying unnecessary words, or using various expres- 
sions. 1 have perused many of their books, especi- 
ally those in history and morality. Among the rest 
I was much diverted with a little old treatise, which 
always lay in Glunulahiitcirs bccl-chamber, and be- 
longed toiler goveniess, a®grave elderly gentlewoman, 
wiio dealt in writings of morality and devotion. The 
book treats of the weakness of human kind, anil is 
in little esteem, except mnolf]^ the women and the 
vulgar. However, I wts curious to see what an 
author of that country could sav upon such a subject. 
This writer went through all the usual topics of 
European moralists, showing “ how diminutive, con- 
temptible, and helpless an anin)al was man in his 
own nature ; how unable to defend himself from 
inclemencies of the air, or the fury of >vild beasts^ 
how much he was excelled by one creature in 
strength, by another in speed, by a third in foresight, 
by a fourth in industry.** He added “that nature 
was degenerated in these latter declining ages of the 
world, and couW now produce only small abortive 
births, in comparison of those in ancient times.*’ 
He said, “ it was yeiy reasonable to think, not 
only that the,p species of men were originally 
much larger, but also that there must have been 
giants in former ages; which, as it is asserted 
by history and tradition, so it has been confirmed 
by huge bones and skulls, casually dug up in 
several parts of the kingdom, far exceeding the 
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common dwindled race of men in our days.** He 
argued, “ that the very laws of natture absolutely 
required we should have been made, in the begin- 
ning, of a size more large and robust ; not so liable 
(o destruction from every little acebient, of a tile 
falling from a house, or a stone cast from the band 
of a bov, or being drowned in a little brook.** From 
thif wgy of reasoning, the jiuthor drew several moi-al 
applications, useful in tiie conduct of life, but need- 
less herf to repeat. Fo^ my own part, I could not 
avoi<lreflccting how universally this talent w»4 spread, 
of drawing lectures in morality, or indeed rather 
matter of discontent and repining, from the quarrels 
we raise with nature. And I believe, upon a strict 
inquiry, those quarrels miglit be shown as ill 
grounded among us ms they are amon^that pebplc.* 
As to ,their military affairs, they boast that the 
king’s army consists of a hundred and seventy-six 
thousand foeg;, and thirty-tw^o thousand horse : if 
that ma^ be called army, which is made up of 
tradosmmi jn Ijie* several cities and farmers in the 
country, whose commanders are only the nobility 
and gentry, without pay or rcw'ard. They arc in- 
deed perfecjt enough in their exercises and under very 
good discipline, w herein I sjiw no great merit : for 
how should it be otherwise, where every farmer is 
under the command of his own landlord, Oiid every 
citizen under that of the principal men in his JTwii 
city, chosen after the manner of Venice, by ballot ! 

1 have often seen the militia of Lorbrulgrud 
drawn out to exerciGip in a great field near the city, 
of twenty miles square. They were in all not above 
twenty-five thousand foot and six thousand horse ; 
but it was impossible for me to compute their num- 
ber, considering the space of ground they took up. 
A cavalier mounted on a large steed might be about 
ninety feet high. I have seen this whole body of 
horse upon a >vord of cornmand draw their swords 
at once and brandish them in the air. Imagination 
can figure nothing so grand, so .Kirprising, and so 
astonishing ! It looked as if ten* thousand flashes of 
lightning were darting at the same lime fmm every 
quarter of the sky. 9 

I was curious to know how this prince, to whose 
dominions there is no access from any other country 
came to think of armies, or to teach his people the 
pmctice of military discipline. But I w'as soon in- 
formed, both by convefsatiJh and reading their 
historicsf for in the course of many ages, they Ime 
been troubled with the samf disease to which Uic 
whole iUce of mankind is subject ; the ncikility often 
contending for power, the people for liberty, and the 
king*for absoAte (fomiiiion. All which, however 
hapfjly tempered by the lawl of that kingdom, have 
been sometimes violated breach of the three parties, 
and have more than once occasioned civil wars ; the 
last whereof was happily put an end to by this 
prince’s grandfather, in a general coni^sitioii ; and 
the militia, tfien jettled with common consent, has 
been ever since kept in the strictest duty. 

• CHAPTER VIH. ^ 

The king and queen make n progress to the frontiers. The 
authitr atteiKu them. Tlio manner iu ll^hich he leaves tho 
county TCry particularly related. Ho returns to England. 
1 HAD always a strong impulse that I should some 
time recover my liberty, though it was impossible to 
conjecture by what means, or to form any project 
with the least hope of succeeding. The ship in 
which I sailed was the first ever known to be driven 
within sight of that coast, and the king had given 
strict orders, “ that if at any time another appeared, 
it should be taken ashore, and with all its crew and 
J^ The authdr’s zeal th justify Providence here is shown. 
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passengers brought in a tumbril to Lorbrulgntd.’* 
He was strongly bent to get me a woman of my own 
size, by whom I might propagate the breed ; but 1 
think I should rather have died than undergone the 
disgrace of leaving a posterity to be kept in cages, 
like tame canary birds, and perhaps in time, sold 
about the kingdom to persons of quality foiYcurjosi- 
ties. I was indeed treated with much kindtiess ; I 
was the favourite of a great king and queen, and the 
delight pf the *w hole court‘d but it was up^n such a 
foot as ill became the dignity of humankind. I 
could never forget those domestic ])lcdgea I had left 
behind me. I uamted to be among people with 
whom I could convene upon even terms, and ivalk 
about the streets and fields with^i^-Jt being afraid of 
being trod to death like a frog or a young puppy. 
But my deliverance came sooner than I expected, 
and in atmanner not very common ; the whole story 
and circumstances of which Lshall faltlifully relate. 

I had now been two years in this country; and 
about the beginning of the third, Yrlliindalclitch and 
I attended the king and queen in a progress to the 
south coast of the kingdom. 1 was carried as usual 
ill my travelling box, whicli as I have already dti- 
scribed was a very convenient closet, of twelve feet 
wide. ^ ordered a hammock to be fixed, 

bytfdlken ropes, from the four corners at the top, to 
break the jolts when a servant carried me before 
him on horseback, as I sometimes desired ; and« 
would often sleep in my hammock, while wc were 
upon the road. On the roof of my closet, not 
directly over the middle of the hammock, I ordered 
the joiner to cut out a hole of a foot square, to give 
me air in hot weather, as 1 slept : which hole I sluit 
at pleasure with a board that drew backward and 
forward through a groove. 

When vre came to our journey’s end, the king 
thought proper to pfLss a few days at a palace be has 
near Flanflasnic;^ a city within eighteen English 
miles of the sea-sWe. Glumdalclitch and I were 
much fatigued ; I had gotten a small cold, but the 
^oor girlVwas so ill as to be ^confined to her chamber. 
I longed to sec the oceaif, which must be the only 
scene of my escape, if ever it should happen. I 

{ irctcndcd to be svorsc than I really was, and desired 
cave to take the fresh air of the sea, with a page I 
was very fond .of, a^id who had been sometimes 
trusted with me. I shall nfever forget with what 
ufi*vilUngnc89 Glumdalclitch consented,*' nor the 
stlrot charge she gave the page to be carefi^l of me, 
bursting the same time into a flood of tears, as if 
she bad some foreboding of what jyas to happen. 
The boy took me out i« my box, about half an fiour’s 
walk from the palace, towards the rocks on thi sea- 
shore. I ordered him set me down, and lifting 
up one of the sashes, cast many a wistful melancholy 
IcKjk toward^ the sea. I found myself not very well, 
and tofd the page that 1 had a mind ta take a nap in 
my hammock, which I hoped wo«ld do me good. I 
got in, and the boy shut the window close down to 
keep out cold. I soon fell asleep, and all I can 
conjecture is, that while I slept, the p%e thinking 
no danger could happen, wont among the rocks to 
look for birds’ eggs, having before observed him from 
my window searching about and picking up* one or 
two in the clefts. Be that as it will, I found myself 
suddenly awakened with a violent pull upon the ring, 
which was fastened at the top <»f my box for the 
conveniexicy of carriage. I -felt my box raised very 
high in the air, and then borne forward with pro- 
digious speed. The first jolt had like to have shaken 
me out of my hammock, but aftenvards the motion 
was easy enough. I called put several times, as 
loud as I could raise loy voice, but all ^ no pur^se 


I looked towards my windows and could sec nothing 
but the clouds and sky. I heard a noise just over 
my head, liltc the clapping of wings, bnd tlieii began 
to perceive the woful condition 1 was in ; that some 
eagl(c had got the ring of my box in bis beak, with 
an intent to let it fall on a rock, like a tortoise in 
a shell, and then pick out my body and devour it ; 
ft>fr the sagacity and smell of this bird enabled 
him to discover his quarry '*at a great distance, 
tjiough belter concealed than I could be within a 
two-inch boHj^d. 

In a little time, I observed the noise and flutter 
of wings to increase very fast, and my box was toss- 
ed up and down like a sign in a windy day. I 
hoard several baiigs^r buffets, as I thought given to 
tlic*feaglc, (for siiJn 1 am certain it must have been 
that held the ring of my box tn his beak,) and then, 
all oil a siKidcn, felt ni)sclf falling *perpendiculariy 
down, for above a iniPiutdJ but with such incredible 
swiftness that I almsst lost my breath. *TVIy fall was 
stcqipcd by a terrible squash that sounded louder to 
my ears than the cataract of Niagara ;* after which I 
was quite in the dark for another minute, and then 
my box began to rise so high, that I could see light 
from the tops of the windows. I now perceived T 
\9as fallen into the sea. My box Ijjjr the weight of 
my body, the goods thalf in, and the broad 
plates of iron fixed for sttength at the four corners 
of the top and bqttom, floated about five feet deep 
in water. I did then, and do now suppose, that the 
eagle who flew away with my box was pursued by 
two or three othci*.l, and forced to let me drop, 
while he defended himself against the rest, who 
hoped to share in the prey. The plates of iron fast- 
ened at the bottom of the box (for those were the 
strongest) preserved the balance while it fell, and 
hindered it from being broken on the surface of the 
water. Every joint of it was well grooved ; and the 
door did not move on hinges, but up and down like 
a sash, which kept my closet so tiglit, that very little 
water came in. I got with much difficulty out of 
my hammock, having hrst ventured to draw back 
l^the slip board on the roof already mentioned, con- 
trived on purpose to let in air, for want of which I 
found myself ahnbst stifled. 

How often did I then wish myself with my dear 
Glumdalclitch, from whom one single hour had so 
far divided me ! And I may say with truth, that in 
the midst of my own misfortunes, I could not for- 
bear lamenting my poor qursc, the grief she would 
suffer for my loss, the dis^easurc of the queen, and 
thc^'uin of her fortune. Perhaps many travellers 
have not been uiidgf greater difficulties and dis- 
tress than I was at Inis jUincturc, expecting every 
moment to see my box dashed to pieces, or at least 
overset by the first violent blast, or rising wave. A 
breach in one single pane of glass would have been 
immediate death : nor could anything have preserved 
the windows, but the strong lattice wires placed on 
i*he outside, against accidents in travelling. I saw 
the water ooze in at several crannies, although the 
leaks were not consideAible, and I endeavoured to 
stop them as well as I could. I was not able to lift 
up the roof of my closet, which otherwise I certainly 
should have done, and sat oif the top of it ; where I 
ftiight at least preserve myself some hours longer, 
than by being shut u]t (as I may call it) in the hold. 
Or, if I escaped these dangers for a day or two, 
what could I expect but a miserable death of cold , 
and hunger 1 I was for four hours under these cir- 
cumstances, expecting, and indeed wishing, every 
moment to be.rny last. 

* The heiglit of which is 1371 fbet j and it is si^ to have bssn 
heard 45 miles. 
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1 haTe already told the reader that there were two 
strong staples fixed upon that side of my box which 
had no window, and into which the servant who 
used to carry %iie on horseback would put a leathern 
belt, and buckle it about his waist. Being in this 
disconsolate state, I heard, or at least thoiight I 
heard, some kind of grating noise on that side of my 
box where the staples were fixed ; and sOon after 1 
began to fancy that the box was pulled or totved 
along the sea ; for'*I now and then felt a sort of 
tugging, which made the waves rise near the topa of 
my windows, leaving me almost in the dark. Tiiis 
gave me some faint hopes of relief, although I was 
not able to imagine how it could be brought about. 
I ventured to unscrew one of my chairs, which wore 
always fastened to the floor^ and having made a 
hard shift to screw it down agaih, directly undtr the 
slipping-board that Idiad lately opened, I mounted 
on the chair,«and putting my mouth as near as I 
could to the hole, I cal^d fcr help in a loud voice, 
and in all the languages I understood. I then f^t- 
ened my handkerchief to a stick I usually carried, 
and thrusting it up the hole, waved it several times 
in the air, that if any boat or ship were near, the 
seamen might conjecture some unhappy mortal to 
be shut up in the box. • 

1 found no c$ect from all I could do, but plaiftly 
perceived my closeC.?^fa|l6 moved along ; and in the 
space of an hour, or beftor, that aide of the box 
where the staples were, and had windows, struck < 
against something that was hard. I apprehended it 
to he a rock, and fuuny myself tossed more than 
ever. I plainly heard a noise «[)ou the cover of my 
closet, like that of a cable, and the grating of it as 
it passed through the ring. I then found mpolf 
hoisted up by degrees, at least three feet higher than 
I wJis before. Whereupon I again thrust up my 
stick and handkerchief, calliilg for help till I was 
almost hoarse. In retiini to which, 1 heard a great 
shout repeated three times, giving me such trans- 
ports of joy are not to he conceived but by those 
who feel them. I now heard a trampling over my 
head, and somebody calling through the hole with a 
loud voice, in the English tongue, “If there be aiij^ 
body below, let them speak,** I answered, “ I was 
an Englishman, drawn by ill fortune into the great- 
est calamity that ever any creature underwent, and 
begged by all that was moving to be delWered out of 
the dungeon T was in.*’ The voice replied, I was 
safe, for my box was fastened to their ship ; and the 
carpenter should immediately come and saw a hole 
in the cover, large enough to pull me out.** I an- 
swered “ that was needless, and would take loo 
much time ; for there was ^ more to be done, but 
let one of the crew put j|is ^ger into the ring, and 
take the box out of the sea into the ship, and so into 
the captain’s cabin.** Some of them upon hearing 
me talk so wildly, thought I was mad ; others laugh- 
ed ; for indeed it never came into my head that I 
was now got among people of my own stature and 
strength. The carpenter came, and in a feyr 
minutes sawed a passage about four feet square, then 
let down a small ladder, ^pon which I mo^unted, 
and thence was taken into^the ship in a very weak 
condition. 

The sailors were alf'in amazement, and asked me 
a thousand questions, which I had no inclination ^o 
answer. I was equally confotinded at the sight of so 
many pigmies, for such 1 took them to be, after 
having so long^accustomcd mine eyes to the laou- 
Btrous objects I had left. But the captain, Mr. 
Thomas Wilcocks, an honest worthy Shropshire man, 
observing I was ready to faint, took me into his 
cabin, gave me a cordial to comfort me, and made 
me turn in upon his own bed, advising me to take a 


litUe rest, of which I had great need. Before I 
went to sleep I gave him to understand that I had 
some valuable furulturc in my box, too good to be 
lost ; a fine hammock ; a handsome iield-bcd, two 
chairs, a table, and a cabinet. That my closet was 
hung on all sides, or ratlier quilted with silk and 
cotton ; that if lie would let one of the crew bring 
up my^ closet into liis cabin, I would open it there 
bmon# liim and show him my goods. Tlie captain 
hearing me utter tliese absurdities, concluded I was 
raving? however (I uuppose to pat^fy niej^ he pro- 
miswl to give order as 1 desired, ^nd going upon 
deck, sent some of liis men dowiT into my closet, 
whence (as I afterwards foumb), they drew up all 
my goods, and stripped off •the quilting; but tliu 
chairs, cabinet, bedstead, being ^crewed to the 
iloor, werelnucb daTnuged by the ignorance of llie 
seamen, who tore them up by force. Then they 
knocked off Sfune of the boards for the ^se of the 
ship, and when the.'^ got all they had a mind for, let 
the hull drop into the sea, which ^y reason of many 
broaches ifi the bottom and sides, sunk to 

rights. And indeed I was glad not to have been a 
spectator of the havock they made, because X am 
confident it would have sensibly touched me, by 
bringing former passages into my mind, which 1 
would rather have forgot. ^ 

I slept some hours, but perpetually distiydied 
with dreams of the place I had left, and the dangers 
I had escaped. However, upon waking 1 found my- 
self much recovered. It was now about eight 
o’clock at night, and the captain ordered supper 
immediately, tliinking I had already fasted too long. 
He entertained me with great kindness, >observing 
me not to look wildly, or talk incousistently ; and 
when wc were left alone, desired 1 would give him a 
relation of my travels, and by what accident I came 
to be set adrift in that monstrous wooden chest. 
He said, “ That about twelve <^^clock at noon, as he 
was looking through his glass he smed it at a distance, 
and thought U was a sail, which nc had a mind to 
make, being not much out of his course, in hopes of 
buying some biscuit, his own • beginning torfall short*.. 
That, upon coining neai^, and finding his error, he' 
sent out his long boat to discover what it was ; that 
his men came back in a fright, swearing they had 
seen a swimming house. That he laughed at their 
folly, and went himself inthejioat, ordering his men 
to take a strong cable along with tlieip* That the 
weather* being calm, he r^wed round me sejj|>ral 
times, pbserved my windows, and wire latticcs%at 
defended them. That he discovered two staples 
upo]^ one side.whiih was all of boards, without any 
passage for light. He then^ commanded his men to 
ron^up to that side, and fastening a cable to one of 
the staples, ordered them ^o tow my chest, as they 
called it, tow'arda the ship. When it was there, he 
gave directions to fasten another caljje to the ring 
fixed in thereover, and to raise up my chbst with 
pulleys, which all. the sailors were noi able to do 
above two or three feet. He said they saw my 
stick and handkerchief thrust out of flm hole, and 
concluded ^bat some unhappy man mustne shuU up 
in the cavity.** I asked, “ Whether ho or the crew 
had seen any prodigious birds in the air, about the 
time Ife first discovered mot’* To which he answered, 
“ That discoursing this matter with the sailors while 
I was asleep, one of them said, he had observed 
three eagles flying to wai-ds the north, but remarked 
nothing of their being larger than the usual size 
w^ich I suppose mvjst be imputed to the great height 
they were at ; and he could not guess the reason of 
my question. I then asked the captain, “ How far 
he reckoned wc mig]^tbe from landt’* He said, “By 
the best computation he could make» we were at 
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least a hundred leagues.** I assured him ** That he 
must be mistaken by almost half, for 1 had not left 
the country whence 1 came above two hours before 
I dropped into the sea.** Whereupon he began again 
to think that my brain was disturbed, of which he 
gave me a hint, and advised me to go to bed in a 
cabin he had provided. 1 assured him ** I was 
well refreshed with his good entertainm^t and 
company, and as much id my senses as ever ^as 
in .my life.” He then grew serious, and desired to 
ask me ll^eely Whether I Vvero not troubled in my 
mind by the consciousness of some enormous crime, 
for which I was ’punished, at Uie command of some 
prince, by exposing- me in that chest ; as great cri- 
minals in other countries have been forced to sea in 
a leakfr vesseb without provisions c*for, although he 
should be sorry to have taken' so ill a {nan into his 
ship, yet he would engage his word to set me safe 
ashore iis; the first port where we arrived.** He 
added ** that his suspicions u^re muf.h increased, 
by some very absurd speeches I liad delivered at first 
to his sailors, and afterwards to Himself^in relation 
to my closet or chest, as well as by my odd looks 
and behaviour while 1 was at supper.** 

I begged his patience to hear me tefi my story, 
which 1 faithfully did from the last time 1 left Eng- 
land to thf moment he first discovered me. And as 
truik always forces its way into rational minds, so 
this honest, worthy gentleman, who had some tinc- 
ture of learning, and very good sense, was imme- 
diately convinced of my candour and veracity. But 
further, to confirm all 1 have said, I entreated him 
to give order that my cabinet should be brought, of 
which 1 had the key in my pocket; for he had 
already informed me how the seamc^ disposed of 
my closet. I opened it in his own presence, and 
showed him the small collection of rarities I made 
in the country from which 1 had been so strangely 
delivered. There the comb I had contrived out 
of the stumps o( the king’s beard, and another of 
the same materials) but fixed into the paring of her 
majesty's thumb-nail, which served for the back. 
jThcrc wis a collection of n^^cdles and pins from a foot 
to half-a-yard long ; four wasps* stings like joinera* 
tacks ; some combings of the queep's hair ; a gold ring, 
which one day she made me a present of in a most 
obliging manner, taking it from her little finger and 
throwing it over m}^he8^'1ike a collar. I desired 
the captain would please to s<6cept this ring in return 
of^jiis civilities, whio^ He absolutely refused. 1 
'ed higi a com that I had cut oif, with my own 
hand, from a maid of honour’s toe ; it was about the 
bigpiesB of a Kentish pippin, end gr<)wn so ^ard, 
that when I returned 4o England 1 got it hollowed 
into a cup, and set in silver. Lastly, 1 desired* him 
to see the breeches I hac^then on, which were made' 
of a mouse’s skin. 

I co^ld f(yce nothing on him hut a footman’s 
tooth, which I observed him to examine with great 
curiosity, and found he had a fawey for it. He re- 
ceived it with abundance of thanks, more than such 
a trifle co||^ deserve. It was drawn by an unskilful 
Biiigeon in a mistake from one of Gldlndalclitch’s 
men, who was afflicted with the toothach, but it was 
as sound as any in his head. I got it cleaned, and 
put it into my cabinet. It was about a fo(M long, 
and four inches in diameter. 

The captain was very well satisfied with this plain 
relation I had given him, and eaid, ** He hoped, 
when we returned to England, I would oblige the 
world by*puttiiig it on paper and making it publir.” 
My answer was, “ That I thought we were already 
overstocked with books of travels ; that nothing could 
now pass which was not extr^onlinary ; wherein I 
doubted some authore less cousultejl tnith than 


their own vanity or interest, or the diversion of ig- 
norant readers ; that my story could contain little 
beside common events, without those ornamental 
dcscriptions'of strange plants, trees, bfrds, and other 
animals ; or, of the barbarous customs and idolatry 
of savage people, with which most writers abound. 
Howe\er, I thanked him for his good opinion, and 
promised to take the matter into my thoughts.” 

He said, “ He wondered at one thing very much, 
•whicli was, to hear me speak so loud asking me, 
“ \Vhethcr the king or queen of that country were 
thick of hcaripgl” I told him, **It was \iftiat I had 
been used to for above two years past, and that I 
admired as much at the voices of him and his men, 
who seemed to me only to whisper, and yet I could 
hear them well cnoimh. But when I spoke in that 
couit^ry it was like* a man talking in the streets to 
another loolyng out from thp top of a steeple, un- 
less when I was placed on a table, qv held in any 
person’s hand.” I tgld l;im “ I had likewise ob- 
served another thhigi, that when I first got into the 
ship, and the sailors stood all about me, I thought 
they were the most little contemptible creatures I 
had ever beheld.** For indeed while I was in that 
prince’s country, I could nc\er endure to look in a 
gl iss afler mine eyes had boon accustomed to such 
pA)digiou8 objects, because the comparison gave me 
so despicable a conceit The captain said, 

“That while we were ab..£upper he observed mo to 
look at e\ cry thin^ with a sort of wonder, and that 
I often seemed hardly able to contain iny hiughter, 
which he knew not well liow to take, but imputed it 
to some disorder in. my brain.” I answered, “ It 
was very true ; and I wondered how I could forbear, 
when I saw bis dishes of the size of a silver three- 
pence, a leg of pork hardly a mouthful, a cup not so 
big as a nut-shell and so I went on describing the 
rest of his houschoUV-stuff and provisions, after the 
same manner. For although the queen had ordered 
a little equipage of all things necessary for me while 
I was in her service, yet iny ideas w<;fe wholly taken 
up with what I saw on every side of me, and I 
winked at my own littleness, as people do at their 
own faults. The captain understood my raillery 
S'cry well, and merrily replied with the old English 
proverb, “ That he doubted mine eyes were bigger 
than my belly, for he did not observe my stomach so 
good, although I had fasted all day and continuing 
in his mirth, protested “he would have glarlly given 
a hundred pounds, to have seen my closet in the 
eagle’s bill, and afterwards in its fall from so great 
a height into the sea ; w^icli would certainly have 
bcci^a most astonishing object, worthy to have the 
description of it transmitted fo future ages and 
the comparison of Fhaeto^ was so obvious, that he 
could not forbear applying it, although 1 did not 
much admire the conceit. 

The captain having been at Tonquin, was, in bis 
return to England, driven north-eastward to the 
latitude of 44 degrees, and longitude of 143. But 
meeting a trade-wind two days after I came on board 
him, we sailed southward a long time, and coasting 
New Holland, kept oiK' course west-south-west, 
and then south-south-west, till we doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope. Our Voyage was very prosperous, 
but I shall not trouble the reader with a journal of 
it. The captain called in at one or two ports, and 
sent in his long-boat for provisions and fresh water ; 
but I never went out of the ship till we came into the 
Downs, which was on the third da|( of June, 1706, 
about nine months after my escape. 1 ofiered to leave 
my goods in security for payment of my freight ; but 
the captain protested he would not receive one far- 
thing. Wc took a kind leave of each other, and I made 
him promise he would come to sec me at my house in 
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Redriff. I hired a horse and f'uidc for five shillings, 
which I borrowed of the captain. ^ 

As 1 was oft the road, observing tlic littleness of 
the houses, the trees, the cattle, and the people, I 
began to think n^yself in 'LilUput. I was afraid of 
trampling on every traveller I met, and ofterf called 
aloud to have them staml out of the way, so that I 
had like to have gotten one or two broken head# for 
my impertinence. ’• 

When I came to ray own house, for which T was 
forced to inquire, one of the servants opening ♦he 
door, I bent down to go in, (like a goose under a 
gate), for fear of striking my head. My w’ifc ran 
out to embrace, but I Btoo])ed lower than her knees, 
thinking she could otherwise never be able to reach 
my mouth. My daughter kne^iod to ask my blessing, 
but I could not see Ivr till she arose, having been so 
long used to «taud with my head atiu eyes erect to 


above sixty feet ; and then I went to take her up 
with one liand by the waist. I looked down upon 
the servants, and one or two friends who were in 
the house, as if they had been pigmies and I a giant 
1 told my wife “ She had been too thrifty, for I 
found she had starved liei self and her daughter to 
nothing.*' In short, I bohavcMl myself so unaceouiit- 
al|ly lliat they were all of the captain’s opinion 
when ho first saw me, afld concluded I had lost my 
wits, ^rhis I mention as an instance of the great 
power of habit and pr<5udice. • 

Ih a little time I and my family and frlTmds came 
to a right understanding ; but "my wife protested 
** I should iiexer go to sea anymore although my 
evil destiny so ordered, llmt she had not power 
to hinder ^e, as'^lie reader may kno^ hereafter. In 
the mean time, I here eoiieludc the second part of 
my unfortunate voyages. 


PART THE THtRll. 


A VOYAGE^TO LAPUTA, BALNIBARBI^ LUGGNAGG, GLUBBDUBDRIB, AND JAPAN.* 
CHAPTER T. 


Till* iiiithor nut on his tliinl Is t ilinu by pirates* 

The ui.iJicc uf a Dutclifnan. Ilis ;irri\Al at an islamL He 
i«> received iiitn Laputa. 

I HAD not been at home abo\f! ten days when cap- 
tain William Robinson, a Cornish man, commander 
of tho Hopewell, a stout sliip of three hundred tons, 
came to my house. I liad formerly been surgeon of 
another ship, where he was master and a fourth part 
owner, in a voyage to the T^^vant. He had always 
treated me more like a brother than an inferior oJii- 
cer ; and heading of my arrival made me a visi*, as 
1 apprehended, only out of friendship, for nothing 
passed more tluin what is usual after long absences. 
But repeating his visits often, expressing his joy to 
find mo in good health, asking, “Whether I were 
now settled for life V* adding, “ That he inlondefi a 
voyage to the East Indies in two months at last 
he plainly invited me, tliough with some apologies, 
to be surgeon of the ship ; “ That I 8honl<l have 
another surgeon umler me, beside our two mates ; 
tliat my salary slionld bo double to the usual pay ; 
and that, having expqfienccd my knowledge in sea 
affairs to be at least eciual to his, he w'ould enter 
into any engagement to follow my advice, ^ much 
as if I had shared in the c^umtind." 

He said so many othi»r cmliging things, and I knew 
him to be so honest a man, tliat I coulil not reject 
his proposal ; the thirst 1 had of seeing the world, 
notwithstanding my past misfortunes, continuing as 
violent as ever. The only difiiculty that remained 
was to persuade my wifih wlwse consent, however, 
I at last obtained, by the prospect of advantage she 
proposed to her children. 

Wc set out the 5th dfy of August, 1706, and ar- 
rived at Fort St. Georgy the llth of Aiftil, 1707. 
'We stayed there th^ee weeks to refresh our crew, 
many of whom were sick. From thence we went 
to Tonquin, where the captain resolved to continue 
some time, because many*of thp goods he intended 
to buy were not ready, nor could he e.xpect to be 
despatched fli several months. Therefore, ii. hopes 
to defray some of the charges he must be at, he 
bought a sloop, loaded it with several sorts of goods, 

* Swift ha^borrowed hints, in his Voyage to Lavnta. flrom a 
work by Hr-.FmncM Qodwin, bislum of LandafT, called '‘The 
Man in tho Mopn, or a Discourse of a Voyage thither; by Do- 
mfngo Ckmsales.*' 
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wdierewith the Tonquhiese usually t^dc ^ thtv 
iieighbouring islands, and putting fourteen men on 
board, wh(‘rcof three were of the country, he appoint- 
ed me ma.ster of the sloop, and gave me power to 
fraflic, while ho triiiisacted his alfairs at T'oriqulu. 

We had not sailed above three days when, a great 
storm arising, we were dn\en five dajs to tlienorth- 
nurtlueast#^ and tlien to the east ; after which we 
had fair w'catlier, but still with a pretty strong gale 
from the west. I'pon the tenth day we were cliased 
by two pirates, who soon oxertook us ; for my sloop 
was so deep laden that she soiled very slow ; neither 
xvorc wc % a condition to defeii^ ourselves. 

We w'ere hoarded about the same time by both 
the pirates, who entered furiously at the head of 
their men ; hut, findii^ us all prostrate upon our 
faces, (for so I gave *dcr,) they pinioned us with 
strong ropes, and, setting a guard upon us, went to 
search the sloop. 

I observed among them' a Dutchman, xvho seemed 
to be of some authol|j|,ty,. Iliough he was not com- 
inaiidjj^r of either ship* ' knew us by our coun- 
tenances to be Englishi^en, and, jab^ us 

in hi# oxvii lauguagc*, sw'ore we should Oc tiivAaek* 
to back and thrown into the sea. 1 *spokc Dutch 
toierably wo|l ; Istold him xvh'o xve were, and begged 
luRi, in consideration of #Jur being (’hristiaiis and 
rrotcKtants, of neighbouring countries in strict alli- 
ance, that lie would mo?e the captains to take some 
pity on us. This intlamed his rage ; he repeated 
his threatenings, and, turning to Jiis companions, 
spoke w'itk great vehemence in the Japanese lan- 
guage, as 1 eupt^se, often using tlie word Christianas, 

The largest of the two pirate ships was coni- 
mandecyiy a Japanese captain, who ^oke a little 
Dutch, nut very impcrfccdly. Ho came up |;o me, 
and, after several questions, which 1 answered in 
great humility, he said “ We should not die.’* I 
mate tlie captain a very low bow, and then turning 
to the Dutchman said, “ I was sorry to find more 
mercy in a heathen than in a brother Christian.** 
But I had sooiv reason to repent those foolish words ; 
for that malicious repi-obate, having often endea- 
voured ill x ain to persuade both the captains Uiat I 
might he thrown into the sea, (which they would 
.ot yield to after the promisejipade me that I should 
not die,) howcvejr, prcvailcd^o far, as to have a 
.punishment inflicted on me worse, in all human ap- 
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pcarance, than death itself. My men were sent by 
an equal diTision into both tlie pirate ships, and my 
sloop new manned. As to myself, it was determin 
ed that I should be set adrift in a small canoe, wit! 
paddles and a sail, and four days' provisions ; which 
last the Japanese captain was so kind to double out 
of his own stores, and would permit no man to 
search me. I got down into the canoe, with* ^le 
Dutchman, standing upon*the deck, loaded mfi with 
all the curses am^l injurious terms liis langua^ could 
afibrda ^ ^ 

About an hqtur before we saw the pirates T ‘had 
taken an observation, and found we were in the 
latitude of 46 N. ntid longitude of 183. When I 
was at some distance from the pirates, I discovered 
by my pocket glass several islands^o the south-east. 
I set up my sail, the wind being fair, wdth a design 
to reach the nearest of those islands, which I made 
a shift to do in about three hours. It was all rocky; 
however I got ma^ birds’ eggst; and, (Striking fire, 

I kindled some heath and di*}' sea-A^ced, bv which I 
roasted my eggs. I ate no other supper, neing re- 
solved to spare my provisions as much as I could. 
I passed the night under the sliclter of a ro|;k, strew- 
ing some heath under me, and slept pretty avcII. 

The next diiy I sailed to another island, and 
thence to third and fourth, sometimes using my 
•sail «nd sometimes my paddles. But not to trouble 
the reader with a particular account of iny distresses, 
let it suffice, that on the fifth day I arrived at the 
last island in my sight, which lay south-south-east to 
the former- 

This island was at a greater distance than I ex- 
pected, and I did not reach it in less than five hours. 

I encompassed it almost round before I could find a 
convenient place to land in; which was a small 
creek, about three times the wideness of my canoe. 

I found the island to be all rocky, only a little inter- 
mingled with tufts df grass and sweet-smelling 
herbSi I took out^niy small provisioiis^and after 
having refreshed myself I secured the remainder in 
a cave, whereof there were great numbers, I ga- 
,„„jfljjgred pleAly of eggs iipoiy the rocks, and got a 
quantity of dry sea-weed anti parched grass, which I 
designed to kindle the next day, and roast iny eggs 
as well as I could ; for I had about me my flint, steel, 
match, and burning-glass. Hay all night in the cave 
where I had lodged my provi^ons. My bed w’as the 
same dry grass and sea-weed which I intended for 
fuel.^I slept very little,^ for the disquiets 'of my 
miiA»prcvai|^d over my weiitincss, and kept me 
BAvoke. r considered how impossible it was to pre- 
Bcnre my life in so desolate a place-, an<^ how miser- 
able my end must be ; yc't found myself so listless 
and desponding, that 1 had not the heart to rise ; 
and before I could get spirit enough to creep out of 
my cave the day was far advanced. 1 walked a 
while among thp rocks : the sky was perfectly clear, 
and the §un so hot that I was forced to turn my 
face from it; when, all on aisuddenpit became ob- 
scure, as I thought, in a manner very different from 
what happeq^by the interposition of a doud. I 
turned back, aud perceived a vast opaque body be- 
tween me and the sun, moving forwards towards the 
island ; it seemed to be about two miles high, and 
hid the sun six or seven minutes, but I did not*ob- 
serve the air to be much colder, or the sky mflre 
darkened, than if I had stood under the shade of a 
mountain. As it approached nearer^over the place 
where I was, it appeared to be a firm substance, the 
bottom fiat,* smooth, and shining very bright, from* 
the reflection of th" sea below. I stood upon a 
height about two hu* red wdsihim the shorie, and , 
•aw this vast body d “"ning fiqiost to a parallel j 


with me, at less than an English mile distance. I 
took out my pocket-perspective, and could plainly 
discover uiirnDers of people moving upland down the' 
sides of it, which appeared to be sloping ; but what 
tliose people were doing. 1 was not able to distin- 
guish.*^ 

The natural love of life gave me some inward mo- 
tioij of joy, and I was ready to entertain a hojie, that 
this adventure miglit, some wayjor other, help to de- 
liver me from the desolate place and condition I was 
in« But, at the same time, the reader can hardly 
conceive my luf.oiiishment to behold an island in the 
air, inhabited by men, who were able (as it should 
seem) to rise or sink, or put it in progressive motion, 
as they pleased. But not being at that time in a 
disposition to philosopliise upon this phenomenon I 
rathef chose to oh8cr\e what course the island would 
take, because ct seemed for a Svhile to stand still. 
Yet, soon after, it advanced fearer, and I could see 
the sides of it encompatSsed with several gradations 
of galleries, and stairs, ^.it certain intervals, to descend 
from'onc to the otlier. In the lowest gallery I be- 
held some people fishing with long angling rods, 
and otliers looking on. I waved my cap (for my hat 
was ’ong since worn out) and my handkerchief to- 
wards tli^ island ; and upon its nearer approach I 
cal/od and shouteil with the ^tnmst Strength of my 
roice ; and then looking yrrtPfffspcctly, I behehl a 
;rowd gather to that side which was most in my 
dew. I found, by •heir pointing towards me and to 
;ach other, that they plainly discovered me, although 
they made no return to m^s shouting. But I could 

fdur or five men rflnning in great haste up the 
itairs, to the top of the island, who then disappear- 
'd. I happened rightly to eonjocturc that these 
vere sent for orders to some person in authority, 
upon this occasion. 

The number of people increascil, .and in less than 
half an hour the island was moved and raised in sucli 
a manner, that the lowest gallery appq;ircd in a pa- 
rallel of less than a hundred yards’ distance from the 
height where 1 stood. I then put myself into the 
most supplicating postures, and spoke in the hum- 
blest accent, hut received no answer. Those who 
stood nearest over against me scorned to he persons 
of distinction, as I supposed by their habit. They 
conferred earnestly Avith each other, looking often 
upon me. At length one of them called out in a 
clear, polite, smooth dialect, not unlike in sound to 
the Italian ; and, therefore, I returned an answer in 
that language, hoping, at least, that the cadence 
might be more agrccw)e to his ears. Although nei- 
ther ofr us understood the other, yet my meaning 
was easily known, for tlic,.peoplc saw the distress I 
was in. s 

They made signs for me to comir down from the 
rock and go towards the shore, Avhich 1 accordingly 
did ; and the flying island being raised to a conA^e- 
nient height, the verge directly over me, a chain 
was let down from the lowest gallery, with a scat 
fastened to the bottom, to which I fixed myself and 
was drawn up by pulleys. ^ 

CHAP'iaER II. 

The humours and dispositions of the Uputians descrilied. Au 
aewunt of Ihoir learning. Of the king and his court. The 
Author’s rcrciition there. The inhabitants subject to fear 
and disquietudes. All account of the women. 

At mj alighting, I was surrounded with a crowd of 
people, but those who stood nearest seemed to-^bo 
of better quality. They behbld me with all the 
marks and circumstances of wonder ; neither indeed 
was I much in their debt, having '^ever till then 
seen a race of mortals so singular ixf 4hctr shapes, 
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habits, and countenances. Their heads were all 
reclined, either to the right or the left ; one of their 
eyes turned iifward, and the other directly up to the 
zenith. Their outward ^riiients were adorned 
with tlie figures of suns, moons, and stars, ^inter- 
woven with those of liddles, flutes, harps, trumpets, 
guitars, harpsichords and many other instruments of 
music unknown to us in Europe. I observed here 
and there many in'^the habit 6' servants, with a 
blown bladder fastened like a flail to the end of a 
stick, which they carried in their hands. In e5bh 
bladder was a small quantity of dried pease, or little 
pebbles, as I was aft(;rwards informed. With these 
bladders they now and then flapped the mouths and 
ears of those who stood iie:^ them, of which prac- 
tice 1 could not then conceive the meaning. It 
seems the minds of# these people are so taken up 
with intense • speculations, that thej neither can 
speak nor attend to the IlisciirLrHes of others, without 
being roused by some exteriujl taction upon the or- 
gans of speech and hearing ; for which reason, those 
persons who arc able to afford it, always keep a 
flapper (the original Is climcnolet) in their family, as 
one of their domestics, nor ever walk abroad oi 
make \isits without him. And the biisinoiiH of this 
officer is, whe;'^ two, three, or more persons arm in 
company, gently «ik?^rJko with his bladder the 
mouth of him wlio is tc^speak, and the right ear of 
him or them to wliom the speaker addresses him-^ 
self. This flapper is likewise employed diligently 
to attend his master in his walks, and upon occasion 
to give him a soft flap ^ui hir eyes, because he is 
always so wrapped up in cogitation, that he is in 
manifest danger of falling down every precipice, and 
bouncing his head against every post ; and in the 
streets of justling others or being justled himself 
into the kennel. • 

It was necessary to give the rca<ler this informa- 
tion, without which he would be at the same loss 
with me to understand the proceedings of these peo- 
ple, as tliey conducted me uj) the stairs to the top of 
the island, and from thence to the royal palace. 
While we were ascending they forgot several times 
what tlicy were about, and left me to myself ftll 
their memories were again roused by their flappers ; 
for they appeared altogether unmoved by the sight 
of my foreign habit and countenance, and by tlic 
shouts of tlie vulgar, Avhosc thoughts and minds 
were more disengaged. 

At last we entered t^e palace and proceeded info 
the chamber of presence, wtq|re I saw the king 
seated on his throne, attended on each sidcjjy per- 
sons of prime quality. Before the tliroiie was a 
large table filled with and spheres and ma- 

thematical lnstru|aont8 of all kinds. His majesty 
took not the least notice of us, although our entrance 
was not without sulhcient noise, by the concourse 
of all persons belonging to the court. But he was 
then deep in a problem, and we attended at least an 
hour before he could solve it. There stood by him 
on each sirle a young page with flaps in their ha^ds, 
ami when they saw he >fas at leisure, one of them 
gently struck liis mouth, and the other ftis right 
ear ; at which he startlefl like one awaked on the 
sudden,'* and lookinjjf towards me and the company I 
was in, recollected the occasion of our coining, 
whereof he had been inftfrmed before. He spoke 
some words, whereupon immediately a young man 
wi^ n flapecamo up to my side, and flapped me 
gently on the righk,e|.r ; but I made signs as avcU as 
1 could that 1 had no occasion for such an instru- 
ment ; which as I aflerwards found, gave Ms ma- 
jesty and 4he^ whole court a very mean opinion of 
my understanding. The king os far as I csyuld con-^ 


jecture asked me several questions, and I addressed 
myself to him in all the languages I had. When it 
was found 1 could neither understand nor be under- 
stood, 1 was conducted by bis order to an apartment 
in his palace, (this prince being distinguished above 
all his predecessors for his hospitality to strangers,) 
where two servants were appointed to attend me. 
]V% d^Jner was brought, and four persons of quality 
whom I remembered to have seen very near the 
king’s Iverson, did me the honour tc^ dine with me. 
We had two couraes of three dishey cacl^ In the 
first course there was a shoulder fffj^utton cut jnto 
an equilateral triangle, a piece of neef into a rhom- 
hoidcs, and a pudding into a e^cloid. Tho sojpond 
course was two du(fks Irussbd up in the form of 
fiddles, sauj^ages iRid^ puddings resembling flutes and 
hautboys, and a breast of veal in tho shape of a 
harp. The 8(?rvants cut our bread into cones, cy- 
linders, pary.llelogramH, and several other 'mathema- 
tical figures. • ^ 

Whife wert at dinner, I made hold to ask the 
names of several things in their language, and those 
noble pei*soiis by the assistance of their flappers de- 
lighted tck give me answers, hoping to raise my ad- 
miration of their great abilities if 1 could he brought 
to converse with them. I w*asi}oon able to call for 
bread or drink or whatever else I wanteeV 

After dinner rny company withdrew, and aporsotf" 
was sent to me by the king’s order attended by a 
flapper. He brought with him pen, ink, and paper, 
and three or four books, giving me to undei stand 
by signs that he was scut to tca(b me the language. 
We sat together four hours, in which time I wrote 
down a great number of words in columns, with the 
translations over against them ; 1 likewise made a 
sliift to learn several short sentences. For my tutor 
would order one of my servants to fetch something, 
to turn about, to make a bovi^ to sit, or to stand or 
walk, and the like. Then 1 rook down the sentence 
in writing. He showed me alsqjin one of his books 
the figures of the sun, moon* and stars, the zodiac, 
the tropics and polar circles, together with the de- 
nominations of maiiy|^>laiies and solids^ He gave 
me the names and descriptions of all the musical 
iustruiuents, and the general terms of art in playing 
on each of them. After he had left me, I placed all 
my words with their mteq)retation in alimabetical 
order. And thus in « fev? dajs by the help of a 
very f;|illiful memory I got some insight into their 
language. , 

Tlfti word which Troterpret the flyii^ or prSling 
island, is in the original Laputa, whereof I could 
nc^'cr Icarn^tliP ’true etymology. Lap, in the old 
obsolete language sigiiiliA high ; and unluh, a go- 
vernor ; from which the^ sjiy by corruption was de- 
rived Laputa, from Lapuntuh. But I do not ap- 
prove of this derivation, vvhich seems to be a little, 
strained. 1 ventured to offer to thoi learned among 
them a cofljccture of iny own that Laputa was quasi 
lap outed ; /ajp tignifyiitg properly the dancing of the 
sun-beams in the sea, and ovted, a wing; which 
howcvc%I shall riot obtrude, but sub^'ijt to the judi- 
cious reader. • 

Those to whom the king had entrusted me ob- 
ser^ng how ill I was clad, ordered a tailor to come 
nc:rt morning and take measure foe a suit of clothes. 
Tfiis ojierator did his office after h different manner 
from those of his trade in Euro|>e. He first took my 
altitude by aqfladraiit, and then with rule and com-^ 
passes described the dimensions' and outUnog of my 
whole bbd^; all which ne entered tipon*papcr, and in 
six dliys brought nyrfjotbes, Very ill made, and quite 
out of shape, by hj|ppening ^ mistake a figure in 
the calculation. • But YiSjf comfort was that 1 oh- 
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sRn'Oil such accidents very frequent and little re- 
garded. 

During my conliiicmcnt for want of clothes, and 
by an indisposition that held me some days longer, 

1 much enlarged my dictionary ; and when I went 
next to court was able to understand many things 
tlie king spoke, and to return liiin some kind of 
answers. His majesty had given orders t(^iit ^*hc 
island should move norfli-east and by east ^’to the 
vertical point over Lagado, the metropolij^ of the 
whole kiugdonf below upoif the linn earth. It was 
about nii5bl.y Jjggues distant, and our voyage Ihsted 
four days ano^Uiir. . I was not in tlio least sen- 
sible of the progressive motion made in the air by 
the island. On the second morning about cloven 
o'cloclt, the king himself in persJ^n, att(jnded by his 
nobility, courtiers and officers* having prepared all 
their musical instruments, played on them for. three 
hours wsiihout intermission, so that^ I was quite 
stunned with the noise ; neither eoiiltl I j)ossihly 
guess the meaning till my tutor ipformed use. He 
said ** that the people of their islaiid’had their oars 
adapted to hear the music of the spheres, which 
always played at certain periods, and the, court was 
now prepared to bear tlieir part in whatever in- 
strument they most excelled.*’ 

In oui journey tOAvards Lagado, the capital city, 
■*his**pajesty ordered that the island should stop over 
certain toAViis and villages, from Avhcnce he might 
receive the petitions of JiLs subjects. And to this | 
purpose soA’cral packthreads Avere let cIoavii AA'itli 
small AA'eights at the bottom. On these j)ackthreads 
the people strung their petitions, AA'hich m(»unted up 
directlj like the scraps of paper fastened by school- 
bojs at the end of the string that holds their kite. 
Sometimes Ave received Avine and victuals from hc- 
loAV, wliich were draAvn up by pullcya. 

The knoAvlcdge 1 had in mathematics ga\e me 
great assistance in Cacquiring their plirascology, 
which depended niuch upon that science and mu- 
sic ; and in the laUev I was not unskilled. Their 
iilcas are perpetually couvcrhiint in lines ami figun's. 
If they Avioiild for example praise the beauty of a 
woman or any other aiiiin^l, they describe it bj 
rhombs, circles, parallelograms, ellipses and other 
geometrical terms, or by Avords of art draAvn from 
music, needless here to repeat. I ohscrAod in the 
king's kitchen all sortf^of n^thomatieal and musical 
instruments, after Uie figures of Avhh*h they cut up 
the joints that AA’cre scrvi^ to his majesty’s l^ble. 

wiir houses are very ill built, the walls* bcAcl 
without on? right „aiigle in any apartment, and this 
defect .'irises from the contempt they l](j'ar to pri^'ti- 
cal geometry, AVhich thj*y despise as vulgar imd 
niccliaiiic ; those instructions they giA'C being foo 
refined for the intellects (ff their workmen, *Avhich 
occa«ijons perpetual mistakes. And although they 
are dexterous enough upon a piece of paper, in the 
manageUTcnt oT the rule, the jicncil and^he divider, 
yet ill the common actions and bekaviour of life I 
have not seen a more clumsy, uAvkAvard and unhandy 
people, nor so slow and perplexed in their concep- 
tions^iipon other subjects except those f!f mathe- 
matics and music. They are very bad reasoners, 
and vehemently given-to opposition, unless when 
they happen to be of the right opinion, whifh is 
selrlom their case. Imagination, fancy, and inven- 
t’on they arc wholly strangers to, nor have any 
words in their liinguagc by whlcU those ideas can 
be expressed, the whole compass of their thoughts 
and mind being shut up within the tAvo foremen# 
tioned sciences. 

Most of them, and especially those who de.al in 
the astronoinleai pari, have gre^t faith Jn judicial 


astrology, although they arc ashamed to own it pub- 
licly. But. what I chiefly admired and thought 
altogether unaccountable, Avas the string disposition 
1 observ'ed in them towards ncAVs and politics, per- 
petually inquiring into public affairs, giving their 
jndgifients in matters of state, and passionately dis- 
puting every inch of a party opinion. I have indeed 
ob.^crved tlic same disposition among most of the 
mathematicians I have known jn Europe, although 
I could never discover the least analogy betAveen the 
tAco sciences; unless those people suppose that be- 
cause the smallest circle has -as many degrees as the 
largest, therefore the regulation and management of 
the Avorld require no more abilities than the hand- 
ling and turning of a globe ; but I rather take this 
quality to spring from a very common infirmity of 
huinSn nature, inclining us to be most curious and 
conceited inCmatters Avherc avc have least concern, 
and for which Ave arc Icpst adapted by study or 
nature. « 

These people arc Sindor continual disquietudes, 
ncA'cr enjoying a minute’s peace of mind ; and their 
disturbances proceed from causes which very little 
affect the rest of mortals. Their appreheusion.s 
arise from scA'eral changes they dread in the celestial 
bodies. For instance, th'dt the earth by the conti- 
nual apj)roachcs of the s^n tOAvaftls it must in 
course of time be absorbed .,<t*^U^alloAved up. That 
the face of the sun Avill by degrees be encrusted Avith 
*its OAA'ii effluvia, an'l giv’e no more light to the world. 
1’hat the earth ver^ narroAvly escaped a bru.sh from 
the tail of the last comet, v“^hich AVonhl have infalli- 
bly reduced it to *Asbcs ; and that the next, which 
they haA'c calculated for one-and-thirty years hence, 
Avill probably destroy us. For, if in its perihelion 
it should approach Avithin a certain degree of the 
sun, (us by their calculations they huAe reason to 
dread,) it will receive a degree of heat ten thousand 
'times more intense than that of red-hot glowing 
iron, ami in its absence from the sun H'arry a blazing 
tail ten hundred thousand and fourteen jjiiles long; 
through Avhich if the earth should pass at the dis- 
tance of one hundred thousand miles from the nu- 
cleus or main body of the comet, it must in its pas- 
sage be set on fire and reduced to ashes. That the 
sun d.aily spending its rays without any nutriment 
to supply them, Avill at last be wholly consumed 
and annihilated; Avliich must be attended Avith the 
destruction of this earth, and of all the planets 
that receive their light from it. 

They are so perpetually niarmed with the appre- 
heiiHions of these, and the like impending dangers, 
that ttey can neither sleep quietly in their beds, nor 
have any relish for Ik'? common pleasures and 
amusements of life, 'Wherf-ihey meet an acquaint- 
ance in the morning, tlie first question is about the 
sun’s health, hoAv he looked at his setting and 
rising, and what hopes they have to uA'oid the stroke 
of the approaching comet. This conversation they 
are apt to run into with the same temper that boys 
diicover in delighting to hear terrible stories of 
spirits and hobgoblins, Avh^ch they greedily listen to 
and dai^ not go to bed for fear. 

The women of the island have abundance of viva- 
city ; they contemn their husbojidB, and are excced- 
iiigly fond of strangers, whereof there is always a 
coinidcrable number from the continent below, at- 
tending at court either upon affairs of the several 
towns and corporations, or their own particular 
occasions, but are much despised, S>ccause they 
want the same endowments. Among these the 
ladies choose their gallants; but the vexation is, 
that they act with too much ease and security ; for 
the husband is always so wrapt in speculation! that 
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I the mistrcRS and lover may proceed to the greatest basins the water is continually exhaled by the sun 
, familiarities before his face, if he be but provided in the day-time, which elibclually prevents tlieir 
' with paper and implements, and without his flapper overflowing. Besides, as it is in the power of the 
at his side. monarch to raise the island above the region of 

The wives and daughters lament their copflne- clouds and vapours, ho can prevent the falling of 

meiit to the island, although I think it the most dews and rain whenever he pleases ; for the high- 

delicious spot of ground in the world ; and although cst cloi^ds cannot rise above two miles, as naturalists 

liiey live here in the greatest plenty and inagmti- agrhe, nt least they were never known to do so in 
cence, and are allovvbd to do whatever they please, that countr}^ 

they long see the world, and take the diversions At tl-A centre of tlie^ island thcy|? is a chasm, 
of the metropolis, which they are noLallowed to do aboii| fifty yards in diameter, whcmje tlie astrono- 
witliout a particular licence from the king ; and this iners descend into a large dome, vyh jeh is ‘'therefore 
is not easy to be obtained, because the people of called flmidona giiynoU, oj; ;iie astronomer’s cave 
quality have found by frequent experience, how situated at the dej)lli of a hundred yards beneath 
hard it is to ])er8uade tlieir \v;omcn to return from the upper surface ^f ilie adamant. In this cave arc 
below. I was told that a great court lady who had twenty lamps conlinyally burning, w'dch, fr- 9 ra the 
several children, is rflarried to the pr^ine minister, reflection of the adamant, cast a strong light into 
the richest sufljcct in the kingdom, a very graceful every part. The place is stored with great variety 
person, extremely fond oi hei-f and lives in the finest of sextants, ^quadrants, telescopes, astioLbes, and 
palace of the island j went doavn to Lagado on the other astronomical instruments. ^ But the greatest 
pretence of health, there hid hci’self for several curiosity iipon^which the fate of tfie island depends, 
months, till the king sent a warrant to search for is a loadstone of a prodigious size, in shape rcsemb- 
her : and she was found in an obscure catiiig-house, ling a weaver’s shuttle. It is in length six yards, 
all in rags, having pawned her clothes to maintain and in the thickest part at least tliree jarcls over, 
an old deformed footman, who beat her eviery day, I'lus imignct is sustained by a very strong axle of 
ainl in whose (kvmpany she was taken much against i adamant passing through its middle, upon which it 
her will. And althi^tm^icr husband received her plays and is poised so exactly , that th'? weakest 
with all possible kiiidne^ and without the least re- hand can turn it. It is hooped round with a ho'.lovv 
proach, slie soon after contrived tjp steal down again cylinder of adamant, four feet deej), as many thick, 
with all her jewels to the same gallant, and has not and tvvadve yards in diameter, jilaccd I)orizontally, 
been heard of since. and supported by eight adamantine feet, each six 

This may perhaps pass with*the reader rather for yards high. In the middle of the concave side there 
an European or English story, than for one of a is a groove twelve inches deej), in which the ex- 
country so remote. But he may please to consider, tremities of the axle arc lodged, and turned round 
that the caprices of womankind arc not limited by as there is occasion. 

any climate or nation, and that they are much more The stone cannot be moved from its place by any 

uniform than can be easily imagiiietl. force, because the hoop and its feet are one con- 

Jn about a month’s time 1 had made a tolerable tinned piece with that body of adamant which con- 

proficiency in^their language, and was able to an- stitutes the bottom of the islarlJl. 

Bwer most y)f the king’s questions, when I had the By means of this loadstone thw^ island is made to 

honour to altoud him. llis majesty discovered not rise and fall, and move from efue place to another; 
the least curi<»sity to inquire into the laws, govern- for with respect to that part of the earth over 
ment, history, religion, or muuneis of the countries which the monarch prqg^dcs, the stone is^viidued at 
where I had been ; but confliicd his questions to tl?b one of its sides with an attractive ]>ower, and at the 
state of mathematics, and received the account I other with a repulsive. Upon placing the magnet 
gave him with groat contempt and indillerence, erect, with its attracting end towards the earth, the 
though often roused by liis flapper on each side. island descends ; but when the repelling extremity 

points downwards the r'slairi mounts directly up- 

CHABTER III. wards.# When the position of the stone is oblique, 

A phenomenon solved by nibdern philosophy and astronomy. motion of the island if so too; for in this-nag- 

The Laputians’ Kie.d' improvcuients in the hitler. Tlu* net tUc forces always act ill lines pi^allel tO^’lts 
kinj’s raelhod ol■suppre^sing Insurrwtioiisi. ^ direction. * 

I DKsiiiEU leave of this p^cc to sec the curiosities By this obWque Tnotiou the island is conveyed to 
of the island, whicli 1* was graciously pleased to diKcrent pai-ts of the niouaTeh’s dominions. To ex- 
grant, and ordered my tutor to attend me. I chiefly plain the manner of its pj^ogress, let A B rojircsent a 
wanted to know, to what cause, in art or nature, it line drawn across tlie dominions of Balnibarhi, let 
owed its several motions, whereof I will now give a the line c d represent the loadstone, of which let d 


philosophical account to the reader. 

The flying or floating island* is exactly circular, its 
diameter 78H7 yards, or about four miles and a l^lf, 
and consequently contains ten thousand acres. *lt 
is three hundred yards tliick. The bottom, or 
under-surface, which appears to those wh(f view it 
below, is one even i^^gular plate of adamant, shoot- 
ing up to the height of about two hundred yards. 
Above it lie the several minerals in their usual 
order, and over all is a cc^at of rich mould, ten or 
twelve feet deep. The declivity of the’ upper surficc, 
from the circumference to the centre, is the natural 
cause why all the dews and rains which fall upon 
the island are conveyed in small rivulets toward 
the middle, where they are emptied into four large 
basins, each of about half-u-mile in circuit, and two 
hundred yards distant from the centre. From these 


be the repelling end, and c the attracting end, the 
island bciill; over C; let the stone be placed in 
position c vv^lh its repelling end ^lownwards ; 
then the ishind will be driven upwards obliquely to- 
wards AVhen it is arrived at />, ley he stone be 
tuiTicd upoA its axle till its attracting end points 
towards Ey and then tlie island will be earned ob- 
liquely tovvanis E; where, if Ihe stone be again 
turned upon its axle, till it stands in the position 
E Fy witli its repelling point dovvnw'ards, the island 
will rise obliquely towards Fy where, by directing 
the attracting Pnd towards G, the island may bo 
^•arried to G, and from G to //, by turning the stone 
BO as to make its repelling extremity pdint directly 
downward. And thus, by changing the situation of 
the stone ns often as there is occasion, the island is 
made to rise and iiill by turns in an oblique direc* 
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■•‘tion, aiifl by those nltomate risings and fallings 
(the obliquity being not considerable) is conveyed 
from one part of the dominions to the other. 

But it must be obsei’vcd that this island cannot 
move beyond the extent of the dominions below, 
nor can it rise above the height of four miles. For 
which the astronomers (who have written large 
systems concerning the s{one) assign tlic fot^iwlug 
reason ; that the magnetic virtue docs not extend 
beyond the dq^tance of fopr miles, and Hiat the 
mineral T^ghich .acts upon the stone in the bowels of 
the earth, aiid»i*a*the sea about six leagues distant 
from the shore, is not' Ulfiised through the whole 
globe, but terminated wittf the limits of the king’s 
dominions ; and it waS eas} , the great advan- 
tage such fk superior situation, for % prince to 
bring under his obedience whatever country lay 
within the attraction of that magnet. 

When fhe stone is put parallel to the plane of the 
horizon the island jstands still for in that case the 
extremities of it being at equal lUstimce^ from tlie 
earth, act with equal force, the one iii drawing 
downwards, the other in pushing upwards, and con- 
sequently no motion can ensue. « 

This loadstone is under the care of certain ;uitrono- 
mets, who from time to time give it such positions 
as the monarch directs. They spend the greatest 
parrt»f their lives in observing the celestial bodies, 
which they do by the assistance of glasses, far ex- 
celling ours in goodness ; for although tlicir largest 
telescopes do not exceed three feet they magnify 
much more than those of a hundred with us, and 
show the stars with greater clearness. This advan- 
tage has enabled them to cxteml their discoveries 
much further than our astronomers in Europe ; for 
they have made a catalogue of ten thousand Hxed 
stars, whereas the largest of ours do not contain 
above one-third part of that number. They have 
likewise discovered ftvo lesser stars, or satellites, 
which revolve abo«t Mars, whereof the innermost 
is distant from the cdhtre of the primai'j' planet ex- 
actly three of his diameters, and the outermost live ; 
the formei^ revolves in the 4 pacc of ten hours, and 
the latter in twciity-onc and a half; so that the 
squares of their periodical limes arc very' near in the 
same proportion with the cubes of their distance, 
from the centre of Mars; which evidently shows i 
them to be governed b^the %anie law of gravitation | 
that influences the other heavenly bodies. ^ i 

XJt%y have observed niivty-tliree different comets, ' 
anclsettled periods with great exactness. If 
this be true (and they aflirm it with great coiifi- 
dctice), it is much to be wished ftiat lllieir obserfa- 
tions were made publitf whereby the theory ^f 
comets, which at present i%vety lame and defective, 
might be brought to the same perfection with other 
parts of astronomy. 

The k^g would be the most absolute piincc in 
the universe if he could but prevail on a^ninistry to 
join with him ; but these having thCir esUitcs below 
on the continent, and considering that the office of 
a favourite a very uncertain tenure, wogld never 
consrtit to the enslaving of their country. 

If any town should engage in rebellion or mutiny, 
fall into violent factions, or refuse to pay the ^ual 
tribute, the king has two methods of reducing tnem 
to obedience. ^ITie first, and the mildest course is, 
by keeping the island hovering over such a town, 
and the lands about it, whereby he din deprive them 
of the benefit of the sun and the rain, and conse- 
quently afflict the inhabitants with dearth and dis- 
eases. And if the crime deserve it, they are at the 
same time pelted from above with groat stones, 
against which they have no defenfc but bv creeping 


into cellars or caves, while the roofs of their houses 
arc beaten to pieces. But if they biill continue ob- 
stinate, or offer to raise insurrection^', he proceeds 
to the last remedy, by letting the island drop di- 
rcctly^upon their heads, which makes an universal 
destruction both of houses and men. However, 
this is an extremity to which the prince is aelilom 
driven, neither indeed is he willing to put it in exe- 
cution; nor dare his ininisteSB advise him to aft 
action which, ns it would render them odious to 
thft people, so*it would be a great damage to their 
own estates, wmich lie all below ; for the island is 
the king's demesne. 

But there is still indeed a more weighty reason 
why the kings of this country have been always 
avers# from executing so torpble an action, unless, 
upon the utmost necessity; ^ir,, if the town in- 
tended to be* destroyed should havcoin it any tall 
rocks, as it generally fujls c:^t in the larger cities, a 
situation probably cl^scn at first with 1i view to 
prevent such a catastrophe ; or if it abound in high 
spires or pillars of stone, a sudden fall might en- 
danger the bottom or under surface of the island, 
which, although it consist, as I have said, of one 
entire adamant two hundred yards thick, miglit 
hujipen to cmck by too great a shoeje, or burst, by 
approaching too near the J^e^ from the houses 
below, as the backs botli^oT iron and stone will 
^ften do in our cl|imnc>s. Of all this the people 
are wcdl apprised, and understand how far to carry 
their obstinacy, where tlicir liberty or property is 
concerned. And thevking,*when he is highest pro- 
voked, and most de termined to press a eity to rub- 
bish, orders the island to descend with great gentle- 
ness, out of a pretence of tenderness to his people, 
but indeed for fear of breaking the adamantine 
bottom ; in which case it is the opinion of all their 
philosophers that the loadstone could no longer 
hold it up, and the whole mass would fall to the 
ground. • 

By a fundamental law of this realm, weither the 
king nor either of Ids two elder sons are permitted 
to leave the island ; nor the queen, till she is past 

lid -bearing. 

CHArtilR IV. 

The author loaves Lapiita; isconvojfd to Haluibiirlu ; arrixes 

at the metrojMilis. A ilej^cription of tlie inoiropolis .'iiul tho ' 

couiitiy adjoining. ITie author ho»]>itahly rwened by a 
great lord. Ilia converbat^n with tliat loid. 

Altiiouoii 1 cannot say that I was ill treated in this 
island, ffet I must confess 1 thought myself too much 
neglected, not without iftqic degree of contempt ; 
for neither prince nor people^ipeared to be curious 
iti any part of knowledge, except mathematics and 
music, wherein 1 was far their inferior, and upon 
that account very little regarded. 

On the other siile, after having seen all the curi- 
osities of the island, I'was very desirous to leave it, 
bcilkg heartily weary of those people. They were 
indeed excellent in two silences, for which I have 
great esteem, and wherein 1 am not unversed ; but 
at the same time so abatracted and involved in 
speculation that I never met with such disagreeable 
coiqpanions. I conversed only with women, trades- 
men, flappers, and court-)i)ages, during two months 
of my abode there ; by which at last 1 rendered 
myself extremely contemptible ; yet these were tlie 
only people from whom 1 could ever receive a rea- 
sonable answer. 

I had obtained, by hard study, n good degree of 
knowledge in their language ; 1 was weary of being 
confined to an island where 1 received so little 
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coutitenancG, and resolved to leave it with the first 
opportunity. 

^^^"here was a great lord at court, nearly related to 
the king, and for that reason alone used with re- 
spect. He was universally reckoned the most igno- 
rant and stupid person among them. He had ^r- 
formed many eminent services for the crown, had 
great natural and acquired parts, adorned with i^- 
, tegrity and honour ; l)|at so ill an car for music that 
his detractors reported **'he had been often known 
to beat time in the wrong place neither could hw 
tutors without extreme difficulty teach hVm to demorf- 
Btrate the most easy proposition in the mathematics. 
He was pleased to show me many marks of favour, 

I often did me the honour of a visit, desired to be 
I informed in the aftkiri^ of Eifrope, the laws ^nd 
I customs, the mamiers and learning of the several 
t countries where I haa travelled. He listened to 
ime with great 'attention,t)a>iid made yery wise ob- 
|8crvations osi all I spoke. He had two dappers 
j attending him for state, but iiCv^r made use of them 
! except at court and in visits of ceremony, and would 
always command them to witlidraw when wc were 
I alone together. 

' I entreated this illustrious person to i&crccde in 
; my behalf with his majesty, for leaver to depart, 

. which he accorcftngly did^'as he was pleased to tell 
j me, with regret ; for ifldiijpd he had made me se- 
. wral offers very advantageous, which however I 
, refused, with expressions of the^highest ackiiow- 
. Icdgment. 

On the 16th of February I topk leave of bis ma- 
jesty and the court. The king made me a present 
to the value of about two hundred pounds English, 
and my protector his kinsman as much more ; to- 
gether w’ith a letter of recommendation to a friend 
of his in liSgado, the metropolis : the island being 
then hovering over a mountain about two miles 
fr<4>i it, I was let down from the lowest gallery, in 
the same manntr as 1 had been taken up. 

The coutii^ent, as far as it is subject to the mo- 
narch of the flying island, passes under the general 
name of Balnibarbi; and the metropolis, as 1 said 
before, is called Laffado. 1 felt some little satisfac-^ 
tion in flnding myself on firm ground. 1 walked to 
the city without any concern, being clad like one 
of the natives, and sufficiently instructed to converse 
with them. 1 soon found out the person’s house to 
whom 1 was recommended, presented my letter 
from his friend the gramlcc in the island, and was 
received witli much kifldness. This great lord, 
whose name was Munodi, ordered me an apartment 
in his own house, where 1 continued duriiif^ my 
stay, and was ciitertaine^Lii a most hospitable 

The next morning after my arrival he took me in 
bis chai’iot to see the town, which is about half the 
bigness of London ; but the houses very strangely 
built, and most of them out of repair. The people 
in the streets walked fast, looked wild, their eyes 
flxed^ and were generally in rags. We passed 
through one of the towi% gates, and went about 
three miles into the country, where I saw^many 
labourers working with several sorts of tools in the 
ground, but was not jable to conjecture what they 
were .about ; neither did I observe any expectation 
^either of corn or grass, although the soil appeared 
to be excellent. 1 could not forbear admiring at 
these odd appearances, both In town and country ; 
and I made bold to desire my conductor that he 
would be pleased to explain to me what could be 
meant by so many busy heads, hands, and faces, 
both ill thu streets and the fieljis, bec.au8e I did not 
discover any good effects they produced; but on 


the contrary I never knew a soil so unhappily cul- 
tivated, houses so ill contrived tiud so ruinous, or a 
people whose countenances and habit expressed so 
much misery and want. 

This Lord Munodi was a person of the first rank, 
and had been some years governor of Lagado ; but, 
by a cabal of ministers was discharged for insuf- 
ficitq^cy.# However, the king treated him with ten- 
derness,* as a well-meaningf man, but of a low con- 
temptiblcj^nderslanding. 

When I gave that free Censure of tlA country and 
its inlAbitants, he made no further by 

telling me “ That I had not long enough 

among them to form a judguient ;gand that tlie dif- 
ferent nations of th^^ orld had different customs 
with other common topics to the sa^e puspose. 
But when \^e returned to his palace he asked me 
** How T liked the building, what absurdities I ob- 
served, and what quarrel I had with the dress or 
looks of his cTomcsiics t” This he might safely do, 
because every tiling about him ^Tas magnificent, 
regular, ancf pfilite. I answered, “ That his ex- 
cellency’s prudence, quality, and fortune, had ex- 
empted hin^froin those defects 'which folly and beg- 
gary had produced in others.” He said, “ If I 
would go with him to his country-house, about 
twenty miles distant, where his estate la^, there 
would be more leisure for this kind of conver 
tion.” I told his excellency That 1 was entirely 

his disposal and accordingly 'W'e set out next 
morniug. 

During our journey he made me observe ilie se- 
veral methods used by farmers in managing their 
lands, which to me were w'holly unaccountable ; for, 
except in some very few places, I could not discover 
one ear of com or blade of grass. But in three 
hours’ travelling the scene was wholly altered ; we 
came into a most beautiful country ; farmers’ houses, 
at small distances, neatly built ;9thc fields enclosed, 
containing vineyards, corn-ground^, and meadows. 
Neither do I remember to haA'« seen a more de- 
lightful prospect. His excellency observed my 
countenance to clear up : he told me wilii a sigh, 
•• That there his estate llegan, and would continue 
the same till we should come to his house. That 
his countrymen ridiculed aud despised him for 
managing his affairs no better, and for setting so ill 
an example to the kii:g(tom;« which however was 
followed bj very few, such as were old, and wilful, 
and w'ealf, like himself.” ^ 

We c^nic at length to the house, w'hi^ was 
deed a noble structure, built according m the ^cst 
rulcsgof aucicn^ arokitecturc. The fountains, gar- 
dens, walks, avenues, and gijpves, w'ere all disposed 
witnexact judgment and taste. 1 gave due praises 
to everything^ I saw, whePeof his excellency took 
not the least notice till after supper ; when, there 
being no tliird companion, he told mg with a very 
melancholy that he doubted he must •throw 
down his houses in towu and country, to rebuild 
them after the present mode ; destroy all his plan- 
tations, and cast others into such a form modern 
usage requtired, and give the same directions to^all 
his tenants, unless he vrould submit to incur the 
censure of pride, singularity, affectation, ignorance, 
capricP, and perhaps increase his majesty’s displea- 
sure. That the admiration I appeared to be under 
would cease or diminish when he bad informed me 
of some particulars which, probably, 1 never heard 
of at court ; the people there being too much taken 
u|^ in ihcir own speculations to have regain to what 
passed here below. 

The sum of his discourse wras to this effect : 
•• That about forty ^ ears ago certain persona went 
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up to Laputa, either upon business or divei-sjon, 
and after five months* continuance cairtc back 
v\vUh,a very little smatterinjij in inatheinatiea, but 
ful| ui^yolatile spirits acquired in that airj' rc{,don. 
Tllat QijUQe persons upon their return be^jaii to dis- 
- liken ^^;^wia(||craent of cverjthinjj below, and fell 
Ititd^ffih^es W putting all arts, sciences, languages, 
antf^moebU^ics, upon a new foot. To this they 
^ royal patent *for erecting an ac iueniy of 
in ^agndo ; and the huniour prV'ailed so 
stlroh^y kmoqg the people tlnit there i'< not a town 
of.any egfeaanu onre in the kingdom witlioiif such 
an academy. In" leges the professors Con- 

trive new rules *nd mt‘JVoJs of agriculture and 
building, and new Inst^nmt and tools for all 
trade»aiid iiKiuufactiires ; wlyrotjy, a^they under- 
take, one man shall do the work of ten ; a palace 
may be built in a week of materials so durable as to 
last foi^ever without repairing. All the fruits of 
the earth shall cg/ne to maturity at wliatever season 
we think fit to choose, and ir^Tcase a •hundred 
fold Ynoie than they do at present ; Vitli innumer- 
able other happy proposals. The only inconve- 
nience is, that none of these projects are f et brought 
to perfection ; and in the mean time the whole coun- 
try lies miserably waste, the houses in ruins, and 
the peo^dc without hiod or clothes. 13y all which, 

kead of being discouraged, they arc fifty times 
more violciitiy bent upon prosecuting their schemes, 
driven equally on by hope and despair ; that as for 
Jiimself, being not of an onlerprising spirit, he was 
coutent to go on in the old form'*, to live in (he 
houses his ancestors had built, and act as they did 
ill every part of life, witliout innovation. That 
some few other persons of qualit) and gentry had 
done the same, hut were looked on with an e)e of 
contempt and ill-will, as cneiuics to arV ignorant, 
and ill commonwealth’s men, preferring their own 
ease and sloth beftJie the general improvement of 
their country.” ^ 

Hi? lordship addid,v“ That he would not, by any 
further particulars, prevent the pleasure I should 
certainly* take in viewing »hc gmiid academy, whi- 
ther he was resolved I shoidd go.” He only desired 
me to observe a ruined building upon the side of a 
mountain about three miles distant, of which he gave 
me this account : “ That he had a very convenient 
mill within half a n^le qj' his house, turned by a 
current from a large’^river, and sufH<'ieiit for his 
* own family, as well as a^great number of his^ tenants. 
Ttia^ aboq|; seven years ago a club of those pro- 
jectors came to him with proposal^ to destroy this 
mill, and build another on the si4fe oi^that moiiiitain 
on the long ridge whereof a long canal must be ^ut, 
for a repository of water, to be conveyed up by 
jiipes and engines to suppl} the mill ; because the 
wind and air upon a height agitated the water, and 
thereby inad(^ it filter for motion ; and because the 
water, Tlesceiiding down a declivity, WQjuld turn the 
mill with half the current of a riv*:, whose course is 
more upon a level.** He said, ** That being then 
not ver> v^ll with the court, and pressed by many 
of bis friends, he complied with the proposal ; and 
after employing a hundred men for two years, the 
. work miscarried, the projectors went off, laying the 
blame entirely upon him, railing at him ever*bince, 
and putting others upon the same ^periment, with 
equal assurance of success, as well as equal disap- 
pointment.** • 

In a few daja we came back to town; and his ex- 
cellency, considering the bad character he had in tkc 
academy, would not go with me himself, but rcdim- 
mended me to a friend of his, to bear rnc company 
thither. My lord w.ts pleased jo represent me as a 


great admirer^ of projects, and a person of niuch 
curiosity, aiuf easy belief ; which indeed was not 
witliout truth ; for!' had myself been a sort of pro- 
jector In my younger dajs, 

CHAPTEH V. 

The uatlvor |>crinitted to Seo tho grand academy nf Lagmlo. 

Thu actulcmy largely dc*><-'rlbcd.r ^lie-oi-ts wliereiu the F^o- 
Icssors emiUoy tHemeelvod.* 

*91118 academy is not aii Entire single buiMfng, but a 
continu'Atiou’of several houses ou both sides of iv 
street, which gfoudng w'aste, was purdiased, and 
applied to that use. 

1 was received very kindly by warden, and went 
for ^aiiy da\s to tlic^cadcniy. Ev^ery room has in 
it one or more projectors ; and I believe I could not 
be in fewer than five liundretf rooms. . 

I’he first man I sav^wa^-of a meagre aspect, wdth 
sooty hands and face, his hair and 4eard long, 
ragged, and singed in sevcrarplaees. His clothes, 
shirt, and skin, were all of the same colour. ' He 
had been eight y(*ars upon a project for extracting 
sun-beams out of cucumbers, which were to be put 
in phials hermetically sealeik and let out to warm 
tl^e air in raw inclement summers. He told me he 
did not doubt that in ci^V years ^nore he should 
bo able to supply the gov^'uor's gardens with suii- 
sliiiie at a reasonable rate ; but he complained that 
his slock was low,* and entreated me “to give him 
something as an encouragement to ingenuity, espt?- 
cially since this had bee* a very dear season for 
cucumbers.’* 1 niatfe him a small present, for my 
lord had furnishetl me with money on purpose, 
because he knew llieir practice of begging from all 
who go to sec them. 

I went into another chamber, but was ready to 
hasten back, being almost overcome with a horrible 
stink. My conductor pressed me forward, conjur- 
ing me in a whisper, “ to give no^-offence, which 
would be highly resented ;** and thenjfore I dui-st 
not HO much as stop my nose. The projector of this 
cell was the most ancient student of tho academy; 
bis face and beard were of a pale yellow ; his hands 
and clothes daubed over with filth. AVheu I was pre- 
sented to him, he gave inc a close eiubrace, a com- 
pliment 1 could well have excused. His employ- 
ment, from his first coming into the academy, was 
an operation to reduce human excrement to its f)ri- 
ginal food, by separating the several parts, remov ing 
the tincture w'hich it recei^s fi om the gall, making 
the ordure exhale, and scumming off the saliva. He 
had a^veekly allowance fnjm the society, of a vessel 
filled with human ordi.:j^S about the bigness of a 
Bristol barrel. 

1 saw another at work to calcine ice into gun- 
powder, who likewise showed me a treatise he had 
written concerning the malleability of fire, which he 
intended to publish. 

There was a moA. ingenious architect, who had 
C4||itrivcd a new method for building liousos, by 
l|t|lgirining at the roof, a|id working downward to 
foqadation ; which he justified to mo by the like 
practice of those two pi^deiit insects, the bee and 
the spider. ^ 

There was a man bom blind, who had several ap- 
prentices in his own condition : their employment s 
was to mix colours for painters, which their master 
tauglit them to distinguish, by feeling and smelling. 
It was ii^i^d my misfortime to fina them at that 
time not very perfect in their lessons, and the pro* 
fessor himself happened to be generally mistaken. 

* The (veuputionH of tlie prorcHsor? la ttia academy of Lagode 
uro copied frum Uubclais. 
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w^. is called among them ^Hhe universal artist/’ 

‘ He told ns **Jie had been thirty years employing his 
thoughts for the improvement of human life/' He 
had two large rooms full of wonderful curiosities, 
and fifty men at work. Some were condensing air 
into a dry tangible substance, by extracting the 
nitre, an(| letting the ai^ueous or fluid particles per- 
cola|p ; fthers softening marble for pillows and pin- 
cusmonf ; others petrifying the hoofs of a living 
horse to jueserve them from foundering. The artist 
himself was at that time busy upon two great designs $ 
the fiipt, to sow land with chaff,' wherehi ^.-txffirmed 
the true seminal virtue to be as ho de-> 

monstrated by several expej;’ .acnts. which I was not 
skilful enough to cumpr/'*aCnd. , Ine other was, by a 
ccr^n composition^f guilis, minerals, and vege-^ 
tabfes, ouiwA-dly applied, to prevent tne growth of 
wool upon two young lambs ; and he hoped in a 
reasonable time to propagate the breed of^naked 
sheep all over 4 ,hc king^dom. 

Wq crossed a walk to the other part of the aca- 
demy, whcroi a»I Ifkvc already said, the projectors in 
speculative learning resided. 

The first professor I saw was in a very large room, 
with forty pupils about him. After salutation, ob- 
serving me to look earnestly upon a frame, which 
took up the greatest part of both the Icneth and 
posed further, ** That, ^^employing spiders, the breadth of the room, he said, “ Perhaps 1 migljj: . 
chaige of dying silks sh^ld be wholly saved ^^nder to ' ' — ’ 


This artist is much e&counigcd and esteemed by the 
whole fraternity. > ' ’ 

Tn another a]pirtm«nt^>jf Was highly pleased with a 
projector who had founi A .devleo of ploughiifcg the 
ground with hogs, to save 'the charges of ploughs 
cattle, and labour. Tho method is this:— <1* gn 
acre of ground, you bury, at six inches distance, and 
eight deep, a quantity of acorns, dates, chesnuts, aiid 
other mast or vegetab^s, whereof these animals 
fondest ; then you drive six hundred or more *of 
them into the field, where, in a few days, they 
root up the whole ground in search cT their food, 
and make it, fit for sowing, at the same time manur- 
ing it with tlieir dung ; it is’^’truc upon experiment 
they found'the charge and trouble very great, and 
they haid little or no erbp. However, it is not 
doubted that this invention may be capable of g^at 
improvement. ® • v 

I went into dnoiher rqom, where the walls and 
ceiling were, all hung round with egbwebs, except a 
narrow passage for the artist to ^ and out. At 
my entrance, he called aloud to me ** not to disturb 
his webs.'* He lamented “the fatal mistake the 
world had been so long in, of using silk-worms, 
while wo had such plenty of domestic insects, who 
•infinitely excelled the former, because, they hiidcr- 
stood how to weave, as well as spin.” And he pro- 


wliereof 1 was fully convinced, vvh«ii he shewed me 
a vast number of flies most beautifully coloured, 
wherewith he fed his spidcfs, assuring us, ” that the 
W’cbs would take a tincture ftf/ them ; and as he 
had them of all hues, he hoped to lit everybody's 
fancy, as soon as he could find proper food for the 
files, of certain gums, oils, and^ other glutinous 
matter, to give a strength and coiujisteucc to the 
threads/* 

There was an astronomer, who had ^ddrtaken to 
place a sun-dial^ppon the great weatherc&k on the 
town house, by adjusting the annual an^ diurnal 
motions of tffe earth and sun, so as to answer and 
coincide with all accidental turnings of tl^ wind. 


see him employed in a project for im- 
proving speculative knowledge, by practical me- 
Shanical operations. But the world would soon be 
sensible of its usefulness : and he flattered himself, 
that a more noble exalted thdught never sprang in 
any other man’s head. l2very one knew how la- 
borious the usual method is of attaining to arts and 
sciences; whereas, by bis contrivance, the most 
ignorant person at a reasonable charge, and with 
little bodily labour, might write books in philosophy, 
poetry, politics, laws, matheim^cs, And theology, 
without the least assistance from genius 9r study.** 
He then led me to the frame, aboyt^hc sides where- 
of all his pupils stood in ranks. It’ was twenty feet 
square, pliieed in the middle of the rooip. The 


1 was complaining of a small fit of the colic, upon J superficies was composed^f several bits of wood, 

m-w /.nrifl 1n<1 nna infn a tVia Kicrnnisa r\f n flirt Ktif crtmA fVioin 


which my conductor led me into a room > where a 
great physician resided, who was famous for curing 
that disease, by contrary operations from the same 
instrument. He had a large pair of bellow^ with a 
long slender muzzle of ivory ; this he conveyed eight 
inches up the anus, and drawing in the Wind, he 
affirmed he could make the guts as lanK as a dried 
bladder. But when the disease was mopre stubborn 
and violent, he let in the muzzle while the bo^ows 
were full of wind, which hedjpchargcd into the body 
of the patient ; then wilMarew the instrument to 
replenish it, clapping his thumb strongly against the 
orifice of the fundament ; and this being repeated 
three or four times, the adventitious wind would rush 
out, bring the noxious along with it, (like water put 
into a pump,) and the patient 'recovered. I saw 
him try both experiments upon a dog, but could noj 
discern any effect from the former. After the latUd 
the animal was ready to bunt, and made so violent' . repeate 
a discharge as was very offensive to me an^l engine 
companion. Tho dog^died on the spot, and wflef ' new pi 
the doctor endeavouring to recover Um by the ikqie 
operation. a 

1 visited many other apaiftmcnts, but shall not 
trouble my reader with all tho curiositiea Lobserved, 
being studious^f brevity. 

1 had hitherto seen only one side of flHcademy, 
the other being appropriated to the a^incers of 
speculative learning, of whom T shall say something, 
when I have mentioned one illustrious person more, 
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about the bigness of a die, but some larger than 
others. They were all linked together by slender 
wires. These bits of wood were covered on every 
square, with paper pasted on them ; and on these 
papers were written all thf woAls of their language, 
in their fftveral moods, tenses, and declensions, but 
without any order. The prmessor then desired 
** to observe ; for he was going to set hf^ engine 
at work/* The ^up^s at his command took each of 
them^’liold of a!^ iron handle, whereof there were 
forty^fixed round the edges of the frame, and giving 
them a sudden turn, tlie whole disposition of the 
words was entirely chadded. He then qommanded 
six-and-thirty of the lads to read the sev-eral lines 
softly, as they appeared upon the fraineq and ^vhere 
they found tffree ry: four words tc get her that might 
make part of a sentence they dictated to the four 
^remaining boys, who were scribes. This work was 


the animal was ready to bunt, and made so violent- , repeated tliveo or four times, and at evei^turn the 

.. — * — — s — I gQ contrived, that the words shifted iftto 

places, as the square bits of wood moved upside 
down. • 

Six hours a-day the young students were employed 
in this labour ; and tlio professor shewed me several 
volumes in large folio, already collected, of broken 
sentences, which l?'e intended to piece together, and 
014 of those rich materials, to give the woijd a com- 
plete body of all arts and sciences ; which, however, 
might be still improved, and much expedited, if the 
public would raise a fund for making and employing 
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up to Laputa, either upon business or tliversloii, 
aiul after five nioiitlis* continuance c.iiild -back 
-V* with, a very little smattering in mathematics, but 
ful} oif,vvolatile spirits ai-quirecl in that aifj'.rpgioii. 

j peraous upon their return began to dis 
Uk^ tbftfk>ttnagement of everything below, and fell 
int&^h^esktf plotting all arts, sciences, languages, 
ftn)| upon a new foot. To this ^;id they 
|i royal jiatent*for erecting an academy of 
in ^ngado ; and the humour pitrailed so 
atir'^gly omor^ the people that there is not a town 
of, any co!i'''{ipenrc in the kingdom withouf such 
an academy. IirTiK^'i colleges the professors con- 
trive new rules find nife'h'ods of agriculture 4nd 
building, and new tnstfunTcVs and tools for all 
tradea»and ncnuufac lures ; wlyjrffey, as^ they under- 
take, one man shall tlo the work of ten ; a palace 
may be built in a Aveek of materials so durable as to 
last Ibi'^CA'er without repairing. All the fruits of 
the earth shall c^no to maturity at wlTatevcr season 
W'e think fit to choose, and iifcrcase a ’hundred 
fold hiorc than they (lo at present ; "witli iiinuincr- 
able other happy proposals. The only inroiive- 
nience is, that none of these projects are jict brouglit 
to perfection ; and in the mean time the whole coun- 
trj' lies miserably Avaste, the houses in ruins, and 
the people Avithont food or clothes. By all Avhich, 
*MsE;rtead of being discouraged, tliey are fifty times 
more violently bent upon prosecuting their sehemes, 
driven eipiall^ on by hope and despair ; that as for^ 
himself, being not of an enterprising s])irit, he was 
content to go otv^ in the old forms, to live in the 
houses his ancestors had t)uilt, and act as they did 
in every part of life, without innovation. That 
sonic fuAv other persons of quality and gentry had 
done the same, hut were looked r)n Avith an eje of 
contempt and ill-Avill, as enemies to artj' ignorant, 
and ill cornmoiiAvcalth's men, preferring their oavti 
ease and sloth befd.e the general iniproAerncnt of 
their country.” 

His lordship addtd,^.^** That he would not, by any 
further particulars, prevent the pleasure I should 
certainly*take in viewing ,»he grand academy, whi- 
tlier he was resolved I ahoitld go.” He only desired 
me to observe a ruined building upon the side of a 
mount aiii about three miles distant, of Avhich he gave 
me this account ; “ That lie had a very convenient 
mill within half a nirle his house, turned by a 
current from a largc^river, and sufficient for his 
"own family, as well as aggreat number of his^tenants. 

abo^ seven years ago a club of those pro- 
jectors came to him with proposals to destroy this 
mill, and build another on the 8i4c o^that niouii^ain 
on the long ridge W'hcrttof a long canal must be ^cut, 
for a repository of water, to be conveyed up by 
j)ipe8 and engines to supply the mill ; because the 
wind and air upon a height agitated the water, and 
thereby inadf^it fitter for motion ; and because the 
water, fiesceiiaing down a declivity, wwild turn the 
mill with half the current of a rivtft, whose course is 
more upon a level.’' He said, “That being then 
not very v^ll with the court, and pressed by many 
of tis friends, he complied with the proposal ; and 
after employing a hundred men for two years, the 
• work miscarried, the projectors went off, laying the 
blame entirely upon him, railing at him eveAince, 
and putting others upon the same ^periment, with 
equal assurance of success, as w’cll as equal disap- 
pointment.” • 

In a few days w’e came back to towT>; and his ex- 
cellency, cbnsidering the bad character he had in tfcc 
academy, would not go with mti himself, hut reenm- 
metidcfl nje to a friend of his, to bear rne company 
thither. My lord wss pleased (o represent me us a 


S TRAVELS. ' 

great admirer of projects, and a person of nitich 
curiosity, and easy belief; which indeed was not 
vvithoui truth ; iiirT had myself bee* a sort of pro- 
jector in my younger days. 

Clf AFTER V. 

Tlvi author pormitted to sec the grand academy of Lagado.' 
ihc academy largely described.^ ^he arts Ailiurelii tho 
tesaors employ tKemsclvci.* 

Tills flcadeihv is not axi 6ntire single buiNing, but a 
ccmtinu'itiou^of several houses on both sides of a 
street, which growing w'aste, was purchased, and 
applied to that use. ^ ^ 

1 was received very kindly by the’warden, and went 
for piany days to tlie^cadcmy. Every room has in 
it one or more projectors ; and I believe 1 could not 
be ill fewer than tiv e hundreu rooins^ , 

The first man I savY vvasrof a meagi^e aspect, with 
sooty hands and face, his hair and 4eard long, 
ragged, and sing^ *iii scvcrarplaces. His clothes, 
shirt, and skin, wwc all of the same colour, ' lie 
Jiad liecu eight years upon a project for extracting 
sun-beams out of cucumbers, which were to be put 
in phiu^ hermetically sealci^ and let out to warm 
tl^e air in t#vv inclement summers. I Ic told me he 
did not doubt that in eigl^t years \nore he should , 
be able to supply tlie go^ wor's gardens with siin- 
^liine at a reasonable rate ; but he complained that 
his stock was low,^ and entreated me “ to give him 
something as an encouragement to ingenuity , espe- 
cially since, this had bee* a very dear season for 
cucumbers.” 1 maae him a small present, for my 
lord had furnished mo with money on purpose, 
because he knew their practice of begging from all 
who go to see tliem. 

I went into another chamber, but was ready to 
hasten hack, being almost overcome with a horrible 
stink. My conductor pressed me forward, conjur- 
ing me in a whisper, “ to give no«soffence, which 
would be highly resented;” and therijfore I durst 
not so much as stop my nose. The projector of this 
cell was the most ancient student of the academy; 
his face and beard were of a pale yellow ; bis hands 
and clothes .daubed over with filth. When I was pre- 
sented to him, he gave me a close embrace, a com- 
pliment I could well have excused. His employ- 
ment, from his first coming into the academy, was 
an operation to reduce human excrement to its ori- 
ginal food, by separating the several parts, removing 
the. tincture which it receipt's from the gall, making 
the ordure exhale, and scumming otT the .saliva. He 
had a^eekly allowance from the society, of a vessel 
filled with human OTik;j'e, about the bigness of a 
Bristol barrel. 

I saw another at work to calcine ice into gun- 
powder, who likewise showed me a treatise he had 
written concerning tho malleability of fire, which ho 
intended to publish. 

There was a motft ingenious architect, who had 
ctf|iti’Ivcd a new inetliod for building houses, by 
lllginning at the roof, a^id working downward to 
the foi^dation ; which he justified to me by the like 
practice of those two pmdent insects, the bee and 
the spider. ^ 

There was a man bom blind, who had several ap- 
prentices in his own condition : their employment • 
was to mix colours for paiuU’rs, which their master 
taught them to distinguish, by feeling and smelling. 
It was inted my misfortune to fiiiu them at that 
time not vSy perfect in their lessons, and the pro- 
fessor himself happened to be generally mistaken. 

* 'I'he occntiati(>fi!i of the profc-ssor^ la Ihe academy of Lagado 
arc cjplcd lYum Kabelal 



•A VOXAejB TO J-iP^OTA, &c. ' • 4» 

Thii' artist is much encblAi^^ •nd csteeoied by^tbe .vljo is culled among them "Uie universal artist.” 
whole fraternitya ^ ' He told ws **^he had been thirty years employing his 

Tn another a||artm«]at;if l^ighly pleased with a thoughts fop tlie improvement of human lifh." He 
projector who had foimi'a, device of ploughi^g the had two large rooms full of wonderful curiobitiesy 
ground with hogs, to save the charges of ploughqj^ and fifty m^n at work. Some were condensing ai^ 
cattle, and labour. The me^od is^ this:«^In an into a dry tangible substance, by extracting the 
acre of ground, you bury, at six inches distance, and t nitre, and, letting the aqueous or fluid particles per* 
eight deep, a quantity qf acorns, dates, chesnuts, ■ colajp ; fillers softening marble for pillows and pin* 
other mast or vegetables, whereof these animals afe cusliiont; others petrifying the hoofs of a living 
fondest ; then vou drive six hundred or ^more ^ of horse to jucserve them from foundering. The ar^t 
them into the field, where, in a (ew days, they wil}.! himself \va8 at that time busy upon two great designs ; 
root up the whole ground in search cf their food, the fii^, to sow land with chaff,* wherefo hp .affirmed 
and make it fit for sowing, at the same time inanur- tlie tfue seminal virtue to be as he de* 

ing it 'with their dung ; it is^rue upon experiment monstrated by several expervjent^ which I was not 
they found the charge and trouble very great, and skilful enough to coim ‘ nd. ,liie other was, by a 
they had little or ho crop. However, it is not certain composilioPii^f gums, minerals, and vegc- 
dpubte’d that this invention may bo capable of gfeat tabfes, outwA-dly applied, to prevent tne gro^h of 
improvement. ** - v wool upon two young lambs ; and he hoped in a 

1 went into dhother rqom, where the walls and reasonable time to propagate the breed of^naked 
ceiling werc^all hung round '^Ih cijbwebs, except a sheep all over4he kingjlQm. 

narrow passage for the artist to and out. At Wq crossed a walk to the other part of the aca- 

my entrance, he called aloud to me « not to disturb demy, whercf 1 Ifave already said, the projectors in 
his webs.” He lamented “ the fatal mistake the speculative learning resided. 

world had been so long in, of using silk-worms, The first professor I saw was in a very large room, 
while we had such plenty of domestic insects, who with forty pupils about him. After salutation, ob- 
■ infinitely excelled the former, because they fiuder- serving me to look earnestly upon a frame, which 
stood how to weave, as well as spin.'* And he pro- took up the greatest part of both the length and 
posed further, “ That, V^employing spiders, the breadth of the room, he said, “ Perhaps 1 migl^. 
charge of dying silks sl^id be wholly saved;*** vender to see him employed in a project for im- 
whereof I was fully convinced, whfn he shewed nm speculative knowledge, by practical me- 

a vast number of flics most beautifully coloured, operations. But the world would soon be 

wjierewith he fed his spidc^ps, assuring us, “ that the sensible of its usefulness ; and he flattered himself, 
webs would take a tincture fiff them; and as he that a more noble exalted Hhdught never sprang in 
had them of all hues, he hoped to tit everybody’s any other man’s head. Every one knew how la- 
fancy, as soon as he could find proper food for the borions the usual method is of attaining to arts and 
Hies, of certain gums, oils, and other glutinous sciences ; whereas, by bis contrivance, the most 
matter, to give a strength and consistence to the ignorant person at a reasonable charge, and with 
threads.” ^ > little bodily labour, might write books in philosophy, 

There was an astronomer, who had unc^rtaken to poetry, politics, laws, mathemq^cs, Tand theology, 
place a sun-diaVjipon the great weatherewk on the without the least assistance from genius pr study.” 
town house, by adjusting the annual a^ diurnal He then led me to the frame, aboyt^he sides where- 
motions of tlie earth and sun, so os to imswer and of all his pupils stood iii ranks. It was twenty feet 
coincide with all accidental turnings of the wind. square, placed in the middle of the rooip. The 
I was complaining of a small fit of the colic, upon I superficies was composed%f several bits 6f wood, 
which my conductor led me into a room» where a^ about the bigness of a die, but some larger than 
great physician resided, who was famous fot caring others. They were all linked -'together by slender 
that disease, by contrary operations from the same wires. These bits of wood were covered on every 
instrument. He had a large pair of bellows* with a square, with paper pasted on them ; and on these 
long slender muszlo of ivory ; this he conveyed eight papers were written all th? wo^s of their language, 
inches up the anus, aud drawing in the wind, he in their ftveral moods, tenses, and declensions, but 
affirmed he could make the guts as lank as a dried without any order. The prmessor then desired mfk 
bladder. But when the disease was mofc stubborn ” to observe ; for he was going to set hUi engine 
and violent, he let in the muzzle while the bc^ows at work.” The j^up^s at his command took each of 
were full of wind, which heducharged into the body them'' hold of afi iron handle, whereof there >vere 
of the patient ; then wiilnrcw the instrument to forty*ftxed round the edges of the frame, and giving 
replenish it, clapping his thumb strongly against the them a sudden turn, the whole disposition of the 
orifice of the fundament ; and this being repeated words was entirely chari^d. He then commanded 
three or four times, the adj^entitious wind would rush six-and-thirty of the lads to read the several lines 
out, bring the noxious al6ng with it, (like water put softly, as they appeared upon the frameq and •where 
into a pump,) and the patient •recovered, I saw they found tifree qy four words trgether that might 
him try both experiments upon a dog, but could not make part of a sentence they dictated to the four 
discern any effect from the former. After the Iattajg|| jemaining boys, who were scribes. This work was 
the animal was ready to' burnt, and made so violent' repeated tlwee or four times, and at eveif turn the 
a discharge as was very offensive to me anti * engine was so contrived, that the words shifted ifito 
companion. The dog^died on the spot, and W!^j;|ci new places, as the square bits of wood moved upside 
the doctor endeavouring to recover him by the Mine down. • 

operation. Six hours a-day the young students were employed 

I visited many other apaifments, but shall not in this labour ; and tlie professor shewed me several 
trouble my reader with all the curiosities Ijobserved, volumes in lai^c folio, already collected, of broken 
being studious^f brevity. sentences, which ne intended to piece together, and 

I had hitherto seen only one side of HP^ademy, oi< of those rich materials, to give the woijd a com- 
the other being appropriated to the amneers of pletn body of all arts and sciences ; whicl^ hbwever, 
speculative learning, of whom I shall say something, might be still improved, and much expedited, if the 
when I have mentioned one illustrious person more, public would raise a fund for making and employing 
VOL, I. * " 
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fire liundred such frames in Lagado* and oblige the 
managers to contribute in common their seyeral 
collections. 

He assured me» ** that this inTention had employed 
all his thoughts fh>m his youth ; that he had emptied 
the whole Tocabulary into his frame» and made the 
strictest computation of the general proportion there 
is in books between the number of particlel^ n^uns, 
and Terbs, and other patts of speech.** 

I made ,my humblest acknowledgment to this 
illustrious pArson, for hilSt great communicative- 
ness ; alliit^^mised, ** if ever 1 had the good fortune 
to return tomy rarti^^^country, that I would do him 
Justice, as the solt inve'^i^or of this wonderful ma- 
chine ;** the form and conu'^guce of which 1 de- 
sired Jeave delineate on pap«;r, as in the figure 
here annexed. 1 told him, ** ^thouglf it were the 
custom of our learned in Europe to steal inventions 
from each other, who had thereby at least this ad- 
vantage, that it became a controversy Which was the 
right o^vner; ydl I would takc^auch caution, that 
he should have the honour entire, wtthdut a rival.** 

We next went to the school of languages, where 
three professors sat in consultation upoii improving 
that of their own country. 

The first project was to shorten discourse, by cut- 
ting poli'syllables into one, and leaving out verbs 

d participles, ^because, in reality all things imagin- 
able are but nouns. * 

The other project was a scheme for entirely abolish-* 
ing all words wb ‘'tsoever, and this was urged as a 
great advantage in point of health, as well as brevity. 
For it is plain, that every word wc speak is, in 
some degree, a diminution of our lungs by corrosion, 
and consequently contributes to the shortening of 
our lives. An expedient was therefore offered, 
** that since words are only names for things, it 
would be more convenient for all men to carry 
about them such thCigs as were necessary to express 
a particular business they are to discour&c on.** 
And this invention would certainly have tak^n 
place, to the great case as well as health of the 
subject, ^ the women, in injunction with the vulgar 
and illiterate, had not thrSitened to raise a rebellion, 
unless they might he allowed the liberty to speak 
with 'their topgues, after the manner of their fore- 
fathers such constant irreconcilable enemies to 
science are the' comgkon people. However, many 
t>f th^ most'^eamed and wise adhere to the new 
scheme of eikpressing ^emselves by things, which 
&as oidy'ljils jhcopvenicnce attending if a 

iqax ?9 buSiii^ be very great, and of various kinds, 
be must be obliged in proportion, t^ carry a greater 
biinte of things upon J^is back, unless he can afford 
'one or tvvo strong servants to attend him^. 1 ^ave 
often beheld two of thesf sqges almost sinl^ing under 
ihe weighS^f their packs, like pedlars among us ; 
who, when ^ey meet in the street, would lay down 
their Ibads, ^en their sacks, and hold, conversation 
for an hour together, then put ujo their implements, 
help each other to resume their burdens, and take 
their leatt. 

^ut short conversations, a man* may carry 
implements in his pockets, and under his arms, 
enough to supply him ; and in his house he cannot 
be at a loss. Therefore the room where c<tnpany 
meet who practise this art is full of all things ready 
at hand, r^uisiie to furnish matter for this kind of 
artificial converse* • 

^ Another great advantage proposed by this inven- 
tion wa8,*that it would senre as a universal langmge 
to be understood in all ciinlised nations, whose goods 
and utensils arc generally of the same kind, or nearly 
recembling, so that their uses m|ght easily be compre- 


hended. And thus ambassadors would be qualified 
to^treat with foreign princes, or ministers of state, to 
whose tongues they were qtter strai^gers. 

I was at the mathematical school where the master 
taught his pupils, after a method scarce imaginable 
to lA in Europe. The proposition and demonstra- 
tion were fairly written on a thin wafer, with ink 
composed of a cephalic tincture. This the student 
ufas to swallow upon a fastins stomach, and for three 
days following eat nothing but bread and water. 

the wafer digested, the tincture mou«ited to his 
brain, bearing the proposition along with it. But 
the success has not hitherto been answerable, partly 
by some error in the quantum or composition, and 
partly by the perverseness of lads, to whom inis 
bolus is so nauseousf that they generally steal aside 
an^ discliarge it upwards, before it can operate ; 
neither have they been yet pirsuaded to use so long 
an abstinence as the prescription reifuires. 

CHAPTER VI. 

A further ncconut of the academy. Tlie author proxmaes some 
improvementa, which are honourably reccii^ 

In the school of political projectors 1 was hut ill 
cu.erttfined ; the professors appearing, in myjudg- 
iftcnt, wholly out of their senses, vhich is a scene 
that never fails to mak^^^Tie • melancholy. These 
unhappy people were proposing schemes for per- 
suading monarchf. to choose favourites upon the 
score of their wisdom, capacity, and virtue ; of 
teaching ministers to cqpsult the public good ; of 
rewarding merit, gfl^at abilities, and eminent ser- 
vices ; of instructing princes to know their true 
interest, by placing it on the same foundation with 
that of their people ; of clioosing for employments 
persons qualified to exercise them ; with many other 
wild impossible chiifieras, that never entered before 
into the heart of man to conceive ; and confirmed 
in me the old observation, ** That tjiere is nothing 
so extravagant and irrational, which some philo- 
sophers have not maintained for truth.*' 

But, however, i jdiall so far do justice to this part 
^f the academy, as to acknowledge that all of them 
were not so visionary. There was a most inge- 
nious' doctor, who seemed to be perfectly versed in 
the whole nature and system of government. This 
illustrious person had very usefully employed his 
studies in finding out effectual remedies for all dis- 
eases and corruptions to which the several kinds of 
public administration are subject, by the vices or 
infirmities of those who govern, i^s well as by the 
liceii^usnesB of those who are to ,obey. For in- 
stance, whereas all writera and reasoiiers have agreed 
that thereHs a strict unrfe^al resemblance between 
the natural and the political body ; can there be any- 
thing more evident, than that the health of both must 
be preserved, and the diseases cured by the same 
prescriptions 1 It is allowed, that senates and great 
councils are often troubled with redundant, ebullient, 
wd other peccant humours ; witli many diseases of 
head, and more of the heart ; with strong con- 
vulsions, with grievous ^contractions of the nerves 
and sinews in both hands, but especially the right ; 
with spleen, flatus, vertigoes, and deliriums ; with 
scrofulous tumours, full of fetid purulent matter; 
vflth sour frothy ructations ; with canine appetites, 
and crudeness of digestion, besides many others, 
needless tjftju ention. This doctor, therefore, pro- 
posed, ||||||h^ upon the meeting ^f the senate, 
certain ||■B!lans should attend at the three first 
days of tneB sitting, and at the close of each day's 
debate feel the pulses of every senator ; after which, 
having maturely considered and consulted upon tJia 
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nature of the seyeral maladies, aud the methods of 
cure, they should, on the fourth day, return to the 
Roiiate-house, attended by their apothecaries, stored 
with proper medicines; and before the members 
eat, administer to each of them lenitiyes, aperitiyes, 
abstersives, corrosiyes, restringcuts, palliatives, 
laxatiyes, cephalalgics, icterics, apophlegmatics, 
acoustics, as their several cases required ; and, acfi 
cording as these medicines should operate, repeat, 
alter, or omit tliem, at the next meeting.’* 

This project could not be of any great, expense to'*- 
the public, and might, in my poor opinion, be of 
much use for the dispatch of business, in those coun- 
tries where senates have any share in the legislative 
power ; beget unaninf.ty, shorten debates, open a 
few mouths which arc now closed, and close m^y 
more which are now qpen; curb the petulancy of 
the young, and correct the positiveness of the old ; 
rouse the stupid, and damp: thq^pert. 

Again : because it is a general^complaint that the 
favourites of princes are troubled with short and 
weak memories; the same doctor proposed, **That 
whoever attended a first minister, after having told 
his business, with the utmost brevity, and in the 
plainest words, should, at his departure, gige the 
said minister a tweak by the nose, or a kick on th« 
belly, or tread on his. coys, or lug him thrice by 
both ears, or run a pin inti^is breach, or pinch his 
arm black and blue, to prevent forgetfulness : and 
at every levee day repeat tlie same operation, till 
the business were done, or absolutely refused.” 

He likewise directed, “ That »>'yery senator in the 
great council of a nation, after he had delivered his 
opinion, and argued in the defence^of it, should be 
obliged to give his vote directly contrary ; because, 
if that were done, the result would infallibly ter- 
minate in the good of the public ” 

When parties in a state are violent, he offered a 
wonderful contrivance to reconcile them. The 
method is this : you take a hundred leaders of each 
party ; you dispose them into couples of such whose 
heads are nearest of a size ; then let two nice ope- 
rators saw off the occiput of each couple at the same 
time, ill such a manner, that the brain may be equally < 
divided. Let the occiputs thus cut off be inter- 
changed, ap])lying each to the head of his opposite 
party-man. It seems indeed to be a work that 
requires some exactness, but the professor assured us, 
“ That if it wore dexterously performed, the cure 
would be infallible.” For he argued thus : ** That 
the two half brains, being left to debate the matter 
between then^lycs within the space of one ^uU, 
would soon come to a good understanding, and 
produce that inoderationjgll^ well as regularity of 
thinking, so much to be wished for in the heads of 
those who imagine they come into the world only 
to watch and govern its motion : and os to the 
difference of brains, in quantity 6r quality, among 
those who are direcltors in faction,” the doctor as- 
sured us, from his own knowledge, that it was a 
perfect trifle.** • 

I heard a very wa^m dAate between two pro- 
fessors, about the mo^ commodious and effdbtual 
ways and means of raising mbney, without grieving 
the subject. The first Affirmed, ” the justest method 
would be, to lay a certain tax upon vices and fbllyig 
and the sum fixed upon every nan to bo rated, after 
the fairest manner, by a Jury of his neighbours.” 
The second ims of an opinion directly contrary ; 

to tax those qualities of body and mind^wr which 
men chiefly value themselves ; the rate to be more 
or less, according to the degrees of excelling; the 
decision whereof should be left entirely to their own 
breast.” The highest tax was upon men who are 


the greatest favourites of the other sex, and the as- 
' sessments, according to tlie number and nature of 
the ftivours they have received; for which they are 
allowed to be their own vouchers. Wit,, valour, 
and politeness, were likew/ie proposed to be largely 
taxed, and collected in the same, manner, by every 
person’s mving his own word for the quantum of 
whatihe Jossessed. But as to honour, justice, wis- 
dom and learning they shotild not be taxed at all, 
because t^ey are qualifications of so singular a kind, 
that no man will either allbw them in h£ neighbour, 
or valub them in himself. * , ' 

The women were proposed fc be taxed according 
to their beauty and skill ir ‘Messing, wherein they 
had the same privily , with th% men, to be deter, 
mined by th^ir own judgment. Bub constancy, 
chastity, good sense, ana good nature, were not rated, 
because they would not bear the charge of collecting. 

To keep senators in the interest of the ersavn, it 
was proposed fhat the members should raffle for em- 
ployments ; every npin first taking an oath, and giv- 
ing security, fiiaf he would vote for the court, whether 
he won or not ; after which, the losers had, in their 
turn, the liberty of raffling upon the next vacancy. 
Thus, hope and expectation would be kept alive ; 
none xvould complain of broken promises, but im- 
pute their disappointments wholly to fortunes, whose 
shoulders arc broader and stronger than those 
a ministry. 

Another professor showed me a large paper of in- 
structions for discovering plots and conspiracies 
against the government. He advised great statesmen 
to examine into the diet of all suspected persons ; 
their times of eating ; upon which side they lay in 
bed ; with which hand they wiped their posteriors ; 
take a strict view of their excrements, and from 
the colour, the ordure, the taste, the consistence, 
the crudeness, or maturity of digestion, form 
a judgn^eiit of their thoughta^and designs; be- 
cause men are< never so serious, ghoughtful, and 
intent, as when they arc at stoob^'hft^he found by 
experience ; for, in such conjunctures, men he used, 
merely as a trial, to considj^ which was the ^st way 
of murdering the king, his ordure would nave a 
tincture of green; but quite different when he 
tliought only of raising an insurrection, or' burning 
the metropolis. . 

The whole discourse wacrwritten with great acute- 
ness, conigining many observation^ botkdurlous and 
useful for politicians, but as I (ii>nceLved altogether 
completev This I ventured to tell the aijghqr,^n(f 
offered, if he pleased, to supply him with aome addi- 
tions. He rece'ircd /hy proposition writh more com- 
plianfe than is usual among writers, especially those 
of the projecting species ; q^ofessiiig ” he would be 
glad to receive further information.” 

I told him, “That in the kingdom of Tribnia, 
[Britain] by the natives called Langdqp, [London] 
where I had sojourned some time in my travels, the 
bulk of the people* consist in a manner wholly of 
discoverers, witnesses, informers, accusers, prosecu- 
tors, evidences, swearers, together with several 
subservient and subaltern instruments, all under Ahe 
colours, the conduct, and the pay of ministers of 
state, and their deputies.* The plots in that king- 
dom sire usually the workmanship of those persons 
who desire to raise their own characters of profound 
politicians ; to restore new vigour to a crasy admi- 
nistration ; to stiflfe or divert general discontents ; to 
filLtheir coffers with forfeitures ; and raise or sink 
the opinion of public credit, as either shall* best an- 
swer their private advantage. It is first agreed and 

• The nsMiueB which follow refor to the proceedings sgsiiiet 
Atterbaiy. Bkhop of Kochester.— See State Trials in IfSlT 
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settled among them, what suspected persons shall be 
accused of a plot ; then effectual care is taken to 
secure all their letters and papers and put the owners 
in chains. These papers are delivered to a set of 
artists, very dexterous in finding out the mysterious 
meanings of words, syllables, and letters ; for in- 
stance, they can discover a close-stool tO|8ignify a 
privy-council ; a flock i)f geese, a senate $ a tame 
dog, an invader; the plague, a standing army ; a 
buzzard, a pr^e minister; the gout, a h^h priest; 
a gibbet^^cerctary of state ; a chamber-pot, com- 
mittee ot^ndees ;a sieve, a court lady ; a broom, 
a revolution; a mi^s^^e-trap, an employment; a 
bottomless-pi^ a^rt^asui^ a, sink, a court ; a 6ap 
and bells, a favourite ; a bfO^n reed, a court of 
justicb ; an ^mpty tun, a general ; a running sore, 
the administration. 

“ VThen this metliod fails, they have two others 
more ^ectual, which the learned ampiig them call 
acrostics and aimgrams. First, they can decipher 
all initial letters into political rAcaiyngs* Thus, N 
shall signify a plot ; B a regiment of horse ; L a fleet 
at sea ; or secondly, by transposing the letters of the 
alphabet in any suspected paper, they dan lay open 
the deepest designs of a discontented party. So, for 
exampl<^ if T should say, in a letter to a friend, 
jgur brother Tom has just got the piles,* a skilful 
cciphercr would discover that the same letters 
which compose that sentence, may be analysed intc% 

the following words, * Resist, a plot is brought 

home, the tour.* And this is the anagrammatic 

method.* *** 

The professor made me great acknowledgments 
for communicating these observations, and promised 
to make honourable mention of me in his treatise. 

I saw nothing in this country that could invite me 
to a longer continuance, and began to think of re- 
turning home to England. 

•chapter VII. 

The author leaves La^ado. Arrives at Maldnnada. No ship 
ready, ^le takes a short voyage to Glubbdubdrib. His re- 
ception by fte Governor. 

The continent, of which this kingdom is a part, ex- 
tends itself, as 1 have reason to believe, eastward, to 
that unknown tract of America westward of Califor- 
nia; and north, to t^c P|j[;ific Ocean, which is not 
above a hundred and fifty miles from Lagado ; where 
there is a good port, sy^d much commcrc# with the 
great island of Luggnagg, situated to the n<p:th-wcst 
aboitt 29 Tlegrees north latitude, and 140 longitude. 
This island of Luggnagg stands^out^-eastward^f Ja- 
pan, about a hundred leagues distant. There is a strict 
alliance between the Japanese emperor and tbe^king 
of Luggnagg, which affflrds frequent opportunities 
of sailing from one island to the other. I determined 
therefore to direct my course this way, in order to 
my r^urn Europe. 1 hired two piules, with a 
guide, to show me the way, and tarry my small bag- 
gage. I took leave of rny noble protector, who had 
shown me so much favour, and made me a generous 
prqpent army departure. • 

My journey was without any accident or adventure 
worth relating. When I arrived at the port of Mal- 
donada, (for so it is called,) there was no shif in the 
harbour bound for Luggnagg, nor likely to be in 
some time. The town is about as laige as Ports, 
mouth. I soon fell into some acquaintance, and was 
very hospitably received. A gentleman of distinc- 
tion said'to me, ** That since the ships bounds to 
Luggnagg could not be ready in less than a month, 
* AlrarliMue <m the report of the secret oonunitiee, who thus 
apoloxM for the circumst&stfad evidenoe which they substituted 
to proof. -See State Trials^ * 


it might be no disagreeable amusement for me to 
take a trip, to the little island of Glubbdubdrib, about 
five leagues off to the south-west.*’ He offered 
himself and a friend to accompany me, and that I 
should be provided with a small convenient bark 
for fbe voyage. 

Glubbdubdrib, as nearly as 1 can interpret tlio 
word, signifies the island of sorcerers or magicians. 

It is about one third as large as the Isle of Wight, 
and extremely fruitful : it is governed by the head 
^f a certait^ tribe, who are ^1 magicians. This 
tribe marries only among each other, and the eldest 
in succession is prince or governor. He has a noble 
palace, and a ]>ark of about three thousand acres, 
surrounded by a wall of hewn stone twenty feet high. 
In^his park are several small enclosures for cattle, 
corn, and gardening. , 

The govAnor and his family are. served and at- 
tended by domestic^ of sfkind somewhat unusual. 
By his skill in necromancy, he has a po'^er of calling 
whom he pleases Aom the dead, and commanding 
their service for twenty-four hours, but no longer ; 
nor can he call the same persons up again in less 
than three months, except upon very extraordinary 
occasitins. 

« When we arrived at the island, prhich was about 
eleven in the morning, ox.e of the gentlemen who 
accompanied me went l<f*flie governor, and desired 
admittance for a stranger, who came on purpose 
to have the honour of attending on his highness. 
This was imnicdiatciy granted, and we all three 
entered the gate of. tlu^palace between two rows 
of guards, armed and dressed after a very antic 
manner, and something in their countenances that 
mode my flesli creep with a horror I cannot express. 
We passed through several apartments, between 
servants of the san'e sort, ranked on each side as 
before, till we came to the chamber of presence; 
where, after three profound obeisances, and a few 
general questions, wc were permitteu to sit on three 
stools, near the lowest step of his highness’s throne. 
He understood the language of Balnibarhi, although 
it were different from that of this island. He de- 
l^sired me to give him some account of my travels ; 
and, to let me sec that I should be treated without 
ceremony, he dismissed all his attendants with a 
turn of his finger ; at which, to my great astonish- 
ment, they vanished in an instant, like visions in a 
dream when we awake on a sudden. 1 could not 
recover myself in some time, till the governor assured 
me “That I should receive no hurt;** and observing 
my ^o companions to be under no concern, who 
had oeen often entertained in the same manner, 1 
began to take courage?ln^ related to his highness a 
short history of my several adventures: yet not 
without some hesitations, and frequently looking 
behind me to the place where I had seen those 
domestic spectres. I had the honour to dine with 
the governor, wheyc a new set of ghosts served up 
the meat, and waited at table. 1 now observed my- 
Iclf to be less terrified than I had been in the mom- 
ing. I stayed till sunS^t, but humbly desired his 
highifbss to excuse me for not accepting his invitation 
of lodging in the palac6. My two friends and I lay 
at a private house in the town adjoining, which is 
^e capital of this little island ; and the next morn- 
ing we returned to pay our duty to the governor, at 
he was pleased to command us. 

After this manner we continued An the island for 
ten days, most part of every day with the governor, 
and, at night in our lodging. 1 soon grew so 
famiUarised to the sight of spirite, that after the 
third or fourUi time they gave me no emotion at< all } 
or, if I had any apprehensions left, my curiosity pre- 
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Tailed over them* For his highness the governor 
ordered me ** to call up whatever persons 1 would 
choose to ’namefand in whatever numbers, among 
all the dead from the beginning of the world to the 
present time, and command them to answer ^ny 
questions 1 should think fit to ask ; with this con- 
dition, that my questions must be confined within 
the compass of the times they lived in. And one 
thing 1 might depend ufion, that they would certainly 
tell me the truth, for lying was a talent of no use in 
the lower world.*' .) ® 

I made my humble acknowledgments to his high- 
ness for so great a favour. We were in a chamber, 
from whence there was a fair prospect into the park. 
And because my first inclination was to be enter- 
tained with scenes of pomp and magnificenedt I 
desired to see Alexander the Great at ♦he head of 
his army, just sSfter the battle of Arbela; which, 
upon a moti^ of the gov^hior^ finger, immediately 
appeared in a large field, under* the window where 
we stood. Alexander was called up into the room ; 
it was with great difliculty that I understood his 
Greek, and had but little of my own. He assured 
me upon his honour “ That he was not poisoned, 
but died of a bud fever by excessive drinking.** 

Next, I saw Hannibal passing the Alps, who told 
me, “ He had not a drop ^f vinegar in his camp.*** 

I saw Caesar and Poini^y at the head of their 
troops, just ready to engage. I ^w the former in 
his last great triumph. 1 desired that the senate of 
Rome miglit appear before pie in one large chamber, 
and a modern representative ni it'juiitcrview, in ano- 
ther. The first seemed to be an assembly of heroes 
and demi-gods ; the other a knot of pedlars, pick- 
pockets, highwaymen, and bullies. 

The governor, at my request, gave Uie sign for 
Cfcsar and Brutus to advance tbwards us. I was 
struck with a profound veneration at the sight of 
Brutus, and cQpld easily discover the most con- 
summate virtue, the greatest intrepidity and firmness 
of mind, the truest love of his country, and general 
benevolence for mankind, in every lineament of his 
countenance. I observed with much pleasure, that 
these two persons were in good intelligence with^ 
each other; and Ctesar freely confessed to me, 

♦‘ That Ihe greatest actions of his own life were not 
equal, by many degrees, to the glory of taking it 
away.** I had the honour to have much conversa- 
tion with Brutus ; and was told, “ that his ancestor 
Junius, Socrates, Epamii^ondas, Cato the younger, 
Sir Thomas More, and himself, were perpetually 
together :*’ a sextumvirate, to which all the aggs of 
the world cannot add a seventh- 
It would be tedious to the reader with re- 

lating what vast numbers of illustrious persons were 
called up, to gratify that insatiable desire I had to 
see the world in every period of antiquity placed be- 
fore me, r chiefly fed mine eyes with beholding the 
destroyers of tyrants and usurpers, and the restorers 
of liberty to oppressed and Injured nations. But it 
is impossible to express the satisfaction I received in 
my own mind, after such atnanner, as to make it a 
suitable entertainment to the reader. * 

CHAPTER VIII. ^ 

A fhrther aooount of Ghibbdubdrlb. Ancient •nil modem 
history corrected 

Having a desil^ to see those ancients who were 
most renowned for wit and learning, I set apart one 

* Livy relates that Hannibal burnt a pile of wood upon a 
rock that stopped his passage, and. when it was thus heated, 
poured vinegar iiiH>n it. by which it was made so soft as to be 
easily cut through. 


day on purpose. I proposed that Homer and Aris- 
totle might appear at the head of all their commen- 
tators ; but these were so numerous, that some hun- 
dreds were forced to attend in the court, and out- 
ward rooms of the palace. I knew, and could dis- 
tinguish those two heroes, at first sight, not only 
from ihe|Crowd, but from each other. Homer was 
the tUllef and comeller person of the two, v^alked 
very erect for one of his age, and his eyes were the 
most qub4c and piercing I ever beheld. Aristotle 
8 toope([ much, and made use of a staff^ His visage 
was meagre, his hair lank and thin, 'his voice 
hollow.* I soon discovered thr^i, both of them were 
perfect strangers to the r'-A*’ of lUe company, and 
had never seen or hes^.. of thein*before. And 1 had 
a whisper fr^m a ghqpt, who shall be nameless, 
** That these commentators always kept in the most 
distant quarters from their principals, in the lower 
world, througl^ a consciousness of shame and'^uiit, 
because they had so "horribly mi^epresented the 
meaning of , th 5 .se iwithors to posterity.** I intro- 
duced l5idymus and Eustathius to Horner, and pre- 
vailed on him to treat them better than perhaps they 
deserved, for he soon found, they wanted a genius 
to enter into the spirit of a poet. But Aristotle was 
out of all patience with the account I gave him of 
Scotus and Ramus, as I presented them to him ; and 
lie asked them, “ Whether the rest of the tribe wew- 
g.s great dunces as themselves I’* 

I then desired the governor to call up Descartes 
and Gassendi, with whom I prevailed to explain 
their systems to Aristotle. This great philosopher 
freely acknowledged his own mistakes in natural 
philosophy, because he proceeded in many things 
upon conjecture, as all men must do ; and he found, 
that Gassendi, who had made the doctrine of Epi- 
curus as palatable as he could, and the vortices of 
Descartes were equally to be exploded. He pre- 
dicted the same fate to attraction, whereof the pre- 
sent learned are such zealous assegters. He said, 

“ That new systems of nature wert but new fashions, 
which would vary in every age ; and even those who 
pretend to demonstrate from mathtmatical 

principles would flourish but a short period of time, 
and be out of vogue when that was determined.’* 

I spent flve days in conversing with many others 
of the ancient learned. I saw most of the first Ro- 
man emperors. I prcvailcHl on4,he governor to call 
up Eliog^alus's cooks to dress us a dinner, but they 
could not show us much of tlseir skill, for want of 
material* A helot of Agesilaus made us^ disfc ol* 
Spartan broth, but I was not able to get down a 
second spoonful# • 

The two gentlemen, who«conducted me to the 
island, were pressed by Iheit private affairs to return 
in three days, which I employed in seeing some of 
the modem dead, who had made the greatest figure, 
for two or three hundred years past, in our own and 
other countries of Europe; and having been Always 
a great admirer of bid illustrious families, I desired 
the governor would call up a dozen or two of kings, 
with their tgicestors in order, for eight or pjfie gene- 
rations. But my disappointment was grievous and 
unexpected ; for, instead of a long train, with royal 
diaden^, I saw in one family two fiddlers, three 
spruce courtiers, and an Italian prelate. In another, 
a barber, an abbot, and two cardinals. I have too 
great a veneration for crowned heads to dwell any 
longer on so nice tC subject. But, as to counts, mar- 

•The description of Aristotle npresents the true nature df 
his works. By not having the immortal spirit of Homer, ha 
WHS unable to keep his body eract; and his staff, which feebly 
supported him, like his commentators, made this defect mma 
conspicuous. • 
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quises^ dukes, earls, and the like, 1 was not so scru- 
pulous. And I confess, it was not without some 
pleasure that I found myself able to trace the parti- 
cular features, by which certain families are distin- 
guished, up to their originals. I could plainly dis- 
cover whence one family derives a long chin ; why 
a second has abounded with knaves for t\|o genera- 
tions, and fools for two^ore ; why a third lapfeiied 
to be cracked-brained, and a fourth to bp sharpers ; 
whence it e^e, what Pojydore Virgil says of a cer- 
tain great hcMise, Nec vir fortis^ nec ftmninq ; 
how crudity, falsehood, and cowardice, grew to be 
characteristics, ^Tidfh certain families are distin- 
guished as much^a^by1h.qir.coat of arms ; who first 
brought the pox into a nomd'«(^use, which has line- 
ally descended in scrofulous dumours tp their poste- 
rity. Neither could I wonder at all this, when I 
saw such an interruption of lineages, by pages, 
lacked, valets, coachmen, gamesters, l|ddlers, players, 
captains and pkkpockets. * 

I was chiefly disgusted with fkiod^n^ history ; for 
having strictly examined all the persons of greatest 
name in the courts of princes, for an hundred years 
past, I found how the w'orld had be«i misled by 
prostitute writers, to ascribe the greatest exploits in 
war, to cow'ards ; the wisest counsel, to fools ; sin- 
cerity, to flatterers ; Homan virtue, to betrayers of 
Weir country; piety to atheists ; chastity to sodom- 
ites ; truth to informers : how many innocent anj 
excellent persons had been condemned to death or 
banishment, by the practising of great ministers upon 
the corruption of judges, and the malice of factions; 
how many villains hud been exalted to the highest 
places of trust, power, dignity, and profit ; how 
great a share in the motions and events of courts, 
counsels, and seiKltcs, might be challenged by baw'ds, 
whores, pimps, parasites, and buffoons. How low 
an opinion I had ^)f human wisdom and integrity, 
when I was truly informed of the springs and mo- 
tives of great (enterprises and revolutions in the 
world, and of the contemptible accidents to which 
they owed their success I 

Here I discovered tboc roguery and ignorance of 
those who pretend to write anecdotes or secret his- 
tory ; who send so many kings to their graves with 
a cup of poison ; will repeat the discoui’se between 
a prince and chief minister, where no witness was 
by; unlock the thoflghts^and cabinets of ambassa- 
dors and s^retaries of state ; and have perpe- 
^tual misfortune to beLiistaken. Here I discovered 
the«true ^ause of many great events that have sur- 
prised the world ; how a whore can govern the back- 
stairs, the back-stairs a council, ahd the coifncil a 
senate. A general confessed in my presence, *trThat 
he got a victory purely by the force of cowardice and 
ill-conduct ;** and an admiral, ** That, for want of 
proper intelligence he beat the enemy, to whom he 
intended tc^ betray the fleet.*** Throe kings pro- 
tested to me, “That in their whole rci^s they never 
did once prefer any person of liferit, unless by mis- 
take, or treachery of some minister in whom they 
confldedq neither would they do it they were 
to*lire again and they showed, with great strength 
of reason, “ That the royal throne could not be sup- 
ported without corruption, because that positive, 
confident, restive temper, which virtue infused into 
a man, was a perpetual clog to public bu8ine88.*'t 

I had the curiosity to inquire, in a particular man- 
ner, by what method great numbers had procured to 
themselves high titles of honour, and prodig^us 
estates * and I confined my inquiry to a very mooern 

• Perhaps the Aitniiral Lnrd Russell, 
t The monarchson Charles II., Jamea XI., and William III. 
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period ; however, without grating upon jpresent times, 
because 1 would be sure to give no offence even to 
foreigners, for I hope the reader nebd not to be told, 
that 1 do not in the least intend my own country, 
in ^hat I say upon tliis occasion. A great number 
of persons concerned were called up; and, upon 
a very slight examination, discovered such a scene 
of infamy, that I cannot reflect upon it without some 
seriousness. Peijury, oppression, subornation, fraud, 
panderism, and the like infirmities, were among the 
*mo8t excusable arts they had to meiitfon ; and for 
these I gave, as it W'as reasonable, great allowance 
But when some confessed they owed their greatness 
to sodomy, or incest ; others, to the prostituting ot 
their wives and daughters ; others, to the betraying 
of#hcir country or ^eir prince ; some, to poisoning ; 
more, to tl^e perverting of ji^tice, in order to destroy 
the innocent ; I hope I may be pnrdoned, if these 
discoveries inclined fne a'little to abate of that pro- 
found veneration, ^birh I am naturallj^ apt to pay to 
persons of high rank, who ought to be treated with 
the utmost respect due to their sublime dignity, by 
us their inferiors. 

1 had often read of some great services done to 
princas and states, and desired to see the persons hy 
whom those services were perform^. Upon inquiry, 
I was told, “ That their nl^mes were to be found on 
no record, except a few^f them, whom history has 
represented as tlm vilest of rogues and traitors.*' As 
to the rest, I had never once heard of them. They 
all appeared with dejected looks, and in the meanest 
habit : most of 'felling me, “ They died in 
poverty and disgrace, aud th.e rest on a scaffold or a 
gibbet.** 

Among others, there was one person, whose case 
appeared a little singular. He had a youth about 
eighteen years old»standing by his side. He told 
me, “ He had for many years been commander of a 
ship ; and in the sea-fight at Actium had the good 
fortune to break through the encnl5’'s great line of 
battle, sink three of their capital ships, and take a 
fourth, which was the sole cause of Antony's flight, 
and of the victory that ensued ; that the youth stand - 
t itig by him, his only son, was killed in the action.** 
He added, *' That upon the confidence of some merit, 
the war being at an end, he went to Rome, and 
solicited at the court of Augustus to be preferred to 
a greater ship, whose commander had been killed ; 
but, without any regard to his pretensions, it was 
given to a boy who had never seen the sea, the son 
of Libertina, who waiteef on one of the emperor’s 
mistresses. Returning back to his own vessel, he 
was^ charged with neglect of duty, and the ship given 
to a favourite page oH^yblicola, the vice-admiral ; 
whereupon he retired to a poor farm at a great dis- 
tance from Rome, and there ended his life." * I was 
so curious to know the truth of this story, that I 
desired Agrippa might be called, who was admiral 
in that fight. He {mpeared, and confirmed the whole 
account: but witn much more advantage to the 
Captain, whose modesty had extenuated or concealed 
a great part of his merits 

1 Was surprised to find corruption grown so high 
and 80 quick in that empire, by the force of luxury 
so lately introduced, which made me less wonder at 
giany parallel cases in other countries, where vices of 
all kinds have reignerl so much longer, and whore 
the whole praise as well as pillage, has been en- 
grossed by the chief commander, wjg), perhaps, had 
the least title to cither. 

As every person called up made exactly the same 
appearance he had done in the world, it gave me 
melancholy rejections to obsenro how much the 
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race of humankind was degenerated among us, 
within these hundred years past. How the pox, 
under all its cohsequences and denominations, had 
altered every lineament of an English countenance, 
shortened the size of the bodies, unbraced the nerves, 
relaxed the sinews and muscles, introduced a satlow 
complexion, and rendered the flesh loose and 
rancid. 

I descended so low as to desire some English 
yeomen of the old stamp might be summoned to 
appear, once so famous for the Bimp|icity of theii 
manners, diet, and dress ; for justice m their deal- 
ings ; for their true spirit of liberty ; for their valour, 
and love of their country. Neither could I be wholly 
unmoved after comparing the living with the dead, 
when I considered how all thefie pure native vi^ues 
were prostituted for a piece of money by their grand- 
children, who, m selling their votes, and managing 
at elections, have acquired eve^ vice and corruption 
that can podlibly bo learned in | court. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The author returns to Maldonada. Sails to the kingdom of 

Luggnagg. The aiithor conliiied. He is sent for to court. 

The manner of his admittance. The king's groat fenity to 
his subjects. • 

The day of our departui^^ing come, I took leave 
of his highness, the Governor of Glubbdubdrid, and 
returned with my two conipani<ftns to Maldonada, 
where, after a fortnight’s waiting, a ship was ready 
to sail for Luggiiagg. Thc/''vo gentlemen, and some 
others, were so generous and Itind as to furnish me 
with provisions, and see me on board. 1 was a 
month in this voyage. We had one violent storm, 
and were under a necessity of steering westward, to 
get into the trade-wind, which hedds for above sixty 
leagues. On the Slst of April,* 1708 , we sailed into 
the river of Clumcgnig, which is a sea-port town at 
the south-east* point of Luggnagg. We cast anchor 
within a league of the town, and made a signal for a 
pilot. Two of them came on board in less than half 
an hour, by whom we were guided between certain 
shoals and rocks, which are very dangerous in thg 
passage, to a large basin, where a fleet may ride in 
safety within a cable’s length of the town-wall. 

Some of our sailors, whether out of treachery or 
inadvertence, had informed the pilots, ** That I was 
a stranger and a great traveller ; whereof these gave 
notice to a custom-house officer, by whom I was 
examined very strictly *upon my landing. This 
officer spoke to me in the language of Balnibarbi, 
which, by the force of much commerce, is gemsrally 
understood in that town. Mneciallv by seamen and 
those employed in the cim^s. I gave him a short 
account of some particulars, and made my story as 
plausible and consistent as I could ; but I thought it 
necessary to disguise my country, and call myself a 
Hollander, because my intentions were for Japan, 
and I knew the Dutch were the only Europeans per- 
mitted to enter into that kingdom. 1 therefore t(dd 
the officer, ** That having^ been shipwrecked on tne 
coast of B^nibarbi and cast on a rock, I was received 
up into Laputa, or the Flying Island, (of wmch he 
had often heard,) and wag now endeavouring to 
get to Japan, whence I might find a convenience of 
returning to my own coimtrv.” The officer sai^, I 
must be confined till he could receive orders from 
court, for which he would write immediately, and 
hoped to recAve an answer in a fortnight.’* I was 
carried to a convenient lodging, with a sentry placed 
at the door; however, I had the liberty of large 
garden, and was treated with humanity enough, 
being maintained all the time at the king’s charge. 


1 was invited by several persons, chiefly out of curi- 
osity, because it was reported that I came from 
countries very remote, of which tliey had never 
heard. 

1 hired a young man, who came in the same ship, 
to be an interpreter ; he was a native of Luggnagg, 
but had Uved some years at Maldonada, and was a 
perfect faster of both languages. By his assist- 
ance, I was able to hold a "conversation with those 
who camqfto visit me ; but this consisted only of their 
questions, and my answers. • 

The*dispatch came from court about the time we 
expected. It contained a warrant for conducting 
me and my retinue to Traldragdu^ or Trildrogdrib^ 
for it is pronounced ways,«3 near as I can re- 
member, by a part)* of ten horse. A^ my retinue 
was that poSr lad for* an interpreter, whomll per- 
suaded into my service, and at my humble request 
we had each of us a mule to ride on. A me^ngcr 
was dispatched half a day’s journey before us, to give 
the king notice of ipy approach, aiicKo desire ** That 
his majesty VotiLd please to appoint a day and hour, 
when it would be his gracious pleasure that I might 
have the honour to lick the dust before his foot- 
stool.” This is the court style, and I found it to be 
more than matter of form. For, upon my admittance, 
two days after my arrival, 1 was comms^pded to 
crawl upon my belly, and lick the floor as 1 advg{|r. 
ced ; but on account of my being a stranger care was 
'taken to have it made so clean that the dust was not 
offensive. However this was a peculiar grace not 
allowed to any but persons of the highest rauk, when 
they desire an admittance. Nay, sometimes the 
floor is strewed with dust on purpose, when the 
person to be admitted happens to have powerful 
enemies at court. And 1 hav^ seen a great lord 
with his mouth so crammed, that when he had crept 
to the proper distance from the throne, he was not 
able to speak a word. Neither4s there any remedy, 
because it is capital for those who receive an au- 
dience to spit or wipe their mouth? in his majesty’s 
presence. — There is indeed another custom which I 
cannot altogether approve of; when the king has a 
mind to put any of his i%ble8 to death in a gentle, 
indulgent manner, he commands the floor to be 
strewed with a certain brown powder of a deadly 
composition, which, being licked up, infallibly kills 
him in twenty-four hou|p. But in justice to this 
prince’s great clemency, and tne care he has of his 
subjects^Uves, (wherein it were much to be wished 
that thg monarchs of Europe would imitate him,^ 
it must be mentioned for his honour, Tliat Strict 
ordqrs lire given to Igive the infected parts of the floor 
wxll washed alter every su^ execution ; which, if 
histlomcstics neglect, they are in danger of incur- 
ring his royal displeasure. * I myself heard him give 
directions tliat one of his pages should be whipped, 
whose turn it was to give notice about washing the 
floor after an execution, but malicious!^' bad emitted 
it ; by whicn negjpct, a young lord of great hopes 
coming to an audience, was unfortunately poisoned, 
although the king at that time had no dcs^n against 
Ills life. *801 this good prince was^ sa gracious 
as to forgive the poor page his whipping, ^ iTpon 
promise that he would do so no more, without 
specie onlcrs. 

To return from this digression ; when I had crept 
within four yards of the throne, I raised myself 
gently upon my knees, and then striking my fore- 
head seven times against the ground, I pronounced 
tiie following words, as they had been taught me tha 
night before, InckpUng gloffthrohb aqmti scrumm 
blhiop nUashnalt zipin tnooMkuJp^lhiopkad gur^ 
Mh atht. This is the compliment, established by 
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tlxe laws of the land, for all persons admitted to the 
king's presence. It may be rendered into English 
thus : “ May your celestial majesty outlive the sun 
eleven moons and a half!'* To this the king re- 
turned some answer, which, although 1 could not 
understand, yet 1 replied as I had been directed : 
Flute tlrin yalerick dumldom prastrad mirpush, 
which properly signifies “ My tongue is in t^. iir>uth 
of my friend and, by* this expression was meant, 
that I desired leave to bring my interpret<V ; where- 
upon the youftg man already mentioned was accord- 
ingly introduced, by whose intervention I answered 
as many questions as his majesty could put in 
above an hour, k spoke in the Baliiibarbian tongue, 
and my interpreter lieliverkl^ny meaning in that of 
Luggqagg. r ^ 

The king was much delighted with my Company, and 
ordered his hliffmarklub^ or high chamberlain, to ap- 
points lodging in the court for me and my inter- 
preter, with a daily allowano'i for mj table, and a 
large purse of gSld tor my commpn expenses. 

I stayed three months in this country? out of per- 
fect obedience to his majesty, who was pleased highly 
to favour me, and made me very honourable olfcrs. 
But I thought it more consistent with prudence and 
Justice to pass the remainder of my days with my 
wife ant* family. 

CHAPTER X. 

The IiUggna?<;ians commended. A particular description of 
the Struldbriigs, with many conversations Ijetwceu the 
autlior and some eminent persons upon that subject. 

The Luggnaggiuns are a polite and generous people ; 
and, although they arc not without some share of 
that pride which is peculiar to all eastern countries, 
yet tlxey shew themselves courteous to strangers, es- 
pecially such who are countenanced by the court. 1 
had many acquairitE*ice, and among persons of the 
best fashion, and being always attended by my in- 
terpreter, the co^i^vfrsation we had was not disa- 
greeable. 

OAe dpy, in much good company, I was asked by 
a person of quality, “ "Wirfether 1 had seen any of 
their sirvXdhruye^ or immortals 1" 1 said, “ 1 had 

not and desired he would explain to me, “ What 
he meant by such an appellation, applied to a mortal 
creature.” He told pic, V That sometimes, though 
very rarely, a child happened to he bom in a family 
with a red circular spot in the forehead, dirtV'tly over 
the left eyebrow, whicn was an infallible m^rk that 
it should jlcver die. The spot,” as he described it, 

** was about the compass of a sVver Jhrccpence^ but 
in the course of time gj;ew larger, and changed its 
colour ; for at twelve years old it became greci^ so 
continued till five-and-t'^enty, and then turning to 
a deep blue : at five-and-forty it grew coal-black, 
and as large as an English shilling, but never ad- 
mitted<any fArther alteration.'* He sj^id, « These 
births were so rare, that he did nqt believe that there 
could be above eleven hundred strvMbrugs^ of both 
sexes, in the whole kingdom, of wliich he computed 
above fiftjrin the metropolis, and, among^thc rest, a 
young girl born about three years ago ; tliat these 
productions were not peculiar to any family, but a 
mere eifcct of chance, and the children of the 9lr%Ud~ 
hruga themselves were equally mortal with the rest 
of the upople.” 

I freely own myself to have been struck with in- 
expressible delight upon hearing this account : and 
the personewho gave it me happening to understaiai 
the Balnibarbian language, which I spoke very 
well, I could not forbear breaking out into expres- 
•ions perhaps a little too extrai^^ganU 1 cried out, 
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as in a rapture, ‘‘ Happy nation, where every child 
has a chance for being immortal 1 Happy people, 
who enjoy so many living examples qf ancient virtue, 
and have masters ready to instruct them in the wisdom 
of all former ages ! but happiest, beyond all compa- 
rison, arc those excellent struldhrugst who, being bom 
exempt from that universal calamity of human nature, 
have their minds free and disengaged, without the 
weight and depression of spirits caused by the con- 
tinual apprehmision of death 1” 1 discovered my 

edmiratiou, ** that 1 had not observed any of these 
illustrious persons at court ! the black spot on the 
forehead being so remarkable a distinction, that I 
could not have easily overlooked it ; and it was im- 
possible that his majesty, a most judicious prince, 
should not provide himself with a good number of 
suen wise and able counsellors. Yet perhaps the 
virtue of thtse reverend sage! was too strict for the 
corrupt and libertine maigiers of a court. And wo 
often find by experi^ce, that young ^cn are too 
opinionated and volatile to be guided by the sober 
dictates of their seniors. However, since the king 
was pleased to allow me access to his royal person, 
I was resolved, upon the very first occasion, to de- 
liver opinion to him on this matter freely and at 
large, by the help of my interpreter ; and whether 
he would please to take my^advice Sr not, yet in one 
thing 1 was determined, his majesty having fre- 
quently offered me an establishment in this country 
1 would, with grc(.t thankfulness, accept the favour, 
and pass my life here in the conversation of those 
superior beings, the sti^ibrugsy if they would please 
to admit me.” ^ 

The gentleman to whom I addressed my dis- 
course, because (as I have already observed) he 
spoke the language of Baluibarbi, said to me, 
with a sort of smile, which usually arises from 
pity to the ignoraiif, That he was glad of any 
occasion to keep me among them, and desired 
my permission to explain to the company what 
1 had spoke.” He did so, and they tajked together 
for some time in their own language, v^creof I un- 
derstood not a syllable, neither could I observ'e by 
^eir countenances what impression my discourse 
had made on them. After a short silence, the same 
person told me, ** That his friends and mine (so he 
thought fit to express himself) were very much 
pleased with the judicious remarks I had made on 
the great happiness and advantages of immortal life, 
and they were desirous to know, in a particular 
manner, what scheme of living 1 should have formed 
to m}self, if it had fallen to my lot to have been 
born u'Btmldbrug.** 

I answered, ** It wai^easy to be eloquent on so 
copious and delightful sT^bjcct, especially to me, 
who had been often apt to amuse myself, with visions 
of what 1 should do if 1 were a king, a general, or 
a great lord : and upon this very case 1 had fre- 
quently run over the whole system how I should 
employ myself, and 'pass the time if I were sure to 
li^e for ever. 

“That if it had been, my good fortune to come 
into t^e world a atrtddbrtigt as soon as I could dis- 
cover my own happiness, by understanding the dif- 
ference between life and death, I would first resolve, 
by all arts and methods whatsoever to procure my- 
self riches. In the pursuit of which, by thrift an& 
management, I might reasonably expect in about two 
hundred years to be the wealthiest man in the 
kingdom. In the second place I w&ld from my 
earliest youth apply myself to the study of arts end 
sciences, by which I should arrive in time to excel 
all others in learning. Lastly, 1 would carefully 
record every action and event of consequence, tKe t 
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happened in the public, impartially draw the cha- 
racters of the several successions of princes and 
great minister^ of state, with my o^vn observations 
on every point. I would exactly set down the several 
changes in customs, language, fashions of dress, diet, 
and diversions. By all which acquirements, 1 sflould 
be a living treasure of knowledge and wisdom, and 
certainly become the oracle of the nation. 

“ I would never ntarry after threescore, but live 
in a hospitable manner, yet still on'' the saving side. 
I would entertain myself in forming ^and directirfjp 
the minds of hopeful young men, by convincing 
them from my own remembrance, experience and 
observation, ibrtified by numerous examples, of the 
usefulness of virtue in public and private life. But 
my choice and constant companions should be g set 
of my own immortal jbrotherhood ; among whom I 
would elect a cV>zen from the most ancient, down to 
my own contemporaries. \Vhere any of these 
wanted fortunes, I would proyde them with con- 
venient lodges round my own estate, and have some 
of them always at my table ; only mingling a few of 
the most valuable among you mortals whom length 
of time would harden mu to lose with little or no 
reluctance, and treat j our posterity after tfee same 
manner; just as a man diverts himself with tjie 
annual succession of piuks and tulips in his garden, 
without regretting the those which withered 

the preceding year. 

“ These strulSirugs and I would mutually com- 
municate our observations and memorials, through 
the course of time ; remJl.' several gradations 
by which corruption steals into the world, and op- 
pose it in every step, by giving perpetual warning 
and instruction to mankind ; which, added to the 
strong influence of our own example, would probably 
prevent tliat continual degeneracy of human nature, 
so justly complained of in all ages. 

** Add to all this the pleasure of seeing the various 
revolutions ot' states and empires; the changes in 
the lower and upper w’orld ; ancient cities in ruins, 
and obscure villages become the seats of kings: 
famous rivers lessening into shallow brooks; the 
ocean leaving one coast dry and overwhelming an%' 
ther ; the iliscoverj’ of many couhtries yet unknown ; 
barbarity overrunning the politest nations, and the 
most barbarous become civilised. [ should then see 
the discovery of the longitude, the perpetual motion, 
the universal medicine, and many other great inven- 
tions, brought to the utmost perfection. 

“ What wonderful discoveries should wc make in 
astronomy, by outliving and confirming our own 
predictions; by observing the progress andfeturns 
of comets, with the chim|a8 of motion in the sun, 
moon, and stars I ** 

I enlarged upon many other topics, which the 
natural desire of endless life, and sublunary happi- 
ness^ could easily furnish me with. When I had 
ended, and the sum of my discourse had been inter- 
preted, as before to the rest of the company, there woa, 
great deal of talk among them in the language of tiie 
country, not without soma laughter at my expense. 
At last the same gentleman who had been m^ inter- 
preter said, ** He was deskred by the rest to set me 
right in a few mistakes which 1 had fallen into 
through the common imbecility of human nature, 
and upon that allowance ^as less answcrable^or 
them. That this breed of stmldJbrugs was peculiar 
to their coui)i)ry, for there were no such people either 
in Balnibarbi or Japan, where he had the honour to be 
ambassador from his majesty, and found the natives 
in both those kingdoms very hard to believe that 
the fact was possible: and it appeared from my 
astonishment when he had first mentioned the mat- 


ter to me, that I received it as a thing wholly new, 
and scarcely to be credited. That in the two king- 
doms above mentioned, where during his residence 
he had conversed very much, he observed long life 
to be the universal desire and wish of mankind. 
That whoever had one foot in the grave was sure 
to hold hack the other as strongly as he could. That 
thesoldi^t had still hopes of living one day longer, 
and looked on death as the' greatest evil, from which 
nature alilJvays prompted him to retreat. Only in this 
island of Luggnagg the^appetitc for living was not 
so ea^er, from the continual example* of the struld^ 
brags before their eyes. 

“ That the system of living contrived by me was 
unreasonable and unjust, becaflse it supposed a per- 
petuity of youth, health, and vigour, ^lich ij,o man 
could be so foolish to \iope, however extravagant he 
may be in his wishes. That the question therefore 
was not, whether a man would choose to be^nlways 
in the prime*of youtlt attended with prosperity and 
health ; but how would pass S perpetual life, 
under all fiie* usual disadvantages which old age 
brings along with it. For although few men will 
avow thci( desires of being immortal, upon such 
hard conditions, yet in the two kingdoms before men- 
tioned, of Balnibarbi and Japan, he observed that 
every man desired to put oil’ death some tin?« longer, 
let it approach ever so late ; and he rarely heardn^f 
any man who di^l willingly, except he were incited 
by the extremity of grief or torture. And he ap- 
pealed to me, whether in those countries I had tra- 
velled, as well as my own, I had not observed the 
same general disposition.** 

After this preface, he gave me a particular account 
of the struldhrags among them. He said, “They 
commonly acted like mortals, till about thirty years 
old, after which by degrees they grew melancholy 
and dejected, increasing in both till they came to 
fourscore. This he learned fiUm their own confes- 
sion : for otherwise, there not b^ng above two or 
three of that species bom in an age, they were too 
few to form a general observation by. When tliey 
came to fourscore years, which is reckoned the ex- 
tremity of living in this country, they had not only 
all the follies and infirmities of other old men, but 
many more, which arose from the dreadful prospect 
of never dying. They were not only opinionative, 
peevish, covetous, moros#, vaifi, talkative, but inca- 
pable of friendship, and dead to all natural affection, 
which iftver descended bel^w their grand-children. 
Envy s^d impotent desires are their pre'^iliug pas- 
sions. But those objects against wliich their envy 
seems princiji^illy sdirected are the vices of the 
yoi^ger sort, and the dcathg of the old. By reflect- 
ing* on the former, they find themselves cut off* from 
all possibility of pleasure f and whenever they see a 
funeral, they lament and repine that others are gone 
to a harbour of rest to which they themselves never 
can hope to^rrive. They have no rAnembfance of 
anything, but what they learned and observed in 
their youth and middle age, and even that is very 
imperfect. And for the trutli or particulars of any 
fact, it is Siifer to depend on common tradition, ^than 
upon their best recollections. The least miserable 
among them appear to be those who turn to dotage 
and dhtirely lose their memories ; these meet with 
more pity and assistance because they want many 
bad qualities which abound in others. 

“ If a stnUdbrug happen to marrv one of his own 
kind, the marriage is dissolved of course, by the 
dburtesy of the kingdom, as soon as thes younger of 
the two comes to be fourscore. For the law thinks 
it a reasonable indulgence that those who are cot^- 
demned, without ^y fault of their own, to 
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petual conthiiiance in the world should not have 
their misery doubled by the load of a wife. 

**A8 soon ns they have completed the term of 
eighty years they are looked on as dead in law ; 
their heirs immediately succeed to their estates, only 
a small pittance is reserved for their support ; and 
the poor ones are maintained at the public charge. 
After that period they are held incapable of \ny sem* 
ployment of trust or profit ; they cannot purchase 
lauds, or take leases ; neither are they alloVed to be 
witnesses in %ny cause either civil or criminal, not 
even for the dTecision of meers and bounds. * 

“ At ninety they lose their teeth and hair ; they 
have at that age no distinction of taste, but cat and 
drink whatever theyVan get, ii(^thout relish or ap- 
petite.* T^esdiseases they were subject to still con- 
tinue, without increasing or diminishing In talking 
they forget the common appellation of things, and 
the nflkies of persons, even of those who are their 
nearest friends and relations. • For th£ same reason 
they never can amuse themselves with reading, be- 
cause their memory will not serve \o*carry them 
from the beginning of a sentence to the end ; and by 
this defect, they arc deprived of the only entertain- 
ment whereof they might otherwise be capable. 

The language of this country being always upon 
the flux^ithe stnddhrxtgs of one age do not under- 
vtwtd those of another ; neither are they able, after 
two hundred years, to hold any con||ersation (further 
than by a few general words) with their neighbours * 
the mortals ; and thus they lie under the disadvan- 
tage of living like foreigners in their own country.** 

This was the account given me of the struldhruga^ 
as near as I can remember. I afterwards saw five 
or six of different ages, the youngest not above two 
hundred years old, who were brought to me at seve- 
ral times by some of my friends ; but although they 
were told ** That I was a great traveller, and had 
seen all the world,*' ^hey had not the least curiosity 
to ask me a que^ion ; only desired I would give 
them slumskwlaaKi \>r a token of remembrance ;** 
which is a modest way of begging, to avoid the law, 
tliat strictly forbids it, bemuse they are provided for 
by the public, although indeed with a scanty allow- 
ance. 

They are despised and hated by all sorts of people. 
When one of them is born, it is reckoned ominous, 
and their birth is recardeebvery particularly : so that 
you may know their age by consulting the register, 
which however has not^een kept above a fhousand 
/ear^past^or at least has been destroyed by dime or 
public disturbances. But the usual way of comput- 
ing how old they are is by asking tli^m what kings 
or great persons they cvi remember, and then con- 
sulting history ; for infallibly the last prince in ^eir 
mind did not begin his reign after they were four- 
score years old. 

They were the most mortifying sight I ever be- 
held ; And the women more horrible tlgin the men. 
Besides the usual deformities iv extreme old age, 
they acquired an additional ghastliness, in propor- 
tion to t^ir number of years, which is not to be 
de^ibed ; and among half a dozen, 1 sffon distin- 
guished which was the eldest, although there was 
not above a century or two between them. 

The reader will easily believe, that from whaf I had 
heard and seen, my keen appetite for perpetuity of 
life was much abated. I grew heartily ashamed of 
the pleasing visions I had formed, and thought no 
tyrant could invent a death into which I would not 
run with |fteasure from such a life. The king beaPl 
of all that had passed between me and my friends 
upon this occasion, and ralUed me very pleasantly ; 
Wishing 1 could send a couple qf atnidbrugB to my i 


own country, to arm our people against the fear Oa 
death ; but this it seems is forbidden by the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, or else I should have 
been well content with the trouble and expense of 
tiunsporting them. 

1 Bould not but agree, that the laws of this king- 
dom relative to the atry,ldbrug$t were founded upon 
the strongest reasons, and such as any other country 
would be under the necessity of enacting, in the 
like circumstai^ces. Otherwise, as avarice is the 
ifeceRsary consequent of old age, those immortals 
would in time become proprietors of the whole 
nation, and engross the civil power, which, for want 
of abilities to manage, must euil in the ruin of the 
public. 

• CHAPTER XI. 

The author Ic&ves I.n|tguug|;. usd mila Ispan. From 

thttuce he returns in u Dutch^ehip tu Amsterdam, and firom 
Amsteffiam to England. ^ 

1 THOUGHT this acebunt of the strtddbrrigs might 
be some entertainment to the reader, because it 
seems to be a little out of the common way ; at least 
1 dc -not remember to have met the like in any book 
of travqls that has come to my hands : and if I am 
deceived, my excuse must be, that it is necessary for 
travellers, who describe the game couniry, very often 
to agree in dwelling on Jke same particulars, with- 
out deserving the censure of having borrowed or 
transcribed from tflose who wrote before them. 

There is indeed a perpetual commerce between 
this kingdom and th^nMat empire of Japan ; and it 
is very probable that the Japanese authors may have 
given some account df the strutdhruga ; but my stay 
in Japan was so short, and I was so entirely a 
stranger to the language, that 1 was not qualified to 
make any inquiries. ^ But I hope the Dutch upon 
this notice will be curious and able enough to supply 
my defects. 

Uis majesty having often pressed^me to accept 
some employment m his court, and fii^ding me ab- 
solutely determined to return to my native country, 
was pleased to give me his licence to depart, and 
honoured me with a letter of recommendation, under 
his own band, to the Emperor of Japan. He like- 
wise presented me with four hundred and forty-four 
large pieces of gold, (this nation delighted in even 
numbers,) and a red diamond, which 1 sold in Eng- 
land for eleven hundred pounds. 

On the 6th of May, 1709, 1 took a solemn leave 
of his majesty and all my friends. This prince was 
so gracious as to order a guard to conduct me to 
GlangLenstald, which is a royal port to the south- 
west part of the island, ^n six days 1 found a ves- 
sel ready to carry me t^apan, and spent fifteen 
days in the voyage. We landed at a small port-town 
called Xamoschi, situated on the south-east part of 
Japan ; the town lies on the western point, where 
there is a narrow strait leading northward into a long 
arm of the sea, upon the north-west part of which 
lifsdo the metropolis stands. At landing, I showed 
the custom-house officer^ my letter from the King 
of Luggnagg to his imperial majesty. They knew 
the seal perfectly well ; at was as broad as the palm 
of my hand. The impression was, A king lifting 
up a lame beggar from the earth.*' The magis- 
trftes of the town, hearing of my letter, received mo 
as a public minister ; "they provided me with car- 
riages and servants, and bore my charges to Yedo ; 
where I was admitted to an audience, delivered 
my letter, which was opened with great ceremony, 
and explaii]y|d to the emperor by an interpreter; 
who then gate me notice, by his majesty's order« 
« That 1 should signify my requestf and wi^teyer it 
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were it should ho granted, for the sake of his royal 
brother of Lugcpiagg.’* This interpreter was a per- 
son employed to transact affairs with the Hollanders ; 
he soon conjectured, by my countenance, that I was 
an European, and therefore repeated his majesty's 
commands in low Dutch, which he spoke per&cUy 
well. I answered, as I had before determined, 
“That I was a Dutch merchant, shipwrecked in a 
very remote country, Vhence I had travelled by sea 
and land to Luggnagg, and then tcAsk shipping for 
Japan ; where I knew my country meid often triced; 
and with some of these I hoped to get an oppor- 
tunity of returning into Europe : I therefore most 
humbly entreated his royal favour, to give order 
that I should be conducted in safety to Nangasac." 
To this I added another petition, “ That foi> the 
sake of my patron the king of Luggnagg, hU ma- 
jesty would condescend to excuse my performing 
the ceremony imposed odmy gountrymeii, of tramp- 
ling on the Iferuciiix ; because I Ijad been thrown into 
his kingdom by my misfortunes, without any in- 
tention of trading.** When this latter petition was 
interpreted to the emperor he seemed a little sur- 
prised, and said, “ He believed I was the first of my 
countrymen who ever made any scruple «in this 
point ; and that he began to doubt Avhether I wa%a 
real Hollander or not ; ^but rather suspected I must 
be a Christian. Howev^i^ for the reasons I had 
offered, but chieHy to gratify the^king of Luggnagg, 
by an uncommon mark of his fa.sur, he would 
comply with the singulari^ of my humour ; but the 
affair must be managed dexterity, and his 

officers should be commtmdeil to let me pass, as it 
were by forgetfulness, h or he assured me, that if 
the secret should be discovered by my countrymen 
the Dutch, they would cut my throat in the voyage.** 

I returned my thanks, by the interpreter, for so 
unusual a favour ; and some troops being at that 
time on tlieir march to Nangasac, the commanding 
officer had orders to convey me safe thither, with 
particular instructions about the business of the 
crucifix. 

On the 9th day June, 1709, 1 arrived at Nanga- 


sac, after a very long and troublesome Journey. I 
soon fell into the company of some Dutch sailors be- 
longing to the Amboyna of Amsterdam, a stout ship 
of 450 tons. I had lived long in Holland, pursuing 
my studies at Leyden, and 1 spoke Dutch well. The 
seamen soon knew whence 1 came last ; they were 
curious ^ inquire into my voyages and course of 
life.e Liinade up a story as short and probable as I 
could, but concealed the 'greatest part. 1 knew 
many pci'sons in Holland; I was able to invent 
names for my parents, v/hom I preteifded to be ob- 
scure *^eople in the province of Gfirlderland. I 
would have given the captain (one Theodorus Van- 
grult) what he pleased to ask for piy voyage to Hol- 
land ; but understanding 1 wus a surgeon, he was 
contented to take half the usual rate,^on condition 
that I woulh serve lAm in the way oi my falling. 
Before we took shipping 1 was often asked by some 
of the crew “ Whether I had performed thoik cere- 
mony above mentioned t** I evaded the question by 
general answers ; “That I had satisfied the emperor 
and court iifali particulars.** However, a malicious 
rogue of a skipper went to an officer, and, pointing 
to me, tol^ him “ I had not yet trampled on the 
crucifix ;** but the other, who had received instruc- 
tions to let me pass, gave the rascal twenty strokes 
on the shoulders with a bamboo ; after wb^h I was 
no more troubled with such questions. 

Nothing happened worth mentioning in this 
voyage. We sailed with a fair wind to the Cape of 
Good Hope, where we stayed only to take in fresh 
water. On the 10th of April, 17 10, we arrived safe 
at Amsterdam, having lost only three men by sick- 
ness ill the voyage, and afourth, who fellfrom the fore- 
mast into the sea, not far from the coast of Guinea. 
From Amsterdam I soon after set sail for England, 
in a small vessel belonging to that city. 

On the I6th of April we put in at the Downs. I 
landed next morning, and sawiB>nce more my native 
country, after an absence of five years and six mouths 
complete. I went straight tew Bledriff, where I ar- 
rived the same day at two in the afternoon, and 
found my wife and family in good health. « 


PAET THE FOURTH. 

A VOYAGE TO THE COUNTRY OpIciIE HOUYHNHNMS. 
CHAPTER I. 


The author sets out as caytafai of a ship. Bis men conspire 
aninst him; coniine him^?iong time to his cabiu; set 
1dm on shore in an unknown land. Ho travela up into the 
country. The Yahoos, a strange sort of animal, de- 
scribed. The author meets two Hoiiyhnhnms. 

1 CONTINUED at home with my wife and children 
about five months, in a very h&ppy condition, if I 
could have learned the lesson of knowing when I 
was well. I left my poor wife big with child, dhd 
accepted an advantageous offer made me to be cap- 
tain of the Adventure, a stout merchantman* of 350 
tons : for I understood navigation well, and being 
grown weary of a surgeon’s employment at sea, 
which however I could exercise upon occasioq, I 
took a skilful young man ofHhat calling, one Robert 
Purefoy, into my ship. We set sail from Ports- 
mouth uponAhe 7th day of September, 1710 ; on th j 
I4tli, we met with Captain Pocock of Bristol, at 
Teneriffe, who. was going to the Bay of Campeachy 
to cut logwood. On ihe 16th he wait parted from 
us by a storm. I heard, since my return, that his ship 
foundered, and none escaped but one cabLu-boy. 


He was an honest man and a good sailor, hut a 
little too posiAive Tn his own opinions, which was 
the cause of his destruction^ as it had been of several 
others ; for, if he had foljpwed my advice, he might 
have been safe at home with his family at this time, 
as well as myself. 

I had several men died in my ship of calentures, 
so that 1 wes forced to get recruits oil't of BSLrbadoes 
and the Lecwan^Islands, where 1 touched, by the 
direction of the merchants who employed me ; 
which I had soon too much cause to rej^ent ; for 1 
found aiterwards that most of them had beeiv buc- 
caneers. 1 had fifty hands on board ; and my 
orders were, that I should trade with the Indians 
in the South Sea, and make what discoveries 
I could. These rogues, whom I had picked up, 
debauched my other men, and they all formed a 
conspiracy to seize the ship, and secure me ; which 
they did one morning, rushing inta my cabin, and 
oinding me hand and foot, and threatening to throw 
me overboard if I offered to stir. I told them “I 
was their prisoner, and would submit.’* This they 
made me swear to do, and then they unbound 
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only fastening one of my legs \7ith a chain, near my 
bed, and placed a sentry at my door 'with his piece 
charged, who was commanded to shoot me dead if 
I attempted my liberty. They sent me down vic- 
tuals and drink, and took the government of the 
ship to themselves. Their design was to turn 
pirates and plunder the Spaniards, whv'h they 
could not do till they got more men. But n^'st lliey 
resolved to sell the goodk in the ship, and then go 
to Madagascar* for recruits, several am(>iig them 
having died ^ince my confinement. They sailed 
many weeks \nd traded with the Indians ; *but I 
knew not what course they took, being kept a close 
prisoner in my cc.bin, and expecting nothing lesus 
than to be murdered,* as they often threatened me. 

Upop the 9th day of May, 1711, one James W elch 
came down to my cabin and* said “ h^ had orders 
from the captain to set me ashore.'* I expostulated 
with Ifkn, but in vain ; neither would he so much as 
tell me who their new captaki was. "They forced 
roe into the long-boat, letting icte put on my best 
suit of clothes, which were as good aslieV, and take 
a sniall bundle of linen, but no arms except my 
hanger ; and they were so civil as not to^search my 
pockets into which 1 conveyed what money I had, 
with some other little necessaries. They rowed 
about a Jeague, and then set me down on a strand. 
I^osired them to tell me what country it was. They 
all swore they knew no more than myself ; but 
said, that the captain (as they called him) Avas re- 
solved, after they had sold the lading, to get rid of 
me in the first place where thej could discover 
land. They pushed off immediately, advising me 
to make haste for fear of being overtaken by the 
tide, and so bade me farewell. 

In this desolate condition I advanced forward, 
and soon got upon firm ground, where I sat down 
on a bank to rest myself and consider what I had* 
best do. When 1 wts a little refreshed I went up 
into the country^resolving to deliver myself to the 
first savages I shouM meet, and purchase my life 
from them by some bracelets, glass rings, and other 
toys, wbiih sailors usuall^provide themselves with 
in these voyages, and whereof 1 had some about me. 
The land was divided by long rows of trees not 
regularly planted, but naturally growing ; there was 
great plenty of grass, and several fields of oats. 1 
walked very circumspectly' for fear of being sur- 
prised, or suddenly shot with an arrow from behind, 
or on either side. 1 fel^into a beaten road, Sp here 1 
sSw i]|^ny bracks of human feet, and some cows, 
but most of horses. At last 1 beheld several animals 
in a field, and one or two of the CameJ&ind sitting in 
trees. Their shape was rery singular and deformed, 
which a little discomposed me, so that I lay down be- 
hind a thicket, to observe them better. Some of 
them coming forward near the place where 1 lay, 
gave me an opportunity of distinctly marking their 
form, fTheir neads and breasts were cohered with a 
thick hair, some frizzled, and others lank ; they had 
beards like, goats, and a long ridge of hair down 
their bac)^ and the fore parts of their legs and feet ; 
but Ihe rest of their bodies was bare, so tHIt I might 
see their skins, which were of a brown buff colour. 
They had no tails, nor any hair at all on their but- 
tocks, except about the anus ; which, I prefume, 
nature had placed there to defend them, as they sat 
on the ground ; for this posture they used as well as 
lying down, and often stood on their hind-feet. 
They climbed high trees as nimbly as a squirrel, for 
they had^ sfropg extended claurs before and behind^ 
terminating in sharp points, and hooked. They 
would often spring, and bound, and leap, with pro- 

• An idand resorted to by the pirates called Buccaocen, 


digious agility. The females were not so laige aa 
the males ; they had long lank hair on their head, 
but none on their faces, nor anything more than a 
sort of down on the rest of their bodies, except 
about the anus and pudenda. The dugs hung be- 
twceSi their fore-feet, and often reached almost to 
the ground as they walked. The hair of both sexes 
was of several colours, brown, red, black, and yellow- 
Upon the whole, I never beheld in all my travels so 
disagreeable lay animal, or one against which I na- 
turally concep'ed so great an antipathy.* So that 
thinking 1 had seen enough, full of contempt and 
aversion, I got up and pursued the beaten road, 
hoping it might direct me to the cabin of some In- 
dian. I had not got far when 1 met one of these 
creapircs full in my vi’ay, and coming up directly to 
me. The ugly monster wheq he saw me, distorted 
several ways every feature of his visaqe, and started 
as at an object he haej. never seen before ; then ap- 
proaching nearer, lifted up his forc-pacr, whether 
out of curiosity or mischief 1 could not tell ; but 1 
drew my hanger and gave him a good blow with the 
flat side of it, for I durst not strike with the edge, 
fearing the inhabitants might be provoked against 
me, if 4iey should come to know that 1 had killed 
or^maimed any of their cattle. When the beast felt 
the smart, he drew back aiiA roared so loud, that a 
herd of at least forty cai^e* flocking about me from 
the next field, liowling, and making odious faces ; 
but 1 ran to the bofiy of a tree, and leaning my back 
against it, kept them otf by waving my hunger. 
Several of this ciirse»’ 'Rood getting hold of the 
branches behind, leapt m> into the tree, whence 
they began to discharge*hcir excrements on my 
head ; however, I escaped pretty well by sticking 
close to the stem of the tree, but was almost stifled 
with the filth, which fell about me on every side. 

In the midst of this distress, 1 obscr^'ed them all 
to run away on a sudden as fast as they could ; at 
which I ventured to leave the tree alld pursue the 
road, and wondering what it was tha^ could put 
them into this fright. But looking on my left hand, 
1 s’dw a horse walking softly in the field, which my 
persecutors having sooner discovered, was the cause 
of their flight. The horse started a little w'hen he 
came near me, but soon recovering himself, looked 
full in my face with manifest tokens of wonder. He 
viewed my hands and feet, walking round me seve- 
ral times. 1 would have pursued my journey, but 
he placed himself directly in the way, yet looking 
with very mild aspect, nevA offering the least vio- 
lence. We stood gazing at each other for some 
time ; *at last 1 took the boldness to reach my hand 
towards his neck, with tt^esign to stroke it, using 
the common style and wl^le of jockeys when they 
are going to handle a strange horse. But this ani- 
mal seemed to receive my civilities with disdain, 
shook his head and bent his brows, softly raising up 
his right fore-foot to remove my hand. Then he 
neighed three or fotir times, but in so different a 
cnrience, that 1 almost began to think he was speak- 
ing to himself in some language of his own. 

Whilp he and I were thus employed, another 
horse came up, wlio applying himself to the first in 
a very formal manner, they gently struck each 
other's right hoof before, neighing several times by 
tu^s, and vaiy'ing the ^ound, which seemed to be 
dmost articulate. They went some paces off, as if 
it were to confer together, walking side by side, 
backward and forward, like persons^deliberating 
upon some affair of weight, but often turning their 
eyes towards me, as it were to watch that 1 might 
not escape. I, was amazed to see such actions and 
behaviour in brute beasts, and concluded with my- 
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iclf» that if the inhabitants of this country were en- 
dued with a proportionable degree of reason, they 
must needs be the wisest people upon earth. This 
thought gave me so much comfort that 1 resolved to 
go forward, until 1 coula discover some house or 
village, or meet with any of the natives, leaving the 
two horses to discourse together as they pleased. 
But the first, who was a dapple gray, observing me 
to steal off, neighed after me in so expressive a tone, 
that I fancied myself to understand what he meant ; 
whereupon I turned back and came n|ar to him, t§ 
expect his further commands, but concealing my 
fear as much as 1 could, for I began to be in some 
pain how this adventure might terminate ; and the 
reader will easily believe 1 did not much like my 
present situation. * p 

The two horses carge up close to me, looking 
with great eariiestncss upon my face *and hands. 
The gray steed rubbed m^hat gll round with his right 
fore-hoof, afid discomposed it go much, that I was 
forced to adjust it better by taking it off, and sett- 
ling it again ; whereat both he and his companion 
(who was a brown bay) appeared to be much sur- 
prised : the latter felt the lappet of iny coat, and 
finding it to hang loose about me, they both Jooked 
witli new signs |tof wonder. He stroked my right 
hand, seeming to admin the softness and colour, 
but he squeezed it so hard ht^tween his hoof and his 
pastern, that I was forced to roar : after which they 
both touched me with all possible tenderness. They 
were under great perplexity about iny shoes and 
stockings, which they felt^M^ often, neighing to 
eacli other and using vai^us gestures, not unlike 
those of a philosopher, wWn he would attempt to 
solve some new and difficult phenomenon. 

Upon the whole, the behaviour of these animals 
was so orderly and rational, so ^cute and judicious, 
that 1 at last concluded they must needs be magi- 
ciaiis who had thus metamorphosed themselves upon 
some design, jfhd seeing a stranger in the way, re- 
solvetl to divert themselves with him, or perhaps, 
were really amazed at the sight of a man so very 
different in habit, feature, and complexion, from 
those who might probably live in so remote a cliv 
mate. Upon the strength of this reasoning, I ven- 
tured to address them in the following manner : 
“Gentlemen, if you be conjurors as I have good 
cause to believe, you can understand my language ; 
therefore I make bold to let }our worships know 
that I am a poor distressed Englishman, driven by 
his misfortunes upon your coast ; and I entreat one 
of you to let me ride upon his back, as if he were a 
real horse, to some house or village where I ‘2kn be 
relieved. In return of favour, 1 will make 

you a present of this knife and bracelet,” taking 
them out of my pocket. The two creatures stood 
silent while I spoke, seeming to listen with great 
attention ; and when I had ended they neighed fre- 
quently towards each other, as if they were engaged 
in serious conversation. I plainly observed that 
their language expressed the passions very well, ami 
the words might, with littifte pains, be resolved into 
an alphabet more easily than the Chinese. • 

I could frequently distinguish the word YoAw?, 
which was repeated by each of them several times ; 
and although it was impossible for me to conjecture 
what it meant, yet, while th^ two horses were bJsy 
in conversation, I endeavoured to practise this word 
upon my tongue ; and, as soon as they were silent, 
I boldly pronounced Yahoo in a loud voice, imitating 
at the same time, as near as I cduld, the neighing of 
a horse, at which they were both visibly surprised ; 
and the gray repeated the same word ^ice, as if he 
meant to teach me the right accent j wherein I 


spoke after him as well as I could, and found myself 
perceivably to improve every time, though very far 
from any degree of perfection. Then the bay tried 
me with a second word, much harder to be pro- 
nounced, but reducing it to the English orthogra- 
phy, may be spelt thus, Ilouyknhnm, I did not 
succeed in this so well as in the former ; but, after 
twoO>r tpree further trials ! had better fortune, and 
they both appeared amazed at my capacity. 

After some further discourse, which I then con- 
jectured might relate to^^me, the tw(# friends took 
their Ibavcs with the same complimeAt of striking 
each other's hoof, and the gray made me signs that 
I should walk before him ; whqfein I thought it 
prudent to comply, till I could find a better director. 
When I offered to slacken my pace, 4,e would cry 
hhuun hhuiM, I guelsed his meaning, and gave 
him to understand as well as 1 could, “ that 1 was 
weary, and not able to walk faster upon whiich he 
would stand i£ while let me rest. 

’ " CHAPTER II. 

The author conducted by a Houyhnhnm to his house. •The 
house dcserilicd. The author’s reception. The food of the 
Iloiiyhnlinms. The author in distress! for want of medicine; 

at lust relieved. His manner of feeding in this country. 

Having travelled about three miles we c^e to a 
long kind of building, made of timber stuck in«>he 
ground, and wattled across ; the roof was low, and 
'covered with straw. I now began to be a little 
comforted, and took out some toys which travellers 
usually carry for presents to the savage Indians of 
America, and other parts, in hopes the people of 
the house would be thereby encouraged to receive 
me kindly. The horse made me a sign to go in first. 
It was a large room with a smooth clay floor, and a 
rack and manger extending the whole length on one 
side. There were three nags and two mares, not 
eating, but some of them sitting down upon their 
hams, which I very much wondei^d at, but won- 
dered more to see the rest empl^ed in domestic 
business ; these seemed but ordinary cattle. How- 
ever, this confirmed my ^st opinion, that « people 
who could so far civilise orute ajiimals must needs 
excel in wisdom all the nations of the world. The 
gray came in just aftqr, and thereby prevented any 
ill treatment which the others might have given me. 
He neighed to them seHitral Jiines in a style of 
authority, and received answers. 

Beyonn this room there ^re three others reach- 
ing the«length of the house, to which ^u jessed 
through three doors, opposite to each other m the 
mair^.cr of a vjsta we went through the second 
roo^ towards the third. Hfre the gray walked in 
first, beckoning me to attend: 1 waited in the 
second room and got reSdy my presents for the 
master and mistress of the house ; they were two 
knives, three bracelets of false pearls, a small look- 
ing-glass, an^l a bead necklace. The AWse neighed 
three <or four tintts, and I waited to hear some 
answers in a human voice, but I heard no other 
returns than in the same dialect, only one^r two a 
little shrirtfer than his. I began to think thi|y his 
house must belong to some person of great note 
amonff them, because there appeared so much cere- 
mony uefore I could gain admittance. But that a 
roan of quality should be served all by horses was 
beyond my comprehension. 1 feared my brain ’was 
disturbed by my sufferings and' misfortunes. I 
roused myself, and looked about me in the room 
\l!icre I was left alone ; this was furnish^ like the 
first, only after a more elegant manner. I rubbed 
my eyes often, but the same objects still occurred. 
I pinched my armsjind sides tn awake myself, hop- 
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iiig T migTit iot a 6^ain. I then absolutely 
concluded tfa^t all these appearances could be no- 
thing else but necromancy and inmgic. But I had 
no* time to 'pursue these reflations, for the gray 
horse came to the door ^apd ^made me a sign to 
follow him into the .third room,, where I saw a very 
comely mare together with a colt and foi{l, sitting 
on their haunches upon mats of straw, not ui.art£ully 
made, and perfectly neat and clean. 

The mare |Don after my entrance rose ‘from her 
mat, and coiping up cloa^, after having nicely ob« 
served my hends* and face, gave^me a most con- 
temptuous look, end. turning to the horse 1 heard 
the word Yafvoo iilen repeated betwixt them, tlie 
meaning of v^hich word 1 could not then eompre' 
hend, etlthough it was the first I hai^ learned to 
pronounce. But I was soon better informed, to my 
everlasting mortification; for the horse beckoning 
to m^‘ with bis head, and repeating the hhuun, 
AAuun, as he did upon the rodd, which I understood 
was to attend him, led me out iir^o a Jc^d of court 
where was another building at some distance from 
tbcJiouse. Here we entered, and I saw three of 
those detestable creatures which I first met after my 
landing, feeding upon roots and the fiesh of sonic 
animals which I afterwards found to be that of asses 
and dogS^ and now and then a cow dead by accident 
of^hisease. They^ were all tied by the neck with 
strong withes fastened to a beam ; they held their J 
food between the claws of their forc-feet, and tore it 
with their teeth. 

The master horse ordered a sorrel nag, one of his 
servants, to untie the largest of these animals and 
take him into the jard. The beast and I were 
brought close together, and our countenances dili- 
gently compared both by master and servant, who 
thereupon repeated several times the wonl Yahoo, 
My horror and astonishment are not to be described, 
when 1 observed in ^ this abominable animal a per- 
fect human figure; the face of it indeed was fiat and 
broad, the nose depressed, the lips large, and the 
mouth wide ; but these differences are common to 
all savagi nations where tfce lineaments of the coun- . 
tenance are distorted by tlie natives suffering their j 
infants to lie grovelling on the earth, or by carrying 
them on their backs nuzzling with their face against 
the mother’s shouiders. The fore-feet of the Yahoo 
differed from my htflids % nothing else but the 
length of the nails, the coarseness and b^wnuess 
qf the palms, and the hilriness on the backs. There 
was ike same resemblance between our fAt, with 
the same differences, which 1 knew very well, 
though the horses did not, becaiAe of my shoes and 
stockings ; the same ifl every part of our bcalies 
except as. hairiness agd colour, which I liave 
alread)^ described. 

The great difficult ihat seemed to stick with the 
two hSrsss, wgs to iee the rest of my body so very 
differefTt from tl^t of a Yahoo; for which I was 
obliged to n^ clptfae#, whereof tMy had no concep- 
tion. The&rfeinag offered me a root which he 
held (aftew their ma&er as we shall descgjbe in its 
proper place) between Idshpof and pastern. I took 
it in my hand, and haVttlg smelt it, returned it to 
him again as' civilly ais } could. He brought aut of 
the laApoaf kennel S'^piece of ass’s flesfil^ out it 
smeU so offensively that I turned from it with loath- 
ing; he then'^thrm^ it to the YaAoOt by whom it 
was gre.;dily devoured. He afterwapds showed me 
^ Wisp of hjiy and h fetlock fWft of oaU|^ but 1 shook 
my to signify that nellhKr of thUse were fo<m 
for me.j^*' And indeed I ntoW'’ apprehended that I 
n^st absolutely starve if Pdio not get to some of my 
own species ; for u to those rahooo, although 


fliere were few greater lovers of mankind at that 
time than myself, yet I confess 1 never saw any sen- 
sitive being so detestable on all acSounts, and the 
more I camo near them the more hateful they grew 
while 1 stayed in that country. This the master of 
the norse observed by my behaviour, and therefore 
sent the Yahoo back to his kennel. He then put 
his fore-hoof to his mouth, at which 1 was much 
surprised, although he did io with ease and with a 
motion that appeared perfectly natural, and mode 
6thcr signs ttt know what 1 would eat, 1 could 
not return him such an answer as he was able to 
apprehend; and if he had^ understood die, 1 did not 
see how it was possible to contrive any way for 
finding myself nourishment. While we were thus 
engtiged 1 observed a cow passing by, whereupon I 
pointed to her and eitpiessgd a desire to go and 
milk licr. ^Bhis had its f^ect, for.he led me back 
into the house and ordered a jnarc-servant to open 
a room, where a goc|d stoi% of milk la) in earthen 
and wooden vessels after a very orderly and cleanly 
manner. She gave me a large bowlful, of which I 
drank very heartily and found myself well refreshed. 

About noon I saw coming towards the house a 
kind o& vehicle drawn like a sledge by four Yahoos, 
TAicre was in it an old steed who sr?emed to be of 
quality; he alighted with'diis hind feet forward, 
having by accident got r hurt in his left: fore-foot. 
He came to dine '^ith our horse, who received him 
with great civility. They dined in the best room, 
and liad oats boiled in milk for the second course, 
which the old horse* jire* warm, but the rest cold. 
Their mangers w'ere plao|d circular in the middle of 
the room, and divided inw several partitions, round 
which they sat on their haunches upon basses of 
straw. In the middle was a large rack with angles 
answering to every partition of the manger, so that 
each horse and mare eat their own hay and their 
ow'ii mash of oats and milk with much ilecency and 
regularity. The behaviour of the young colt and 
foal appeared very modest, and that of the master 
and mistress extremely cheerful and complaisant to 
their guest. The gray ordered me to stand by him, 
6nd much discourse passed between him and his 
friend concerning me, as I found by the stranger’s 
often looking on me, and the frequent repetition of 
the word Yahoo, 

1 happened to wear my gloves, which the master 
gray observing, seemed perplexed, discovering signs 
of wonder what I had dope to iny fore-feet. Uc 
put his hoof three or four times to them, as if he 
would^ignify tliat I should reduce them to their 
former^ shape, which I presently did, pulling off 
both my gloves and them into my pocket. 

This occasioned further talk ; and I saw the com- 
pany was pleased my behaviour, whereof I soon 
found the good effects. I was ordered to speak the 
few words I understood ; and while they were at 
dinner the master taught me the names for oats, 
milk, fire, water, and some others which I could 
rAdily pronounce after him, having from my youth 
a great facility in learn ing^languages. 

WhAi dinner was done the master horse took me 
aside, and by signs and words made me understand 
the concern he was in that 1 had nothing to eat. 
0^8 in their tongue are called hlunhh. This word 
I pronounced two or /.hree times; for although 1 
had refused them at first, yet upon second thoughts 
I considered that I could contrive to n^ake of them 
a kind of bread, which might be sufficient with milk 
to keep me alive till I could make my escape to 
some other country, and to creatures of my own 
species. The horse immediately ordered a white 
mare-servant of his family to bring me a good quaa- 
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tity of oats in a sort of wooden tray. These 1 heat* 
cd before the firq as well as 1 could, and rubbed 
them till the husks came off» which 1 made a shift 
to winnow from the grain ; ,1 ground and beat them 
between two stones, then took water, and made 
them into a paste or cake, which I toasted at the* fire 
and eat warm with milk. It was at first a very in- 
sipid diet, though common enough in many parts of 
Europe, but grew tolerable by . time ; and having 
been often reduced to hard fare in my life, this was 
not the first' experiment 1 had made hr-w easily na-^ 
ture is satisfied. And 1 cannot but observe that 1 
never had one hour’s sickness while I staid in this 
island, it is true I sometimes made a shift to catch 
a rabbit or bird by springes made^ of Yahoos* hairs, 
and I often gathered wholescftne herbs, whic^ 1 
boiled, and eat as salqds with my bread ; and now 
and then for a„rarity I made littl^*butter and 
drank the whey., I wm at' fir^ at a great loss for 
salt, but custom soon reconciled me to the want of. 
it ; and I am confident that the frequent use of salt 
among us is an effect of luxury, and was first intro- 
duced only as a provocative to drink, except where 
it is necessary for preserving fleili in long voyages 
or in places remote from great markets ; for |^e ob- 
Bcrv'e no animal to be fond of it but man : * and sifi 
to myself, when I left ^his country it was a great 
'while before I could endure4he taste of it in any- 
thing that 1 eat. 

This is enough to say upon the subject of my diet, 
wherewith other travellers fill their books, as if the 
readers were personally con, ''fied whether we fare 
well or ill. However, it was necessary to mention 
this matter, lest the world should think it impossible 
that 1 could find sustenance for three years, in such 
a country and among such inhabitants. 

When it grew towards evening, the master-horse 
ordered a place for me to lodge in ; it was but six 
yards from the house, and separated from the stable 
of the Yahoos, Here 1 got some straw, and cover- 
ing myself wjth my own clothes, slept very sound. 
,But 1 was in a short time better accommodated, as 
the reader shall know hereafter, when I come to 
treat more particularly about my way of living. t 

CHAPTER III, 

Tho author studies to learn the laiiguaKo. The Houyhnhnra, 
hu master, assists in teaching him. Tlie language do- 
scribed. Several Houyhnhnms of quality come out of curi- 
osity to see the author. He gives his master a short account 
of his voyage. 

My principal endeavour was to learn the language, 
which my master (for so I shall henceforth rall^liim) 
and his children, and eve^ servant of his house 
were desirous to teach me fnor they looked upon it 
as a prodigy that a brute animal should discover 
such marks of a rational cres^tfe'. I pointed to 
everything and inquired the name of it, which I 
wrote down in my journal-book when I was alone ; 
and corrected my bad accent by desiring those of 
the family to pronounce it often. In this employ- 
ment a sorrel nag, one of the under servants, wat 
very ready to assist me. * 

In speaking they pronounce through the noift and 
throat, and their language approaches nearest to the 
High Dutch or German of any I know in Europe, 
but is much more graceful and significant. Tbs 
Ediperor Charles V. made almost the some observa- 
tion when he said, That if he were to speak to bis 
horse, it shouU be in High Dutch.'* 

The curiosity and impatience of my master were 
* Many anlmalil will eat aalt, and in partlonlar, sheep and 
oxen. Bari Spencer proservee his cattle (tom diiease by the 
profuse sprinkling of tliat Inestimable artlde to it/l animals 
over his pastures. 


so great, that he spent many houre of bid lelsoM ter 
instruct me. He wan convinced (as iie elltqr^ards 
told me) that I must be a Yahopx teach- 

ableness, civility and ^ cleanliness astonished him ; 
which were qqal^ties altogether opposite to those 
animals. He wail mpst perplexed about my clothes, 
reasonin{| sometimes with lumself whether they 
werd a gpart of my body ; for I never pulled them 
off till the family were asleep, and got them ou 
before they waked in the morning. My master was 
eager to learn *' whence* I came — ^how I acquired 
those appearances of reason which I discovered in 
all my actions — and to know my story from my own 
mouth, which he hoped he shoulcfs soon do, by the 
great proficiency 1 made in letfming and pronoun- 
cing their words and sentences.** To kelp rqy me- 
mory I formdd all I leafned into the..Engli8h alpha- 
bet, and v/rit the words down, with the translations. 
This last, after some time I ventured to do 111 my 
master’s presetica. It tost me much trouble to ex- 
plain to him what I»waa doing, for the inhabitants 
have not the Cellist idea of books or literature. 

In about ten weeks' time I was able to understand 
most of his» questions, and in three months could 
give him some tolerable "answers. He was ex- 
tremely curious to know from what part of the 
country I came, and how I was taught to isaitate a 
rational creature; because the Yahoos (whom«^.e 
saw 1 exactly resembled in my head, minds, and 
Tace, that were only visible), with some appearance 
of cunning, and the strongest disposition to mis- 
chief, were observed to be the most unteachable of all 
brutes.** I answered, ** That I came over the sea from 
a far place, with many others of my own kind, in a 
great hollow vessel, made of the bodies of trees ; that 
my companions forced me to land on this coast, and 
then left me to shift for myself.** It was with soma 
difficulty, and by. the help of many signs, that I 
brought him to im^rstand me. •He replied, That 
I must needs be mistaken, or that J said the thing 
which was not;’* for they hav^no word in their 
language to express lying or falsehood. He- knew 
it was impossible that ther^ could be a couiYtry be- 
yond the sea, or that a, parcel of brutes could move 
a wooden vessel whither they pleased upon water. 
He was sure no Houyhnhnm alive could make such 
a vessel, nor would trust Yahoos to manage it.** 

The word Houyhnhnm, in their tongue, signifies a 
horse, and, in its etymology, the perfection of nature. 

I told m}^ma8ter, ** That 1 ngis at a loss for expres- 
sion, buk would improve as fast as I c^wldai^nd* 
hoped, in a short time, I should be able to tell him 
wond'irs.'* He was pleased to direct his own mare, 
his cglt and foal, and the seivants of the family, to 
take all opportunities of instructing me ; and every 
day, fo^ two or three lioms, he was at the same 
pains himself. Several horses and mares pf quality 
in the neighbourhood came ofUn, to our hoiuse, 
upon the report spread of ** a wonderful TaJwo^ 
that cquld speak like a HbuyAnAgair, and -seemed, in 
his words and actions, to discover some glimmerings 
of reason.*’ These delighted to converse ^th m^ ; 
they put mlhy queff^ions, smd receiv^ such ai]feA|eri« 
as 1 was able to return. "'Ey. all these adyontages J. 
made so great a progress, that,|n fiye» months 
my arrAi I understood wlmtesrervwaf^,i^ketk» 
could express myself tolerably welL ^ ^ 

The Houyhnhnms, who came to' -Yisit 
rut of a design of seeing and taQsing 'with^ikey&uig 
hardly believe me to be a right SWloOi^ttocafis^iliy 
boiy had a diijbrent covering from otjjSdb ifty 
kind. They were astemished to ^Twito- 

out the usual hair oi^ skin, except oil my head, £ce; 
and hands; but I •discovered that seei^ id' my 
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master upon an accident which happened about a 
fortnight before* 

I have already told the reader that every night, 
when the faii)|ly were gone to bed, it was my custom 
to strip, and cover myself with my clothes. It hap- 
pened, one morning early, that my master sent for 
me by the sorrel nag, who was his valet. f.When he 
came 1 was fast asleep, my clothes fallen om one 
side, and my shirt above my waist. 1 awaked at 
the noise he made, and observed him to deliver his 
message in^somo disorder ; after which he went to 
my master, %nd, in a great fright, gave hiirt a very 
confused account of what he had seen. This f pre- 
sently discovered ; for, going as soon as • I was 
dressed to pay my*attendance upon his honour, he 
asked me ** The meaning of what his servant had 
reporfed, tnat I was not the same ftiing when I 
slept as I appeared to be at other times ; that 
Hjia sialet mured him some part of me^was white, 
some ydHow, at least noa so white, and some 
brown.” * ' , 

1 had hitherto concealed the secrt^tf’of my dress, 
in order ^ distinguish myself as much as possible 
fronm thUtcursed race of Yaftoos, but now I found it 
in vain to do so any longer. Besides, 1 considered 
that my clothes and shoes w'ould sqon wear out, 
which ^already were in a declining condition, and 
QLUSt be supplied by some contrivance, from the 
hides of Yahoos, or other brutes, whereby the whole 
secret would be known. I therefore told iny master,* 
“ That in the country whence I came, those of my 
kind always covered their bodies with the hairs of 
certain animals prepared by art, as well for decency 
as to avoid the inclemencies of air, both hot and 
cold ; of which, as to my own person, I would give 
him immediate conviction, if he pleased to command 
me ; only desiring his excuse if I did not expose 
those parts that nature taught us to conceal.” He 
said, ” My discount was all very strange, but es- 
pecially the last part ; for he could not understand 
why nature sholtildi teach us to conceal what nature 
had given ; that neither himself nor family were 
ashamej of any part of their bodies ; but, however, 
I might do as I pleased.” Whereupon 1 first un- 
buttoned my coat, and pulled it off; 1 did tlie same 
with my waistcoat ; I drew off my shoes, stockings, 
and breeches ; 1 let my shirt down to my waist, and 
drew up the bottom^fastffiing it like a girdle about 
xny middle, to hide my nakedness. 

My master observed the whole performance with 
^eat siw of curiosL^ and admiration, ^fle took 
up IRl niy clothes in his pastern, one piece after 
another, and examined them cdiligently ; he , then 
stroked my body very gently, and looked round me 
several times ; after which he said it was plkin I 
must be a perfect Yah^, but that 1 differed very 
much from the rest of my species, in the softness, 
whiteness, and smoothness of my skin; my want 
of hair in s^eral parts of my body ; the shape and 
shortness of my claws behind ^d before ; ^iid my 
affectation s>f walking continually on my two hinder 
feet. He desifud to see no more, and gave me leave 
to put 9h mjolbthea again, fori wassehuddering 
*witii cold. . * 

1 expressed my uztMiness at his giving me so 
often the appellation of Yahoo, an odious tnimal, 
for which I had so utter a hatred and contempt ; I 
■ begged he would forbear applying that word to me, 
aiid make the same order in his family, and among 
his friends whom he suffered to see me. 1 requested 
likewise, That the secret of iny having a fa4se 
covering to my body might be known to none but 
himself, at least, as long as my present clothing 
should last : for as to what the sorrel nag bis valet 


•had observed, his honour might command him to 
conceal it.” 

All this 'my master very graciously consented to ; 
and thus the secret was kept till my clothes began 
to wear out, which I was forced to supply by se- 
vemi contrivances that shall hereafter be mentioned. 
In the mean time he desired *' 1 would go on with 
my utmost diligence to learn their language, because 
he was more astonished at any capacity for speech 
and reason than at the figure of my body, whether 
•it were covcfed or not ; adding, ” ThsA, he waited 
with some impatience to hear tho wonders which I 
promised to tell him.” '• 

Thenccforwiird he doubled the pains he had been 
at to instruct me ^he brought me into all company, 
and made them treat me with civility ; ” because,” 
as ne told them priyately, ”^this would put me into 
good humour, anc^ make mo more diverting.” 

Every day, when^I waited on him, besides the 
trouble he was at in teaching, he would ark me several 
questions concernifig myself, which I answered as 
well as 1 could ; and by these means he had already 
received some general ideas, though very imperfect 
It would bo tedious to relate the several steps by 
which advanced to a more regular conversation ; 
^ut the first account I gave of my;^elf in any order 
and length was to this purpose : 

“ That I came from^p, very' far country, as I al- 
ready had attempted to tell him, witli about fifty 
more of my owir species ; tliat wc travelled upon 
the seas in a great hollow vessel made of wood, and 
larger than his honovpi!e house. I described the 
ship to him in the best terms I could, and ex- 
plained, by the help of my handkerchief displayed, 
how it was driven forward by the wind. That, 
upon a quarrel among us, I was set on shore on 
this coast, where I walked forward, without know- 
ing whither, till he ilelivered me from the persecu- 
tion of those execrable Yahoos/* He asked me, 
” Who made the ship, and how it wus possible that 
the Ilouyhnhnms of my country wouffl leave it to 
the management of brutes 1” My answer was, 
” That I durst proceed no further in my relation 
nless he would give me his word and honour that 
c would not be offended, and then I would tell 
him the wonders I had so often promised.” lie 
agreed, and 1 went on, by assuring him that the 
ship was made by creatures like myself, who in all 
the countries 1 had travelled, as well as in my own, 
were the only governing rational animals ; and that, 
upon my arrival hither, I*was as much astonished 
to sec the Houyhnhnms act like rational beings as 
he fpiends could be in finding some marks of 

reason in a creature he ^s pleased to call a Yahoo ; 
to which I owned my resemblance in every part, 
but could not ^account for their degenerate and 
brutal nature.” I said further, ” That if good for- 
tune ever restored me to my native country, to 
relate my travels hither, as I resolved to do, every- 
body would believe that 1 said the thing that was 
^ot, that I invented the story out of my own head ; 
and (with all possible ref|pect to himself, his family, 
and friends, and under his promise of not being 
offenaed), our countrymen would hardly think it 
probable that a Houyhnhnm should be the presiding 
creature of a nation, and a Yahoo the brute.” 
c — - — - 

chapter IV. 

Tlie Houyhnhnm’s notion of truth and ftile^ood. The au- 
thor*! discourw disaitproved by his master. The author 

gives a morn particular acnonnt of himself and the accidents 
of his voyage. 

My master heard me with great appearances of un- 
easiness in his countenance ; because doubting, or 
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not believing, are so little known in this country, 
tliat the inhabitants cannot tell how to behave 
themselves un5cr such circumstances. And I re- 
member, in frequent discourses with my master 
concerning the nature of manhood in other pai^s of 
the world, having occasion to talk of lying and false 
representation, it was with much difficulty that he 
comprehended what 1 meant, altliough he had other- 
wise a most acute jutlgment ; for 1 m argued thus : 

That the use of speecli was to make understand 
one another, and to receive informauun of« facts ; 
now, if any one said the thing which was not, these 
ends were defeated, because I cannot projjerly be 
said to understand him ; and I am so far from re- 
ceiving information that he leaves me worse than in 
ignorance ; for I am led to believe a thing Uack 
when it is white, and short when it is long.** 
And these weia all the notions he had concerning 
that faculty of lying, so perfectly well understood, 
and 60 universally practised, wnong human crea- 
tures. 

To return from this digression. When I asserted 
that the Yahoos were the only governing animals 
in my counti'y, which my muster said was altogether 
past his conception, he desired to know, ** Whether 
we had TTouyhnl.nms among us, and what was thetr 
employment V* I told fiim, ** AVe had great num- 
bers ; that in summer they ffrazed in the fields, and 
in winter were kept in houses with hay and oats, 
where Yahoo servants were employed to rub their 
skins smooth, comb their manes, pick their feet, 
serve them with food, and juakc their beds.** “ I 
understand you well,’* said my master ; “ it is now 
very plain, from all yon have spoken, that whatever 
share of reason the Yaiioos pretend to, the Houyhn- 
hums are yonr mastei's. 1 heartily wish our Yahoos 
would be so tractable.** I b<!gged “ his honour 
would please to excuse me from proceeding any fur- 
ther, because I was very certain that the Recount he 
expected from me would he highly displeasing.** 
But he inbistfd ii: commanding me to let film know 
the best and the worst. I told him ** he should he 
obeyed.** 1 owned “ that the llowjhnhnms among 
us, whom wc called honses, were the most generous* 
and <’()mely animal we had ; that they excelled in 
strength and swifiness ; and when they belonged to 
pel-sons of quality were employed in travelling, 
racing, or drawing chariots ; they were treated with 
much kindness and care, till they fell into diseases, 
or became foundered in., the feet; but then they 
were sold, and used to all kind of drudgery till they 
died ; after whicli their skins were and 

sold for what they were worth, and their bodies left 
to be devoured by dogs and^birds of prey. But the 
common race of horses had not 80* good fortune, 
being kept by farmers and carriers, and other mean 
people, who put them to greater labour and fed 
tliem worse.** I described, as well os I could, our 
way of riding; the shape and use of a bridle, a 
saddle, a spur, and a whip ; of harness and wheels^ 
1 added, that we fastened plates of a certain hara 
substance, called iron, at fho bottom of their feet, 
to preserve their hoofs from being broken the 
stony ways on which we often travelled.*' 

My master, after some expressions of great indig- 
nation, wondered “ how we dared to venture upoii 
a Houyhnhnm*s back; for Ifc was sure that the 
weakest servant in his house would bo able to shake 
off the stronf^st Yahoo% or, by lying down and 
rolling on his back, squeeze the brute to death.** I 
answered, « That our horses were trained up, from 
three or four years old, to the several uses wo in- 
tended them for ; that if any of them proved in- 
tolerably vicious, they wore employed for carriages ; 
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that they were severely beaten, while they were 
young, ioT any mischievous tricks ; that the males, 
designed for the common use of riding or draught^ 
were generally castrated about two years after their 
birth, to take down their spirits, and make them 
more tame and gentle ; that they were indeed sen- 
sible ofi rewards and punishments ; but his honour 
womd ^ease to consider that they had not the least 
tincture of reason, any more thi^ the Yahoos in this 
country.** ^ t 

It p«it me to the pains of many cuKumlocutlona 
to give my master a right idea of what I spoke ; for 
their language does not abound in ^variety of words, 
because their wants and passipns arc fewer than 
among us. But it is impossible to express his 
noble resenWnent at our savage treatment T)f the 
Houyhnhnm race ; particularly after I had ex- 
plained the manner and use of castrating l^rses 
among us to hinder ^lem from propagating th|eir 
kind and to render them more servile. He said, 

** If it wercv possilfte there could bq, any country 
t^here Yahoos alone were endued^ with reason, they 
certainly must be the governing animal'; because 
reason in ftme will always prevail against brutal 
strength. But, considering the frame of our bodies, 
and especially of mine, he thought no creature of 
equal bulk was so ill contrived for employing t^at 
reason in the common offices of life ;** whereupon 
die desired to know ** whether those among whom 
I lived resembled me or the Yahoos of his country.*' 

I assured him, ** that I was as well shaped as most 
of my age, but the younger, and the females were 
much more soft and tender, and the skins of the 
latter generally as white as milk,** He said, 1 
differed indeed from other Yahoos^ being much 
more cleanly and not altogether so deformed ; but 
in point of real advantage, he thought I differed for 
the worse, that my nails were o^nouse either to my 
fore or hinder feet. As to my fore-feet, he could 
not properly call them by that iiaAe, for he never 
observed me to walk upon them ; that they were too 
soft to bear the ground ; that I generally wqpt with 
them uncovered ; neither -Was the covering 1 some- 
times wore on them of the same shape or so strong 
as that on ray feet belynd. That I could not walk 
with any security, for if either of my hinder feet 
slipped, 1 must inevitably He flien began to 

find fault with other parts of my body ; “ The flat- 
ness of my face, the prominence of my nose, mine 
eyes placed directly in frontt so that I could not* 
look on ^ther side without tumiug my held ;^at 
1 was not able to myself without lifting one of 
my forc-feetto my mouth ; therefore nature had 
placid those joints to answft that necessity. He 
knew not what could be tile use of those several 
clefts and divisions in my feet behind ; that these 
were too soft to bear the hardness and sharpness of 
stones, without a covering made front tlie skin of 
some other Irute ; jhal my whole body wanted a ^ 
fence a^inst heat and cold which I was forced to ' 
put on and off every day with tedious^ss and 
trouble. And lastly, that he obser^^ed 0 very^ animal 
^ this country naturally t|^ abhor the^ * 

wliom the weaker avoided lind the stroi&ger drove 
fro|A tliem. So that, supposing us to have the gift 
of reason, he could not see how it were possible to 
cure that natural antipathy which every creature 
discovered against us; nor consequently, how wo 
could tame and render ^em serviceable. How- 
ever, he would,*' as he said, debate the matter no 
further, because he was more desirous to know 
my story, the country where I was bom, and the 
several actions and ^events of my life before I came 
hither.’* 
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I aasured him *>how extremely dosirons I was . 
that he should be satisfied on every point ; h^t I j 
doubted much whether it would be possible for me 
to explain myself on several subjects, whereof his 
honour could have no conception, because I saw 
nothing in his country to which I could resemble 
them; that, however, I would do my heat, and 
strive to express myself by similitudes, huniblf de- 
siring his assistance when I wanted proper words 
which he wm pleased t<^ronuse me. 

I said, ‘*ily birtli was of honest parent^ in an 
island called England, which was remote from his 
country, as many days' journey as the strongest of 
his honour's secants could travel in the annual 
course of the sun ; that I was bred a surgeon, whose 
•it is to cure wounds ^nd hurt^in the body, 
gotteu hy accident or violence ; that ray country was 
governed by a female man, whom we called queen ; 
that I left it to get riches, y^hereby 1 might main- 
tain myself and family, when,! should return ; that 
in ray last voyage, I was coifiman|}qi; of the ship, 
and hod about fifty Yahoos under me, many of 
which died at sea, and 1 was forced to supply tliem 
by others picked out from several nations ; that our 
ship was twice in danger of being sunk ; the first 
time by a great storm, and the sec^d by striking 
a^insf a rock.** Here my master interposed, by 
a%ing me, How 1 could persuade sfrangem out of 
different countries to venture with me, after the,, 
losses 1 had sustained and the hazards 1 had runt" 

1 said, “ They W’ere fellows of desperate fortunes, 
forced to fly from the places of their birth on ac- 
count of their poverty or their crimes. Some were 
undone by law-suits ; others spent all they had in 
drinking, whoring, and gaming; others fled for 
treason ; many for murder, theft, poisoning, robbery, 
peijury, forger)*, coining false money, for commit- 
ting rapes or sodomy, for flying from their colours 
or deserting to tne enemy ; and most of them 
had Itroken pritoi^ : None of these durst return to 
their native countries, for fear of being hanged 
or of starving in a jail ; and therefore they were 
under a necessity of sec'^ng a livelihood in other 
|>lacc8." 

During this discourse, my master was pleased to 
interrupt me several times. 1 had ma<le use of 
many circumlocutions in describing to him the na- 
ture of the several ^rim^ for which most of our 
crew had been forced to fly their country, This la- 
•bour took up several fiays* conversation, before he 
wa^bl^o comprehend me. He was wholly at a 
loss to know what could be use or necessity of 
practising those vices : to clear up which, I ehdea- 
Toured to give some^deas of the desire of power 
and riches ; of the tesrible effects of lust, intem- 
perance, malice, and envy. All this I was forced 
to define and describe by putting cases and making 
Buppqjsitionsi After which, like one whose imagin- 
ation was struck with something ndver seen or 
heard of before, he would lift up his eyes with 
amazement and indignation. Pow'er, government, 
war, law, punishdient, and a thousand q^her things, 
had no terms wherein that language could express 
them, which made tht^fflculty almost insuperable, 
to give my master any conception of what Igme^nt. 
But being of an excellent understanding, much im- 
proved by contemplation and converse, he at last 
arrived at a competent knowledgi of what human 
nature, in our parts of the worl<^ is capable to per- 
form, an^ desired I would give him some partici^ar 
account of that land which we call Europe, but es- 
pecially of my own country. 


CHAPTER V. 

The author at his master's commaad, infomiB him of the state 

of England. The causes of war amona the princes of 

Europe, llie author begins to explain toe English Con* 
„ stitation. 

The reader may please to observe, that the follow- 
ing extract of many conversations 1 had with my 
master contains a summary of the most material 
points which were discoursed at several times for 
gbove two yf^rs; his honour often de^ring fuller 
satisfaction as 1 further improved in the Houyhnhnm 
tongue. 1 laid before him, as well as I could, the 
whole state of* Europe; 1 discoursed of trade and 
manufactures, of arts and sciences ; and the answers 
I gave to all the questions he made, as they arose 
upebi several subjects, were a fund of conversation 
not to be exhausted. But I shall here only set down 
the substance of what passed between us concern- 
ing my own country, reducing it in (^rder as well 
os I can, without any regard to time or other cir- 
cumstances while I strictly adhere to truth. My 
only concern is, that I shall hardly be able to do 
Justice to my master's Arguments and expressions, 
which must needs suffer by my want of capacity, 
as well as by a translation into our barbarous 
English. 

In obedience, therefore, to his honour's com- 
mands, I related to him the Revolution under the 
Prince of Orange^ the long war with France, en- 
tered into by the said prince, and renewed by his 
successor, the present queen, wherein the greatest 
powers of Christendlim were engaged, and which 
still continued. I computed, at his request, ** that 
about a million of Yahoos might have been killed 
in the whole progress of it ; and perhaps a hundred 
or more cities taken, and five times as many ships 
burnt or sunk." ‘ 

He asked me, What were the usual causes or 
motives that made one country go to war wdth 
another t" I answered, “They were innumerable ; 
but I should only mention a few 6f the chief. 
Sometimes the ambition of princes, who never 
,think they have land or people enough to govern ; 
sometimes the corruption of ministers, who engage 
their master in a war in order to stifle or divert the 
clamour of the subjects against their evil adminis- 
tration. Difference in opinions has cost many 
millions of lives; for instance, whether flesh be 
bread, or bread be flesh ; whether the juice of a 
certain berry be blood or\wne [Transubstaiif iation] ; 
whether whistling be a vice or a virtue [churrh- 
musiQj»;r 4 ,’'»fhet]ier it be better to kiss a post or 
throw it into the fire [kissing a cross] ; what is 
the best colour for a coat, whether black, white, 
red, or gray; and whether it should be long or 
short, narrow or wide, dirty or clean, with many 
more.* Neither are any wars so furious and bloody, 
or of BO long continuance, as those occasioned by 
difference in opinion, especially if it be in things 
mdifferent. 

“ Sometimes the quarirel between two princes is 
to decide which of them' shall dispossess a third of 
his dominions, where neither of* them pretend to 
any right. Sometimes one prince quarrels with 
another, for fear the other should quarrel with him. 
Sometimes a war is entered upon because the enemy 
is too strong, and sometimes because he is too weak. 
Sometimes our neighbours want the things which 
we have, or ha^c the thiugs which wC'^want, and we 
both fight till they take ours» or give us theirs. It 
is a very justifiable cause of a war to invade a 

• The eoXoS and make of sacred vosbOffliU, and orders of 

Popish ecclesiastics. 
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country after the people have been waited by 
famine, destroyed by pestilence, or embroiled by 
factions among themselves. It is justifiable to enter 
into war agaiult our nearest ally when one of his 
towns lies convenient for ns, or a territory of land, 
that would render our dominions round and com- 
pact. If a prince sends forces into a nation where 
the people are poor and ignorant, he may lawfully 
put half of them to death, and make slaves of the 
rest, in order to civili% and reduce them from their 
barbarous way of living. It is a vern kingly, hon| 
oiirable, and frequent practice, when <)ne prince de- 
sires the assistance of another to secure him against 
an invasion, that the assistant, when he has driven 
out the invader, should seize on the dominions him- 
self, and kill, imprison, or banish the prince he came 
to relieve. Alliance by blood, or marriage is aCre- 
qiiciit cause of war between princes ; an|} the nearer 
their kindred is# the greater their disposition to quar- 
rel. Poor nations are hungryf and rich nations are 
proud; and ^ ride and hunger jvill ever be at va- 
riance. Por these reasons, the trade of a soldier is 
held the inObt honourable of all others ; because a 
soldier is a Yahm hired to kill, in cold blood, as 
many of his own species who have never offended 
him as possibly he can. • 

“ There is likewise a kind of beggarly princes in 
Ihirope, not able to make war by themselves, who 
hire out their troops to ric’ter nations for so much 
a-day to each man ; of which they keep three-fourths 
to themselves, and it is the best part of their main- 
tenance : such are tliose in many northern parts of 
Europe.”* 

What you have told me,*’ said my master, ‘<upon 
the subject of war, docs, indeed, discover most 
admirably the effects of that reason you pretend to : 
however, it is happy .that the shame is greater than 
tlie danger, and that nature has left you utterly inca- 
pable *>f doing much mischief. For, your mouths 
lying Hat with your faces, you can hardly bite each 
other to any purpose, unless by consent. Then, as 
to the claws upon your feet, before and behind, they 
are so short and tender, that one of our Yahoos 
would drive a dozen of yours before him. And 
therefore, in recounting the numbers of those^who®] 
have been killed in battle, I cannot but think you 
have said the thing which is not.” 

I could not forbear shaking iny head and smiling 
a little at his ignorance. And, being no stranger to 
the art of war, 1 gave him a deserifttion of cannons, 
culverius, muskets, carabiqes, pistols, bullets, pow- 
der, sAvords, bayonets, battles, sieges, retreats, at- 
tacks, undermines, countermines, boiH'’''»«lo\enta, 
sea-fights, ships sunk with a thousand men, twenty 
tlionsand killed on each side, dying groans, limbs 
flying in the air, smoke, noise, confusion, trampling 
to death under horses’ feet, flight, pursuit, victory ; 
fields strewed with carcases, left for food to dogs, 
and w’olves, and birds of prey ; plundering, stripping, 
ravishing, burning, and destroying. And, to set 
forth the valour of my owm dear countrymen, I as- 
sured him ** tliat I had seen them blow up a hun^ 
dred enemies at once in a tiege, and as many in a 
ship; and beheld the dead bodies drop doA^i in 
pieces from the clouds, to the great diversion of the 
spectators.”** 

I was going on to more particulars, when nif 
master commanded silences He said, ** whoever 

* Thiii pAssajto shows how clearly Swift foresaw the evil 
coQseqnonceg d Avcii ftom cni^raftihg a pgpr Oermnn stock 
upon tlie rich prodactivo trees of other nations; and none more 
thnn on onr own. 

h U would be imi>OHsih1e, by the most labonrod argnment. 
to show the absurd iiijnstli;e and criiplty of war, so elTectiially 
s by this simple oxhibitiou of thorn iu a uow li|ht 


understood the nature Yahooa might easily be- 
lieve it possible for so vile an animal to be capable 
of t^rery action I had named, if their strength and 
cunning equalled their malice. But as my discourse 
had increased his abhorrence of the whole species, 
so he found it gave him a disturbance in his mind 
to whiclL he was wholly a stranger before. He 
thoimhtgViis ears, being used to such abominable 
woros, might by degrees admit them with less de- 
testation ; that although he hated the Yahooa of this 
country, yet he no more^amed th<|m for their 
odious ^quali ties, than he did a gnnayh (a bird of 
prey) for its cruelty, or a sharp stone for cutting his 
hoof. But when a creature pretending to reason 
could be capable of such cnomnitics, he dreaded 
lost the corruption of that faculty might be worse 
than brutality itself. «He seemed tlicfefor^ confi- 
dent, that instead of reason, wc were only possessed 
of some quality fitted to jncrease our natural vees, 
as the reflection from troubled stream returns the 
image of an ill-shapen body, not csily larger, but 
more distOrt^V’ 

He added, ** that he had heard too much upon 
the subject of war, both in this and some former 
discourses. • There was another point which a little 
perplexed him at present. 1 had informed him that 
some of our ft*ew left their country on account of 
being ruined h\ law ; that I had already ci^lai^ed 
the meaning of the word ; but he was at a loss how 
4 t should come to pass, that the law, which was in- 
tended for every man’s preservation, should be any 
man’s ruin. Therefore he desired to be further 
satisfied what I meant by law, and the dispensers 
thereof, according to the present practice in my own 
country; because he thought nature and reason 
were suflicient guides for a reasonable animal as we 
pretended to be, in showing us what he ought to 
do, and what to avoid.” 

I assured his honour, that li^ was a science in 
which I had not much conversed, further by 
employing advocates iu vain up^n ^omc injtfiiefie:' . 
that had been done me : however, 1 %vould give hii& 
aU the satisfaction I w^as able.” , 

1 said, ” there was a sollety of men among us,^ 
bred up from their youth in tlie art of proving, by*^ 
Avords multiplied for J;he purpose, that white is 
black and l)lack is Avhite, according as they are paid. 
To this society all the rest the people are slaves. 
For example, if my ncighnour^as a mind to iny 
coAv, he his a lawyer to prove that he otight to have 
my cow from me. I must tb^ hire another to dc- • 
fend my iftght, it being against all rules of 
any man should be |lloAved to speak for himself. 
Noav, in this case, I, who am the right oAvner, lie 
undef two great disadA'antag^s, — first, my laAvyer, 
being practised almost fromshis cradle in defciuliiig 
falsehood, is quite out of his element ivhcn lie Avould 
be an advocate for justice, which is an unnatural 
ofHce he ahvays attempts with great aAi lsiA-ardngss, if 
not with ill-AA^U. The second disadvantage is, that 
my lawyer must proJ^ed with great caution, or else 
he will be reprimanded by the judges antJ abhorred 
by his bretl^n, as one that would, lessen tlW prac- 
tice of the law. And therefore I Have but two ille- 
tliods to preserve my coav. The first is, to gain over 
my adversary’s lawyer with a double fee, W'ho will 
then betray his client by insinuating that he has jus- 
tice on his side. The second way is, for my lawyer 
to make my cause ^appear as unjust as he can, by 
allowing the coav to belong to my adversai^r : and 
thi|, if it be skilfully done, will certainly ^speak 
the favour of the bench. Now, your honour is to 
kuoAv, that these judges are persona appointed m 
decide all controversies of proper^i aa«,weU as for 
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* the trial of criminals, and picked out from the most 
dexterous lawyers, who are grow'ii old or lazy ; and 
having been biassed all their lives against truth and 
equity, lie under such a fatal necessity of favouring 
fraud, perjury, and oppression, that 1 have known 
some of them refuse a large bribe from the side where 
justice lay, rather than injure the faculty, W doing 
anything unbecoming their nature or their c^'iie^. 

" It is a maxim among these lawyers, that what- 
ever has been done before may legally be done 
again ; and tlflerefore they t?kc special care to record 
all the dccisiAis formerly made against comman jus- 
ticBi and the general reason of mankind. These, 
under the name o^precedents, they produce as autho- 
rities to justify the most iniquitous opinions ; and 
the judj^es never fail of directing accordingly. 

“ In pleatfing, they stiidioifsly avoid aatcring into 
the merits of the cause, but are loud, violent, and 
tedious in dwelling upon all circumstances which are 
not to the purpose. For instance, in the case 
already mentiolTcd, they never desire to know what 
claim or title my adversary has to cow ; but 
whether the said cow were red or black ; her horns 
long or short j whether the field I graze her in be 
round or square ; whether she was milked at home 
or abroad ; what diseases she is subject to, and the 
like ; aQ,er which they consult precedents, adjourn 
the«cause from time to time, and in ten, twenty, or 
thirty years come to an issue. 

** It is likewise to be obsened, that this society* 
has a peculiar cant and jargon of their own, that no 
other mortal can understand, and wherein all their 
laws are written, which they take special care to 
multiply ; whereby they have wholly confounded the 
very essence of truth and falsehood, of right and 
wrong ; so that it will take thirty years to decide 
whether the field left me by my ancestors for six 
generations belongs to me or to a stranger three hun- 
dred miles off. t 

*♦ In, the trial of persons accused for crimes against 
the Btsite, the m^hod is much more short and com- 
mendable 1 the judge first sends to sound the dispo- 
sition o6 those in powc^ after which he can easily 
hj^ng or save a criminal, Strictly preserving all due 
rorms of law." 

Here my roaster, iuterposing, said, ** it was a pity 
that creatures endowed with such prodigious abili- 
ties of mind, as tlics(^ lawy ers, by the description I 
gave of them, must certainly be, were not rather en- 
couraged to be instruc^rs of others in wisrlom and 
fcno^ed|je.” In answer to which I assured his 
honoffir, « that in all points out of their own trade, 
they were usually the most ignoaant and stupid gene- 
ratioii among us, the post despicable in common 
conversation, avowed enemies to all knowlcdg(*aiid 
learning, and equally disf)osed to pervert the general 
reason of mankind in every other subject of dis- 
course as in that of their own profession.” 

CHAPTER n. 

A continnation of the state of England under Queen Anne. 

The chofkcttfr of a first minister of state in Eur<g)ean courts. 

M/master was yet wholly at a loss to understand 
what motives could incite this race of lawyers to per- 
plex, disquiet, and weary themselves, and en|[age in 
a confederacy of injustice, merely for the sake of 
injuring their fellow-animals ; neither could he com- 
prehend what I meant in saying tltey did it for hire. 
Whereupon 1 was at much j^ains to describe to him 
(he use of* money, the materials it was made of, afid 
the value of the metals ; “ that when a Yahoo had 
got w great store of this precious substance, he was 
able to purchase whatever Jjad a mind to ; the 


finest clothing, the noblest houses, great tracts of 
land, the most costly meats and drinks, and have 
his choice of the 'most beautiful females. There- 
fore, since money alone was able* to perform all 
these feats, our Yahoos thought they could never 
havo enough of it to spend, or to save, ns they found 
themselves inclined, from their natural bent, cither 
to profusion or avarice ; that the rich man enjoyed 
the fruit of the poor man^s labour, and the latter 
were a thousand to one in proportion to the former ; 
l^at the hulk^)f our people were forced tc^live miser- 
ably, by labouring every day for small wages, to 
make a few live plentifully," 

1 enlarged myself much on these and many other 
particulars to the same purpose ; but his honour 
was still to seek ; for he went upon a 8 upi) 08 itioii 
that^aU animals had a title to their share in the pro- 
ductions of the earth, and especially those who pre- 
sided over the rest. Therefore he desired I would 
let him know, “ WhaA these costly meats were, and 
how any of us happiued to want them*!” Where- 
upon 1 enumerated as many sorts as came into my 
head, with the various methods of dressing them, 
which could nut be done without sending vessels by 
sea to every part of the world, as well for liquors lo 
drink aib for sauces, and innumerable other conve- 
niences. 1 assured him ** that thitf whole globe of 
earth must be at least thrle times gone round be- 
fore one of our better fAiialc Yahoos could get her 
breakfast, or a cu]^ to put it in.” He said, " That 
must needs be a miserable country which cannot 
furnish food for its own inhabitants. But what ho 
chiefly wondered at was, how such vast tracks of 
ground as I described should be wholly without fresh 
water, and the people ))ut to the necessity of sending 
over the sea for drink.” 1 replied, "That Eng- 
land (the dear place of my nativity) was computed 
to produce three times the quantity of food more 
than its inhabitants arc able to consume, as well as 
liquors extracted from grain, or preyed out of the 
fruit of certain trees, which made excellent drink, 
and the same proportion in every othef convenience 
of life. But in order lo feed the luxury and intem- 
uerance of the males, and the vanity of the females, 
we sent away the greatest part of our necessary 
things to other countries, whence, in return, we 
brought the materials of diseases, folly, and vice, to 
spend among ourselves. Hence it follows, of neces- 
sity, that vast numbers of our people are compelled 
to seek their livelihood by begging, robbing, steal- 
ing, cheating, pimping, flattering, suborning, for- 
swearing, forging, gaming, lying, fawning, hcctor- 
lng» v4^,VLk'5t*’stTibbling, star-gazing, poisoning, whor- 
ing, canting, libelling, free- thinking, and the like 
occupations:" every one of which terms I was at 
much pains to make him understand. 

" That wine was not imported among us from 
foreign countries to supply the want of water or 
other drinks, but becau^ it was a sort of liquid which 
made us merry, by .putting us out of our senses, di- 
verted all melancholy thoughts, begat wild, extrava- 
gant imaginations in the brain, raised our hopes and 
banished our fears, suspefided every office of reason 
for a time, and deprived us of the use of our limbs, 
till we fell into a profound sleep ; although it must 
be confessed that we always awaked sick and dis- 
])irited, and that the use of this liquor filled us with 
diseases which made^our uncomfortable and 
short. 

“ But, beside all this, the bulk of oe» people sup- 
ported themselves by furnishing the necessities or 
conveniences of life to the rich, and to each other. 
For instance, when 1 am at home, and dressed as I 
ought to her I carry on |py body the workmanship 
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of a hundred tradesmen, the building and furniture 
of my fiousc en^ploy as many more, and five times 
the number to adorn my wife.” 

I was going on to tell him of another sort of peo- 
ple who get their livelihood by attending the «ick 
having, upon some occasions, informed his honoui 
that many of my crew had died of diseases. But 
here it was with the utmost difficulty that I brough' 
him to apprehend what I meant. “ He could easily 
conceive that a JTonyhnhnm grew wcMc and heavji 
a few days before his death, or, by some accident, 
might hurt a limb ; but that nature, who works all 
things to perfection, should suffer any pains to breed 
in our bodies, ho thought impossible, and desired to 
know the reason of so unaccountable an evil.” 

I told him ** we fed on a thousand things wftich 
operated contrary to e#ch other ; that #e ate when 
we were not hfingry, and drank without the provo- 
cation of thijfst ; that we sat ^hole nights drinking 
strong liquors, without eating j»hit, which disposed 
us to sloth, inflamed our bodies, and precipitated or 
prevented digestion ; that prostitute female Yahoos 
acquired a certain malady, which bred rottenness in 
the bones of those who fell into their embraces; that 
this and many other diseases, were propagatoTl from 
father to son, so* that groat numbers come into thlb 
world with complicated maladies upon them ; that 
it would be endless to give'^im a catalogue of all 
diseases incident to human hodlbs, for they could, 
not be fewer than five or six hundred, spread over 
every limb and joint ; in short, every part, external 
and intestine, having diseases appropriated to itself. 
To remedy which, there was a sort of people bred 
uj) among us in the profession, or pretence, of 
curing the sick. And, because I had some skill in 
tlic faculty, I would, in gratitude to his honour, let 
him know the whole mystery aiftl method by which 
they proceed. 

** Their funcKmental is, that all diseases arise from 
repletion, whence they conclude, that a great evacu- 
ation of tlie body is necessary, cither through the 
natural passage, or upwards at the mouth. Their 
next business is from herbs, minerals, gums, oils, I 
shells, salts, juices, sea-weed, excrements, barks or* 
trees, serpents, toads, frogs, spiders, dead men's flesh 
and hones, birds, beasts, and fishes, to form a com- 
position, for smell and taste, the most abominable, 
nauseous, and detestable, they can possibly contrive^ 
which the stomach immediately rejects wdth loath- 
ing, and this they call a vomit ; or e,lse, from the same 
store-house, with some other poisonous additions, 
they command us to lake in at the orifl!?- ''^^ve or 
below (just as the physician then iiappens to be 
disposed) a medicine e(]iiaUy annoying and disgust- 
ful to the bowels, which, relaxing the belly, drives 
down all before it ; and this they call a purge, or a 
clyster. For nature (as the physicians allege) having 
intended the superior anterior orifice only for the 
intromission of solids and liquids, and the inferior 
posterior for ejection, these artists, ingeniously con- 
sidering that in all diseases nature is forced out of 
her scat, therefore, to replace in it, the body 
must be treated- in a manner directly contra^, by 
interchanging the use of each orifice, forcing solids 
atid liquids in at the anus, and making evacuations 
at the mouth. • 

** But, besides reali^isoasdk, we are subject to 
mnny that arc only imaginary, for which the physi- 
cians have hflrented imaginary cures : these have 
thoir several names, and so have tlie drugs that are 
proper for thorn ; and with these our female Yahoos 
arc ahvays infested. 

“ One great excellency In this tribe is their skill 
at prognostics, wherein the; seldom fail ; their pre- 


j dictions in real diseases, when they rise to any de- 
gree of malignity, generally portending deat^, which 
is always in their power, when recovery is not ; and 
therefore, upon any imexpe.cted signs of amendment, 
after they have pronounced their sentence, rather 
than be accused as fuilsc prophets, they know how to 
app^ov^their sagacity to the world, by a seasonable 
dose. 

“They arc likewise of special use to husbands 
and wives who are gro-vyi weary of tl^ir mates, to 
eldest sons, to great ministers of 3tate,^aiid often to 
princes.” 

I had formerly, upon occasion, discoursed with 
my master upon the nature of government in gene- 
ral, and particularly of our own excellent constitution, 
deservedly th© wonder and envy of the ^'hol^vorld. 
But having here accidentally mentioned a minister 
of state, ho commanded me, some time after, t^ in- 
form him “what speqjcs of Yahoo I particularly 
meant by that appellation.” • 

1 told hiin«\i,that % first or chief minister of state, 
who was the person I intended to describe, was a 
creature wholly exempt from joy and grief, love and 
hatred, pit}'*and anger; at least, makes use of no 
other passions but a violent desire of wealth, potrer, 
and titles ; that he applies his words to all uses, 
except to the indication of his mind ; that 1ft uqyer* 
tells a truth but with an intent that you should take 
•t for a lie ; nor a Lie, but with a design tliat you 
should take it for a truth ; that those he spcfaks 
worst of behind their backs are in the surest way of 
preferment ; and whenever he begins to praise you 
to others, or to yourself, you are from that day for- 
lorn. The worst mark you can receive is a promise, 
especially when it is confirmed with an oath ; after 
which every wise man retires, and gives over all 
hopes. 

“ There are three methods b^itwhich a man may 
rise to be chief minister. The first is, by knowing 
how, with prudence, to dispose ^f stwife, a daugh- 
ter, or a sister ; the second, by betraying or under- 
mining his predecessor ; and the third is, a furi- 
ous zeal in public a8a©nihliv%, against the corruptions 
of the court. But a wise prince would rather choosd 
to employ those who practise the last of these methods ; 
because such zealots prove always the most obsequi- 
ous and subservient to the will and passions of their 
master. That these mi nisTcrs, 'having all employ* 
ments at ^lelr disposal, preserve themselves in power 
by bribing the majority of a sjhate or great council ; • 
and at laA, by an expedient called an act 
nity (whereof I descujjbed the nature to him), they 
secure themselves from after-reckonings, and retire 
fromtlic public laden with thS spoils of the nation. 

“The palace of chief m%iister is a seminary to 
breed up others in his own trade: the pages, lackeys, 
and porter, by imitating their master, become minis- 
ters of state in their several districts, :gid learn to 
8xcel in the tllree principal ingredients of insolence, 
lying, and bribery. '•Accordingly, they ha^e a sub- 
altern court paid to, them by persons of the best 
rank ; and gometimos by the foi-ce of dexterity and 
impudence, arrive, througli several gradations, to^be 
successors to their lord. 

<* Hesis usually governed by a decayed wench, or 
favourite footman, who arc the tunnels through 
which all graces are conveyed, and may properly 
be called, in the last resort, the governors of the 
kingflom.” 

yiic day, in discourse, my master havi^ig heard 
me mention the nobility of my country, was pleased 
to make me a compliment which 1 could not pretend 
to deserve: “That he was sure I must have been 
bom of some noble family, because 1 far exceeded 
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in shape, colour, and cloanlincfls, all tht Yahoos of 
his nation, although I seemed to fail in strength and 
agility, which must be imputed to my dilFercnt way 
of living from those other brutes ; and besides, J was 
not only endowed with the faculty of speech, but 
likewise with some rudiments of reason, to^ degree 
that, with all his acquaintance, I passed ft;r a 
prodig)\” 

He made me observe, “ that among the 
ITouyhnhnmsf the white, tbc sorrel, and the iron- 
gray were nftt so exactly shaped as the bi^', the 
dapple-gray, and the black; nor born with equal 
talents of mind, or a capacitj to improve them; and 
therefore continue alwajs in the condition of ser- 
Tants, '^ithoyt ever aspiring to match out of their 
own race, which, in that couiftry, wouldcbc reckoned 
monstrous and uniiatuml.** 

1 i&ade his honour my most humble acknowledg- 
ments for the good opinion Ire was pleased to con- 
ceive of me, but assured him,, at the same time, 
“ that my birth was of the lower sort, ;!iaviiig been 
born of plain honest parents, who were just able to 
give me a tolerable education ; that nobility among 
us was altogether a dilFoient tiling from 'the idea he 
had of it ; tJiat our young noblemen are bred from 
their cbMdhood in idleness and luxury ; that as soon 
as ^rears will permit, they consume their ^igour, and 
contract odious disc'ascs among lewd females ; and 
when their fortunes are almost ruined, they marry*" 
some W'oinaii of mean birth, disagreeable person, 
and unsound constitution (merely for the sake of 
money,) whom they hate and despise ; that the pro- 
ductions of such marriages arc generally scrofulous, 
rickety, or deformed children ; by which means the 
family seldom continues above three generations, 
unless the wife takes care to provide a healthy 
father, among lier neighbours or domestics, in order 
to improve and co&tiiiuc the breed ; that a weak, 
diseased body, a meagre countenance, and sallow 
complexion, are iho'truc marks of noble blood ; and 
a healthy, robust appearance is so disgraceful in a 
man of •quality, that the w’orld concludes his real 
father to have been a groom or a coachman. The 
imperfections of his mind run parallel with those of 
his body, being a composition of spleen, duluess, 
ignorance, caprice, sensuality, and pride. 

** Without the coju^entcof this illustrious body, no 
law can be enacted, repealed, or altered : and these 
nobles have likewise tJ^c decision of all oar posscs- 
*8ioiu|^^bout appeal." ^ 

CHAJ»TER VII. 

The anther's great love of Ins native country. Ilis maiiter's 
observations upon the colbtitution and odmlnistmtinn of 
England, as described by the author, with parallel cases 
and comparisons. Ilis master’s obHerrations upon human 
^ nature. 

• • 

The rea'der may be disposed to^ondA how I could 
prevail on myself to give so free a representation of 
my own species, among a race of mortals who are 
already**too apt to conceive the vilest ^opinion of 
human kind, from that entire congruity between me 
and their Yahoos. But I must freely confess, that the 
many virtues of those excellent quadrupeds^ placed 
in opposite view to human corruptions, had so far 
opened my eyes and enlarged ^my understanding, 
that 1 began to view the actions and passions of man 
in a very different light, and to think the honour of 
my own hind not worth managing ; which, beside.^ it 
was impossible for roe to do, before a person of so 
acute a Judgment as my master, who daily convinced 
flhe of a ^ousand faults in mysdf, whereof I fiad not 
t^e least perception before, and which, with us, 


would never be nufhbered, even among human in*- 
firmitics. I ha<l likewise learned, from his example, 
an utter detestation of all falsehood or disguise ; an«i 
truth appeared so amiable to me, that 1 determined 
upov sacrificing everything to it. 

Let me deal so candidly with the reader, as to 
confess that there was yet a much stronger motive for 
the freedom I took in my representation of things. 
I had not yet been a year in this country, before I 
contracted sqf^h a love and veneration fojr the inha- 
bitants, that 1 entered on a firm resolution inner to 
return to human kind, but to pass the rest of my life 
among these admirable Ucuyktihiimst in the contem- 
plation and practice of every virtue, where I could 
have no example or incitement to vice. But it was 
decf^cd by fortune, my peq)etual enemy, that so 
great a fclicr*y should not fall to my share. How- 
ever, it is now some comfort to refleCI, that in what 
I said of my countryMcn, I extenuated their faults 
as much as 1 durst before so strict an examiner, and 
upon every article ga^e as favourable a turn as the 
matter would bear. For, indeed, who is there alive 
that will not be swayed by liis bias and partiality to 
the place of })is birth t 

1 liafc related the substance of several conversa- 
tfl>ns I had with my master during ihc greatest part 
of the time 1 had the honouf’ to be in his service, but 
have, indeed, for breviH'j-sakc, omitted much more 
than is here set d<r,vn. 

When I had answered all his questions, and his 
curiosity seemed to be fully satisfied, he sent for me 
one morning early, and commanded me to sit down 
at some distance (an honour which he had never 
before conferred upon me). He said, “he had been 
very seriously considering my whole story^, as far as 
it related both to myself and my country ; that he 
looked upon us ns assort of animals, to whose share, 
by w'hat accident be could not conjecture, some small 
pittance of reason had fallen, whereqf we made no 
other use, than, by its assistance, to aggravate our 
natural corruptions, and to acquire new ones, which 
Nature had not given us ; that we disarmed ourselves 
of the few abilities she had bestowed, had been 
Srery successful iu multiplying our original wants, 
and seemed to spend our whole lives in vain endea- 
vours to supply them by our own inventions; that 
as to myself, it was manifest I had neither the 
strength nor agility of a common Yahoo; that I 
walked infirmly on my hinder feet, hud found out a 
contrivance to make my c]|iws of no use or defence, 
and to remove the hair from my chin, which was in- 
tcnd cjjl ***' ?i^helter from the sun and tho weather. 
Lastly, that I could neither run with speed, nor 
climb trees like my brethren,'' as he called them, 
**the Yahoos in his country. 

** That oA '^ institutions of government and law 
were plainly owing to our gross defects in reason, 
and by consequence in virtue ; because reason alone 
is sufficient to govern a rational creature; which 
was, therefore, a character we had no pretence to 
challenge, even from the account I had given of my 
own Dcople ; although hti manifestly perceived, that, 
ill oraer to favour them, I had concealed many par- 
ticulars, and often said tlie thing which was not. 

“ He was the more confirmed in this opinion, be- 
cause, he observed, that, as I agreed in every feature 
of my body with oth« Yahoos^, except where it was 
to my real disadvantage in point of strength, speed, 
and activity, the shortness of my claws, and some 
other particulars where nature had no part ; so, from 
the representation 1 had given him of our lives, our 
manners, and our actions, he found as near a resem- 
blance in the disposition of our minds." He said, 
the Yahoos were known to hate one another more 
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than they did any different apecies of animalsy and 
the reason usually assigned ivas» the odiousness of 
their own Bhufes, which all could see hi the rest, 
but not in thomsclves. He had, therefore, begun to 
think it not unwise in us to cover our bodie% and 
by that invention conceal many of our deformities 
from each other, which would else be hardly sup- 
portable. But he now found he had been mistaken, 
and that the dissensidns of those brides in his coun- 
try were owing to the same cause witlji ours, as I hdfi 
described them. For if,'* said he, “you throw among 
five Yahoos as much food as would be sufficient for 
fifty, they will, instead of eating peaceably, fall to- 
gether by the ears, each single one impatient to have 
all to itself, and therefore a servant was usually em- 
ployed to stand by while they were feeding ab#oad, 
and those kept at bom* wore tied at a distance from 
each other; that if a cow died of age or acci- 
dent, before a Houyhnhnm osuld secure it for his 
own YahodSt those in the i^ighbourhood would 
come in herds to seize it, and tlicn would ensue 
such a battle as I had described, with terrible wounds, 
made by their claws, on both sides, although they 
seldom were able to kill one another, for want of 
such convenient instruments of death as we«had in- 
vented. At other times, the like battles have been 
fought between the Ytthoos of several neighbour- 
hoods, without any visible vause ; those of one dis- 
trict watching all opportunities te surprise the next, 
before they are prepared. But if they find their 
project has miscarried, they return home, and, for 
want of enemies, engage in what I call a civil war 
among themselves. 

“That in some fields of his country there are cer- 
tain shining stones of several colours, whereof the 
Yahoos are violently fond ; and when part of these 
stones is fixed in the earth, as it sometimes happens, 
they will dig with their claws for whole days to get 
them out ; thjn carry them away, and hide them by 
heaps in their kernels, but still looking round with 
great caution, for fear their comrades should find out 
their treasure.’* My master said, “ he could never 
discover the reason of this unnatural appetite, or 
how these stones could be of any use to a Yaho^^ 
but now he believed it might proceed from the same 
principle of avarice which I had ascribed to man- 
kind : that he had once, by way of experiment, pri- 
vately removed a heap of these stones from the 
place where one of his Yahoos had buried it; 
whereupon the sordid ai^mal, missing his treasure, 
by his loud lamenting brought the whole herd to 
the place, there miserably howled, thel*tf^U to biting 
and tearing the rest, began to pine away, would nei- 
ther eat, nor sleep, nor work, till he ordered ^ ser- 
vant privately to convey the stones into the same 
hole, and hide them as before ; which, when his 
Yahoo had found, he presently recovered his Spirits 
and good humour, but took care to remove them to 
a better hiding-place, and has ever since been a very 
serviceable brute." 

My master further assured me, which I also cA- 
served myself, “ that in tHb fields where the shining 
stones abound, the fiercest and most frequent^attles 
are fought, occasioned by perpetual inroads of the 
neighbouring Yahoos,** 

He said, “ It was common, when two Yahoo dis- 
covered such a stone in a field, and were contending 
which of them should be the proprietor, a third would 
take the adnantage, and carry it away from them 
both," which my master would needs contend to 
have some kind of resemblance with our suits at 
law ; wherein I thought it for our credit not to un- 
deedve him, since the decision he mentioned was 
milch more equitable than many deoirees among us ; 


because thq^laintiff and defendant there lost nothing 
besides the stone they contended for, whereas our 
courts of equity would never have dismissed the 
cause, while either of them had anything left. 

My master, continuing his discourse, said, “ there 
was nothing that rendered the Yahoos more odious 
thaj^ tlulr undistinguishing appetite to devour every- 
thing tnat came in their way, whether herbs, roots, 
berries, the corrupted flesh of animals, or all mingled 
together : and it was peculiar in theii^ temper, that 
they i^ere fonder of wha\ they could get by rapine 
or stealth, at a greater distance, than much better 
food provided for them at home. If their prey held 
out, they would eai till they ready to burst ; 
after which nature had pointed out to them a certain 
root that gaye them a general cvacuatidh. * 

“ There was also another kind of root, very juicy, 
but somewhat rare and difficult to be found, which 
the Yafioos sought fo| with much eagerness, and 
would suck it with great delight :«it produced in 
them the sag;^ effdbts that wine has upon us. It 
would make them sometimes hug, and sometimes 
tear one another : they would howl, and grin, and 
chatter, and reel, and tumble, and then fall asleep 
in the mud." 

I did indeed observe that the Yahoos were the 
only animals in this country subject to any diseases ; 
which, however, were much fewer than horses Rave 
among us, and contracted, not by any ill treatment 
they meet with, but by the nastiness and greediness 
of that sordid brute. Neither has their language 
any more than a general appellation for those mala- 
dies, which is borrowed from the name of the beast, 
and called hnmyahoo or Yahoo's ex>ih ^^nd the cure 
prescribed is a mixture of their own dung and urine, 
forcibly put doivn the Yahoo's throat. This I have 
since often known to have been taken with success, 
and do here freely recommend to my countrymen, 
for the public good, as an admirable specific against 
all diseases pr^uced by repletif^. e 

“ As to hiarning, government, arts, manufactures, 
and the like,** my master confessed, “ he could find 
little or no resemblance b Jtween the Yahoos of that 
country and those in ours ; for he only meant to ob- 
serve what parity there was in our natures. He had 
heard, indeed, some curious Houyhnhnms observe, 
that in most herds there was a sort of ruling Yahoo^ 
(as among us there is generally some le^ing or 
principal stag in a park,) who was always more de- 
formed in body, and mischie^us in disposition, thaiv 
any of tile rest ; that this leader had usuJHy^ti fa- 
vourite as like hims^f as he could get, whose em- 
ployment was to lick his master’s feet and posteriors, 
and* drive the female Yahoo^ to his kennel [flattery 
and pimping] ; for which was now and then re- 
warded with a piece of ass's flesh. This favourite 
is hated by the whole herd, and therefore, to protect 
himself, keeps always near the person ^f his leader. 
He usually continues in office till a worse can be 
found ; but the veryTnoment he is discarded, his suc- 
cessor, at the head of all the Yahoos in that district, 
young aneroid, male and female, come in*a body, 
anH discharge their excrements upon him, from head 
to foot. But how far tJiis might be applicable to 
our cigirts, and favourites, and ministers of state, my 
master said I could best determine.** 

1 durst make no return to this malicious insinua- 
tion, which debased human understanding below the 
sagacity of a common hound, who has Judgment 
enough to distinguish and follow the (ry of tlie 
aolest dog in the pack, without being ever mi»- 
Uken. 

My master told me « there were some qualities re- 
markable in the YdAoos, which he had not observed 
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me to mention, or at least very 8lightly\ in the ac- 
counts I bad given him of human kind.” He said, 
** those animals, like other brutes, had their females 
in common ; but in this they differed, that the she 
Yahoo would admit the males while she was preg- 
nant; and that the hes would quarrel vid fight 
with the females, as fiercely as with eacK^ other ; 
both which practices were such degrees of infamous 
brutality, as no other sensitive creature ever 
arrived at. ^ 

** Another rthing he woiftlered at in the Yahoost 
ivas their strange disposition to nastiness and dirt ; 
whereas there appears to be a natural love of clean- 
liness in all otheV apimals.” to the two former 
accusations, I was glad to let them pass without any 
reply, b'oeau^ I had not a wprd to offej^ upon them 
in defence of my species, which otherwise I cer- 
tainly had done from my o^vn inclinations.' But I 
could have easily vindicated human kind from the 
imputation of singularity upon the last article, if 
there had been any swine in thUt coi^ry, (as, un- 
luckily for me, there were not), whicF* although it 
may be a sweeter quadruped tlian a Yahoot cannot, 
I humbly conceive, in justice, pretend to more 
cleanliness ; and so his honour himself must have 
owned, if he had seen their filthy way of feeding, 
and thellr custom of wallowing and sleeping in the 
mud. 

My master likewise mentioned another quality , 
which his seiv'ants had discovered in several Yahoos, 
and to him was wholly unaccountable. He said, 

a fancy would sometimes take a Yahoo to retire 
into a corner to lie doum, and howl, and groan, and 
spurn away all that came near him, although he 
were young and fat, wanted neither food nor water ; 
nor did the servant imagine what could possibly 
ail him. And the only remedy they found was, to 
set him to hard work, adter which he would infalli- 
bly come to himself. To this I was silent, out of 
partiality to my cwiUdnd ; yet here I could plainly 
discover the true seeds of spleen, which only seizes 
on the lazy, the luxurious, and the rich; who, if 
they wer^B forced to und&'go the same regimen, I 
would undertake for the cure. 

His honour had further observed, ** that a female 
Yahoo would often stand behind a bank or a bush, 
to gaze on the young males passing by, and then ap- 
pear, and hide, ufAfbg lhany antic gestures and 
grimaces ; at which time it was observed ^hat she 
bad a most offensive smell ; and when any of the 
mal <^< j^ anced, would slowly retire looking often 
back, and with a counterfeit ^ow of fear, run off 
into some convenient place where she knew the 
male would follow her.* t 

** At other times, if a f^ale stranger came among 
them, three or four of her own sex would get about 
her and stare, and chatter, and grin, and smell her 
all over, and {^en turn off with gestures that seemed 
to express contempt and disdain.” * 

Perhaps my master might refilfie a little in these 
speculations which he had drawn from what he ob- 
served Is^mself, or had been told him ^y others; 
however, I could not reflect without some amaze- 
ment, and much sorrow, that the rudiments of 
lewdness, coquetry, censuref and scandal, ^ould 
have place by instinct in womankind. 

I expected every moment that my master would 
accuse the Yahoos of those unnatural appetites in 
both sexes, so common among us. But Nature, it 
seems, has not been so expert a School-mistress; 
and these politer pleasures are entirely the produj- 
tiont of Art and Reason on our side of the globe. 


CHAPTER VXII. 

The author relates several particulars of the Yahoos. The 

great \irtues of the llouyhuhnms. The <w'diicatioii and ex- 
ercise of their youth. Tlieir general assembly. 

As I ought to have understood human nature much 
better than I supposed it possible for my master to 
do, BO it was easy to apply the cbaractcr he gave of 
the Yahoos to myself and my countrymen ; and I 
believed 1 could yet make further discoveries from 
my own observation. I therefore often begged his 
Ifbuour to let me go among the herds o{ ' Yahoos in 
the neighbourhood; to which he always very gra- 
ciously consented, being perfectly convinced that 
the hatred I bore these brutes would never suffer 
me to be corrupted by them; and his honour 
ordq^ed one of his servants a strong sorrel nag, very 
honest and ^od-natui-cd, to j)e my guard ; without 
whose protection I durst not undert^c such adven- 
tures ; for I have already told the reader how much 
I was pestered by these odious aiiimah upon my 
first arrival ; and I liftcrward failed very narrowly 
three or four times of falling into their clutches, 
when I happened to stray at any distance without 
my hanger. And I have reason to believe they had 
some imagination that I was of their own species ; 
which I often assisted myself by stripping up my 
sleeves and showing my naked arms and breasts i:i 
their sight, when my pi^tector was with me. At 
which times they ^oulcf approach as near as they 
durst and imitate my actions, after the manner of 
monkeys, but ever with great signs of hatred ; as a 
tame jackdaw with cap and stockings, is always per- 
secuted by the wild ones when he happens to be got 
among them. 

They are prodigiously nimble from their infancy. 
However, T once caught a young male of three 
years old, and endeavoured by all marks of tender- 
ness to make it quiet; but the little imp fell a 
squalling, and scratching, and biting with such vio- 
lence that 1 was forced to let it go ; add it was high 
time ; for a whole troop of old ones came about us 
at the noise; but finding the cub was safe, (for 
away it ran,) and my sorrel nag being by, they 
^arst not venture near us. I observed the young 
animaTs flesh to smell very rank, and the stink was 
somewhat between a weasel and a fox, but much 
more disagreeable. 1 forgot another circumstance, 
(and perhaps, 1 might have the reader’s pardon if it 
were wholly omitted,) that wliilc 1 held the odious 
vermin in my hands, it voided its filthy excrements 
of a yellow liquid substance all over my clothes ; 
but by goo^^rtuiic there was a small brook hard 
by, whiW’^vashed myself as clean as I could, al- 
though 1 durst not come into my master’s presence 
until I were sufficiently aired. 

By what I could discover, the Yahoos appear to 
be the most unteachable of all animals ; their capa- 
cities never reaching higher than to draw or carry 
burdens. Yet I am of opinion this defect arises 
chiefly from a pervefse, restive disposition ; for they 
ajis cunning, malicious, treacherous, and revenge- 
ful. They are strong andshardy, but of a cowardly 
spirit, sand by consequence insolent, abject, and 
cruel. It is observed, that the red haired of both 
sexes are more libidinous and mischievous than the 
re^, whom yet they much exceed in strength and 
aeflvity. * 

The ITouyhnhnms keep the Yahoos for present use 
in huts not far from the house ; but^io rest are 
sent abroad to certain fields where they dig up 
roots, eat several kinds of herbs, and search about 
for cairion, or sometimes catch weasels and hthimuhSt 
fa sort of wild rat,) which they greedily devour. 
Nature has taught them to dig deep holes with their 
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nails on the side of a rising ground, wherein the 
lie by themselves ; only the kcimeU of the female 
are larger, suflflfcient to hold two or thre«* cubs. 

.They swim from their infancy like frogs, and are 
able to continue long under water, where they §ften 
take fish, which the females carry home to their 
young. And upon this occasion 1 hope the reader 
will pardon my relating an odd adventure. 

Being one day abroad with my, protector, the 
sorrel nag, and the weather exceeding hot, I eiij 
treated him to let me bathe in a river that was near? 
lie consented, and I immediately stript myself 
stark naked, and went down softly into the stream. 
It happened that a young female Yafioo, standing 
behind a bank, saw the wdiolc proceeding, and in- 
flamed by desire, as the nag and I conjectured, cftme 
rnniiing with all specc^ and lca[)cd into the water, 
witbin five yards of the place where I bathed. I 
was never in my life so terribly frightened. The 
nag was grafting at some dista^ice, not suspecting 
any harm. She embraced me after a most fulsome 
manner. I roared as loud as 1 could, and the nag 
came galloping towards me, whereupon slie quitted 
her grasp with the utmost reluctancy, and leaped 
upon the opposite bank, where she stood tga/ing 
ami howling all die time I was putting on iny clothes. 

This was a matter of diversion to my master and 
his family, as well as of mortification to myself ; for 
now I could no longer deny tirat ^ was a real Yahoo 
ill every limb and feature, since the females had a 
natural propensity to me as one of their ow'ii species. 
Neither was tlie. hair of this brute of a red colour, 
(which might ha\c been some excuse for an appetite 
a little irregular,) hut black as a hloe, and her coun- 
tenance did not make an ajrpoaranec altogether so , 
hideous as the rest of her kind ; for I think she j 
could not he above eleven years ^Id. 

Having lived three yeare in this country, the 
reader, 1 suppose, W'ill expect that T should, like 
other traveller*, give him some account of the man- 
ners and customs of its inhabitants, which it was 
indeed my principal study to learn. 

As these noble HowjhnJmms arc endowed by 
nature with a general disposition to all virtues, amfi 
have no conceptions or ideas of what is oil in a 
rational creature, so their grand inn vim is, to culti- 
vate reason, and to he wholly governed by it. 
Neither is reason among them a point ])rohlematieal 
as with us, where men can argue with ])Iausibility 
on both 8i»l(’s of the question, but strikes you with 
immediate convirtion, as it must needs do, where it 
is nut mingled, obscured, or discolouredulw passion 
and interest. I remember it was with eattrjfhie 
difficulty that I could bring my master to under- 
stand the meaning of the word opinion^ or hovV a 
point could be disputable ; because reason taught us 
to affirm or deny only where we are certain ; and 
beyond our knowledge w'C cannot do cither : so that 
controversies, wranglings, dis])utes, and positiveness, 
in false or dubious propositions, arc evils unknowm 
among the Ilouyhnhnms* In the like manner, whet# 
I used to explain to him oft- several systems of na- 
tural philosophy, he would laugh, ** that a crcQiture 
pretending to reason should value itself upon the 
knowledge of other people’s conjectures, and in 
’things whore that knowledge, if it were certaii^ 
could be of no use.” Wherein he agreed entirely 
with the sentiments of Socrates, as Blato delivers 
them ; whicl^ mention as the liighest honour I can 
do to that prince of philosophers. I have often 
since reflected what destruction such doctrine would 
make in the libraries of Europe^ and how many 
paths of fame would^ be then shut up iu the learned 
world. 


Friendshi# and benevolence are the two principal 
virtues among the Houyhnhnma^ and these not con- 
fined to particular objects, hut universal to the 
whole race ; for a stranger from the remotest part 
is equally treated with the nearest neighbour, and 
whereveahe goes looks upon himself as at home. * 
Thev piAerve decency and civility in the highest 
degrees* but are altogether ignorant of ceremony. 
They have no fondness for their colts or foals, hut 
the care they take in educating them proceeds en- 
tirely from the dictates of reason. Anp I observed 
my master to show the same affection to his neigh- 
bour’s issue that he had for his own. 'I’liey will 
have it that nature leaches them t# love the whole 
species, and it is reason only ftiat makes a distinc- 
tion of persons, where ^herc is a superter degree of 
virtue. * 

When the matron Ilotiyhnhnms have produced* 
one of each sex, they no longer accompany with 
tlieir consorts, except tney lose one q|' their issue by 
some casualty which very seldom happens; hut in 
such a case tIScy meet again ; or when the like acci- 
dent befalls a person whose wife is past hearing, 
some other couple bestow on him one of their own 
colts, and then go together again until the mother is 
pregnant. This caution is necessary to prevent the 
umtry from being overburdened with niUnbers. 
But the race of inferior tiouyhnhnmft, bred up td be 
^rvants, is not so strictly limited upon this article ; 
these are allowed to produce three of each sex, to be 
lomestics in the noble families. 

In their marriages they are exactly careful to 
•boose such colours as will not make any disagree- 
ible mixture iu the breed. Strength is chiefly va- 
ued in the male, and comeliness in the female ; not 
ipon the account of love, hut to preserve the race 
from degenerating ; for where a female happens to 
excel in strcngtli, a consort is chosen with regard to 
comeliness. 

Courtship, love, presents, joiijiturifs, settlements, 
have no place in their thoughts, or terms whereby 
to express them in their language. The young cou- 
ple meet and are joined, rarely because if is the 
determination of their parents and friends; it is 
what they see done every day, and they look upon 
it as one of the necessary actions of a reasonable 
being. But the violation of marriage, or any other 
unchastity, was never heaW o.'’^ and the married 
pair pass their lives with the same friendship and 
mutual beiicvolence that thej^ear to all others of, 
the same •species who come in their way, -nMiout 
jealousy, fondness, quarrelling, or discontent. 

In educating the ycJlith of both sexes, their me- 
thod's admirable, and highly Reserves our imitation. 
These are not suffered to ta|)tc a grain of oats, ex- 
cept upon certain days till eighteen years old ; nor 
milk, but very rarely ; and in summer they graze 
two hours in the morning and as many ^n the even- 
ing, which their parents likewise observe : bul the 
servants are not allo»vcd above half that time, and a 
great part of their grass is brought home, which they 
eat at the nmst convenient hours, when they«an be 
best spared Trom work. • 

Temperance, industry, exercise and cleanliness, 
are IheJessons equally enjoined to the young ones 
of both sexes, and my master thought it monstrous 
in us to give the females a different kind of educa- 
tion from the males, except in articles of domestic 
management ; whereby, as he truly o\jservcd, one 
half of our natives were good for nothing but bring- 
ing children into the world; and to trust 'the care 
of our children to such useless animals, he said, was 
yet a greater instance of brutality. 

But the SbuyAnhnms train up their youth to 
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strength, speed, and hardiness, by exercising them 
in running races up and down steep hiils, and over 
hard atony grounds ; and when they arc nil in a 
sweat, they are ordered to leap over head and ears 
into a pond or ri\er. Four times a yearathe youth 
of a certain district meet to show their proficiency 
in running and leaping, and other feats otistrength 
and agility, where the victor is rewarded* wfth a 
song in his or her praise. On this festival the ser- 
vants drive a herd of Yahoos into the field, laden 
with hay, apd oats, and \nilk, for a repast to the 
Houyhnhnms ; after which these brutes are*imme- 
diately driven back again, for fear of being noisome 
to the assembly. * 

Every fourth year* at the vernal equinox, there is 
a repreeentative council of t]ie whole nation, which 
meets in a plain about twenty miles froBti our house, 
and continues about five or six days. Here they 
inqmre into the state and condition of the several 
districts ; whe^ier they abohnd or be deficient in 
hay or oats, or cows or Yahoos f* and wherever there 
is any want, (which is but seldom) it immediately 
supplied by unanimous consent and contribution. 
Here likewise the regulation of children is settled ; 
as for instance, if a Houyhnhnm has two males, he 
changes one of them with another that has two 
femalef; and when a child has been lost by any 
casualty where the mother is past breeding, it is 
determined what family in the district shall breed 
another to supply the loss. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A grand debate at the geneiut assembly of the Iloiiyhuhnms. 
aud how It was detei mined. The learning of the llony^ 
htihnins. Their buildings, Thi’ii manner of burials. The 
defects euc*s» of their language. 

One of these grand assemblies was held in my 
time, about three months before my departure, whi- 
ther my master wAt as the representative of our 
district. In th^ ccmncil was resumed their old de- 
bate, and indeed the only debate that ever happened 
in their country ; whereof my master after his 
return 5a\e me a very i^ticular account. 

The question to be debated was, “ Whether the 
Yahoos should be exterminated from the face of the 
earth t" One of the members for the affirmative 
offered several arguments of great strength and 
weight, alleging, *tha9 as the Yafwos were the 
must filthy, noisome, and deformed animals ivhich 
• nature ever produced f«o they were the in^t restive 
and dadocible, mischievous and malicioi^s. They 
would privattdy suck the teats of the Houyhnhnms* 
cows, kill and devour their cafli, trample down their 
oats and'grass if they were not continually watched, 
and commit a thousand^other extravagancies.’* He 
took notice of a general tradition, ** that Yahoos had 
not been always in their country, but that many 
ages ago twg of these brutes appeared together upon 
& mountain ; whether produced by tl^p heat of the 
sun upon corrupted mud andr slime, or from the 
ooze and froth of the sea, was never known : that 
these JSfihoos engendered, and their brood in a short 
tin»e grew so numerous as to overnin aifil infest the 
whole nation : that the Houyhnknmst to get rid of 
this evil made a general hunting, and at last enclosed 
the whole herd ; and destroying the eldef, every 
Houyhnhnm kept two young ones in a kmnel, and 
brought them to such a degree of tamenessr'as an 
animal so ssvage by nature can be capable of ac- 
quiring using them for draught and carriage : that 
there seemed to be much truth in this tradition, 4nd 
that those creatures could not be ylnhniamshy, (or 
aborigines of the land,) because of the violent hatred 
the Houyhnhnms as wel! as sib other animals .bore 


them; which although their evil disposition suffi- 
ciently deserved, cpuld never have arrived at so 
high a degree if they had been ahomgines ; or else 
they would have long since been rooted out ; that 
the inhabitants, taking a fancy to use the service of 
the Yahoost had very imprudently neglected to cul- 
tivate the breed of asses, which are a comely animal, 
easily kept, more tame and orderly, without any 
offensive smell ; strong enough for labour, although 
they yield to the other in agility of body ; and if 
flicir braying be no agreeable sound, it is far pre- 
ferable to the horrible bowlings of the Yahoos*' 
Several others declared their sentiments to the 
same purpose, when my master proposed an expe- 
dient to the assembly, whereof he had indeed bor- 
rovwd the hint from me. ** He approved of the 
tramtion mentioned by the honourable member who 
spoke befor^, and affirmed thkt the two Yahoost said 
to be the first seen among them, had been driven 
thither over the sea ; that coming to laqd and being 
forsaken by their ifempanions, they retired to the 
mountains, and degenerating by degrees, became in 
process of time much more savage than those of 
their own species in the country whence these two 
originijs came. The reason of this assertion was, 
t)^at he had now in his possession a certain wonder- 
ful Yahoot (meaning myse^,) whicn most of them 
had heard of, and ma^ of them had seen. He 
then related to them hmv he first found me ; that 
my body w'as all Avered with an artificial compo- 
sure of the skins and hairs of other animals ; that I 
spoke in a language of my own, and had thoroughly 
learned theirs ; that I had related to him the acci- 
dents which brought me thither ; that when he saw 
me without my covering, I was an exact Yahoo in 
every part, only of a whiter colour, less hairy, and 
with shorter claws. He added how 1 had endea- 
voured to persuade him, that in my own and other 
countries, the Yahoos acted as the governing, ra- 
tional animal, and held the Houyhnknms in servi- 
tude ; that he observed in me all the qualities of a 
YahoOf only a little more civilized by some tincture 
of reason ; which however, was in a degree as far 
inferior to the Houyhnhnm race, as the Yahoos of 
their country w'ere to me ; that among other things, 
1 mentioned a custom we had of castrating Houy- 
hnhnms when they were young, in order to render 
them tame ; that the operation was easy and safe ; 
that it was no shame to leant wisdom from brutes, 
as industry is taught by the ant, and building by the 
swallow ; (for so I translfte the word lyhannh^ al- 
thoug h it much larger fowl ;) that this inven- 
tion practised upon the younger Yahoos 

here, which beside rendering them tractable and 
fitter for use, would in an age, put an end to the 
whole species without destroying life ; that in the 
meantime the Houyhnhnms should be exhorted to 
cultivate the breed of asses, which, as they are in all 
respects more valuable brutes, so they have this ad- 
vantage, to be fit fer service at five years old, which 
others are not till twelve.** 

This was all my ma^r thought fit to tell me at 
that lime, of what passed in the grand council. But 
he was pleased to conceal one particular which re- 
lated personally to myself, whereof I soon felt the 
unhappy effect, as the reader will know in its proper 
jfiace, and whence I date all the succeeding mis- 
fortunes of my life. * 

The Houyhnhnms have no letters, and conse- 
quently their knowledge is all traditioilkl ; but there 
happening few events of any moment among a 
people BO well united, naturally disposed to every 
virtue, wholly governed by reason, and cut off from 
ail commerce with other nations, the historical part 
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is easily preserved without burdening Uieir memo- 
ries. I have already observed that they are subject 
to no diseases, and therefore can ha\e no need of 
physicians. However, they have excellent medi- 
cines, composed of herbs, to cure accidental bruises 
and cuts in the pastern or frog of the foot, by sharp 
stones, as well as other maims and hurts in the 
several parts of the bqdy. 

They calculate the year by the revolution of the 
sun and the moon, but use no subdivisions int^ 
wi'cks. They are well enough acquainted with the 
motions of those two luminaries, and understand the 
nature of eclipses ; and this is the utmost progress 
of their astronomy. 

Ill poetry they must bo allowed to excel all other 
moilals, wherein the justness of their similies^nd 
the minuteness, as wtfll as exactness «i' their de- 
scriptions, are* indeed inimitable. Their verses 
abound very^much in botli of iKicse, and usually con- 
tain cither some exalted notions of friendshij) and 
benevolence, or the praises of those who were vic- 
tors in races and other bodily exercises. Their 
buildings, although very rude and simple, are not 
incon>enicnt but well contrived to defend them 
from all injuries of cold and heat. They^ave a 
kind of tree, whfeh, at fc^ty years old, loosens in the 
root, and falls ■with the first storm : it grows very 
straight, and, being pointed^ike stakes with a sharp 
Slone, (for the Ilouyhnhmns kiAw not the use of 
iron,) they stick llicni erect in the ground, about 
ten inches asunder, and then w'eave in oat-straw, or 
sometimes wattles betw’^cen them. The roof is 
made after the same manner and so arc the doors. 

'riie Uouijhnhnms use the hollow part between 
the pastern and the hoof of the fore-feet, as we do 
our hands, and this \vith greater dexterity than 1 
could at first imagine. I have sceti a white mare of 
our family thread a needle (which I lent her on 
purpose) witU that joint. They milk their cows, 
reap their oats, and do all the work which requires 
hands in the same manner. They have a kind of 
hanl flints, which, by grinding against other stones, 
they form into instruments tJiat serve instead of 
wedges, axes, and hammers. With tools made of 
these flints, they likewise cut their hay and reap 
their oats, which tliere grow naturally in several 
fields ; the Yahoos draw home, their sheaves in car- 
riages, ami the servants tread them in certain covered 
huts to get out the grain which is kept in stores. 
They make a rude kind vf earthen and wooden ves- 
sels, and bake the former in the sun. 

It* they can avoid casualties, they dl^ ''»dv. of old 
age, and are buried in the obscurest places that can 
be found ; their friends and relations expressing 
neither joy nor grief at their departure ; nor docs 
the dying person discover the least regret that he is 
leaving the world, any more than if he were upon 
returning home from a visit to one of his neighbours. 
1 remember my master having, once made an ap- 
pointnicMit w'ith a friend and his family to come to 
his house upon some alfi^r of importance ; on tile 
day fixed, the mistress and her two children came 
very late ; she made two excuses ; first for hir hus- 
band, who, as she said happened that very morning 
to Ihnuwnh, The word is strongly expressive in 
their language, but not easily rendered into Eng- 
lish. It signifies, ** to reiife to his first mother." 
Her cxciiRc for not coming sooner was, that her 
husband dyftig late in the morning, she was a good 
while consulting her servants about a convenient 
place where his body should be laid ; and 1 ob- 
served she behaved herself at our house as cheer- 
fully as the rest. She died about three months 
after. 


They llv^ generally to seventy or seventy-five 
years, very seldom to fiiurscorc. Some weeks before 
their death they feel a gradual decay, but without 
pain. During this time they arc much visited by 
their friends, because they cannot go abroad with 
their usu|d ease and satisfaction. However, about 
ten ^ay|| oefore their death, which they seldom fail 
in computing, they return the visits that have been 
made them by those who are nearest in the neigh- 
bourhood, being carried in a convenient sledge^ 
drawn J}y Yahoos; whichf vehicle they {ise, not only 
upon this occasion, but when they grow old, upon 
long journeys, or when they are lamed by any accident. 
And therefore when the dying /ToUyAwAwws return 
those visits, .they take a solemn leave of their friends, as 
if they were going to some remote parto^hc country, 
where they designed to pass the rest of their lives. 

I know not whether it may be worth observing, 
that the Houyhnhnms Jiave no word in their'^lan- 
guage to express anything that is e'^1, except what 
they borrow J^om the deformities or ill qualities of 
the Yahoos. U'hus they denote the folly of a ser- 
vant, an omission of a child, a stone that cuts their 
feet, a contfiiuance of foul or unseasonable weather, 
and the like, by adding to each the epithet of Yafioo. 
For instance — hhnm Yahoo^ whnaholm YahoOf ynlh~ 
mndwihlma YaJwo^ and an ill-contrived^house, 
ynholmhnmrohlnto Yahoo. 

► I could, with great pleasure, enlarge further upon 
the manners and virtues of this excellent people ; 
hut intending in a short time to publish a volume 
by itself, expressly upon that subject, T refer the 
reader thither, and in the mean time proceed to re- 
late my o>vn sad catastrophe. 

CHAPTER X. 

The author's economy and happy life among the llouyhn 
linms. His great improvement m \gtue, by conversing with 
them, 'fiieir coinersations. The author has notice gi\en 
him by his master, that he must deput from the country. 
He fails into a swoon from grief, ffSt suomits. He contrixes 
and finishes a canoe l>y the help of a fellow-servant, and puts 
to sea at a venture. 

■ 

1 HAD settled my little ec9homy to my own heart’s 
content. My master had ordered a room to be 
made for me, after their manner, about six yards 
from the house, the sides and floors of w'hich 1 plas- 
tered with clay, and covergd w^h rush-mats of my 
own contriving. 1 had beaten hemp, which there 
grows weld, and made of it assort of ticking : this I 
filled w^li the feathers of several birds I had takei^ 
with springes made of Yahoos* hairs, and • ^re ex- 
cellent food. 1 had* worked two chairs with my 
knife, the sorrel nag helpii^ me in the grosser and 
mofh laborious part. 'When my clothes were worn 
to rags, 1 made myself Gzhel's w'ith the skins of 
rabbits, and of a certain beautiful animal about the 
same size, called nnuhnoh, the skin of which is 
covered with a fine down. Of thest I alsa made 
very toleraSle stockings. I soled my shoes with 
wood, which I cut from a tree and fitted to the 
upper leather ; and when this was worn out, I sup- 
plied it \aith the skins of Yahoos dried iu^he sun. 
1 often got honey out of hollow trees, whibh I 
mingled with water or ate with my bread. No man 
could*more verify the a'uth of these two maxims, 
** That nature is very easily satisfied and, “ That 
necessity is the mother of invention." 1 enjoyed per- 
fect health of body and tranquillity of mind ; 1 did 
not feel the treachery or inconstancy of a friend, nor 
the injuries of a secret or open enemy ;• I hari no 
occasion of bribing, flattering, or pimping, to pro- 

■ The author has iuteutionally made use of inaesuMte ex- 
pressiuii and studied gicgligenco in order to make the style 
more like that of a seariuring man. 
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cure the favour of any great man or offeis minion ; I bo prouder to listen, than to dictate to the greatest 
wanted no fence against fraud or oppression; hero and wisest assembly in Europe. I admired the 
was neither physician to destroy my body nor lawyer strength, comeliness, and speed of^ the inhabitants, 
to ruin iny fortune ; no informer to watch my words and such a constellation of virtues, in such amiable 
and actions or forge accusations against me for hire : pei^sons, produced in me the highest veneration. At 
here were no gibers, censurers, backbilfers, pick- first, indeed, I did not feel that natural awt which 
pockets, highwaymen, hemsebreakers, ;(ttO|'ncys, the YahooSy and all other animals, bear towards 
bawds, buffoons, gamesters, politicians, wits, sple- them ; but it grew upon me b^ degrees, much sooner 
nctics, tedious talkers, controvertists, ravishers, than I imagined, and was miiiglcd with a respectful 
murtlcrers, jobbers, virtuosoes ; no leaders or fol- 4ove and gratitude, that they would condescend to 
lowers of piurty and faction ; no encourageraito vice, distinguish me from the rest of my species, 
by scduccmcnt or examples ; no dungeon, axes, gib- When I thought of my family, my friends, my 
bets, whipping-posts or pillories ; no cheating shop- countrymen, or the human race in general, I consi- 
keepers or incchanUs ; no pride, vanity, or affecta- dered tlicm, as they really were. Yahoos in shape and 
tion; no fops, bullies, drunkards, strolling whores, disposition, perhaps a little more civilized, and quali- 
or poxxs ; no ranting, Icwtf, expensive wives; no fieft with the gift of speech, but making no other use 
stupid, proud pedants ; no importunate, over-bear- of reason tf:an to improve aeid multiply those vices 
b«?,rtiuarrel 80 ine, noisy, roaring, empty, conceited, whereof their brethren in this country had only the 
swearing companions ; no sqmundrels raised from the share that nature allotted them. When I happened 
dqst upon the merit of their vices, or nobility thrown to behold the reflei^ion of my own forAi in a lake or 
into it on account of their virtues ; nah)rds, fiddlers, a fountain, I turned away my face in horror and de- 
judges, or dancing-masters. testation of myself, ami could better endure the 

I had the favour of being admitted to several sight of a common Yahooy than of my o^vn person. 
TIouyhnknms who came to visit or dine with my By conversing with the HouyhnhamSy and looking 
master, where his honour graciously sulfered me to upon fiiem with deliglit, I fell to imitate their gait 
wait yi the room, and listen to their discourse, sfnd gesture, which is now grown into a habit ; and 
Botih lie and his company would often descend to my friends uileii tell me, in^a blunt way, “that I trot 
ask me questions, and receive my answers. I had likeahorsc,’* which, however, I take for a great com- 
filso sometimes the honour of attending my master pliment. NeitheiVshall I disown, that in speaking 1 
in his visits toothers. I never presumed to speak, am apt to fall into the \oice and manner of the 
except in answer to a question ; and then 1 did it Ilouyhnhntnsy and hear myself ridiculed on that ac- 
>yith inward regret, because it was a loss of so much count, without the least mortificatiou. 
time for improving myself; but I was infiiiilely In the midst of all this happiness, and when I 
deliglilcd with the station of an humble auditor in Iboked upon myself to be fully settled for lifi', my 
such conversations, where nothing passed but what master sent for me one morning a little earlier than 
was useful, expressed in the fewest and most sign!- his usual hour. I observed by his countenance that 
ficant words ; where, as I have already said, the he was in some perplexity, and at a loss how to bc- 
greatest decency wfs observed, without the least gin what he had to speak. After a short silence, he 
degree of ceremony; whore no person spoke ^vithuut told me, “ he did not know how I would take what 
being pleased hifnsetf; and pleasing his companions : he was going to say. That in the last general as- 
where there was no interruption, tediousness, heat, scmbly, when the alfair of the Yahoos was entered 
or diffei;cncG of sentiments. They have a notion, upon, the representatives hud taken offence at his 
that when people are together, a short silence keeping a KaAoo (meaning myself) in his family, 
does much improve conversation : this I found to be more like a Uouyhnhnni than a brute animal : that 
true ; for during those little intermissions of talk, he was known frequently to converse with me, as if 
new ideas would arise in their minds, which ry he couhl receive some advantage or pleasure in my 
much enlivened thq .discourse. Their subjects are ‘ company ; that such a practice was not agreeable to 
generally on friendship and benevolence, on order reason or nature, or a thing ever heard of before 
and economy; sometimes upon the visibic opera- among them. The assembly did therefore exhort 
^ions nature, or ancient traditions ; ppon the him cither to employ me Uke the rest of my species, 
boundsand limits of virtue ; upon the unerring rules or eommand me to swim back to the place whence 
of reason ; or upon some deteruinations to be taken I cam^Mi^Vftt the first of these expedients was ut- 
at the next great asseii|})ly ; and often upon the va- tcrly rejected by all the Houyhnhnms who had evci 
rious excellencies of poetry. I may add, wilfjout seen me at his house or their own ; for they alleged, 
vanity, that ray presencc^often gave them sufficient that because 1 had some rudiments of reason added 
matter for discourse, because it afforded rny master to the natural pravity of those animals, it was to be 
an occasion of letting his friends into the history of feared I might be able to seduce them into the 
me awl my •country, upon which they were all woody and mountainous parts of the country, and 
pleased to descant, in a raanner^ot vc?y advantage- bring them in troops by night to destroy the Ilouyhn- 
oils to human kind ; and for that reason I shall not Jmms* cattle, as being naturally of the ravenous 
repeat what they said : only, I may be allowed to find, and averse from labour.'* 
observe, that his honour, to my great edmiration, My master added, “ Tiiat he was daily pressed by 
appeared to understand the nature of Yahoos much the Houyhnhnms of the neighbourhood to have the 
better than myself. He went through all our vices assembly's exhortation executed, which he could not 
and follies, and discovered many, which 1 ha€ never put off much longer. lie doubted it would be iin- 
mentir.ried to him, by only supposing what qualities possible for me to swim to another country, and 
Yahoo of their country, witO'a small proportion therefore wished I wduld contrive some sort of ve- 
of reason, might be capable of exerting ; and con- hide, resembling those I had described to him, tliat 
cludcyl, with too much probability, ** how vile, as well might carry me on the sea ; in which s;ork I should 
as raiseraKle, such a creature must be.” • have the assistance of his own servants, as well as 

I freely coufeas, that all the little knowledge I those of his neighbours." He concluded, “ That, 
have, of any value, was acquired by the lectures I for his own part, he could have been content to keep 
received from my master, and frpm hearing the dis- me in his service as long as I lived, because he 
courses of him and his friends ; to which I should found I had cured myself of some bad habits and 
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dispositions, by endeayouring, as far as my inferior 
nature was capable, to imitate the ITotiyhnhnnis.** 

I should here 4 )bserve to the reader, that a decree 
of the general assembly in this country is expressed 
by the word hnhloayn^ which signifies an exhorta- 
tion, as near as I can render it; for they have ^no 
conception how a rational creature can be compelled, 
blit only advised or exhorted, because no person can 
disobey reason, without giving up his claim to be- 
ing a rational creature. 

[ was struck with the utmost grief and despair at‘ 
my master's discourse ; and being unable to suppoii; 
the agonies I was under, I fell into a swoon at his 
feet. When 1 came to myself, he told me, “ that he 
concluded I had been dead; for these people are 
subject to no such imbecilities of nature. I an- 
swered in a faint voice, That death would have 
been too great a happiiilbss ; that althoufh I could 
not blame the assembly’s exhortation, or the urgency 
of his friends* yet, in my wealf and corrupt judg- 
ment, I thought it might consist ^ith reason to have 
been less rigorous ; that 1 could not swim a league, 
and probably the nearest land to theirs might be 
distant above a hundred ; that many materials, iie- 
cessai-y for making a small vessel to carry ijje off, 
were wholly waiijing in this country ; which, how- 
ever I would attempt in q))edience and gratitude to 
his honour, although I concluded the thing to be 
impossible, and therefore loolSbd on myself as already 
demoted to destruction ; that the eft-tain jjrospect of 
an unnatural death was the least of my evils ; for 
supposing I should escape with life, by some strange 
adventure, how could I think with temper of passing 
my days among Yahoos, and relapsing into iny old cor-J 
nipt ions, for want of examples to lead and keep me* 
within the paths of virtue? that I knew too w'ell 
upon what solid reasons all the determinations of the 
wise llouyhnhnms were founded* not to be shaken 
hy arguments of mine, a miserable Yahoo ; and 
therefore, nfte» ])reseiiting liim with my humble 
thanks for the offer of his servants* assistance in 
making a vessel, and desiring a reasonable time for 
so difficult a work, I told him 1 would endeavour to 
preserve a wretched being; and if ever I returned to 
Ihigland, was not without hopes of being useful to 
my ouTi species, by celebrating the praises of the re- 
nowned Houyhnhnim, and proposing their virtues to 
the imitation of maukiud.” 

My master, in a fow^ words, made me a very- gra- 
cious reply ; allowed me the space of two months to 
finish my boat ; and ordcrtfii the sorrel nag, my fel- 
low-servant, (for so, at this distance, I ^y presume 
to call him) to fbllow ray instructions! v. ,-vuse I 
told my master “ that his help would be sufficient, 
and I knew he had a tenderness for me.” 

Tn his company, my first business w'as to go to 
that part of the coast where my rebellious crew had 
ordered me to be set on shore. 1 got upon a height, 
and looking on every side into the sea, fancied 1 saw 
a small island toward the north-east. I took out my 
pocket-glass, and could then clearly distinguish it* 
about five leagues off, as J computed ; but it ap- 
peared to the sorrel nag to be only a blue clouc^; for 
as he had no conception of any country beside his 
own, so he could not be as expert in distinguishing 
remote objects at sea, as wc who so much converse 
in that element. « 

After I had discovered thiif island, I considered 
no further, but resolved it should, if possible, be the 
first place df my banishment, leaving the conse- 
quenoe to fortune. 

I returned home, and consulting with the sorrel 
nag, we went into a copse at some distance, where 1 
witli my knife, and he with a sharp flint, fastened 


very artificialky, after their manner, to a wooden han- 
dle, cut dow^ several oak wattles, about the thick- 
ness of a walking-staff, and some larger pieces. But 
I shall not trouble the reader with a particular de- 
scription of my own mechanics ; let it sufflee to say, 
that in six weeks* time, with the help of the sorrel 
nag, whe^erformed the parts that required most 
laboiar, Imnishcd a sort of Indian canoe, but much 
larger, covering it with the skins of Yahoos, well 
stitched together with hempen threads of my own 
making. My sail was -likewise composed of the 
skins of^ the same animal ; but I made* use of the 
youngest 1 could get, the older being too tough and 
thick ; and I likewise provided nr^sclf with four 
paddles. I laid in a stock of boHed flesh, of rabbits 
and fowls, and took with me two vcsself, one filled 
with milk, awl the othei* with water, 

I tried. my canoe in a large pond near my master’s 
house, and then corrected in it what was amiss, siinp- 
ping all the chinks vT\ih»Yahoos* tallow, till I found 
it stanch, and able tp bear me and m^freight; and 
when it was w^complete as I could possibly make it, 

1 had it drawn on a carriage verj" gently by Yahoos 
to the sca-sl^c, under the conduct of the sorrel nag 
and another servant. 

When all was ready, and the day came for my de- 
parture, I took leave of my master and lady aiid the 
whole family — ray eyes flowing with tears, and tny 
heart quite sunk with grief. But his honour, out of 
ftiriosity, and perhajis (if I may speak it without 
vanity) partly out of kindness, was determined to 
see me in my canoe, and got several of his neigh- 
bouring friends to accompany him. I was forced to 
wait above an hour for the tide, and then, observing 
the wind very fortunately bearing towards the island 
to which 1 intended to steer my course, I took a 
second leave of my master ; but, as I was going to 
prostrate mjself to kiss his hoof, he did me the 
honour to raise it gently to mjimouth. I am not 
ignorant how much I have been censured for men- 
tioning this last particular. Ddfl-aetSrs are pleased 
to think it improbable that so illustrious a person 
should descend to give so great a mark of distsnctiuu 
to a cre-Aturc so inferior as ‘7, K either have I for- 
gotten how apt some travellers are to boast of extra- 
ordinary favours tliey have received. But if these 
cciisurers were better acquainted with the noble and 
courteous disposition of |lie f^puyhnhmns, they 
would soon change their opinion. 

I paid lay respects to the res^ of the IIoKyhnhnms 
in his htyioiir's company, then, getting ii.\^ my * 
canoe, 1 pushed off from shore. 

« 

CHAPTEB.XI. 

'Hie author’s dangerous voyage. Jlo arrives at New TluUand, 

hoping to settle there. Is wounded with im ariow hv one 

of the natives. Is seized, anti earrietl by ftuco into a l\iitu- 

giicsc ship. Tlio great civilities of theca ptiiiii. The author 
arrives at England. ^ ^ 

I iiuGAN this desperate voyage on February 15, 
1714-15, at nine o’clock in the morning. The wind 
was very favourable : however, I made use first 
only of inyq[>addles ; but considering I should soon 
be wettry, aud that the wind might chop about, I 
ventured to set up my little sail; and thus, with 
the help of the tide, I went at the rate of a league 
and a half an hour, as near as 1 could guess. My 
master and his friend* continued on the shore till I 
■was almost out of sight ; aud I often heard the sorrel 
nag (who always loved me) crying out, “ llnuy ilia 
n^a, majah Yahoo;** “Take care of thyself, gentle 
Yahoo.** 

My design was, if possible, to discover some small 
island uninhabited, «yct sufficient by my labour, to 
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furnish me with the necessaries of )ife, which I 
would have thought a greater happiiic\ s than to he 
first minister in the politest court of Europe ; so 
horrible was the idea 1 conceived of returning to 
live in the society, and under the government of 
Yahoos* For in such a solitude as I desired, 1 
could at least enjoy my own thoughts, nl^id reflect 
with delight on the virtues of those iniinitall e hlotty- 
hnhnnia^ without any opportunity of degenerating 
into the vices and corruptions of my own species. 

The reader may remeiyher what I related when 
my crew colispired against me, and confintsl me to 
my cabin ; how I continued there several wrecks, 
without knowiijg w'hat course we took ; and when 
I was put a shore ki the long-boat, how the sailors 
told me wijth oaths, whether true or false, “ That 
they khew not in wliat part* of the wotfd we were.” 
However, 1 did then believe us to he about 10 de- 
grees southward of the Cape of Good Hope, or 
about 45 degrees southern (latitude, as 1 gathered 
from some geueral words I ove;;heard among them, 
being, I supposed, to south-east in t'leir intended 
voyage to Madagascar. And althougli this were 
little better than conjecture, jet I resolved to steer 
my course eastward, hoping to reach the south-west 
coast of New iloJlaud, and perhaps some such 
island, as T desired, Ijing westward of it. The Aviiid 
was full west ; ainl by six in the evening I computed 
I had gone eastward at least eighteen league^, when 
I spied a very small island about half a league olf,' 
which 1 soon reached. It was nothing hut a rock, 
with one creek, naturally arched, by the force of 
tempests. Here I put in my canoe, and elimhing | 
a part of the rock, 1 could plainly discover laud to 
the oast, extending from south to north. I lay all 
night in in y canoe, and repeating inj vojage earlj 
in the morning, I arrived in seven hours to the south- 
east point of New Holland. This cuutirined me 
in the opinion 1 hav^ long entertained, that the maps 
and charts place this country at least three degrees 
more to the ea^t thVii it really is ; whii h thought 1 
coinmunirated many jears ago to mj worthj' friend 
Mr. Herman Moll, and gave him my reasons for 
it, although he has rumer chosen to follow other 
authois. 

I saw no inhabitants in the place where I lauded, 
and being unarmed, I was afraid of venturing far 
into the country. ,J1 forjid some shelUfish on the 
shore, and ate them raw, not daring to kindle a lire, 
for fear of being diserwered by the nativcH I con- 
*tinuej^ three dajs feeding on oysters and lynpets, to 
save my own provision ; and 1 fortunatelj found a 
brook of excellent water, whic^ gave me great relief. 

On the fourth day, \eiitiiring out early a little too 
far, I saw twenty or thirty natives upon a hdiglit, 
not above five hundred j'ards from me. Tlicj' were 
stark naked, men, women, and children, round a 
fire, as I could discover by the smoke. One of them 
Rpied<me, aifil gave notice to the rest ; file of them 
advanced toward me, leaving tjie women and cliiU 
dren at the fire. I made what haste I could to the 
shore, and getting into my canoe, shoved otf ; the 
savages' observing me retreat, ran after i le, and be- 
fore I could get far enough into the sea, discharged 
an arrow, which wounded me deeply on the inside 
of my left knee ; I shall carry the mark to tnf grave. 

1 apprehended the arrow might be poisoned ; and 
pat'dliiig out of the reach of:^eir darts, (being a 
calm day), 1 made a shift to suck the wound, and 
dress it as well as I could. 

1 was at a loss what to do : for I durst not retum 
to the same landing-place, but stood to the north, 
and was forced to paddle ; for the wind, though very 
gentle, was against me, blowing north -w^st. As 1 


was looking about for a secure landing-place, I saw 
a sail to the north-north-east, which appearing every 
minute more*' visible, 1 ivas in somc^dpubt whether I 
should wait for them or not ; but at last my detesta- 
tion of the Yahoo race prevailed, and turning my 
canoe, I sailed and paddled together to the south, 
and got into the same creek wlienee I set out in the 
morning, choosing rather to trust myself among tlicse 
biu'bariaiis, than live with Eurppean Yahoos* 1 drew 
up my canoe as close as I could to the shore, and 
Aid myself behind a stone by the little brpok, which, 
as I have already said, was excellent water. 

The ship came within half a league of this creek, 
and sent her long-boat with vessels to take in fresh 
water ; (for the place, it seems, was very well 
known ;) but I did not observe it, till the boat was 
almost on shore, and it was too late to seek another 
hiding-placvy. The seamen av their landing obs(*rvcd 
my canoe, and rummaging it all over, easily conjec- 
tured that the ownerSrould not be far off. Four of 
them well armed searched every cranny" and lurking- 
hole, till at last tiicy found me, flat on my face, be- 
hind the stone. Thej gazed awhile in admiration 
at my strange uncouth dress; my coat made of 
skins, my w'ooden-soled shoes, and my furred stock- 
ings ; whence, however, they concluded I was not 
a native of the place, who all go naked. One of 
the seamen, in Fortugiiese, bid me rise, and asketl 
who I was. I understood that language very well, 
and getting iipoi? my feet, said, “ 1 was a poor 
Yahoo^ banished from the llouylinhams^ and desired 
they would please to let me depart.” They admired 
to hear me answer them in their own tongue, and 
saw by iny coiindexion I must be a European ; hut 
were at a loss to know what 1 meant by Yahoos 
and IlouyhnhnmH ; and at the same time, fell a 
laughing at my strange tone in speaking, which re- 
sembled the neighing of a horse. 1 trembled all 
the while, betwixt fear and hatred. I again desired 
leaie to depart, and was gently moving t«) my eanoe ; 
but they laid hold of me, desiring to know ‘‘uhat 
country T was oft whence 1 came 1 ” with many 
other questions. I told them ” I was born in Eng- 
aiid, whence I came about fi\c years ago, and then 
heir country and ours were at peace. I therefore 
hoped they would not treat me as an cnemj', since 
I meant them no harm, but was a poor Yahoo seek- 
ing some desolate place where to pass the remainder 
of his unfortunate life.” 

When they began to talk, I thought I never heard 
or saw anything so unnatuual ; for it appeared to me 
as monstrous jis if a dog or a cow should speak in 
EnglarJ,ip#F a Yahoo in Ilouyk0mmlaiid, Tlie 
honest Fortuguese were equally amazed at my 
strange dress, and the odd manner of delivering my 
words, which, however, they understood very well. 
They spoke to me with great humanity, and said, 

** They were sure the captain would carry me gratis 
to Lisbon, whence I ndght return to my own coun- 
try ; that two of the seamen would go back to the 
ship, inform the captain of what they had seen, and 
receive his orders ; in the^ean time, uiiless I would 
give i^y solemn oath not to fly, they would secure 
me by force.” 1 thouglit it best to comply with 
their proposal. They were very curious to know 
my story, hut I gave them very little satisfaction, 
aiLd they all conjectured that my misfortunes had 
impaired my reason. ‘In two hours, the boat, which 
went loaden with vessels of water, returned with 
the captain’s command to fetch me on ittoard. 1 fell 
on my knees to preserve my liberty but all was in 
vain; and the men, having tied me with cords, 
heaved me into the boat, whence I was taken into 
the ship, and thence into the captain’s cabin. 
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Hia name waa Pedro de Mendez ; he was a very 
courteouB and generous person, lie entreated me 
to give some aceount of myself, and desired to Inow 
what I would eat or drink ; said, ** I should be used 
as well as himself;" and spoke so many obliging 
things, that I wondered to lind such civilities from 
a Yahoo, However, 1 remained silent and sullen ; 

I was ready to faint at the very smell of him and hia 
men. At last 1 desired something to eat out of my I 
own canoe ; but he ordered me a chicken, and some 
excellent whie, and then directed that 1 should be* 
put to bed in a very clean cabin. I would not un- 
dress myself, but lay on the bed-clothes, and in half 
an hour stole out, when I thought the crew was at 
dinner, and getting to the side of the ship, was going 
to leap into the sea, and swim for my life, ratjier 
than continue among Yahoos, But one of the sea- 
men prevented ^e, andliaving informedthe captain, 

I was chained to my cabin. ^ 

After dinner Don Pedro came to me, and desire^ 
to know my reason for so despci^tc an attempt ; as- 
sured me, “ ho only meant to do me all the service 
he was able and spoke so very movingly, that at 
last I descended to treat him like an animal which 
had some little portion of reason. I gave him^a very 
short relation qf my voyage ; of the conspiracy 
against me by my own men ; of the country where 
they set me on shore, and of my five years' residence 
there. All which he looked upon as if it were a 
dream or a vision ; whereat I t%k great offence ; 
for I had quite forgot the faculty of lying, so peculiar 
to YahooSt in all countries where they preside, and 
consequently the disposition of suspecting truth in 
others of their own species. I asked him, “ Whe- 
ther it were the custom in his country to say the 
thing which was notl" I assured him, ** I had almost 
forgot what he meant by falsehood, and if I had 
lived a thousand years in Houy/inhnmlandf I should 
never have hearil a lie from the meanest seiwant ; 
that I was altoj^ther indifferent whether he believed 
me or not : hut, however, in return for his favours, 

I would give so much allowance to the corruption 
of his nature, as to answer any objection he would 
please to make, and then he might easily discover J 
the truth." 

The captain, a wise man, after many endeavours 
to catch me tripping in some part of my story, at 
last began to have a better opinion of my veracity. 
But he added, ** that since I professed so inviolable 
an attachment to truth, 1 must give him my word 
and honour to bear him* company in this voyage, 
without attempting anything against ^y life ; or 
else he would cdhtinue me a prisoner tili'^. v arrived 
at Lisbon." 1 gave him the promise he required ; 
but at the same time protested, " that I would suffer 
the greatest hardships, rather than return to live 
among Yahoos, 

Our voyage passed without any considerable ac- 
cident. In gratitude to the captaiUi I sometimes 
sat with him at his earnest request, and strove to 
conceal my antipathy against humankind, although 
it often broke out ; which Jie suffered to pass witli- 
out observation. But the greatest part of the, day I 
confined myself to my cabin, to avoid seeing any of 
the crew. The captain had often entreated me to 
strip myself of my savage dress, and offered to lend 
me the best suit of clothes he had. This I would 
not be prevailed on to accept, abhorring to cover 
myself with anything that had been on the back 
of a Yahoo,^ I only&sired he would lend me two 
clean shirts, which having been washed since he 
wore them, I believed would not so much defile me. 
These I changed every second day, and washed them 
myself. 


We arrivni at Lisbon, Nov. 6, 1715. At our 
landing the jfaptaiu forced me to cover myself with 
his cloak, to prevent the rabble from crowding about 
me. 1 was conveyed to his own house ; and at my 
earnest request he led me up to the highest room 
baokwar(k. I conjured him to conceal from all per- 
sons wha? I had told him of the Ilouyhnhnma ; be- 
causg thi least hint of such a story would not only 
' draw numbers of people to see me, but probably put 
me in danger of being imprisoned, or burnt by the 
Inquisition. The captain persuaded rve to accept 
of a suit of clothes newly made ; but $ would not 
suffer the tailor to take my measure ; however, Don 
Pedro being almost of my size, they fitted me well 
enough. He accoutred me with other necessaries, 
all new, which 1 aired for twenty-four hpurs, before 
I would use them. '• ^ 

The cfvptain had no wife, nor above three servants, 
none of which were suffered to attend at meals; And 
his whole deportment mils so obliging, added to very 
good human underf^anding, that 1 ically began to 
tolerate his company. He gained so far upon me, 
that 1 ventured to look out of the back window. 
By degrees I^was brought into another room, whence 
I peeped into the street, but drew my head back in 
a fright. In a week's time, he sqduced me down to 
the door. I found my terror gradually lessened, but 
my hatred and contempt seemed to increase. 1 was 
at last bold enough to walk the street in his com- 
f»any, but kept my nose well stopped with rue, or 
sometimes with tobacco. 

In ten days, Don Pedro, to whom I had given 
some account of my domestic affairs, put it upon me, 
as a matter of honour and conscience, " that I ought 
to return to my native country, and live at home with 
my wife and children." ,, He told me there was an 
English ship in the port just ready to sail, and he 
would furnish me with all things necessary. It 
would be tedious to repeat his'ftrguments and my 
contradictions. He sai^ " it was altogether impos- 
sible to find such a solitary islaifll as 9 had desired to 
live in ; but 1 might command in my own house, 
and pass my time in a manner as reduce as 1 
pleased." 

I complied at last, finding I could not do better. 

I left Lisbon the 24th day of November, in an Eng- 
\i^h merchantman, but who was the master I never 
inquired. Don Pedro accojnpaqjed me to the ship, 
and lent me twenty pounds. He took kind leave of 
me, and -imbraced me at par^ig, which 1 bore as 
well as I yould. During tills'^ last voyage I had no * 
commerce with the master or any of his mcVl*; but 
pretending I was sick^ kept close in my cabin. On 
the 5th of December, 1715, ^e cast anchor in the 
Dowlis, about nine in the morning, and at tltree in 
the afternoon I got sa|q to n.^ house at Redriff. 

My wife and family received me with great sur- 
prise and joy, because they concluded me certainly 
dead ; but I must freely confess the s.^ht of ,them 
filled me on\f with hatred, disgust, and coiitempt ; 
and the more, by reffecting on the near alliance I 
had to them. For although, since my unfortunate 
exile from ^e Uouyhnhim country, 1 had co^elled 
myself to tolerate the sight of YaJum^ and to d>n- 
verso with Don Pedro de Mendez, yet my memory 
and imagination were perpetually tilled w'ith the 
virtues and ideas of those exalted liouyhnhnms. And 
when I began to consider, that by copulating with 
one of the Yahoo species 1 had become a parent of 
more, it struck me with the utmost shame, confusion, 
ar4 horror. 

As soon as 1 entered the house, my wife took me 
in her arms and kissed me ; at which, having not 
been used to the toqch of that odious animal for so 
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many years, I fell into a swoon for alnfost an hour. 
At the time I am writing, it is- fi\;e yei^s since my 
last return to England: during' the first year 1 could 
not endure my wife or children in my presence : the 
very smell of them was intolerable ; much loss could 
I suffer them to eat in the same room. To this hour 
they dare not presume to toucli ^ly bread, Vfor drink 
out of the same cup ; neither was 1 ever alne to let 
one of them take me by the hand. The tirst money 
.t laid out was to buy two young stone liorses, which 
» I keep in^ good stable; and next to them the 
- groom is greatest favourite ; for 1 feel mj’ spirits 
'revived by the smell he contracts in the stable. My 
horses understa^i^d me tolerably Avell ; 1 converse 
with them at least four hours every day. They are 
strangei's tp bridle or saddle ; they live iu groat 
amity v^ith mo, am! friendslfip to each ether. 


• CHAPTER XTl. 

Cl 

The author’s His desiiin in publishing this work. 

Ills censure or t host' luiNullor'i %\ho<‘s\scr\o. from the truth. 
Jhe author clears huusell' from anv sinisti'f’eiids In writing. 
»Dohi(Htioii answered. The method of planting enlumes. 

' ilis nuthe cnuutr\ cunmicndcd. The right of the crown to 
those countiies de^rilK*d by the author, is iiistiiiod. Tlie 
diffieuity of coniniernig tliem. The author takes hia last 
leave of the reader; projiosea his manner uf Ihiiig for tlie 
^ future ; goes good advice, and concludes. 

Titos, gentle reader, I have gnen thee a faithful his* 
tory of m} travels for sixteen jears and above seven 
months : wherein I have not been so studious of or-' 
iiament, as of truth. I could perhujis, like others, 
have astonished thee with strange improbable tale.s; 
but I ratlier chose to relate plain matter of fact, in 
the simplest manntT and stjlo; because my princi- 
pal design was to inform, and not to amuse thee. 

It is easy for us who travfl into remote countries, 
which are seldom visited by Englishmen or other 
Europeans, to form descriptions of wonderful ani- 
mals both at sea at.d land. "NVlieivas a traveller’s 
chief aim should be to make men wiser and better, 
and to improve *thei/**minds by the bad, as well as 
good example, of what they deliver conccriiing fo- 
reign places. 

1 could heartily wisfi a law w’as enacted, that 
every traveller, before he were permitted to publish 
his vojages, should be obliged to make oath before 
the lord-high-cbanccllor, that all he intended to 
print was absolute^’ trui^-to the best of his know- 
ledge ; for then the world would no longer be de- 
ceived, as it usually i^ while some writer.sf to make 
*their jgprks pass the better upon the puhUe, impose 
the grosscist falsities on the unwary reader. I have 
perused several hooks of trav\.ls with great delight 
in my younger days ; ,but having since gone over 
most parts of the globe, and been able to coiilr&dict 
many fabulous accounts^'fionMiny own observation, 
It has given me a great disguw against this part of 
reading, and some indignation to see the credulity 
of nnuakind to impudently abused. Therefore, since 
my acquaintance were pleased think' my poor en- 
deavours might not be unacceptable to my country, 

I impased on myself, as a maxim, never to-be 
swerved from, that. I would strictly adhejc to truth; 
neither indeed can I be ever under the least tempta- 
tion to vary from it, while I retain in my mind the 
lectures and example of my noble master a’Ad the 
other illustrious llmyhnhnniSt of whom I had so long 
tlie honour to be an hitfitblc hearer. 

— ^ — Nec 61 miscrum Fnrtuna Sinoiiein 

Finxit, vaaum ctiain, nieiidaccmqiie improba flaget. 

I know very well how little reputation is to be gat 
by writings, which require neither genius nor learn- 
ing, nor indeed any other talent, except a good me- 
mory or an exact journal. . I kyiow likewise, that 


writers of travels, like dictionary-makers, are sunk 
into oblivion.by the weight and bulk of Uioso who 
come last, and therefore lie uppermost. And it is 
highly probable that such travellers, who shall here- 
after visit the countries described in this work of 
mine, may, by detecting my errors (if there ho any), 
and adding many new diseovcrics of their own, 
justle me out of vogue, and stand hi my place, mak- 
ing the world forget that evcr«l was an author. This 
indeed would he too great a mortification, if I wrote 
‘for fame : but as my sole intention vvac, the public 
good, I cannot be altogetlicr disappointed. For 
who can read of the virtues I have mentioned in the 
glorious Ilottykiihnma, without being asliamed of 
his own vices, w'hen he considers himself as the rea- 
soi^ing, governing animal of his country 1 I shall 
say nothing of those remote nations where Yahoos 
preside ; aihong w'hich the ' least corrupted are the 
Jirobdingnaff tails ; whose wise maxims in morality 
government, it v^ould be our hapuiness to* ob- 
serve. But I forbear descaiiting further, and mther 
leave the judicious reader to his own remarks and 
ap])licatiou. 

I am not a little pleased tliat this work of mine 
can jiossibly meet with no censurers : for what ob- 
jections can be made against a wjriter, who relates 
(>lily plain facts, that happened in such distant coun- 
tries, where vve have not the least interest, with re- 
spect cither to trade or’Tiegotiations? I have care- 
fully avoided evVry fault, with which common 
writers of travels are often too justly charged. Be- 
sides, I meddle not the least with any party, but 
write w'ithout passion, prejudice, or ill-will against 
any man, or number of men whatsoever. I write 
for the noblest end, to inform and instruct mankind ; 
over whom 1 may, without breach of modesty, pre- 
tend to some superiority from the advantages I re- 
ceived by convei'slnjf so long among the most accom- 
plished llomjhnhnms, I w'rite without any view to 
profit or praise. I never suffer a vvoal to pass that 
may look like reflection, or possibly give the least 
offence, even to those who arc most ready to take it. 
So that 1 hope I may witli justice pronounce my- 
self an author perfectly blameless ; against whom 
the tribes of Anewerers, Considcrers, Observers, Re- 
flectors, Detectors, Kemarkers, will never be able to 
find matter for exercising Ihcir talents. 

I confess it was whispered to me, that I was 
bound in duty, as a subject of England, to have given 
in a memoricil to a secretary of state at my first 
coming over, because, whatever lands are discovered 
by a subject^belong to the crown." But I doubt 
vvheth o i i i i Kllffonquests, in the countries I treat of, 
would be as easy as those of Ferdiiiando Cortez over 
the naked Americans. The Li/lipuiianSt I think, 
are hardly worth the charge of a fleet and army to 
reduce tlicm ; and 1 question whether it might be 
prudent or safe to attempt the Hrobdittgnoffiatis. Or 
whether an English army would be much at their 
ease with the Flying Island over their heads. The 
Houy/mhnma indeed appear not to be so well pre- 
pared for war, a seicnee fo which they are perfect 
8trangt‘r9, and especially against missive weapons. 
However, supposing mjself to be a minister of state, 

I could never give my advice for invading them. 
Their prudence, unanimity, unacquaintedness with 
four, and their love of their country, would amply 
supply all defects in 'the military art. Imagine 
twenty thousand of them breaking into the midst 
of an European army, confounding tlie^fanks, over- 
turning the carriiiges, battering the warriors’ faces 
into mummy by terrible yerks from their hinder hoofs ; 
for tliey would well deserve the character given to 
Augustus, llecalcttrat undique tutus. But, instead of 
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))roposalB for conquering that magnanimous nation, 

1 rather wish tliay were in a capacity, or disposition, 
to send a sufficient number of tlieir inhabitants for 
cmlising Europe, by teaching us the first principles 
of honour, justice, truth, temperance, public spirit, 
fortitude, chastity, friendship, benevolence, and fide- 
lity. The names of all which virtues are still re- 
tained among us in most languages, and arc to be 
met witli in modern as well as ancient authors ; 
which 1 amtfible to assert from my own small read- aj 
ing. 

But I had another reason, which made me less 
forward to enlarge his majesty’s dominions by my 
discoveries. To say tlie truth, I had conceived a 
few Bcrujiles with relation to the distributive justice 
of princes upon those occasions. For instaiicef a 
crew of pirates arc drivdh by a storm the| know not 
whither; at len^h a boy discovers land from the 
topmast ; they go on shore to rftb and plunder ; thcy5 
see a harmless people, are entestained with kind-* 
ness ; they give the coniitry a new name ; they take 
formal possession of it for their king ; they set up a 
rotten plank, or a stone, for a memorisd ; they mur- 
der two or three dozen of the natives, bring away 
a couple more, b^ force, for a sample ; returii*liome 
and get tlieir p.irdoii. IJerc commences a new do^ 
minion ucquiied with a title by divine right. Ships 
art* sent with the first op](lbrt unity ; the natives 
driven out or destroyed ; their fences tortured to 
discover their gold ; a free licence given to all acts 
of inhumanity and lust, the earth reeking with the 
blood of its inhabitants : and this execrable crew of 
butchers, employed in so pious an expedition, is 
modern colony, sent to convert and oh ilize an idola- 
trous and barbarous people ! 

But tills description, 1 confess, does bjjp no means 
affect the Biitish nation, who nnry be an example to 
the whole world for their wisdom, care, and justice 
in planting coWiiies : their liberal endowments for 
the advancement of religion and Icaruiiig ; their 
choice of devout and able pastors to propagate 
Christianity ; their caution in stocking their pro- 
vinces with people of sober lives and conversations, 
from this the mother kingdom ; their strict regard to 
the distribution of justice, in supplying the civil ad- 
ministration through all their colonies with officers 
of the greatest abilities, utter strangers to corruption; 
and, to crown all, by sending the most vigilant and 
virtuous governors, who have no other views than 
the happiness of the people over whom they preside, 
and the honour of the king their master. 

But as those countries, which I haw'*'^eB''ribed, 
do not appear to have any desire of being conquered 
and enslaved, murdered or driven out by colonies ; 
nor abound either in gold, silver, sugar, or tobacco ; 

I did humbly conceive, they were by no means pro- 
per objects of our zeal, our valour, or our interest. 
However, if those whom it more concerns, think fit 
to be of aiiotlicr opinion, I am. ready to depose, 
when I shall be lawfully called, that no European 
did ever visit those countries before me. I mean, if 
the inhabitants ought to be oclieved, unless a dispute 
may arise concerning the two Yahoos said to nave 
been seen many years ago upon a mountain in Hmy~ 
hnhnm^land. 

But, as to the formality of taking possession 
my sovereign’s name it nevef came once into my 


thoughts ; anfl if it had, yet, as my affairs then stood, 
I should perfiaps, in pcjiiit of prudence and self-prc> 
servation, have 'put it off to a better opportunity. 

Having thus answered the only objection that can 
ever be raised against me as a traveller, I here take a 
final leavtTof my courteous readers, and return to 
enjo 3 %m'fown specufations in my little garden at 
liedriff ; to apply those excellent lessons of virtue 
which 1 learned among the llouytmhnms ; to instruct 
the Yahoos of my own family, as far as J. shall find, 
them docible animals ; to behold my figure often in 
a glass, and thus, if possible, habituate myself by 
time to tolerate the sight of a human creature ; to 
lament the brutality of Houyhuhvhns in my own 
country, but always treat their persons with respect, 
for the sake of my noble master, his ^family, his 
friends, and the whole Ilotiyhnhnm race, whom tliese 
of ours have the honour to resemble in all their linea- 
ments, however their qitellcctuals came to dege- 
nerate. 

I began last .week fo permit my wife to sit at din- 
ner with me, at the farthest end of a long table ; and^ 
to answer (but with the utmost brevit}) the fevif"^ 
questions I nsked her. Yet, the smell of a Yahoo 
continuing very offensive, I always keep my nose 
W'cll stopped with rue, lavender, or tobacco leaves. 
And, although it be hard for a man late in itfe^ to 
remove old habits, I am not altogether out of ho])es, 
ki some time, to suffer a neighbour Yahoo in my 
company, w'ithout the apprehensions I am yet under 
of his teeth or his claw'S. 

My reconcilement to the Yahoo kind in general 
might not be so difficult, if they would be content with 
those vices and follies only which nature has entitled 
them to. I am not in th| least provoked at the sight 
of a lawyer, a pickpocket, a colonel, a fool, a lord, 
a gamester, a politician, a whoremonger, a physi- 
cian, an evidence, a suborner, an^ttorney, a traitor, 
or the like ; this is all according to the due course 
of things : but when 1 behold nk»luni|) of deformity 
and diseases, both in body and mind, smitten with 
pride, it immediately breaks all the measures of my 
patience ; neither shall lb* ever able to compre- 
hend how such an animal, and such a vice, could 
tally together. The wise and virtuous Houyhnhnmst 
who abound in all excellencies that can adorn a 
rational creature, have no ii-^me for this vice in their 
language; which has no terms tef express anything 
tliat is evi^ except those whereby they describe the 
detestable qualities of their iMhoos ; among which 
they were liot able to distinguish this of priUL% for 
want of thoroughly lyiderstanding human nature, 
as it shows itself in other countries, where tliat uui- 
mal ]presides. But 1, who Ifkd more experience, 
coidd plainly obscrv'c ludiments of it among 
the wild Yahoos, 

But the Houyhnhnms^ who live under the govern- 
ment of reason, are no more proud of thf good ^qua- 
lities they possess than 1 should be for not wanting a 
leg or an arm ; which no man in his wits would 
boast of, although he must be miserable without 
them. I d^cll the longer upon this object, fitfbi the 
desire I have to make the society of an EngKsh 
Yahoo by any means not insupportable ; and there- 
fore 1 here entreat those, wlio have any tincture of 
this absurd vice, that they will not presume to come 
in my sight. 
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A TALE OF A TUB. 

WRITTEN FOR THE U1^(,VERSAL IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND. 


Diu multumqv 3 desideratum. 


TO WHICH ^IS ADDED, AN ACCOUNT OF A BATTLE BETWEEN THE ANCIENT AND MODEBN BOOKS IN 
ST. JAfiES'S LIBRARY ; WITH THE AUTHOR'S APOLOGY, AND EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Basyma cacabassa eanaa. irraumUta diaraba cacota bafnbor'^melanthi.— IsEN.Vlib. i. e. 18. 

Jii\atque novos decerpere floros. ^ 

Insiinit’nique meo capiti petere imle coronam, 

JJude prius uulU velaruut tempora Musa!.>— Lucre**. 

Rideattft'a dicere vertim quid vetat ? — ^Horace. 


ANALYTICAL TABLE.— THE AUTHOR'S 
.. APOLOGY. 

The tale approved of by a groat majority among 
the men of taste. Some treatises w^rittcu expressly 
against it ; but not one syllabic in its <lcfencc. The 
greatest part of it finished in 1690, eight years be- 
fore it was published. The author's intention when 
he began it. No irreligious or immoral opinion can 
fairly be deduced from the book. The clergy have 
no reason to dislike it. The author's intention not 
having met with a candid ipterpretation, he declined 
engaging in a task he had proposed to himself, of 
examining some publications, that were intended 
against all religion. Unfair to fix a name upon an 
author who liaj* so.jndustriously concealed himself. 
The Ijetter on Enthusiasm,^ ascribed by several to 
the same author. If the abuses in law or physic 
had bften the subject of this treatise, the learned 
professors in either faculty would have been more 
liberal than the clergy. The passages which appear 
most liable to objection arc parodies. The author 
entirely innocent of any intention of glancing at 
those tenets of reUgionJ- which he has by some pre- 
judiced or ignorant readers been supposed to mean. 
This particularly the case in the passage about the 
threo*- wooden machines. An irony ruxs through 
the whole book. Not necessary to take notice of 
treatises written against it. ^'he usual fate of com- 
mon answerers to books of merit is to sink into 
waste paper and ohlivj^n. The case very diilerent 
when a great genius expo8bs a foolish piece. Rc- 
fiections occasioned by Dr. King's Remarks on the 
Tale of a Tgb ; others, by Mr. Wotton. The manner 
in which the Tale was first published {accounted for. 
The Fragment not printed ic the way the author 
intended ; being the groundwork of a much larger 
disco^uise.i’ The oaths of Peter why introduced. 
Thfl severest strokes of satire in the ' treatise arc 
levelled against the custom of employing wit in pro- 
faneness or immodesty. Wit the noblest ajid most 
usefpl gift of human natuijSe ; and humour the most 
pgrceable. Those who have no share of either, 

r,ti , 

• ITii* letter, iupposed'to have been written by Swift, and 
RBcribed to hw frietia Colonel Hunter, was the production of 
the aiitlior of the Char-icterietic-i,’* in which collecti<m it 
holrlH the ioremost rank. It bears date in September, 1707. 

I* In the apology, the author dwells on the circumstance of 
the book having hiwn published while his original papers were 
out of his own posscMum. Three editions were^pnatM in the 
year 1704 j a fourth, correctM, in 170h. 


think ‘the blow weak, because they are themselves 
insensible. 

P.S. The author of the Key wrong in all his con- 
jectures, The whole frAVork entirely by one hand ; 
the author defyir^j any one to claim three lines in 
the book. 

The Bookseller* s Dedication to Lord Somers . — 
How he finds out that lord to be the patron in- 
tended by Ids author. Dedicators ridiculous, who 
praise their patrons for qualities that do not belong 
to them. 

The Bool^mr to the Reader. — Tells how long he 
has had tlidse papers, when they were written, and 
why he publishes them now. 

The Dedication, to Posterity, — The^ author, appre- 
hending that time will soon destroy almost all the 
.Writings of this age, complains of his malice against 
modern authors and their productions, in hurrying 
them so quickly off the scene ; and therefore ad- 
dresses posterity in favour^ of his contemporaries: 
assures him they abouuif hi wit and learning, and 
books; and, for instance, mentions Dryden, Tate, 
D’Urfey, Bentley, and Wotton. 

Preface, — The occasion and design of this work. 

Project for employing the beaux of the nation. 
Of modern prefaces. J^odei^i wit how delicate. 
Method for penetrating into an author's thoughts, 

ComplgjRvs of every writer against the multitude 
of writers, like the fat fellows in a crowd. Our 
author insists on the common privilege of writers ; 
to be favourably explained when not understood ; 
and to praise himself in the modern way. This 
treatise without satire; and why. Fame sooner 
gotten by satire than panegyric ; the subject of the 
latter being narrsftv, and that of the former Infinite. 
Difference betwt^n Athens and England, as to 
general and particular satire. The author designs a 
panegyric on the world, *iind a modest defence of the 
rabble. 

Section 1. The Introduction. — A pbysico-my- 
thological dissertation on the different sorts of ora- 
tprial machines. Of the bar and the bench. The 
author fond of the number three ; promises a pane- 
gyric on it. Of pulpits ; which are the best. Of 
l^ders ; on which the British orators surpass all 
others. Of the stage itinerant ; the seminary of the 
two former. A physical reason why those machines 
are elevated. Of the curious contrivance of modern 
theatres. These three machines emblematically ik*- 
present tlie various sorts of authors. 
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An apologetical dissertation for the Grub-street 
writers, aipilnst their revolted rivals of Gresham and 
Will’s. Superhchil readers '•annot easily find out 
wisdom, which is compared to several pretty things. 
Commentaries promised on several writings of 
Grub-street authors ; as Reynard the Fox, Tom 
Thumb, Dr. Faustus, Whittington and his Cat, the 
Hind and Panther, Tommy Pots, and the Wise Men 
of Gotham. The authoV’s pen and person orn out 
in serving the state. Multiplicity of titles and de- 
dications. * 

Section II. Tale of a Tub. — Of a Father and 
his Three Sons. His will, and his legacies to them. 
Of the young men’s carriage at the beginning ; and 
of the genteel qualificatystns they acquired in town. 
Description of a new sect, who adoroil their crea1i»r 
the tailor. Of their idgl and their sys^m. The 
three brothers follow the mode against their father’s 
will ; and get shoulder-knots byjielp of distinctions ; 
gold-lace, by Ifelp of tradition ; flame-coloured satin 
lining, by means of a supposed codicil ; silver fringe, 
by virtue of critical interpretation ; and embroidery 
of Indian figures, by laying aside tie plain literal 
meaning. The will at last locked up. Peter got 
into a lord’s house, and after his death turncad out 
his children, and stouk in his own brothers in their, 
stead. • 

Section III. A Diguessioi^conceiining Critics. 
—'1 liree sorts of critics ; the twfi first sorts now 
extinct. The true sort of critics* genealogy ; oflice ; 
definition. Antiquity of their race proved from 
Pausanias, who represents them by asses browsing 
oil vines; and Herodotus, by asses with horns; 
and by an ass that frightened a Scythian army ; 
and Diodorus, by a poisonous weed ; and Ctesias, 
by serpents that poison with their "vomit ; and 
Terence, by the name of Malevol^ Tl|fe true critic 
compared to a tailor, and to a true beggar. Three 
charael eristics of a true modern critic. 

Section IV, ''Fale op a Tun, continued. — ^Peter 
assumes grandeur and titles ; and, to support them, 
turns projector. The author’s hopes of being trans- 
lated intfi foreign languages. Peter’s first invention, 
of Terra Australia hicognita. The second of a 
remedy for Worms. The l^ird, aWhispcring-OtHce. 
Fourth, an Insurance-Office. Fifth, an Universal 
Pickle. Sixth, a set of Bulls wdth leaden feet. 
Lastly, his pardons to malefactors. Peter’s brains 
turned; he plajs several tricks, and turns out his 
brother’s wives. G^ves his brothers bread for 
mutton and for wine. Tells huge lies ; of a cow’s 
milk that would fill 3000 churches ; of Sign -post 
as large as a man-of-war; of a house that'travelled 
2000 leagues. The brothers steal a copy of the 
will, break open the cellar door, and are both kicked 
out of doors by Peter. 

Section V. A Digression in the modern kind. 
— Our author expatiates on his great naiiis to serve 
the public by instructing, and ii^ro.^ diverting. 
The Moderns having so far exeeffed the Ancients, 
the author gives them a receipt for a complete g 
system of all arts and scieftces, in a small pocket 
volume. Several defects discovered in Homr<;tiod 
his ignorance in modern invention, &c. Our au- 
thor’s writings fit to supply all defects. He justifies 
his praising his own writings by modern examples. 

Section YI. Tale of a T^b, continued.—* Th^ 
two brothers ejected, agree in a resolution to re- 
form, accordi^g to the will. They take different 
names, and are found to be of difi'erent complexions. 
How Martin began rudely, but proceeded more 
cautiously in reforming his coat. Jack, of a dif- 
ferent temper, and full of seal, begins tearing all to 
pieces. He endcavoura to kindle up Martin to Uie 


same' pitch, Jbnt, not succeeding, they separate. 
Jack runs jpr^d, gets many names, and founds the 
sect of Aiolists. 

SEcriowrYII. A Digression in pkaisf. of Di- 
gressions. — Digressions suited to modern palates. 
A proof depraved appetites ; hut necessary for 
modem v^iters. Two ways now in use to he book- 
Icarn^: 1. By learning titles; 2. By reading 
Indexes. Advantages of this last ; and of Abstracts. 
The number of writers increasing above the quan- 
tity of matter, this method becomes iicdbssary and 
useful. Trhe Reader empowered to transplant this 
Digression. 

Section VIII. Tale of a Tub^ continued 

System pf the jEolists ; they hole! wind or spirit to 
be the origin of all things, and to bear a»great part 
in their composition. Of* the fourth and fifth animas 
attributed- by them to man. Of their belching, or 
preaching. Their inspiration from SxaTta. Tlfey 
use barrels for pulpits. Female officer s use d for in- 
spiration ; and why.» The notion opposite to that 
of a deity, fittest to form a devil. Two devils dreaded 
by the ./Eolists. Their relation with a Northern 
nation. The^ Author’s respect for this sect. 

Section IX. Dissertation on Madness. — 
Great conquerors of empires, and founders of sects 
in philosophy and religion, have generally bepL^por- 
sons whose reason was disturbed. A small vapoAr, 
i^ounting to the brain, may oeeasion great re^o- 
lutions. Examples ; of Henry IV., who made great 
preparations for war, because of his mistress’s ab- 
sence ; and of Louis XIV., whose great aetions 
concluded in a fistula. Extravagant notions of se- 
veral groat philosophers, how nice to distinguish 
from madness. Mr. Wotton’a fatal mistake in mis- 
applying his peculiar talents. Madness the source 
of conquests and systems. Advantages of fiction 
and delusion over truth and reality. The outside of 
things better than the inside. Miraness, how useful. 
A proposal for visiting Bedlam, and employing the 
*divers members in a way useful {o the public. 

Section X. The Author’s compliments to the 
Readers. — Great civilities ^actised hetwcAi the 
I authors and readers ; and our author’s tlianks to the 
whole nation. How well satisfied authors and book- 
sellers are. To what occasions wo owe most of the 
present writings. Of a paltry scribbler our author 
is afraid of, and therefore deijiires Ur. Bentley’s pro- 
toetioii. He gives here his whole store at one meal. 
Usefulness%f this treatise to d’Jferent sorts of read- 
ers ; the sisperficial, the ignorant, and the leeviied. 
Proposal for making some ample commentaries on 
this work ; and of the^usefulness of commentaries 
for ds^^k writers. Useful hiiits for the commen- 
tators of this treatise. 

Section XL The Tale of a Tub, continued. — 
The author, liot in haste to be at home, shows the 
difTcreiicc between a traveller weary, or in haste, 
and another i^ good plight, that takes ffis pleasure 
and views every plear^fiiit scene in his way. The 
sequel of Jack’s adventures ; his superstitious vene- 
ration for the Holy Scripture, anti the uses he jitade 
of it. His fiaming zeal, and blind submission ^o 
the Decrees. His harangue for Predestination. 
He covers roguish tricks with a show of devotion. 
Affects singularity in m^nera and speech. Hia 
aversion to music and painting. His discourses 
provoke sleep. His groaning .and aftecting to suffer 
for the good cause. The great antipathy of Peter and 
Jack made them both run into extremes, where 
thejl* often met. 

The degenerate ears of this age cannot afford a 
sufficient handle to hold men by. The senses end 
passions afford many handles. Curiosity is that by 
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which OUT Author has held his readers Uo long. The 
rest of this story lost, &c. 

The Conclusion. — Of the proper seasons for 
publishing books. Of profound writer^ Of the 
ghost of wit. Sleep and the Muses nearly relateil. 
Apology for the author's fits of duliiess^ Method 
and Reason the lacqueys of Invention, f Our au- 
thor's great collection of flowers of little ukc till 
now. 

A. Discount COKGERNINQ THE MECHANICAL OPERA- 
, TION or THE SPIRIT. , 

The Author, at a loss what title to give tl^is piece, 
duds after mucl^ pains, tliat of A Letter to a Friend 
to be the most in vogue, of modern excuses for 
haste and negligence, &c. 

Section'!. Mahomet’s Ihncy of beij^ig carried to 
heaven by an ass, followed by manj Christians. 
A .great affinity between this creature and man. 
That talent of bringing his<*'ider to heaven, the sub- 
ject of thif.ilk^course ; hut for ^sa and rider, the au- 
thor uses the synonymous terms q 1‘ enlightened 
teacher and fanatic hearer. A tincture of enthu- 
siasm runs through all men and all sciences; but 
prevails most in religion. Enthusiasrd deflued and 
distinguished. TJiat which is mechanical and .arti- 
ficial^ is treaterl of hy our author. Though art 
oftentimes changes into nature : examples in the 
Sc}thi:ni Longheads and English Uouiidlicads. — 
Sense and reason iniiNt he laid afide to let thki 
spirit oi>ei-ale. The objections about the manner 
of the Spirit from aho^e descending upon tlic Apos- 
tles, make not against this spirit that arises uithin. 
The methods bj w’hich the assembly helps to work 
up this sjiirit, jointly with the jireacher. 

Section II. How some worship a good Being, 
others an ex il. Most people confound tlie hounds 
of good and evil. Vain mortals think the Divinity 
interested in theirfucanost actions. Tlie sclieme of 
spiritual rnechauism left out. Of the iLsefulness of 
quilted night -c4.ps W keep in the heat, to give motion 
and vigour to the little animals that compose the 
brain., Sound of far greater use than sense in the 
operations of the Spii^.', us in music. Inward light 
consists of theipjogical inouos} llables and mysterious 
texts. Of the ^rcat force of one vow’cl in canting : 
and of blowing the nose, hawking, spitting, and 
belching. Theautho^to publi.di an Essay on the 
Art of Canting. \)f speaking through the nose, or 
snuffling : its origin fi'om a disease occ^Msionetl by 
a conflict between 'tiie Flesh and the l^iirit. In- 
Bpirdff vessels, like lanterns, liave a sorry sooty out- 
side. Fanaticism deduced ifroin the am ieiits, in 
their orgies, bacchanals, &c. Of their gn at lasci- 
viousness on those oi^basions. The Fanatics Mf the 
first centuries and tlar.se of later times, generally 
agree in the same principle of improving spiritual 
into carnal ejaculations, &c. 

t • THE BATTLE OF THE DOOI^S. 

The Preface informs us thh piece was written in 
1697, on account of a famous dispute about Ancient 
andiiSodern Learning, between Sir William Temple 
aiyl the Earl of Orrery on the one elide, and Mr. 
Wotton and Bentley on the other. 

War and invasions generally proceed jrom the 
attacks of Want and Bpverty upon Plenty and 
Riches. The Moderns quarrel with the Ancients 
about the possession of the highest top of Parnassus, 
and desire them to surrender it or to let it be level- 
led. The answer of the Ancients not accepted. A 
war ensues, in which rivulets of ink are spilt ;Hind 
both parties hang out their trophies — books of con- 
troversy. These books haunted with disorderly spi- 
rit8> though often bound to die peace in libraries. 


The author's advice in this case neglected, which 
occasions a terrible fight in St James’s Library. Dr. 
Bentley, the library-keeper, a greftt enemy to thv' 
Ancients. The Moderns, finding themselves 50,000 
strong, give the Ancients ill language. Temple, a 
favourite of the Ancients. An incident of a quarrel 
between a bee and a spider, with tlieir arguments 
on both sides. jEsop applies them to the present 
dispute. Tlie order of battl6 of the Modems, and 
names of their loaders. The leaders of the Ancients. 
Jupiter calls a council of the Gods, aud'consuUs the 
books of Fate ; and then sends his orders below. 
Momus brings the news to Criticism ; whose habita- 
tion and company is described. She arrives, and 
slieds her influence on her son Wotton. The liattle 
d<\'cribed. Paracelsus engages Galen ; Aristotle 
aims at Bacon, and kills Descartes ; Homer over- 
throws Gondibert, kills Denham ii,ud 'Wesley,* Per- 
raulti* and Fonteiicjic.® Encounter of Virgil and 
Dryden ; of Xiiicaii and Black more ; ef Creech and 
Horace; of Piiiditr and Cowley. The episode of 
Bentley and Wotton. Bentley’s armour. His 
speech to the i^odern generals. Scaliger’s answer. 
Fenlley and Wotton march together. Bentley at- 
tacks J?hahins and vEsop. Wotton attacks Temple 
jn vain. Bo^le pursues Wotton ; rud meeting Ben- 
tley ill his wa^', he pursues and kills them both. 

o 

THE -^WTIIOR'S APOLOGY. 

If good ami ill nature ecjiially operated upon man- 
kind, I might ha>e saved m}self tlic trouble of this 
apology ; for it is manifest by the reception the fol- 
lowing discourse has met witli, that those wlio ap- 
prove it are a groat majority among the men of 
taste; jet there ha\e been two or three treatises 
written expressly against it, beside many others that 
have flirted at it oeeusionally, without one syllable 
having heeii ever published in its defence, or even 
quotation to its advantage that I caii remember, ex- 
cept by the jiolitc author of a late discourse between 
a Deist and a Socinian. 

Therefore, since the book seems calculated to 
live, at least as long as our language and our taste 
admit no great alterations^ 1 am content to convey 
some apology along with it. 

The greatest jiurt of that book was finished about 
thirteen years since, 1690, which is eight years be- 
fore it was published. The author was then young, 
liis invention at the height, aryl his reading fresh in 
his head. By the assistance of some thinking, and 
much coniffrsation, he had endeavoured to strip 
himself of as many real prejudices as he could; I 
say real ones, because under the notion of preju- 
dices, he knew to what dangerous heights some men 
have proceeded. Thus prepared, he thought the 
numerous and gross corruptions in religion and 
learning might furnish matter for a satire that would 
be useful anpl diverting. He resolved to proceed in 
a manner that sh'ould be altogether new, the world 
|®haviiig been already too long nauseated with endless 
repetitions upon every l^uhject. The abuses in reli- 
gioiv, he proposed to set forth in the allegory of the 
coats and tlie three brothers, which was to make up 
the body of the discourse ; those in learning he 
chose to introduce by way of digressions. He was 
Yhen a young gentleman much in the world, and 
wrote to the taste of those who were like himself; 

■ Samuel WeBlcy, rector of Ormesby and Hpworth, in Lin- 
colniihire. 

'» Charles PerrauU, author of a poem entitled. •* Le Si^ln 
de Loiii^ le Grand/’ in which the modern aulhort arc exalted 
above the ancient. 

® The author of “ The Plurality of Worlds who died in 
1756, in his lOOlii year. 
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therefore, in order to allure them, he gave a liberty 
to his pen wrhicl^ might not suit with maturer years 
or graver charaeters, and which he could have easily 
corrected with a very few blots, had he been master 
of his papers for a year or two before their publica- 
tion. 

Not that he would have governed his judgment 
by the ill-placed cavils, of the sour, the envious, the 
stupid and the tasteless, wliicli he mentions with 
disdain. I^e acknowledges there are several youth-* 
ful sallies, which from tlie grave and the wise may 
deserve a rebuke. But he desires to be answerable 
no further than he is guilty, and that his faults may 
not be multiplied by the ignorant, the unnatural, 
and uncharitable applications of those ^vho have 
neither candour to suppose good mt'anings, nor pa- 
late to distinguish true •nes. After wJikh, he will 
forfeit his life i# any one opinion can be fairly de- 
duced from that book which ib contrary to religion 
or morality. * • 

AVhy should .any clergyman of our church bo an- 
gry to sec tlie follies of fanaticism and superstition 
exposed, though in the most ridiculous maimer ; 
since that is perhaps the most probable way to cure 
them, or at least to hinder tliciii from further ‘^ircad- 
ing** Besides, tlfough it was not intended for theif 
perusal, it rallies nothiifg hut wlif^ they preach 
against. It contains notliing to provoke them, by 
the least scurrility upon tlieir pcfUfens or their func- 
tions. It celebrutos the ehiircli of Eiiglaud, as the 
most perfect of all others in discipline and doctrine; 
it advances no opinion they reject, nor condemns 
any they receive. ■ If the clergy’s resentment lay 
upon tlieir liaiids, in my linmhle opinion they miglit 
have found more proper objects to emploj them on ; 
noiutuni tihi defuit host is : 1 moan tliose heavy, illi- 
terate scribblers, prostitute ii\»their reputations, 
vicious in their lives, and ruiiu'd in tlieir fortunes, 
who, to the sl^ame of good sense as well as piety, 
are greedily read, merely upon tlie strcngtii of hold, 
falj»e, impious assertions, inixcil with uinnamierly 
reflections upon the prichthooil, ami openly intended 
against all religion ; in short, full of such principles 
as are kind] \ received, because tlie\ are loelled to' 
remove those terrors that redigion tells men will he 
the consequence of iniiuoral Ii\es, Nothing like 
wliich is to be met witli in this discourse, though 
some of them are pleased so freely to censure it. 
Ami I wish there were no other instance of what I 
have too frequently observ'^d, that many of that re- 
verend body arc not always verj nice in distinguish- 
ing hetAveen their enemies and tlieir friftds. 

Had tlie author's intentions met with a more can- 
did interpretation -from some, whom out of respect 
he forbears to name, he iniglit have been encouraged 
to an examination of books Avritleii by some of those 
authors above described, whose errors, ignorance, 
dulness and villainy, be thinks he epuld Jiave de- 
tected and exposed in such a mamicr, that the per- 
sons who arc most conceived to be' alfceted by them 
would soon lay them aside and be ashamed ; but In^ 
has now given over those tlfbughts, since the weigh- 
tiest men in the Aveighticst stations are pleasAl to 
think it a more dangerous point to lau{(h at (hose 
corruptions in religion, Avhich they themselves must 
disapprove, than to endeavour pulling up those verj 
foundations wherein all Christians have agreed. 

He thinks it no fair proceeding, that any person 
should oiler cletcrminately to fix a name upon the 
author of this discourse, who hath all along conceal- 
ed himself from most of his nearest friends: yet 
several have gone a step farther, and pronounced 
another book ■ to have been the work of the same 
* The celebrated Letter on RnthiitiuiMin. 


hand with tais, which the author directly affirms to 
be a tborou^ mistake ; he having as yet never so 
much as rtad that discourse : a plain instance how 
little trutli there often is in general surmises, or in 
conjectures draAVU from a similitude of style or way 
' of thinkia%. 

H^d llie author written a book to expose the 
abuses in law or in physic, he believes the learned 
professors in either faculty would have been so far 
from resenting it as to have given him thinks for his 
pains ; especially if he had made an honourable re- 
servation for the true practice of cither science : but 
religion, they tell us, ought not to be ridiculed, 
and they tell us truth : ' yet surely the corrup- 
tions in it may ; for we are taught by the tritest 
maxim in the Avorld, that Religion being*the*bc8t of 
things, its corruptions are likely to be the worst. 

There is one thing which the judicious readier 
cannot but have ohserv«id, that some of those pas- 
sages ill this discourse which appear «9Aat liable to 
objection, are. what they call parodies, where the 
author personates the style and manner of other 
AA'^riters, Avhoin he has a mind to expose. I shall 
produce oiic'instanre of a passage in which Dryden, 
L* Estrange, and some others I shall not name, are 
levelled at, who, having spent their lives in faction 
and npostacies, and all manner of vice, pretentled to 
he sufferers for loyalty and religion. So Dryden 
tells us, in one of his prefaces, of his merits and saf- 
I ferinfjSy and thanks God that he possesses his soul 
' in patience ; in other places he talks at the same rate ; 
j and L’Estrango often uses the like style ; and I be- 
lieve the reader may find more persons to give that 
I passage an application : but this is enough to direct 
tliose who may have overlooked the author's intention. 

There arc three or four other passages which pre- 
judiced or ignorant readers have drawn by great 
force to hint at ill meanings ; aj if they glanced at 
some tenets in religion. In answer to all which, 
the author solemnly protests .Ve is* entirely inno- 
cent ; and never hud it once in his thoughts, that 
anything he said, would in the least be capjyble of 
Mich interpretations, which iie will engage to de- 
duce full as fairly (rom the most innocent book in the 
Avorld. And it Avill he obvious to eA'cry reader, that 
this Avas not any part of his scheme or design, the 
abuses he notes being sucli aj^ all church-of-Kngland 
men agree in ; nor aatis it propel for his subject to 
meddle aa'^IIi other points, than such as have been 
perpetually controverted since flie Reformation. 

To instiftice ' only in that passage about the ‘Ihrce 
wooden macliines mej^tioned in the introduction : 
in llie original manuscript there Avaa a description 
of a fsurth, which those who Iftid the papers in their 
poAver, blotted out, ns haviiig something in it of 
satire, that I suppose they thought AA'as too parti- 
cular; and therefore they av ere forced to change it 
to the iiiimher three, whence some h^ivc endea- 
voured to squrexc out a dangerous meaning, that 
was iiCA'cr tlumght cAi. And, indeed, the conceit 
was half spoiled by changing the numbers; that of 
four being much more cabalistic, and, theiffibre, 
better exposing the pretended A'irtue of numbers^ a 
superstition there intended to he ridiculed. 

Anotlier thing to be obserA’cd is, that there gene- 
rally runs an irony through the thread of the whole 
book, which the *man of taste Avill obsei-ve and dis- 
tinguish ; and Avhich will render some objections 
that have been made very weak and insignificant. 

This Apology being chiefly intended for the satla- 
faefion of future readers, it may be thought unneces- 
sary to take any notice of 8ucl\ treatises as have 
been written against the ensuing discourse, which 
are alrca<ly sunk liAo^wasle paper and oblivion. 
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after the usual fate of common answerers to books 
which are allowed to have any merit; \'hey are in- 
deed like annuals, that grow about a tree, 

and seem to vie with it for a summer, but fall and 
die with the leaves in autumn, and are never beard 
of more. When Dr. Eacbard wrote his br^ok about 
the contempt of the clergy, numbers of^thcre an- 
swercra immediately started up, whose memory, if 
he had not kept alive by his replies, it w'ould now be 
utterly unknown that he W'as ever answered at all. 
There is in^leed an exception, when any great genius 
thinks it worth his while to expose a foolish piece ; 
so we still read Marvell’s answer to Parker “ w'ith 
pleasure, thoii^ the book it answ'crs he sunk long 
ago ; so the Earl of Orrery’s remarks will be read 
with dc^iglit, when the discertatioii hg exposes will 
neither be sought nor found but these arc no 
en^rprizes for common hantls, nor to bo hoped tor 
above once or twice in an a(fe. Men would be more 
cautious «UiJUysiiig their time in^such an undertuking, 
if they did but consider that to answer a book 
effpctnally requires more pains and skill, more wit, 
learning and judgment, than were employed in the 
writing of it. And the author assures ^hose gentle- 
men who haie given thernselM's that trouble with 
hiro,.|hat Ins discoui-se is the product of the study, 
thq observation, and the invention of sevcial jears ; 
that he often blotted out much more than he left, 
and if his papers had not been a long time out of hh 
possession, they must have still undergone more 
severe corrections : and do they think such a build- 
ing is to be battered wdth dirt-pellets, however en- 
venomed the mouths may be that discharge them ? 
He has seen the productions but of two an- 
swerers, one of which at iirst appeared as from an 
unknown hand, but since avowed by a person,® 
who, upon some occasions, has discovered no ill 
vein of humour. qU is a pity any occasion should 
put him under a necessity of being so hasty in bis 
productions, which',* ** otherwise, might be entertain- 
ing. But there were other reasons obvious enough 
for his miscarriage in this ; he wrote against the 
conviction of his talA.t, and entered upon one of 
the wrongest attempts in nature to turn into ridi- 
cule, by a week’s labour, a work which had cost so 
much time and met with so much success in ridi- 
culing others : the mariner how he handled his sub- 
ject I have now’ forgot, having just looked it over, 
when it first came out, as others did, mc^.ely for the 
sake of the title. 

Tile other answer is from a person of a graver 
character, afid is made up ofijialf invective, and half 
annotation in the latter of which he has generally 
succeeded well enoiigh. And the project aA that 
time tvas not amiss draw' in readers to his pam- 
phlet, several having appeared desirous that there 
might be some explication of the more difficult pas- 
sages. Noether can he be altogether blamed for 
offering at the invective part, becausefit is agreed on 
all hands, that the author likd given him sufficient 
provocation. The great objection is against his 
mad^ftfer of treating it, very unsuitable Jo one of his 
function. It was determined by a fair majority, 
that this answerer had, in a way not to be pardoned, 
drawn bis pen against a certain great imn then 
alive, and universally reverenced for every good 
quality that could possibly enter into the compo- 
sition of the most accomplished person ; it was ob- 

• Aftervrardfi BiHhop of Oxford. , 

** Boyle’s Bemarks uiua Bentley’s Dissertation on the Epis- 
tles of Plui laris. 

« Dr. William King, the civilian. 

*• Wotton’s Defence of his Refte<^ioas upon Ancient and 
Mcd^ fjearuing. 


served bow he was pleased, and affected to have that 
noble writer called his adversary; and it was a 
point of satire well directed ; for 1 have been told 
Sir 'William Temple was sufficiently mortified at the 
term. All the men of wit and politeness were im- 
mediately up in arms through indignation, which 
prevailed over their contempt, by the consequences 
they apprehended from suqh an example; and it 
grew Porsenna’s case idem trecenti jtiravimus. In 
, short, things were ripe for a general insurrection, 
till my Lord Orrery had a little laid the spirit, and 
settleil tlui ferment. But his lordship being princi- 
pally engaged with another antagonist, * it was 
thought necessary, in order to quiet the minds of 
men, that this opposcr should receive a reprimand, 
wfiich partly occasioned that discourse of the Battle 
of the Boviks ; and the author was furtlicr at the 
pains to insert one or two rcmaiks on him in the 
body of the book. 

This answerer h-'s been pleased to 'rind fault wdth 
about a dozen passages, w'hich the author will not 
be at the trouble of defimding, further than by as- 
suring the reader, that for the greater part, the re- 
flector is entirely mistaken, and forces interpreta- 
tions Which noM‘r once entered into the writer's 
fiead, nor will (he is sure) into thHx of any reader of 
taste and enn^uur ; lie allows tw'o or three at most, 
there produced, to h^ ve been delivered unwarily : 
for which be desires to plead the excuse olfcred al- 
ready, of his youth, and fiankness of speech, and his 
p.apers btdng out of his power sit the time they were 
published. 

But this answ'crcr insists, and sajs, what he chiefly 
dislikes, is the design: what that was, I ha%e al- 
ready told, and 1 believe there is not a person in 
England wdio ran understand that book, that ever 
iningincd it to be anything else, but to expo^c the 
abuses and corruptions in learning and religion. 

But it would be good to know w'bat design this 
reflector W'as serving, when he concludes his pam- 
phlet w'ith a caution to Ibe reader to beware of think- 
ing the aullior’s w'it was entirely his own : surely 
this must luuc had some allay of personal animosity 
at least, mixed with the design of serving the public, 
by so useful a discovery ; and it indeed touches the 
author in a tender point ; who insists upon it, that 
through the whole book he has not borrow'ed one 
single hint from any writer in the world ; and he 
thought of all criticisms, that W'ould never have been 
one. He conceived, il was never disputed to be an 
original, whatever faults it might have. However, 
this answ’ctft' produces three instances to prove this 
author’s writ is not his own in many places. The 
first is, that the names of Peter, Martin, and Jack, 
are borrowed from a letter of the late Duke of Buck- 
ingham ['Villicrs], Whatever wit is contained in 
those three names, the author is content to give it 
up, and desires his readers will subtract as much as 
they placed upon that account ; at the same time 
protesting solemnly, that he never once heard of that 
Uetter, except in this jiassage of the answerer ; so 
that the names were liot borrowed, as he affirms, 
though they should happen to be the same ; which, 
however, ft odd enough, and what he hardly be- 
lieves ; that of Jack being not quite so obvious as 
{he other two. The second instance to show the 
author’s wit is not bis own is Peter's banter (as be 
calls it in his Alsatia phrase) ^ upon transubstan- 
tiation, which is taken from the sante duke’s con- 
ference with an Irish priest, where a cork is turned 
into a horse. This the author confesses to have 

■ Bentley, concerning Phalaris and M 

I* Ifnntcr, a w(>rd which Swift detested. a nick- 

name for VBiitefriurs. 
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seen about ten years after his book was writlent and i 
a year or two after it was published. Nay the an- 
swerer overthrows this himself ; for he allows the 
Tale was written in 1697 ; and 1 think that pam- 
plet was not printed in many years after, it was 
necessary that corruption should have some allegory 
as well as the rest ; and the author invented the 
jiropercst he could, without inquiring what otlier 
people had written ; and the coininonest reader will 
lind, there is not the least resemblance between the^ 
two stories. — The third instance is in these words ;* 

“ I have been assured, that the battle in St. James's 
Library is, mtUtUis mutandis, taken out of a French 
book, entitled, Combat des Litres, if 1 mis-remem- 
ber not.” In which passage there are two clauses 
observable ; “ I have been assured ; " and, ** if I 
mis-remember not." k desire first to ^now whe- 
ther, if that conjecture proves an utter falsehood, 
those two clauses will be a suflicient excuse for this 
worthy critic^ The matter is ^ trifle ; but, would 
he >enlure to pronounce at this rate upon one of 
greater moment ? I know nothing more con- 
temptible in a writer than the character of a pla- 
giary, which he here fixes at a venture ; and this 
not for a passage, but a whole discourse, talfcn out 
from another biAik, only nudatU mutandis^ Th# 
author is us much in tlft <lark abopt this as the 
answerer ; and will imitate l^m by an affirmation at 
random ; that if there be a wur(W>f truth in this re- 
fleetion, ho is a paltry, imitating pedant; and the 
answerer is a person of wit, manners, and truth. 
He takes his boldness, from never having seen any 
such treatise in his life, nor heard of it before ; and ! 
ho is sure it is impossible for two writers, of dif- ' 
ferent times and countries, to agree in their thoughts 
after such a manner, that two continued discourses 
shall be the same, only mtUatis yiutandis. Neither 
will he insist upon the mistake in the title ; but let 
the answerer and his friend produce any book they 
please, he dehos them to show one single particular 
where the judicious reader will affirm he has been 
obliged for the smallest hint ; giving only allowance 
for the accidental encountering of a single thought, 
which he knows may sometimes happen ; though he«| 
has never yet found it in that discourse, nor has 
heard it objected by anybody else. 

So tliat if ever any design was unfortunately exe- 
cuted it must be that of this answerer, who, when he 
would have it observed that the author's wit is none 
of his own, is able tq produce but three instances — 
two of them mere trifles, and all three manifestly 
false. If this be the way these gontleillen deal with 
the world in those criticisms, where we ha^e not 
leisure to defeat them, their readers had need be 
cautious how they rely upon ihcir credit; and 
whether this proceeding can be reconciled to hu- 
manity or truth, let those who think it worth their 
while determine. 

It is agreed this answerer would have succeeded 
much better if he had stuck wholly to his business 
as a commentator upon the Tale of a Tun, wherein 
it cannot be denied that he^hath been of some ser- 
vice to the public, and hath given very fair cdhjec- 
tures towards clearing up some difficult passagcj; 
but it is the frequent error of those men (otherwise 
very commendable for their labours), to make ex- 
cursions beyond their talent aqd their office by pre- 
tending to point out the beauties and the faults, 
.which is no part of their trade — which they always 
fail in — ^which the world never expected from them, 
nor gave thfm any thanks for endeavouring at. 
The part of Minellius, or Famaby,“ would havej 

* liOW conunentators, who wrote uotes upon classic authors 
for the use of schoolbovs. 


fallen in wtth his genius, and might have been 
serviceable io many readers, who cannot enter into 
the abstMircr parts of that discourse ; but optat 
eph,ippia %08 pig&r; the dull, un wieldly, ill -shaped 
ox, would needs put on the furniture of a horse, 
not con|lhering he was born to labour, to plough 
the for the sake of superior beings, and that 

he has neither the shape, mettle, nor speed, of the 
noble animal he would affect to personate. 

It is another pattern of Uiis answerer's fair dealing 
to give ps hints that the author is deadband jet to 
lay the suspicion upon so^iebody, I know not who, 
ill the country ; to which can only be returned, 
that he is absolutely mistaken in allihis conjectures ; 
and surely conjectures are, at best, too light a pre- 
tence to allow a man assign a namt ii^ public. 
He condemifb a book, and consequently the author, 
of whom he is utterly ignorant; jet at the same 
time he fixes in print what he thinks a disadiTan- 
tageous character upon ftiose who never, deserved it. 
A man Avho received a buffet in the dark, may be 
allowed to be vexed ; but it is an odd kind of re- 
venge, to go to cuffs ill broad day with the first he 
meets and kiy the last night’s injury at his door. 
And thus much for the discreet, candid, pious, and 
ingenious answerer. 

How the author came to he without his pa^Ibrs is 
a story not proper to be told, and of very little use, 
toeing a private fact ; of which the reader would be- 
lieve as little, or as much, as he thought good. He 
had, however, a blotted copy by him, which he in- 
teiifled to have written over with many alterations ; 
and this the publishers were well aware of, having 
put it into the bookseller’s preface that they appre- 
hended a surreptitious copy, which was to be altered, 
&c. This, though not regarded by readers, was a 
real truth, only the surreptitious copy was rather 
that which was printed; and they made all the 
haste they could, which, indeedf was needless, the 
author not being at all prepared ; J^ut he has been 
told the bookseller was in much pain, having given 
a good sum of money for the copy. 

In the author’s original ^py there were •not so 
many chasms as appear in the book, and wliy some 
of them were left he knows not. Had the publica- 
tion been trusted to him, he would have made 
several corrections of passages, against which no- 
thing has been ever objeci^d : Ite would likewise 
have altered a few of those that seem with any rea- 
son to bc%xccpted against; to deal freely, the • 
greatest nambn* he should have left untouched, as 
never suspecting it possible any wrong interpreta- 
tions could be made of them. 

Tl^ author observes, at the ffnd of the hook, there 
is a discourse called a Fragment, vvhich he more 
wondered to see in print tnan all the res^ having 
been a most imperfect sketch, with the addition of a 
few loose hints, which he once lent a gentleman who 
had dcsigueck a discourse ou somewhUt the fsame 
subject ; he never tl^ught of it afterwards, and it 
was a sufficient surprise to see it pieced up together 
wholly out of the method and scheme he haid in- 
tended, forTt was the ground-work of a much laqjfer 
discourse, and he was sorry to observe the materials 
so fooli||bly employed. 

There is one further objection made by those who 
have answered this book, as well as by some others, 
that Peter is frequently made to repeat oaths and 
curses. Every reader observes, it was necessary to 
know that Peter did swear and curse. The oaths 
ar^not printed out, but only supposed ; and the idea 
of un oath is not immoral, like tlie idea of a profane 
or immodest speech. A man may laugh at the Po- 
pish folly of cursing people to hell, and imagine 
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them swearing, without any crime ; but lewd words, 
or dangerous opinions, though printe^ by halves, 
fill the reader's mind with ill ideas ; and^df these the 
author cannot be accused. For the judicious reader 
will find that the severest strokes of satire in his 
book are levelled against the modern custim of em- 
ploying wit upon those topics ; of which tler^ is a 
remarkable instance in the 11 2th and 113th pages, 
as well as in several others, though perhaps once or 
twice expr^sed in too free a manner, excusable only 
for the reasons already alleged. Some qjrertures 
have been made by a third hand to the bookseller 
for the author's altering those pages which he thought 
might require ft ; but it seems the bookseller will 
not hear of any such thing, being apprehensive it 
might sf oil*thc sale of the hook. 

The author cannot conclude this apAogy wdthout 
maj^ing this one rcfiection : that, as wil is the no- 
blest and most useful gitlt of human nature, so 
humour most agreeable ; and where these two 
enter far into the composition of any work, they 
will render it alwajs acceptable to the world. Now, 
the great part of those who have no share or taste of 
either, but hy their pride, pedantry, and*ill manners, 
lay themselves hare to the lashes of both, think the 
blow^is weak, because they are insensible; and, 
where wit has any mixture of raillerj', it is hut calling 
it banter, and the work is done. Tliis polite word of 
theirs wfis first borrowed from the bullies in White# 
friars, then fell among the footmen, and at last re- 
tired to the .pedants ; by whom it is applied as pro- 
perly to the production of wit as if 1 should apply it 
to SSir Isaac Newton's mathematics. But, if this 
bantering, as they call it, he so dcspisablc a thing, 
whence comes it to pass they have such a perpetual 
itch toward it themselves t To instance only in the 
answerer already mentioned ; it is grievous to sec 
him, in some of hi%writing<, at every turn going out 
of his way to be waggish to tell us of a cow that 
pricked up herstail ;«and in his answer to this dis- 
course, he says, it is all a farce and a ladle ; with 
other passages equally shining. One may say of 
these impedimenta litm^arurn, that wit owes them a 
shame ; and they cannot take wiser counsel than to 
keep out of harm’s way, or, at least, not to come till 
they are sure they arc called. 

To conclude : with those allowances above re- 
quired this book * hould be read ; after which, the 
author conceives few things will remain ^^hich may 
* not be excused in a*yoiing writer. He wrote only 
to the men of wit and taste ; and fie tfiinks he is 
not mistaken in his accounts ^vhen he sa^s they have 
been all of his side enough to give him the vanity. of 
telling his name; wffercin the world, with all its 
wise conjectures, is pet very much in the dark; 
which circumstance is no disagreeable amusement 
either to the public or himself. 

The autl^r is informed that the bookseller has 
prevailed on several gentlemen to write some expla- 
natory notes, for the goodnes# of which he is not to 
answer, having never seen any of them, nor intend- 
ing till they appear in print ; when it is not un- 
likely he may have the pleasure to lind twenty 
meanings which never entered into his imagination. 

June 3, 1709. • 

Postscript. — Since the writing of this, which was 
about a year ago, a prostitute bookseller has pub- 
lished a foolish paper, under the name of “ Notes on 
the Tale of a Tidb'* with some account of the author : 
and, with an insolence which I suppose is punish- 
able by law, has presumed to assign certain nantes. 
It will be enough for the author to assure the world, 
that the writer of that paper is utterly wrong iti all 
his conjectures upon that afiair* The author further 
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asserts that the whole work is entirely of one hand, 
which every reader of judgment will easily discover ; 
the gentlemaft who gave the copy td the bookseller, 
being a friend of the author, and using no other 
liberties besides that of expunging certain passages, 
where now the chasms appear under the name of 
desiderata. But, if any person will prove his claim 
to three lines in the whole book, let him step forth 
and tell his name and titles ; lipon which, the book- 
^sellcr shall have orders to prefix them to the next 
edition, and the claimant shall from henceforward 
be acknowledged the undisputed autlior. 

Treatises written hy the same author^ most of than 

lyientioned in the follotoiny Discourses; which xoUl 
speedily piddished. 

A (character of the present Set of Wits in this 
Island. • • 

A panegyrical Essay upon the NSfmber Three. 

A Dissertation upefn the principal Productions of 
Grub-street. • * 

Lectures upon a Dissection of Human Nature. 

A Panegyric upon the World. 

An analytical Discourse upon Zeal, historUtheo- 
physiojpgically considered. 

A general History of Ears. 

• A modest Defence of ^ the Proceedings of the 
Rabble in all ages. 

A Description of the#Kingdom of Absurdities. 

A Voyage into ^ingland, by a Person of Quality 
in terra australis incognita t translated from the 
Original. 

A critical Essay upon the Art of Canting, plii’o- 
sophically, physically, and musically considered. 

THE BOOKSELLER'S DEDICATION. 

TO THE RIGHT ItONOURADLE .TOHN l.OUD SOMERS. 

• 

My Lord, — Although the author has written a largo 
dedication, yet that being addressed to a prince, 
whom I am never likely to have the honour on)eing 
known to ; a person besides, as far as I can observe, 
not at all regarded, or thought on by any of our pro- 
sent writers ; and being wholly free from that sla- 
[•very which booksellers usually lie under, to the 
caprice of authors ; 1 think it a wise piece of pre- 
sumption to inscribe these papers to your lordship 
and to implore your lordship's protection of tliem. 
God and your lordship know their faults and their 
merits ; fur, as to my own particular, I am altogether 
a stranger to the matter ; ^and ^hough everybody else 
should be equally ignorant, 1 do not fear the sale of 
the book, at^ll the worse, upon that score. Your 
lordship's name on the front in capital letters will at 
any time get off one edition : neither would I desire 
any other help to grow an alderman, than a patent 
for the sole privilege of dedicating to your lordship. 

I should now in right of a dedicator, give your 
lordship a list of your own virtues, and at the same 
time, be very unwilling to oifend your modesty ; but 
chiefiy, I should 'celebrate your liberality towards 
cnen of great parts and small fortunes, and give you 
broad hints that I mean Ayself. And I was just going 
on, ih the usual method, to peruse a hundred or two 
of dedications, and transcribe an abstract to be applied 
to your lordship ; but I was diverted by a certain 
accident : for upon the covers of these papers I 
Casually observed written in large letters the two 
following words, DETUR DIGNISSIMO ; which, 
for aught I knew, might contain sopio important 
meaning. But it unluckily fell out, that none of 
the authors I employ understood Lat^ ; (though 1 
have them often in pay to translate out of that Ian - 
guage) ; I was therefore compelled to have recourse 
to the curate of our parish, who englished it thus. 
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*‘Let it be given to the worthiest :** and his com- 
ment was, tha^ the author meant his work should be 
dedicated to the sublimest genius of the age for wit, 
learning, judgment, eloquence, and wisdom. I 
called at a poet’s chamber (who works for my shop) 
in an alley hard by, showed him the translation, and 
desired his opinion who it was that the author could 
mean : he told me, after some consideration, that 
vanity was a tiling he* abhorred ; hut by the descrip- 
tion, he tl^ought himself to be the person aimed at ; 
and at the same time, he very kindly offered Ids own 
assistance gratis toivards penning a dedication to 
himself. I desired him, ^ however, to give a second 
guess ; Why then, said he, it must be I, or my Lord 
Somers. From tlioiice I went to several other wits 
of my acquaintance, with no small hazard# and 
weariness to my person, from a prodigious number 
of dark, winding stairs ; but found them all in the 
same story, both of your lordship and themselves. 
Now, your ®lord8hip is to understand, that this pro- 
ceeding was not of my own invention ; for I have 
somewhere heard it is a maxim, that those to whom 
everybody allows the second place, have an undoubted 
title to the first. 

This infallibly convinced me that your ^lordship 
was the persoif intimded by the author. But beyig 
very unacquainted in tfte stjle and form of dedica- 
tions 1 employed those wit| aforesaid to furiiish me 
with hints and materials, towatttls a panegyric upon 
your lordship’s virtues. 

In two days they brought me ten sheets of paper, 
filled up on every si«le. They swore to me, that 
they had ransacked whatever could be found in the 
characters of Socrates, Aristides, Kpaniinondas, Cato, 
Tully, Atticus, and other hard names, which I cHiiuot 
now recollect. However, I have reason to believe, 
they imposed upon my ignorance ; because, when 1 
came to read over their colloetioiis, there was not a 
syllable therc^ hut what 1 and everybody else knew 
as well as themselves : therefore 1 giaevously suspect 
a cheat ; and that those authors of mimMtole and 
transcribed every ivord, from the universal rcjiort of 
mankind. So that 1 look ujkui myself as fifty shil- 
lings out of pocket, to no inaiiiier of pui*po8e. 

If by altering the title I could make the same 
materials serve for another dedication (as my betters 
have done), it would help to make up my loss ; but 
I have made several persons dip here and there in 
thiwe ])aper8, ainl before they read three lines, they 
haio all assured plaiiih, that they cuiiiiot possi- 
bly he applied to any person besides your lordship. 

I expected indeed, to have heard oft your lordship’s 
bravery at the head of an army ; of your undaunted 
courage in mounting a breach, or scaling a wall ; or 
to have had your pedigree traced in a lineal descent 
from the house of Austria ; or, of your wonderful 
talent at dress and dancing; or, your profound 
knowledge in algebra^ metaphysics^ and the orieutal 
tongues. But to ply the world with an old beaten 
story of your wit, and eloquence, and learning, and 
wisdom, and justice, and politeness, and candoj^r, 
and evenness of terapef in ail scenes of life ; of 
that great discernment in discovering, and raidiuess 
in favouring deserving men ; with forty other com- 
mon topics ; I confess, 1 have neither conscience nor 
countenance to do it. Because there is no 'drtue, 
either of a public or a private life, which some cir- 
cumstances of your own have not often produced 
upon the stage of the world ; and those few, which, 
for want of occasions to exert them, might other- 
wise have tpassed unseen, or unobserved, by your 
friends, your enemies have at length brought to 
light. 

It is true, I should be very loth the bright exam- 


ple of you/lordship’s virtues should be lost to after- 
ages, botlyfor their sake and your own ; but chiefly 
becausel/ey will be. so very necessary to adoni the 
history (pf a late reign ;* and that is another reason 
why I would forbear to make a recital of them here ; 
bccausan have been told by wise men, that as dedi- 
catioiifiliave run for some years past, a good historian 
will not be apt to have recourse thither i. search of 
characters. 

There is one point, wherein I think we dedicators 
would^do well to change our mcasnrcsj I mean, in- 
stead of running on so far uj)on the praise of our 
patrous’ liberality, to spend a word or two in admi- 
ring their patience. I can put im greater compli- 
ment on your lordship’s, than by giving you so 
ample an occasion lo exercise it at present. — Though 
perhaps I vshall not be apt to reckon much merit to 
your lordship upon that score, who having been 
formerly used to tediims harangues and sometimes 
to as little purpose, will be the readier tjD pardon this ; 
especially when it h offered by one, who 'is, with all 
respect and veneration, my lord, your lordship’s 
most obedient and must faithful servant, 

• Thk Booksellkr. 

THE BOOKSELLER TO THE READER. 

It is now six years since these papers came first to 
my hand, which seems to have been about a twelve- 
month after they wore written ; f«>r the author tells 
us ill his preface to the first treatise, that he has 
calculated it for the year lb07, and in several pas- 
sages of that discourse, as well as the second, it 
appears they w ere written about that time. 

As to the author, I can give no manner of satis- 
faction ; however 1 am credibly informed, that this 
publication is without his knowledge ; for he cou- 
clmles the copy is lost, having lent it to a person, 
since dead, and being never in possession of it after : 
so that, whether the work received his last hand, or 
whether he intended to fill up the^ defective ])luees^ 
is likely to remain a seciet. 

If 1 should go about to tell the reader,^ by what 
accident 1 became master wt these papers, it would, 
in this unbelieving age, pass for little more than the 
cant or jargon of the trade. 1 therefore gladly spare 
both him and. injself so unnecessary a trouble. 
There yet remains a difli4v.ult miestion, why I pub- 
lished tlu’in no sooner. I forbore upon two accounts ; 
first, because I thought I ha^ heller work upon my 
own hai^s ; j^nd secondly, because 1 was not witliou-t 
some hope of hearing from the author, and receiving 
his directions. BuUl have been lately alarmed with 
Intelligence of a surreptitioi^ copy, winch a certain 
greht wdt had new polished and refined, or, as our 
present writers express friernselves, fitted to tlic 
humour of the age : as they have already done, with 
great felicity, to Don Quixote, Boccalini, La Bruy ere, 
and other authors. However, I thiiught it fairer 
dealing to V)ller the whole work in its naturals. If 
any gentleman wilP please to furnish me with a key, 
in order to explain the more difficult parts, I shall 
very gratefully acknowledge the favour, aud^rint it 
by itself. 

THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY 

TO HIS ROYAL HIOHNESS PRINCE POSTERITY.** 

Sir, — I here present your highness with the fruita 
of a very few leisure hours, stolen from the short in- 

V • Kin:? William’s, whose memory he defended in the House 
of Ijords. 

It is the usual style of decried writers to appeal to Posterity, 
who is here repreavnied os a prince in his nonage aud Time 
uBlite Kovenior. j 
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tervals of a world of business, and of^an employ- 
ment quite alien from such amuBenientstis this the 
jioor production of that refuse of tinieA^hich has 
laid heavy upon niy hands during a loii^ prlirogation 
of parliament, a great dearth of foreign news, land a 
tedious fit of rainy weather ; for whicli, alnl other 
reasons, it cannot choose extremely to desel^'c such 
a patronage as that of your highness, whose numocr- 
less virtues, in so few years, make the world look 
upon you as the future example to all princes ; for 
although yoii^ highness is hardl} got clear of infancy, 
yet has the universal learned world already repolved 
upon appealing to your future dictates, with the 
lowest and mosit resigned submission; fate ba\ing 
decreed you sole arbiter of the productions of human 
wit, in th^s polite and most accomplished age. Me- 
thinks the number of appellants w’ere* enough to 
shock and startle any judge, of a genius less iinlimitt'd 
t haii*^ yours : but in onler to prevent such glorious 
trials, the j) ej^ n, it seems, to wliose care the edu- 
cation of your highness is cumttiittcd, has resolved 
(as I am told) to keep }ou in almost a iiiii\cr.sal ig- 
norance of our studies, wdiich it is your inherent 
birth-right to inspect. • 

It is amazing to me that this person sl|^uld have 
the assurance, in the face of the sun, to go about per- 
suading^ your highness that our age is almost wholly 
illiterate, and has hardly produced one writer upon 
any subject. I know very well, that when jour 
highness shall come to riper years, and have gone 
through the learning of antiquity, you wdll be too 
curious to neglect inquiring into the authors of the 
very age before you : and to think that this insolent, 
in the account he is preparing for your > icw', designs 
to reduce them to a number so insignificant as I am 
ashamed to mention ; it ma^e8 my zeal and iny 
spleen for the honour and interest of our vast flour- 
ishing body, as well as of mj’sclf, for whom, I know 
by long experience, fie has professed, and still con- 
tinues, a peculiar, malice. 

It is not unlikely that, when your highness W'ill 
one day peruse w^hat 1 am now writing, jou may 
be ready to expostulate with your governor upon 
the credit of what I here atbriu, and command him 
to show you some of our productions. To which he 
will answer (for I am well informed of his designs), 
bj' asking your highness where they are 1 and w'hat 
is become of them U and pretend it a demonstration 
that there never were any, because they are not then 
to be found. Not tt^be found! who haif mislaid 
them t are they sunk in the abj'ss of^thiags 1 it is 
certain, that in their own nature, they were light 
enough to swim upon the suA'ace for all eternity. 
Therefore the fault is itf him, w'ho lied weighty so 
heavy to their heels as to^depress them to the centre. 
Is their very essence destroyed t who has annihilated 
them t were they drowned by purges, or martyred 
by pipes 1 who administered them to the posteriors 

of Biil, that it may no longer ,bc a doubt 

with your highness, who is to lyi the author of this 
universal ruin, I beseech you to observe that large 
r.nd t^^ible scythe which your governor affects to 
hear continually about him. Be pleased *o remark 
the length and strength, the sharpness and hardness, 
of fiis nails and teeth : consider his baneful, abomi- 
nable breath, enemy to life and matter, inf&tious 
and corrupting : and then reflect whether it be pos- 
sible for any mortal ink and paper of this generation 
to make a suitable resistance. O I that your highness 
would one day resolve to disarm this usurping maitre 
du patabf^ of his furious engines, and bring yoiA* 
empire Aora de page [out of guardianship]. 

• Gomptrollpr. The kingdom of France had a race of kings 
H-liich they call let rvgsfaineans from their doing nutldng. 


It were needless to recount the se^'cral methods 
of tyranny and destruction, which your governor is 
pleased to practise upon this occasion. IJis invete- 
rate malice is such to the writings of our age, that 
of several thousands produced yearly from Uiis re- 
nowned city, before the next revolution of the sun, 
there is not one to be heard of: Unhappy infants! 
many of them barbarously destroyed, before they liave 
BO much as learnt their mother foiigue to beg for pity. 
Some he stifles in their cradles; others he frights 
iiito convulsions, whereof they suddenly *die ; some 
he flays alive; others he tears limb from limb. 
Great numbers are oifered to Moloch ; and the rest, 
tainted bj' his breath, die of a languishing consump- 
tion. 

B%t the concern I have most at heart, is for our 
corporation poets ; from whom I am preparing a 
petition to your highness, to be subscribed witli the 
names of one hundred and thirty-six of tlic first rate ; 
but whose immortal productions are iicacr likelj' to 
reach your eyes, though each of them is now an 
humble and earnest appellant for the laurel, and has 
large comely volumes ready to show, for a support to 
his pretersions. The iievcr-djing works of these 
illustriofis persons, your governor, sir, has devoted 
to, unavoidable death ; and your hi^Jiness is to be 
made believe, that our age Ifcis never arrived at the 
honour to pniduce one smgle poet. 

We confess Iinmq'-.tuliiy to be a great and power- 
ful goddess ; but in vain wc otter up to her our de- 
votions and our sacrifices, if jour highness’s governor, 
who h.as usurped the priesthood, must, bj un unpa- 
ralleled ambition and avarice, wholly intercept and 
devour them. 

To alKrm that our age is altogether unlearned, 
ami devoid of writers in any kind, seems to be an 
assertion so hold and^so false, that 1 have been some 
firac thinking the contrurj may almost be proved 
by uncontrollable dcnionstrjition. It is true, in- 
deed, that although their numbers be fast, and their 
productions numerous in proportion, jet are they 
hurried so hastily off the scene, that thej escape our 
memory, and elude our sight. W'^hen L lirst tiiought 

this address, I had prepared a copious list of titles 
to present jour highness, us an undisputed argument 
for what 1 aflirni. The originals were {losted fresh 
upon all gates and corners of streets ; but, returning 
in a very few hours to take a review, they were all 
tom down, and fresh ones in their places. I in- 
quired after them among readers and booksellers ; 
hut 1 inquired in vain ; the incniurial of them was 
lost among ma'a ; their places were no more to be 
found ; and 1 was laughed to scorn for a clown and 
a pedant, without all taste and retincinent, little 
versed in the course of present affairs, and that knew 
nothing of what had passed in the best companies of 
court and town. So that 1 can only avow in gene- 
ral to your highness, that we do abound in learning 
and wit ; but to fix upon particulars, is a task too 
slippery for my slender abilities. If 1 should ven- 
tpfc ill a windy day to affirm to your highness, that 
there is a large cloud new the horizon, in the form 
of a hear, another in the zenith, with the head of aif 
ass; a third to the westward, with claws like a 
dragon ; and your highness should in a few minutes 
think fit to examine the truth, it is certain they would 
alls be changed in figqrc and position: new ones 
would arise, and all wc could agree upon would be, 
that clouds there were, but that 1 was grossly mis- 
taken in the zoography and topography of them. 

But your governor perhaps may still insist, and 
put the question, — What is then become of those 
immense hales of paper, which must needs have been 
employed iu such numbers of hooks 1 can these also 
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be wholly annihilate, and so of a sudden, as I pre- 
tend ! What shall 1 say in return of so invidious an 
objection T it ill befits the distance between your 
highness and me, to send you for ocular conviction 
to a Jakes, or an oven ; to the windows of a bawdy- 
house, or to a sordid lantern. Books, like men their 
authors, have no more than one way of coming into 
the world, but there are ten thousand to go out of 
it, and return no more. 

I profess.to your highness, in the integrity of my 
heart, that what I am going to say is literally true 
this minute I am writing : what revolutions may 
happen before it shall be ready for your perusal, I 
can by no means warrant : however, I beg you to 
accept it as a specimen of our learning, our polite- 
ness, and our wit. I do therefore affirm, upon <;he 
word of a sincere man, that there is novj actually in 
being a certain* poet* called John Dry den, whose 
translation of Virgil was lately printed in a large 
folio, well bcfiind, and, if diligeii^ search were made, 
for aught I know, is yet to be seen. There is ano- 
ther, called Nahum Tate, who is ready to make oath 
that lie has caused many reams of verse to he pub- 
lished, whereof both himself and his bookseller (if 
lawfully required) can still produce authcntic^jopics, 
and therefore woViders why the world is pleased to 
make such a secret of it.* There is a third, known 
by the name of Torn Durfey^a poet of a vast com- 
})reheiision, a universal genius, sind most profound 
learning. There are also one Mr. Rymer, and one 
Mr. Dennis, moat profound critics. There is a per- 
son styled Dr. Bentley, who has written near a thou- 
sand pages of immense erudition, giving a full and 
true account of a certain squabble, of wondertul im- 
portance, between himself and a bookseller : he is a 
w'riter of infinite wit and humour ; no man rallies 
“with a better grace, and in vn&rc sprightly turns. 
Further, I avow to your liighiicsa, that with these 
eyes 1 have bcjield the person of William Wottoii, 
B.D., who has written a good sizeable volume against 
a friend of your governor,* (from whom, alas! he 
must therefore look for little favour), in a most gen- 
ticinanly style, adorned with the utmost politeness 
and civility ; replete with discoveries equally valua> 
bio for their novelty and use ; and embellished with 
tiaits of wit, so poignant and so apposite, that he is 
a worthy yokemate to his foremeritioned friend. 

Why slioiild 1 go upon further particulars, which 
might fill a volume with tlic just eulogies of my con- 
temporary brethren I I shall bequeath this piece of 
justice to a larger work, wherein I intend to write a 
character of the present set of >vita iff our nation : 
tlieir persons 1 shall describe particularly and at 
length, their genius and understandings in miniature. 

In the meantime I do here make bold to present 
your highness with a faithful abstract, drawn from 
the universal body of all arts and sciences, intended 
wholly for your service and instruction : nor do I 
doubt in the leasts but your highness will peruse it 
as carefully, and make as considerable improvements, 
as other young princes have already done, by tke 
many volumes of late year? written for a help to their 
studies.^ * 

That your highness may advance in wisdom and 
virtue, as well as years, and at last outshine all your 
royal ancestors, shall be the daily prayer of, ^ 
Sir, your highnesses most devoted, &c. 

December, 1697. 

• Sir William Temple, with whom Wultou woe engaged in a 
printed for the use of the Panphin of France. 
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The wits of the present age being so very numerous 
and pend^ting, it seems the grandees of church and 
state begm to fall under horrible apprehensions, lest 
these ged^lemen, during the intervals of a long peace, 
should ^d leisure to pick holes in the weak sides o£ 
religion and government. To prevent which, there 
has been much thought employed of late, upon cer- 
tain projects for taking off the. force and edge of 
those formidable inquirers, from can'^assing and 
reasoni:«g upon such delicate points. They have at 
length fixed upon one, which will require some time 
as well as cost to perfect. Meanwhile, the danger 
hourly increasing, by new levies of wits, all appointed 
(as there is reason to fear) with pen, ink, and paper, 
which may, jit an hour’s- warning, be drawi:^out into 
pamphlets, and other offensive weapons, ready for 
immediate execution, it was judged of absolute. jie- 
cessity, that some preseat expedient be thought on, 
till the main desigii can be brought ♦ ' jiiaturity. 
To this end, at a grand committee some days ago, 
this important discovery was made by a certain 
curious and refineil observer — that seamen have a 
ustom, when they meet a whale, to fling him out an 
empty tub by way of amusement, to divert him from 
laying violent bauds upon the ship. This psrable 
W'as immediately mythologised ; the whale was in- 
terpreted to be Hobbe’s Leviathan, which tosses and 
q)la}s w'ith all schemes of religion and governmeut, 
w'hcreof a great many are hollow, and dry, and 
empty, and noisy, and w’oodeii, and given to rota- 
tion;* this is the leviathan, whence the terrible wits 
of our age arc said to borrow their weapons. The 
ship in danger is easily understood to be its old 
antitype, the commonwealth. But how to analyse 
the tub, was a matter of ilifficulty ; when, after long 
inquiry anil debate, the literal meaning was preserved ; 
and it was decreed that, in onlgfir to prevent these 
leviathans from tossing and sporting with the com- 
nionwealthi^which of itself is too «pt to fluctuate, 
they should be diverted from that game by a Tale of 
a Tub. And, my genius being conceived ti^ lie not 
unhappily that w ay, I had «»e honour done me to 
be engaged in the performance. 

This is the sole design in publishing the following 
treatise, which I hope wdll seiTe for an ititerim of 
some months to employ ti^osc unquiet spirits, till 
the ppi-fecling of that great w’orkt into the secret of 
which, iV is reasonable the c^rtcous reader should 
have som^ light. 

It is intended, that a large academy be erected, 
capable of containing«.iiiie thousand seven hundred 
forty and three persons* ; wduch, by modest compu- 
tation, is reckoned to be pretty near the current 
number of wits in this islai*^l. These arc to be dis- 
posed into tlie several schools of this academy, and 
there pursue those studies to which their genius 
most inclines them. The undertaker himseif will 
publish his proposals with all .convenient speed ; to 
which I shall refer life curious reader for a more par- 
ticular account, mentioning at present only ^ew o£ 
the inincipal schools. There is, fii’st, a large p®der- 
aslic school, with French and Italian mastei-s. There 
is also the spelling school, a very spacious building : 
the seJiool of looking-glasses ; the school of swear- 
ing: the school of critics; the school of salivation: 
the school of hobby-horses: the school of poetry: 
the school of tops : the school of spleen : the school 
of gaming: with many others, too tedious to re- 
qpuiit. No person to be admitted member into any 
of these schools without an attestation under two 
sufficient persons* hands certifying him to be a wit. 

• The ndmber of livings in England. 
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Buti to return : I am sufficiently intruded in the 
principal duty of a preface, if my genlin were capa- 
ble of arriving at it. Thrice have I foi^al my ima- 
gination to make the tour of my invention, and 
thrice it has returned empty ; the latter having been 
wholly drained by the following treatisAJ Not so 
my more successful brethren the modems ;rwlio will 
by no means let slip a preface or dedication, Vith- 
out some notable distinguishing stroke to surprise 
the reader at the entry, and kindle a wonderful ex- 
pectation o; what is to ensue. Such was that of a 
most ingenious poet, who, soliciting his brain for 
something now, compared himself to the hangman, 
and his patron t-o the patient : this was insignet re- 
cem, indictum ore alio, AVhen 1 went through 'that 
necessary and noble course of study, I had the hap- 
piness lo observe many such egregims touches, 
which I shall not injure the authors by transplant' 
ing*: because I have remarked, that nothing is so 
very tender as a modern piece of wit, and which is 
apt to suiter so much in the carriage. Some things 
arc extremely witty to-day, or fasting, or in this 
place, or at eight o'clock, or over a bottle, or spoke 
by Mr. AVhatM'y'caU’m, or in a summer’s inoruiug : 
any of the which, by the smallest traiispo-«al or inis- 
appUcafion, is utterly annihilate. Thus wit has its 
walk., and purlieus out of which it may not stray 
the breadth of a hair, upon peril of being lost. Tlio 
moderns liave artfully iixed this mercury, and rc- 
duce<l it to the circumstances of time, place, and 
person. Sucli a jc.st there is, that will not pass out 
of Co veil I -garden ; and such a one that is nowhere 
intelligible but at Hvde-park comer. Now, though 
it sometimes tenderly affects me to consider, tluit all 
the towardly passages I shall deliver in tlie hdlowing 
treatise, will grow quite out of date and relish with 
the first shifting of the present scene, yet I must 
needs subscribe to the justice of this ]irocced5rig: 
because, I cannot iiuagine why w'e slionld be at the 
expense to furnish wit for succeeding ages, when the 
former have made no .sort of pro\isiou for ours: 
wherein I speak the scutimeiit of the %ery newest, 
and c<«iseiiucntly the^, 2 ’iost orthodox rctiiiei*s, as 
well as my own. H«iwcver, being extremely soli- 
citous that every acc.impli'^Itcd person, who has got 
into the taste of wit calculated for this present month 
of August, should descend the very bottom 

of all the suhiiinuy tliL'i-ighout tills treatise ; I hold 
fit to laydown this general maxim : whatever reader 
^desires to have a thft yugh coin^irehensiofi jf an au- 
*thor’s thoughts, cannot take a heiter n .'th d than by 
putting himself into the eirciimslauces and postures 
of life, that the writer was iji’upoii every important 
passage, as it flowed from Ida pen ; for tins wil^ in- 
troduce a parity, and strict corresponiiencc of ideas, 
between the reader aiuf tlie aullior. Now, to assist 
the diligent reailcr in so delioate an afl'iir, as f.ir as 
brevity will permit, I have rc«*ollcctcd, that the 
shrewdest pfeccs of this trealise were ^conceived in 
bed in a garret ; at otlicr timgSf f<V ^ reason best 
known to myself, I thought fit to sharpen my inven- 
tmn jrjth hunger; and, in general, the whole work 
was begun, continued, and ended, uiider a long 
course of physic, and a great want of monc)'. Now, 
I do affirm, it will be absolutely imjiossihlc for the 
candid peruser to go along with inc in a gi-e.^t many 
bright passages, unless, upon the several difficulties 
emergent, he will please to capacitate and prepare 
himself by these directions. And this I lay down as 
my principal postulatum. 

Because I have professed to be a most devoted ser- 
vant of all modem forms, I apprehend some curious 
wft may object against me, for proceeding thus far 
in a preface, without declaiming, according to the 


custom, against the multitude of writers, whereof the 
whole multitude of writers most reasonably com- 
plain. I am just come from perdsing some hun- 
dreds of prefaces, wherein the authors do, at tbi» 
verj' beginning, address the gentle reader concern- 
ing this enormous grievance. Of these I have pre- 
served a few examples, and shall set them down as 
near as my memory has been able to retain them. 

One begins thus : — For a* man to set up for a 
writer, when the press swarms with, &c. 

Another : — The tax upon paper does not lessen 
the number of scribblers, who daily pester, &c. 

Another : — Wlien every little would-be wit takes 
pen in hand, *tis in vain to enter the lists, &c. 

Another : — To observe what trash the press 
8w» rms w'ith, &c. 

Another^-— Sir, It is merely in obedience to your 
commands that I venture into tlie public ; for who 
upon a less consideration would be of a party with 
such a rubble of scribblera, &c. e 

Now, 1 liave two 'words in iny own defence 
gainst this objection. First, 1 am far from grant- 
ing the number of wi iters a nuisance to our nation, 
having strenuously uiaintaiucd the contrary, in seve- 
ral par'.s of the following discourse. Secondly, I do 
not well undcu'st and tlie justice of • this proceeding ; 
because I observe many o# tliese polite prefaces to 
be not only fi*om the same hand, but from those who 
are most volLiminQ;*s ih tlieir sever.il productions. 
Upon uhicli 1 shall tell the reader a short tale. 

A mountebank, in Leicester-fields, had drawn a 
liuge assembly about him. Among the rest, a fat 
unwieldly fellow, half stified in the press, would lie 
every fit cr}'iiig out, ** Lord! what a filthy crowd is 
here! pray, good people, give way a Utile. Bless 
me ! what a devil has raked this rabble together ! 
7 . — ds t wlnit sipiecjiug is this ! honest friend, re- 
move your elbow.” At last a weaver, that stood 
next him, could hold no longer. ** A plague con- 
found you (said he) for an overgrown sloven ; and 
who, ill Ihe devil's name, 1 wonder, helps to make, 
up the crowd half so much as yourself? Don’t }ou 
consider, with a pox, that you take up more room with 
itliat carcass than any five here 1 Is not the ])lace as 
free for us as for you I bring your own guts to a rea- 
sonable compass, and be d — u'd, and tlieii 1*11 en- 
gage we sliall have room enough for us all.** 

Tliere are certain common privileges of a vvTiter, 
the benefit whereof, 1 hope, there will be no reason 
to doubt; p.'irticularly, that where I am not under- 
stood, it shall be concludccl, tiiat something very use- 
ful and profo .rid is couched underneath ; and again, 
that whatever word or sentence is printed in a dif- 
ferent character, shall be judged to contain some- 
thing extraordinary either of wit or sublime. 

As for the liberty I have thought fit to take of 
praising m}self, upon some occasions or none, 1 am 
sure it will need no excuse, if a multitude of great 
examples be allowed sufficient authority : for it is 
here to be noted, that praise was briginaliy a pension 
]^id by the world ; but the moderns, fimling the 
trouble and charge too -^reat in collecting it, have 
lately, bought out the fcc-simple; since which time 
the right of presentation is wholly in ourselves. For 
this reason it is, that when an author makes his own 
eulogy, he uses a certain form to declare and insist 
ul»on his title, which is commonly in those or the 
like words, “ I speak witliout vanity ;** which I 
think plainly shows it to be a matter of right and 
justice. Now I do hero once for all declare, that 
in every encounter of this nature through the follow- 
ing treatise, the form aforesaid is implied ; which I 
mention, to save the trouble of repeating it on so 
many occasions. 
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It is a great ease to my conscience, that 1 have 
written so elaborate and useful a discourse, without 
one grain of satire intermixed ; which is the sole 
point wherein 1 have taken leave to dissent from the 
famous originals of our age and country. I have ob- 
served some satirists to use the public much at the 
rate that pedants do a naughty boy, ready horsed for 
discipline : first, expostulate the case, then plead the 
necessity of the rod Ifroin great provocations, and 
conclude every period with a lash. Now, if I know 
anything oF mankind, these gentlemen might very 
well spare their reproof and correction : for there is 
not, through all nature, another so callous and insen* 
sible a member as the world’s posteriors, whether 
you apply to it the toe or the birch. Besides, most 
of our late satirists seem to lie under a sort of mis- 
take ; that because net(^es have the prerogative to 
sting, therefore #11 other weeds must do so too. 1 
make nut this comparison out of the least design to 
detract from* those worthy writers ; for it is w'ell 
known among mythologists, tftat weeds have the 
pre-eminence over all other vegetables ; and there- 
fore the first monarch of this island, whose taste and 
judgment were so acute and refined, did very wisely 
root out the roses from the collar of the order, and 
plant the thistles in their stead, as the nobler How^r 
of the t^o. For which •ejison it is conjectured by 
profounder antiquaries, thiU the satirical itch, so 
prevalent in this part of our island, w as first brought 
among us from be}ond the TAvecd. Here may it 
long Hourisli and abound ; may it survive and ne- 
glect the scorn of the Avorld, with as much ease and 
contempt as the Avorld is insensible to the lashes of 
it. IMay their own dullness, or that of their party, 
be no discouragement for the authors to proceed ; 
but let them remember, it is Avith wits as Avitli razors, 
Avhich are never so apt to cut those they arc employ- 
ed oil as when they have lost tticir edge. Besides, 
those Avhosc teeth arc too rotten to bite, are best, of 
all others, qualified to revenge that defect Avith their 
breath. 

1 am not like other men, to envy or undervalue 
tlie talents 1 cannot reach ; for Avhich reason 1 must 
needs bear a true honour to this large eminent seek 
of our British Avritors. And 1 hope this little pane- 
gyric will not be oifeusive to their ears, since it has 
the advantage of being only designed for themselves. 
Indeed, nature herself has taken order, that fame 
and honour should be purchased at a better penny-' 
Avorth by satire than by any other productions of the ‘ 
brain ; the Avorld being soonest provoked to praise 
by lashes, as men are to love. There ir a problem in 
an ancient author, Avliy dedications, and other bun- 
dles of Mattery, run all upon stale musty topics, with- 
out the smallest tincture of anything new ; not only 
to Bie torment and nauseating of the Christian 
rermer, but, if not suddenly prevented, to the uni- 
versal spreading of that pestilential disease, the 
lethargy, in this island : whereas there is very little 
satire, which has not something 'in it untouched be- 
fore. The defects of the former are usually igi- 
puted to the Avant of invention among those Avho ai*e 
dealers in that kind ; but, I think, with a grc*t deal 
of injustice; the solution being easy and natural; 
for the materials of panegyric, being very fcAV in 
number, have been long since exhausted. For, as 
bealtli is but one thing an^ has been ahvavs <lhe 
same, whereas diseases are by thousands, beside 
new and daily additions ; so, all the virtues that 
have been ever in mankind, are to be counted upon 
a feAV fingers ; but their follies and vices are innu- 
merable, and time adds hourly to the heap. Noav 
the utmost a poor poet can do, is to get by heart a 
list of the cardinal virtues, and deal them with his 


utmost liber jlity to his hero or his patron : he may 
ring the chmigcs as far as it will go, and vary lus 
phrase fil/be has talked round ; but the reader 
quickly fjjjhus it is all pork, Avith a little variety of 
sauce. Tot there is no inventing terms of art be- 
yond oulAdeas ; and, when our ideas are exhausted 
terms omrt must be so too. 

Bdt though the matter for panegyric were as fruit- 
ful as the topics of satire, yet would it not bo hard 
to find out a suMicicut reason why the latter will be 
always better received than the Mrst. Fc^*, this being 
bestowdd only upon one, or a few persohs at a time, 
is sure to raise envy, and consequently ill words from 
the rest, who have no share in the ^^lessing ; but sa- 
tire, being levelled at all, is neier resented for an 
ofience by any, since every individual person makes 
bold to understand it of' others, and A'ery Wisely re- 
moves his particular part of the burden upon the 
shoulders of the Avorld, Avhich are broad enough, 
and able to bear it. Tb this purpose, 1 haA'e some- 
times reflected upon the difference between Athens 
and England, with respect to the point before us. 
In the Attic commoiiAVcalth, it was the privilege and 
birth-light />f every citizen and poet to rail aloud, 
and in public, or to expose upon the stage, by name, 
any person they pleased, though of the greatest 
figure, Avhethcr a Croon, an Hyperbolus, an>Alci- 
biados, or a Demosthenes ; but, on the other side, 
the least reflecting Avord let fall against the people in 
general, Avas immediately caught up, and revenged 
upon tlie authors, hoAvever considerable for their 
quality or their merits. Whereas in England it is just 
the reverse of all this. Here, you may securely 
display your utmost rhetoric against mankind, in the 
face of the world ; tell them, ** That all are gone 
astray ; that there is none that doth good, no not 
one ; that avc live in the very dregs of time ; that 
knavery and atheism are epidemic as the pox ; that 
honesty is fled Avith Astea #ith any other com- 
mon-places, equally ncAv and eloquent, Avhich are 
furnished by the splendida bilis, [£h>race. Spleen.] 
And Avhen you have done, the whole audience, far 
from being offended, sliall return you thanks as a 
deliverer of precious and u^ful truths. Nay, fur- 
ther ; it is but to venture your lungs, and you may 
preach in Coveut-garden against foppery and forni- 
cation, and something else : against pride and rlis- 
simulatioii, and bribery, at IVhit^all ; you may ex- 
pose rapine and injustice in the inns of court chapel : 
an^in a vity pulpit, be as fierc^s you please against 
aA'arice, l;}p<; 0 ifi 8 y, and extortion. 'Tis but a ball' 
bandied to and fro, and eA'ery man carries a racket 
about him, to strike if from himself, among the rest 
of the company. But, on tlj^ other side, Avhoever 
should mistake the nature of things so far as to drop 
but a single hint in public, "how such a one starved 
half the fleet, and half poisoned the rest : how such 
a one, from a true principle of love and honour, pays 
no debts bu^ for wenches and play ; hww such«a one 
has got a clam an^ runs out of his estate : how 
Paris, bribed Fy Juno and Venus, loth to offend 
either party, slept out the Avhole cause onthejjgn.‘h^ 
or, hoAV suich an orator makes long speeches in the 
senate, with much thought, little sense, and t6 no 
purpose ; Avhoever, I say', should A'cnture to be thus 
particfllar, must expect to be imprisoned for acandia- 
Iwn maffnatnm ; to have challenges sent him ; to he 
sued for defamation ; and to be brought before the 
bar of the house. 

But I forget that I am •expatiating on a subject 
wherein I have no concern, having neither a talent 
nor au inclination for satire. On the other side, I 
am so entirely satisfled with the whole present pro- 
cedure of human things, that 1 have been some years 
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preparing materials towards “A panegyric upon tbe 
'World to which I intended to add a second part, 
entitled, a modest defence of the PriN^edings of 
the Kabble in all Ages.** Both these I huj thoughts 
to publish, by way of appendix to theTollowing 
treatise ; hut finding my commonplace hooRjfill much 
slower than I had reason to expect, I har^ chosen 
to deler them to another occtwion. Besides, I nave 
been unhappily prevented in that design by a cer- 
tain domestic Hiisfortune ; in the particulars w'hereof, 
though it Would he very seasonable, and much in 
the modern^way, to inform the gentle reaJer, and 
would also he of great assistance towards extending 
this preface into the size now in vogue, which -by 
rule ought to be large in proportion as the subse- 
quent vojume is small ; yet I shall now dismiss our 
impatient reader from any further attendance at the 
porch, and, having duly prepared his mind by a pre- 
liminary discourse, shall gladly introduce him to 
the suhlinm mysteries that ensue. 

AuguaCl697. 

SECTION THE FIRST. 

Democritus, dum ridot, philosophatur. 

TUE INTRODUCTION. 

Whoever has an ambition to be heard in a crowd, 
must press, and squeeze, and thrust, and climb, with 
indefatigable pains, till he hns exalted himself to a 
certain degree of altitude above them. Now in all ' 
assemblies, though you w^edge them ever so close, 
we may observe this peculiar property, that over 
their heads there is room enough, but how to reach 
it is the difficult point ; it being as hard to get quit 
of number as of hell ; 

— - e vadere ad auras. 

Hoc opus, hlc labor cst.* — V ikoil, 

To this end, the philosopher’s way, in all ages, 
has been by erecting- certain edifices in the air : but, 
whatever practice and reputation these kind of 
structures have loymerly possessed, or may still con- 
tinue in, not excepting even that of Socrates, when 
he was suspended in a basket to help contemplation, 

I think, with due suhf.Ci^sion, they seem to labour 
under two inconH^eiiienccs. First, That the founda- 
tions being laid too high, they have been often out 
of sight, and ever out of hearing. Secondly, That 
the materials, bein^ ver«y transitory, have sufiered 
much from inclemencies of air, especially in these 
north-west regions. , , 

• Therefore, towards the just performance of this 
great w'ork, there remain but three methods that I 
can think of ; whereof the wisdom of our ancestors 
being highly sensible, has, to encourage all aspiring 
adventurers, thought nt to erect three wooden \na- 
chines for the use of tho^ orators who desire to talk 
much without interruption. These arc, the pulpit, 
the ladder, and the stage itinerant. For as to the 
bar, though it*, be compounded of the same matter, 
and designed for the same use, it cannbt, however, 
be well allowed the honour of d fourth, by reason of 
its level or inferior situation exposing it to perpetual 
““iTiterfirption from collaterals. Neither cai^the bench 
itself, though raised to a prominency, put in a better 
cluim, whatever its adhrocates insist on. For, if they 
please to look into the original design of its erection, 
and the circumstances or adjuncts subservient to that 
design, they will soon acknowledge the present 
practice exactly correspondent to the primitive insti- 
tution, and both to answer the etymology of the 
name, which in the Phcenician tongue is a word gf 
great signification, importing, if literally interpreted, 

* Blit to Tctiirn. riwI view tlie Ghflerfhl akieii; 

la this Ums task aad mighty laboyr lies, — Davocir. 


the place of sleep ; but in common acceptation, a 
seat well bolstered and cushioned, for the repose of 
old and gouty limbs : senes wt in tuta recedant^ 
Fortune being indebted to them this part of retalia- 
tion, that, as formerly they have long talked while 
others slept ; so now they may sleep as long while 
others talk. 

But if no other argument could occur to exclude the 
bench and the bar from the list of oratorial machines, 
it were sufficient that the admission of them would 
overthrow a number, which I was resolved to esta- 
blish, whatever argument it might cost me ; in imi- 
tation of that prudent method observed by many 
other philosophers and great clerks, whose chief art 
in division has been to grow fond of some proper 
niyrtical number, which their imaginations have ren- 
dered sacrc(|, to a degree, tjuat they force common 
reason to find room for it, in every part of nature ; 
reducing, including, and adjusting every genus 
and species within that compass, by co^ipling some 
against their wills, and banishing others at any rate. 
Now*, among all the rest, the profound number 
THREE is that which has most employed my sub- 
limest speculations, nor ever without wonderful de- 
light. <There is now in the press, and will be pub- 
lished next term, a panegyrical essay of mine upon 
this number ; wherein 1 bJive, by most coifvincing 
proofs, not only reduced the senses and the elements 
under its banner, bi'^. brought over several deserters 
from its two great rivals, SEVEN and NINE; the 
two climacterics. 

Now, the first of these oratorial machines, in place 
as well a.s dignity, is the pulpit. Of pulpits there 
arc in this island several sorts ; but I esteem only 
that made of timber from the sylva Caledwila^ [Scot- 
land,] which agrees very well with our climate. If 
it be upon its decay, it is the better both for con- 
veyance of sound, and for other reasons to be men- 
tioned by and by. The degree of perfection in shape 
and size I take to consist in being extremely narrow, 
with little oniameiit ; and, best of all, without cover, 
(for, by ancient rule, it ought to be the only unco- 
vered vessel in every assembly, where it is riglitfiilly 
vsed,) by which means, from its near resemblance 
to a pillory’, it will ever have a mighty infiuence ou 
human ears. 

Of ladders I need say nothing : it is observed by 
foreigners themselves, to the honour of our country, 
that we excel all nations in our practice and under- 
standing of this machine. The ascending orators 
dp, not only oblige their audience in the agreeable 
delivery, but the whole world in the early publica- 
tion of their speeches; which I look upon as the 
choicest treasury of our British eloquence, and 
whereof, I am informed, that worthy citizen and 
bookseller, Mr. John Dunton, hath made a fait^ul 
and painful collection, which he shortly designjPto 
publish, in twelve volumes in folio, illustrated with 
copper-plates, A work highly useful and curious, 
and altogether worthy of such a hand.* 

^The last engine of orators is the stage itinerant,'* 
erected with much sagack^, sub Jovs pluvioy in trU 
viis et ^uadriviia„^ It is the great seminary of the 
two former, and its orators are sometimes preferred 
to the one, and sometimes to the other, in proportion 
to their dcservings ; there being a strict and perpe- 
tual intercourse between all three. 

• Mr. John Dimton, Imoksnllcr. He publisbod Ws I.ifo sQil 
Eitotb, in whlfli he mentions the book sellers, piihlUhcrs, sta* 
iionerx, aiiA printers in London ; and ends with the oharncter 
of 17 iMwkhiudcrs. 

•* The moiiiitelmiik'H stage, whoso orators the author deter* 
mino'i either to the gallows or a conventiole.— H. 

» In the open air. and in streets where the greatest resort 
is -H. 
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for obtaining at^ntion in public there is of necessity* 
required a superior position of place. But, although 
this point be generally granted, yet the cause is little 
agreed in ; and it seems to me that very few philoso- 
phers have fallen Into a true, natural solution of this 
phenomenon. The deepest account, and the most 
fairly digested of an^ I have yet met with, is this ; 
that air being a heavy body, and therefore, according 
to the system of Epicurus, [Lucretius, lib. 2.] con- 
tinually descending, must needs be more so when 
loaded and pressed down by words ; which arc also 
bodies of much weight and gravity, as it is manifest 
from those deep impressions they make and leave 
upon us ; and therefore must be delivered from a due 
altitude, or else they will neither carry a good ^m, 
nor fall down with a su^cieiit force. • 

Corpoream qiiBqaa enim vocem constare fntcadum cst, 

Kt soiiiium, quoniam possutit inipellcre M^nsiis.* 

« Lucr. Lib. 4. 

And I am the readier to favour this conjecture, 
from a common observation, that in the several as- 
semblies of these orators nature itself has instructed 
the hearers to stand with their mouths open, and 
erected parallel to the horizon, so as they may be in- 
tersected by a perpendicular line from the zenith Ip 
the centre of the earth. • In which position, if the 
audience be well compact, ejery one carries home a 
share, and little or nothing is lost. 

I confess there is something yet more refined, in 
the contrivance and structure of our modern 
theatres. For, first, the pit is sunk below the 
stage, with due regard to the institution above de- 
duced ; that, whatever weighty matter shall be 
delivered thence, W'hethcr it he lead or gold, may 
fall plump into the jaws of cerUin critics, as I think 
they arc called, which s'tand reat^j’ o])ened to devour 
them. Then, the boxes arc built round, and raised 
to a level with the scene, in deference to the ladies ; 
because, that Itft'ge portion of wit, laid out in raising 
pruriences and protuberances, is observed to run 
much upon a line, and ever in a circle. The whin- 
ing passions, and little staned conceits, are gently 
wafted up by their own extreme levity, to the mid-< 
die region, and there fix and are frozen by the frigid 
understandings of the inhabitants. Bombastry and 
buffoonery, by nature lofty and light, soar highest of 
all, and would be lost in the roof, if the prydent 
architect had not, with much fore.sight, coiitHved 
for them a fourth nlace, called the twelvfe-penny 
gallery, and there planted a suitiiblc colony, wh6 
greedily intercc])t them in their passage. 

Now this physico-logical scheme of oratorial re- 
ceptacles or machines contains a great mystery; 
being a type, a sign, an emblem, a shadow, a symbol, 
bearing analogy to the spacious commonwealth of 
writers, and to those methods by which they must 
exalt themselves to a*certain eininency above the in- 
ferior world. By the pulpit arc adumbrated the 
writings of our modern saints in Great Britain, as 
they have spiritualized and refined them, from th^ 
dross anil grossness of sAise and human reason. 
The matter, as we have said, is of rotten '\food ; 
and that upon two considerations ; because it is the 
quality of rotten wood to give light in the dark ; 
and secondly, because its cavities are full of worms ; 
which is a tjpe with a pair o^ handles, having a re- 
spect to the two principal qualifications of the 
orator, and the two different fates attending upon 
his works. 

The ladder is an adequate symbol of faction and 
of poetry, to both of which so noble a number 

• certain ilicm. that voice that thus can wound 
Is all material ; body every sound. 


because* 5 * * Hiaim in MS * * * • 

• • * ?/ poetry^ because its orators do 

perorare w4th a song ; and because, climbing up by 
slow degMes, fate is sure to turn them off, Wore 
they canfreach within many steps of the top ; and 
bccaysc it is a preferment attained by transferring of 
propriety, and a confounding of Tnenm and tuvm. 

Under the stage itinerant are couched those pro- 
ductions designed for the pleasure and delight of 
mortal ^man; such as, Six-pen ny-woith of Wit, 
Westminster Drolleries, Delightful Tales, Complete 
Jesters, and the like ; by which the writers of and 
for Gr^)^Htreet have in these lattet? ages so nobly 
triumplied over Time; have clipped his wings, 
pared his nails, filed his ^ceth, turned bask his hour- 
glass, bluntdd his scythe, and drawn the^obnaila 
out of his shoes. It is under this class 1 have pre- 
sumed to list my present treatise, being just cdhie 
from having the honour conferred upon me to be 
adopted a member oi^that illustrious fraternity. 

Now, I am not unaware how the productions of 
the Grub-street brotherhood have of late years fallen 
under many*projudices, nor how it has been the per- 
petual emplojment of two junior start-up societies 
to ridicule them and their authors, as unworthy 
their established post in the commonwealth df wit 
and learning. Their own consciences will easily 
jiiform them whom I mean ; nor has the world been 
so negligent a lookcr-oii as not to observe the con- 
tinual etfurts made by the societies of Gresham^ 
and of Wiirs® to edify a name and reputation upon 
the ruin of OURS. And this is yet a more feeling 
grief to us, upon the regards of tenderness as well 
as of justice, when wo rctlcct on their proceedings 
not only as unjust, but as ungrateful, undutiful, and 
unnatural. For how can it be forgot by the world 
or themselves, to say nothing o^our own records, 
which arc full and clear in the pdlnt, that they both 
arc seminaries not only of our pltyating, but our 
watering too t I am informed, oui* two rivals have 
lately made an offer to enter into the lists witJi 
united forces, and challenge.^s to a compakfson of 
books, both as to weight and tiumbc^. In return to 
which, with licence from our president, I humbly 
oifer two answers : first, we say, the proposal is liko 
that which Archimedes made upon a smaller affair,* 
including an impossibiflty^ in ')lie practice ; for 
^wdiere can they find scales of capacity enough for 
^the ;^r an arithmetician cr^apacity enough for , 
the secdnckl -■ftCcondly, we are ready to accept the 
challenge ; but with this condition, that a third in- 
different person be assigned, to whose impartial 
judgment it sliould be left toidecide which society 
oacii book, treatise, or pam tablet, do most properly 
belong to. This point, God know's, is very for 
from being fixed at present ; for we are ready to 
produce a catalogue of $o^e thousands, which in all 
common justice ought to be entitled lb our fnter- 
nity, but by the revolted and newfangled writers, 
most prcfldiously ascribed to the others. Upon all 
which, w’c think it very unbecoming our 
that the dftermiiiation should be remitted to^fhe 
authors themselves; when our adversaries, by 
briguing and caballing, have caused so universal a 
defectimi from us, that the greatest part of our 
society has already deserted to them, and our nearest 

0 Here iii pretended a deft«t in the manuscript; and this is 
%cry iVeqiieiit with our author, ulien he thinks ho cannot say 
anything worth reading, or when ho has no mind to enter ou 
thasiilvji'ct. 

Oreshnm College was the place where the Royal Society met 

■ VViU's coiroodiuime, in Oment-garden, formerly the place 
where the iM>eta usually mot. 

4 Fix. About movin;^e earth. 
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friends begin to stand aloof, as if they were half 
ashamed to own us. • 

This is the utmost 1 am authorized to\fc' upon &( 
ungrateful and melancholy a subject; hfeausc w< 
are extremely unwilling to inflame^ a cHitrovcrsy 
whose continuance may be so fatal to thd| interests 
of us all, desiring much rather that things be amica- 
bly composed ; and we shall so far adviuice on our 
side as to be ready to receive the two jirodigals with 
open arms whenever they shall think tit to return 
from their ^usks and their harlots ; which, I think, 
from the present course of their studies,* they most 
properly may be said to be engaged in ; and, li^e an 
indulgent parenfi^ coptinue to them our affection -Aid 
our blessing. 

But tl\p greatest maim given to that general recep- 
tion which the writings of our society have formerly 
received (next to the* transitory state of all sublu- 
na^ things) has been a , superficial vein among 
m^ny refers , of the present age, who will by no 
means be persuaded to inspe<h beyond the surface 
and the rind of things ; w’herens, wisdom is a fox, 
who, after long hunting, will at last cost you the 
pains to dig out; it is a cheese, whioh, by how 
much the richer, has the thicker, the homelier, and 
the <;parser coat; and w'hcreof, to a judicious palate, 
the maggots are the best : it is a sack-posset, 
wherein the deeper you go, jou will find it the 
sweeter. Wisdom is a hen, whose cackling w^ 
must value and consider, because it is attended with 
auL egg; but then lastly, it is a nut, which, unless 
you choose with judgment, may cost you a tooth, 
and pay you with nothing but a worm. In conse- 
quence of these momentous truths, the gi'ubsran 
iia^s hav^ always chosen to convey their precepts 
aim their shut up within the vehicles of types 
and^fablcs ; which having been perhaps inure care- 
ful and curious adorning than was altogether 
necessary, it has fared with these vehicles, after the 
usual fate of <^aches over-finely paintc<l and gilt, 
4hat the transitory gazers have so dazzled their ejes 
and filled their imaginatious with the outward 
lustre, fis neither to rej’-'^rd or consider the person or 
the parts of the owner within. A misfortune we 
undergo with somewhat less reluctnncy, because it 
has been common to us with Pjthngoras, ibisop, 
Socrates, and other of our predcces'iors. 

However, that •neilHer ihe world nor ourselves , 
may any longer suffer by such misunderstandings, 1 
•have been prevaild^* on, after much iiifjmritiniTy 
from my fricAds, to travel in a comjilKtt; .-nd Ubori- 
ous dissertation upon the prime productions of our 
society ; which, beside their beautiful externals, for 
the gratification of svperficial readers, have darkly 
and deeply couched u^er them the most finished 
and refined systems of all sciences and arts ; as 1 do 
not doubt to lay open, by untwisting or unwinding, 
and either to draw up by exantlation, or display by 
incisibn * « 

This great work was entci^d upon some years 
Ago* by one of our most eminent members : he be- 
the History of Reynard the Fox,** but 
nef^er lived to publish his essay nor^o proceed 
farther in so useful an attempt ; which is very much 
to be lamented, because the discovery he m|de and 
communicated with his ilriends is now universally 
received; nor do 1 think any of the learned will 
dispute that famous treatise to be a complete body 
of civil knowledge, and the revelation, or rather the 
apocalypse, of all state arcana. ^But the progress 1 

* Virtaoso exppninentR* and modem comedies. 

^ The ** HisU^ of Itj^ynart the Fose.'*! an admirable thiae, 
and the design to renrecieut a and politic, government. It 
na* Ixanslatad Into Eu;;lb)i, andprlntm by Caxton* 


have made is much greater, having already finished 
my annotations upon several dozens^; from some of 
which I shall impart a few hints* to the candid 
reader, as far as will be necessary to the conclusion 
at which I aim. 

The first piece I have handled is that of Tom 
Thumb, whose author was a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher. This dark treatise coiihiins the whole scheme 
of the Metempsychosis, deducing the progress of 
the soul through all her stages. 

The next is Ih\ Faustus, penned by* Artephius, 
an author bon<e notte, and an udiittm ; he published 
it in the uinc-huiid red-eighty-fourth year of his 
age ; • this Avritcr proceeds wholly by reincrudation, 
or in the via humida; and the marriage between 
Faastus and Helen does most conspicuously diluci- 
date the ferj^nentiiig of the i;nalc and female dragon. 

Whittington and his Cat is the work of that 
mysterious rabbi, Jehuda llaniiasi, containing a de- 
fence of the gemara of the Jerusalem^misiia,'* and 
its just preference to that of Babylon, contiary to 
the vulgar opinion. 

The Hind and Panther, This is the masterpiece'’ 
of a iaiiions writer now living, intended for a com- 
plete abstract of sixteen thousand school-men, from 
tV'otus to Bellurmin. 

Tomnnj J*ofs. [A popular ballad.] Another 
piece, supposed by the ^ame hand, by way of supple- 
ment to the former 1 

The JVise Men of Gotham, cum appendice. This 
is a treatise of immense erudition, being the great 
original and fountain of those arguments bandied 
about both in France and England for a just defence 
of the moderns* learning and wit, against the pre- 
sumption, the pride and ignorance of the ancients. 
This unknown author has so exhausted the subject, 
that a penetrating Reader will easily discover what- 
ever has been written since upon that dispute to he 
Utile more than repetition. An abstract of this 
treatise has been lately publij^ed by £ worthy mem- 
ber of our society. 

These notices may serve to give the learned reader 
an idea, as well as a taste, of what the whole work 
<8 likely to produce; wherein I have now altogether 
circumscribed my thoughts and iny studies ; and, ii 
1 can bring it to a perfection before 1 die, shall 
reckon I have well employed the poor remains of an 
unfortunate life. This, indeed, is more than I can 
justljiexpect, from a quill worn to the pith in the 
sejrvice fif the state, in and cons upon Popish 
plots, and meal-tubs,** and exclusion bills, and ])as- 
sive obedienefi^ and addresses of lives and fortunes, 
and prerogative, and property, and liberty of con- 
science, and letters to a friend ; from an under- 
standing and a conscience threadbare and ragged 
with perpetual turning ; from a head broken in a 
hundred places by the malignauts of the opposite 
factions ; and from a body gpent with poxes ill 
cured, by trusting to bawds and surgeons, who, as it 
afterwards appeared, were professed enemies to m<5 
iytd the government, and revenged their party's 
quarrel upon my nose a'ad shins. Fourscore and 
eleven pamphlets have I written under three reigns, 
and for the scrviee of six-and-thirty factions. But, 
finding the state has no farther occasion for me and 
my ink, I retire willingly to draw it out into specu- 
Isftions more becoming a philosopher; having, to 'my 

■ Tlie chfmi^U wy of him In their books that he prolooged 
his life to a thoimnd years, mid then died voluntarily. 

The uemara is the decision, explanation, or interpretation 
of the Jewish rabbis; and file inisna is properly t ho code or 
body of thu Jewish civil or cotninon law. 

• In king Charltw the 8i>cond's time there was an aorount of 
.*» presbyteriau plot, fuundsin a tub. which then made mnch 
noise. 
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unspeakable comfort, passed a long life with a con- 
science \oid of offence. 

But to return. 1 am assured, from the reader's 
candour, that the brief specimen I have given will 
easily clear all the rest of our society’s productions 
from an aspersion grown, as it is manifest, out of 
envy and ignorance ; that they are of little farther 
use or value to mankind beyond the common enter- 
tainments of their wit and their style ; for these I 
am sure liavc never yet been disputed by our keen- 
est adversaiics ; in both wtiich, as well as the more^ 
profound and mystical part, I have, throughout this 
treatise, closely followed the most applauded originals. 
And to render all complete, I have, with much 
thuuglit and application of mind, so ordered, that 
the chief title prefixed to it, I mean that un^cr 
which I design it shall pass in the comn^ou conver- 
sations of court (ind town, is modelled exactly after 
the manner peculiar to our society. 

I confess to have been somewhat liberal in the 
business of titles, haAing ohserfed t!ic humour of 
multiplying them to bear great vogue among certain 
\vriters, whom 1 exceedingly reverence. And indeed 
it seems not miivaMmable that books, the children 
of the brain, sliould Inne the ln>;ioar to he chrk*tencd 
with variety of names as w'ell as other infants of 
quality. Our famous has vcnl«ircd to pro- 

ceed a point farther, c'udoavouring to iiil cod uce also 
a multiplicity of godfathers ;''wlycli is an improve- 
ment of much more snUaJiiogc upon atery obvious 
account. It is a pity this admirable invention has 
not been better cultivated, so us to grow by this 
time info general imitation, when such an authority 
series it for a precedent Nor have my eiuleavoiifs 
beeji wanting to second so useful an example ; but 
it seems there is an unhap])y expense usually an- 
nexed to the calling of a godftithcr, which was clearly 
f>ut of my head, as it is very reasonable to believe. 
AVherc the pinch lay 1 cannot certainly atHrm; but 
luiving employed a w'orjd of thoughts and pains to 
sfilit my treatise into foSfy sectious, and havii^g en- 
treated forty lords of my acquaintance that they 
Would do me the honour to stand, they all made it a 
matter of cuuscioiicc, and sent me their excuses. 

SECTION THE SECOND. 

Onoe upon a time there was a man who had three 
sous by one wife,^ and all at a birth, neither could 
the midwife tell certainly which was thtf^eldestr 
Their father died while they w'cro young ; and upon 
his death-bed, calling the lads to him, fgiokc thus : 

** Sons, because 1 have purchaae<l no estate, nor 
W'as born to any, I have long considered of some 
good legacies to bequeath you; and at last, W'ith 
much care, as w-ell as expense, have provided each 
of you (here they are) a new coat. [The Christian 
religion.] Now, yoi^ are to undci'staiul that these 
coats liave two virtues contained in them ; one is, 
that with good wearing they will last you fresh and 
8i)und as long as you live ; the other is, that they 
will grow in the same projjjprtion with your bodicst 
lengthening and widening of themselves, so ps to 
be always fit.*’ Here ; let me see them on you be- 
fore I die. So ; very well ; pray, children, wear 
them clenii, and brush them often.^^ You will find 
in my will [the Bible], here it is, full instruction 
in every particular concemihg the wearing and 
raanagement of your coats ; wherein you must be 
very exact, to avoid the penalties 1 have ap- 

■ IVior, Martin, and Jack, Tcpreiient popery, the clmrcli of 
England, and protestant iliaaenters. 

1.0. Admits of decent cenniionips. 

e Keep uj^ho purity of religion. 
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pointed for every transgression or neglect, upon 
which your future fortuues will entirely depend. I 
have alsoijfommandod in my will that you should 
live toget^yr in one house like brethren and friends, 
for then j/iu will be sure to tlirivc, and not other- 
wise.” ya 

Here the story says, this good father died, and 
the %ree sons went all togetiicr to seek their for- 
tunes. 

I shall not trouble you with recounting what ad- 
ventures they met for the first seven yetSrs, any far- 
ther thdn by taking notice that they cdrefully ob- 
served their father’s will, and kept their coat^ in 
very good order : that they travcllodf. through several 
countries, encountered a reasbnablc quantity of 
giants, and slew certain dragons. 

Being no\^, arrived at ihe proper age for producing » 
themselves, they came up to town, and fell in late 
with the ladies, but especially three, who about that 
time were in chief reputation ; the Duchess d’Arg^Ut, 
Madame de Grands Titres, and the Counn^ss d'Or- 
gueil.*^ On their first appearance our three adven- 
turers met with a very had reception ; and soon 
with great sagacity guessing out the reason, they 
quickly began to improve in the good qualities of 
the town ; they wrote, and rallied, and rhymed,-’ 
and sung, and said, and said nothing; they d. ink, 
and fought, and whored, and slept, and swore, and 
took snuff; they went to new plays on the firsts 
night, haunted the chocolate-houses, beat the watch, » 
lay on bulks, and got claps ; they bilked hackney-* ■ 
coachmen, ran in debt with shopkeepers, and lay 
with their wives ; they killed bailifis, kicked iiddl^ra 
down stairs, eat at Locket’s, loitered atWill’s;** they . v 
talked of the drawing-room, and never ca!itne 4thei&e';V 
dined with lords they never saw ; ^^dttjjpeVe’d^^a 
duchess, and spoke never a wj^rcl ; exposed^ thc^ 
scrawls of their laundress for billets-doux of quality;* 
came ever just from court, and ^erc never seen in 
it; attended Ihe levee sub dio ; got alist of peers by » 
heart in one company, and with great familiarity 
retailed them in another. Above all, they com^k 
stautly attended those committees of seiiato.'s who 
are silent in the house and loiSl in the coffee-house ; 
where they nightly adjourn to chew the cud of 
]K)htics, and are encompassed with a ring of dis- 
cijdes, who lie in wait to catch up their droppings. 
The three brothers had aeqaired^furty other quall- 
ficatioils of the like stamp, too tedious to recount, 
and tctfisequence were justh.-d’cckoned the most , 
accoifi^sh;:d. 4 -«rson 8 in the town ; but all would 
not suihee, ami the ladies aforo^id continued still 
iiiHexible. To clear hp which difficulty I must, 
with the reader’s good leave cjnl patience, have re- 
course to some points of weight, which the authors 
of that age have not sufficienny illustrated. 

For about this time it ha])peTied a sect arose® 
whose tenets obtained and epi*ead very far, especially 
in the grand mwid-e, and among over) l>6dy of good 
fiishion. They Worshiped a sort of idol,** who, as 
their doctrine delivered, did daily create men by a 
kind of manufactory operation. This idol^ 
placed ill t'^e highest part of the house, on an altar 
erected about three foot ; he was shown in the pos- 
ture of^ a Persian emperor, sitting on a superficies, 
with hii^logs interwoven under him. This god had 
a goose for his ensign; whence it is that some 
learned men pretend to deduce his original from 

■ Covotoutiucss. ambitiou. anil pride ; the three vices 
the^incient latliera invdlPipd nsaiiiat. 

NoUmI tavern!i in Loudon. 

« This is an occnsieutii siitire upon dress aud Ikdilon, hi 
ordi'T 1o introilncf) wliaiTolloM^ s. 

By this idol is meant a tailor. 
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Jupiter Capitolinus. At his left beneath the 
altar, hell seemed to open and catch at the animals 
the idol was creating ; to prevent certain of 

his priests hourly flung in pieces of the™informed 
mass, or substance, and sometimes 'vvwle limbs 
already enlivened, which that -horrid gul^lnsaiiably 
swallowed, terrible to behold. The goose was also 
held a subaltern divinity or deua minormn gerfltiuin, 
before whose shrine was sacrificed that creature 
whose hourly food is human gore, and who is in so 
great renotrn abroad for being the delight and fa- 
vourite of*the ./Egj'ptian Cercopithccus. iMillions 
of these animals were cruelly slaughtered every day 
to appease the kun^er of that consuming deity. ' The 
chief idol was also worshipped as the inventor of the 
yard and needle ; whether as the god of seamen, or 
on account of certain other inysticaL a6tributes, has 
not been sufficiently cleared. 

The worshippers of this deity had also a system 
of their belief, which seemed to turn upon the fol- 
lowing foiidamcntals. They hftld the universe to be 
a large suit of clothes, which invests cverytliing; 
that the earth is invested b} tlio air ; the air is in- 
vested by the stars; and the stars are •invested hy 
the priinum mobile. Look on this globe of earth, 
will find it to be a very complete and fashionable 
drcs§! What is that which some call land but a fine 
coat faced with gi-een ? or tlie sea, but a w'aistcoat 
of water-tabby t Proceed to the particular work.| 
of the creation, you will find how curious journey- 
man Nature has been to trim up thtj vegetable 
beaux ; observe how sparkish a perrivig adorns the 
bead of a beech, and what a line doublet of white sutiii 
is worn by the birch. To conclude from all, what is 
man himself but a micro-coat,’^ or rather a complete 
suit of clothes with all its trimmings t As to his body 
there can be no dispute ; but examine even the ac- 
quirements of his mind, you will find them all cou- 
tribute in their o*Pder to^vards furnishing out an 
exact dress: tq^ instance no more ; is not religion a 
cloak, honesty a pair of shoes worn out in the dirt, 
self-love a surtout, vanity a shirt, and conscience a 
pair offirceches, wliiqh- though a cover for lew'dness 
as well as nastiness, is easily slipt down for the ser- 
vice of both 1** 

These postulata being admitted, it will follow in 
due course of reasoning that those beings, which the 
world calls improperly Ihiits of clothes, are in reality 
the most refined species of animals ; or, t9 proceed 
• higher, that they mu rational creatures c^or men. 
For, is it not manifest that they^l»r,««nd move, 
and talk, and perform all other offices of human 
lifct are not beauty, and wit* and mien, and breed- 
ing, their inseparabl® proprieties ? in short, w'e see 
nothing but them, he^r nothing but them. Is it 
not they who walk the streets, fill np parliament-, 
coffee-, play-, bawdy - houses 1 It is true, in- 

deed, that these animals, which arc vulgarly called 
Buitsa^f clotlles, or dresses, do, according to certain 
compositions, receive ditferenVappellations, If one 
of tliem be trimmed up with a gold chain, and a red 
and a white rod, and a great horse, it is called 
a \ord-mayor : if certain ermines atfd furs be 
placed in a qertain position, we style them a judge ; 
and so an apt conjunction of lawn and black satin 
we entitle a bishop. 

Otheip of these professors, though agreeing in the 
mai’f system, were yet more refined upon certain 
branches of it ; and held that man was an animal 
compounded of two dresses, the natural and celestial 
suit, which were the body ana the soul : that tCie 

■ Alhifling to the Word microcosm, or a little world, as man 
has been called by philosophers. • 

*> A satire upon the ftnatics. * 


soul was the outward, and the body, the inward 
clothing ; that the latter was ex traduce ; but the 
former of daifly creation and circumTusion ; this last 
they proved by scripture, because in them we live, 
and move, and have our being ; as likewise by phi- 
losophy, because they are all in all, and all in every 
part. Besides, said they, separate these two and 
you will find the body to bo only a senseless un- 
savoury carcase: by all whfich it is manifest that 
the outw'ard (tress must needs be the soul. 

To this system of religion were tagged several 
subaltern doctrines, which were entertained with 
great vogue : as particularly the faculties of the mind 
were deduced by the learned among them iu this 
manner ; embroidery was sheer wit, gold fringe was 
agv:^cabie conversation, gold lace was repartee, a 
huge long ^peri wig was hu|iiour, and a coat full of 
powder was very good raillery — allc^which iviiuired 
ahuudaiiee of Jinosse and ilelicatease to manage with 
advantage, as well as a strict observance after times 
and fashions. * 

I have, with mu(;h pains and reading, collected 
out of ancient authors this short summary of a body 
of philosophy and divinity, which seems to have 
beer cemposod hy a vein and race of thinking very 
(Jiifcrent from any other systems either ancient or 
modern. And it w*as noi^ merely to entertain or 
satisfy the reader’s curiosity, but rather to give- him 
light into several /*irAimHtances of the following 
story; that, knowing tlic state of dispositions and 
opinions in an age so remote, he may better com- 
prehend those great events which were the issue of 
them. 1 advise, therefore, the courteous reader to 
peruse w'lth a world of application, again and again, 
whatever I have written upon this matter. And so 
leaving these broken ends, I carefully gather up the 
chief thread of my story and proceed. 

These opinions, ‘therefore, were bo universal, as 
well as tlie practices of them, among the refined 
part of court and town, thp^ our thfee brother ad- 
venturers, as their cireumstkiices then stood, were 
strangely at a loss. For, on the one side, ihe thre^ 
ladies they addressed themselves to, whom we have 
cnamed already, were ever at th(^ very top of the 
fashion, and abhorred all that were below it but 
the breadth of a hair. On the other side, their 
father’s will was ven-y precise ; and it was the main 
precept in it, with the greatest penalties annexed, 
not to add to or diminish from their coals one 
thread, witliout a positive command in the will. 
Now, the coats their father hacf left them were, it is 
true, of very good cloth, and besides so neatly sewn, 
you would s(vear they were all 'of a piece ; but at 
the same time very- plain, and with little or no orna- 
ment: and it happened that before they were a 
month in town great shoulder-knots came up* — 
straight all the world was shoulder-knots—no ap- 
proaching the ladies* y'uellcs without the q^u)ta of 
shoulder-knots. That fellow, cries one, has no soul; 
where is his shouldei^-knot 1 Our three brethren 
discovered their want by sad experience, meet- 
ing in their walks with forty mortifications and 
indignities. If they went to the playhouse the door- 
keeper showed them into the twelvcpenny gallery ; 
if they called a boat, says a waterman, ** 1 am first 
sculler if they stepped to the Rose to take a bottle, 
the drawer would cry, “ Friend, we ‘ sell no ale ;'* 
if they went to visit a lady, a footman met them at 
the door with “ Pray send up your message.** tn 
this unhappy case thc^y went immediately to consult 
their father’s will, read it over and over, but not a 
word of the shoulder-knot. What should they dol 

" popery is here exposed. Peter begins his .pranks ^Uh 
adding a «hoiilder-knot to his coat. ^ 
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— what temper, should they find? — obedience was 
absolutely iiecessaty^ and yet shoulder-knots ap- 
peared extremely requisite. After much thought 
one of the brothers, who happened to bo more book- 
learned than the other two, said he had found an 
expedient. It is true, said he, there is nothing here 
in this will, totidem verbis^ making mention of 
shouldcr-kiiots : but I dare conjecture we may find 
them inclwivet or totidem syllahia. jihis distinction 
was immediately approved by all, sum so they fell 
again to ex;tnuiie ; but their evil star had so directed 
the matter that the first syllable was not to be found 
in tlie whole writings. Upon which disappointment, 
he who found the former evasion took heart, and 
said, ** Brothers, there arc yet hopes ; for though we 
cannot find them totidem verhia^ nor totidem, syl/oSis, 

I dare engage we shall n^^ke them out tertio modo or 
totidem Uteris* A'his discovery was also n^'ghly com- 
mended, upon which they fell once more to the scru- 
tiny, and soon picked out S,II,0,U,L,D,E,R ; when 
the same planet, enemy to their repose, had won- 
th?rfully contrived that a K was not to be found. 
Here was a weighty difficulty ! but the distinguish- 
ing brother, for whom we shall hereafter find a name, 
now his liaud was in, proved by a very good argu- 
ment that K was a modern, illegitimate letter, uii; 
known to the learned nor uiiyw'here to be 

found in niiciout manuscripts. It is true, said he, 
tlie word C^ilemhc hath in (i.V.C.* been sometimes 
written with a K, but erroneously ; for in the best 
copies it has been ever spelt with a C. And, by 
conscjpienrc, it was a gross mistake in our language 
to spell knot with a K ; but that from henceforward 
he w'ould take care it should be written with a C.** 
Upon this all farther difficulty vanished — shoulder- 
knots w'ero made elearly out to hi' Jure imternot and 
our three gentlemen swaggered w'itli as large and as 
Haunting ones as the best. But, as human happi- 
ness is of a very short duration, so in (liose days 
were human faWiions, upon Avliich it entirely de- 
pends. Shoulder-knotS‘ had their time, and we 
must no\Vllmagiiic them in their decline ; for a cer- 
tain lord came just from Paris, with fifty yards ot 
gold lace upon his coat, exactly trimmed after the 
court fashion of that month In two dajs all man- 
kind appeared closed up in bars of gold lace who- 
ever durst peep abroad without his complement of 
gold lace was as scandalous as a — , and as ill re- 
ceived among the women : what should our three 
knights do in this mopientous affair? they had suffi- 
ciently strained a point already in the affair of 
shoulder-knots : upon recourse to the %ill, nothing 
appeared there but altum silentivm. That of the 
shoulder-knots was a loose, flying, circumstantial 
puiut ; but tills of gold lace seemed too considerable 
an alteration without better warrant ; it did aliqm 
modo essentia: adheercre^ and therefore required a 
positive precept. But about this time it fell out 
that the learned brother aforesaid had read Aristotelis 
dialeetica^ and especially that wonderful piece de 
interpretatione, w'hich has the faculty of teaching 
readers to find out a meslliing in everything but 
itself; like commefitators on the Revelations, ewho 
proceed prophets without understanding a syllable 
of the text. Brothers, said he, you are to be in- 
formed that of wills duo sunt genera^ nuncupatory*^ 
and scriptory ; that in the scriytory will here befoi* 
us there is no precept or mention about gold lace, 
conreditur : but si idem affirmetur de nuncupatot'iof 
negatur* For, brothers, if you remember, we heard a 

* Qui1>ii»lam voteribns rodicibus.— Ancient mannscript. 

The stilujolmen arc rhiicnlcd. 

* New motboils of fi>ri ing and perverting scriptiiro. 

* Ily this tradition. 


fellow say when wc were boys that he heard iny 
father's man say that he would advise his sons to 
get gold ljUe on their coats as soon as ever they 
could pre^re money to buy it. By G — I that is 
very truJf cries tlie other 1 remember it perfectly 
well, s^P the third;- • And so without more ado 
they got the largest gold lacc in the jiarish, and 
walked about as fine as lords. 

A while after there came up all in fashion a pretty 
sort of flame -coloured satin** for linings; and the 
mercer brought a pattern of it imineiliJteh to our 
three gebtlemeii ; An iilease your worsh^is, said he, 
my lord Conway and Sir John Walters had linings 
out of this very piece last night : itftakes wonder- 
fully, and 1 shall not have a remibant left enough to 
make my wife a piiieushion by to-morr«w morning 
at tell o'clock. Upon tliis they foil agaffi to rum- 
mage the will, because the present case also required 
a positive precept — the lining being held by ortJTo- 
dox writers to be of the essence of the coat. After 
a long search they ftould fix upon nothing to the 
matter in hand, execjit a short advice of their father 
ill the will to take care of fire and put out tlieir 
candies befwe they went to sleep.*^ This, though a 
good deal for the purpose, and helping very far to- 
wards self-conviction, yet not seeming wholly^^ 
force to establish a command (being rcsolvea to 
avoid further sciuple as well as future occasion for 
|candal), sa>s he that was the scholar, I remember 
to have read in wills of a codicil annexed, which is 
indeed a part of the will, and what it contains has 
equal authority with the; rest. Now, I have been 
considering of "this same will here before us, and I 
cannot reckon it to he complete for want of such a 
codicil : I will therefore lasteii one in its proper 
place very dextoronsly — I have had ii by me some 
time—it was written by a dog-keeper of my grand- 
father's, and talks a great deal, as good luck would 
liave it, of this very fiame-eolourc^ satin. The pro- 
ject was immediately approved by other two ; 
an old parchment scroll was tagged on according to 
art ill the form of a codicil annexed, and the satin 
bought and worn. • 

• Next winter a player, hired lor the purpose by the 
corporation of fringe-makers, acted liis part in a new 
comedy, all covered with silver fringe,** and, ac- 
cording to the laudable custom, gave rise to that 
fashion. U pon which the bitther % consulting their 
father’s will, to their great astonishment found these 
word^; itc%it 1 charge and comnAnd* my said three 
sons to we:ciiiS«>*fort of silver fringe iqion or about 
their said coats, &e., wjfh a penalty, in case of dis- 
obedience, too long here to insert. However, after 
some pause, the brother so oftcift mentioned for his 
cnidition, who was well skiUed in criticisms, had 
found in a certain author, vvhich he said should be 
nameless, that the same word which in the will is 
called fringe does also signify a broomstick : ' and 
doubtless ought to have the same iiitei^retaticm in 
this paragraph^. This^ another of the brothers dis- 
liked, because of that epithet silver, whicli could 
not he humbly conceived in propriety of speecMatt 
reasonably Jlliplied to a broomstick : but it was^e- 
plied upon him that this epithet was understood m a 
mythological and allegorical sense. However, ha 
objecteef agsiin why their father should forbid them 

« When the papi.sts cannot And anything which they want 

in scripture ihi-y go U) oml traiiitiou. . , , . 

The lire of purgatory ; and praying for the de^ is set 

to take caid^f lu*U— to snlNlne their lusts. 

<> Ponqis and hiiblts of temporal grandeur prohibited in the 
gospel. . . 

* A prohibition of idolatry, 

f Glosses and inierprehitions of scripture. 
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to wear a broomstick on their coats — a caution that 
seemed unnatural and impertinent ; upon which he 
was taken up shorty as one that spoke flirc^erciitly 
of a inysterj^ which doubtless was > ery? Lcful and 
sijjfnificaiit, but ought not to be over- curitl sly pried 
into or nicely reasoned upon. And, in sif^rt, their 
father’s authority being now considerably ^unk, 
this expedient was allowed to ser\e as a lawful dis- 
pensation for wearing their full proportion of silver 
fringe. 

A while^fter was revived an old fashion, Jong an- 
tiquated, of embroidery with Indian ligm es of men, 
women, and children [images of saiiitsj. Hcretht‘y 
remembered bu?totv well how their father Iwd alwajs 
abhorred this fashion ; that he made several para- 
graphs furposc, import pig his utter detesiatioii 
of it, and bestow'ing his e\erlastiiig curi’a to his sous 
wljencver they should wear it. For all this, in a few 
days they appeared higher ,in the fashion than any- 
body clsj^iu the town. But they solved the matter 
by saying that these figures wore not at all the same 
with those that were formerly worn and were meant 
in the will. Besides, they did not wear them in the 
sense as forbidden by their father ; hut hs they were 
a eommendahle custom, and of great use to the 
jiV'-Mc.* That these rigorous clau.sC'^ in the will <lid 
therefore require some allowance and a favourable 
interpretation, and ought to be understood c?im 
ffrano salis. « 

But fashions perpetually altering in that age, the 
scholastic brother grow weary of searching farther 
evasions, and solving c\erlasting contradictions. 
Resolved, therefore, at all hazards, to comply with 
the modes of the world, they concerted matters to- 
gether, and agreed tinaTiirnously to lock up their 
father’s will in a strong box,** hroii^ht out of Greece 
or Italy, I have forgotten which, and troidile them- 
selves no farther examine it, but onl^> refer to its 
authority whenever they thouglit fit. In conse{|uencc 
whereof, a wlwh* after it grew a general mode to 
wear an infinite number of points, most of them 
tagged with silver upon which the scholar ino- 
nounced, ex cathcdr/ly* that points were absolutely 
Jure pateriw, as thej might very well remember. It 
is true, indeed, the fashion prescribed somew'hat 
more than were directly named in the will; howe\er, 
that they, as heirs-general of their father, had power 
to make and add Certain clauses * for public einoln- 
ment, though not deducible, totidem verbis^ from the 
• letter of the will, else tnulta abs^iHa sfquerentur. 
This was understood for canonical, and ihereforc, on 
the following Sunday, they csufie to church all covered 
with points. 

The learned brotfler, so often mentioned, was 
reckoned the best scholar in all that or the next 
street to it, insomuch as, ha^iIlg run something 
behindhand in the w'orld, he obtained the favour of 
a certain Igrd [Constantine the Great] to receive 
him*into his house, and to teach his* children. A 
while after the lord died, anii he, by long praetice 
upoi\ his father’s will, found the way of contriving a 
of conveyance^ of that house to hiijsclf and his 
heirs; upon which he took possession, turned the 
young squires out, and received his brothers in their 
stead. • 


* An excuve for the worHhip of images by the Church of 
Koine. 

^ Tlie papists the usi* of i(criiitnrQ in the vnigar tongue : 

Peter liM-ka up l,i, l;iUu>r’s will in a ^rong t)OK, hroii»1tt out of 
tireece or Italy; tlu* iic*w Tustamcat Is writK'if in 

Gewk, iin.l tlu* vuG'iir Latin is in the latiguagoof old Italy. 

^ of th.* fliurt h of Uoim-. 

** *" deer, 'als and hullg. 

• AlludiD" to till* aliiifp of |iower iii the Roman church, 
r The pope's ch*tllcn;;ti of Urii;>oral sovereignty. 


SECTION THE THIRD. 

A VIGRESSION CONCEUNlNO <CK1T1CS. 

Although 1 have been hitherto as cautious as 1 
could, upon all occasions, most nicely to follow the 
rules and methods of writing laid down by the ex- 
ample of our illustrious moderns ; y<*t has the un- 
happy shortness of my memory led me into an error, 
from which I must immediately extricate myself, 
before 1 caii®cciitly pursue niy principal subject, 
1 confess with shame it was un unpardtauible omis- 
sion to proceed so far as 1 have already done before 
I had jjerformed the due discourses, expostulatory, 
supplicatory, or deprecatory, with my good lords the 
critics. Towards some atonement for this grievous 
ne^dect, 1 do here make hold humbly to present 
them with a short account of themselves and their 
art, by looking into the original and pedigree of the 
M'ord, as it is generally unilerstood ‘‘among us ; and 
very briellj considering the ancient and present state 
thereof. f 

lly the word critic, at this day so frequent in all 
conversations, there have sometimes been distin- 
gui'thed three very diircrent species of mortal men, 
aceoriljng ns* 1 haxe read in ancient books and pani- 
]iblets. For first, by this term were understood such 
persons as invented or drtvu up rules for themsclws 
and the world, by observing w hich a careful reader 
might he able to prmit^uuee iqion the protluctions of 
the lenrueil, form liis taste to u true reliali of the 
sublime and the admirable, and di\ule e\eiy beauty 
of matter or of stGe from the eoiruplion tliat apes 
it : ill their common perusal of hooks singling out 
the errors and rlefeets, the nauseous, the fuNoine, 
the dull, and the impeitiiient, with the caution of a 
man that walks tinough Kdinburgh streets in a 
morning, who is indeed as careful as he can to 
w'ateh diligently aftd spy out the filth in his way; 
not that he is emion*, to observe the colour anil 
complexion of the ordure, or takctits dimensions, 
much less to be jiaddling in or tasting it ; l>ut only 
with a design to come out as cleanly a||he may. 
These men seem, though \ery erroneously, to have 
j understood the ajipellation of critic in a literal sense ; 
that OIK* principal part of his office was to praise and 
acquit; and that a critic, who sets up to read oulj 
for an occasion of censure and reproof is a creature 
as barbarou** as a judge who should take up a reso- 
lution to hang all men that came before him upon a 
trial. 

Again, by the w'ord critic have been meant the 
restorers of ^ncient leainirig from (he W'orms, ami 
gra^cs, ami dust of mamiscripts. 

Now tlic races of those tw’o have been for eomc 
ages utterly extinct ; and besides, to discourse any 
faitlier of them wouhl not be at all to my purpose. 

The third and noblest sort is that of the TRUE 
CRITIC, W'hose original is the most ancient of all. 
Evei 7 true critic is a hero born, descending in a 
direct line from a. celestial stem by Momus and Ily- 
brivS, who begat Zoilus, who begat 'J'igelllUvS, who 
^legat Etesptera the cldeg ; w'ho begat Bentley, and 
Ryr%t;r, and Wotton, and Perrault, and Dennis ; who 
begat Etca?tcra the younger. 

And these are the critics from whom the common- 
wealth of learning has in all ages received such im- 
Viense benefits, that the gratitude of their admirers 
placed their origin in' Heaven, among those of Her- 
cules, Theseus, Perseus, ami other gi-eat dcservers 
f>f mankind. But iKu-oic virtue itself has not been 
< xempt from the obloquy of evil tongues. For it 
has been objected that those ancient heroes, famous 
for their combating .so many giants, and dragons, and 
robbers, were in their own persons a gi'euter nuisance 
to mankind than any of those monsters they sub- 
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dueil ; and therefore, to render their obligations more 
complete, when all other vermin were destroyed, 
should, in conscience, have concluded with the same 
justice upon themselves. As Hercules most gene- 
rously did, and upon that score procured to himself 
more temples and votaries than the best of his fel- 
lows. For these reasons 1 suppose it is why some ’ 
have conceived it would be very expedient for the 
public good of learning that every trite critic, as soon 
as he had» ^iiished his task assigned, should imme- 
diately deliver himself up to ratsbane, or hemp, or 
leap from some convenient altitude ; and that no 
man's pretensions to so illustrious a character should 
by any means be received before that operation were 
performed. 

Now, from this heavenly descent of criticism,%nd 
the close analogy it bc^Jrs to heroic virtiJC, it is easy 
to assign the pPoper employment of a true ancient 
genuine critic ; which is, to travel tlirough this vast 
world of writings ; to pursue and hunt those mon- 
strous faults bred within them; to drag out the 
lurking errors, like CJaciis from his den ; to multiply 
them like Hydra's heads ; and rake them together 
like Augoas's dung: or else drive away a sort of 
dangerous fowl, who have a perverse inclination to 
plunder the her:t branches of the tree of knowledge, 
like those stymphalian birds that eat up the fruit. 

These reasonings will furnish us with an adequate 
definition of a true eritic: that^nc is disco\eror and 
colieetor of w'riters’ faults; w'liieh may be farther 
put beyond dispute by the following demonstration ; 
that whoever will eMuninc the writings in all kinds, 
wherewitli this ancient sect has honoured the world, 
shall immediately find, from the w'hule thread and 
tenor of them, that the ideas of the authors have 
been altogether conversant and taken up with the 
faults, an<l blemishes, ami oversights, and mistakes 
of other writers : and, let the subject treated on be 
whatever it w^ll, their irnaginaiious are so entirely 
possessed and replete with the defects of other pens, 
that th^vory quintessence of what is had does of 
necessity distil into their own; by w'hieb means the 
whole a[ipears to he nothing else but an abstract of 
the criticisms themselves have made. • 

Having thus brieHy considered the original and 
oflRee of a critic, ns the w'ord is understood in its 
most noble and universal acceptation, I proceed to 
refute the ohjectioiis of those who arjjuc from the 
silence and pretermission of authors ; by which they 
preteml to prove llmt the very art of criticism, as 
now exercised, and by me explaii^d, is wholly 
niudern ; and consequently that the witics of Great 
Britain and France have no title to an original so 
ancient and illustrious as I have deduced. Now, 
if I can clearly make out, on the contrary, that the 
nncii^it writers have particularly described both the 
person and the office of a true critic, agreeably to the 
deffnition laid down by me, their grand objection, 
from the silence of authors, will fall to the ground. 

1 confess to have, for a long time, borne a part in 
this general error : from ^bich I should never lia»e 
acquitted myself, but through the assistance of our 
noble moderns! whose most edifying volumes ^ turn 
undefatigably over night and day for the improve- 
ment of my mind and the good of my country : 
these have, with unwearied pains, made many useful 
searches into the Nveak sides of the ancients, atid 
given us a comprehensive list of t.hcm.'^ Besides, 
they have proved beyond contradiction that the v^siry 
finest things delivered of old liave been long since 
invented and brought to light by much later pens ; 
and that the noblest discoveries those ancients ever 

■ Sco Wotion of ancient and modern learning.—fiVofo 
ike autfwr.} 


made, of art or of nature, have all been produced by 
the transcending genius of the present age. Which 
clearly siflws how little iuimU those ancients can 
justly p^fend to, and takes oft* that blind admira- 
tion pairy them by men in a corner who have the 
unhappiness of conversing too little with present 
things, llcffecting maturely upon all this, and 
taking in' the whole compass of human nature, I 
easily concluded that these ancients, highly sensible 
of their many imperfections, must neejls have en- 
deavouijcd, from some passages in Iheiy works, to 
obviate, soften, or divert the censorious reader, by 
satire or panegyric upon the true critics, in imita- 
tion of their masters the modijrns.* Now, in the 
commonplaces of both these I was plentifully in- 
structed by a long coursp of useful studjjp prefaces 
and prohigites ; and therefore immediately resolved 
to try what. 1 could discover of either by a diliirent 
perusal of tlie most aiyient writers, and especially 
those who treated of the earliest times.. Here I 
found to iny great surprise, lliat although they all 
entered, upon occasion, into particular descriptions 
of the true critic, according as they w’ere governed 
by their ft^rs or their hojies, yet whatever they 
touched of that kind was with abundance of caution. ^ 
a<l venturing no farther than mythology and hvT'6^ 
glyphic. This, 1 suppose, gave grouiitl to superii- 
cial readers for urging tlie silence of authors agtiinst 
•the antiquity of the true critic, though the types are 
so opposite, and the applications so necessary and 
j natural, that it is not easy to conceive how any 
reader of a modern eye and taste could overlook 
them. I shall venture from a groat number to pro- 
duce a few, which, I am very contidciit, will put tliia 
question beyond dispute. 

It well deserves considering that these ancient 
writers, in treating enigmatically upon this subject, 
have generally lixcd upon the vejy same hieroglyph, 
varying only the story, according to their attVelions 
or their wit. For tirst ; Pausaiiias i*of opinion that 
the perfection of writing correct was entirely owing 
to the institution of critics ; and that he can possibly 
mean no other than the true^ipritic is, I thina, mnui- 
fest enough from the following description. He 
says, they were a race of men who delighted to nib- 
ble at the superlluitics and excrcsceiicies of books, 
which the learned at length obsening, took warning, 
of their own accord, to lop tTie Luxuriant, the rotten, 
the dead, the sapless, and the overgrou ii brandies 
from then r w orks. But now Ull this he cunningly* 
shades unfflPF ine following allegory ; that tlie Nau- 
plians in Argos learned the art of pruning their 
vines, by observing, that when an ASS had browsed 
upon one of tbcin, it thrive# the better ainl bore 
fairer fruit. But Herodotus, holding the very same 
hieroglyph, speaks much plainer, and almost in ter^ 
minia. He has bceii«>si> bold as to tax the true 
critics of ignorance and malice ; telli^ig us openly, 
for I think«nothing can be plainer, that ifl the 
western part of L^ia there were ASSES with 
horns:. upon which relation Ctesias yet refines, 
mentioning the very same animal about Iiidiu^*(Rfli& " 
ing that, whereas all other ASSES wanted a^all, 
these horned ones wore so redundant in that part, 
that tkeir fiesh was not to be eaten, because of its 
extreme bitterness. 

Now, the reason why those ancient writers treated 
this subject only by types and figures was, because 
they durst not make open attacks against a party so 
potent and so terrible as the critics of those ages 
v’^ere ; whose very voice was so drendful that a 
legion of authors would tremble and drop their pens 
at the sound ; for so Herodotus tells us expressly in 
another place, how a vast army of Scythians was put 
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the golden fleece. Though some, who pretended to 
observe them curiously, doubted the breed had not 
been kept entirely chaste, because they hiLll dogene- 
rateil from their ancestors in some qutilili(s. and had 
acquired others very extraordinary, by to foreign 
mixture. The bulls of Colchis arc recordS^ to have 
brazen feet ; but whether it happened by ill pasture 
and running, by an allay from intervention of dther 
parents, from stolen intrigues ; whether a weakness 
in their progenitors had impaired the seminal virtue, 
or by a define necessary through a long course of 
time, the originals of nature being depraved tn these 
latter sinful ages of the world ; whatever w’as the 
cause, it is certein that lord Peter’s bulls were ex- 
tremely vitiated by flic rust of time in the metal of 
their feet, which was now sunk into common lead.-'^ 
However, ^iie terrible roaring peculpir to their 
lineage was preserved ; as likewise that faculty of 
brSftthing out fire from their nostrils, w'hich, not- 
withstanding many of their detractors took to be a 
feat of art, to he nothing so liA-rihle as it appeared, 
proceeding only from their usual course of diet, 
which was of squibs and crackers. [Fulminatioiis 
of the pope.] However, they had tv o peculiar 
marks, which extremely distinguished them from 
''K^,'Jbulls of .Tason, and which 1 have not met toge- 
ther in the description of any other monster beside 
that in Ploraee : 

Vorias inducere pltimas aud Atrum dcsinat in „ 

For these had fislies* tails, jet upon occasion could 
outfly any bird in the air. Peter put these bulls 
upon several employs. Sometimes he would set 
them a-roaring to fright naughty boys,** and make 
them quiet. Sometimes he would send them out upon 
errands of great importance ; where, it is wonderful 
to recount (and perhaps the cautious reader may think 
much to believe it), an appetites sensihilis deriving 
itself throu^li the ^iliolc family from their noble an- 
cestors, guardians of the golden llcoce, they con- i 
tinned so cxtreftiely fond of gold, that if Peter sent | 
them abroad, tliough it were only upon a compli- 
ment, they would roar, and spit, and belch, and 
piss, and fart, and stth'cl out tire, and keep a per- 
petual coil, till you Hung them a hit of gold ; but 
then, pulreria exiyid jactu, they would grow calm 
and quiet as lambs. In short, whether by secret 
connivance or encQurageraent from their master, or 
out of their own liquorish affection to gold, or both, 
it U certain they wer(» no better than a sort jf sturdy, 
swaggering beggars ; and where theiL.could not pre- 
vail to got an alms, would make women miscarry, 
and children fall into fits, Itfho to this very day 
usually call sprights aij^d hobgoblins by the name of 
bull -beggars.^ They grew at last so very trouble- 
some to the neighbourhood, that some gentlemen of 
the north-west got a parcel of right English bull- 
dogs, and baited them so terribly that they felt it 
ever ^fter. • 

I must needs mention, one more ol^lord Peter's 
projects, which was very exfi-aordinary, and dis- 
^ rf‘vere d him to be roaster of a high reach and pro- 
' fbund invention. Whenever it happened that any 
rogife of Newgate was condemned to be hanged, 
Peter would offer him a pardon for a certain sum of 
money ; which when the poor caitiff had nfkde all 

• AlludcH to the loadcn seal at the bottom of the popish 
bulls; f.T excnminiinicaiions of heretical princes are all signed 
■with lead, and th^* sa-al of the (ishcnnan, and thcreforo said to 
ha\e leiden feci and fmheV taiU. 

’• Tlieae pn8s.'ig(-s, and ntany <»thcr.'», no doubt, must be con- 
strued an antichristiari iiy th<* church of Rome. 

• Alluding to tiie f*xpre'>Kion sub signu pisenfrnig. 

• That is, kings vrijo incurred liU uisnleasuro. 

« Heretics or schismatics as the itope^ls protestasts. 


sbiils to scrape up nxKi send, bis lordship would 
return a piece of paper in tliis form 

“ To all mayx^rs, sheriffs, jailors, Fonstahles, bai- 
liffs, hangmen, &c. Whereas we are informed that 
A.B. remains in the hands of you, or some of you, 
under the sentence of death. We will and com- 
mand you, upon sight hereof, to let the said prisoner 
depart to his own habitation, whether he stands 
condemned for murder, sodomy, rape, sacrilege, 
incest, treason, blasphemy, &c., for which this shall 
he your sulRcient warrant ; ami if you ^ail hereof, 
G — d — mn you and yours to all eternity. And so 
Ave bid you heartily farewell. Your most humble 
man’s man, Emperor PETEU.” 

The wretches, trusting to this, lost their lives and 
mopey too. 

I desire pf those whom the learned among pos- 
terity will appoint for commentator^) upon this ela- 
borate treatise, that they will proceed with great 
caution upon certain dark points, wherein all who 
are not v(rt‘ adept i 'imay be in danger to form rash 
and liasty eonelusions, especially in some mysterious 
paragraphs, where certain arcana arc joined for 
bl•e^ity sake, which in the operation must be divided. 
And 1 certain that future sons of art will return 
lju-ge thanks to my memory for so grateful, so useful 
an innuendo. « 

It will be no difllcult part to persuade the reader 
that so many worthj; dilcov erics met with great suc- 
cess ill the world ; though 1 may justly assure him 
that I have related much the smallest number; my 
design having been only to single out such as will 
be of most beiietit for public imitation, or whicli best 
served to give some idea of the reach and wit t)f the 
inventor. And therefore it need not he wondered 
at if by this time lord Peter was become exceeding 
rich: but, alas! he had kept his brain so long and 
so violently upon Ihtf rack, that at last it shook itself, 
and began to turn round for a little ease. In short, 
what with pride, projc'cts, and knaverj fpoor Peter was 
grown distracted, and conceived the strangest ima- 
ginations in the world. In the height of his tits, as 
it is usual with those who run mail out of pride, ho 
^'ould call himself God Almighty,** and sometiini's 
monarch of the universe. I have seen him (says 
my author) take three old high-crowned hats,*' and 
clap them all on his head three story high, with a 
Imge bunch of keys at his girdle,*' and an angliug- 
rod ill his hand. In which guise, whoever went to 
take liirn by the hand in tlie way of salutation, Peter 
with much grace, like awcll-cdiTcated spaniel, would 
present them yith his foot, and if they refused his 
chilit}, then he would raise it as high as their chaps, 
and give them a damned kick on the mouth, which 
has ever since been called a salute. Whoever walked 
by without paying him their compliments, having a 
wonderful strong breath, he woultl blow their hats 
off into the dirt. Meantime his affairs at home went 
upside down, and his two brothers had a WTCtchcd 
time ; where his first boutadc'^ was to kick both 
their wives one morning out of doors, and his own 
tdb ; and in their stead gave orders to pick up the first 
three strollers that could be met with in the streets.' 
A while after he nailed up the cellar-door, and would 
not allow his brothers a drop of drink to their vic- 
tuals.' Dining one day at an alderman's in the 
• 

•• Tliis is a copy of a genial pardon, signed servu» Kervorum. 

^ The pope is n<»t only ailowed V> Iw the vicar of Chii^t. 
but by M'vcrnl divines is called God upon c.*irtli, and other 
blasj^emous titles. 

* TTio triple ruitre or crown. 

The keys of the chinch. 

■ A sudden jerk, or lash of a horse. 

' Allowed concubines, 
s The iiope’a refusing ttag cup to the laity. 
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city, Peter observed him expatiating, after the man- j 
ncr of his brethren, in the praises of his sirloin of | 
beef. “ Beef,'* said the sage magistrate, “ is the king j 
of meat ; beef comprehends in it the (iniutessencc of ' 
partridge, and quail, and venison, and pheasant, and ' 
plum-pudding, and custard.’* When Peter came | 
home he would needs take the fancy of cooking up 
this doctrine into use,, and apply the precept, in de- | 
fault of a sirloin, to his brown loaf. “ Bread,” says ; 
he, ” dear tyothers, is the staff of life ; in which bread j 
is contained, inclusive, the quintessence of beef, | 
mutton, veal, veiision, partridge, plum -pudding, j 
and custard; and, to render all complete, there is | 
intermingled a due quantity of water, whose cru- 
dities are also corrected by yeast or barm, through 
which means it becomes a wholesome fermetfted 
liquor, diifused through tlie mass of 4he bread.” 
Upon the strength of these conclusions, next day at 
dinner was tlie brown loaf served up in all the for- 
mality of a city ft^ast. ‘‘Come, bgothers,” said Peter, 

“ fall to, and spare not ; here is excellent good 
mutton [Transiihstantiation] ; or hold, now iny 
hand is in, I will help you.” At which word, in 
much ceremony, with fork and knife, he carves out 
two good slU'cs of a loaf, and presents eadli on a 
plate to his brothers. The elder of the two, n<»t 
suddenly entering into Ford Peter’s conceit, began 
with very civil language to^ examine the mjstcry. 

“ Mj lord,” said he, “ I doubt^with great submis- 
sion, there may be some mistake.” — “ What,” says 
Peter, ** jou are pleasant ; come then, let us hear 
this jest your head is so big with.” — “ None in the 
world, my lord ; but, unless I am very much de- 
ceived, your lordship was pleased a W'hile ago to let 
fall a word about mutton, and I would be glad to 
sec it with all iny heart.” — ” How’,” said Peter, ap- 
pearing in great surprise, “ I tlo not comprehend 
this at all.” Upon which the }onngcr interposing 
to set the business aright, ” My lord,” said he, ” my 
brother, I sujqiose, is hungry, and longs for the 
inuttuii your lordship has promised us to dinner.” — 

“ Pray,” said Peter, ” take me along with you ; 
either you are both mad, or disposed to be merrier 
than I apjjrovc of ; if you there do not like your* 
piece 1 will carve you another; though I should 
take that to be the clioiee bit of the whole shoulder.” 
— ” What then, my lord,” re])lied the first, ” it 
seems this is a shoulder of mutton all this while 1” 
— ” Pray, sir,” says Peter, ” cat your victuals, and 
leave off your impcriinencc, if you please, for I am 
not disposed to relish it at present but the other 
could not forbear, being over-provo#ed at the af- 
fected seriousness of Peter’s countenance ; ” By 
G — , my lord,” said he, ” I can only say, that to 
my eyes, and fingers, and teeth, and nose, it seems 
to be nothing but a crust of bread.” Upon which 
the second put in his word : ** I never saw a piece 
of mutton in my life so nearly resembling a slice 
from a twclvepenny loaf .” — ** Look ye, gentlemen,” 
cries Peter, in a rage ; “ to cotlvince you what a 
couple of blind, positive, ignorant, wilful puppiq^ 
yon are, I will use but this*plain argument ; by G — , 
it is true, good, natural mutton as any in Leadetihall- 
market ; and G — confound you both eternally if 
you offer to believe otherwise.” Such a thundering 
proof as this left no farther room for objection ; the 
two unbelievers began to gather and pocket up thfir 
mistake as hastily as they could. “Why, truly,” 
said the first, ” upon more mature consideration — ** 
— “ Ay,” says the other, interrupting him, “ now I 
have thouglit better on the thing, your lordship seems 
to have a great deal of reason.” — “ Very well,” said 
Peter ; “ here, boy, fill me a beer-glass of claret ; 
here’s to you both, with all my heart.” The two 


brethren, much delighted to see him so readily ap- 
peased, r^urned their most humble thanks, and said 
they wouKl be glad to pledge his lordship. “ That 
you shall, I said Peter ; “ I am not a peison to re- 
fuse yoid anything that is reasonable: wine, mode- 
rately taicen, is a cordial ; here is a glass a-piece for 
you ^ it is true natural juice from the grape, none 
of your damned vintner’s brewings.” Having spoke 
thus, he presented to each of them another large 
dry crust, bidding them drink it off, and not be 
bashful,^ for it would do them no hurt.* The two 
brothers, after having performed the uslial office in 
such delicate conjunctures, of staring a sufficient period 
at lord Peter and each oilier, and finding how mat- 
ters were likely to go, resolved not to enter on a 
new dispute, but let him carry the fioint as he 
pleased ; for»he was now*got into one of*/ifs mad fits, 
and to argue or expostulate farther would only serve 
to render him a huiidrec^ times more untractable.* 

I have chosen to relate this worthy matter in all 
its circumstances, because it gave a principal occa- 
sion to that great and famous rupture [the Reform- 
ation] which happened about the same time among 
these bretlrt-cn, and was never afterwards made 
up. But of that 1 shall treat at large in another 
section. 

However, it is certain that lord Peter, even in 
his lucid intervals, was very lewdly given in his 
common conversation, extreniely wilful and positive, 
and would at any time rather argue to the death 
than allow himself once to be in an error. Besides, 
he had an abominable faculty of telling huge palpable 
lies upon all occasions ; and not only swearing to 
the truth, but cursing the whole company to hell if 
they pretended to make the least scruple of believing 
him. One time he swore he had a cow* at home 
wliicli gave as much milk at a meal as would fill 
three thonsend churches ; and, what more 

cxtraordiiLary, would never turn einur. iHSther time 
he was telling of an old sign-post,** tjiat belonged to 
his father, with nails and timber enough in it to 
build sixteen large men of war. Talking one day 
of Chinese waggons, which w™ made so light as to 
sail o\er mountains, “ Z — ds,’’ said Peter, “ where’s 
the wonder of thatl By G — , I saw a large house 
of lime and stone ^ travel over sea and laud (grant- 
ing that it stopped sometimes to bait) above two 
thousand German leagues.” • And that which was 
the good of it, he would swear desperately all the 
while thlFt lie never told a lii* in his life ; and at* 
every wordf*^‘ iJy G — , gentlemen, I tell you no- 
thing but the truth ; j^nd tlie d — 1 broil them eter- 
nally that will not believe me.” 

In short, Peter grew so scandalous, that all the 
neighbourhood began in plmn words to say he was 
no better than a knave. And his two brothers, 
long weary of his ill usage, resolved at last to leave 
him ; but first they liumbly desired a copy of their 
father’s willy^wliich had now Iain by nl'glected*time 
out of mind. Instes^ of granting this request he 
called them damned sons of whores, rogues, traitors, 
and the rest of the vile names he could mustci-wp. 
How'cver, tchile he was abroad one day upon his 
projects, the two youngsters watched their oppor- 
tunityi^ade a shift to come at the will, and took a 
copia vera [translation of the scriptures], by which 
they presently saw how grossly they had been 
abused ; their father having left them equal heirs, 
and strictly commanded that whatever they got 

• The ridiculous multiplying of the Virgin Mary's milk 
among tlie papists. 

b B\ the sign post is meant the crop’s of our blessed Saviour. 

• Tlie chiiprl of I.oretto, which they toll us tcavelled ftnm 
the Holy L^nd to Italy. 
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should lie in common among them all. Pursuant 
to which their next enterprise was to break open 
the cellar-door, and get a little good drink,* to spirit 
and comfort their hearts. In copying th\ will they 
had met another precept against whorin|AdiYorce, 
and separate maintenance ; upon which tlfisir next 
work was to discard their concubines, and scn4 for 
their wives.^ While all this 'was in agitation there 
enters a solicitor from Newgate, desiring lord Peter 
would please procure a pardon for a thief that was 
to be han||pd to-morrow.® But the two \jrothers 
told him he was a coxcomb to seek pardons from a 
fellow who deserved to be hanged much better than 
his client ; andF dispovered all the method of that 
imposture in the same form I delivered it a while 
ago, advismg the solicitor to,put his friend upon ob- 
taining a pardon from the king.<i In the midst of 
all this clutter and revolution, in comes Peter with 
a iQe of dragoons at his he^ls,* and gathering from 
all hands^ what was in the 'wind, he and his gang, 
after several millions of scurrifities and curses, not 
very important here to repeat, by main force veiy 
fairly kicked them both out of doors [out of the 
church], and would never let them confb under his 
roof from that day to this. 


SECTION THE FIFTH. 

A DIGRESSION IN THE MODERN KIND. ' 

We, whom the world is pleased to honour with the 
title of modem authors, should never have been able 
to compass our great design of an everlasting re- 
membrance and never-dying fame, if our endeavours 
had not been so highly serviceable to the general 
good of mankind. This, O universe ! is the adven- 
turous attej|Wt of me thy secretary ; 

-Ht-Quenfris f^rforro lalKirem 
Suadet, et uiducit noctes \^;ilare svrenas. 

To this end 1 have some time since, with a world 
of pains and art, dissected the carcase of human 
nature, *^and read m^t^ useful lectures upon the 
several parts, both containing and contained : till at 
last it smelt so strong I could preserve it no longer. 
Upon which I have been at a great expense to fit 
up all the bones with exact contexture and in due 
symmetry ; so that I alli ready to show a very' com* 
piete anatomy thereof to all curious gentlemen and 
others. But not to digress farther in the nftdst of a 
digression, as I have known some ^uttfbrs enclose 
digressions in one another ly^e a nest of boxes, 1 
do affirm that, having carefully cut up human nature, 
I have found a very %trange, new, and important 
discovery, that the pub^c good of maiikin<l is per- 
formed by two ways, instruction and diversion. And 
I have farther proved, in my said several readings 
(which perhaps the world may one day sec, if I can 
preva^ on any friend to steal a copy, ^ on certain 
gentlemen of my admirers to very importunate), 
that as mankind is now disposed, he receives much 
‘ g r— t t r advantage by being diverted than instructed ; 
his epidemical diseases being fastidiosityf amorphy, 
and oscitation ; whereas in the present universal 
empire of wit and learning, there seems little 
matter left for instruction. However, in compliance 
with a lesson of great age and authority, I have at- 
tempted carrying the point in all its heights; and 
accordingly, throughout this divine treatise, have 

• Administered the cup to the laity. • 

• Allowed marriaifes of priesU. 

• Beginuing of the Heformatiou. 

« plrec^ peoitenta not to tniit to pardons and abwlations. 

• By Fetw s dragoons is mesat the'ciiU power. 


skilfully kneaded up both together, with a layer of 
utile and a layer of dulce. # 

When I consider how exceedingly our illustrious 
moderns have eclipsed the weak glimmering lights 
of the ancients, and turned them out of the road of 
all fashionable commerce, to a degree that our choice 
town wits, of most refined accomplishments, are in 
grave dispute whether there, have been ever any 
ancients or not ; in which point we are likely to re- 
ceive wonderful satisfaction from the ipost useful 
labours and lucubrations of that worthy modem, 
Dr. Bentley : 1 say, when I consider all this, I can- 
not but bewail that no famous modern has ever yet 
attempted a universal system, in a small portable 
volume, of all things that are to be known, or be- 
lievld, or imagined, or practised in life. I am, 
however, foiled to acknowledge, that such an en- 
terprise was thought on some time* ago by a great 
philosopher of O. Brazile.* The method he pro- 
posed was, by a certain curious receipt, a nostrum, 
which, after his untimely death, 1 found among liis 
papers ; and do here, out of my great aifcctLon to 
the modem learned, present them with it, not doubt- 
ing it may one day encourage some worthy undertaker. 

You *ake fair correct copies, well bound in calf- 
skin and lettered at the back, of all modem bodies 
of arts and sciences whatsoever, and in what lan- 
guage you please. Ijiese you distil in balnea 
Marur, infusing quirflesscncc of poppy Q. S., toge- 
ther with three pints of Lethe, to be had from tlie 
apothecaries. You cleanse away carefully the sor- 
ties and caput mortuumt letting all that is volatile 
evaporate. You preserve only the first running, 
which is again to be distilled seventeen times, till 
what remains will amount to about two drams. 
This you keep in a glass phial, hermetically sealed, 
for one-and-twenty.days. Then you begin jour 
catholic treatise, taking every morning fasting, first 
shaking the phial, three drops of this elixir, snuffing 
it strongly up your nose. It will dilate itself about 
the brain (where there is any) in fourteen minutes, 
and you immediately perceive in your head an 
infinite number of abstracts, summaries, compen- 
Biiims, extracts, collections, medullas, excerpta qutc- 
tkimSf Jlcrilegias, and the like, all disposed into 
great order, and reducible upon paper. 

I must needs ow'n it was by the assistance of this 
arcanum that 1, though otherwise impart have ad- 
ventured upon so daring an attempt, never achie\cd 
or undertaken before, but by a aertain author called 
Homer; in whom, though -•otherwise a person not 
without some Sbilities, and, for an ancient, of a tole- 
rable genius, 1 have discovered many gross errors 
which are not to be forgiven his very ashes, if by 
chance any of them are left. For whereas we arc 
assured he designed liis work for a complete body of 
all knowledge, human, divine, political, .and me- 
chanic, it is manifest he has wholly neglected some, 
and been very imperfect in the rest. For first of 
all, as eminent a cahalist as his disciples would rc- 
pfosent him, his account of the opus magnum is 
extremely poor and defiAcnt ; he seems to have 
read But very superficially either Sendivogus, Beh- 
mcn, or Anthroposophia Theomagica.^ He is also 
quite mistaken about the sphtsra pyroplaaticat a ne- 
glect not to be atoned for ; and if the reader will 
adftoit BO severe a ceiisure, vix crederem autorem 
hunc unquam audivisse ignis vocem. His failings 
are not less prominent in several parts of the me- 

• An iiMjjpnary island, supposed to be seen at intervals by 
the inhabitants of the isle or An an ; and, like the Pointers' 
Wives’ Island, placed in sumo unknown part of the oceuu. 

^ A treatise written by a Welsh gentleman of Cambridge* 
mere rant. 
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chanics. For,* having read his writings with the 
utmost appHca|.ion usual among modern wits, I 
could never yet discover the least direction about 
the structure of that useful instrument, a save-all ; 
for want of which, if the modems had not lent 
their assistance, we might yet have wandered in the 
dark. But 1 have still behind a fault far more no- 
torious to tax this author with ; I mean his gross 
ignorance in the common laws of this realm, and in 
the doctrinp as well as discipline of the church of 
England. A defect indeed, for which both he and 
all the ancients stand most justly censured by my 
worthy and ingenious friend Mr. Wotton, Bachelor 
of Divinity, in his incomparable Treatise of Ancient 
and Modern Learning: a book never to be suffi- 
ciently valued, ^vhether we consider the happy ttHiis 
and tiowiugs of the authyjr's wit, the gret^ usefulness 
of his sublime discoveries upon the subject of liies 
and spitth'f or the laborious eloquence of his style. 
And I cannot forbear doing thal^ author the justice 
of my public acknowledgments for the great helps 
and Liftings I had out of his incomparable piece, 
while I was penning this treatise. 

But beside these omissions in Homer Already 
mentioned, the curious reader will also Observe 
several defects in that author’s writings, for w'liicji 
he is not altogether so Hceountable. For whereas 
every branch of knowledge |>a8 received such won- 
derful acquirements since his Kjfe, especially within 
these last three jeavs, or thereabouts, it is almost 
impossible he could be so very perfect in modern 
discoveries as his advocates pretend. . We freely 
acknowle<lgc him to be the inventor of the compass, 
of gunpowder, and the circulation of the blood : but 
1 challenge any of his admirers to show me in all 
his writings a complete account of the spleen; 
does he not also leave us wholly ,to seek in the art 
of political wagering t What can be more d^ctive 
and unsatisfactory than his long dissertation upon 
tea 1 And as \o his method of salivation without 
mercury so much celebrated of late, it is, to my own 
knowledge and experience, a thing very little to be 
relied on. 

It w'as to supply such momentous defects that Isj 
have been prc^ ailed on, after long solicitation, to 
take pen in hand ; and 1 dare venture to promise, 
the judicious reader shall find nothing neglected 
here that can be of use upon any emergency of life. 

1 am confident to have included and exhausted all 
that human imagina^on can rise or fall to. Parti- 
cularly, 1 recommend to the perusal of the learned 
certain discoveries that are wholly fintouched by 
others ; whereof I shall only mention, among a great 
many more, my new help for smatterers, or the art 
of being deep-learned and shallow-read. A curious 
invention about mouse-traps. A universal rule of 
reason, or every man his own car\'er ; together with 
a must useful engine for catching of owls. All 
which, the judicious reader will find largely treated 
on in the several parts of this discourse. 

1 hold myself obliged to give as much light as u 
possible into the beauties ffbd excellencies of w’hat 1 
am writing ; because it is become the fashioh and 
humour most applauded among the first authors of 
this polite and learned age, when they would correct 
the ill-nature of critical, or inform the ignorance of 
courteous readers. Besides, fjiere have been sevesal 
famous pieces lately published, both in verse and 
prose, wherein, if the writers had not been pleased, 
out of their great humanity and affection to the 
public, to give a nice detail of the sublime and 
the admirable they contain, it is a thousand to one 
whether ^vo should ever have discovered one grain 
of either. For my own particular, I cannot deny 


that whatever I have said upon this occasion had 
been more proper in a preface, and more agreeable 
to the mode which usually directs it thither. But 1 
here thlnk«fit to lay hold on that great and honour- 
able privi^ge of being the last writer ; 1 claim an 
absolute authority in right, as the freshest modem, 
whic^ gives me a despotic power over all authors 
before me. In the strength of which title I do 
utterly disapprove and declare against that perni- 
cious custom of making the preface a bill of fare to 
the book. For I have always looked upbn it as a 
high point of indiscretion in monstdl'-mongers, 
and other retailers of strange sights, to hang out a 
fair large picture over the door, dravn after the life, 
with a most eloquent descriptio*n underneath : this 
has saved me many a three-pence ; for my curiosity 
was fully ssy^isfied, aud*l never offered’ \o go in, 
though often invited by the urging and attending 
orator, with his last moyng and standing piece *\>f 
rhetoric : — Sir, upon my word we are just going to 
begin. Such is exactly the fate at this timd of pre- 
faces, epistles, advertisements, introductions, prole- 
gomenas, apparatuses, to the readers. This expe- 
dient was admirable at first ; our great Dryden has 
long carried it as far as it would go, and with 
incredible success. He has often said to me 
confidence, that the world would have never sus- 
pected him to be so great a poet, if he had not 
assured them so frequently in his prefaces that it 
was impossible they could either doubt or forget it. 
Perhaps it may be so ; however, I much fear his 
instructions have edified out of their place, and 
taught men to grow wiser in certain points where 
he never intended they should; for it is lamentable 
to behold with what a lazy scorn many of the yawn- 
ing readers of our age do now-a-days twirl over 
forty or fifty pages of preface and dedication, (which 
is the usual modern stint,) as if it weipe so much 
Latin. Though it must be al^ allowed, on the 
other hand, that a very considers^le number is 
known to proceed critics and wits oy reading no- 
thing else. Into which two factions 1 think all 
present readers may justly divided. N«>w, for 
in j self, ] profess to be of the former sort ; and there- 
fore, having the modern inclination to expatiate 
upon the beauty of my own productions, and dis- 
play the bright parts of my discourse, I thought best 
to do it in the body of the Wbrk ; aivhere, as it now 
lies, it makes a very considerable addition to the 
bulk of tile volume ; a circumstance by no means to • 
be neglected* by h skilful writer. 

Having thus paid due deference and acknow- 
ledgment to an established custom of our newest 
authors, by a long digressioni unsought for, and a 
universal censure unprovok^ ; by forcing into the 
light, with much pains and dexterity, my own ex- 
cellencies and other men’s defaults, with great jus- 
tice to myself and candour to them, 1 now happily 
resume iny sybject, to the infinite satiAaction Jboth 
of the reader and the author. 

, SECTION THE SIXTH. 

We left lord Peter in open rupture with hia \wo 
brethren; both for ever discarded from his house, 
and resigned to the wide world, with little or nothing 
to trust to. Which are circumstances that render 
them proper subjects for the charity of a writer's 
pen to work on ; scenes of misery ever affording the 
fairest harvest for great adventures. And in this the 
w«rld may perceive the difibrence between the in- 
tegrity of a generous author and that of a common 
friend. The latter is observed to adhere closely in 
prosperity, but on* the decline of fortune to drop 
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suddenly off. Whereas the generous author, just on 
the contrary, finds his hero on the dunghill, from 
thence by gradual steps raises him to a throne, and 
then immediately withdraws, expecting net so much 
as thanks for his pains ; in imitation of which ex- 
ample, I have placed lord Peter in a noble house, 
given him a title to wear and money to s^nd. 
There I shall leave him for some time ; returning 
where common charity directs me, to the assistance 
of his two brothers at their lowest ebb. However, I 
shall by nB means forget my character of an histo- 
rian to folldw the truth step by step, whatever hap- 
pens, or wherever it may lead me. 

The two exiles, so nearly united in fortune and 
interest, took a lodging together; where, at their 
first lei8ure,*they began to reficct on the numberless 
misfortunes and* vexations '’of their li^f past, and 
could not tell on the sudden to what failure in tlieir 
conduct they ought to impute them ; when, after 
some recollection, they called to mind the copy of 
their fatlier’s will, which they had so happily reco- 
vered. This was immediately produced, and a firm 
resolution taken between them to alter wdiatcver 
was already amiss, and reduce all their future mea- 
^ surcs to the strictest obedience prescribed therein. 
Tr." main body of the will (as the reader cannot 
easily have forgot) consisted in certain admirable 
rules about the wearing of their coats ; in the 
perusal whereof, the two brothers at e\ery period^ 
duly comparing the doctrine with the practice, there 
W’as 7 iever seen a wider difference between two 
things ; horrible downright transgressions of every 
point. Upon which they both resolved, without 
farther delay, to fall immediately upon reducing the 
whole exactly after their father's model. 

But here it is good to stop the hasty reader, ever 
impatient to see the end of an adventure before vre 
writers can duly prepare him for it. I am to record 
that these two brotners began to be distinguished at 
this time by cer/ain names. One of them desired to 
be called MARTIN (Martin Luther], and the 
other took the appellation of .TACK [John Calvin]. 
These two had lived /n much friendship and agree- 
ment under the tyranny of their brother Peter, as 
it is the talent of fellow-sutterers to do ; men in mis- 
fortune being like men in the dark, to whom all 
colours are the same : but when they came forward 
into the world, aiiJ began to display themselves to 
each other and to the light, their complexions ap- 
•peared extremely different ; which the pro^ent pos- 
ture of their affairs gave them sudden o]iportuiuty to 
discover. ,, 

But here the severe reader may justly tax me as a 
writer of short memory, a deficiency to which a true 
modem cannot but of jiecessity be a little subject. 
Because memory, being an employment of the 
mind upon things past, is a faculty for which the 
learned in our illustrious age have no manner of 
occasion, wffo deal entirely with invention, and 
strike all things out of them^lves, or at least by 
collision from each other ; upon which account we 
thwk it highly reasonable to produce our great for- 
getfulness as an argument unansweralTC; for our 
grea't wit. I ought in method to have informed the 
reader, about fifty pages ago, of a fancy lord Peter 
took, and infused into hia brothers, to wear on their 
coats whatever trimmings came up in fashion 
nevi r pulling off any as they went out of the mode, 
hut keeping on all together, which amounted in 
time to a medley the most antic you can possibly 
conceive ; and this to a degree, that upon the time 
of their falling out there was hardly a thread of the 
original coat to be seen : but an infinite quantity of 
* The Rontisb cerefuoaies iftultipUed. 


lace, and ribbons, and fringe, and embroidery, and 
points ; 1 mean only those tagged with silver,* for 
the rest fell off. Now this material circumstance, 
having been forgot in due place, as good fortune has 
ordered, comes in very properly here when the two 
brothers are just going to reform their vestures into 
the primitive state prescribed by their father's 
will. 

They both unanimously entered upon this great 
work, looking sometimes on their coats ; and some- 
times on the will. Martin laid the first hand ; at 
' one twitch brought off a large handful of points ; and, 
with a second pull, stripped away ten dozen yards 
of fringe.** But when he had gone thus far he de- 
murred a while : he knew very well there yet re- 
niakicd a great deal more to be done ; however, the 
first heat bej^ig over, his violence began to cool, and 
he resolved to proceed more moderately in the rest 
of the work, having already narrowly escaped a 
swinging rent, in pulling off the points, which, 
being tagged with silver (as wc ha\e observed be- 
fore), the judicious workman had, witli much saga- 
city, double sewn, to preserve them from falling.*^ 
Resolving therefore to rid his coat of a huge quan- 
tity o'* gold-lace, he picked up the stitches with 
much caution, and diligently gleaned ‘out all the 
loose threads as he went, wliich provetl to be a 
work of time. Then be fell about the embroidered 
Indian figures of mcnT women, and eliiidrcn; against 
which, as you have heard in its due place, their 
father's testament was extremely exact and severe ; 
these, with much dexterity ami application, were 
after a while, quite eradicated or utterly dcfuccd.«i 
For the rest, where he observed the embroider} to 
be worked so close us not to be got away without 
damaging the cloth, or where it sen’cd to hide or 
strengthen an} flaw^ in tlie body of the coat, con- 
tracted by the perpetual tampering of workmen 
upon W, ho concluded tlie wisest course was to let 
it remain, resolving in no case whatsoever that the 
substance of the stuff should suffer injury ; which he 
thought the best method for serving the true inlcnt 
and meaning of his father’s wdll. And this is the 
uearest account I have been able to collect of Mar- 
tin's proceedings upon tliis great revolution. 

But his brotlier Jack, whose adventures will be so 
extraordinary as to furnish a great part in tiic re- 
mainder of this discourse, entered upon the matter 
with other thoughts and a quite different spirit. 
For the memory of lord Peter’s injuries produced a 
degree of hatred and spite which had a ranch 
greater share dT inciting him than any regards after 
his father’s commands ; since these appeared, at 
best, only secondary and subservient to the other. 
However, for this medley of humour he made a 
shift to find a very plausible name, honouring it 
with the title of zeal ; which is perhaps the must 
significant word that has been ever yet produced in 
any language ; as I think I have fully proved in my 
excellent analytical discourse upon that subject ; 
A^erein I have deduced a histori-thco-physidogical 
account of zeal, showing how it first proceeded from 
a notion into a word, and thence, in a hot summer, 
ripened into a tangible substance. This work, con- 
taining three large volumes in folio, 1 design very 
shortly to publish by the modern way of subscrip- 
tisn, not doubting hut the nobility and gentry of 
the land will give me all possible encouragement ; 

■ Points tagged with silver are doctrines that promote the 
greatness and wealth of the church. 

’» Alluding to the commencement of the Reformation. 

‘ Tlie dissolution of the munastcries occasioDed iuburrections 
during the reign of Kdward Vt. 

^ The abolition of tlus womhip of saints* 
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haring had already such a taste of vrhBX I am able to 

porform, a 

I record, therefore, that brother Jack, brimful of 
this miraculous compound, reflecting 'i^'ith indigna- 
tion upon Peter's tyranny, and, farther provoked by 
the despondency of Martin, prefaced his resolutions to 
this purpose. “ What,” said he, “ a rogue that locked 
up his drink, turned away our wires, cheated us of 
our fortunes ; palmed his damned crusts upon us 
fur muttoi^; and at last kicked us out of doors; 
must we be in his fashions, with a pox ! a rascal, be- 
sides, that all the street cries out against.” Having 
thus kindled and inflamed himself as high as possi- 
ble, and by consequence in a delicate temper for 
beginning a reformation, he set about the work im- 
mediately ; and in three minutes made morO» de- 
spatch than Martin hivl dune in as qiany hours. 
For, courteous reader, you are given to understand 
that zeal is never so highly obliged as when you set 
it a-tcaring ; and Jack, who dpted on that quality 
in himself, allowed it at this time its full swing. 
Thus it happened that, stripping down a parcel of 
gold lace a little too hastily, he rent the main body 
of Ills coat from top to bottom ; and whereas his 
talent was qot of the happiest in taking up stitch, 
he knew no better way than to darn it again wi^h 
packthread and a skew?r. But the matter was yet 
infinitely worse (I record with tears) when he 
proceeded to the embroidery f^for, being clumsy by 
nature, and of temper impatient ; ■withal, beholding 
millions of stitches I hat required the nicest hand and 
sedatest constitution to extricate ; in a^preat rage he 
tore ott‘ the whole piece, cloth and all, and flung it 
into the kennel, ami furiously thus continued his 
career ; “Ah, good brother Martin,” said he, “do as 
I do, for the love of God ; strip, tear, pull, rend, flay 
oil* all, that we may appear a,s unlike that rogue 
Peter as it is possible ; I would not for a hundred 
pounds carry the least mark about me that might 
give occasion lo the neighbours of suspecting that I 
was related t<' such a rascal.” But jSlartin, who at 
this time happened to be extremely phlegmatic and 
sedate, begged his brother, of all lo>c, not to damage 
his coat by any means ; for he never would get such 
another : desired him to consider that it was not 
their business to form their actions by any reflection 
upon Peter, but by obser>ing the rules prescribed 
in their father's will. That he should remember 
Peter was still their brother, whatever faults or in- 
juries he had comnytted ; and therefore they should 
by all means avoid such a thought as that of taking 
measures for good and evil from no ^thcr rule than 
of opposition to him. That it was true, the testa- 
ment of tlieir good father was very exact in what 
related to ii»c wearing of their coats : yet it was no 
less penal and strict in prescribing agreement, and 
friendship, and airectiou between them. And there- 
fore, if straining a point were at all dispcnsible, it 
would certainly be so rather to the adv;uice of 
unity than increase of contradiction. 

MARTIN had still proceeded as gravely ns Jie 
began, and doubtless wtflild have delivered an ad- 
mirable lecture of morality, which might have ex- 
ceedingly contributed to my reader's repose both 
of body and mind, the true ultimate end of ethics ; 
but Jack was already gone a flight-shot beyond his 
palicucc. And as in schqjastic disputes nothing 
serves to rouse the spleen of him that opposes so 
much as a kind of pedantic affocted calmness in the 
respondent ; disputants being for tlie most part like 
unequal scales, where the gravity of one side ad- 
vances the lightness of the other, and causes it to fly 
up and kick the beam : so it happened here that the 
weight of ^lartin's argument exalted Jack's levity, 


and made him fly out, and spurn against his brother'St 
moderation. In short, Martin's patience put Jack 
in a rag<^; but that which most afflicted him was, 
to observe his brother's coat so well reduced into the 
state of ir.nocence ; while his own was either wholly 
rent to his shirt, or those places which had escaped 
his cruel clutches were still in Peter's livery. So 
that^e looked like a drunken beau, half rifled by bul- 
lies ; or like a fresh tenant of Newgate, when he has 
refused the payment of garnish ; or like a discovered 
shoplifter, left to the mercy of Exchange women ;» 
or like k bawd in her old velvet petticoat, resigned 
into the secular hands of the mobile. Like any, or 
like all of these, a medley of ragy, and lace, and 
rents, and fringes, unfortuiiatef Jack did now ap- 
pear ; he would have been extremely gljid to see his 
coat in th^ condition "of Martin's, infinitely 
giadderto And that of Martin in the same predicament 
with his. However, since neither of these was 
likely to come to pass/ he thought fit to lend the 
whole business another turn, and to dress -op neces- 
sity into a virtue. Therefore, after as many of the 
fox's arguments as he could muster up, for bringing 
Martin to st^ason, as he called it ; or, as he meant it, 
into his own ragged, bobtailed condition ; and ub- 
ser^ing he said all to little purpose ; what, alas ! was 
left for the forlorn Jack to do, but, after a million of 
scurrililics agaiust his brother, to run mad with 
spleen, and S2)ite, and contradiction. To be short, 
hf^rc began a mortal breach between these two. 
Jack went immediately to now lodgings, and in a 
few clays it was for certain reported that he had run 
out of Ills ^vits. In a short time after he ajipearcnl 
abroad, and i-onflrmcd the report by fulling into the 
oddest whimsejs that ever a sick brain conceived. 

And now the little boys in the streets began to 
salute* him with several names. Sometimes they 
would call him Jack the bald [Cahinl ; sometimes, 
Jack with a lantern sometifties, Dutch Jack;'* 
sometimes, French Hugh [Ilugonots] ; sometimes, 
Tom the beggar;” and sometimes, knocking Jack of 
the north [John Knox]. And it was under one, or 
some, or all of tiiese appellations, which I Igave the 
learned reader to determine, that lie has given rise 
to the most illustrious and epidemic sect of ^Eolists ; 
wlio, with honourable cominemoration, do still ac- 
knowledge the renowned JACK for their author 
and founder. Of whose ov^inal^ as well as princi- 
ples, 1 am now advancing to gratify the world tviUi 
a very ]>articular account. 

— M^leo cx>ntingeu9 cituerta lepore. 


SECTION THE SEVENTH. 

A DIGRESSION IN FKAISE OF DIGRESSIONS. 

I HAVE sometimes heard oi^ an Iliad in a nutshell ; 
but it has been my fortune to have much oftencr 
seen a nut-shell in an Iliad. There is no doubt that 
human life has received most wonderkil advantages 
from both ;*but to which of tlie two the world is 
chiefly Indebted I shall leave among the curious as 
a problem worthy of their utmost inquiry. For the 
invenlio»of the latter 1 think the commonwealth of 
learning is chiefly obliged to the great modern im- 
provement of <ligressions : the late rctinemeuts in 
kuowfedge running parallel to those of diet in 

• The gnllerios over the piazzas in the late Royal Exchange 
were tilled stiops, ko\it chiotly by women, in the manner 
of the Rxi'for Change in the Strand, which is no more to be 

but, ill iilacf, Kxeter Hall. 

fox in tiio lable. who. caught in a trap, lost his tall, 
dnd usihI iirgimients to persuade the rest to cat off theirs. 

« All who pretend to innard light. 

<< Jack of Leyden, who gave rise to the anabaptists. 

• The Gueuses, by^which name some protestauts in Flanders 
were called. 
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our natioD, which, among men of a judicious taste, 
are dressed up in rarious compounds, consisting in 
soups and olios, fricassees and ragouts. * 

It is true, there is a sort of morose, detracting, 
ill-bred people, who pretend utterly to disrcllsli 
these polite innoTations ; and as to the similitude 
from diet, they allow the parallel, but are so bold to 
pronounce the example itself a corruption ancf de- 
^neracy of taste. They tell us that the fashion of 
jumbling fifty things together in a dish was at first in- 
troduced, i« compliance to a depraved and debauched 
appetite, a»well as to a crazy constitution and to 
see a man hunting through an olio, after the head 
and brains of a^oose, a widgeon, or a woodcock, is 
a sign he wants a stomach and digestion for more 
substantial yctuals. Farther, they affirm that digres- 
sions in a*b«r>k are like fofeign troops in a state, 
which argue the nation to want a heart and hands 
of««ts own, and often either subdue the natives, or 
drive them into the most uniruitful comers. 

But, after all that can be objected by these super- 
cilious censors, it is manifest the society of writers 
would quickly be reduced to a very inconsiderable 
number if men were put upon making books with 
the fatal confinement of delivering nothing beyond 
what is to the purpose. It is acknowledged, that were 
the case the same among us as with the Greeks and 
Homans, when learning was in its cradle, to be reared 
and fed, and clothed by invention, it would be an 
easy task to fill up volumes upon particular occasions, * 
without farther expatiating from the subjects than 
by moderate excursions, helping to advance or clear 
the main design. But with knoAvledge it has fared 
as with a numerous army, encamped in a fruitful 
country, which, for a few days, maintains itself by 
the product of the soil it is on ; till provisions being 
spent, they arc sent to forage many a mile, among 
friends or enMiies, it matters not. Meanwhile, the 
neighbouring fieidk, trampled and beaten down, 
become barren and dry, aifording no sustenance but 
clouds of dust. * 

The whole course of things being thus entirely 
changefi between us and the ancients, and the 
moderns wisely sensible of it, we of this age have 
discovered a shorter and more prudent method to 
become scholars and wits, witliout the fatigue of read- 
ing or of thinking. The most accomplished way 
of using books at ly^escn^ is two-fold ; either, first, to 
serve them as some men do lords, learn their titles 
exactly, and then brsg of their acquaiatai< 4 :c. Or, 
secondly, which is indeed the choicer, 4he profounder, 
and politer method, to get a thorough insight into 
the index, by which the wholl*book is governed and 
turned, like fishes b]L the tail, f'or to enter the 
palace of learning at the great gate requires an ex- 
pensc of time and forAs; therefore men of much 
haste and little ceremony are content to get in by 
the back door. For the arts are all in fiying march, 
and therefore^ore easily subdued by attacking them 
in thi rear. Thus physicians discovet^the state of 
the whole body by consulting (fiily what comes from 
behind. Thus men catch knowledge by throwing 
their wit into the posteriors of a book, gs boys do 
spariows with Hinging salt upon their tails. Thus 
human life is best understood by the wise man’s 
rule of regarding the end. Thus are the sCiences 
found, like Hercules’s oxen, by tracing them back- 
wards. Thus are old sciences unravelled, like old 
Blockings, by beginning at the foot. Beside all this, 
the army of the sciences has been of late, with a 
world of martial discipline, drawn into its clo!|p 
order, so ttiat a view or a muster may be taken of it 
with abundance of expedition. For this great bless* 
fug we are wholly indebted to systems and abstracts, 


in which the modem fathers of learning, like pru- 
dent usurers, sjicnt their sweat for ^ the ease of us 
their children. For labour is the seed of idleness, 
and it is the peculiar happiness of our noble age to 
gather the fruit. 

Now, the method of growing wise, learned, and 
sublime, having become so regular an affair, and so 
established in all its forms, the number of writers 
must needs have increased Accordingly, and to a 
pitch that has made it of absolute necessity for them 
to intefcrc continually with each other.* Besides, 
it is reckoned that there is not at this present a suf- 
ficient quantity of new matter left in nature to fur- 
nish and adorn any one particular subject to the 
extent of a volume. This I am told by a very skilful 
coiu^dutcr, who has given a full demonsti’atioii of it 
from rules o^ arithmetic. ^ 

This perhaps may be objected against by those 
who maintain the infinity of matter, and therefore 
will not allow that any species of it cun be exhausted. 
For answer to whWh, let ns examine the noblest 
branch of modem wit or invention, planted and 
cultivated by the present age, and which, of all 
others, has borne the most and the fairest fruit. For, 
though 4>ome remains of it were left us by the an- 
cients, yet have not any of those, as T rcineniher, 
been translated or compiledHnto systems for modern 
use. Therefore wc may affirm, to our own honour, 
that it has, in 8omc€^)f€, been both invented and 
brought to perfection by the same hands. What I 
mean is, that highly celcbratiMl talent among the 
modern wita^f deducing similitudes, allusions, aiul 
applications, very surprising, agreeable, and apposite, 
from the 'pudenda of either sex, together with their 
proper uses. And truly, having observed how little 
invention bears any vogue, beside what is deriMxl 
into these channels, 1 have Kometimes had a thought 
that the happy genihs of our age and country was 
prophetically held forth by that ancient tjpicai de- 
scription of the Indian pigmies, whose stature did 
not exceed above two foot ; acd quonim pudenda 
crassaf et ad talus usque perthujentia. Now' 1 have 
been very curious to inspect the late productions 
tyhercin the beauties of this kind have most pronii- 
nciitly appeared ; and although this vein has bled 
so freely, and all endeavours have been used in the 
power of human breath to dilate, extend, and keep 
it open, like the Scythians, who had a custom, and 
an instrument, to blow up the privities of their 
mares, that they might yield the more milk : yet I 
am under an apprehension it Is uctir growing dry 
and past all » 2 covery ; and tiiat cither some new 
fonde of wit should, if possible, bo provided, or else 
that w'c must even be content with repetition here, 
as well as upon all other oc(‘asioiis. 

This will stand as an incontestable argument that 
our modem wits arc not to rekon upon the infi- 
nity of matter for a constant supply. What re- 
mains, therefore, but that our last recourse must be 
had to large indexes and little compendiurns? quo- 
tations must be plentifully gathered, and booked in 
alj^habet ; to this end, though authors need be little 
consulted, yet critics, and commentators, ami lexi- 
cons, carefully must. But above all, those judicious 
collectors of briglit parts, and flowers, and obser- 
vandas, are to be nicely dwelt on by some called the 
sit^es and boulters of learning ; though it is left 
undetermined whether 'they dealt in pearls or meal ; 
and, consequently, whether we are more to value 
that which passed through, or what staid behind. 

By these methods, in a few weeks there starts up 
many a writer capable of managing the profuundcst 
and most universal subjects. For what though his 
head be empty, provided his commonplace-book be 
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fuUt and if you will bate him but the circumstances 
of method, and style, and grammar, and indention ; 
allow him but the common priTileges of transcribing 
from others, and digressing from himself, as often as 
he shall see occasion ; he will desire no more ingredi- 
ents towards fitting up a treatise that shall make a 
Tery comely figure on a bookseller’s shelf; there to 
be preserved neat and clean for a long eternity, 
adorned with the heraldry of its title fairly inscrib^ 
on a label ; never to be thumbed or greased by stu- 
dents, nor bound to everlasting chains of darkness 
in a library ; but when the fulness of time is come, 
shall happily undergo the trial of purgatory, in 
order to ascend the sky. 

Without these allow&hces, how is it possible we 
mddern wits should ever have an opportunity) to 
introduce our collections, listed under so^any thou- 
sand heads of a different nature ; for want of which 
the learned world would be deprived of infinite 
delight, as well as instruction, and we ourselves 
burieil beyond redress in an inglorious and undis- 
tinguished oblivion t 

From such elements as these I am alive to behold 
the day wherein the corporation of authors can out- 
vie all its brethren in the guild. A happiness derived 
to us, with a' great many others, from our Scythia^ 
ancestors ; among whom the number of pens was so 
infinite, that the Grecian eloquence had no other way 
of expressing it than by that in the regions 

far to the north it was hardly possible for a man to 
travel, the very air was so replete with feathers. 

The necessity of this digression will ^ily excuse 
the length ; and I have chosen for it proper a 
place as 1 could readily find. If the judicious reader 
can assign a fitter, I do here impower him to remove 
it into an) other corner he pleases. And so 1 
return with great alacrity, to pursue a more import- 
ant concern. * 

SEOTION THE EIGHTH. 

The learned ^olists* maintain the original cause of 
all things to be wind, from which principle this 
whole universe was at first produced, and into 
which it must at last be resolved; that the same 
brt'uth which haxl kindled and blew up the flame of 
nature should one day blow it out ; — 

Quod procul a nobis flertat furtuna giibornans. 

This is what the understand by their anima 

mundi; that is to say, the spirit, or breath, or wind 
of the world ; for, examine the whole system by the 
particulars of nature, and you will fi.'Al it not to be 
disputed. For whether you please to call the^rma 
in/tynTians of man by the name of ipiritus, animus^ 
or anima ; what are all these but several 
appellations for wind, which is the ruling element in 
every Compound, and into which they all resolve 
upon their corruption 1 Farther, what is life it- 
self but, as it is commonly called, the breath of our 
nostrils t "Whence it is very justly observed by 
naturalists that wind still continues of great emolu- 
ment in certain raysteries^not to be named, givixi^ 
occasion for those happy .epithets of iurgidtia and 
inflatiiSt applied either ^tho emittent or 
organs. 

By what I have gathered out of ancient records, I 
find the compass of their doc^lne took in two-and* 
thirty points, wherein it would be tedious to be very 
particular. How'cver,^ a few of their most im- 
portant precepts, deducible from it, are by no means 
to be omitted ; among which the following maxim 
was of much weight ; that since wind had the master 

• All pretenders to inapimtion. 
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share, as well as operation, in every compound, by 
consequence, those beings must be of chief excel* 
lence whiftein that primordUum appears most pro* 
minently to abound ; and therefore man is in the 
highest perfection of all created things, as having, 
by the great bounty of philosophers, been endued 
with three distinct animaa or winds, to which the 
sage ^.Solists, with much liberality, have added a 
fourth, of equal necessity as well as ornament with 
the other three ; by this quartum prmcipium taking in 
the four corners of the world ; which ga^? occasion 
to that tenowned cabculiat, BumhcLatuSf^'oi placing 
the body of a man in due position to the four car- 
dinal points. 

. In consequence of this, their mext principle was, 
that man brings with him into the world, a peculiar 
portion or f^aiu of wind, which may bo called a 
quinta essentia, extracted from the other four. This 
quintessence is of a catholic use upon all emer- 
gencies of life, is imprbveable into all arts and 
sciences, and may be wonderfully refined, aj well as 
enlarged, by certain methods in education. This, 
when blown up to its perfection, ought not to be 
covetously hoarded up, stifled or hid under a bushel, 
but freely communicated to mankind. Upon these 
reasons, and others of equal weight, the wise jEolists 
affirm the gift of belching to be the noblest act of a 
rational creature. To cultivate which art, and ren- 
der it more serviceable to mankind, they made use 
of several methods. At certain seasons of the year 
you might behold the priests among them, in vast 
numbers, xvith their mouths gaping wide against a 
storm.** At other times were to be seen several 
hundreds linked together in a circular chain, with 
every man a pair of bellows applied to his neigh* 
hour’s breech, by which they blew up each other to 
the shape and size of a tun ; and for that reason, with 
great propriety of speech, did usually call their 
bodies their' vessels. "When, by^hese and the like 
performances, they were grown sufficiently replete, 
they would immediately depart, aiM disembogue, 
for the public good, a plentiful share of their ac- 
quirements into their disciples’ chaps. F/ir we 
must here observe that all IcS^niiig was esteemed 
among them to be compounded from the same 
principle. Because, first, it is generally affirmed, 
or confessed, that learning pufiTeth men up: and, 
secondly, they proved it by . the following syllo- 
gism : Words are but wind ; and learning is no- 
thing bui words ; erqo, learning is nothing but 
wind. For this reason, the philosophers among 
them did, in their schools, deliver to their pupils all 
their doctrines and optAioiis by eructation, wherein 
they had acquired a wonderful eloquence, and of in- 
credible variety. But the great characteristic by 
which their chief sages were'^best distinguished was 
a certain position of countenance, which gave un- 
doubted intelligence to what degree or proportion 
the spirit agitated the inward mass. F?r, after cer- 
tain griping the wind and vapours issuing forth, 
having first, by theif turbulence and convulsions 
within, caused an earthquake in man’s little world, 
distorted t%e mouth, bloated the cheeks, and given 
the eyes a terrible kind of relievo ; at such junctfurea 
all their belches were received for sacred, the sourer 
the bettbr, and swallowed with infinite consolation 
by their meagre devotees. And, to render these yet 
more complete, because the breath of man’s life is 
in his nostrils, therefore the choicest, most edifying, 
and most enlivening belches, were very wisely con- 

• One of the naiDps of Fantcelaus, called Christophonia Tlieo* 
phrastua PararoUiis Durabastus. 

<> Those eoditioua preachers vrho blow up seeds ot tebeUiou. 
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veyed through that Yehicle» to give th^em a tincture 
as they passed. 

Their ^ds were the four winds, AvhoraP they wor- 
shipped as the spirits that pervade and enliven tlie 
universe, and as those from whom alone ulfiAspi- 
ration can properly be said to proceed. However, 
the chief of these, to whom they performed the ado- 
ration 'of latria,^ was the almighty North, ail an- 
cient deity, whom the inhabitants of Megalopolis, 
in Greece, had likewise in the highest reverence : om^ 
niumdeorr^m Boream niaxinie celebrant [ Paiisan. 1. 8] . 
This god, rthough endued with ubiiinity, '•was jet 
supposed, by the profouiider Violists, to possess one 
peculiar habitation, or (to speak in form) a ccpltim 
empyrmimi whereiw he was more intimately present. 
This was s^uated in a certain region, well kiiow'n to 
the ancient ^Greeks, by tht rn called 2 x 0 Ti«, or the 
land of darkness. And although maify controver- 
sl-js have ai-isen upon that matter, yet so much is 
undisputed, that from a legion of the like denomi- 
nation the most refined a^Colists have borrowed their 
original ; whence, in every age, the zealous among 
their priesthood ha^c brought over their choicest in- 
spiration, fetching it W'ith their own hapds from the 
fountain-head in certain hbulders, and di'iploding it 
among the sectaries in all nations, who did, and do, 
and evpr will, daily gasp and psnit after it. 

Npw,Thcir mysteries and rites were performed in 
this manner.^ It is well known among the learned 
that the virtiiosoes of former ages had a contrivunctf 
for carrj’ing and preserving winds in casks or barrels, 
which was of great assistance upon long sea-voj ages : 
and the loss of so useful an art at present is lery 
much to be lamented ; although, I know not how, 
with great negligence omitted by Pancirolus.® It 
W'as an invention ascribed to iEolus himself, from 
whom this sect is denominated ; and who, in honour 
of their founder’s memory, have to this day preserved 
great numbers of fhose barrels, whereof they fix one 
in each of their temples, first beating out the top ; 
into this barref) upon solemn days, the priest eiitcis ; 
where, having before duly prepared himself bj the 
meth^wh alremly described, a secret funnel is also 
conveyed from his'^steriors to the bottom of the 
barrel, which admits new supplies of inspiration 
from a northern chink or cranny. Whereupon, jou 
behold him sw'cU immediately to the shape and size 
of his vessel. Ip this^osture he disembogues whole 
tempests upon his auditoiy, as the spirit from be- 
neath gives him utterance ; which, issuing ex adytis 
et penetraiibns^ is not performed without much pain 
and gripings. And the wind, in breaking foith, 
deals with his face as it clTyes with that of the sea, 
first blackening, theij^ wrinkling, and at last bursting 
it into a foam. It is in this guise the sacred ^!)olist 
delivers his oracular btflches to his panting disciples; 
of whom, some are greedily gaping after the sancti- 
fied breath ; others are all tlie while hymning out 
the praises gf the winds ; and, gently wafted to and 
fro oy their own humming, do thus represent the 
soft breezes of their deities amieased. 

It is from this custom of the priests that some 
authors maintain these ^olists to havp been very 
anoient in the world. Because the delivery of their 
mysteries, which I have just now mentioned, ap- 
pears exactly the same with that of othef ancient 
oracles, whose inspirations were owing to certain 
subterraneous effluviums of wind, delivered with the 
same pain to the priest, and much about the same 

* Worship paid only to the supreme ‘n«ity. 

The oii^iial of tub'picachintf descriixMl. c 

* An Mutii'ir who writ Da drnltu perdttu, ice. ; Of arts loat, 
and of artn invented. 

** An exw t ilescription of the clia(:g«*s made iu the lace by 

atbunastic preacliers. • * 


influence on the people. It is true, indeed, that 
these Vore frc<|uently managed and directed bj' fe- 
male oflicers, whose organs were Anderstood to be 
better disposed for the admission of those oracular 
gusts, as entering and passing up through a recep- 
tacle of greater capacity, and causing also a pru- 
riency by tlie Way, such as, with due management, 
hath been refined from carnal into a spiritual 
ecstacy. And, to strengthen this profound conjec- 
ture, it is farther insisted, that this custom of female 
priests® is kept up still in certain refined colleges of 
our modem ^Eolists, who are agreed to receive their 
m««piratioii, derived through the receptacle aforesaid, 
like their ancestors the sibyls. 

And whereas the mind d^ a man, when he gives 
the spur and biicllc to his thoughts, docs never stoj), 
but naturally sallies out into both extremes, of high 
and low', iff good and o\il^ his first flight of fancy 
commonly transports him to ideas of what is most 
perfect, finished, and exulted ; till, having soared out 
of his own roach and sight, not W'cll perceiving how 
near the frontiers of height and depth border ujioa 
each other ; wdtli the same course and wing he falls 
down plumb into tbc lowest bottom of things ; like 
one wl^o travels the east into the west ; or like a 
straight line drawn by its own length .into a circle. 
tVhether a tincture of ma|/ce in our natures makes 
us fond of furnishing every bright idea with its re- 
verse ; or whether ^r^ason, reflecting upon the sum 
of things, can, like the sun, serve only to enlighten 
one half of the globe, leaving the other half by ne- 
cessity under shade and darkness ; or w hether fancy, 
flying up td the imagination of what is bigbeat ami 
best, becomes o\crsiiot, and spent, and W'cary, and 
suddenly tails, like a dead bird of paradise, to the 
ground ; or whether, after all these metapbjsical 
conjectures, I have not entirely missed the true 
reason ; the proposition, however, wdiich has stood 
me iu so much circumstance, is altogether true ; 
that as the most unci'^ilized parts mankind hu^e 
some way or other climbed up into the couceptiori 
of a god or supreme power, so they lia\c seldom 
forgot to ]>rovidc their fears with certain ghastly 
notions, which, instead of better, have served them 
pretty tolerably for a devil. And this proceeding 
seems to bo natural enough ; for it is with men, 
whose iimigiii'itions are lilted up very high, after 
the same rale as with those w hose bodies are so ; 
that, as they are delighted with the advantage of a 
ncaier coiitem))lation upwards, so they are equally 
terrified with the dismal prosjy.ct of a precipice be-f 
low. Thus, fill the choice of a devil it bus been the 
usual method of mankind to single out some being, 
either in act or in \isioij, which was in most antipathy 
to the god they had framed. Thus also the sect of 
Ailolists possessed themselves w itli a dread and hor- 
ror and hatred of two maliguaiit natures, betwixt 
whom and the deities they adored perpetual enmity 
was established. The first of these was the chamc- 
leon,*» sworn foe to inspiration, who in scorn de- 
voured large influences of their god, without re- 
iLiidiug the smallest bla^ by eructation. The other 
was^ huge terrible monster, called Moulinaveut 
[ windmill J, who, with ^ur strong arms, waged 
eternal battle with all twir divinities, dexterously 
turning to avoid their blows, and repay them [iiifi- 
(^elsj with interest. 

Thus furnished and set out with gods, as well as 
devils, wds the renowned sect of .^olists, which 
makes at this day so illustrious a figure in the 
world, and whereof that polite nation of Lap- 

■ Quakers siitTer their fein des to preiu-li. 

^ rhu author here, no doulii, means latitudinarUns* , 
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landers are, beyond all doubt, a most 'authentic 
branch ; of w^om I therefore cannot, without in-^ 
Justice, here omit to make honourable mention ; 
since they appear to be so closely allied in point of 
interest, ^ well as inclinations, with their brother 
ASolists among us, as not only to buy th^ir winds 
by wholesale from the same merchants, but also to 
retail them after the same rate and method, and to 
customers much alike.* 

Now, whether this system here delivered was 
wholly coiftpiled by Jack, or, as some writers be- 
lieve, rather copied from the original at Delphos, 
with certain additions and emendations, suited to 
the times and circumstances, I shall not absolutely 
determine. This I may aflirm, that Jack gave it at 
least a new tuni, and formed it into the same dfess 
and model as it lies deduced by me. ^ 

1 have long sought after this opportunity of doing 
justice to a society of men for w'hom I have a pecu- 
liar honour, and whose opinions, as well as prac- 
tices, have been extremely misrepresented and tra- 
duced by the malice or ignorance of their adver- 
saries. For I think it one of the greatest and best 
of human actions to remove prejudices, and place 
things in their truest and fairest light, ifhich 1 
therefore boldly undertake, without any regards <»f 
my own, beside the conscience, the honour, and 
the thanks. • 

SECTION THE NINTH. 

A nlGTlKSSlON CONCP.KNING THE ORIGINAL, THE USE, 

AND IMPROVEMENT OF MADNESS IN A COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

Nor shall it in any ways detract from the just rc- 
]>utatioii of this famous sect, that its rise aud insti- 
tution are owing to such an ai^thor as I have de- 
scribed Jack to be; a person whose intellectuals 
were overturned, and his brain shaken out of its 
natural position; which we commonly suppose to 
be a distemper, and call by the name of madness or 
phrensy. For if we take a survey of the greatest 
actions that have been performed in the world 
under the infiiience of single men, which are, Ihesj 
establishment of new empires by conquest, the ad- 
vance and progress of new schemes in philosophy, 
and the contriving, as well as the prop:igating, of 
new religions ; we shall iind the authors of them all 
to have been persons whose natural reason had ad- 
mitted great revolutions, from their diet, their edu- 
cation, the prevalency of some certain temper, to- 
gether with tlic particular influence 9f air and cli- 
mate. Besides, there is something individual in 
human minds, that easily kindles at the accidental 
ajiproacb and collision of certain circumstances, 
which, though of paltry and mean appearance, do 
often flame out into the greatest emergencies of life. 
For great turns are not always given by strong 
hands, but by lucky adaption, and at proper sea- 
sons ; and it is of no import where the fire was 
kindled, if the vapour has once got up into tim 
brain. For the upper region of man is furnished 
like the middle region of tjie air ; tlie materia)^ are 
formed from causes of widest dilference, yet 
produce at last the same substance and effect. 
Mists arise from the earth, steams from dunghills, 
exhalations from the sea, and ymoke from Are ; y«t 
all clouds are the same in composition as well as 
consequences, and the fumes issuing from a jakes 
will furnish as comely and useful a vapour as in- 
cense from an altar. Thus far, 1 suppose, will easily 
be granted me ; and then it will follow that, as the 
face of nature never produces rain but when it is 
•ovefcast and disturbed^ so human understanding, 
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seated iii fhe brain, must be troubled and overspread 
by vapours ascending foom the lower faculties to . 
water the invention and render it fruitful. Now, 
althoqgh ihese vapours (as it has been already said) 
are of as various original as those of the skies, yet 
the crops they produce differ both in kind and de- 
gree^ merely according to the soil. I will produce 
two instances to prove and explain what I am now 
advancing. 

A certain great prince* raised a miglity army, 
filled his coffers with infinite treasures, ptlividcd an 
invincible fleet, and all this without giving the least 
part of his design to his greatest ministers or his 
nearest favourites. Immediately th« whole world 
was alarmed ; the neighbouring crowns in trem- 
bling expectations to\vard8 what poinf^ the storm 
would bursty the small politicians evefy^v^ere form- 
ing profound conjectures. Some believed he had 
laid a scheme for univerqiil monarchy ; others, after 
much insight, determined the matter to be a project 
for pulling down th^ pope, and setting up the, re- 
formed religion, which had once been his own. 
Some, again, of a deeper sagacity, sent him into 
Asia to subdue the Turk and recover Palestine. In 
the midst of all theso projects and preparations, a 
certain state-surgeon,** gathering the nal^ure of the 
disease by these symptoms, attempted the cure, at 
one blow performed the operation, broke the bag,*, 
^iid out flew the vapour ; nor did anything want to..' 
render it a complete remedy, only that the prince 
unfortunately happened to die in the performance. 
Now, is the reader exceedingly curious to learn 
whence this vapour took its rise, which had so long 
set the nations at a gaze 1 what secret wheel, what 
hidden spring, could put into motion so wonderful 
an engine 1 It was afterwards discovered that the 
movement of this whole machine had been directed 
by ail absent female, whose eyes had raised a pro- 
tuberancy, and, before emission, she was removed 
into an enemy’s country. "What shogld an unhappy 
prince do in such ticklish circumstances as these I 
He tried in vain the poet’s never-failing receipt of 
corpora qvcpque ; for, • 

IiUlui* petit corpus mens unde cst saucia nmorc : 

Unde Icritur, co tendit, f’l'stitquc coire.— Lvcb. 

Having to no purpose used all peaceable endea- 
vours, the collected part of the semen, raised and 
inflamed, became adust, converted <o cholor, turned 
head upon the spinal duct, and ascended to the 
brain ; ttoe very same principle tliat influences a • 
bully to break the windows of a whore who has 
Jilted him naturally stij^s up a great jirincc to raise 
mighty armies, and dream of nothing but sieges, 
battles, and victories. • 

Teterrima belli 

Caiiba — 

The other instance is what I have read some- 
where in a very ancient author, of a mighty king 
[Louis XIV, of France], who, for Ae spaci of 
above thirty Jears, amused himself to take aud lose 
towns ; bent armies, and be beaten ; drive prince's 
out of their dominions; fright child: cn from their 
bread and shutter; burn, lay waste, plunder, dra- 
goon, massacre subject and stranger, friend and Toe, 
male and female. It is recorded that the philoso- 
phers of each count i-y were in grave dispute upon 
causes, natural, moral, and political, to find out 
where they should assign an original solution of this 
phenomenon. At last, the vapour or spirit which 
animated the hero’s brain, being in perpetual cir- 
culation, seized upon that region of the human body 
so renowned for furnishing the zibeta oectd^mtalis, 

• Henry IhojGreat of Franco. 

'> HavUW, who stabbed Henry (ho Great. 
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and, gathering there into a tumour, loft tho rest of 
the world for that time in peace. Of such mighty 
consequence it is where those exhalations 'Hx, ami of 
so little from whence they proceed. The same 
spirits which, in their superior progress, would con- 
quer a kingdom, descending upon the anus, conclude 
in a fistula. 

Let us next examine great introducers of- new 
sclicmcs in philosophy, and search till wc can find 
from what faculty of the soul the disposition arises 
in mortal Qian of taking it into his head to advance 
new systems, with such an eager zeal, in things 
agreed on all hands impossible to ho known ; from 
what seeds thjs disposition springs, and to what 
quality of human nature these grand innovators 
have been ^debted for their number of disciples. 
Because it v^^plkin that several of the chief aiiioiig 
them, both ancient and modem, were Usually mis- 
taken by their adversmies, and indeed by all except 
thea- own followers, to liavfe been persons crazed, or 
out of tkeir W’its ; havtUg geu-erally proceeded, in 
the "common course of their words and actions, by 
a method very different from the vulgar dictates of 
unrefined reason; agreeing for the n^st part in 
their several models with their present undoubted 
successors in the academy of modern Bedlam, whose 
merits and principles I shall farther examine in due 
place. Of this kind vvero- Epicurus, Diogenes, 
Apollonius, Lucretius, l*aracelsus, Dos Cartes, anti 
othei*8 ; who, if tliey were now in the world, lied* 
fast, and separate from their followers, would, in 
this our uiuliNtinguishing age, incur manifest danger 
of phlebotoni), and whips, and chains, and dark 
chambers, and straw. For what man, in the natural 
state or course of thinking, did e^er conceive it in 
his power to reduce the notions of all mankind ex- 
actly to the same length, and breadth, and height of 
his owni yet this is the tirst humble and civil de- 
sign of all innovaturs in the empire of reason, Epi- 
curus modestly hoped that, one time or other, a cer- 
tain fortuitous feoncoiirse of all men’s opinions, after 
perpetual justlLngs, the shaiq) with the smooth, the 
the lieavy, the round and the square, 
v\'ouId, by certain clAamina, unite in the notions of 
atoms and void, as tliesc did in the originals of all 
things. Cartesius reckoned to sec, before he died, 
the .sentiments of ail philosophers, like so many 
lesser stars in h^ ro^^antic system, wrapped and 
drawn within his own vortex. Kow, I would gladly 
^ be informed how it is possible to accoun^ for such 
* imaginations as these in particular men, without re- 
course to my phenomenon of vapours ascending from 
the lower faculties to overhhadovv the brain, and 
there distilling into conceptions, for which the nar- 
rowness of our motner-tougue has not yet assigned 
any other name beside ttliat of madness or phrensy. 
Let us therefore now conjecture how it comes to 
pass that none of these great prescribers do ever fail 
providing themselves and their notions with a num- 
ber hf implicit disciples. And 1 thiulwthe reason is 
' easy to be assigned ; for therefis a peculiar string in 
Die harmony of human understanding, which, iii 
several individnais, is exactly of the same tuning. 
This, if you can dexterously screw up to its right 
key, and then strike gently upon it, whenever you 
have the good fortune to light among thoet of the 
same pitch, they will, by a secret necessary sym- 
pathy, strike exactly at the same* time. And irx this 
one circumstance Ucs all the skill or luck of the 
matter ; for, if you chance to jar the string among 
tliowic who are either above or below your o^u 
height, instead of subHcribing to your doctrine, they 
will tie you bxst, call you mad, and feed you with 
bread and water. It is ihcre^rc u point of the 


nicest conduct to distinguish and adapt this noble 
talent with respect to the differences of persons and 
of times. Cieero understood this v^ry well, who, 
when writing to a friend in England, with a caution, 
among otlier matters, to beware of being cheated by 
our hackney-coachmcn (who, it seems, in those 
days were as errant rascals as they are now), has 
tliese remarkable words : list gmd yattdea^ te in ista 
loca venissc, ubi aliguid sapeye vidtret'c* For, to 
speak a bold trutli, it is a fatal miscarriage so ill to 
order affairs as to pass for a fool in one company, 
when in another you might be treated as a pliilo- 
soplier. Wliich I desire some ceilain gentlemen of 
my acquaintance to lay up in their hearts, as a very 
seasonable innuendo* 

'Piis, indeed, was the fatal mistake of that worthy 
gentlemen, my most ingenious friend, Mr. Wotton ; 
a person, id appearance, or&aincd for great designs, 
as well as performances : whether you will consider 
his notions or his looks, surely no man ever ad- 
vanced into the piddic with fitter qualifications of 
body ami mind for the propagation of a new reli- 
gion. O. hud those happy talents, misapplied to 
vain philosophy, been turned into their proper 
channels of dreams and visions, where tlistortion of 
mind and countenanco are of such sovereign use, 
tfee base detracting worli| would not then have 
dared to report that something is amiss, that his 
brain has uiidergone^*^ unlucky shako, which even 
his brotlicr modernists themselves, like uiigralea, do 
whisper so loud, that it reaches up to tlie very garret 
I am now writing in ! 

Lastly , whosoever pleases to look into the fountains 
of enthusiaHm, from whence, in all ages, have eternally 
proceeded such fattening streams, will find the 
spring-head to have been as troubled and muddy as 
the current: of such great emolument is a tincture 
of this vapour, whirti the world calls madness, that 
without its help the world w'ould not only be dejirived 
of those two gi*eat blessings, conques|s and 8ysten»H, 
hut even all mankind would unhappily be reduced 
to the same belief in things invisible. Now, the 
former pvstulatumh^i\nyf held, that it is of no import 
^rom what originals this vapour proceeds, but either 
in what angles it strikes and spreads over the under- 
standing, or upon what species of brain it ascends ; 
it will be a very delicate point to cut the feather, 
and divide the several reasons to a nice and curious 
reader, how this numerical difference in the brain 
can produce effects of so vast a difference from the 
same vapour as to be the sole iniut of individuation 
between Alexander the Great, Jack of Leyden, and 
Monsieur des Cartes. The present argument is the 
most abstracted that ever 1 engaged in ; it strains 
my faculties to their highest stretch ; and I desire 
the reader to attend with the utmost propensity ; for 
I now proceed to unrav cl this knotty point. 

There is in mankind a certain* * * 

• * * • * « « 

Hie multa ♦ desiderantur. • 

• « • 
And this I take to be a ejear solution of the matter. 

Hiring therefore so nni-rowly passed through this 
intricate difficulty, the reader will, 1 am sure, agree 
with me in the conclusion, that if the moderns mean 
by madness only a disturbanco or transposition of 
the brain, by force of certain vapours issuing up 
fifmi the lower faculties, then has this madness been 
tbe parent of all those mighty revolutions that have 
happened in einpirc, philosophy, and in religion. 
For the brain in its natural position atid state of 
serenity disposes its owner to pass his life in the 
common forms, without any thoughts of subd uin g 
* Another intundtid break la tbe manuflcript. 
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multitudes to his own power, his reasons or his 
vision ; and the* more he shapes his understanding 
by the pattern of human learning, the less he is m 
dined to form parties after his particular notions, 
because that instructs him in his private infirmities, 
as well as in the stubborn ignorance of the people. 
But when a man’s fancy gets astride on his reason ; 
when imagination is at cuffs with the senses ; and 
common understanding, as well as common sense, 
is kicked ou|^ of doors ; the first X’roselyte he makes 
is himself ; and when that is once compassed the 
difficulty is not so great in bringing over others; a 
strong delusion always operating from witliout as 
vigorously ns from within. For cant and vision are 
to, the ear and the eye tlxe same that tickling is ^ 
t|ib touch. Those entertainments and pleasures we 

« )st value in life are suclt as dupe and the wag 

th the senses. For if we take an examination of 
what is generally understood by happiness, as it has 
resphet either to the understanding or the senses, we 
shall find all its properties and adjuncts will herd 
under this sliort definition, that it is a perpetual pos- 
session of being well deceived. And first with re- 
lation to the iflind or understanding, it is motiifest 
what mighty advantages fiction* has over truth ; and 
the reason is just at our cll|^ow, because imagination 
can build nobler scenes, and produce more wonder- 
ful revolutions, than fortune ortAli^ture will be at ex- 
pense to furnish. Nor is mankind so much to blame 
in his choice thus determining him, if we consider 
that the debate merely lies between things past and 
things conceived : and so the question is only this ; 
whether things that have place in the imagination 
may not as properly be said to exist as those that are 
seated in the memory ; which may be justly held in 
the affirmative, and very much to the advantage of 
the former, since this is acknowledged to be the womb 
of things, and the other allowed to be no more than 
the grave. Again, if we bike this definition of 
happiness, and examine it with reference to the 
senses, it will be acknowledged wonderfully adapt, 
lluw fading and insipid do all objects accost us that 
arc not conveyed in the vehicle of delusion! how 
shrunk is cvcrytlilng as it appears in the glass of 
nature! so that, if it were not for the assistance of 
artificial mediums, false lights, refracted angles, var- 
nish and tinsel, there would be a mighty level in the 
felicity and enjoyments of mortal men. If this were 
seriously considered by the world, as 1 have a certain 
reason to suspect it hard^ W'ill, men would no longer 
reckon among their high points of wisi^m the art 
of exposing weak sides and publisliing infirmities ; 
an employment, in my opinion, neither better nor 
worse than that of unmasking, which, I think, has 
never been allowed fair usage oith'er in the world or 
the playhouse. 

In the proportion that credulity is a more peace- 
ful possession of the mind than curiosity, so far pre- 
ferable is that wisdom which converses about the 
surface to^ that pretended philosophy which enters 


to which all objects first address themselves arc the 
sight and the touch; these never examine farther 
than the colour, the shape, the size, and whatever 
other qualities dwell or are drawn by art upon the 
outward of bodies ; and then comes reason officiously 
with tools for cutting, and opening, and mangling, 
anti piercing, offering to demonstrate that they are 
not of the same consistence quite through. Now 
1 take all this to be the last degree of perverting 
nature ; one of whoso eternal laws it is, to put her 
best furniture forward. And therefore, in order to 


save the cliarges of all such expen'sive anatomy for 
the time teP come, 1 do here think fit to inform the 
reader that in such conclusions as these reason is 
certainly in the right ; and that, in most corporeal 
beings which have fallen under my cognizance, the 
outside has been infinitely preferable to the in: 
wherefcf I have been farther convinced from some 
late experiments. Last week 1 saw a woman flayed, 
and you wiJd hardly believe how much it altered her 
person for the worse. Yesterday I ordercebthe car- 
case of a<)eau to be stripped in my presence; when 
we were all amazed to find so many unsuspected 
faults under one suit of clothes. Th^ 1 laid open 
his brain, his heart, and his spl^n : but I plainly 
perceived at every operation, tliat the briber we 
proceeded we found tlie defects increase' uxfi>n us in 
number and IfUlk : from all which, 1 justly formed 
this conclusion to myself, that whatever {diilosophej!* 
or projeettit can find out iJlri art to solder and patch 
up the flaws and imperfectioiis of nature will deserve 
much better of mankind, and teach us a more use- 
ful science, than that so much in present esteem, of 
widening and^exposing them, like him who held ana- 
tomy to be the ultimate end of physic. And he whose 
fortunes and dispositions have placed him in a con- 
venient station to enjoy the fruits of this noble art ; 
he that can, with Epicunis, content his ideas with 
the films and images that fly off upon his senses 
frfim the superficies of things ; such a man, truly 
wise, creams off nature, leaving the sour and the 
dregs for ^diilosophy and reason to lap up. This is 
the sublime and refined point of felicity, called the 
X)(>ssessLon of being well deceived ; the serene peace- 
ful state of being a fool among knaves. 

But to return to madness. It Is certain that, ac- 
cording to the system 1 have above deduced, every 
species thereof proceeds from a redundancy of 
va^murs ; therefore, as some kinds phrensy give 
double strength to the sinews, so there ate of other 
species, which add vigour, and life, and^ spirit to the 
brain : now, it usually happens that these active 
spirits, getting possession of the brain, reseijM* 
tjiosc that haunt other waste auu^empty dwellings, 
which, for want of business, either vanish and carry 
away a piece of the house, or else stay at home aud 
fling it all out of the windows. By which are mys- 
tically displayed the two priiici{^l br;^iches of mad- 
ness, aud which some philosophers, not considering 
so well us I^have mistaken to be different in tlicir 
causes, over hastily assigning the first to deficiency, 
and the other to redundance. 

I think it therefore maftfest, from what I have 
here advanced, that the main poi^t of skill and ad- 
dress is, to furnish employment for this redundancy 
of vapour, and prudently to adjAit the season of it ; 
by which means it may certainly become of cardinal 
and catholic emolument in a commonwealth. Thus 
ouc man, choosing a proper juncture, leaps into ^ 
gulf, thence proteeds u hero, and is called the savi- 
our of his country ; another achieves the same cn- 
iierprisc, but, unluckily timing it, has left the brand 
of madness fi^ed as a reproach upon his memory : 
upon so nice a distinction, are we taught to repeat 
tlie name of Curlius with reverence and love ; that 
of Empcddbles with hatred and contempt. Thus 
also it is usually conceived that the elder Brutus 
l^ouly personated the fool and madman for the good 
of the public ; but this was nothing else than a re- 
dundancy of the same vapour long misapplied, called 
by tli^ Latins ingenium tuir wgatiis ; or, to translate 
it ns nearly hs I cjui, a sort of x)hreiisy, never in its 
right element till you take it up in the business of 
the state. • 

Upon ail wliich, and many other reasons of equal 
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weight, though not equally curious, I do here gladly 
embrace an opportunity 1 have long sdught for of 
recommending it as a very noble undertaking to sir 
Edward Seymour, sir Christopher Musgrave, sir 
John Bowles, John Howe, esq., and other patriots 
concerned, that they would move for leave to bring 
in a bill for appointing commissioners to Mispect 
into Bedlam and the parts adjacent ; who shall be 
empowered to scud for persons, papers, and records ; 
to exani^ne into the merits and quaffiications of 
every stivlent and professor ; to observe wjth utmost 
exactness their several dispositions and behaviour; 
by which m^ns, duly distinguishing and adapting 
their talents, the}w might produce admirable instru- 
ments for the several offices in a state [ecclesiastical], 
civil and ^i^itary ; proceeding in such methods as 1 
shall here Immbly propose. And I Iwpe the gentle 
reader will give some aUowauce to my groat soli- 
citudes in this important^ffair, upon account of the 
high esteem 1 have borne tjiat honourable society, 
whereof I had some .time the happiness to be an 
un.worthy member. 

Is any student tearing his straw in piecemeal, 
swearing and blaspheming, biting his grate, foaming 
at the mouth, and emptying his piss-pot in the spec- 
tators’ fiices ? let the right worshipful the commis- 
sioners of inspection give him a regiment of dra- 
goons, and send him into Flanders among the rest. 
Is another eternally talking, sputtering, gaping, baw- 
ling in a sound witliout period or articled wfiat 
wonderful talents are here mislaid ! let him be fur- 
nished immediately with a green bag and paper*, 
and thrcepenre in his pocket, and away with him to 
Westminster-Hall. You will find a third gravely 
taking the dimensions of his kennel ; a person of 
foresight and insight, though kept quite in the dark ; 
for why, like Moses, ecce comuta^ erat ejus facies. 
He walks duly it one pace, entreats your penny with 
due gravity and ceremony ; talks much of hard times, 
and taxes, and the whore of Bhbylon; bars up the 
wooden window of his cell constantly at eight 
^ ; dreams of fire, and shoplifters, and court- 

customers, and privileged places. Now, what a 
figure would all these acquirements amount to if th(f 
owner were sent into the city among his brethren I 
Behold a fourth, in much aud deep conversation with 
himself, biting liis thumbs at proper junctures ; his 
countenance checkered with business and design ; 
sometimes walking very fast, with his eyes nailed to a 
paper that he holds in his hands ; a grbat saver of 
time, somewhat thick of hearing, very short of sight, 
but more of memory : a «ian ever in haste, a great 
hatcher and breeder of business, and excellent at the 
famous art of whi9pering nothing ; a huge idolator 
of monosyllables aiMl procrastination; so ready to 
give his word to everybody, that he never keeps it ; 
one that has forgot the common meaning of words, 
but an ad|fiirable retainer of the sound : extremely 
siTbjcct to the looseness, for his occasions are perpe- 
tually calling him away. If you approach his grate 
in his familiar intervals ; Sir, says he, give me a , 
penny, and 1 *11 sing you a song : but give me the 
p^nny first. (Hence comes the coifimon saying, 
and commoner practice, of parting with money for 
a song). What a complete system of coiirt skill is 
here described in every branch of it, and all utterly 
lost with wrong application! Accost the hole of 
another kennel (first stopping your nose), you wifi 
behold a surly, gloomy, nasty, slovenly mortal, raking 
in his own dung, and dabbling in his urine. The 
beat part of his diet is the reversion of his owfi or- 
dure, which, expiring into steams, whirls perpe- 

■ CornuUu w ^Uncr homed or lining, aad by this term 
Moten u described. ^ 


tually about, and at last reinfunds. His complexion 
is of a dirty yellow, with a thin , scattered beard, 
exactly agreeable to that of his diet upon its first 
declination; liko other insects, who, having their 
birth and education in an excrement, from thence 
borrow their colour and their smell. The student 
of this apartment is very sparing of his words, but 
somewhat over-liberal of Ids breath : he holds his 
hand out ready to receive your penny, and immedi- 
ately upon receipt withdraws to his former occupa- 
tions. Now, is it not amaxing to think the society 
of Warwick>laue should have no more concern for 
the recovery of so useful a member, who, if one may 
judge from these appearances, would become the 
matest ornament to that illustrious body 1 Another 
»uileut struts up fiercely to your teeth, puffing with 
his lips, Iwilf squeezing old his eyes, and very graci- 
ously holds you out his hand to kiss. The keeper 
desires you not to be afraid of this professor, for he 
will do } ou no hprt : to him alone is allowed tho 
liberty of the antechamber, and the orator of the place 
gives you to understand that this solemn person is 
a tailor run mad with pride. This considerable 
student is adorned with many othei^uaUties, upon 

which at present I shall not farther enlarge. 

Hark in your ear — I am strangely mistaken if all his 
address, his motions, and his airs, would not then 
be very natural, in their proper clement. 

I shall not de^ednd so minutely as to insist upon 
the vast number of beaux, fiddlers, poets, and poli- 
ticians, that the world might recover by such a re- 
formation ; but what is more material, beside the 
clear gain redounding to the commonwealth, by so 
large an acquisition of persons to employ, whose 
talents and acquireaunits, if I may be so bold as to 
affirm it, arc now buried, or at least misapplied ; it 
would be a mighty advantage accruing to the public 
from this inquiry, that all these would very much 
excel, and arrive at great perfection in their several 
kinds ; which, 1 thiuk, is manifest from what 1 have 
already shown, and shall enforce by this one plain 
instance; that even I myself, the author of these 
momentous truths, am a person whose imaginations 
arc hard-mouthed and exceedingly disposed to run 
away with his reason, which 1 have observed, from 
long experience, to be a very light rider, and easily 
shaken oif; upon which account my friends will 
never trust me alone, without a solemn promise to 
vent my speculations in this or the like manner, for 
the universal benefit of biim:yi kind ; which perhaps 
the gentle, courteous, and candid reader, brimful of 
that moder^ charity and tenderness usually annexed 
to his office, will be very hardly persuaded to be- 
lieve. 


SECTION THE TENTH. 

A FARTHER UlGRESSlON. 

It is an unanswerable argument of a very refined 
age, the wonderful civilities that have passed of late 
years between the nation of authors and that of 
readers. There can hardly pop out a play, a pam- 
phlet, or a poem, without a preface full of ackiiow- 
le<fkmcnt to the world for the general reception and 
applause they have given it, which the Lord knows 
where, or when, or how, or from whom it repeivud. 
In due deference to so laudable a custom, 1 do here 
return my humble Jhanks to his niaicsty and both 
houses of parliament, to the lords of the king's most 
honourable privy-council, to the reverend the judges, 
to the clergy, and gentry, and yeomanry of this land ; 
but in a more especial manner to my worthy brethren 
and friends at Will's cofree-house, and Gresham- 
collcge, and Wnrwick-lane, and Moorfields, and 
Scotland-yard, and Westminstcr-halk and Guildhall : 
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in short, to all inhabitants and retainers whatsoeTer, i 
either in court, «r church, or camp, or city, or coun- 
try, for their generous and universal acceptance of ! 
this divine treatise. 1 accept their approbation and 
good opinion 'with extreme gratitude, and, to the 
utmost of my poor capacity, shall take hold of ail 
opportunities to return the obligation. i 

1 am also happy that fate has Hung me into so : 
blessed an age for the mutual felicity of booksellers 
and authors^ whom I may safely affirm to be at this ' 
day the two only satisfied parties in England. Ask , 
an author how his last piece has succeeded ; why, | 
truly, he thanks his stars the world has been very ■ 
favourable, and he has not the least reason to com- ^ 
plain : and yet, bv G — , he wrote it in a week, at ' 
bits and starts, 'when he could steal an hour from 
his urgent affairs ; as it«is a hundred 1# one, you 
may see farther in the preface, to which he refers 
you ; and for the rest to the bookseller. There you 
go as a customer, and make thc^aine question : he 
blesses his God the thing takes wonderfully, he is 
just printing the second edition, and has but three 
left in his shop. You beat down the price : Sir, we 
shall not difler ;** and, in hopes of your custoj^ ano- 
ther time, lets }ou have it as reasonable as you 
please ; and “ ])roy send as many of your acqiiaintanci* 
as you will, I shall, upbn^ur account, furnish them 
all at the same rate.’* a 

Now, it is not avcU enou^ considered to what 
accidents and occasi jns the Avorld is indebted for the 
greatest part of those noble writings which hourly 
start up to ontortaiiv it. If it were not for a rainy 
day, a drunken vigil, a fit of the spleen, a course of 
physic, a sleepy Sunday, an ill run at dice, a long 
tailor’s bill, a beggar’s purse, a factious head, a hot 
sun, costive diet, want of books, and a just contempt 
of learning : but for these events, I say, and some 
others too long to recite (especially a prudent neglect 
of taking hrimstoiio inwardly), 1 doubt the number 
of authors and of Avritinga aa'ouUI dAvindle aAvay to a 
flegree most Avoful to behold. To eonfirin this opi- 
nion, hear the words of th(* famous Troglodyte phi- 
losopher: It is certain (said he) some grains of folly 
are of course annexed, os part of the composition of 
human nature, only the choice is left us, Avhether 
Ave please to wear them inlaid or embossed : »ind avc 
need not to go very far to seek how that is usually 
determined, Avhen we remember it is with human 
faculties as witli liquors, tlie lightest Avili be ever at 
the top. , 

There is in this famous island of Britain a certain 
paltry scribbler, very voluminous, AA'hfise cliaractor 
the reader cannot Avholly be a stmiiger to. He 
deals in a pernicious kind of writings, called sec<nid 
paria; and usually passes under the name of the au- 
thor of the first. I easily foresee, that as soon as I 
lay down my pen this nimble operator will have 
stolen it, and treat me as inhumanly as he has already 
done Dr. Blackmore, Lestrange, and many others, 
Avho shall here be nameless ; I therefore fly for jus- 
tice and relief into «he hands of that great rectifies 
of saildles,* and lover of\naukiud, Dr. Bentley, 
begging he will take this enormous grievance*into 
his most modern consideration : and. if it should sc 
happen that the furniture of an ass, in the shape of 
second part, must, for my sins, he clapped by a mis- 
take upon my back, that he wijl immediately pleasci^ 
in the presence of the world, to lighten me oi the 
burden, and take it home to his own house, till the 
true beast thinks fit to dkU for it. 

In the mean time I do here give this public notice, 
that my resolutions are to circumscribe within this 

• Alluding to the trite phrase, ** place the saddle on the 
right horse." 


discourse the whole stock of matter I have been so 
many yeari^ providing. Since my vein is once open- 
ed, 1 am content to exhaust it all at a running, for 
the peculiar advantage of my dear country, and for 
the universal benefit of mankind. Therefore, hos- 
pitably considering the number of my guests, they 
shall iiave my whole entertainment at a meal; and 
1 scorn to set up the leavings in the cupboaru. What 
the guests cannot eat may be given to the poor; and 
the dog8“ under the table may gnaw the bones. This 
I understand for a more generous proceeding than to 
turn the company’s stomach, by inviting them again 
to-morrow to a scurA^ meal of scraps. 

If the reader fairly considers t^c stA^ngth of what 
I have advanced in the foregoing section, 1 am con- 
vinced it will produce a wonderful revoliftion in his 
notions and gopiiiiona ; and he will bb aEuudantly 
better prepared to receive and to relish the conclud- 
ing part of this miraculous treatise. Readers may 
be divided into three classcs-^thc superficial, the ig- 
norant, and the lear/Scd: and I have Avith much 
felicity fitted my pen to the genius and adAantagc of 
each. The superficial reader Avill be strangely pro- 
voked to laughter ; which clears the breast and the 
lungs, is sovereign against the spleen, and the most 
innocent of all diuretics. The ignorant reader, be- 
tween whom and the former the distinction is ex- 
tremely nice, will find himself disposed to stare ; 
prhich is an admirable remedy for ill ej cs, senes to 
raise and enliven the spirits, and Avondcrfully helps 
perspiration. But the reader truly learned, chiefly 
for Avhose benefit I w'ake when others sleep, and 
sleep when others wake, Avill here find sufficient 
matter to employ his speculations for the rest of his 
life. It were much to be wished, and 1 do here 
humbly propose for an experiment, that every prince 
in Christendom will take seven of the deepest 
scholars in his dominions, and shj^t them up close 
for seven years in scatu chambers, with a command 
to write seven ample commentaries ^ this compre- 
hensive discourse. I shall venture to affirm that, 
Avhatevcr diiference ma^ be found in their severai 
conjectures, they will be all, wi%out the leasTTflff? ' 
tortion, manifestly deducible from the text. Mean- 
time, it is my earnest request that so useful an un- 
dertaking may be entered upon, if their majesties 
please, with all convenient ^eed ; because 1 have 
a strong inclination, before IrleaAb the world, to 
t<n$tc a blessing Avhich Ave mysterious writers can 
seldom rAch till Ave have gotten into our graAes : 
whether it is, that fame, being a fruit grafted on the 
body, can hardly groAv, ajid much less ripen, till the 
stock is in the earth ; or whether she be a bird of 
preylHnd is hired, among the* rest, to pursue after 
the scent of a carcase ; or Avh^ther she coneeh es her 
trumpet sounds best and farthest when she stands 
on a tomb, by the advantage of a rising ground and 
the echo of a hollow vault. 

It is true, yidced, the republic of dfrk authors, 
after they once found this excellent expedient of 
dying, have been peculiarly happy in the AAiriety as 
well as extent of their reputation. For night being 
the univer^l mother of thiii^. Aviso philosophers 
hold all Avritings to be fruitful in the proportion that 
they are^ark ; and therefore, the true illuminated^ 
(that is to say, the darkest of all) have met AVith such 
numberless commentators, whose scolastic midwife- 
' ry has delivered them of meanings that the authors 
themselves perhaps never conceived, and yet may 
very justly he allowed the lawful parents or them ; 
th^ Avords of such writers being like seed, which, 
hoAvever scattered at random, when they light upon 

• By do^B. the f^ithor means ii^iudiclona critics. 

A name of tho Rosicruciaus, 
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ft fruitfal ground^ will multiply far beyond either the 
hopes or imagination of the sower. ^ 

And thereibre, in order to promote so useful a 
work, I will here take leave to glance a few innuen- 
does, that may be of great assistance to those, sub- 
lime spirits who shall be appointed to labour in a 
universal comment upon this wonderful discourse. 
And, first,* I have couched a very profound mystery 
in the number of 0*8 multiplied by seven and divided 
by nine. Also, if a devout brother of the rosy cross 
will prayVervently for sixty-three mornings, with a 
lively faitif, and then transpose certain lefters and 
syllables, acconling to prescription, in the second 
and fifth secticfti, they will certainly reveal into a full 
receipt of the opus \nagnum. Lastly, whoever will 
be at the pains to calculate the whole number of each 
letter in this Veatise, and sum up the cyfforence ex- 
actly between the several numbers, assigning the 
tflie natural cause for every such difference, the dis- 
coveries in tlie product will plentifully reward his 
labour. * But then he must b6ware of Bythus and 
Sig£, and be sure not to forget the qualities of Acha- 
moth; a cujus Utcrymis humecta prodit substantia^ d 
rim Ittcida^ d tristituit et d timore mobiSis ; wherein 
Eugenius Philalethes hath committed an unpardon- 
able mistake. 


SECTION THE ELEVENTH. 

After so wide a compass as I have wandered, I do 
now gladly overtake and close in with my subject, 
and shall henceforth hold on with it an e>en pace 
to the end of iny journey, except some beautiful 
prospect appears within sight of my way ; whereof 
though at present 1 have neither warning nor ex- 
pectation, yet upon such an accident, come when it 
will, I shall beg my reader’s favour and company, 
allowing me to conduct him through it along with 
myself. For in writing it is as in travelling ; if a 
man is in has^J to be at home (which I acknow*- 
ledge to be none of my case, having never so little 
business as w'hen I am there), and his horse be tired 
Itdng riding ai^d ill ways, or naturally a jade, I 
advise him clearly to make the straigbtest and the 
commonest road, be it ever so dirty ; but tiicn surely 
we must own such a man to be a scurvy companion 
at best ; he spatters himself and his fellow-travellers 
at every step ; dil th^r thoughts, and washes, and 
conversation turn entirely upon the subject of their 
•Journey’s end ; and at every splash, and plunge, 
and stumble, they heartily wish one anoUier at the 
devil. ^ 

On the other side, when a traveller and his horse 
are in heart and pH^t, when his purse is ful#and 
the day before him, he^takes the road only wliere it 
is clean and convenient; entertains his company 
there as agreeably as he can ; but, upon the first oc- 
casion, carries them along with him to every de- 
lightful 8cen% in view, whether of art, ^f nature, or 
of both ; and if they chance to/efuse, out of stupidity 
or weariness, let them Jog on by themselves and be 
d — n’d ; he’ll overtake them at the next town ; at 
which arriving, he rides furiously thi^ugh ; the 
men, women, and children, run out to gaze ; a hun- 
dred noisy curs'* run barking after him, of ^^ich, if 
ho honours the boldest with a lash of his whip, it is 
rather out of sport than revenge ; but should some 
sourer mongrel dare too near an approach, he re- 
ceives a salute on the chaps by an accidental stroke 
from tl.e courser’s heels, nor is any ground lost by 

• 

* This Is what the cabalists among the Jews have done with 
Che Bihle. 

^ What the author calls ilw true eritia« 


the blow, ^Y^tch sends him yelping and limping 
home. 

1 now proceed to sum up the singular adventures 
of my renowned ^ck; the state of whose dispo- 
sitions and fortunes Uie careful rqadcr c^oes, no 
doubt, most exactly remember, as I last parted with 
them in tV conclusion of a former section. There- 
fore, his next care must be, from two of the fore- 
gqing, to extract a scheme of notions that may best 
fit his understanding foi: a true relish of what is to 
ensue. • 

JACK had not only calculated the first revolution 
of his brain so prudently as to give rise to that epi- 
demic sect of jEolista, but succeeding also into a 
new and strange variety of conceptions, the fruit- 
fukress of his imagination led him into certain no- 
tions, which, although in appearance very unac- 
countable, were not withdbt their mysteries and 
their meanings, nor wanted /followers to counte- 
nance and improve them. I shall therefore be ex- 
tremely careful and exact in recounting such mate- 
rial passages of this nature as I have been able to 
collect, cither from undoubted tradition or inde- 
fatigable reading ; and shall describe them as gra- 
phicallj as it is possible, and as far as notions of 
li^at height and latitude can be brought within the 
compass of a pen.*^ Noredo I at all question but 
they W’ill furnish plenty of noble matter for such 
whose converting inrfj^inations dispose them to re- 
duce all things into types ; who can make shadows, 
no thanks to the sun ; and then mould them into 
substances, no thanks to philosophy ; whose pecu- 
liar talent lies in fixing tropes and allegories to the 
letter, and refining what is literal into figure and 
mystery. 

JAC5K had provided a fair copy of his fatiicr’s 
will, engrossed in form upon a large skin of parch- 
ment ; and resolvifig to act the part of a most du- 
tiful son, he became the fondest creature of it ima- 
ginable. For although, as I have often told the 
reader, it consisted wliolly in certain plain, easy 
directions, about the management and wearing of 
their coats, with legacies, and penalties in case of 
.obedience or neglect, yet he began to entertain a 
fancy that the matter was deeper and darker, and 
therefore must needs have a great deal mure of mys- 
tery at the bottom. “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ I 
will prove this very skin of parchment to be meat, 
drink, and cloth, to be tlic philosopher’s stone uml 
the universal medicine.” In consequence of which 
raptures, he resolved to make lAe of it in the neces- 
sary as well the most paltry occasions of life.'* 
He had a way of working it into any shape he 
pleased ; so that it served him fur a nightcap when 
I he went to bed, and for an umbrella in rainy ivea- 
thcr. He would lap a piece of it about a sore toe, 

' or, when he had fits, burn two inches under his 
nose ; or, if anything lay heavy on bis stomach, 
scrape off and swallow as much of the powder as 
would lie on a silver penny ; they were all infallible 
remedies. With analogy to these refinements, his 
common talk and convorsation ran wholly in the 
phra^ of his will, and lie circumscribed the utmost 
of his eloquence within that compass, not daring to 
let slip a syllable without authority from tliat.® 
Once, at a strange house, he was suddenly taAcn 
8|jort upon an urgent Juncture, whereon it may not 
•.be allowed too particifiarly to dilate ; and being not 
able to call to mind, with that suddenness the occa- 

• Tlio following naswige refers fafiho prnntieo of the fanatics. 

'Hie author loMneM thoso pretenders to purity who place so 

much merit in using sisripture phrnsos. 

* The fanatics protend timt nothing is lawhil but wliat is ex- 
pressly commanded in tjieripturu. « 
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iion required, an authentic phrase for demanding 
the way to thq back-side, he chose rather, as the 
most prudent course, to incur penalty in such 
cases usually annexed. Neithe^'was it possible for 
the united rhetoric of mankind to prevail with him 
to make himself clean again ; because, having con- 
sulted the will upon this emergency, he met with a 
l>a8sage near the bottqm (whether foisted in by the 
transcriber is not known) which seemed to for- 
bid it. ^ 

He made it a part of his religion never to say 
grace to his meat nor could all the world persuade 
him, as the common phrase is, to cat his victuals 
like a Christian. 

He bore a strange kind of appetite to snap-dragon, 
and to the livid snuffs of a burning candle, wliich 
he would catch and sw|llow with an ^ility won- 
derful to conceive ; apd, by this procedure, main- 
tained a perpetual flame in his belly, which, issuing 
in a glowing steam from both his eyes, as well as 
his nostrils and his mouth, matfc his head appear, 
in a dark night like the skull of an ass, wlierein a 
roguish boy had conveyed a farthing candle, to the 
terror of his majesty’s liege subjects. Therefore, he 
made use of no other expedient to light tiimsclf 
lionic, but was wont to say that a wise man was hit 
own lantern. 

He would shut his eye^v^he walked along the 
streets, •> and if he hnppoueu to bounce his head 
against a post, or fall into a kennel, as he seldom 
missed either to do one or both, he would tell the 
gibing apprentices who looked on that he submitted 
wilh entire resignal ion as to a trip or a blow of fate, 
with whom he found, by long experieiico, how vaiu 
it was either to wrestle or to cuff; and whoever 
durst undertake to do eithc*r would be sure to come 
off with a swinging fall or a bloody nose. “ It 
was ordained,” said he, “ some few days before the 
creation, that my nose and this very post should 
have a rencounter ; and therefore nature thought fit 
to send us both into the world in the same age, and 
to make ns countrymen and fellow-citizens, ^ow, 
had my eyes been open, it is very likely the business 
might have been a great deal worse ; for how many ^ 
a confounded slip is daily got by a man with all his 
foresight about him ? Besides, the eyes of the un- 
derstandiug see best when those of the senses arc 
out of the way ; and therefore blind men are ob- 
served to tread their steps with much more caution, 
and conduct, and judgment, than those who rely 
with too much coiiii&ence upon the virtue of the 
visual nerve, which every little acciddiit shakes out 
of order, and a drop or a film can wholly discon- 
cert ; like a lantern among a pack of roaring bullies 
when they scour the streets, exposing its owner and 
itself to outward kicks and buffets, which both 
might have escaped if the vanity of appearing would 
have suffered them to walk in the dark. But far- 
ther, if wc examine the conduct of these boasted 
lights, it will prove yet a great deal worse than their 
fortune. It is true, 1 have broke my nose against 
this post, because fortune Either foigot, or did n(9t 
think it convenient, to twitch me by the elbow% and 
give me notice to avoid it. But let tfot this encou- 
rage cither the present age or posterity to trust thvir 
noses into the keeping of their eyes, which may 
prove the fairgst way of losing them for good 
all. For, O ye eyes, ye blind guides; miscrablej^ 
guardians are ye of our frail noses ; ye, I say, who 
fasten upon tlie first fiprccipicc in view, and tlien 
tow our wretched willing bodies after you to the 

■ Tho slovenly way of receiving the aacroment among the 
fanatics. 

b Absolute predestination burlesqnqA* 


very brink of destruction : and alas ! that brink is 
rotten, our feet slip, and we tumble down prone 
into a gulf,*without one hospitable shrub in the way 
to break the fall ; a fall to wlilch not any nose of 
mortal make is equal, except that of the giant Lauf- 
calco, Vho was lord of the silver bridge. Most pro- 
perly. therefore, O eyes, and with great justice, may 
you be compared to those foolish lights which con- 
duct men through dirt and darkness, till they fall 
into a deep pit or a noisome bog.” 

This I have produced as a scantling af Jack’s 
great elottuence, and the force of his reascsiing upon 
such abstruse matters. 

He was, besides, a person of grcgit design and 
improvement in affairs of devotion, having intro- 
duced a new deity, who has since met ^vitli a vast 
number of worshippers ; “by some cajjf*d Babel, by 
others Chaos, who had an ancient tcm])le of Ciothic 
structure upon Salisbury plain, famous for its shrine 
and celebration by pilgrims. 

When lie had 8om«? roguish trick to jday,® he 
would tlown with his knees, up with his eyes, and 
fall to prayers, though in the midst of the kennel. 
Then it wa* that those who understood his pranks 
would be sure to get far enough out of his w'uy ; 
and whenever curiosity attracted strangers to laiigli 
or to listen, he would, of a sudden, w'ith one hand, 
out W'ith his gear and piss full in their e}es, and 
with tlic other all bespatt(*r them W'ith mud. 

In winter he went always loose and unbuttoned,** 
and rlail as thin as possible to let in the .ambient 
heat;® and in summer lapped himself close and 
thick to keep it out. 

In all revolutions of government'* he Would make 
his court for the olhee of hangman general ; and in 
the exercise of that dignity, whcrciii he was \ery 
dexterous, would make use of no other vizard** than 
a long prayer. 

He had a tongue so musculoiH and subtile, that 
he could twist it up into his nose, and deliver a 
strange kind of speech from thence.^ He was also 
the first in these kingdoms who began to improve 
the Spanish accomplishment of hra} ing ; and 
large cars, perpetually exposetf and erected, he 
carried his art to such a perfection, that it was a 
point of great difficulty to distinguish, either by the 
view or the sound, between the original and the 
copy. • , 

lie was troubled w'ilh a disease reverse to that 
called thc^tinging of the tarantula ; and would run , 
dog-mad at the noise of music,? especially a pair of 
bagpipes [organs]. But he would cure himself 
again by taking two or ffiree tiinis in West minster- 
hall, ^r Billingsgate, or in a b^rding-school, or the 
Royal Exchange, or a state coffee-house. 

He was a person that fcaroll no colours, hut mor- 
tally hated all, and, upon that account, bore a cruel 
aversion against painters, insomuch tint, in his 
paroxysms, as he walked the streets, h(^ would have 
his pockets Idtiden xvith stones to pelt at the signs.** 

Having, from this nbinner of living, frequent oc- 
casion to W’’ash himself, he would often leap over 
head and tars into water,* though it were iu the 
midst of the winter, but w'as always ohsencci to 

* Tho tillanica and oniollics conimittud by onthusisists and 

»» Affected differences in habit and lK'ha\iour. 

The fnnaties oppo.iini; rcastniable customs. 

Severe persi’cutnrs, in a form of eant and devotion. 

« Cronnwll and hU confederntes went, as they called it. to 
seek ilie Lord, when they resolved to mnrdur the king. 

(Tlicir cant aiul affwted tones. .a 

t Dissenters’ aversion against instrumental music in churches. 

h Defiicod the statuos and paintiugs in all the chutcl^ in 
England. 

lulta Ify plunging. 
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come out agahi much dirUer, if possible, than he 
went in. ^ 

Ife was the first that ever found out the secret 
of contriviiiif a si^oriferous medicine to be conveyed 
in at the ears [fanatic preaching] ; it was a com- 
pound of sulphur and balm of Gilead, with little 
pilgrim*a salve. ^ 

He wore a lai^ plaster of artificial caustics on 
his stomach, with the fervour of which he could set 
himself a-groaning, like the famous board upon ap- 
plication^f a red-hot iron. 

He woitld stand in the turning of a street, and, 
calling to those who passed by, would cry to one, 
“ Worthy sir, %flo me the honour of a good slap in 
the chaps.”* To another, “ Honest friend, pray 
favour me « with a handsome kick on the arse : 
Madam, bhal4^ T entreat h small box^ on the car 
from your ladyship’s fair hands? Noble captain, 
ISnd a reasonable thwack, /“or the love of God, with 
that cane of yours over these poor shoulders.” And 
when he had, by such earncsf solicitations, made a 
shift to procure a basting sufficient to swell up his 
fancy and his sides, he would return home extremely 
comforted, and full of terrible accounts of what he 
had undergone for the public good. ” Observe this 
stroke” (said he, shoAving his bare shoulders) ; “ a 
plaguy janizary gave it me this very moniing, at 
seven o’clock, as, with much :ido, I W’as driving off 
the great Turk. Neighliours, mind, tliis broken^ 
head deserves a plaster; had poor Jack been tender 
of his noddle, you would have seen the pope and 
the French king, long before this time of day, among 
yourivives and jour warehouses. Dear Christians, 
the great Mbgul was come as far as Whitechapel, 
and A ou may thank these poor sides that he hath 
not (God bless us ’.) already swallowed up man, 
woman, and child.” 

It was highly worth observing the singular effects 
of that aversion or antipathy which Jack and his 
brother Peter seemed, even to an affectation, to bear 
against each otber. Peter had lately done some 
rogueries that forced him to abscond, and he seldom 
' VWilOlbd to stir out^efore night, for fear of bailiffs. 
Their lodgings were at the two moat distant parts of 
the town from each other ; and w'hcnevcr their oc- 
casions or humours called them abroad, they would 
make choice of the oddest unlikely times, and most 
uncouth rounds <hcy %ouUl invent, that they might 
be sure to avoid one another ; yet, after all this, it 
• was their perpetual fortune to meet. Tfcc reason 
of which is easy enough to apprehend ; for, the 
phrensy and the spleen oj^both having the same 
foundation, wc may look upon them as two pair of 
compasses, equally estended, and the fixed foot of 
each remaining in th^ same centre, which, though 
moving contrary ways at first, will be sure to en- 
counter somewhere or other in the circumference. 
Besides, it was among the great misfortunes of Jack 
to bear a h%ge personal resemblance with his bro- 
ther Peter. Their humour and dispositions were 
not only the same, but there was a close analog}' in 
their shape, their size, and their mien. Insomuch, 
as nothing was more frequent than form bailiff to 
seizfe Jack by 1^ shoulders, and cry, Mr. Peter, 
you are the ktog’s prisoner." Or, at othe^ times, 
for one of Peter’s nearest friends to accost Jack 
with open arms, ** Dear Peter, I am glad to see 
thee ; pray seiifl me one of your best medicines for 
the worms.” This, we may suppose, was a mortify- 
ing return of those pains and procecilings Jack had 
laboured in so^ong ; and finding how directly opjio- 
siie all his endeavours had answered to the sole end 

* The ranaticii lui\c always had a wax o£ affecting to run into 
persecution. 


and intention which he had proposed to himself, 
how could ^^it avoid having terrible effects upon a 
head and so furnished as his f However, the 

poor remainders of his coat bore all the punish- 
ment ; the, orient sun never entered upon his diurnal 
progress W'ithout missing a piece of it. He hired a 
tailor to stitch up the collar so close that it was 
ready to choke him, and squeezed out his eyes at 
such a rate as one could see nothing but the white. 
What little was left of the main substance of the 
coat he rubbed every day for two bouts against a 
rough-cast w'all, in order to grind away the remnanU 
of lace and embroidery ; but at the same time went 
on with so much violence that he proceeded a hea- 
then philosopher. Yet, after all he could do of this 
kiiid, the success continued still to disappoint his 
expectation! For, as it is tjie nature of rags to bear 
a kind of mock resemblance to finery, there being a 
sort of fluttering appearance in both which is not to 
be distinguished at a distance, in the dark, or by 
short-sighted eyes, 'so, in those junctures, it fared 
with Jack and his tatters, that they offered to the 
first view a ridiculous flaunting, w'hich, assisting the 
resemblance in ]ierson and air, thwarted all his pro- 
jects of* separation, and left so near a similitude be- 
Uveen tlicm as frequently deceived the Very disciples 
and followers of both. •• - • 

* ♦ • . • ‘ ♦ # » 
Desunt non- • 

nulla, ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

The old Selavonian proverb said well, that it is 
Tvith men as with asses ; whoever would keep them 
fast must find a very good hold lit their cars. Y'et I 
think we maj affirm that it has been verified by re- 
peated experience that — 

EfTugiet umcn hire sceleratiis vincula Proteus. 

It is good, therefore, to read the maxims of our 
ancestors, with great allowances to times and per- 
sons ; for, if we look into primitive records, we shall 
find that no revolutions have been so great or so 
frequent as those of human ears. In former dajs 
there'^was a curious invention to catch and keep 
them, W'hich I think Ave may justly reckon among 
Isthe artes pcrditcc; and how can it be otlierwise, Avhen 
in the latter centuries the A*ery species is not only 
diminished to a very lamentable degree, but the poor 
remainder is also degenerated so far as to mock our 
skilfullest tenure? For, if the only slitting of one 
car in a stag has been found sufficient to propagate 
the defect through a whole fo^esti why shouht Ave 
wonder at the greatest consequences from so many 
loppings and ^tnutilations to which the ears of our 
fathers, and our own, haA'e been of late so much ex- 
posed ? It is true, indeed, that while this island of 
ours was under the dominion of grace, many endea- 
vours were made to improve the growth of ears once 
more among us. The proportion of largeness Avas 
not only looked upon as an ornament of the out- 
Avard man, but as a type of grace in the inAvard. 
Besides, it is held by naturalists that, if there be a 
l^otuberancy of parts in the superior region of the 
Imdy, as in the ears and ifosc, there must be a parity 
also 4n the inferior: and, therefore, in that truly 
pious age, the males in every assembly, according as 
they were gifted, appeared veiy forward in exposing 
their ears to vicAv, and the regions about them ; be- 
cause Hippocrates tcl^s us that, whq^i the vein be- 
hind the car happens^ to be cut, a man becomes an 
eunuch ; and the females were nothing backwarder 
in beholding and edifying hjr them ; Avhereof those 
who had already used the means looked about them 
with great concern, in hopes of conceiving a suitable 
offspring by such a prospect : oUiers, who stood can- 
didates for beuevAcnco. found there a plentiful 
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choice, and were eure to flx upon euch as discovered 
the largest carsi that the breed might not dwindle 
hotween them. Lastly, the devoutcr sisters, who 
looked upon all extraordinary dilatations of that 
member as protrusions of zeal, or spiritual excres- 
cences, were sure to honour every head they sat 
upon as if they had been marks of grace ; but espe- 
cially that of the preacher, whose ears were usually 
of the prime magnitude \ which, upon that account, 
he ^vas very frequent and exact in exposing with all 
advantages to the people ; in his rhetorical paroxysms 
turning sometimes to hold forth the one, and some- 
times to hold forth the other : from which custom 
the whole operation of preaching Is to this very day, 
among their professors, styled by the phrase of hold- 
ing forth. * 

Such was the progress of the saints fsr advancing 
the size of that member ; and it is thought the suc- 
cess would have been every way answerable, if, in 
process of time, a cruel king h^d not arisen,* who 
raised a bloody persecution against all cars above a 
certain standard : upon which, some were glad to 
hide their flourishing sprouts in a black border, 
others crept wholly under a periwig; some were 
slit, others cropped, and a great number sficed olf 
to the stumps. But of this more hereafter in n^' 
general history of carSj*'»^hmh I design very' speedily 
to bestow upon the public?S!\ 

From this brief survey of the falling state of ears 
in the last age, and the small care had to advance 
their ancient growth in the present, it is manifest 
how little reason we can have to rely upon a hold so 
short, so weak, and so slippery, and that whoever desires 
to catch mankind fast must have recourse to some 
other methods. Now, he that will examine Immau 
nature with circumspection enough may discover 
several handle?, whereof the sjx senses aflurd one 
a-pioce, beside a great number that are screwed to 
the passions, and some few riveted to the intellect. 
Among these last, curiosity is one, and, of all others, 
aifords the firmest grasp : curiosity, that spur in the 
side, that bridle in the mouth, that ring in thd nose, 
of a lazy and impatient and a grunting reader. By 
tills handle it is, that an author should seize upon* 
his readers ; which as soon as he has once compassed, 
all resistance and struggling are in vain ; and they 
become his prisoners as close as he pleases, till weari- 
ness or duluess force him to let go his gripe. 

And therefore, I, the author of this miraculous 
treatise, having Hitherto, beyond expectation, main- 
tained, by the aforesaid handle, a firm hold upon my 
gentle readers, it is with great reluctifhce that 1 am 
at length compelled to remit my grasp ; leaving them, 
in the perusal of what remains, to that natural os- 
citancy inherent in the tribe. I can only assure 
thee, courteous reader, for both our comforts, that 
my concern is altogether equal to thine for my un- 
happiness in losing, or mislaying among my papers, 
the remaining part of these memoirs ; which con- 
sisted of accidents, turns, and adventures, both new, 
agreeable, and surprising : and therefore calculated, 
in all due points, to the delicate taste of this our 
noble age. But, alas ! with my utmost endcA'ours, 
I have been able only to retain a few of the heads 
Under which, there was a full account how Peter 
got a protection out of the king’s bench ; and of a 
reconcilement!? between Jacl^ and him, upoti a de- 
sign they had, in a certain I'ainy night, to trepan 
brother Martin into a spunglng-house, and there 

• Clwrlei the Second, at his restoration, turned out all the 
disspuliiig tcncherMthat would not conform. 

b In the n*i|{n of James the Second the presbyterfans joined 
the papists, nsalnst the charch of England, and addressed him 
for repeal of me penal laws and tesMl 


strip him to tlie skin. How Martin, witb much ado, 
showed thpm both a fair pair of heels. , How a now 
warrant came out against Peter ; upon which, how 
Jack left him in the lurch, stole his protection, and 
made use of it himself. Uow Jack’s tatters came 
into mshiou in court and city ; how he got upon a 
great horse,* and eat custard. But the particulars 
of all these, with several others which have now slid 
out of my memory, arc lost beyond all hopes of re- 
covery. For which misfortune, leaving my readers 
to condole with each other, as far as the^oshall find 
it to agree with their several constitutioiA, but con- 
juring them by all the friendship that has passed be- 
tween us, from the title-page to thiSj.»not to proceed 
so far as to injure their healths for an accident past 
remedy — I now go on to the ccrcmonii^ part of an 
accompllshe^d writer, and' therefore, bjt a courtly mo- 
dem, least of all others to be omitted. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

Going too long is a cause of abortion as effectual, 
though not so frequent, as going too short, and holds 
true especisilly in the labours of the brain. Well 
fare the heart of that noble Jesuit [Fere d’Orleans] 
who first adventured to confess in print that books 
must be suited to their several seasons, like dress, 
and diet, and diversions ; and better fare our noble 
nation for refining upon this among other French 
modes. 1 am living fast to see the time when a 
book that misses its tide shall be neglected, as the 
moon by day, or like mackerel a week after the 
season. No man has more nicely observed our 
climate than the bookseller who bought the copy of 
this work ; he knows to a tittle what subjects will 
best go off in a dry year, and which it is proper to 
expose foremost when the weather-glass is fallen to 
much rain. When he had seen this treatise, and 
consulted his almanac upon it, hi^ gave me to under- 
Riaud that he had manifestly considered the two 
principal things, which W'ere, the bu^k and the sub- 
ject, and found it would never take but after a long 
vacation, and then only in case it should happ^^,^^ 
be a hard year for turnips. U ftn which 1 desired 
to know, cousidering my urgent necessities, what he 
thought might he acceptable this month. He looked 
westward and said, I doubt we shall have a fit of 
bad weather ; however, if y*?#! coqld prepare some 
pretty little banter, (but not in verse,) or a small 

treatise ’|pon the , it would run like wildfire.. 

But if it hold up, I have already hired an author to 
write something against Dr Bentley, which 1 am 
sure will turn to accouift.l’ 

At length we agreed upor^ this expedient; that 
when a customer comes for one of these, and desires 
in confidence to know the a'hthor, he will tell him 
very privately as a friend, naming whichever of the 
wits shall liappeii to be tliat week in vogue ; and if 
Durfey’s last play shall be in course 1 would as 
lieve he ma^ be the person as Congreve. This I 
mention, because I aln wonderfully well acquainted 
with the present relish of our courteous readers; 
and have, often observed with sin^lar pleasure, 
that a fly driven from a honey-pot ^11 immediately, 
with very good appetite, alight and^^i^ish his meal 
on an Excrement. 

I have one word to say upon the subject of pro- 
found writers, who are grown very numerou* of 

■ Sir Humphry Edwin,* a ;)r(»byt«rlan. when lord mayor 
nf (.oudon. went in his fumialities in a coriltenticla. 

When Dr. Priilonux took bis Oouaection of the Old and 
Now Testament to the bookseller, he told him it was a dry 
Hubjeet, and tho printing could not be ventured unless he 
uDuld eulivcu it with«a little humour. 
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late ; and I know very well the -judicious world is 
resolved to list me in that number. I conceive 
therefore, as to the business of being profound, that 
it is with writers as with wells — a person with 
good eyes may see to the bottom of Uie deepest, 
provided any water be there ; and often when^tliere 
is nothing in the world at the bottom besides |^ry. 
ness and dirt, though it be but a yard and a half 
under-ground, it shall pass, however for wondrous 
deep, upon no wiser a reason than because it is 
Wondroub^dark. 

I am ndw trying an experiment very frequent 
among modem authors, which is to write upon no- 
thing; when tVe subject is utterly exhausted, to let 
the pen still move oh : by some called the ghost of 
wit, deliglitvig to walk after (he death of its body. 
And to say the truth, there •seems to be no part of 
knowledge in fewer hands than that of discerning 
' when to have done. By ^hc time that an author 
has written out a book he and his readers are be- 
come oldT acquaintance, and grtfw very loth to part ; 
80 that I have sometimes known it to he in writing 
as in visiting, where the ceremony of taking leave 
has employed more time than the whokj conversa- 
tion before. The conclusion of a treatise resembles 
the conclusion of human life, which lias sometimes 
been compared to the end of a feast, where few are 
satisfied to depart, ut plcnm vita conviva ; for men 
will sit down after the fullest meal, though It be J 
only to doze or to sleep out the rest of the day. But^ 
in this latter I differ extremely from other writers ; 
and shall be too proud if, by all my labours, I can 
have anyways contributed to the repose of mankind 
in times so turbulent and unquiet as these. Neither 
do I think such an employment so very alien from 
the office of a wit as some would suppose. For, 
among a very polite nation in Greece, there were 
the same temples built and consecrated to Sleep and 
the Muses ; betwll»n which two deities they be- 
lieved the strictest friendship was established. 

I have one Cbiicluding favour to request of my 
reader, that he will not expect to be cquall} diverted 
.w?^Tr^<brined by every line or every page of this 
discourse ; but giYe'^6me allowance to the author’s 
spleen and short fits or inteivals of dulness, us wx-ll 
as his own ; and lay it seriously to his conscience, 
whether, if he were walking the streets in dirty 
weather or a rainy dayv he would allow it fair deal- 
ing in folks at their ease from a window to criticise 
Jbis gait and ridicule his dress at such a juncture. 

In my disposiire of employments of the brain I 
have thought fit to make invention the master, and 
to give method and reason the office of its lackeys. 
The cause of this distjjfibution was, from observing 
it my peculiar case to be often under a temptation 
of being witty, upon ISceasions where I could be 
neither wise, nor sound, nor anything to the matter 
in hand. And I am too much a servant of the mo- 
dem way to veglect any such opportunities, what- 
ever pains or improprieties 1 may be at\o introduce 
them. For I have observed tMht, from a laborious 
collection of seven hundred and thirty-eight flowers 
and shining hints of the best modern a^Uhors, di- 
gested with gr^ reading into my book of common- 
places, I haf^^^Ekot been able, after five years, to 
draw, hook, or force into common conversation, any 
more than a dozen. Of which dozen, the one moiety 
failed of success by being dropped among unsuitable 
company ; and the other cost me so many strains 
and traps and ambages to- introduce, that 1 at 
length resolved^ give it over. Now, this disap- 
pointment (to discover a secret), I must own, gave 
me the^ first hint of setting up for an author ; and I 
have since found among some particular ftjiends, 


that it is become a very general complaint, and has 
produced the same effects upon many others. For 
I have remarked many a towardly word to be wholly 
neglected or despised in discourse, which has passed 
very smoothly with some consideration and esteem 
after its preferment and sanction in print. But 
now, since by the liberty and encouragement of the 
press, I am gro\vn absolute master of the occasions 
and opportunities to expose the talents 1 have ac- 
quired, I already discover that the issues of my o6- 
servanda begin to grow too large for tlic receipts. 
Therefore 1 shall here pause a while, till I find, by 
feeling the world’s pulse and my own, that it will 
be of absolute necessity for us both to resume my 
pen. 

TH^: HISTORY QF MARTIN. 

Giving an neenuut of his dciuirturc from Jack, and their sot- 
ting up for themsolvt-s, on which account they were obliged 
to travel and meet many disasters, finding no shelter near 
Peter’s habitation ; Martin suci-eeds in the north : Peter 
thuudors againnt Martin for tlie loss of the large rcven\ie he 
ustHl to reeeive from thence. Harry lIiilT sent Martin a 
challenge to fight, whieh he received ; Peter rewards Harry 
for the pretenilcd victory, which encouraged Harry to hulf 
Pctt*ra*sf). With many other extraordinary adventures of 
the said Martin in se\eral ]il:u‘es with man^’ considerable 
* persons. 

With a digression concerning thd* 'V.^irc. usefulness, and ne- 
cessity of w^ >Unu quarrels. 

How Jack and Marti^,' being parted, set up each 
for himself. How they travelled over hills and 
dales, met many disasters, suffered much from the 
good cause, and struggled with difficulties and 
wants, not having where to lay their head ; by all 
which (hoy afterwards proved theinselvcB to be right 
father’s sons, and Peter to be spurious. Finding 
no shelter near Peter’s habitation, Martin travelled 
northwards, and finding the Thuiingians and neigh- 
bouring people disposed to change, he set up his 
stage first among them ; where, making it his busi- 
ness to cry down Peter’s powders, plasters, salves, 
and drugs, which he had sold a long time at a dear 
rate, allowing Martin none of the jirofit, though he 
had been often employed in recommending and 
fuitting them off ; the good people, willing to save 
their pence, began to hearken to Martin’s speeches. 
How several great lords took the hint, and on the 
same account «lcclarcd for Martin ; particularly one, 
who not having enough of one wife wanted to 
marry a second ; and knowing Peter used not to 
grant such licences but at a swiiy^ing price, he. struck 
up a bargain with Martin, wnom he found more 
tractable, and ^who assured him he had the same 
power to allow such tilings. How most of the other 
northern lords, for their own private ends, withdrew 
themselves and their dependants from Peter’s -autho- 
rity, and closed in with Martin. How Peter, 
enraged at the loss of such large territories, and 
consequently of so much revenue, thundered against 
Martin, and sent out the strongest and most terrible 
of his bulls to devour him ; but this having no effect, 
and Martin defending himself boldly and dexter- 
oifsly, Peter at last put fulth proclamations, declar- 
ing Martin and all his adherents rebels and traitors, 
ordaining and requiring all his loving subjects to 
tike up arms, and to kill, burn, and destroy ail and 
every one of them, promising large rewards, &c . 
UQpn which ensued hlooily wars and desolation. 

How Harry Huff,**lord of .llbion, one of the 
greatest bullies of those days, sent a cartel to Martin 
to fight him on a stage, at cudgels, quarter-staff, 
hack-sword, Hence the origin of that genteel 
custom of prize-fighting, so well known aiul prac- 
tised to this (lay among those polite islanders, 
■ Henry Vlll.’s contioveny with Luther in behalf of the pope. 
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though tmknown everywhere elao. How Martin, 
being a bold blustering fellow, accepted the chal- 
lenge ; how they met and fought, to the great diver- 
sion of the spectators ; and, after giving one another 
broken heads and many bloody wounds and bruises, 
how they both drew off victorious ; in which their 
example has been frequently imitated by great clerks 
and others since that time. How Martin’s friends 
applauded his victory ; and how lord Harry’s friends 
complimen^ted him on the same score ; and particu- 
larly lord Peter, who sent him a fine feather for his 
cajj,» to be worn by him and his successors as a per- 
petual mark for his bold defence of lord Peter’s 
cause. How Harry, fiusbed with his pretended 
victory over Martin, began to huff Peter also, and at 
last downright quarrelled with him about a wench.** 
How some of lord Harry's tenants, oirer fond of 
changes, began to talk kindly of Martin, for which 
he mauled them soundly ; as he did also those that 
adhered to Peter. How he yirned some out of 
house and hold, others he hanged or burnt, &c. 

How Harry Huff, after a good deal of blustering, 
wenching, and bullying, died, and was succeeded by 
a good-natured boy [Edward VI.], who, gmng way 
to the generjil bent of his tenants, allowed Martin’s 
notions to spread cverj'where and take deep root ?a 
Albion. How, after"fcA^th, the farm fell into the 
hands of a lady who was vnSvntly in love with lord 
Peter [queen Mary]. How she purged the whole 
country with firo and sword, resolved not to leave 
the name or remembrance of Martin. How Peter 
triiiiiiphcd, and set up shops again for selling his 
own powders, plasters, and salves, which were now 
called the only true ones, Martin’s being all declared 
counterfeit. How great numbers of Martin’s friends 
left the country, ami, travelling up and do^vii in 
foreign parts, grew acquainted whh many of Jack’s 
followers, and took a liking to many of their notions 
and waja, which they afterwards brought buck into 
Albion, now under another lady, more moderate 
and more cunning than the former. How she en- 
deavoured to keep friendship both with Peter and 
Martin, and trimmed for some time between the 
two, not without countenancing and assisting at th<? 
same time many of Jack’s followers ; but, finding no 
possibility of reconciling all the three brothers, be- 
cause each would be master and allow no other 
slaves, powders, or plasters to be used but his own, 
she discarded all three, and set up a shop for those 
of her own farm, ^ell furnished with powders, 
plasters, salves, and all other drugs necessary, all 
right and true, composed according t9 receipts made 
by physicians and apothecaries of her own creating, 
which they extracted out of Peter’s, and Martin’s, 
and Jack’s receipt-books, and of this medley or 
hodgepodge made up a dispensatory of their own ; 
strictly forbidding any other to be used, and particu- 
larly Peter’s, from which the greatest part of tliis 
new dispensatory was stolen. How the lady, farther 
to confirm this change, wisely imitating her father, 
degraded Peter from the rank he pretended ns 
eldest brother, and 8ctn|» herself in his place as 
head of the family, and ever after wore her fllther’s 
old cap, with the fine feather he had got from Peter 
for .standing his friend ; which has likewise been 
worn with no^ small ostentation to this day by all her 
successors, though declared qnemics to Peter.' H«w 
lady Bess and her physicians, being told of many de- 
fects and imperfections in their new medley dispensa- 
tory, resolve on a farther alteration, and to purge it 
from a great deal of Peter’s trash that still remained 
iu it, but were prevented by her death. How she 

• •' Defender of the Fidth.” 

^ Henry V1I1.'8 love for^Ann Bullcn 


was succeeded by a north-country farmer, who pre- 
tended grqgt skill in the managing of fiirms, though 
he could never govern his own poor little farm, nor 
yet this large new one after he got it. How this 
new landlord, to show his valour and dexterity, 
fought against enchanters, weeds, giants, and wind- 
mill^ and claimed great honour for his victories, 
though he ofttimes b-sh-t himself when there was no 
danger. How his successor, no wiser than he, occa- 
sioned great disorders by the new methods he took 
to manjige his farms. How he attemptJll to esta- 
blish, in his northern farm, the same dispensatory 
used in the southern, but miscarried because Jack’s 
powders, pills, salves, and plasters,* were there in 
great vogue. 

How the author finds himself embarrassed for 
having intrqduced into his history a i^ow ^ect, differ- 
ing from the three he had undertaken to treat of, 
and how his inviolable respect to the sacred number 
three obliges him to reduce these four, as he intends 
to do all other thing4, to that number anft Cor that 
end to drop the former Martin, and to subs^ute in 
his place lady Bess’s institution, which is^to pass 
under the fiame of Martin in the sequel of this true 
history. This weighty point being cleared, the au- 
thor goes on and describes mighty quarrels and 
squabbles between Jack and Martin [great civil 
war] ; how sometimes the one had the better, and 
sometimes the other, to the great desolation of both 
farms, till at last both sides concur to hang up the 
landlord, who pretended to die a martyr for Martin, 
though he had been true to neither* side, and was 
suspected by many to have a great affection for 
Peter. 

A DIGRESSION ON THE NATURE, USE- 

FULNESS, AND NECESSITY OF WARS 
AND QUARRELS. 

This being a matter of great consequence, the au- 
thor intends to treat it methodically and at large in 
a treatise apart, and licre to give oiity some hints of 
what his large treatise conbiins. The state of war 
natural to all creatures. War an attempt k. 
by violence from others a part o'f what they have and 
we want. Every man fully sensible of his own merit, 
and finding it not duly regarded by others, has a 
natural right to take from them all that he thinks 
due to himsefl ; and every ci^aturs, finding its own 
wants more than those of others, has the same right 
to take veverj'thing its nature requires. Brutcft 
much more modest in their pretensions this way 
than men ; and mcan,^en more than peat ones. 
The higher one raises ms pretensions this way, the 
more bustle he makes about athem; and the more 
success he has, the greater h^ro. Thus greater souls, 
iu proportion to their superior merit, claim a greater 
right to take everytbing from meaner folks. This 
the true foundation of grandeur and heroism, and of 
the distinction of degrees among men.« War tjiere- 
foro nccessSry to establish subordination, and to 
found cities, kingdonis, &c., as also to purge bodies 
politic of gross humours. Wise princes find it ne- 
cessary to4iavc wars abroad, to keep peace at home. 
War, famine, and pestilence, the ul^ cures fof cor- 
ruptioijs in bodies politic. A coij^psrison of these 
three. The author is to write a panepric on each 
of them. The greatest part of mankind loves war. 
moro than peace. They are but few and mean- 
spirited that live in peace with all men. The modest 
and meek of all kinds always a pge y to those of 
more noble or stronger appetites, ^he inclination 
to war universal : those that cannot, or dare not, 

• ApanoKjvical Essay upon the nnmber Thrkx” is among 
Uio ireutases advertiseu at the beginning of the Tale of a Thb. 
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make war in person, employ others to do it for them. 
This maintains bullies, bravoes, cut-throatg, lawyers,^ 
soldiers, &c. Most professions would be useless if 
all were peaceable. Hence brutes want neither 
smith nor lawyers, magistrates nor Joiners, soldiers 
nor surgeons. Brutes, having but narrow appetites, 
are incapable of carrying on or perpetuating 4 war 
against their own species, or of being led out in 
troops and multitudes to destroy one another. These 
prerogatives proper to man alone. The excellency 
of human* nature demonstrated by the vast train of 
appetites, phssions, wants, &c., that attend it. This 
matter to be more fully treated in the author’s Pane- 
gyric on Mankind. 


THE HISTORY OF MARTIN (continued). 

How Jack, having got rid of the old InVidlord, set 
•'.gp another to his mind [Cromwell], quarrelled with 
Martin,^ and turned him out of doors. How lie pil- 
laged all his shops, and abolishet^ the whole dispensa- 
tory. tiiow the new landlord laid about him, 
mauled Peter, >vorried Martin, and made the whole 
neighbourhood tremble. How Jack's k'iends fell 
out among themselves, split into a thousand parties, 
turned all things topsyturvy, till everybody grew 
weary of them ; and at last, the blustering landlord 
dying. Jack was kicked out of doors, a new landlord 
brought in, and Martin re-established [Restoration]. 
How this new landlord let Martin do what he 
pleased, and Martin agreed to everything his pious 
landlord desired, movided Jack might be kept low. 
Of several etforts Jack made to raise up his head, 
but all iu vain ; tiU at last the landlord died, and 
was succeeded by" one who was a great friend to 
Peter, who, to humble Martin, gave Jack some 
liberty.* How Martin grew enraged at this, called : 
in a foreimer, and turned out the landlord ; in 
which Ja» ooncufred with Martin, because this 
^ndlord was entirely devoted to Peter, into whose 
arms he threw hflnsclf, and left his country [lievo- 
lutionl. How the new landlord secured Martin in 
possession of his former rights, but would 
not allow him to des!\^y Jack, who had always been 
his fltiend. How Jack got up his head in the north, 
and put hinasclf in possession of a whole canton,^ 
to the griMk discontent of Martin, who, finding also 
that some of Jack*e friei-ds were allowed to live and 
get their bread in the south parts of the country, 
grew highly discontent with the new laniMord he 
had called in to his assistance. How this landlord 
kept Martin in order, upoi^which he fell into a 
raging fever, and swore he would hang himself or 
Join in with Peter, ui^ess Jack’s children were all 
tamed out to starve.*’ Of several attempts made to 
cure Martin, and make p^ace between him and Jack, 
that they might unite against Peter ; but all made in- 
effectual by the great address of a number of Peter's 
friends, that horded among Martin’s, and anpeared the 
most zealous for hia interest. How Maftiii, getting 
abroad in this mad'fit, looked %o like Peter in his 
air and dress, atijt'«lalked so like him, that many of 
the neighbours couH distinguish the tone n-om 
the other; espeeU^ when Martin went up and 
down strutting tpPitter’s armour, which he h|{J bor- 
rowed to fight Jj^^ What remedies were used to 
cure Martin’s dfstemper. • ♦ ♦ 

Here the author being seized with a fit of dulness, 
(to which he is very subject,) after having read a 
poetical epistle ^ddressed to it entirely com- 
posed his senses,^ that he has not writ a line since.* 
N-B. Some things that follow after this are not in 
* ladulgraces to seetarie*. b la Scodaiid. 

Clamour that the chnrA worln danger. , 


the MS., but seem to have been written since, to 
fill up the place ot what was not thought convenient 
then to print. 

A PROJECT FOR THE UNIVERSAL 
BENEFIT OF MANKIND. 

The author, having laboured so long, and done so 
much, to serve and instruct tfic public, without any 
advantage to himself, has at last thought of a project 
which will tend to the great benefit of ah mankind 
and produce a handsome revenue to the author. He 
intends to print by subscription, in 96 large volumes 
in folio^ an exact description of Terra Australi$ in-- 
cofjnita, collected with great care and pains from 999 
leaiT.iod and pious authors of undoubted veracity. 
The whole work, illustrated with maps and cuts 
agreeable to^the subject, and* done by the best mas- 
ters, will cost but one guinea each volume to sub- 
s**ribers; one guinea to be paid in advance, and 
afterwards a guinea '‘on receiving each volume, ex- 
cept the last. This work will be of great use for all 
men, and necessary for all families, because it con- 
tains exact accounts of all the provinces, colonies, 
and mafisions of that spacious country, where, by 
a general doom, all transgressors of the' law are to 
be transported ; and every aving this work may 
choose out the fittest ^^f/oest place for himself, 
there being enough foAll, so as every one shall be 
fully satisfied. 

The author supposes that one copy of this work 
will be bought at the public charge, or out of the 
parish-rates, for every parish-church in the three 
kingdoms, and in all the dominions thereunto be- 
longing; and that every family that can command 
ten pounds per annum, even though retrenched from 
less necessary expenses, will subscribe for one* He 
does not think of giViug out above nine volumes 
yearly ; and considering the number requisite, he 
intends to print at least 100,000 for the first edition. 
He is to print proposals against next term, with a 
specimen, and a curious map of the capital city, with 
its twelve gates, from a known author, who took, an 
<{\act survey of it in a dream. Considering the 
great care and pains of the author, and the useful- 
ness of the work, he hopes every one will be ready, 
for their own good as well os his, to contribute 
cheerfully to it, and not grudge him the profit he 
may have by it, especially if it comes to a third or 
fourth edition, as he expects it will very soon. 

He doubts not but it will bc^translated into fo- 
reign languagcscby most nations of Europe, as well 
us of Asia and Africa, being of as great use to all 
those nations as to his own ; for this reason, he de- 
signs to procure patents and privileges for securing 
the whole benefit to himself from all those different 
princes and states ; and hopes to see many millions 
of this grccat work printed, in those different coun- 
tries and languages, before his death. 

After this business is pretty well established, lie 
has promised to put a friend on anoth^lr project, 
aliflost as good as this, 1^ es^blishing insurance- 
offices se very where for securing people from ship- 
wreck and several other accidents in their voyage to 
this country ; and these offices shall furnish, at a 
certain rate, pilots well versed in the route, and that 
know all Oie rocks, shelves, quicksands, &c., that 
suen pilgrims and travellers may be exposed to. Of 
these he knows a great numbf5r ready instructed in 
most countries : but the whole scheme of this mat- 
ter he is to draw up at largo and communicate to hie 
friend. 

Here ends the manuscript. 
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A FULL AND TRUE ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

BATTLE FOUGHT LAST FRIDAY BETWEEN THE ANCIENT 
AND THE MODERN BOOKS 

IN SAINT JAMES'S LIBRARY. 


THE BOOKSELLEn TO THE READEll. 

The followiDg discourse, as it is unquestionably of 
the same author, so it seems to have been written 
about the same time, with the former ; 1 meaR the 
year 1697, when the famous dUjmte was on foot 
about ancient and mddern learning. The contro- 
versy took its rise from an essay of sir William j 
Temple's upon that subject ; which was answered i 
by W. Wotton, B. D., \vith iin appendix by Dr. | 
Bentley, endeavouring to destroy the credit of /Esop ■ 
and Phalaris for authors, whom sir William Temple 1 
had, in the essay before mentioned, highly com- | 
mended. In that appendix the doctor falls hard j 
upon a now edition of Phalaris, put out by the j 
lioiiourablc Charlejj^Byyle, now earl of Orrery,* to ■ 
which Mr. Boyle rcpric."-,*}! large with great learning | 
and wit; and the doctor '%'oluminously rejoined. ' 
In this dis])utc the town highly resented to see ai: 
person of sir William Temple’s character and merits 
roughly used by the two reverend gciitlemen afore- 
sahi, and without any manner of provocation. At ' 
length, there appearing no end of the quarrel, our 
author tells us that the BOOKS in St. James's 
Library, looking upon themselves as parties princi- 
pally conceriietl, took up the contnwersy, and came 
to a decisive battle ; but the manuscript, by the in- 
jury of fortune or weather, beingiii several pldcGsr tnr- 
perfect, we cannot learn'to which side the victory fell. 

I must w«rn the reader to beware of applying to 
persons what is here meant only of books, in the 
most literal sense. So, when Virgil is mentioned, 
■we arc not to understand the person of a famous 
poet cjiUod by that name ; but only certain sheets df 
paper bound up in leather, containing in print the 
works of the said poet : and so of the rest. 

THE VIIEFACE OF THE AUTHOR. 

Satire is a sort of glass wherein beholders do ge- 
nerally discover everybody's face but their own ; 
which is the chief reason for that kind reception it 
meets with in the world, and that so very few are 
olfeuded with it. But, if it should happen other- 
wise, the danger is not great ; and I have learned 
from long experience never to apprehend mischief 
from those understandings I have been able to pro- 
voke : for anger and fury, though they add strength 
to the sinews of the body, yet arc found to relax 
those of the mind, and to render all its efforts feeble 
and impotent. 

There is a brain that will endure but one sci^m- 
ming ; let the owner gather it with discretion, and 
manage his little stock with husbandry ; bu^, of all 
things, let him beware of bringing it imder the lash 
of his betters, because that will make it all bubble 
up into imperUnence, and he will find no nqw supply. 
Wit without knowledge being a sort cr^ani, 
which gathers in a night to the top, and a skilful 
hand may be soon whipped into froth; but once 
scummeil away, what appears underneath will .be 
fit for nothing but to be thrown to the hdgs. 

A FULL AND TRUE ACCOUNT, BTC.^ 
Whoever examines, with due cireumspccti,on, into 
the annual records of time, will find it remarked that 


I war i s the child of pride, and pride the^ daugh ter of 
, Riches:— the former of which assertions may so'dn 
grunted, 1)01 one cannot so qasily**8ubBcribe to the 
latter; for pride is nearly related to beggary and 
want, cither by father or mother, and jometimes by 
both : and, to speak naturally, it *^ry seldom hap- 
pens among men to fall out when all have enough : 
invasions usually traveUing from north to south, 
that is to say, from poverty to plenty. The most 
ancient and natural grounds of quarrels are lust and 
avarice ; whicli, though we may allow to be brethren, 
or collateral branches of pride, are certainly the is- 
sues of wdnt. For, to speak in the phrase of writers 
upon politics, wc may observe in the republic of 
dogs, which in its original seems to be an insti- 
tution of the many, tliat the whole state is ever in 
the profoundest peace after a full meal ; and that 
civil broils arise among them when it happens for 
one great bone to be seized on by some leading dog, 
who either divides it among the few, and then it falls 
to an oligarchy, or keeps it to himself, and then it 
runs up to a tyranny. The same reasoning also 
holds plnce among them in thosew dissensions we be- 
hold upon a turgesceucy in any of their females. 
For the right of possession lying in common, (it be- 
ing impossible to establish a property in so delicate 
a case,) jealousies and suspicions do so abound, that 
the whole commonwealth of tnat street is reduced 
to a manifest state of war, of eveyy citizen against 
every citizen, till some one of more courage, con- 
duct, or fortune than the rest seizes and enjoys the 
prize : upon which naturally\^>ses plenty ilfeai iJ- 

burniug, and envy, and snarlTng against the happy 
dog. Again if we look upon any of these republics 
engaged in a foreign war, either of invasion or de- 
fence, wc shall find the same reasoning will serve as 
to the grounds and occasions of each; and that 
poverty or want, in some degree or other, (whether 
real or ,Jn opinion, which makca^io alteration in the 
case,) has a great share, as well as nride, on the part 
of the aggressor. 

Now, whoever will please to take this scheme, 
and either reduce or adapt to an intellectual state 
or commonwealth of leamii)g, will soon discover the 
first ground of disagreement between the two great 
parties at this time in arms, and may form just 
conclusions upon the merits of either cause. But 
the issue ^r events of this war are 'hot so easy to 
conjecture at ; for the present quarrel is so inflamed 
by the warm heads of either fa<^on, and the preten- 
sions somewhere or other so exorbitant, as not to 
admit tin Ictast overtures of aerommodation. This 
quarrel first beg.an, as I hare heafd4t afflrmed*by an 
old djveller in the neighbourhooiil, about a small 
spot of ground, lying and being upon one of the two 
tops of the hill Parnassus ; the highest and largest 
of which had, it seems, been time out of mind in 
quiet possession of certain tenants, called the Aw- 
cients ; and the other was held 1^ the Modems^ 
'But these, disliking their presen^tation, sent ceH 
tain ambassadors to the ancients, complaining of a 
great nuisance ; how the height that part of Par- 
nassus quite spoiled the prospect ofthetn/^pecially 
toward the eqats and therefore, to atoid a war. 
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offered them the choice of this alternative, either that 
the ancients would please to remove theioselvcs and 
their effects down to the lower summit, which tlie 
moderns would graciously surrender to them, and ad« 
vonce into their place ; or else the said ancients will 
give leave to the modems to come with shovels and 
mattocks, and level the said hill as low as tliey schall 
think it convenient. To which the ancients made 
answer, how little they expected such a message as 
this from a colony whom they had admitted, out of 
their owir- free grace, to so near a neighbtmrhoud. 
That, os to their own seat, they were aborigines of 
it, and therefore to talk with them of a removal or 
surrender was sa language they did not understand. 
That if the height of the hill on their side shortened 
the prospeck of the moderns, it was a disadvantage 
they could'not help ; but desired them ^to consider 
whether that injuiy (if it he any) were not largely 
■^wcompensed by the shadu and shelter it afforded 
them. That as to the levelling or digging dowm, it 
was eithdr folly or iguonince to propose it if they 
did or did not know how that side of the hill was an 
entire rock, which would break their tools and 
hearts, without any damage to itself. ‘That tliey 
would therefore advise the moderns rather to raise 
their own side of the hill than dream of pulling down 
that of the ancients ; to the former of which they 
would not only give licence, but also largely contri- 
bute. All this was rejected by the modems with 
much indignation, who still insisted upon one of the 
two expedients ; and so this difference broke out 
into a long and obstinate war, maintained on the 
one part by resolution, and by the courage of cer- 
tain leaders and allies ; but, on the other, by the 
greatness of their number, upon all defeats affording 
continual recruits. In this quarrel whole rivulets of 
ink have been exhausted, and the virulence of both 
arties enormously augmented. Now, it must be 
ere imderstood that ink is the great missive weapon 
in all battles of the learned, which, conveyed through 
a sort of cnginc^called a quill, itifiiiite numbers of 
these are darted at the enemy by the valiant on 
c with equalskill and violence, as if it were; 

an engagement of por^pinea. This malignant liquor 
was compounded, by the engineer who invented it, 
of two ingredients, which are, gall and copperas ; by 
its bitterness and venom to suit, in some degree, as 
well as to foment, th<r genius of the combatants. 
And as the Grecians, after an engagement, when 
Ijjiey could not agree about the victory, woJe wont 
to set up trophies on both sides, the beaten party 
being content to be at the sajpe expense, to keep it- 
self in countenance, (a laudable and ancient custom, 
happily revived of latq in the art of war,) so the 
learned^ after a sharp and bloody dispute, do, on 
both sides, bang out th*^ir trophies too, whichever 
comes by the worst- These trophies have largely 
inscribed on them the merits of the cause ; a full im- 
partial accounkof such a brittle, and how the victory 
fell clearlyrto the party that set them up. They are 
known to the world under severaf names; as disputes, 
arguments, rejoinders, brief considerations, answers, 
replies, remar^ . reflections, objections, <confuta- 
tions. • For a very few days they are fixed up in all 
public places, either by themselves or their i^prc- 
sentatives, for passengers to gase at; whence the 
chlefest and largest are removed to certain magazines 
they call libraries, there to remain in a quarter pur- 
posely assigned themi and thenceforth begin to be 
called hooks of controversy. 

* In these hooks is wonderfully instilled and pre- 
served the spirit of each warrior while he is alive ; 
^d after his death his soui traumdigiMes thither fo 
' *®^<>*?*L*^*^®*”* ' ^ ** more common 

Opinic^j but 1 believe ik ft with muraries as with 


other cemetries i- where some philosophers affirm 
that a certain spirit, which they call 9rutum hominis, 
hovers over the monument, till the body is cor- 
rupted and turns to dust or to worms, hut then 
vanishes or dissolyes ; so, we may say, a restless 
spirit haunts over every book, till dust or 'worms 
have seized upon it ; which to some may happen in 
a few days, but to others later*; and therefore books 
of controversy, being, of all otheia, haunted by the 
most disorderly spirits, have always been confined 
in a separate lodge from the rest ; and for fear of a 
mutual violence against each other, it was tliought 
prudent by our ancestors to hind them to the peace 
with strong iron chains. Of which invention the 
orimnal occasion was this ; When the works tff 
Scoius first came out, they were carried to a certain 
library, and iiad lodgings appointed them ; but this 
author was no sooner settled than he went to visit 
his master Aristotle ; and there both concerted toge- 
ther to seize Plato bj; main force, and turn him out 
from his ancient station among the divines, where 
he had peaceably dwelt near eight hundred years. 
The attempt succeeded, and the two usurpers havo 
reigned fixar since in his stead : but, to maintain 
quiet for the future, it was decreed that all polvmics 
orthe larger size should be l^ld /ast with a chain. 

By this expedient the,^i|^<Biic peace of libraries 
might certainly have }K^ pre8er\'cd if a new spe- 
cies of controversial books had not arisen of lute 
years, instinct ■with a more malignant spirit, from 
the war above mentioned between the learned about 
the higher summit of Parnassus, 

When these books were first admitted into the 
public libraries, 1 remember to have said, upon oc- 
casion, to several persons concerned, howl was sure 
they would create broils wherever they came, un- 
less a world of care were taken : and therefore I ad- 
vised that the champions of each side should he 
coupled together, or otherwise mixed, that, like the 
blending of contrary- poisons, their malignity might 
be employed among themselves. And it seems ( 
was neither an ill prophet nor an ill counsellor ; for 
it was nothing else but the neglect of this caution 
ifhich gave occasion to the terrible fight that hap- 
]icned on Friday last between the ancient and mo- 
dern books in the king’s library. Now, because tlie 
talk of this battle is so fresh in eveiy body's mouth, 
and the expectation of the town so great to be in- 
formed in the particulars, I, being ptfssessed of all 
qualifications requisite in an hi8b>rian, and retained 
by neither parlj^ have resolved to comply with the 
urgent importuiuty of my friends, by writing down a 
full impartial account thereof. 

The guardian of the regal library,* a person of 
groat valour, but chiefly renowned for his humanity, 
had been a fierce champion for the moderns ; and, 
in an engagement upon Parnassus, had vowed, 
with his own hands to knock down two of the an- 
cient chiefs, who guarded a small pass on the supd- 
rior rock; but, enHeavouring to climb up, was 
cru^ly obstructed by his o^n unhappy weight and 
tcnaency towards his centre; a quality to which 
those oi the moj^em party are extremely gabject; 
for, being light-headed, they have, in speculation, a 
wonderful agility, and conceive nothing too high for 
them to mount; but, in reducing to practice, disco- 
ver <a mighty pressure about their posteriors and 
their heels. Having thus failed in his design, the 
disappointed champion bore a cruet rancour to the 
ancients ; which he resolved to gratify by showing 
.all marks of his favour to the books of their adver- 
saries, and lodging them in the fairest apartments; 

**9®^*”*^'® profn<o to his **dition 

fhnlwi% says lie was rcfiisml a MS. (,y the librarv- keeper, 
Dr. Bentley ; ihc two ancients were I’halurls and Jjisou. 
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when, at the same time, whatever book had the 
boldness to owuataelf for an advocate of the ancients 
was buried alive in some obscure corner, and threat- 
ened, upon the least displeasure, to be turned out 
of doors. Besides, it so happened that about this 
time there was a strange cotifusion of place among 
all the books in the library ; for which several rea- 
sons were assigned. Siome imputed it to a great 
heap of learned dust, which a perverse wind blew 
off from a s^elf of moderns into the keeper’s eyes. 
Others affirmed he had a humour to pick the worms 
out of the schoolmen, and swallow them fresh and 
fasting; whereof some fell upon his spleen, and 
some dimed up into his head, to the great perturba- 
tion of both. And lastly, others maintained that, 
by walking much in the dark about the library, ne 
bad quite lost the situation of it out. oft his head; 
and therefore, in replacing his books, he was apt to 
mistake, and clap Des Caries next to Aristotle ; poor 
Plato had got between Hobbes apd the Seven AVise 
!M asters, and Virgil was hemmed in with Hr} den on 
one sid<‘ and Withers on tlic other. 

Meanwhile those hooks that were advocates for 
the moderns chose out oue from among t1;^cm to 
make a progress through the whole library, examine 
the number and strength of their party, and concert 
their atFairs. This me^t3)ger performed all things 
very industri^sly, and broug'e^ back with him a list 
of their forces, in all, fifty thousand, consisting 
chiefly of light-horse, lieavy-armcd foot, and mer- 
cenaries ; whereof the foot were in general but 
sorrily armed and worse clad ; their horses large, 
but extremely out of case and heart ; however, some 
few, by trading among the ancients, had furnished 
themselves tolerably enough. 

AVhile things were in this ferment, discord grew 
extremely high; hot words pas^pd on both sides, 
and ill hlood was jilentifully bred. Here a solitary 
ancient, sipicexed up among a whole shelf of mo- 
derns, offered fairly to dispute the case, and to prove 
by manifest reason that the priority was due to 
them from long possession, and in regard of their 
prudence, antiquity, and, above all, their great 
merits toward the moderns. But these denied the 
premises, and seemed very much to wonder how 
the ancients could pretend to insist upon their anti- 
quity, when it was so plain (if they went to that) 
that the modems were much the more ancient of 
the two. As for any obligations they owed to the 
ancients, they renounced them all. It is true, said 
tijey, we are informed some few of our party have 
been so mean to borrow their subsistci^ce from you; 
but the rest, infinitely the greater number, (and 
especially we ^French and English,) w'cre so far 
from stooping to so base an example, that there 
never passed, till this very hour, six words between 
us. For our horses were of our own breeding, our 
arms of our own forging, and our clotnes of our own 
cuttijig out and sewing. Plato was by cliance up on 
the next shelf, and observing those that spoke to be 
in the ragged plight mentioned a while ago ; their 
jades lean and ^ foundered, '^heir weapons of rotted 
wood, their armour rustv, and nothing but«rags 
underneath ; he laughed loud, and iif liis pleasant 
way swore, by , he believed them. 

Now, the modems had not proceeded in their late 
negotiation with secrecy enougjii to escape the notiqe 
of the enemy. For those advocates who had begun 
the quarrel, by setting first on foot the dispute of 
precedency, talked so loud of coming to a battle, 
(hat sir William Temple » happened to overhear 
them, and gave immemato intelligence to the an- 
cients; who thereupon drew up their scattered 
troops together, resolving to act upon the defensive ; 

• The autci vrho espoused the cause of ancient learn&g. 


upon which, several of the modems fled over to 
their «party« and among the rest Temple himself. 
This Temple, having been educated and long con- 
versed among the ancients, was, of all the modems, 
their greatest favourite, and became their greatest 
champion. 

Th^gs were at this crisis when a material acci- 
dent fell out. For upon the highest corner of a 
large window there dwelt a certain spider, swollen 
up to the first magnitude by the destruction of infi- 
nite numbers of Hies, whose spoils lay scatsbred be- 
fore the 'gates of his palace, like humdn bones 
before the cave of some giant. The avenues to his 
castle were guarded witli turnpikes aAd palisadoes, 
ail after the modem way of fortification. After you 
hud passed several courts you came to dhe centre, 
wherein you pight behold the constable ffimself in 
his own lodgings, which had windows fronting to 
each avenue, and ports to sally out upon all occa- 
sions of prey or defence. In tliis mansion he had 
for some time dwelt hi peace and plenty, without 
danger to his person by swallows from above, or to 
bis palace by brooms from below : when it was the 
pleasure of Ibrtune to conduct thither a wandering 
bee, to whose curiosity a broken pane in the glass 
had discovered itself, and in he went ; where, expa- 
tiating a while, he at last happened to alight upon 
one of the outward walls of the spider’s citadel; 
yhich, yielding to the unequal weight, sunk down 
to the very foundation. Thrice he endeavoured to 
force his passage, and tlirice the centre shook. The 
spider within, feeling the terrible convulsion, sup- 
(losed at first that nature was approaching to her 
final dissolution ; or else, that Beelzebub, with all . 
bis legions, was come to revenge the death of many 
thousands of his subjects whom his enemy had slain 
and devoured. However, he at length valiantly re- 
solved to issue forth and meet his fate. Meanwhile 
the hce had acquitted himself if his toils, and, 
posted securely at some distance, was employed in 
cleansing his wings, and disengaging them from the 
ragged remnants of the cobweb. By this time the 
spider was adventured out, when, beholding- tlw*' 
chasms, the ruins, and dilapidations of his fortress, 
he WHS very near at his wits’ end ; he stonued and 
swore like a madman, and swelled till he was ready 
to burst. At length, casting his eye upon the bee, 
and wisely gathering causes fA)m 9%-ents, (for they 
knew eacli other by sight,) A plague split you, said 
he, for a giddy son of a whore ; is it you, with a 
vengeance, that have made this litter hcrel could 
not you look before you^ ,n^d be d — dt do you think 
I have nothing else to do (in the devil’s name) but 
to mend and repair after your ^rse 1 — Good words, • 
friend, said the bee (having now pruned himself, 
and being disposed to droll) : 1*11 give you my hand 
and word to come near your kennel no more ; I was 
never in such a confounded pickle since 1 was bom. 
— Sirrah, replied the spider, if it wU'e not for 
breaking an ^Id custom in our family, never to stir 
abroad against an cneiTiy, 1 should come and teach 
you better manners. — 1 pray have patience, said the^ 
bee, or youMl spend your substance, and, for aught I • 
see, you may stand in need of it all, toward the Re- 
pair of ^'our liouse. — Hogue, rogue, replied the 
spider, yet methinks you should have more respect 
to a person whom all the world allows to be so 
much your betters. — By my troth, said the becj 
the comparison will amount to a ’^ery good jest ; 
au<l you will do me a favour to Jet me know the 
re^Jsons that all the world is pleased to use in so 
hopeful a dispute. At this the spider, having swelled 
himself into the size and posture of a cQjsputant, bet> 
gan his argument ih the true spirit of controversy, 
with resolution to, he heai|U|^ scurriklhs and angry. 
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to urge on his own reasona, without the least regard 
to the answers or objections of his opposite; and 
~ fully predetermined in his mind against all conTiction. 

Not to disparage myself, said he, by the comparison 
with such a rascal, what art thou but a vagabond 
without house or home, without stock or inherit- 
ance Y bom to no possession of your own, butMi pair 
of wings and a drone-pipe. Your livelihood is a 
universal plunder upon nature ; a freebooter over 
fields and gardens ; and, for the sake of stealing, 
will roh a nettle as easily as a violet. 'VV'hcreas 1 
am a doifiestic animal, furnished with a native stock 
within myself. This large castle (to show my im- 
provements fii the mathematics^) is all built with 
my own hands, and the materials extracted alto- 
gether out^of my own person. 

I am g*lad, rjiswered the bee, to hea^ you grant at 
least that I am come honestly by my wings and my 
'***voice ; for then, it seemr, I am obliged to Ucaven 
alone for my flights and my music ; and Providence 
would pever have bestowed ^n me two such gifts, 
without designing them for the noblest ends. I visit 
indeed all the flowers and blossoms of the field and 
garden ; but whatever I collect thence bnriches my- 
self, without the least injury to their beauty, their 
smell, or their taste. Now, for you and your skill 
in architecture and other mathematics, I have little 
to say : in that building of yours there might, for 
aught I know, have' been labour and method 
enough ; but, by woful experioiiee for us both, it is 
too plain the materials are naught ; and I hope you 
will henceforth take waniing, and consider duration 
matter, as well as method and art. You boast 
.,^^wdeed of being obliged to no other creature, but of 
drawing and spinning out all from yourself ; that is 
to say, if wc may judge of the liquor in the vessel 
by what issues out, you possess a good plentiful 
store of dirt and poison in your breast ; and, though 
I would by no means lessen or disparage your 
genuine stock £>f either, yet 1 doubt you are some- 
what obliged, for an increase of both, to a little 
foreign assistance. Your inherent portion of dirt 
•ttoesHot fail of o^’j^uisitions, ¥y sweepings exhaled 
from below ; and one insect furhishes you with a 
share of poison to destroy another. So that, iii 
short, the question conies all to this ; whether is the 
nobler being of the two, that which, by a lazy con- 
templation of fottr intnes round, by an overweening 
pride, feeding and engendering on itself, turns all 
« into excrement and venom, producing noKiing nt all 
but flybane and a cobweb; or that which, by a 
universal range, with longL**eaTch, much study, true 
Judgment, and distinction of things, brings home 
honey and wax. ^ 

This dispute' was iqanaged with sucli eagerness, 
clamour, and warmth, that the two parties of books, 
in arm# below, stood silent a while, waiting in sus- 
pense what would be the issue ; whkh was not long 
und^termin#! : for the bee, grown impatient at so 
much loss of time, fled straij^ht away to a bed of 
.roses, without looking for a reply, and left the 
i^ider, like an orator, collected in himself, and just 
'prepared to burst out. * 

It happened upon this emeigency that JSsop broke 
silence first. He had been of late most barbarously 
treated by a strange effect of the regent’s humanity, 
who had tom off his title-page, sorely defaced one 
half of his leaves, and chained him fast among a ' 
shelf of modems. Where, soon discovering how 
high the quarrel was Ukely to proceed, he tried all 
his arts, and turned himself to a thousand forms. 
At length, in the borrowed shape of an ass, the 
regent mistodk him far a modern | by which means 
4 , hehad time and opportunity to es^pe to the anciqnts, 

* CQBtaoded tor the eacsttence of modem 


just when the spider and the bee were entering into 
their contest ; to which he gave hie attention with a 
world of pleasure, and, when it was ended, swore 
in the loudest key that in all his life he had never 
known two cases so parallel and adapt to each other 
as that in the window and this upon the shelves. 
The disputants, said he, have admirably managed 
the dispute between them, have taken in the full 
strength of all that is to be said on -both sides, and 
exhausted the substance of every argugient pro and 
cofi. It is but to adjust the reasonings of both to 
the present quarrel, then to compare and apply the 
labours and fruits df each, as the bee has learnedly 
deduced them, and we shall find the conclusion fall 
p^in and close upon the moderns and us. For pray, 
gentlemen, was ever anything so modem as the 
spider in his air, his turpf^ aud his paradoxes? he 
argues in the behalf of you his brethren and him- 
self with many boastings of his native stock and 
great genius ; that- 1^*^ spins and spits wholly from 
himself, and scorns to own any obligation or assist- 
ance from without. Then he displays to you his 
great skill In architecture and improvement in the 
mathcpiatics. To all this the bee, as an advocate 
retained by us the ancients, thinks fit to answer, 
that, if one may judge of the great genius or imen- 
tloiis of the moderns they have produced, 

you will hardly have e .nntenance to b|pr you out in 
boasting of either. Erect your schemes with as 
much method and skill as you please; }et, if the 
materials be noUiing but dirt, s|ftin out of your own 
entrails (the guts of modern brains), the eUiHce will 
conclude at last in a cobweb ; the duration of which, 
like that of other spiders' webs, maybe imputed to 
their being forgotten, or neglected, or hid in a corilcr. 
For anything else of genuine that the moderns may 
]irctend to, 1 cannot recollect ; unless it be a large 
vein of wrangling and satire, much of a nature and 
substance with the spider’s poison ; which, however 
they pretend to spit wholly out of themselves, is im- 
proved by the same arts, by feeding upon the insects 
and vermin of the age. As for us the ancients, we are 
content, with the bee, to pretend to nothing of our 
own beyond our wings and our voice : that is to say, 
our flights and our language. For the rest, what- 
ever we have got has been by infinite labour and 
search, and ranging through every corner of nature ; 
the clitrcrence is, that, instead of dirt and poison, we 
have rather chosen to fill our hives with honey and 
wax ; thus furnishing mankind with the tw'o floblest 
of things, which are sweetness and light. 

It is wonderful to conceive the tumult arisen 
among the books upon the close of this long descant 
of jEsop : both parties took the hint, and heightened 
their animosities so on a sudden, that they resolved 
it should come to a battle. Immediately the two 
main bodies withdrew, under their several ensigns, 
to the farther parts of the library, and there entered 
into cabals and consults upon the present emergency. 
The moderns were in very warm debates upon the 
choice of their leaders ;^aud nothing less than the 
fear impending from their enemies #outd have kept 
them^'from mutinies upon this occasion. The differ- 
ence was greatest among the horse, where every pri- 
vate trooper pretended to the chief command, from 
Tasso and Milton to Dryden and Withers. The light- 
bjrse* w!we commandiid by Cowley and Despreaux.** 
There came the bowmen<^ under their valiant leaders, 
Des Cartes, Gassendi, and Hobbes ; whose strength 
was such that they could shoot their arrows beyond 
the atmosphere, never to fall down again, but turn 
like that of Evander, into meteors ; or, like the 

• The epic poeti were full-armed honetaea *, the lyrical holds 
lif^t'horie. 

|> More commonly kaown by the name of Botteou. 

« The philosophers, whether physical or mettphyslcal. 
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eannon-ball, into stars. Paracelsus brought a squa- 
dron of stinkji^t-flingers from the snowy mountains 
of Rhfctia. - There came avast body of dragoons* of 
different nations, under the leading of Harvey,^ their 
great aga : part armed with scythes, the weapons of 
death ; part with lances and long knives, all steeped 
in poison ; part shot bullets of a most malignant 
nature, and used white powder, which infallibly 
killed without report. There came several bodies of 
heavy-armed foot, all mercenaries, under the ensigns 
of GuicciaMini, Davila, Polydore Virgil, Buchanan, 
Mariana, Camden, and others. The engineers were 
commanded by Regiomontanus andWilkins. The rest 
was a confused multitude, led by Scotus, Aquinas, 
and Bellarmiiie ; of mighty bulk and stature, but with- 
out cither arms, courage, or discipline. In the last 
place came infinite swains of calones,** a disorderly 
rout led by L' Estrange; rogues and ragamuffins, 
that follow the camp for nothing but the plunder, ail 
W'ithout coats« to cover them. 

The army of the ancients was much fewer in 
number ; Homer led the horse, and Binder the light- 
horse ; Euclid was chief engineer ; Blato and Aris- 
totle commanded the bowmen ; Herodotus ai^d Livy 
the foot; Hippocrates the dragoons; the allies, led 
by VossiuB afid Temple, brouglit up the rear. 

All things violcntiy^*^diug to a decisive battle, 
Fame, who much frequent‘6»l^ ®iid had a large apart- 
ment fornierfy assigned her in the regal library, fled 
up straight to Jupiter, to whom she delivered a fiiith- 
ful account of all that passed between the two parties 
below ; for among the gods she always tells truth. 
Jove, in great concern, convokes a council in the 
milky way. The senate assembled, he declares the 
occasion of convening them; a bloody battle just 
impendent between two migiity armies of ancient 
and modem creatures, called bpoks, wherein the 
celestial interest was but too deeply concerned. 
Momus/^ the patron of the modems, made an excel- 
lent speech in their favour, which was answered by 
I'allas, the, protectress of the ancients. The assem- 
bly was divided in their affections; when Jupiter 
commanded tlie book of fate to be laid before him. 
Immediately were brqught by Mercury three large 
volumes in folio, containing memoirs of all things 
past, present, and to come. The clasps were of silver 
fiouhle gilt, the covers of celestial turkey leather, 
and the paper such as here on earth might pass almost 
for vellum. Jupiter, having silently read the decree, 
would communicate the import to none, but presently 
shut U]> the book. * 

^Vithout the doors of this assembly there attended 
a vast number of light, nimble gods, menial servants 
to Jupiter : these are his ministering instruments in 
all aflairs below. ‘Thev travel in a caravan, more or 
less together, and arc fastened to each other, like a 
link of gallcy-slavesii by a light chai% which passes 
from them to Jupiter's great toe : ahd yet, in re- 
ceiving or delivering a message, they may never 
approach above the lowest step of his throne, where 
he and they whisper to each other through a large 
hollow trunk. J^hesc deitJbs are called by mortaf 
men accidents or events; but the gods call them 
second causes. Jupiter having delivered his message 
to a certain number of these dii%iitiei, they flew 
immediately down to the pinnacle of the regal library, 

• Harvey, who discovered the eittulation of thet^lood. • 
discovery much Insisted ^ the advocates for the modems^ 
and excepted against as doiibtml or erroneous by sir W, Temple. 

^ Calones, fly calling this disorderly rout adones. the 
author points Imth his and c^temivt ogaint all sorts of 
mercenary scribblers. Sir Roger L Es^nge was distinguished 
by hU activity in this dirty wurfere in the reigns of Charlee 
if. an d James. 

• Tlicse are pamphlets, which are not bmind or covered. 

• (hs.aeeounVof the superiority claimed for fhw in works of 

hmnoiiT.' • ^ 
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and consulting a few minutes, entered unseen, and 
disposed 4ie parties according to their orders. ^ 

Meanwhile Momus, fearing the worst, and calling 
to mind , an ancient prophecy which bore no very 
good face' to his children the modems, bent his flight 
to the region of a malignant deity csdled Criticism. 
ShcCdwelt on the top of a snowy mountain in Nova 
Zembla ; there Momus found her extended in her 
den, upon the spoils of numberless volumes, half 
devoured. At her right hand sat Ignorance, her 
father ajid husband, blind with age; a^t her left, 
Pride, her mother, dressing her up in the scraps 
of paper herself had tom. There was Opinion, 
her sister, light of foot, hood-winked, and head- 
strong, yet giddy and perpetually turning. About 
her played her children, Noise and iijipudence, 
Dulness and Vanity, Fo8itivenes8,<*^Pedantry, and 
111-manncrs. The goddess herself had claws like a 
cat ; her head, and ears, and voice, resembled those 
of an ass; her teeth fallen out before, her eyes 
turned inward, as if she looked only upon herself ; 
her diet was the overflowing of her own gall ; her 
spleen was so large as to stand prominent, like a 
dug of the first rate ; nor Avanted cxcrescencies in 
form of teats, at which a crew of ugly monsters were 
greedily sucking; and, what is wonderful to con- 
ceive, the bulk of spleen increased faster than the 
sucking could diminish it. Goddess, said Momus, 
can you sit idly here while our devout worshippers, 
the moderns, are this minute entering into a cruel 
battle, and perhaps now lying under the swords of 
their enemies 1 who then hereafter Avill ever sacrifice 
or build altars to our divinities 1 Haste, therefor^^ ^ 
to the British isle, and, if possible, prevent theiir ' 
destruction ; while I make factions among the gdds^ 
and gain them over to our party. 

Momus, having thus delivered himself, staid not 
for an answer, but left the goddeys to her own re- 
sentment. Up she rose in a rage, and, as it is the 
form upon such occasions, began a soMloquy : It is 1 
(said she) who give wisdom to infants and idiots ; 
by me children grow wiser than their parents, 
by me beaux beeome politiciar*'; 'and schoolboys' 
'judges of philosophy ; by me sophisters debate and 
conclude upon the depths of knowledge; and 
coffeehouse wits, instinct by me, can correct an 
author's style, and display his minutest errors, with- 
out understanding a syllable fif hU' matter or his 
language ; by me striplings spend their judgment, 
as they do'Hheir estate, before it comes into their 
hands. It is I who have deposed wit and knowledge 
from their empire over p^*try, and advanced myself 
in their stead. And shall a few upstart ancients 
dare to oppose met — But come, itiy aged parent, and 
you, my children dear, and jlhou, my beauteous 
sister ; let us ascend my charioL and haste to assist 
our devout modems, who are now sacrificing to us 
a hecatomb, as I perceive by that glhitefid smell 
which from tl^nce reaches my nostrils. m 

The goddess and hei; train, having mounted the 
chariot, which was drawn by tame geese, flew over 
infinite regions, shedding her influence in due places, 
till at length she arrived at her beloved island of ’ 
Britain ; but in hovering over its metropolis, what 
blessings^id she not let fall upon her seminaries of 
Gresham and Covent-garden ! And now she reached 
the fatal plain of St. James's library, at what time 
the two armies Avere upon the point to engage ; 
where, entering with all her caravan unseen, and ' 
landing upon a case of 8liGlves,*now deserf, but once 
inhabited by a colony of virtuqsoes, she staid a while 
to observe the postiue of both armies. 

But here the tender cares of a^mother1>eginto.flU 
her thoughtt and move in her breast: for at the hehd 
of a troop of modern bowmen she cast 
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her son Wotton, to whom the fates hod assigned a 
very short thread. 'W otton, a young hcrc^ whom an 
unkno^vn father of mortal race hegot by stolen em- 
braces with this goddess. He was the darling of 
his mother above all her children, and she resolved 
to go and comfort him. But first, according to the 
good old custom of deities, she cast about to citange 
her shape, for fear the divinity of her countenance 
might dazzle his mortal sight and overchai-ge the rest 
of his senses. She therefore gathered up her person 
into an *&ctavo compass : her body gvew white and 
arid, and*split in pieces with dryness; tne thick 
turned into pasteboard, and the thin into paper; 
upon which h^ parents and children artfully strewed 
a black juice, or decoction of gall and soot, in form 
of letters: <ier head, and^ voice, and spleen, kept 
their primitive^^orm ; and* that which before was a 
^over of skin did still continue so. In this guise 
she marched on towards tl« moderns, undistinguish- 
able in .shape and dress from the divine Bentley, 
Wotton’s dearest friend. Brave Wolton, said the 
goddess, why do our trops stand idle here, to spend 
their present v igour and opportunity of the dayl 
away, let us haste to the generals, and advise to give 
the onset immediately. Having spoke thus, she 
took the ugliest of her monsters, full glutted from her 
spleen, and flung it invisibly into his mouth, which, 
flying straight up into his head, squeezed out his | 
cyc-balls, gave him a distorted look, and half o\cr^ 
turned his brain. 'J’hcn she privately ordered two 
of her beloved children, Dulricss and Ill-manners, 
closely to attend his person in all encounters. 
Having thus accoutred him, she vanished in a 
mist, and the hero perceived it was the goddess his 
mother. 

The destined hour of fate being now arrived, the 
fight began; whereof, before I dare adventure to 
make a particular description, 1 must, after the 
example of other authors, petition for a liundrcd 
tongues, and pioutl^s, and hands, and pens, which 
would all he too little to X’^ffurm so immense a 
work. Say, goddess, that presUlcst over history, 
who it was that advanced in the field of battle! 
Paracelsus, at the head of his dragoons, observing 
Galen in the adverse wing, darted his javelin with a 
mighty force, which the brave ancient received uxmn 
his shield, the point breaking in the second fold. 

# « * * 

Ilic pauca 

* * ♦ desunt. 

They bore the wounded aga* on their shields to his 
chariot * * ^ * 

Deaunt ^ * 

nonnulla. ^ ^ * * 

Then Aristotle, ob^rving Bacon advance with a 
furious mien, drew his bow to the head, and let fly 
bis arrow, which missed the valiant modern and 
went whizzizii over his head ; but Des Cartes it hit ; 
tha steel pAnt Quickly found a defec| in his head- 
piece; it pierced the leath^ and the pasteboard, 
and went in at his right eye. The torture of the 
pain whirled the valiant bow-man round till death, 
likp a star of superior influence, drew ftim into his 
own vortex. 

Jngenahiatua * * * 

hie in MS. • # • ♦ 

* ^ when Homer appeared at the head 

of the cavalry, mounted on a Airious horse, with 
difficulty managed by the rider himself, but which 
no other id'ortal durit approach ; he rode among the 
enemy’s ranks, and bore down all before him. Bay, 
goddess, whom he slew first and whom he slew last ! 

■ Doctor Harvey. It not thoi^t proper to name hie 
aatagonist, bnt only to Intiraafe'^fbat newne wKmiidod*: 'otltor 
mNwriu aSite axMirea by the htaioe Ihat 


First, Gondibert* advanced against him, clad in 
heavy armour and^ mounted on a sta^ sober gelding, 
not so famed for his speed as his docility in kneeling 
whenever his rider would mount or alight. He Imd 
made a vow to Pallas tliat he would never Jeave the 
field till he had spoiled Homer of his armour: mad- 
man, who had never once seen the wearer, nor un- 
derstood his strength ! Hiyi Homer overthrew, 
horse and man, to the ground, there to be trampled 
and choked in the dirt. Then with a long spear 
he slew Denham, a stout modem, wHb from his 
father’s side derived his lineage from Apollo, but his 
mother was of mortal race. He fell, and bit the 
earth. The celestial part Apollo took, and made it 
a star ; but the terrestrial lay wallowing upon the 
gr(fuud. Then Homer slew Sam Wesley with a kick 
of his horsc^s heel; he tookJPerrault by mighty force 
out of his saddle, then hurled him at Fontcnelle, 
with the same blow dashing out both their brains. 

On the loft w'ing of the horse Virgil ajmeared, in 
shining armour, completely fitted to his body: he 
was mounted on a dapple-gray steed, the ^wness 
of whose pace was an cllect of the highest mettle and 
vigour.^ Uc cast his eye on the adverse wing, with 
a desire to find an object worthy of his valour, when 
behold upon a sorrel gelding of a monsfrous size ap- 
peared a foe, issuing from ^(P-^ng the thickest of the 
enemy’s squadrons; nis speed was less than his 
noise ; for his horse, old and lean, spent the dregs of 
his strength in a high trot, which, though it made 
slow .advances, yet caused a loud clashing of his 
armour terrible to hear. The two cavaliers had 
now ajiproachcd within the throw of a lance, when 
the stranger desfred a jiarley, and, lifting up the 
vizor of his helmet, a face hardly appeared from 
within which, after a pause, was known for that of 
the renowned Dr^d^en. The brave ancient suddenly 
started, as one possessed with surprise and disap- 
pointment together; for the helmet was nine times 
too large for tlie head, which appeared situate far in 
the hinder part, even like the lady in a lobster^ or 
like a mouse under a canopy of state, or like a 
bhrivelled beau from within the penthouse of a 
modern periwig; and the voice was suited to the 
visage, sounding weak and remote. Drydcn, in a 
long harangue, soothed up the good ancient ; called 
him father, and, by a large deduction of genealogies, 
made it plainly appear that they were nearly related.** 
Then he humbly [iroposed an ^^(change of armour, 
as a lusting mark of hospitality between them. Virgil 
consented (for the goddess Diffidence came unseen, 
and cast a mi&t before his eyes), though his was of 
gold and cost a hundred beeves, the other’s but of 
rusty iron. However, this glittering armour became 
the modern yet worse than his own. Then they 
agreed to exchange horses ; biik when it came to 
the trial, Dryden was afraid asd utterly unable to 
mount. * 

• • * Alter hiatus 

* • • • mJfS. 

Lucan appeared upon a fiery horse of admirable 
shape, but headstremgf bearing the rider where he 
list rover the field ; he made a mighty slaughter 
among the enemy’s horse ; which destruction to stop, 
Blackmore, a fai^us modem (but one of the, mer- 
cenaries), strenuously opposed himself, and dart^ 
his Jav^n with a s^ong hand, which, falling abort 
of its mark, struck deep in the earth. Then Lucan 
threw 'a lance ; but JEsculapius cam^ unseen and 
turned off the point. Brave modem, said Lucan, 1 
perceive some god protects you,® for never did my arm 
so deceive me before : but what mortal can contend 

• An heroic poem by Sir W. Daveouni In stoii^of four lioea 

r Allnding to the Preliminary Dlwertattonein Dryden’a.Vlivii 

« Ilif skill as a ph|jjpician atoned (hr his dnlueis os a poet. 
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with a god Y Therefore, let us fight no longer, hut 
present gifts to each other. Lucan then bestowed 
the modem a pair of spurs, and Blackmore gare 
Lucan a bridle. ****** 
PaucadiMunt. * , * * * * * 

* * 4^.ili««4i4i4i 

Creech: but the goddess Dulness took a cloud, 
formed into the shape Horace, armed and mounted, 
and placed in a fiying posture before him. Glad 
was the ca^yalier to begin a combat with a fiying foe, 
and pursued the image, threatening aloud ; till at last 
it led him to the peaceful bower of his father, Ogleby, 
by whom he was disarmed and assigned to his repose. 

Then Pindar slew , and , and Oldham, 

and , and A fra* the Amazon, light of foot ; n%ver 

advancing in a direct line, but wheeling with incre- 
dible agility and force, 4ie made a terriBle slaughter 
among the enemy’s light horse. Him when Cowley 
observed, his generous heart burnt within him, and 
he advanced against the fierce aairient, imitating his 
address, his pace, and career, as well as the vigour 
of his horse and his own skill would allow. When 
the two cavaliers had approached within the length 
of three javelins, first Cowley threw a lance^ which 
missed Pindar, and, passing into the enemy’s ranks, 
fell ineffectual to th^rqpnd. Tlien Pindar darted 
a javelin so large ana^vj'hty, that scarce a dozen 
cavaliers, as cavaliers arc ih^ur degenerate days, 
could raise it from the ground ; yet he threw it with 
ease, and it went, by an unerring hand, singing 
through the air ; nor could the modern have avoided 
present death if he had not luckily opposed the 
shield that had been given him by Yenus.^ And 
now both heroes drew their swords ; but the modern 
was 80 aghast and disordered that he knew not 
where be was ; his shield dropped from his hands ; 
thrice he fled, and thrice he could not escape ; at 
last he turned, and lifiing up his hand in the posture 
•of a suppliant. Godlike Pindar, said he, spare my 
life, and possess my horse, with these arms, beside 
the ransom which my friends will give when they 
hear 1 am alive and your prisoner. Dog! said 
Pindar, let j'our ransom slay with your friends ; hut , 
your carcase shall be left for the fowls of the air and 
the beasts of the field. With that he raised his 
sword, and, with a mighty stroke, cleft the wretched 
modem in twain, the sword pursuing the blow; and 
one half lay panting on the ground, to he trod in 
ieces by the horses’ feet ; the other half was home 
y the frighted steed tjirough the field. This Venus 
took, washed it seven times in ambrosia, then struck 
it thrice with a sprig of amaranth ; upon which the 
leather grew round and soft., and the leaves turned 
into feathers, and, being gilded before, continued 
gilded still ; so it became a dove, and she harnessed 
it to her chariot. * * * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

• * • • ■ ♦ • Hiatus valde cte- 

♦ ^ • JiendusinMS. 

THE BPISODR OP BBNTLBY ABD WOTTON. 

Day being far spent, and the numerous forces of 
the moderns half inclining !b a letreat, there issuea 
forth ^ from a squadron of their h'eaTy-aritted foBt a 
captain whose name was Bentley, the most deformed 
of all the modems ; tall, but witnofit shape or come- 
liness; large, but without strength or proportion. 
His armour was patched up of a thousand incohe* 
rent pieces ; and the sound of it, as he marched, 
was loud and dty, like that made by the fall of a 
sheet of lee<l> which'^an Etesian wind blows sud- 
denly down from the roof of some steeple. His 
helmet was of old rusty iron, but the vizor was 
brass, which, tainted by his breath, corrupted into 
copperas, nor wanted from the same fountain ; 

• Mtt. Afra Behn. * His posm e&Hed The Mistress.*’ 


so that, whenever provoked by anger or labour, an 
atramentduB quality, of most malignant nature, 
was seen to distil from his lips. In his right hand 
he grasped a flail, and (that he might never be un- 
provided of an offensive weapon) a vessel fuP of 
ordi^e in his left.* Thus completely armed, he 
advanced with a slow and heavy pace where the 
modern chiefs were holding a consult upon the Sum of 
things ; who, as he came onwards, laughed to behold 
his crooked leg and humped shoulder, whicll his boot 
and ariimur, vainly endeavouring to hide, Were forced 
to comply with and expose. The generals made use 
of him for his talent of railing ; whi(di, kept within 
government, proved frequently of great service to 
their cause, but, at other times, did more nkischief than 
good ; for, at the least touch of offcncej^and dfteu with- 
out any at Bll, he would, like a wounded elephant, 
convert it against his leaders. Such, at this juncture," ' 
was the disposition of Bentley ; grieved to see the 
enemy prevail, and •dissatisfied with everybody’s 
conduct but his own. He humbly gave the modern 
generals to understand that he conceived, w'ith great 
submission,* they were all a pack of rogues, and 
fools, and sons of whores, and d — d cowards, and 
confounded loggerheads, and illiterate whelps, and 
nonsensical scoundrels ; that, if himself had been 
constituted general, those presumptuous dogs, the 
ancients, would long before this have been beaten 
Sjut of the field. You, said he, sit here idle ; but 
when I, or any other valiant modern, kill an enemy, 
you are sure to seize the spoil. But I will not 
march one foot against the foe till you all swear to 
me that whomever I take or kill, his arms I shall 
quietly possess. Bentley having spoken thus, 
Scaligcr, bestowing him a sour look, Miscreant 
prater ! said he, eloquent only In thine ovm eyes, 
thou railest without wit, or truth, or discretion. 
The malignity of thy temper pcrvcIJrtcth nature ; 'thy 
learning makes thee more barbarous ; thy study of 
humanity more inhuman ; thy conversH among poets, 
more grovelling, miry, and dull. All arts of civil- 
izing others render thee rude and nntractable ; oourU 
^ have taught thee ill manners, anu^J^^ite conversation 
has finished thee a pedant. Besides, a greater cow- 
ard burdeneth not the army. But never despond ; 
I pass my word, whatever spoil thou takest shall 
certainly be thy own ; tliough I hope that vile carcase 
will first become a prey to kites and worms. 

Bentley durst not reply ; but, half choked with 
spleen ana rage, withdrew, in full resolution of per- 
forming some great achievement. With him, for 
his aid and companion, h(i^ok his beloved Wotton ; 
resolving by policy or surpri^ to attempt «ome 
neglected quarter of the ancient’s drmy. They 
began their march over carcas^ of their slaughtered 
friends ; then to the right of their own forces ; then 
wheeled northward, tiU they came to Aldrovandus’s 
tomb, which they passed on the side of tl)f declining 
sun. And now they arrived, with fear, toward flie 
enemy’s out-guards ; looking about, if haply they 
might spy the quarters of the wounded, or some 
straggling sleepers, unarmed and remote from the 
reift. As wnen two mongrel curs, whom natinre 
greediness and domestic want provoke and join in 
partnership, though fearful, nightly to inv^e the 
folds of some rich grazier, they, with tails depressed 
and lolling tongues, creep soft and slow ; meanwhile 
the conscious moon, now in her zenith, on their 
guilty heads darts perpendicular mys ; non dare they 
hark, though much provoked at her refulgent visage, 
whether seen in puddle by reflection or in sj^ere 
direct ; but one surveys the region round, while the 
other scouts the plain, if haply to discover, at dis- 
• l^e^^non here spoken of is fiunous for letting By at 
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tance from the flock, some carcase half deyoured, 
the refuse of gorged wolves or ominous ra'^ens. So 
marched this lovely, loving pair of friends, nor with 
less fear and circumspection, when at a distance 
they ^ might perceive two shining suits of armour 
hanging upon an oak, and the owners not far off in 
a profound sleep. The two friends drew lots, 'and 
the pursuing of this adventure fell to Bentley; on he 
went, and in his van Confusion and Amaze, while 
Horror and Affright brought up the rear. As he 
came near,*behold two heroes of the ancient 'j army, 
Fhalaris and ARsop, lay fast asleep ; Bentley would 
fain have despnSched them both, and, stealing close, 
aimed his flail at Phalaris's breast. But then the 
goddess Affjsght, interposing, caught the modern in 
her icy arifls^ ai^ dragged Sim from the danger she 
foresaw ; both the dormant heroes happened to turn 
^ the same instant, thougli soundly sleeping, and 
busy in a dream. For rharlaris^ was just that 
minute dreaming how a most vile poetaster had 
lampooned him, and how he had got him roaring in 
his bull. And A£sop dreamed that, as he and the 
ancient chiefs were lying on the groundc a wild ass 
broke loose, ran about, trampling and kicking and 
dunging in their faces. Bentley, leaving tlie two 
heroes asleep, seized on both their armours, and 
withdrew in quest of his darling Wotton. 

He, in the mean time, had wandered long in search 
of some enterprise, till at length he arrived at a* 
small rivulet that issued from a founmin liard bj*, 
called, in the language of mortal men, Helicon. 
Here he stopped, and, parched with thirst, resolved 
to allay it in this limpid stream. Thrice with pro- 
fane hands he essayed to raise the water to his lips, 
and thrice it slipped all through his fliigers. Then 
he stooped prone on his breast, but, ere his mouth 
had kissed the liquid crjstal, Apollo came, and in 
the channel held Mis shield betwixt the modern and 
the fountain, so that he drew up nothing hut mud. 
For, although tio fountain on earth can compare 
with the clearness of Helicon, yet there lies at bot- 
tom a thick Hcdiment of slime and mud ; for so 
Apollo begged offRpitcr, as a punishment to those 
who durst attempt to taste it with unhallowed lips, 
and for a lessoii to all not to draw too deep or far 
from the spring. 

At the fountajn-hsfid 'Wotton discerned two he- 
roes ; the one he could not distinguish, but the 
• other was soon known for Temple, general of the 
allies to the ancients. His back was turned, and 
he was employed in drinking large draughts in his 
helmet from the fountain'^here he had withdrawn 
himself to rest from^the toils of the war. Wotton, 
observing him, with quaking knees and trembling 
hands, spoke thus to mmsclf : O that I could kill this 
destroyer of our army, what renown should I pur- 
chase among the chiefs! but to issue out against 
him, man against man, shield against shield, and 
lance against lance, what modern of usidare? for he 
tights like a god, and Pallsuf or Apollo arc ever at 
his elbow. But, O mother ! if what Fame reports be 
true, that 1 am the son of so great a goddess, grant 
mc"to hit Temple with this lance, that the stroke 
may send him to hell, and that 1 may return in 
safety and triumph, laden with his spoils, ^he first 
part of this prayer the gods granted at the interces- 
sion of his mother and of Momus ; but the rest, by 
a perverse wind sent from Fate, was scattered in 
the air. Then" Wotton grasped his lance, and, 
brandishing it thrice over his head, darted it v^th 
all his might ; the goddess, his mother, at the same 
time adding strength tp his arm.' Away the lance 
went hizzlng, and vesehed even to the belt of the 

, * AofiMdiiifi to Homer, who tells Ihe dreams of those who were 
killed in their sleq>. 


averted ancient, upon which lightly grazing, it fell 
to the ground. Temple neither felt thcfweapon touch 
him nor heard it fall : and Wotton might have es- 
caped to his army, with the honour of having re- 
mitted his lancc against so great a leader unrevenged ; 
but Apollo, enraged that a javelin flung by the as- 
sistance of 80 foul a goddess sliould pollute his 
fountain, put on tlie shape of*— — , and softly 
came to young Boyle, who then accompanied Tem- 
ple ; ho pointed first to the lance, then ,to the dis- 
tant modern that flung it, and commanded the young 
hero to take immediate revenge. Bojlc, clad in a 
suit of armour which had been given him by all the 
gods,* immediately advanced against the trembling 
foe,cvvho now fled before him. As a young lion in 
the Libyan plains, or Araby desert, sent by liis aged 
sire to hunt for prey, or health, or exercise, he scours 
along, wishing to meet some tiger from the moun- 
tains, or a furious boar ; if chance a wild ass, with 
bracings importunor afironts his car, the generous 
beast, though loathing to distain his claws with 
blood so vile, ^et, much provoked at the offensive 
noise, which Echo, foolish nymph, like her ill-judg- 
ing sexjfrepcats much louder, and with more delight 
than riiilumela’s song, he vindicates thp honour of 
the forest, and hunts the x^oisv; long-cared animal. 
So Wotton fled, so Bovl/* qlitrsued. But Wotton, 
hcavj -armed and 6lo\.‘*4f foot, began to slack his 
I course, when his lover Bentley appeared, returning 
laden with the spoils of the t^vo sleeping ancieiils. 
Boyle observed him well, and soon discovering the 
helmet and shield of Fhalaris his friend, both which 
ho had lately with his own hands new polished and 
gilt, rage sparkled in his eyes, and, leaving his 
pursuit after Wotton, he furiously rushed on against 
this new approachcr. Fain would he be revenged 
on both ; hut both now fled different ways: and, as 
a woman in a little house that gets a painful liveli- 
hood by spinning, if chance her geese be scattered * 
o’er the common, she courses round the plain from 
side to side, compelling here and there the stragglers 
to the flock ; they cackle loud, and flutter o’er the 
^champaign ; so Boyle pursued, so fled this pair of 
friends : finding at length their flight was vain, they 
bravely joined, and drew themsches in phalanx. 
First Bentley threw^ a spear with all his force, hoping 
to pierce the enemy’s breast ; but Pallas came un- 
seen, and in the air took off the point, and clapped 
on one of lead, which, after a dead bang against the 
enemy’s shield, fell blunted W the ground. Then 
Boyle, observ^g well his time, took up a lance of 
wondrous length and sharpness ; and, as this pair of 
friends compacted, stood close side to side, he 
wheeled him to the right, and, with unusual force, 
darted the weapon. Bentley saw his fate approach, 
and flanking down his arms close to his ribs, hoping 
to save his body, in went the point, passing through 
arm and side, nor stopped or spent its force it 
had also pierced the valiant Wotton, who, going to 
sustain his dyiflg Iriend, shared his fate. As when 
% skilful cook has trussc^ a brace of woodcocks, he 
witl^ iron skewer pierces the tender sides of both, 
their legs and wings close pinioned to the ribs ; so 
was this pair of friends transfixed, till down they 
fell, joined in their lives, joined in their deaths ; so 
closely joined that Charon would mistake them both 
fbr one, and waft thtm over Styx for half his fare. 
Farewell, beloved, loving pair ; few equals have you 
left behind i and happy and immortal shall you be, 
if all my wit and eloquence can make you. 

And now •♦***♦ 
Deaunt catera, 

• ^yle WM nmiM in this dispute by dean Aldrich, Dr. 
AttoiJwjr, afterwards bishop of Rochester, and other persons 
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A DISCOURSE 

COHCEBNINO THE 

MECHANICAL OPERATION OF THE SPIRIT. 

. IN A LETTER TO A FRIEnI). A FRAGMENT. 


THE BOiPKSELLER’S ADVERTISEMENT. 
The following Discourse came into my hands per- 
fect and entire ; but there being several things in it 
which the present age would not very well bear, 1 
kept it by me some years, resolving it should never 
see the light. At length, by the advice and assist- 
ance of a judicious friend, I retrenched those parts 
that might give most offlhicc, and have nbw ventured 
to publish the remainder. Concerning the author I 
am wholly ignorant ; neither can I conjecture whe- 
ther it be the same with that the two foregoing 
pieces, the original having been sent me at a different 
time, and in a different hand. The learned reader 
will better determine, to whose judgment 1 entirely 
submit it. • 

A DISeOVRSE, ETC. 

For T. H. Esquire,* nt his chain iioss in the Academy of tho 
iMuuz Esprits. in New En;,'laDd. 

Sin, — It is now a good while since I have had in my 
head something, not only very material, but abso- 
lutely necessary to my health, that the world should 
be informed in ; for, to tell you a secret, I am able 
to contain it no longer. However, I have been per- 
plexed for some time to resolve what would be the 
most proper form to send it abroad in. To which 
end r have been three days courying through West- 
minster-hall, and St. Paul’s churchyard, and Fleet- 
street, to peruse titles ; and I do not find any which 
holds so gen'*ral a vogue as that of a Letter to a 
Friend : nothing is more common than to meet with 
long epistles addressed to persons and places where, 
at first thinking, one would be a]it to imagine it not 
altogether so necessary or convenient; such as, a 
neighbour at next door, a mortal enemy, a perfect 
stranger, or a person of quality in the clouds ; and 
these upon subjects, in appearance, tho least proper 
fur conveyance by the post ; as long schemes in phi- 
losophy, dark and wonderful mysteries of state, la- 
borious dissertations^ in criticism and philosophy, 
advice to parliaments, and the like. 

Now, sir, to proceed after the method in present 
wear ; for, let me say what I will to the contrary, I 
am afraid you will publish this letter as soon as ever 
it comes to your hand. I desire you will be my 
witness to the world how careless and sudden a 
scribble it has been ; that it waa but yesterday when 
you and I began accidentally to fall into discourse 
on this matter ; that I was not very well when we 
parted; that the post is in such haftti I have had no 
manner of time to digest it Into order or correct tim 
style ; and if any other modem excuses for haste 
and negligence shall occur to you in reading, t beg 

ou to insert them, faithfully promising they shall 

e thankfully acknowledged. 

* Pray, sir, in your next letter to tho Iroquois vir- 
tuosi, do me the favour to p^CRent my humble sisr- 
vicc to that illustrious body, and assure them I shall 
send an account of those phenomena os soon as we 
can determine them at Gresham. 

I have not had a line from the literati of Topin- 
ambou these three last ordinaries. 

* Supposed to be col. Hunter. This THseouree is not alto* 
gather equal the fiuiDcri tho parts of it being omitted. 


And now, sir, having despatched what I had to 
say of fqrm or of business, let me entreat* you will 
suffer me to proceed upon my subject, andT to pardon 
me if I make no farther use of the epistolary style 
till 1 come to conclude. * 

SECTION TIIK first.*. 

It is recorded of Maliomet that, updh a visit he was 
going to pay in Paradise, he had an offer of several 
vehicles to conduct him tipwanls ; as fiery chariots, 
winged horses, and C(de.stial sedans ; but hi refused 
them all, and would be borne to heaven upon no- 
thing but his ass. Now this inclination of Ma- 
homet, as singular as it seems, has been since taken 
up by a great number of devout Christians, and 
doubtless with very good reason. For, since that 
Arabian is known to have borrowed a moiety of his 
religious system from the Christian faith, it is but 
just he should pay reprisals to such as would chal- 
lenge them ; wherein the good people of England, 
to do them all right, have not been backward ; for, 
though there is nut any other nation in the world so 
plentifully provided with carriages for that journey, 
either as to safety or ease, yet there are abundance 
of us who will not be satisfied with any other ma- 
chine beside this of Mahomet. 

For my own part, I must confess to bear a very 
singular respect to this animal, by whom 1 take, 
human nature to be most admiuubly held forth in 
all its qualities, as well as operations ; and therefore, 
whatever in my small rCi^ing occurs coiicerning 
this our fellow-rrcaturc, I do never fail to set it 
down byway of commonplace; and when ^ ha^e 
occasion to write upon human ^9fKon, politics, elo- 
quence, or knowledge, I lay my memorandums be- 
fore me, and insert them with a wonderful facility 
of application. However, among all the qualiftca- 
tions ascribed to this distinguished brute, by an- 
cient or modem authors, I cannot remember this 
talent of bearing his rider to heaven has been re- 
corded for a part of his character, except in the two 
examples mentioned already; therefore I conceive 
the methods of this art a point of useful know- 
ledge in very few hands, and which the learned 
W'orld 'would gladly be bet ter informed in : this is 
what I have undertaken to ptoTorm in the following 
discourse. For towards the operation already men- 
tioned many peculiar properties are required both in 
the rider and the ass, which 1 shall endeavour to set 
in as clear a tight as I can. * 

But, because I am rssolvcd, by Jill mc.ans, to avoid 
giving offcDCC to any party wliatevcr, 1 will leave 
off discouraing so closely to the letter as I have 
hitherto done, and go on for the future by ivay of 
allegory ; though iu such a manner that the judi- 
cious reader may, without much strsuning, make his 
applications as often as he shall think lit. There- 
fore, if you please, from heuceforw ard, instead of the 
term ass, wt^ shall make use of gifted or enlightened 
teacher ; .and the word rider we ^ill exchange for 
tlmt of fanatic auditory, or any other denomination 
or the like import. Having settled tiUs weighty 
point, the great subject of mquiry before us is to 
examine by what methods this teacher arrives at his 
gifts, or spirit, or light; and by what intercourse be* 
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tween him and his assembly it is cultivated and sup- 
ported. t 

In all my writings I have had constant regard to 
this great ciui» not to suit and apply them to par- 
ticular occasions and circumstances of time, of place, 
or of person, but to calculate them for universal 
nature and mankind in general. And of C^nch 
catholic use I esteem this present disquisition ; for 
I do not remember any other temper of body, or 
quality of mind, wherein all nations and ages of Uic 
world hlCVe so unanimously agreed as that of a fa- 
natic straib or tincture of enthusiasm ; w^iich, im- 
proved by certain persons or societies of men, and 
by them practised upon the rest, has been able to 
produce revolutions of the greatest figure in history, 
as will SOOI9 appear to those who know anything of 
Arabia, l^ersia^Jndia, or*China, of Morocco and 
^Peru. Farther, it has possessed as great a power in 
*the kingdom of knowledge, where it is hard to 
assign one art or science which has not annexed to 
it some fanatic branch; such^are, the philosopher’s 
stone, the grand elixir,* tlie planetary worlds, the 
squaring of the circle, the summwn honum^ Utopian 
commonwealths, with some others of Ic&i or subor- 
dinate note, which all serve for nothing else but to 
employ or amuse this grain of enthusiasm dealt into 
every composition. 

But if this plant has found a root in the fields of 
empire and of knowledge, it has fixed deeper and^ 
spread yet farther upon holy ground ; w herein, , 
though it has passed under the general name of en- 
thusiasm, and perhaps arisen from the same original, 
yet has it produced certain branches of a verj differ- 
ent nature, however often mistaken for each other. 


Scythians there was a nation called Long-he&ds, 
which at first began by a custom among midwives 
and nurses of moulding, and squeezing, and bracing 
up the heads of infants; by which means nature, 
shut out at oue passage, was forced to seek another, 
and, finding room above, shot upwards in the fonn 
of a sugar-loaf; and, being diverted that way for 
some generations, at last found it out of herself, 
needing no assistance from the nurse’s hand. This 
was the original of the Scythian Long-heads, and 
thus did custom, from being a second nature, pro- 
ceed to be a first. To all which there is something 
very analogous among us of this nation, who are 
the undoubted posterity of that refined people. 
For in the age of our fathers there arose a genera- 
tion of men in this island called Round-heads,* 
whose race,,is now spread, over three kingdoms ; 
yet in its beginning was merely an operation of art 
produced by a pair of scissors, a squeeze of the face, 
and a black cap. These heads, thus formed into a 
perfect sphere in alt assemblies, were most exposed 
to the view of the leinale sort, which did infiuenco 
their conceptions so eiTectually, that nature at last 
took th^ hint and did it of herself ; so that a round- 
head has been c\cr since as familiar a sight among 
us as a long-head among the Scythians. 

Upon tliese examples, aiijl efioers easy to produce, 

I desire the curious rqader to distinguish, first, be- 
tween an effect grown from art into nature, and one 
that is natural from its beginning: secondly, be- 
tween an effect wholly natural, and one which has 
only a natural foundation, but where the superstruc- 
ture is entirely artificial. For (he first anil the last 
of these I understand to come within the districts of 


The word, in it** universal acceptation, may be de- 
fined, a lifting np of the soul, or its faculties, above 
matter. This description w'ill hold good in general, 
but I am only to understand it as applied to religion ; 
wherein there are three general ways of ejac iilating 
the soul, or t^usporting it beyond the sphere of 
matter. The first is the immediate act of God, and 
is called prophecy or inspiration. The second is 
the immediate oj^^of the devil, and is termed pos- 
session. The thirclis the product of natural causes, 
the effect of strong imagin<ation, spleen, violent 
anger, fear, grief, pain, and the like. These three 
have been abundantly treated on by authors, and 
therefore shall wot tflhploy my inquiry. But the 
fourth method of religious enthusiasm, or launching 
• out of the soul, as it is purely an effect cf artifice 
and mechanic operation, has been sparingly handled, 
or not at all, by any wr^g^; because, though it is 
an art of great antiquity, yet, having been confined 
to few persons, it loiig wanted those advancements 
and refinements whicl^it afterwards met with, since 
it has grown so epidemic, and fallen into so many 
cultivating bands. 

It is therefore upon this mechanical operation of 
the spirit that I mean to treat, as it is at present 
performed by our British workmen. I^shall deliver 
to the reader the result of izAny Judicious observa- 
tions upon the matter ; tracing, m near as 1 can, the 
whole course and method of this trade^producing 
panfllel instances and relating certain discoveries 
that have luckily fallen in my way. 

I have said that there is one branch of religious 
enthusiasm which is purely an effect of nature; 
whereas the part I mean to handle is wholly an 
effect of art, which however is inclined to work 
upon certain natures and constitutions more than 
others. Besides, there is many an operation whl#h 
in Its original was purely aw artifice, out through a 
sacsession of age:, hau grown to be natural. 

tlwt amonff our ancestors the 
» hold them f'W the kame, others nut. 
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they will Hcrve to remove any objections that may 
bo raised hereafter against what I shall advance. 

The practitioners of this famous art proceed, iu 
general, upon the following fundamental : tliat the 
corruption of the senses is the generation of the 
spirit ; because the senses in men arc so many ave- 
nues to the fort of reason, whicli in this operation is 
wholly blocked up. All ende.ivoiirs must be there- 
•fore used, either to divert, bind up, stupify, fluster, 
and amuse the senses, or else bj justle them out of 
their stations ; and, wliilc they are either absent or 
otherwisff employed, or engaged in a civil war 
against each other, the spirit enters and performs 
its part. 

Now, the usual methods of managing the senses 
upon such conjunctures arc, *^hat 1 shall be very 
particular in dulivering, as far as it is lawful Ibr me 
to do ; hut, having had the honour to be initiated 
into the mysteries of every society, I desire to be 
excused from divulging any rites wherein the pro- 
fane must have no part. 

But here, before I can proceed farther, a very 
dangerous objection must if possible be removed. 
For it is positively denied by certain critics that the 
spirit can, by any means, be inirodueed into an 
assembly of modem saints ; the disparity being so 
gfeat in many material c<rcuin8tanccM between the 
primitive way of inspiration and that which is prac- 
tised in the present age. This they pretend to prove 
from the second chapter of the Acts, where, com- 
paring both, it appears, first, That the apostles were 
g^bered together with one accord, in one place; by 
which is meant a univci'sal agreement in opinion and 
form of worship ; a harmony, say they, so far from 

• pie fiina^ in the time of Charles I., ignonuiUy avnlvtitK 
the test, •' Yo know that it is a shame for non to have long 
haa, nit theirs very short. It is said that the qneeo. oum 
s^ng Pym , a cclabTateii patriot, thus cropped, inquireef who 
' from this ineklent the 

i hmds^^° broamc geueral, ood the weio callad cottn^ 
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being found between any two conTcnticles among us, 
that it is in vafti to expect it between any two heads 
in the same. Secondly, I'he spirit instructed the 
apostles in the gift of speaking several languages ; 
a knowledge so remote from our dealers in this art, 
that they neither understand propriety of words or 
phrases in their own. Lastly, say these objectors, 
the modern artists do bitterly exclude all approaches 
of the spirit, and bar up its ancient way of entering, 
by covering themselves so close and so industriously 
a-top : for they will needs have it as a point clearly 
gained, that the cloven tongues never sat upon the 
apostles* heads while their hats were on. 

^ Now, the force of these objections seems to con- 
sist in the different acceptation of the word spyit ; 
which, if it be understood for a supernatural assist- 
ance approaching from evithout, the objectors have 
reason, and their assertions may be allowed; but 
the spirit we treat of here proceeding entirely from 
within, the argument of these adversaries is wholly 
eluded. And upon the same account, our modern 
artiHccrs find it an expedient of absolute necessity 
to cover their heads as close as they can in order to 
prevent perspiration, than which nothings is ob- 
served to be. a greater spender of mechanic light, as 
we may perlraps fu^hcr show in a convenient place. 

To proceed therefore* upon the phenomenon of 
spiritual mechanism, it is hei« to be note<l that in 
forming and working up the spirit the assembly | 
has a considerable share as well as the preacher. 
The method of this arcanum is as follows: they 
violently strain their eyeballs inward, half closing 
the lids ; then, as they sit, they are in a perpetual 
motion of sce-saw, making long hums at proper 
periods, and continuing the sound at equal height, 
choosing their time in those intermissions while the 
preacher is at ebb. Neither is ^his practice in any 
part of it so singular and improbable as not to be 
traced in distant regions from reading and observa- 
tion. For, first, the Jauguis [Bernier, Mem. de 
MogolJ, or enlightened saints of India, see all their 
visions by help of an acquired straining and pressure 
of the eyes. Secondly, the art of see-saw on a 
beam, and swing^g by session upon a cord, in order* 
to raise artificial ecstasies, has been derived to us 
from our Scythian fUuagnini Hist. Sarmat.j ances- 
tors, where it is practised at this day among the 
women. Lastly, the whole proceeding, as 1 have 
here related it, is performed by the natives of Ire- 
land with a considerable improvement ; and it is 
granted that this noble nation has, of all others, ad- 
mitted fewer corruptions and degene^ted least from 
the purity of the old Tartars. Now, it is usual for 
a knot of Irish men and women to abstract them- 
selves from matter, bind up all their senses, grow 
visionary and spiritual, by influence of a short pipe 
of tobacco handed round the company, each preserv- 
ing the smoke in his mouth till it conies again to 
his turn to take in fresh ; at the same time there is 
a concert of a continued gentle hum, repeated and 
renewed by instinct as occasion requires ; and they 
move their bmlies up afld down to a degree UAit 
sometimes their heads and points lie parallel 4o the 
horizon. Meanwhile you may observe their eyes 
turned up, in the posture of one who endeavours to 
keep himself awake; by which, and many other 
symptoms among them, it manifestly appears t^at 
Uie reasoning faculties are all suspended and super- 
seded, that imagination has usurped the seat, scat- 
tering a thousand deliriums over the brain. Re- 
turning from this digression, 1 shall describe the 
methods by which the spirit approaches. The eyes 
being disposed according to art, at first you can see 
nothing ; but after a short pause a small glimmer- 
ing light begins to appear and dance before you : 


then, by frequently moving your body up and down, 
you perceive the vapours to ascend very ftist, till ' 
you are perfectly dosed and flustered like one who 
drinks too much in a morning. Meanwhile the 
preacher is also at work ; he begins a loud hum 
which pierces you quite through ; this ‘is imme- 
dlatHy returned by the audience, and you fiml 
yourself prompted to imitate them by a mere spon- 
taneous impulse, without knowing what you do. 
The interstitia are duly filled up by the preacher to 
prevent, too long a pause, under which Iflie spirit 
‘would soon faint and grow languid. ' 

This is all 1 am allowed to discover about the 
progress of the spirit with relatioif to that part 
which is borne by the assembly ; but in the methods 
of the prcaclicr to which T now proceecb 1 shall be 
more large ynd particular. ^ * 

SECTION lllE SECOND. 

You will read it very^gravely remarked in the books 
of those illustrious and right eloquent penmen, 
the modern travellers, that the fundament^ differ- 
ence ill jioftit of religion between the wild Indians 
and us, lies in this — ^that we worship God, and they 
worship the devil. But there are certain critics 
who will by no means admit of this distinction, ra- 
ther believing that all nations w'hatsocver adore the 
,truG God, because they seem to intend their devo- 
tions to some invisible power of greatest goodness 
and ability to help them ; which perhaps will take 
ill the brightest attributes ascribed to the Divinity. 
Others again inform us that those idolators adore 
two principles — the principle of good, and that of 
evil ; which indeed 1 am apt to look upon as the 
most universal notion that mankind, by the mere 
light of nature, ever entertained of things invisible. 
How this idea has been managed by the Indians 
and us, and with what advantage‘to the understand- 
ings of either, may well deserve to be examined. 
To me the difference appears little hiorc than this, 
that they are put oftener upon their knees by their 
fears, and we by our desires ; Umt the former set 
them a praying, and us a cursing^ 'What I applaud 
them for is, their discretion in limiting their devo- 
tions and their deities to their several districts, nor 
ever suffering the liturgy of the white God to cross 
or to interfere with that of tlw blv;k. Not so with 
us, who, pretending by the lines and measures of 
our reasivi to extend the dominion of one iinisible, 
power, and contract that of the other, have disco- 
vered a gross ignorance in the natures of good and 
evil, and most horribly confouifdod the frontiers of 
both. After men have lifted ijp the throne of their 
divinity to the caelum empyr^iim^ adorned witli all 
such qualities and accomplithments as llieinsclves 
seem most to value and possess — after they have 
sunk their principle of evil to the lowest centre, 
bound him with chains, loaded him^with curses, 
furnished hifn with viler dispositions thmi any xkke- 
hcll of the town, accoutred him with tail, and horns, 
and huge claws, and saucer eyes— 1 laugh aloud to 
sec thesc^ reasoiiers at the same time engaged in 
wise dispute, about certain walks and purlieus, whe- 
ther they arc in the verge of God or the devil; 
seriously debating whether such and such influences 
come into inon*8 minds from above or below ; whe- 
ther certain passions and affections are guided by the 
evil spirit or the good : 

Diim fas atque nefks esigao fins Ubidinun 
^ Bbeeraunt avldi. 

Thus do men establish a fellowship of Christ witb 
Belial, and such is the analogy thev make between 
cloven tongues and cloven feet. Of the like nature 
is the digouisition before us : it has continued these 
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hundred years an even debate whether the deport- 
ment and the cant of our EiigUsh enthusiastic 
preachers were possession or inspiration; and a 
ivorld of argument has been drained on either side, 
perhaps to little purpose. For I think it is in life 
as in tragedy, where it is held a con\’iction of great 
defect, both in order and invention, to iuterpoln the 
assistance of preternatural power without an abso- 
lute and last necessity. However, it is a sketch of 
human vanity for every individual to imagine the 
wliole vihiversc is interested in his meanest^concern. 
If he has {;ot cleanly over a kennel, some angel un- 
seen descended on purpose to help him by the 
hand ; if he Hhs knocked his head against a post, it 
was the devil for his sins let loose from hell on pur- 
pose to buffet him. Who that sees a little paltry 
mortal, droning^ and dreaming, and drivelling to a 
multitude, can think it agreeable to common good 
sense that either heaven on hell should be put to the 
trouble of influence or inspection upon what he is 
about 1 therefore I am resdlved immediately to 
weed this error out of mankind, by making it clear 
that this mystery of vending spiritual gifts is no- 
thing but a trade, acquired by as much instruction, 
and mastered by equal practice and application,^ 
others are. This will best appear by describing and 
deducting the whole process of the operation, as 
variously as it hath fallen under my knowledge or 
experience. , 

****** 

[Here the whole scheme of spinUud mechanism teas 
deduced and explained^ with an appearance of great 
reading and observation ; hut it was thought neither 
safe nor convenient to print »/.] 

* * « * * * 

Here it may not be amiss to add a few words 

upon the laudable practice of wearing quilted caps ; 
which is not a matter of mere custom, humour, or 
fashion, as some would pretend, but an institution 
of great sagacity and use : these, when moistened 
with sweat, stop all perspiration ; and, by reverbe- 
rating the heat, prevent the spirit from evaporating 
any way but at tl\f> mouth ; even as a skilful house- 
wife that cove s he^ still with a wet clout for the 
same reason, and finds the same effect. For it is 
the opinion of choice virtuosi that the brain is only 
a crowd of little animals, but with teeth and claws 
extremely sharp, and tficrefore cling together in the 
contexture wc behold, like the picture of Hobbes’s 
•Leviathan, or like bees in perpendicular swarm 
upon a tree, or like a carrion corrupted into vermin, 
still preserving the shape ^d figure of the mother 
animal ; that all invdhtionis formed by the morsurc 
of two or more of l^esc animals upon certain ca- 
pillary nerves which proceed from thence, whereof 
three branches spread mto the tongue, and two into 
the right hand. They hold also that these animals 
are of a constitution extremely cold ; that tbeir food 
Is the air we«ttract, their excrement phlegm; and 
thatVhat we vulgarly call rheums, and colds, and 
distillations, is nothing else bift an epidemical loose- 
ness, to which that little commonwealth is very 
subject from the climate it lies under.* Further, 
that Nothing less than a violent heat can dis^tangle 
these creatures from their hamated station c^ife, or 
give them vigour and humour to imprint the marks 
of their little teeth. That If the morsure be hexa- 
,gonal it produces poetry ; the circular gives elo- 
quence: if the bite hath been conical, ffie person 
whose nerve is so affected shall be disposed to write 
upon politics ; and so of the rest. • 

I shall now discourse briefly by what kind of 
practices the voice is best governed toward the com- 
position and improveipent of tiul spirit ; for, with- 
out a competent skill in tuning and toning' each 
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wonl, and syllable, and letter, to their due cadence, 
the whole operation is incomplete,* misses entirely 
of its effect on the hearers, ami puts the workman 
himself to continual pains for new supplies, without 
success. For it is to be understood that, in the 
language of the spirit, cant and droning supply the 
place of sense and reason in the language of men : 
because, in spiritual harangftes, the disposition of 
the words according to the art of grammar has not 
the least use, but the skill and influence wholly lie 
in the choice and cadence of the syllables ; even as 
a discreet composer, who, in setting a song, changes 
the words and order so often, that he is forced to 
make it nonsense before he can make it music. For 
thi| reason it has been held by some that the art of 
canting is ever in greatest perfection when managed 
by ignoranci.^ ; which is thovght to be enigmatically 
ractmtby Flutarch, when he tells us that the beat mu- 
sical instruments were made from the bones of an ass. 
And the profoundc^ critics upon that passage are of 
opinion, the word, in its genuine signification, means 
no other than ajnw-bonc; though some rather think 
it to have been the os sacrum ; but in so nice a case 
I shall i^ot take upon me to decide ; the curious are 
at liberty to pick from it whatever they please. 

The first ingredient towanl the art of canting is, a 
competent share of inward light ; that is to say, a 
large memory, plcntilully fraught with theological 
polysyllables and mysterious texts from holy writ, 
applied and digested by those methods and mechanical 
operations already related : the bearers of this light 
resembling lanterns compact of leaves from old 
Geneva bibles ; which invention, sir Humphrey 
Edwin,* during his mayoralty, of happy memory, 
highly approved and advanced ; aflinuing the Scrip- 
ture to be now fulfilled, where it says, Thy word is 
a lantern to my feet, and a light to my paths. 

Now, the art of canting consists in skilfully adapt- 
ing the voice to whatever words the spirit delivers, 
that each may strike the ears of the audience with 
its most significant cadence. The force or ^nergy 
of this eloquence is not to bo found, as among an- 
cient orators, in the disposition of words to a seii- 
\eiicc,or the turning of long periods; but, agreeably to 
the modem refinements in music, is taken up wholly 
in dwelling and dilating upon syllables and letters. 
Thus, it is frequent for avingle vowel to draw sighs 
from a multitude, and for a whole assembly of saints 
to^sob to the music of One solitary liquid. 11 ut these 
are trifles, when even sounds Jinarticulatc are ob- 
served to produce as forcible effects. A master 
workman shalf blow his nose so ]>owerfiilly as to 
pierce the hearts of his people, who were disposed ' 
to receive the excrements of his brain with the same: ‘ 
reverence as the issue of it. Hawking, spitting, and* 
belching, the defects of other men’s rhetorier are the 
flowers, and figures, and ornaments of his. For the 
spirit being the same in all, it is of no import through 
what vehicle it is conveyed. ' / 

It is a point of* too much difficulty to dr&W the 
pynciples of this famous art within the compdss of 
certain adequate rules. ^However, perhaps 1 irnay 
one dHy oblige the world with my critical upon 
the art of canting ; philosophically, physically, and 
musically considered. 

But, among all improvements of the spirit, wherein 
the voice has borne a part, there is none to bo com- 
pared with that of conveying the sound through the 
nose, which, under the denomination of snuftting,** 

■ A Presbyterian, who. ascundini; to tho dignity of lord 
mayor of London, went in his oIRcial charooter to a meeting- 
bouse. 

The snuffling of men who have lout their noSes by lewd 
courses is said to Itavu given rise to that tone which our die* 
■eaters did too much alloct. 
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han passed with so gpreat applause In the world. The 
originals of this institution are very dark : but, 
having been initiated into the mystery of it, and 
leave being given rao to publish it to the world, I 
shall deliver as direct a relation as 1 can. 

This art, like many other famous inventions, owed 
its birth, or at least improvement and perfection, to 
an effect of chance ; but was established upon solid 
reasons, and has Aourished in this island ever since 
with great lustre. All agree that it Arst appeared 
upon the decay and discouragement of bagpipes, 
which, having long suffered under the mortal hatred 
of the brethren, tottered for a time, and at last fell 
with monarchy. The story is thus related.- 

As yet snuffling was not, when the following 
venture happened to a Banbury saint. Upoir a 
certain day, while he w|i8 far engaged ^mong the 
tabernacles of the wicked, he felt the outward man 
put into odd commotions, and strangely pricked 
forward by the inward ; an effeej very usual among 
the modern inspired. For some think that the 
spirit is apt to feed on the Aesh, like hungry wines 
upon raw beef. Others rather believe there is a 
perpetual game at leap-frog , between botlj ; and 
sometimes the Aesh is uppermost, and sometimes the 
spirit ; adding that the former, while it is in the state 
of a rider, wears hugb Rf^pon spurs; and, when it 
comes to the turn of being beartw, is wonderfully head- 
strong and hard-mouthed. However it came about, 
the BJiint felt his vessel full extended in every part; 
(a very natural effect of strong inspiration) ; and 
the place and time falling out so unluckily that he 
could nut have the convenience of evacuating up- 
wards, by repetition, prayer, or lecture, he was 
forced to open an ixiferior vent. In short, he wrestled 
with the Aesh so long, that he at length subdued it, 
coining off with honourable wounds all before. 
The surgeon had now cured tne parts primarily 
affected ; but the disease, driven from its post, flew 
up into bis head ; and, as a skilful general, valiantly 
attacked in bis trenches, and beaten from the Acid, 
by Aying marches withdraws to the capital city, 
breaking down the bridges to prevent pursuit ; so 
the disease, repelled from its Arst station, Aed before 
the rod of Hermes to the upper region, there fortU 
fying itself ; but, Anding the foe making attacks at 
the nose, broke down the bridge and retired to the 
head -quarters. Now, the naturalists observe that 
there is in human noses an idLol^mcracy, by virtue of 
which, the more the uassoge is obstructed, the more 
our speech delights to go through, as the music of 
a Aageolct is made by the stops. liy this method 
the twang of the nose becomes perfectly to resemble 
the snuffle of a bagpipe, and is found to bo equally 
attractive of British ears ; whereof the saint had 
sudden experience, by practising his new faculty with 
wonderful success, in the operation of the spirit; 
for, in a short time, no doctrine passed for sound and 
orthodox unless it were deliver^ through the nose. 
Straight every pastor copied after •this original ; and 
those who could not otherwise arrive to a perfection 
spirited by a noble teal, mltdc use of the same exp^ 
riment to acquire it ; so that, I think, it may be truly 
affirmed the saints owe their empire to the snuffling 
of one animal, ^s Darius did his to the neighing of 
another; and both stratagems were performed by 
-the same art ; for we read Ipiw the Persian besgt 
acquired his faculty by covering a mare the day 
before. [Herodotus.] 

I should now have done, if I were not convinced 
that whatever I have yet advanced upon this subject 
is liable to great exception. For, allowing all I 
have said to be true, it may still bo Justly objected 
that tliero is in the commonwealth of artiAcial en- 
thusiasm some real foundation for art to work upon, 


in the temper and complexion of individuals, which 
other mortis seem to want. Observe but the gesture, 
the motion, and tlie countenance of 'Some' choice 
professors, though in their most famiUar actions, you 
will And them of a different race from the rest of 
human creatures. Remark your commonest pre- 
tendet to a light within, how dark, and dirty, and 
gloomy he is without ; as lanterns, which, the more 
light they bear in their bodies, cast out so much the 
more soot, and smoke, and fuliginous matter to ad- 
here to the sides. Listen but to their ordinary talk, 
and IooIl on the mouth that delivers itf you will 
Imagine you are hearing some ancient oracle, and 
your understanding will be equally inftirmed. Upon 
these, and the like reasons, certain objectors pretend 
to put it beyond all doubt that there mivt be a sort 
of preternatural spirit possessing the heafds of the 
modern saints ; and some will have ft to be the heat 
of zeal working upon th) dregs of ignorance, as 
other spirits are produced from lees by the force of 
Are. Some again tlflnk, that when our* earthly 
tabernacles are disordered and desolate, shaken and 
out of repair, the spirit delights to dwell within 
them ; as hmises are said to be haunted when they 
are forsaken and gone to decay. 

To set this matter in as fair a light as possible, I 
shall here very brieAy deduce the history of fana- 
ticism from the most early ages to the present. And 
if we «ire able to Ax upon any one material or fun- 
damental point, wherein the chief professors have 
universally agreed, I think we may reasonably lay 
hold on that, and assign it for the great seed or 
principle of the spirit. 

The most early traces we meet with of fanatics in 
ancient story are among the Egyptians, who insti- 
tuted those rites known in Gireece by the names of 
Orgia, Panegj res, and Dionysia ; whe&er introduced 
there by Orpheus or Melampus we shall not dispute 
at present, nor in all likelihood at affy time for the 
future [Diod. Sic., 1. i. Plut. de Iside et Osiride]. 
These feasts were celebrated to the hdnour of Osiris, 
whom the Grecians called Dionysius, and is the 
same with Bacchus : which has betr^'ed some super- 
Acial readers to imagine that the whole business was 
nothing more than a set of roaring, scouring com- 
panions, overcharged with wine ; but this is a scan- 
dalous mistake, foisted on the world by a sort of 
modern authors, who have too literal an understand- 
ing; and, because antiquity is to be traced backwards, 
do thercfsre, like Jews, begin their books at the 
wrong end, as if learning were a sort of conjuring. 
These are the men who pr^jj^nd to understand a book 
by scouring through the index; as if a traveller 
should go about to describe a palace, when he had 
seen nothing but the privy ; or like certain fortune- 
tellers in Northern America^ who have a way of 
reading a man's destiny by peeping into his breech. 
For, at the time of instituting these mysteries, there 
was not one vine in all Egypt [Herodotiaa, 1. ii.], then 
natives drinking nothing but ale; which liquor 
seems to have been forbore ancient than wine, and 
has the honour of owing its invention and progress, 
not onlytosthe Egyptian Osiris [Diod.Sic.,^ 1. 1. and 
iii.],but|p the Grecian Bacchus; who, in their fiinvoua 
expcditmi, carried the receipt of it along with them, 
and gave It to the nations they visited or subdued. 
Besides, Bacchus himself very seldom or never 
drunk ; for it is recorded of him that he was the 
Arst inventor of the mitre [Id., 1. iv.j, which he were 
continually on his head (as the whole company of 
bacchanals didl, to prevent vapours and the head- 
ache after hard drinking. And for this reason, say 
some, the scarlet whore, when she makes the kings 
of the earth drunk *with her cup of abomination, is 
always sober herself, though she never bal&s the 
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glasa in her turn, being, il seems, kept upon her legs 
by the rirtue of her triple mitre. NoTv<theso feasts 
wera insUteited in imitaiion of the famous expedi- 
tion Oslris'made through the world, and of the com- 
pany that attended him, whereof the bacchanalian 
cermonies were so many types and symbols. From 
which account [^Dlod!^. Sic.,l. i. andiii.] it is m^ifest 
that the fanatic rites of these bacchanals cannot be 
imputed to intoxications by 'wine, but must needs 
hare a deeper foundation. \Vbat this was, we 
may gatl\er laige hints from certain circumstances 
in the course of their mysteries. For, in the first 
place, there was, in their processions, an entire ix^ix- 
toreand contusion .of sexes; they affected to ramble 
about hills and deserts ; their garlands were of ivy 
and vine^ Emblems of cleaving and clinging; or of 
fir, the parent cf turpentine. It is ad^cd that they 
imitated satyrs, were attended by goats, and rode 
upon asses, all companioifs of great skill and practice 
in aflaisB of gallantry. The^^ bore for their ensigns 
certain curious figures, perched uiK>n long poles, 
made into the shape and size of the virga genitalis, 
with its appurtenances ; which were so many shadows 
and emblems of the whole myster}', as* well as tro- 
phies set up by the female conquerors. Lastly, in a 
certain town of Attica, the whole solemnity, stripped 
of all its types [Dionysia BrauroniaJ, was performed 
in puris naturalibus, the votaries not flying in coveys, 
but sorted into couples. The same may be furthes 
conjectured from the death of Orpheus, one of the 
institutors of these mysteries, who was torn In 
pieces by women, because he refused to commu- 
nicate his orgies to them [ Vide Photium in cxccrp' 
tia b Conone] ; which others explained by telling 
us he had castrated himself upon grief for tlie loss 
of his wife. * 

Omitting many others of less note, the next fa- 
natics we me|frwith of any eminence were the nu- 
merous sects of^ heretics appearing in the five first 
centuries of the Christian era, from Simon Magus 
and his followers to those of Eutjehes. 1 have col- 
lected their systems from infinite reading, and, com- 
paring them wM^those of their successors in the 
sever^ ages since, 1 find there are certain bounds ' 
set even to the irregularity of human thought, and 
those a great deal narrower than is commonly ap- 
prehended. For, as they all frequently interfere 
even in their wfidesf ravings, so there is one funda- 
mental point wherein they are sure to meet, as lines 
in a centre, and that is, the community 8f women. 
Great were their solicitudes in this matter, and they 
never failed of certain siiicles, in their schemes of 
worship, on purpose to establish it. 

The last fanatics df note were those which started 
up in Germany a U|tle after the reformation of 
Luther, springing as mushrooms do at the end of a 
harvest ; such were John of Leyden, David George, 
Adam Neuster, and many others, whose visions and 
revelations flways terminated in leadj^g about half 
a dozen sisters a-piece, and piaklng that practice a 
fundamental part of their system. For human life 
is a continual navigation, and if we expect our ves- 
sels to pass with safety through the wavA and tem- 
pests of this fluctuating world, it Is nnmittary to 
make a good provision of the flesh, as ecuSn lay in 
store of beef for a long voyage. 

Now, from this brief survey of some prinmpal sects 
an.ong the fanatics in all ages (having omitted the 
Mahometans and others, who might also help to 
confirm the argument I am about), to which I might 
add several among ourselves, si&h as the faxnil/of 


love, sweet singers of Israel, and the like; and, 
from reflecting ppon that fundamental point in their 
doctrines about women wherein they have so unani- 
mously agreed, I am apt to imagine that the seed or 
priuci]>le which has ever put men upon visions in 
things invisible is of a corporeal nature; for the 
profoundcr chemists Inform us that the strongest 
spirits may he extracted frbm human flesh. Re- 
sides, the spinal marrow, being nothing else hut a 
continuation of the brain, must needs rreate a very 
free communication between the superior faculties 
and those below ; and thus the thorn in the flesh 
serves for a spur to the spirit. 1 think it is agreed 
among physicians that nothing affects tlie head so 
mych ak a tentiginous humour, repelled and elated 
to the uptier' region, found, by daily practice, to run 
frequently into madness. A very eminent mem- 
ber of the faculty assured me that when the Quakers 
first appeared he seldom was without some female 
'patients among thf m for the furor — ; persons of a 
visionary devotion, either men or women, are, in 
their complexion, of all others, the most amorous ; 
for zeal is frequently kindled from the same spark 
with olher fires, and, from inflaming brotlierly love, 
will proceed to raise that of a gallant. . If wc inspect 
into the usual process of n^odqfn courtship, we shall 
find it to consist in a devout turn of the eyes, called 
ogling ; an artificial form of canting and whining by 
rote, every interval, for want of other matter, made 
up with a shrug or a hum, a sigh or a groan ; tho 
style compact of insignificant words, incoherences, 
and repetition. These I take to be the most ac- 
complished rules of addi‘C8S to a mistress ; an<l where 
are these performed with more dexterity than by the 
saints t Nay, to bring this argument yet closer, I 
have been informed by certain sanguine bretliren of 
the first class, thvt, in the height and orgosmus of 
their spiritual exercise, it has been frequent with 
them •***•*; immediately after which, they found 
the spirit to relax and flag of a sudden with tho 
neiv'cs, and they were forced to hasten to a conclu- 
sion. This may be further strengthened hy obst^rv- 
iiig, with wonder, how unaccountably all females 
are attracted by visionary or enthusiastic preachers, 
though ever so contemptible in their outward mien ; 
which is usually supposed to he done upon con- 
siderations purely spiritual, wi^out any carnal re- 
gards at all. But ^ have reason to think the sex 
$as certain characteristics, by which they form a 
truer judgment of -human ab^itics and performings 
than we ourselves can possibly do of each othef. 
Let that he \a it will, thus much is certain, that, 
however spiritual intrigues begin, they generally 
conclude like all others ; they may branch upward 
toward heaven, but the root is in the earth. Too 
intense a contemplation is not the business of flesh 
and blood; it must, by the necessary course of 
thinga, in a little time let go its hold, and fall into 
matter. Lovers for the sake of celestial converse 
ore but another sort of Platonics, who pretend to see 
|tar8 and heaven in ladi^’ eyes, and to look or Uiink 
no lower; but the same pit is provided for both; 
and^hey seem a perfect moral to tho story of that 
philosopher, who, while his thoughts ant eyes were 
fixed upon the constellations, founif timielf seduced 
by his lower parts into a ditch. 

• I had somewhat mere to say upon this part of the 
subject ; but the post is just going, which forces me 
in great haste to conclude, sir, yours, Ac* 
iVay bum thii letter a$ soon at ii comes to vour 
handsM 
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JOURNAL TO STELLA. 


LETTER THE FIRST.* . 

• ChcHtor, Sept. 2,1710. 

Joe will give you an- account of me till I ^oTlnto 
the boat, after which the rogues made a new hatpin, 
and forced me to give them two crowns, and talked « 
as if we should not be able to overtake any shilp ; 
but in half an hour wc got to the yacht ; for the 
ships lay by to wait for my loid-lieutenant^jteward.^ 
We made our voyage in fifteen houtt^^Kt Wist 
night I came to tliis town, and shall leave it, I be- 
lieve, on Monday ; the first man I melf in Chester 
was Dr. Raymond.^ Ho an<l Mrs. Raymond were 
here about levying a fine, in order to have power to 
sell their estate. I got a fall off my horse, riding 
here from Parkgate, but no hurt ; the horse under- 
standing falls very well, and lyiug quietly till I 
got up. My duty to the bishop of Clogher.® 1 saw 
him returning from Duiilary ; but he saw Hot me. 

I take it ill he was not at convocation, and that I 
have not his name^ my powers. I bog you will 
hold your resolution of going to Trim, and riding 
there us much as you can. Lcrthe bishop of Clogher 
remind the bishop of Killala to send me a letter, 
with one imcloscd to the bishop of latchficld.® Let 
all who write to me enclose to Richard Steele, esq., 
at his office at the Cockpit, near Whitehall.^ My 
Inrtl Mountjoy is now in the humour that we should 
begin our journey this afternoon, so that I have - 
stolen here again to finish this letter, which must be 
short or long accordingly. T write this post to Mrs. 
Weslcy,U and will tell her that 1 have taken care she 
may have her hill of one hundred and fifty pounds 
whenever she pleases to send for it; and in that 
case I desire you will send it her enclosed and sealed. 
Cod Almighty bless you ; and for God’s sake he 
merry, and get your health. I am perfectly resolved 
to return as soon as I have done my commission, 
whether it succeeds or not. I never went to Eng- 
land with so little desire in my life. If Mrs. Currj' 
makes any difficulty about the lodgings 1 will quit 
them, and pay her fipm July 9 ; and Mrs. Brent must 
write to Parvisol with ordec| accordingly. The 
post is just come from London, and just going out? 
80 I have only lime <o pray to Clod to bless poor 
little MD, MD, MD, MD, MD, MD,JVf D, MD. 

■ Those letton to Stella, or Mrs. Johnson, wore nil written 
ill n series flrom tho time of Dr. Swift’s lauding nt Chester, in 
Septmber, 1710, until his return to Indaml In June, 1713, 
upon being made dean of Si. Patrick's, Dublin. The letters 
wore all very carefhlly preserved by Stella ; and at her death, 
if not before, taken back by Dr. Swift; for what end we know 
not. unless it wro to compare the enrreni news of the times 
with that history of the qneen which lie writ at Windsor in the 
year 1713 ; they w'ere sometimes aildn*«sed to Mrs. Johnson, 
and sometimcB to Mrs. Dingley, who was a relation of the 
Temple family, and friend to Johnson. Both these Inditf 
went over to Ireland upon Swifvs invitation In the year 1701, 
and lodged constantly together.— I).S. * 

b Mr. Joseph Beaamont. merchant, of Trim, had the honour 
to be among Swift'a Mends. He invented a set of tables for 
the improvement or the linen trade, and received from govern^ 
menl a reward, a eirenmstanee fVequenUy alluded to in the 
eoiirso of these letton. Intense anpiicaiion to investigate toe 
lon^tttdo at length deranged his (aculltoa, and ha committra 
■ttleide In a fit of lunacy. 

• Vicar of Trim. Swift’s particular friend. 

• Dr. 8t. George Ashe, aflerwanb bishop of Derry. 

• Dr. John Hough. 

f At this lima gatebtoer, and commimioner of the 8tainp< 


K lAdy of Garret Weriey, eiq., a daughter of sir Dudley 
Colley. ^ 


. • LETTER THE SECONP. 

London, Satunlay, Sept 9, 1710. 

I GOT here last Thuwday, after five days’ travcllif^* 
weary the first, almost dead the second, tplerahle ' 
the thirdL and well enough the rest ; and am how 
glad of the fatigue, which has served for exerci^ ; 
and I afti at present well enough. Tlte Whigs were 
ravished to see me, and would lay hbla on me as a 
twig while the^ are drowning and the great men 
ms^ing,^me their clumsy, apologies, &c.>. But my 
IohI treasurgr** received me with great deal of 
coldness, which has enraged me so, I am almost 
vowing revenge. 1 have ndt yet gone half my circle ; 
but I find all my acquaintance just as 1 left them. 

I hear my lady Giifara is much at court, and lady 
Wharton was ridiculing it the other day, so I have 
lost a friend there. I have not yet seen her, nor 
intend it ; Imt I will contrive to see Stella’s mother® 
some other way. 1 writ to the bishop of Clogher 
from Cliester ; and I now write to the archbishop 
of Dublin. Everything is turning upside down; 
every Whig in great office will, to a man, be infal- 
libly put out ; and we shall have such a winter as 
has not been seen in England. Everybody asks 
me how I came to be so long in Ireland, as natu- 
rally as if here were my being ; but no soul offers to 
make it so; and 1 protest I shall return to Dublin, 
and the canal at Laraeor, with more satisfaction 
than I ever did in my life. The Taller expects 
every clay to be turned out of his employment ; and 
the duke of Ormond, they say, will be lieutenant 
of Ireland. I hope you arc ifoti^peaceably in 
Presto’s lodgings; but I resolve £o tom you out 
by Christmas, in which time 1 shsiv either do my 
business, or find it not to be done. Fray be at Trim 
by the time this letter cames to you, and ride little 
Johnson, who must needs be no'imin good case. I 
have begun this letter unusually on the post night, 
and have already written to tlie archbishop, and 
cannot lengthen* t^is. Henceforth I will write 
something every day to MD, and make it a sort of 
journal ; and when it is full l^wilf send it whether 
^I) writes or not ; and so that will be pretty ; and 
I shall aftvays bo in conversation with MD,'and 
MD with Presto. Pray make Parvisol® pay you 
the ten pounds immedir:l:ly ; so I ordered him. 
They tell me 1 am growing fatter, and look better ; 
and, on Monday, Jervis is tosretouch my picture. 

1 thought I saw Jack Temple^ and his wife p^s by 
me to-day in their coach, ^ but I took no notice of 
them. I am glad I have wholly shaken off that 
family.^ Tell the provost I have obeyed his com- 
mands to. thg duk% of Ormond ; or le^ it alon^ if 

* For having disappointdfi his preferment, through the ra- 
monrtranoo ofASharjte, archbishop of York. 

The earl of Godolplilu. 

c lAdy Giiiird, the beloved aisler of air William Ts^ipte, ts 
aaid to 1^ had a large portion of Ws geniju. • 

4 lu aSpC'lettcrs, Puft stiinds for Dr. Swift; Ppt ftllr Stella | 
D for ; DD generally for Dingley. but sometimea ftrir 

both Ste5^d Dingley; anil MD generally stands for bofii 
those ladfts; yet somotioirs only for .Stella. But, to |ivoid per- 
plexing tlio reader, it was thought more adviasMa tonsS the 
wonl Presto for Swift, which is borrowed from tno Duehess of 
Shrewsbury, who whimsically called him Dr. Presto, wblcli is 
the Italian for Swift. , « . ' 

c The doctor's agentet Laiaoor, a Frenchman. 

* Nephew to air 'WiUinm. 

K Tliu coldiieu bctwvwn tho Temple jbmlly and Dr. Swift 
has iwen variously qpcouhted for but new satblkctorUy 
clcasedup. ' 


Iw. : • : / roURNAL TO STELLA 


Jielgh^ Jtist now at the 
after you withigreaUkind- 
A^t/AWrtallui^C|( g6iiig ih' a fortnight to Trelnlid. 
'J^7 '<*> **w dean** and Mri. Walls, and her 

%aanfod«Wd»*- W FranWa%d^ wife U near bring* 
iltg to bedt, and I hare promised tb christen the 
child; *I fiincy you ‘ had- my Chester letter ftje 
Tttesd^ aftac ^ writ.,' I presented Dr. Raymond to 
Lord Wharton atCh^ter. Pjray let me know when 
Joe mts hifl .monOy.^ It is near ten, and 1 hate to 
md byvthe beliman. MD shall have a longer letter 
" in a weeli, but f s^d this only to tell I ani safe in 
liOndon I and so forewell, &c. 

- - , . tETTE^l THU THIRD. 

“ • ' ' I^ndon.^Sept. 9, 1710. 

After seeing the duke of Ormond, dining with 
Dr. Cockbiirn, passing s(bme part uf the afternoon 
\rith sir Matthew Dudley ai\(l Will Frankland, the 
rest at St. James's coffeehouse, 1 came home and 
writ to the archbishop of Dublin and M D, and am 
going to bed. 1 forgot to tell you that I begged 
Will Frankland to stand Manley 's*^ friend with his 
father in thu shaking season for places. He told 
me his father^ was in danger to bo out ; that seve- 
ral were now soliciting for Manley's place ; that he 
was accused of opening letters; that sir Thomas 
Frankland would sacrifice everything to save himr 
self, and in that I fear Manley is undone, &c. 

10. To-day I dined with lord Mountjoy at Ken- 
sington ; saw my mistress, Ophy Butler’s wife, who 
js grown a little charmless. I sat till ten in the 
evening with Addison and Steele : Steele will cer- 
tainly lose his gazetteer’s place, all the world de- 
testing his engaging in parties. At ten I went to 
the coffeehouse, hoping to find lord Radnor, whom 
I hadmot scem^ He was there ; for an hour and a 
half we talkea treason heartily against the Whigs, 
their baseness and ingratitude. And I am come 
home rolling resentments in my mind, and framing 
schemes of revenge : full of which (having written 
down some hinW^ 1 go to bed. 1 am afraid M D 
dined at home, because it is Sunday ; and there was 
the little half-pint of wine ; for God’s sake be good 
girls, and all will be well. Ben Tookc ^ was with me 
this morning. 

11. Seven moTninl’’. lam rising to go to Jervas, 
to finish my picture, and it is shaving day, so good 
morrow, MD ; but do not keep me now, ftr 1 cannot 
stay ; and pray dine with the dean, but do not lose 
your money. I long ts^ear from you, &c. — Ten 
at night. 1 sat four hours this morning to Jervis, 
sirbo has given my picture quite another turn, and 
now approves it entif ely : but we must have the 
approbation of the town^. If I wer^ rich enough I 
would get a copy of it, and bring it over. Mr. Ad- 
dison and I dined together at his lodgings, and I sat 
with him pftt of this evening ; ifod 1 |m now come 
home to write an hour. P^rick observes that the 
rabble here are much more inquisitive in politics 
than in Ireland. 'Eveiy day we expect changes, and 
the pwrliRment to be dissolve. Lord Wilson F ex- 
cels every day to be out : he is workw like a 
orse for elections ; and, in short, I wsrW «<> 

great a ferment among all sorts of people. I had a 

• Aa Iri*b gentleman of fortune. ^ 

' * Dr. Sterni>, <lwa of Pturick's, Dublin. 

• The government premium f<*r his mathematical sleaing 
tables. 

^ wn.»'posAmast«*geftgral for Ireland. % 

niomsis KrankWnd, postmaster-general for Kngland. 
pnutedihe'TXi.n ov ^Tos and other works tor the 

• Afterwaids marquis, lord-lieuiimant of Ireland. 


miserable letter from Joe last Saturday, telling me 
Mr. Pratt" refuses payment of his, money. I havo 
told it Mr. Addison, and will to lord Wharton ; but 
1 foar with no success. However, I will do ail 1 
can. 

13. To-day I presented Mr. Ford to the duke of 
drmondj and paid my first visit to lord presi- 
dent wit^ whom I had much discourse ; but put 
him always off when he began of lord Wharton in 
relatloh to me, till he urged it : then 1 said he knew 
I nelfor expected anything from lord Wharton, and 
that lord Wharton knew that 1 understood it so. 
He said that he had written twice to lord Wharton 
about me, who both times said nothing at all to that 
' port of hii letter. I am advised not to meddle in 
tl^ affair of the first-fruits till this hurry is a little 
over, whick still depends , c^ud we are all in the dark. 
Lord-president told' We he expects every day to be 
out, and has done so these two months. I protest, 
upon my life, I am heartily weary of this town, and 
wish I had never stirred. 

13. I went this morning to the city to see Mr. 
Stratford, the Hamburgh merchant, my old school- 
fellow^ but calling at Bull's on Ludgatc-hill, he 
forced me to his house at Hampstead to dinner, 
among a great deal of ill company ; aftiong the rest 
Mr. Hoadly,® the Whig Vlerj^man, so famous for 
acting the contrary p^rt to Sachevcrell : but to-inor- 
row 1 design again to see Stratford. I was glad 
however to be at Hampstead, where I saw lady 
Lucy and Moll Stanhope. 1 hear very unfortunate 
news of Mrs. Long; she and her comrade have 
broke up house, and she is broke for good and all. 
and is gone to the country : I should be extremely 
sorry if this be true. 

14. To-day 1 saw Patty Holt, who heard I was in 
town ; and I dined with Stratford at a merchant's in 
the city, where I drank the first tokay wine 1 ever 
saw ; and it is admirable, yet not to a degree 1 ex- 
pected. Stratford is worth a plumb, and is now 
lending the government forty tliousaiid pounds ; yet 
we were educated tugether at the same school and 
university. Wc hear the chancellor is to be suddenly 
out, and sir Simon Harcourt to succeed him. 1 am 
come early home, not caring for the coffeehouse. 

15. To-day Mr. Addison, colonel Freiiid, and T, 
went to see the million lottery drawn at Guildhall. 
The jackanapes of blue-coat boys gave themseives 
>-fuch airs in pulling out the tickets, and showed 
white hands open to the company, to let us see there 
was no cheat. We dined at^'a country-house near 
Chelsea, whetj Mr. Addison often retires ; and to- 
night at the coffeehouse ; we hear sir Simon Har- 
court is made lord keeper ; so that now we expect 
every moment the parliament will be dissolved ; but 
1 forgot that this letter will not go in three or four 
days, and that my news will be stale, which I should 
therefore put in the last paragraph. Shall 1 send 
this letter before 1 hear from MD, or shall I keep it 
to lengthen 1 I have not yet seen Stella's mother, 
because 1 will not see lady Giffard ; but I will con- 
trive to get there whec. lady Giffard is abroad. I 
forgot to mark my two former letters ; but I remem- 
ber thb is number 3, and I have not yet bad num- 
ber I from MD. ; but I shall by Monday, which I 
reckon will be just a fortnight after you had my 
first. I am resolved to bring over a great deal of 
ctiina. I loved it mightily to-day. What shall I 
bring 1 

16. Morning. — ^Sir John Holland, comptroller of 
the household, has sent to desire my acquaintance ; 
I have a mind to refuse him, because he is a Whig^ 

• Vice-trooiurer of IreUnJ. b The cotebratod lord Somen. 

Uoodly. afterwErdi bishop of Wiaafaeiter. 
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and will, I suppose, be out among the rest ; but he , 
is a man of worth and learning* Tell ino, do you 
like this journal way of writing t Is it not tedious ‘ 
and dull t ‘ ‘ 

Night. I dined to-day with a cousin, a printer, 
where Patty Holt lodges, and then came home, after' 
a visit or tAVO ; and it has been a very insipi^ da^.^ 
Mrs. Long's*^ miBfortun*k is confirmed to me; bat-' 
lifTs were in her house ; she retired to private lodg- 
ings ; thence, to the country, nobody knows where : 
her friends leave lettei^s at some inn, and they 
carried to her; and she writes answers, vutho^t' 
dating them from any place. 1 swear it griefs me 
to the soul. 

17. To-day I dined six miles out ef tdwn, wijih 
Will Pate, the learned woollcn-draper.*» Mr. Stift- 
ford went with me: six miles here is neithing : we 
left Pate after sunset, and were here before it W'as 
dark. Tliis letter shall go on Thursday, whether 1 
hear from Ml) or no. My health continues pretty 
well; pray God Stella may give me a good account 
of hers : end I hope you are now at Trim, or soon 
designing it. I was disappointed to-night ; the fel- 
loAV gave me a letter, and I hoped to see littH MlVs 
hand ; and it.Avas only to invite me to a venison 
])a.stj to-day; so I Igst mj pasty into the bargain. 
Pox on these declining"' conrtiem. Here is Jtfr. ^ 
]lr}dgc8, the paymaster-general, desiring my ac- 
quaintance ; but 1 hear the quecai sent lord Shrews- 
bury to assure him he may keep his plage ; and he 
]>roniises me great assistance in the affair of the first- 
fruits. Well, I must turn over this leaf to-uight, 
though the side would hold another line ; but pray 
consider this is a whole sheet : it holds a plaguy 
deal, and you must be content to be Aveary ; but i 
Avill do so no more. Sir Simon Hnreourt is made 
attorney-general, and not lord-key per. 

18. To-day 1 dined witli Mr. Stratford at Mr. 
Addison’s retirement near Chelsea ; then came to 
toAvn ; got home early, and began a letter to the 
Taller, about the corruptions of style and writing. 
&c. ; and having not heard from you, am resolved 
this letter shall go to-night. Lord Wharton Avas 
sent for to toAvn in mighty haste by the duke of 
Devonshire ; they have some project in hand ; but 
it Avili no^ do, for CA'cry hour Ave expect a thorough 
revolution, and that the parliament Avill be dissolvctl. 
When you sec Joe, tell him lord Wharton is too 
busy to mind any of his affairs ; but I will get what* 
good oftices 1 can frotp Mr. Addison, and will wYite 
to-day to Mr. Pratt ; and bid Joe not to be discou- 
raged, for 1 am contidciit he will get tftc money un- 
der any government ; but he must have patience. 

19. 1 have been scribbling this morning, and 1 
believe shall hardly fill this side to-day, but send it 
as it is ; and it is good enough for naughty girls that 
Avill not write to a body, and to a good boy like 
Presto. 1 thought to have sent this to-night, but 
was kept by company, and could not ; and, to say 
the truth, I had a little mind to expect one post more 
for a letter from MD. Yesterday at noon died the 
earl of Anglesea, the mtft support of the Tories^; 
so that employment of vice-treasurer of Ireland is 
again vacant. We were to have been great friends, 
and I could hardly have a loss that could grieve me 
more. The bishop of St. David’s (Dr. George Bull) 
died the same day. The duky of Ormond’s daug{^- 
ter Avas to visit me to-day at a third place by way 
of advance, and I am to return it to-morrow. I have 

» A celebrated beauty and toast of the Kit«at Club, who re-, 
tired iu her misfortune to Lynn« Norfolk, under an amumed 
name. 

k Will Pale was a tradesmaa of such a turn for loUers ns to 
be called the learned woollen-draper. 


JKad a letter 'fhim' laly Betkdley, begging mts fbr 
charity to came to Berkeley Castle, fdr ^mplny .to 
myl6rd> who. has been ill of a dropsy; but I cannot. ' 
go, and must send my excuse tq-^orr^V l am. 
told that in a few hours t|ere will be moise "removals/ 

20. To-day I fetOmed my visita to the dake*» 
daUgMers ; the insolent drabs 'oc.anre up to bay xcry > 
mouth to salute trie ; then 1 heard the repbrt 
ftmied'of removals; my lord, president Bopicrs; ' 
the. duke of Devonshire, lord steward; and Mr* 
Boyloi secretarv of state, are all turned dut‘»io-day. ^ 
1 'Uever jemember such bold stops taken by a court: 

1 fipi almost shocked at it,tfaQqgh I did pot care- 
if they Were all' hanged* We are asObnished why 
the inirUamcnt is not yet dissolved,' and«why ti)cy 
keep a ipattcr of that 4mpbrta|ice to theolast. "We* 
shall have a strange 'wintef here bclAveen fhe strug- 
gles of a cunning provoked discarded party, and the 
triumphs of one in powrer; *of both which I shall be 
an iuflLfferent spectator, and return A'cry peaceably 
to Ireland, when 1 have done my part in the affair I 
am entrusted Avitli, whether it succeeds or not. To- 
morrow 1 change my lodgings in Pall-mall for one 
in Bury-str^t, wrhere I suppose 1 shall continue 
Avhile I stay iu London. If anything happens to- 
inorroAV I Avill add it. 

' Robin* s Coffeehouse, — ^We have great news just 
now from Spain ; Madrid taken and Pampeluna. 1 
am here ever interrupted. 

21. I haA'e just received your letter, which 1 will 
not ansAver now ; God he thanked all things are so 
w'cll. I find you have uot yet had my second ; I had 
a letter from PavAisol, Avho tells me he gave Mrs. 
Walls a hill of twenty pounds for me, to be given to 
} 0 U ; but you have nut sent it. This night the par- 
liament is dissolved : great news from Spain ; king 
Charles and Stanhope are at Madrid, and count 
Staromberg has taken Pampeluna. Farewell. This 
is from St. James’s Coffeehouse. Iwill begin my 
ansAver to your letter to-night, but not send it this 
W'cek, Pray, tell me whether you liHe this journal 
Avay of writing. I do not like your reasons for not 
going to Trim. Parvisol tells mcj^c can sell your 

► horse. Sell it Avith a pox? Pray let him know that 
he shall sell his soul as soon. What ? sell anything 
that Stejla loves, and may sometimes ride? It is 
hoi's, and let her do as she pleases : pray let him 
knowr this by the first that yowknow goes to Trim. 
Let him sell my gray and be hanged. 


LETTER THTJ*. FOURTH. 

^ndon, Sepk. 21. 1710. 

Here must I begin another letter, on a whole sheet, 
for fear saucy little Ml) shouid be angry and think 
much that the paper is too little. I had your letter 
this night, as I told you just and no more iu my 
last ; foe this must be taken up in ansA^pring yours, 
saucc-box. U believe I told you Avhore I dined ^to- 
day ; and to-morrow I go out of town for two days to 
dine Avith the same company on Sunday ; MolesAvorth 
the Florei^e enA'oy," Stratford,'* and some o^era, 
1 heard ;^b-day that a gentlewoman from Iftdy Gif- 
fanl’s Imse had been at the coffeehouse to inquire 
for me. ^ It was Stella’s mother, I suppose. I shall 
send her fi penny-post letter to-morrow, and contrive 
to see her Avitbout hasarding seeing lady' Giffard, 
Avhich I will not do until she begs my pardon. 

22. I dined to-day at Hampstead with lady Lucy, 
&r., and when I got home found a letter from Joe, 

• John Molesworth. envoy extraordinary to Uw king of Sac- 
dinU, nod afterwards to the states of Venice and SAviborland. 

>> ' A merchant ia theTcity Often nentloned. - 
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with on? enclosed to lord 'VjTharton, which I will 
send «to hb excellency, and second it fis well as I 
can ; but to talk of getting the queen’s orders is a 
jest. Things are in such a combustion here, that I 
am advised not to meddlfL yet in the affair 1 am 
upon, which concerns the' clergy of a whole king- 
dom [the first fruits] ; and does he tliink anybody 
will trouble the queen about Joet We shall, 1 
hope, get a recommendation from the lord-lieutenant 
to the trustees for the linen business, and I hope 
that do ; and so I will write to him in a few 
days, and he must have patience. Tliis is tin answer 
to part of your letter as well as his. I lied, it m to- 
morrow I go^to the country ; and I will not answej; 
a bit move of your letter yet. 

23. Here is such a stir and bustle with this little 
MD of o|](s I I must be writing every night ; I Can- 
not go to bed wrthout a word to them f I cannot put 
out my candle till I have bid them good night ; O 
Lord, U Lord! Well, I coined the first time to-day 
with Will Fraukland and bis fortune ; she is not 
very handsome. Did I not say I would go out of 
town to-day 1 I hate lying abroad and clutter ; I go 
to-morrow in Frankland’s chariot, and come back 
at night. Lady Berkeley has invited me to Berkeley 
Castle, and lady Betty Germain to Drayton in 
Northamptonshire, and I will go to neither. Let 
me alone, 1 must finish my pamphlet. 1 have sent 
a long letter to Bickerstaff : let the bishop of Clog- 
hcr smoke it if he can. Well, I will write to thd 
bishop of Killala : but you might have told him 
how sudden and unexpected my journey was though. 

Deuce take lady S ; and if 1 know D y, 

he is a rawboned faced fellow, not handsome, nor 
visibly so young as you say: she sacrifices two 
thousand pounds a year, and keeps only six hun- 
dred. Well, you ha\e had all luy land journey in 
my second letter, and so much for that. So you 
have got into Presto’s lodgings; very fine, truly! 
We have had a fortnight of the most glorious weather 
on earth, and still continues : 1 hope you have made 
the best of it. Ballygall will be a pure good place 
for air, if Mrs. Ashe makes good her promise. Stella 
writes like an efif^oror ; 1 am afraid it hurts your 
eyes ; take care of that, pray, pray, Mrs. Stella. 
Cannot you do what you will with }our own horse 1 
Pray do not let that puppy Far\isol sell him. 
FaUick is drunk abgut three times a week, and I 

^ it, and he hts got the better of me ; but one of 
these days I will positively turn him olf tg the wide 

* world, when none of you arc by to intercede for 
him.— Stuff— how can 1 get her husband into the 

Cbarter-houset — Get into the Charter- 

house.*— Write constantly! Why, sirrah, do not 
INvrite every day, Ihd sometimes twice a day, to 
MD1 Now I have answered all your letter, and 
the rest must be as it can be; send me my bill. 
Tell Mrs. Brent*’ what I say of the Charter-house. 
1 thiiik this enough for one night ; and so farewell 
till this time^-morrow. • 

24. To-day I dined six milgs out of town at WUl 
Pate's with Stratford, Frankland, and the Molcs- 
wortha, and came home at night, and was weary 
and laxy. I can say no more now, but good night. 

2.5. I was so lazy to-day that 1 dined at next door,* 
and have sat at home since six, writing to thf bishop 
of Clogher, dean Sterne, and Mr. Manley : the last, 
hecai se I am in fear for him about his and 
have sent him my opinion, what 1 and his other- 
friends here think he ought to do. 1 hope will 

* la tlu»e liroken ejtuculaiknis he answers the paragtaphs •f 
ttielady’.lcUer. 

^ b Houaekeeper to the iloctor. 

* No doaht at Mn. Vonh 


take it well. ^ My advice was, to keep as much in 
favour as possible with sir Thomas Frankland, his 
master hero. 

26. Smoke how I widen the margin by lying in 
bed when 1 write. My bed lies on the wrong side for 
me, so that 1 am forced often to write wh.cn 1 am up. 
Manley, you must know, has had people putting in 
for his place already ; and has been complained of 
for opening letters. Remember that last Sunday, 
September 24, 1710, was as hot as Jdidsummer. 
This was written in the morning ; it is now night, 
and Presto in bed. Here's a clutter, I have gotten 
MD’s second letter, and 1 must answer it here. I 
gave the bill to Tookc, and so — Well, 1 dined to- 
d^' with sir John Holland the comptroller, and sat 
wfth him till eight; then came home and sent iny 
letters, an^ writ part of a Jainpoon,* which goes on 
very slow, and now I am writing to saucy MD ; no 
wonder, indeed, good boys must write ip naughty 
girls. I have not seen your mother yet ; my penny- 
post letter, I suppose, miscarried ; I will write another. 

Mr. S came to see me, and said M was 

going to the country' next morning with her husband, 
(who ^find is a surly brute), so 1 could only desire 
my service to her. 

27. To-day all our company dined af Will Frank- 
land’s, with Steele and A^dist>h too. This is the 
first rainy day since ( came to town ; I cannot afford 
to answer your letter yet. Morgan, the puppy, 
writ me a long letter to desire 1 would recommend 
him for purse-bearer or secretary to the next lord 
chancellor that w'ould cornc with the next govenior. 
I will not answer him ; but beg you will say these 
words to his father, Raymond, or anybody that will 
tell him — that Dr. Swift has received his letter, and 
would be very reaily to ser^e him, but cannot do it 
in what he desires, because he has no sort of interest 
in the persons to b*e applied to. These words you 
may wTite, and let Joe, or Mr. Warburton,** give 
them to him — a pox on him ! However, it is by 
these sort of ways that fools get preferment. 1 must 
not end yet, because I cannot say good night with- 
out losing a line, and then MD would scold ; but 
now, good night. 

28. 1 have the finest piece of Brazil tobacco for 
Dingley Uiat ever was born. You talk of Leigh ; 
why, he will not be in Dublin these two montlis : 
he goes to the country, then returns to London, to 
see how the world goes here in parliament. Good 
night, sirrahs ; no, no, not night ; I wrote tliis in 
the morning, and looking careAssly I thought it had 
been of last night. I dined to-day with Mrs. Barton 
alone at her lodgings, where she told me for certain 

that lady S was with child when she was last 

in England, and pretended a tympany, and saw 
everybody ; then disappeared for three weeks, her 
tympany was gone, and she looked like a ghost, &c. 
No wonder she married when she Was so ill at con- 
taining. Conolly is out,* and Mr. Roberta in his 
place, who loses a better here, but was formerly a 
commissioner in Ireland. That employment cost 
Qpnolly three thousand q)ounds to lord Wharton ; 
so bag made one ill bargain in bis life. 

29. 1 wish MD a merry Michaelmas. 1 di^d 
with Mr. Addison, and Jervas the painter, at Ali- 
son’s country place ; and then came home, and wrote 
more to my lampoon. I made a Tatler since I came , 
gdhss which it is, and 4rhether the bishop of Clogher 
smokes it. I saw Mr. Sterne to-day : he will do as 
you order, and I will give him chocolate for Stella’s 

■ Thfl Virtues of Sid llamet the Magiclaa’s Bod. A siMrs 
on Oodolphin. 

^ The doctor's curate at his living of Lamcor. 

• A oommisslonei ofthe revenue, afletwuds speahei. 
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health. Ho goes not these three weeks. 1 wish x 
could send it aome other way. So now to your 
letter, bravo boys. I do not like your way of saving 
Bhillings : nothing vcacs me but that it docs not 
make Stella a coward in a coach. I do not think 
any lady’s advice about my ears signifies twopence 
however I will, in compliance to you, ask Dr. Cock- 
bum. Radcliffe 1 know not, and Bernard I never 
sec. Walls [archdeacon]-will certainly be stingier 
for seven yjars, upon pretence of hia robbery. So 
Stella puns again ; why, it is well enough ; but 1 
will not second it, though I could make a dozen • I 
never thought of a pun since I left Ireland.— Bishop 
of Clogher’s bill 1 why, he paid it me ; do you think 
I w’as Bucli a foof to go without iti As for the four 
shillings, I will give you a bill on Parvisol for ifron 
the other side this papei^ and pray tear^ff the two 
letters I shall write to him and Joe, or let pingiey 
transcribe and send them ; though that to Parvisol, 

I believe, he must have my hand for. — No, no, I will 
eat no grapes ; I eat about six ine other day at sir 
John Holland’s; but would not give sixpence for a 
thousand, they arc so bad this year. Yes, faith, I 
hope in Cod Presto and MD will be together this 
time twelve month ; what then? Last year, 1 sup- 
pose, I was at Larajor ; but next 1 hope to eat my 
Michaelmas goose a? mj^little goose’s lodgings. I 
drink no aile (I suppose you mealk ale), but yet 
good wine every day, of five and six shillings a bot- 
tle. O Lord, how much Stella Avrites ; pray do not 
carry that too far, young women, but be temperate 
to hold out. To-morrow I go to Mr. Harley. Why 
small hopes from the duke of Ormond 1 he hJyes 
me very well, I believe, and would in my turn give 
me something to make me easy ; and X have good 
interest among his best friends. But I "do not think 
of anything further than the business I am upon ; 
you see 1 wrote to Manley before I had your letter, 
and I fear he will be out. Yes, Mrs. Owl, BUghe’s 
corpse came to Chester when I was there, and I told 
you 80 in my letter, or forgot it. I lodge in Bury- 
street, where I removed a week ago. I have the 
first floor, a dining-room and bed-chamber, at eight 
shillings a we.ek ; plaguy deep, but 1 spend nothing * 
for eating never go to a tavern, and very seldom, 
in a coach ; yet after all it will be expensive. Why do 
you trouble yourself, Mistress Stell, about my instru* 
inenti I have the same the archbishop gave me; 
and it is as good now the bishops are away. The 
dean friendly ! The ^ean be pox’d : a great piece 
of friendship indeed, Avhat you heanl him tell the 
bishop of Clogher ; I wonder he had Ifie face to talk 
so : bpt be lent me money, and that is enough. Faith 
I would not send this these four days, only for writing 
to Joe and Parvisol. Tell the dean that when the 
bishops send me any packets, they must not write to 
mo at Mr. Steele’s ; but direct for Steele, at his office 
at the Cockpit ; and let the enclosed be directed for 
me ; that misieJte cost me eighteenpence the other 
day. 

30. I dined with Stratford to-day, but am not to 
see Mr. Harley till Wedifbsday : it is late, and 4 
send this before there Is occasion for the bell^ be- 
cause I would have Joe have his letter, and Parvisol 
too: which you must so contrive as not to cost 
them double postage. 1 can say no more» but that 
I am, Ac. 


LETTER THE FIFTH. 

London, Sept, SO, 17 lO. 

Hivb not I brought myself into a fine pnmvmre to 


TO STELLA. 

begin writing letters in whole "sheets I’ and now I 
dare not le^vc it off. I cannot tell whether you like 
those jouriml letters: I believe they would be dull 
to me to read them over ; but perhaps little MD 
is pleased to know how Presto passes his time in 
her absence. 1 always begin my last the same day 
I cn<|ed the fonner. I told you where I dined to- 
day at a tavern with Stratford : Lewis, who is ti 
great favourite of Harley’s, was to have been with 
us; but be was hurried to Hampton Court, and 
sent his excuse, and that next Wednesday would 
introduce me to Harley. It is good to* see what 
a lamentable confession the Whigs all make me 
of my ill usage ; but I mind them npt. 1 am al- 
ready represented to Harley as a discontented per- 
son, tliat was used ill for not being Whig enough ; 
and 1 hope for good usage from him. lUie Tories 
drily tell ms I may make my forfeeiie if I please ; 
but I do not understand tl^jem, or rather I do under- 
stand them. 

October 1. To-day i dined at Moles worth’s, the 
Florence envoy ; and sat this evening with my friend 
Darteiiciif, whom you have heard me talk of ; tlie 
greatest punner of this town next fnysclf. Have you 
smoked the Taller that 1 writ? it is much liked 
here, and I think it a pure one. To-morrow I go 
with DelaA’al the Portugal envoy to dine with lord 
Halifax near Hampton Court. Your Manley’s bro- 
ther, a parliainent-raan here, has gotten an em- 
and 1 am informed uses much interest to 
preserve his brother: and to-day I spoke to- ♦he 
elder Franklaud to engage his father (postmaster 
here), and I hope he will be safe, although he is 
cruelly hate<l by all the Tories of Ireland. I have 
Imost finis)) cd my lampoon, and will print it for 
rev'cnge on a certain great person [the earl of Go- 
loiphln}. It has cost me but three shillings in meat 
ind drink since 1 came here, as thin as the town is. 

. laugh to sec myself so disengaged in these revolu- 
tions. Well, I must leave off and go write to sir 
Fohn Stanley to desire him to engage* lady Hyde as 
my mistress, to engage lord Hyde in favour of 
Mr. Pratt. 

2. Lord Halifax was at HampTAi Court at his 
odgings, and I dined with him there with Methueni* 
and Delaval and the late attorney-general. 1 went 
to the drawing-room before dinner (for the queen 
was at Hampton Court), and exyectq4 to see nobody, 
but 1 met acquaintance enough. I walked in the 
gardens, |aw the cartoons of Raphael, and other , 
things, ana with g^eat difficulty got from lord Ha- 
lifax, who would have kept me to-morrow to show 
me his house and park aniffiiprovements. We leik 
Hampton Court at sunset, and got here in a chariqt 
and two horses time enough by starlight. T -'bat’s some- 
thing charms me mightily abifiit LondoA ; that you 
go dine a dozen miles off in October, l.ay all day, - 
and return so quickly ; you cannot do anything like 
this in Dublin. 1 Avrit a second peuip'-post letter 
to your motlicr, and hear nothing of her. Did Irtell 
you that earl Berkeley died last Sunday was se’ea- 
night at Berkeley Castle, of a dropsy t Lord Halifiut 
began a h^th to me to-day : it was the resuitection 
of the Whi^, which I refused, unless he would^d 
their reformation too : and I told him he was the o&ly 
Whig iif England 1 loved, or had any good opinion 
of. 

3* Th& morning Stella’s sister came to me with, a 
letter from her mother, who is at Sheen, but will 
soon in tovm, and Avill call to see mo : she gave 
n\^ a bottle of palsy-water, a small one, and desired 
I would send it you by the first convenience, as 1 

• EriumiM Lewis, secretary to the earl of Dsrtmoutli. 

Sir Paul Methuen, ombaBsador at the court ^^itugal. 
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iyUI ; tnd Bhe promiees a quart bottle of the same ; 
your sister looked very Trell, and seeing, a good mo- 
dest sort of girl. 1 \yent tiieu to Mr. Lewis, Hrst 
secretary to lord Dartmouth and favourite to Mr. 
Harley, who is to introduce me to-morrow morning. 
Lewis had with him one Mr. Dyot, a justice of 
peace, worth twenty thousand pounds, a cctnmts- 
sioner of the stamp-office, and married to a sister of 
sir Philip Meadows, envoy to the emperor. I tell 
you this, because it is odds but this Mr. Dyot will 
be hanged for he is discovered to have counter- 
feited stamp-paper, in which he was a coniitiissioiier; 
and, with his accomplices, has cheated the queen of 
a hundred thousand pounds. You will hear of it 
before this come to you, but may be not so particu- 
larly ; an(^ it is a very odd accident in such a man. 
Smoke Presto writing nea'S to MD. I dined to-day 
with lord Modntjoy at Kensington,* and walked 
firom thence this evening^to town like an emperor. 
Remember that yesterday, October 2, was a cruel 
hard frd^t, with ice ; and six ■days ago I was dying 
with heat. As thin as the town is, I have more din- 
ners than e^er, and am asked this month by some 
people, without hbing able to come for*pre-engage- 
ments. Well, hut I should write plainer, when I 
consider Stella cannot read,^ and Dingley is not so 
skilful at my ugly hand. I had to-night a letter 
from 'Mr. Pratt, who tells me Joe will have his | 
‘ money when there are trustees appointed by the 
lord-lieutenant for receiving and disposing the linen 
fund ; and whenever those trustees are appointed I 
will solicit whoever is lord-liciitcnant, and am in no 
fear of succeeding. So pray tell or write him word, 
and bid him not be cast down ; for Ned Southwell ^ 
and Mr. Addison both think Pratt in the right. Do 
not lose your money at Manle}'s to-iiight, sirrahs. 

4. After I had put out my candle last night, my 
landlady came into my room with a servant of lord 
Halifax to desire I would go dine with him at his 
house near Hampton Court ; but I sent him W'ord 
1 had business of great importance: that hindered 
me, &c. And to-day I was brought privately to 
Mr. Harley, whp^receivod me with the greatest re- 
spect and kindness imaginable : he has appointed 
me an hour on Saturday at four, afternoon, when I 
will open my business to him ; which expression I 
would not use if I were a woman. I know you 
smoked it; but I didiuot till 1 writ it. I dined to- 
day at Mr. Delaval’s, the envoy of Portugal, with 
«Nic Rowe the poet, and other friends ; 3||id I gave 
my lampoon to he printed. I have more mischief 
in -my heart ; and 1 tlynk it shall go round with 
them all, as this hits, and I can find hints. I am 
certain 1 answered yqur 2nd letter, and yet I do not 
find it here. I suppose it was in my 4th ; and why 
N. 2nd, 3rd1 is it notf enough to say, as I do, 1, 2, 

' 3, &c. T I am going to work at another Tatlcr : I 
will be far enough but I say the same thing over 
* two or three limes, just as I do when I am talking to 
littl€ MD ; but what care I T tliey call read it as 
easily# as J. can write it: I ^ink I have brought 
these lioM pretty straight again. I fear it will be 
long before I finish two sides at this rt^. Pray, 
dear«MD, when I occasionally give you a little com- 
mission mixed with my letters, do not forget it, as 
that to 31organ and Joe, &c., for I write Jtist as I 
can remember, otherwise I would put,||iem all 
together. I was to visit Mr. Sterne to-day, ^d gave 
him your commission about handkerchief : that of 
chocolate 1 will do myself, and send it him he 

, • **« w Wed for felony at the Old Bailey, Jaaoaiy isd!, 
mO-lK and acquitted. / / » 
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goes, aifd yqu will pay mn when the givere hreaSf 
&c. To-night I will read a pamphlet to amuse my- 
self. God preserve your dear healths. 

5. This morning Delaval came to see me, and we 
went to Kneller’a,!^ who was not in town. In the 
way we met the electors for parliament-men : and 
the rabble came about our coach, crying a Colt, a 
Stanhope, &c. We were afraid of a dead cat, or our 
glasses broken, and so were always of their side,^ I 
.dined again at DelavaPs, and in the evening at the 
coffeehouse heard sir Andrew Fountaiutf was come to 
town. This has been but an insipid sort of day, 
and 1 have nothing to remark upon it worth three- 
pence : I hope MD had a better with the dean, the 
bishop, or Mrs. Walls. Why, th# reason you lost 
fofir and cightpcnce last night but one at Manley’s 
wHS because you played Ijad games ; 1 took notice 
of six t|)at you had ten to one against you : Would 
any but a mad lady go out twice upon manilio, 
basto, and two small diamonds t Then, in that 
game of spades, you blundered when you had ten 
ace ; 1 never saw the like of you : and now you are 
in a huff because I tell you this. Well, here is two 
and ei^tpciicc halfpenny toward your loss. 

6. Sir Andrew Fouutaine came this morning and 
caught me writing in bod. I went Wo the city 
with him, and wc dined atHhe l'no])house with Will 
Pate the learned w^llen-draper : then wc saun- 
tered at china-shops and booksellers ; went to the 
tavern, drank two pints of white wine, and never 
parted till ten: and now 1 am come home, and 
must copy out some papers I intend for Mr. Harley, 
w'hom I am to see, as I told you, to-morrow after- 
noon: so that this night I shall say little to MD, 
but tliat I hpartily wish myself with them, and will 
come as sooil'ms I cither fail or compass my hunincss. 
Wc now hear daily of elections ; and, in a list 1 saw 
yesterday of about •twenty, there are seven or eight 
more Tories than in the last parliament; so that 1 
believe they need not fear a majority, with the help 
of those who will vote as the court pleases.' But I 
have been told that Mr. Harley himsellr would not 
let the Tories be too numerous, for fear tljcy should 

|abe insolent and kick against him ; and for that rea- 
son they have kept several Whigs in employments, 
who expected to be turned out every day; as sir 
John Holland the comptroller, and many oUiers. 
And so get you gone to your cards and your claret 
and orange at the dean's, ^ and 1 will go write. 

7. 1 wonder when this letter will be finished ; it 
must go by Tuesday, that is dbrtain ; and if I have 
one from MDebefore, I will not answer it, that is as 
certain too ! It is now morning, and 1 did not finish 
my papers for Mr. Harley last night ; for you must 
understand Presto was sleepy, and ma^ic blunders 
and blots. Very pretty that I must be writing to 
young women in a morning fresh and fasting, faith. 
Well, godl morrow to you : and so I go to business, 
and lay aside this paper till night, sirrahs. At 
night.-^ack Howe told Harley tliat if there were 
a lower place in hell than another, it was reserved 
for his porter, who tells 4ies so gravely aad with so 
civil # manner,” This porter I have had to deal 
with, going this evening at four to visit Mr. Harley, 
by his own appointment. But the fellow told me 
no lie, though I suspected every word he said. He 
told me •* his master was just gone to dinner, with 
much company, and desired 1 would come an hour 
hence,” which 1 did, expecting to hear Mr. Harley 
was gone out ; but they had just done dinner. Mr. 
Harley came out to me, brought me in, and pre- 

• Sir itedfrey Knellcr’s the painter. 
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Rented me to his son-in-Uw lord Dobl&ne' (or some 
such name), and his own son, and among others 
Will Penn the Quaker : we sat two hours drinking 
as good wine as you do ; and two hours more he 
and I alone ; where be heard me tell my business, 
entered into it with all kindness, asked for my 
powers, and read them; and read likewise a me- 
morial I had drawn and put it in his pocket to 
show the queen; told me the measures he would 
tako, and, in short, said everything 1 could wish ; , 
told me he must bring Mr. St. John, secretary of 
state [the celebrated lord Bolingbroke], and me 
acquainted ; and spoke so many things of personal 
kindness and esteem for me, that 1 am inclined half 
to believe what some friends have told me, that he 
would do everything to bring mo over. He has d%- 
sired to dine with me (what a comical mistake was 
that !) — I mean he has defiired me to dine with him 
on Tuesday, and, after four hours being with* him, 
set me down at St. James’s Coffeehouse in a hackney 
coach. All this is odd and comicAl, if you consider 
him and me. He knew my Christian name very 
w<dl. I could not forbear saying thus much upon 
this matter, although you will think it tedious. But 
I will tell y«ni : you must know it is fatal to me 
to be a scoundrel and a prince the same day ; for 
being t6 see him at%ur,€ could not engage myself 
to dine at any friend’s ; so I went to Tooke to give 
him a ballad and dine with him, but Ivs was not at 
home ; so I was forced to go to a blind chophouse, 
and dine for tenpence upon gill ale, bad brotli, and 
throe chops of mutton ; and then go reeking from 
thence to the first minister of state. And now I am 
going in charity to send Steele a Tatler, who is very 
low of late. 1 think I am civillcr than I used to be, 
and have not used the expression of “ Ireland” 

and ** we in England,” as I did when I was here 
before, to your great indignation. 'They may talk of 
the you know what but, gad, if it had not been for 
that I should never have been able to get the access 
I have had ; and if that helps me to succeed, then 
that same tfi^ny will be serviceable to the church. 
But how far we must depend upon new friends 
1 have learnt by long practice, though I think, among 
great ministers, they arc just as good as old ones. 
And so I think this important day has made, a great 
hole in this side of the. paper ; and the fiddle-faddles 
of to-morrow and Monday will make up the rest ; 
and, besides, I shall sec Harley on Tuesday before 
this letter goes. 

8. 1 must tell you aqa^reat piece of refinement of 
Ifarley. He charged me to come to ^Ivn often ; I 
"told him T was loth to trouble him in so much busi- 
ness as he had, and desired I might have leave to 
come at his levee ; which ho iinmcdiatrly refused, 
and 8ai<l, ** That was not a place for friends to come 
to.”^ It is now but morning, and I have got a 
foolish trick ; I must say something to MD when 1 
wake, and wish them a good morrow ; for this is 
not a shaving day, Sunday, so 1 have time enough ; 
but gdt you gone, you rogues, I must go write ; yes, 
it will -vex me to the blood i^any of these long let- 
ters should 'fniscarry : if they do I will shriiiluto 
half-sheets again; but then what will you do tc 
make up the journal 1 there will bo ten da)*a of 
Presto's life lost, and that will be a sad thing, faith 
and troth.— At night. I was at a loss to-day for a 
dinner, unless I would hate gtAie a great way, so P 
dined with some friends that board hereabout, as a 

• G^jfo TIonty Hay, vlMouni Dupplin, eMi^ aon to tho 
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sponger ; and this evening sir Andrew Fouiitalne 
would necd| have me go to the tavern, where, for 
two bottles of wine, Portugal and Florence, among 
three of usj^ we had sixteen shillings to pay ; but if 
ever he catches me so again, 1 will spend as many 
pounds : and therefore I have put it among rny ex- 
traordlparies ; but we bad a neck of mutton dressed 
d la MainUmont that the dog could not eat ; and it 
is now twelve o'clock, and 1 must go sleep. 1 hope 
tliis letter will go before I have MD’s thinl. Do 
you believe me! and yet faith I long for MD’-^third 
too ; and yet I would li^e it to say that I write five 
for two. 1 am not fond at all of 8t. James’s Coffee- 
house as I used to be. 1 hope it will n^piid in win- 
ter ; but now they are all out of town at elections, 
or not come from their country houses. Yesterday 
1 was going with Dr. Gavth to dine witmf’harles 
Main, near tke Tower, who has *fh employment 
there ; he is of Ireland : Jhe bishop of Clogher 
knows him well ; an honest, good-natured fellow, a 
thorough hearty laugher, mightily beloved by the 
men of wit; his mistress is never above a cook- 
maid. And so good night, &e. 

9. I dined Jo-day tLi sir John Stanley's; my lady 
Stanley is one of ray favourites : I have as many 
here as the bishop of Kiliala has in Ireland. I am 
thinking what scurvy company I shall be to MD 
when I come back ; they know everything of me 
already : 1 will tell you no more, or I shall have 
nothing to say, no story to tell, nor any kind of 
thing. 1 was very uneasy last night with ugly, 
nasty, filthy wine, that turned sour on my stomach. I 
must go to the tavern ! O, but I told you that before. 
To-morrow I dine at Hurley’s, and will finish this 
letter at my return ; but I can write no more now, 
because of the archbisliop : faith it is true ; for I 
am going now to write to him an acconnt of what 1 
have done in the business with Harley : ^nd faith, 
young women, 1 will tell you what you must count 
upon, that I never will write one word on the third 
side in these long letters. 

10. Poor MD's letter was lying so huddled up 
among papers I could not find it : I mean poor 
J*re8to’a letter. Well, I dined wither. Harley to- 
day, and hope some things will be done, but 1 must 
say no more ; and this letter must be sent to the 
post-house, and not by the bellman. L am to dine 
again there on Sunday next ; I hope^to some good 
issue. And so now, soon as ever I ca^ in bed, 1 
must begin^my 6th to MD» as gravely as if I had 
not written* a word (his month ; fine doings, faith. 
Methinks 1 do not write as 1 sh ould, because 1 am 
not in be4 : see the ugly’^CTfde lines. God Al- 
mighty ever bless jou, &c. 

Faith, this is a whole treatise f I will go reckon 
the lines on the other sides.* 1 have reckoned 
them.* 

LETTER THE SIXTH. ^ 

• liomlon, Oct. 10. 1710.* 

So, as I told you just new in the letter I sent half 
an hour ago, I dined with Mr. Harley to-day, who 
presented to the attorney-general, sir Simon 
Karcourt, i^th much compliment on all sides, Stp* 
Harley told me ho had shown my memorial to the 
queen, nu9 seconded it very heartily ; and he desires 
me to diim with him again on Sunday, when he 
promises to settle it with her majesty before she 
names a gov^nior ; and I protest I am in bopei it 
will be i^e all but the forms by that time, for he 
lov^ thd^hnreh : this is a popular thing, and be 
womd not have a governor share in it ; and besides, 
1 am told by all ^hands ho has a mind to gain me 

• Seventy -thivti linen Cn folio, tnall hand, upon due >ide. 
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over. But in the letter I writ last post (yesterday) 
to the archbishop I did not tell him r syllable of 
-what Mr. Harley said to me last ni^lit, because he 
charged me to keep it secret ; so 1 ^vould nut tell 
it to you, but that before this goes I hope the secret 
will be over. I am now writing my poetical de- 
scription of a Shower in London, and will sefid it to 
the Tatler. This is the last sheet of a whole quire 
I have written since I came to town. Pray, now it 
coiues into my head, will you, when you go to Mrs. 
Walloon trive to know w’l\pther Mrs. M'esley be in 
town, ahd still at her brother’s, and how she is in 
health, and whether she stays in lowni I writ to 
her from Ohester to know w’hat I should do with 
her note, and I believe the poor woman is afraid to 
write to me ; so I must go to my business, &c. 

11. iTo-day at last I Mined with lord Montrath, 
and carried lord Mountjoy and sir Andrew Foun- 
taine with me ; and •.vas looking over them at 
ombre till eleven this evening like a fool : they 
playedT running ombre haff-crowns; and sir An- 
drew Fountalne won eight guineas of Mr. Coote ; 
so I am come hqme late, and will say but Utile to 
MD this night. I have gotten half a bbshel of coals, 
and Patrick, the extravagant whelp, had a tire ready 
for me ; hut I picked off the coals before I went to 
bed. It is a sign London is now an empty place, 
when it will not furnish me with matter for above 
five or six lines in a day. Did you smoke in ipy 
last how I told you the \erj day and the place you 
were playing ombre But I interlined and alter(‘d 
a little, after I had received a letter from Mr. Man- 
ley, that said you were at it in his house while he 
was writing to me ; but without bis help I guessed 
within one day. Your town is certainly much more 
sociable than ours. 1 have not seen your mother 
yet, &c. 

12. I dined to-day with Dr. Garth and Mr. 
Addison, at the Doil Tavern, by Temple Bar, and 
Garth treated ; and it U well I dine every day, else 
I should be longer making out my letters : for we 
are yet in a very dull slate, only inquiring every day- 
after new elcc4^is, where the Tories carry it among 
the new members six to one. Mr. Addison’s elec^ 
tion [for Malmesbury] has passed easy and undis- 
puted ; and I believe if he had a mind to be chosen 
king he would hardly bo refused. An odd accident 
b*dS happened *^at Colchester : one captain Lavalliii, 
coming from Flanders or Spain, found liis wife with 
child by a clerk of Doctors' Commons, 'Those trade, 
you kntjw, it is to prevent fornication ; and this clerk 
wag the very same fol&ftUK that made the discovery of 
Dyot'g counterfeiting the stamp-paper. Lavaliin 
hag been this fort^iight hunting after the clerk to 
kill him ; but the tallow was constantly employed 
at the treasury about the discovery he ma<lg: the 
wife had made a shift to patch up the business, 
alleging that the clerk had told her her husband was 
d^ad, and other excuses ; but the other day some- 
body told Lavaliin his wife had intrigues before he 
married her: upon which ife goes down in a rage, 
shoots his wife through the head, then falls on his 
sword ; and, to make the matter sure, cat the same 
tifne discharges a pistol through his own head, and 
died on the spot, his wife surviving him nbout two 
hours ; but in what circumstances of mind and body 
is terrible to Imagine. 1 have finishe# my poem 
on the Shower, all but the beginning, and am going 
on with my 'Tatler. They have fixed a^out fifty 
things on me ^ce 1 came; I have p^pted but 
three. One advantage I get by writing to cyou 
daily, or rather you get, is that 1 remember not to 
write the same things rwice ; and yet 1 feat 1 have 
done it often alreaily : but 1 will mind alid confine 

■ See JourtiAl, <)otober !>tlu 


myself to the^ accidents of the day ; and so get you 
gone to ombre, and bo good girls and save your mo- 
ney, and be rich against Presto comes, and write to 
me now and then: 1 am thinking it would be a 
pretty thing to hear something ftrom saucy MD ; but 
do not hurt your eyes, Stella, I charge you. 

13. O Lord, here is but a trifle of iny letter writ- 
ten yet ; what shall Presto*^do for prittlc-prattle to 
entertain MDt The talk how grows fresher of Uie 
duke of Ormond for Ireland, though Mr. Addison 
8a}8 he hi'urs it will be in commission, and lord 
Galway * one. These letters of mine are a sort of 
journal where mutters open by degrees ; and, as I 
tell true or false, you will find by the event whether 
x|^y intelligence be good : but I do not care two- 
pence whether it be or no. At night. — To-day I 
was all all out St. Paul’s, ,and up at the top like a 
fool, with sir Andrew Fountaine and two more; 
and spent seven shillings for my dinner like a 
puppy ; this is thp second time he has served me so ; 
but 1 will never do it again, though all mniikind 
should persuade me : uiiconsidering puppies ! There 
is a joung fellow here in town we are all fond of, 
and .' 1 ^) 0 ut a year or two come from the university, 
one Harrison,** a little, pretty fclloWj with a great 
deal of wit, good sense, jnd g[»od nature ; has writ- 
ten some mighty pretty things ; that in your Gtli 
Mi^cHUmca about i^ie Sprig of an Orange is his: he 
has nothing to live on but being governor to one of 
the duke of Qiieerisberry's sons for forty pounds 
a-jear. The line fellows are always in\ king him 
to the tavern, and make him pay his club. Henley 
is a great cron} of his : they are often at the tavern 
at six or seven shillings reckoning, ami always make 
the poor lad pay his full share. A colonel and a 
lord wereUt him and me the Sfiine way to-night: I 
absolutely refuse^, and made Harrison lag behind, 
and persuaded him not to go to them, I tell yon 
this, because I find all rich fellows have that humour 
of using all people w'ithout any consideration of their 
fortunes ; but I will see them rot before they shall 
serve me so. Lord Halifax is always teasing me to 
go down to his country house, which w’ill cost me a 
guinea to his servants, and twelve shillings coach- 
hire ; and he shall be hanged first. Is not this a 
plagu) billy story t But I am vexed at the heart ; 
for I love the young fellow, and am resolved to stir 
up people to do something for him : he is a Whig, 
and 1 will put him upon some of my cast Whigs; 
for I have done with thei^, and they have 1 hope 
done with this kingdom for our time. They were 
sure of thtP four members for London above all 
places, aud they have lost three in the four. Sir 
Richard Onslow we hear hast lost for Surrey ; and 
they are overthrown in most places. Lookce, gen- 
tlewomen, if 1 write long letters 1 must write you 
news aud stuff, unless I send you my veraes, and 
some 1 dare not ; and those on the Shower in Lou- 
don I have sent to the Taller [vol. x.], and you 
may see them in Ireland. 1 fancy you will smoke 
me in the Tatler [No. 258] I am going to write ; 
for I believe I have Aid you the hint. I hud a 
letfer sent me to-night from sir Matthew Dudley, 
and found it on iny table when I came in. Because 
it is extraordinary I will transcribe it from begin, 
ning to end. It is as follows :— [** Is the devil in 
jfout Oct. 13, I7J0."] I would have answered 
every particular passage in it, only 1 wanted time. 
Here is enough for to-night, such as it is, &c. 

14. Is that tobacco at the top of the paper, or 
whatT I do not remember I slobbered. Lord, 1 

• A French pVotcitani refugee ; the mme who lost the hattU 
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dreamed of Stella, &c., so confusedly last night, and certain of nothing ; but to-tnorrow I am to haye an 
that we saw ddftn Bolton and Sterne go into a answer, aifS am promiRod an effectual one. 1 
shop ; and she bid me call them to her, and they suppose I have said enough in this and a former 
proved to be two parsons 1 knew not ; and I walked letter how I stand with new people ; ten times 
without till she was shifting, and such stuff, mixed better than ever I did with the old ; forty times 
with much melancholy and uneasiness, and things more ^caressed. I am to dine to-morrow at kfr. 
not aa they should be, and I know not how ; and it Harley’s ; and if he continues as he has begun, no 
is now an ugly gloomy morning. At night. — Mr. man has been ever belter treated by another. What 
Addison and I dined with Ned Southwell, and you say about Stella’s mother, 1 have spoken enough 
walked in the park ; and at the coffeehouse I found to it already. I believe she is not in town ^ for I 
a letter from the bishop of Clogher, and a packet have not jipt seen her. My lampoon is crl^‘d up to 
from MD. I opened the bishop’s letter ; but put up the skies ; but nobody suspects me for it, except sir 
MD’s, and visited a lady just come to town, and am Andrew Fountaine ; at least they say ]|othing of it 
now got into bed, and going to open your little to me. Did not I tell you of a great man who re- 
letter: and God send 1 may find MD well, ai||d ceived me very coldly 1 [lord Godolphin] that is 
happy, and merry, and that they love Presto as they he ; but say nothing ; it w^ only a little* veveiige : 
do fires. O, I will not open it yet ! yes i will ! no I will remen^icr to bring it over. «-»*The bishop of 
I will not ; I am going ; I cannot stay till I turn Clogher has smoked my Tatler [No. 230] about 
over ; ■ what shall I do 1 my fingers itch • and I now shortening of words, &c. iTut, God so ! &c. 
have it in my left hand ; and now Jl will open it this 15. I will write plainer, if 1 can remember it ; 
very moment. — I have just got it, and am cracking for Stella must not spoil her eyes, and Dingloy can- 
the seal, and cannot imagine what is in it ; I fear not read my hand very well ; and I am afraid my 
only some letter from a bishop, and it comes too letters are to^ long : then you must supjiosc one to 
late: I shall employ nobodj’s credit but m^own. be two, and read them at twice. I dined to-day 
Well, I see though — Pshaw, it is from sir Andrew with Mr. Harley : Mr. Prior dined with us. He 
Fountaine: what, Vipthe^! I fancy that is from has left my memorial with the queen, who has con - 
Mrs. Barton ; ** she told me she would write to me ; seiited to give the first-fruits and twentieth parts, 
but she writes a better hand thtfti this : I wish you and will, we hope, declare it to-morrow in the 
would inquire ; it must be at Dawson’s® office at cabinet. But I beg you to tell it to no person ali^p ; 
the castle. I fear this is from Patty Holt, by the for so I am ordered, till in public; and I hope to 
scrawl. Well, I will read MD’s letter. Ah, no ; it is get something of greater value. After dinner came 
from poor lady Berkeley, to invite me to Berkeley in lord Peterborow : wc renewed our acquaintance, 
castle ttiis winter ; and now it grieves ray heart ; and he grew mightily fond of me. They began to 
she sa)s she hopes my lord is in a fair way of reeo- talk of a paper of verses called Sid Hamet. Mr. 
very: poor lady. Well, now I go to MD’s letter: Harley repeated part, and then pulled them out, 
faitii it is all right ; I hoped it was wrofig. Your and gave them to a gentlemen at the table to read, 
letter, No. 3, that I have now received, is dated though they had all read them often : lord Peter- 
Sept. 20, and Manley’s letter, that I had five days borow would let nobody read them but himself: so 
ago, was dated Oct. 3, that is a fortnight’s differ- he did ; and Mr. Harley bobbed me at every line to 
once : I doubt it has lain in Steele’s olfice, and he take notice of the beauties. Prior rallied lord 
forgot. Well, there is an end of that: he is turned Peterborow for author of them; and lord Peter- 
out of his place; and }ou must desire those who borow said he knew them to be his;, and Prior 
send me packets to enclose them in a jMipcr di- t^ieii turned it upon me, and I on .’?!!h. I am not 
reeled to Mr. Addison, at St. James’s coffeehouse : guessed at all in tovm to be the author ; yet so it is : 
not common letters, but packets : the bishop of but that is a secret only to you. Ten to one whether 
Clogher may mention it to the archbisliop when he }ou see them in Ireland; }et here they run prodi- 
seea him. As for your letter, it makes me mad : giously. Hurley presented me tg lord president gf 
fiidikins, I have been the best boy in Christendom, Scotland,^ and Mr. Benson, a lord of the treasury, 
and you come with your two eggs a-penny. — Well; Prior and I came away at nine, and sat at tlie 
but stay, 1 will look oy^rr my book ; adad, 1 think Smyrna till tlcven, receiving acquaintance, 
there was a chasm between my No. 2 and No. 3. 16. This morning early I went in a chair, and 

Faith, I will not promise to write teP you every Patrick before it, to Mr. "iPRffley, to ghe him 
week ; but I will write every night, and when it is another copy of my memorial, as he desired ; but he 
full I will send it; that will bo once in ten days, was full of business, going to the ^ueeii, and I could 
and that will be often enough : and if )ou begin to not see him; but he desired I would send up the 
take up the way of writing to Presto, only because it paper, and excused himself upon his hurry. I was 
is Tuesday, a Monday bedad, it will grow a task : a little baulked, but they tell me it is nothing. 1 
but write when you have a mind. — No, no, no, no, shall judge by my next visit. I tipped his porter with 
no, no, no, no. — Agad, agad, agad, agad, agad, a half-crown ; so I am well there for*a time a4 
agad ; no, poor Stellakins. Slids, 1 would the horse least ; 1 dined at Stratford’s in the city, and had 
were in your — chamber. Have I not ordered Par- I Burgundy and tokay : came back a-foot like a 
visol to obey your directions \bout himt and have ^scoundrel; then went to Mr, Addison, and supped 
not 1 said in my former letters, that you may picffle with lord Mffuntjoy, which made me sick all nigh^ 
him, and boil him if you will 1 What do you trouble 1 forgot that 1 bought six pounds of chocolate for 
me about your horses fori Have I anything to do Stella, and* little wooden box ; and I have a great 
with them l-^Revolutions a hindrance to me in my piece of Brazil tobacco for Dingley, and a bottle of 
business ; revolutions — to me in^my business 1 if it 1 palsy-water%or Stella ; all which, with the two 
were not for the revolutions 1 could do nothing at handkerchiefs that Mr. Sterne has bought, and you 
all ; and now 1 have all hopes possible, though one is must for, will be put in thOox directed to 

Mi-s. CuiSP^s, and sent by Dr. HawHkshaw, whom I 

• That Is. to the next page. have^iot seen ; but Sterne has undertaken It.^ 'The 

Niece to sir Isaao Newtun, and widow of colonel Barton. 

\ PiiTourite among the toasts of the Kit-cat t'lub. ■ Dalrymple. lord president of the court of session. 

« Joshua Dawson, esq., secretary to the lord Jnstioca of ** The misoarriage of this box is matter of snl)«e,piniit siwcid 
Iielaod. lation. 
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chocolate Is a present, madam, for Stella. Do not 
read this, you liltle rogue, with your* little eyes ; 
but give it to Dinglcy, pray now ; and I will write 
as plain as the skies : and let Dingley write Stella's 
part, and Stella dictate to her, when she apprehends 
her eyes, &c. ^ 

17. This letter should have gone this post, if I 
had not been taken up with business, and two nights 
being late out, so it must stay till Thursday. I dined 
to-da^ with your Mr. Sterne, by invitation, and 
drank krish wine [claret J ; but before *ve parted 
there came in the prince of puppies, colonel £dg- 
worth ; so I went away. This day came out the 
Taller, made up wholly of my Shower, and a pre- 
face to it 9 [No. 238]. They say it is the best thing 
I ever frrit, and I think so too. I suppose the 
bishop of Clj^her will show it y«u. Pray tell 
me how you like it. Tookc is going on with my 
miscellany. 1 would give a penny the letter to the 
bishop* of Killaloe was in* it : it would do him 
honour. Could not you contrive to say you hear 
they are printing my things together, and that you 
wish the bookseller had that letter among the rest t 
but do not say anything of it as from me. I forgot 
whether it was good or no ; but only having heard 
it much commended, perhaps it may deserve it. 
Well, I have to-morrow to finish this letter in, and 
then I will send it next day. I am so vexed that 
you should write your 3rd to me, when you had bfit 
ray 2nd, and 1 had written five, which now I hope 
you have all : and so I tell you, you are saucy, little, 
pretty, dear rogues, &c. 

18. To day I dined, by invitation, with Strat- 
ford and others, at a young merchant’s in the city, 
with hermitage and tokay, and staid till nine, and 
am now come home. And that dog Patrick is ; 
abroad, and drinking, and I cannot get my night- ; 
gown. I have a mind to turn that poppy away : i 
he has been drunk ten times in three weeks. But ! 
I had not time to say more ; so good night, &c. 

19. 1 am come home from dining in the city with 
Mr. Addisoft^nl a merchant’s : and jiLst now, at the 
coffeehouse, we have notice that the duke of Or« 
mond was this day declared lord -lieutenant at 
Hampton Court, in council [in room of the earl of 
Wharton]. I have not seen Mr. Harley since ; but 
<kape the affair is^done about first-fruits. 1 will 
see him, if possible, to-morrow morning : but this 
goes to-night. I have sent a box to Sterne, to 
send to you by some friend ; I have directed it for 
Mr. Curry at his house ; so you have warning when 
it comes, as I hope i^will soon. The handkerchiefs 
will be put in soijje friend’s pocket, not to pay cus- 
tom. And so here ends my 6th, sent when I had 
but three of MD*s f now I am beforehand, and \vill 
keep so ; and God Almighty bless dearest MD, 
&c. 

LETTER THE SEVENTH. 

liondon. Oct. 19. 1710. s| 

Q Faith, I am undone! this paper is llLrger than the 
other, and yet 1 am condemned to a sheet ; but 
since it is MD, I did not value thought were con- 
demned to a pair. I told you in a letter to-day 
where 1 bad been, and how &e day palied ; and so, 
&c. 

20. To-day I went to Mr. Lewis, at th^cretary's 
office, toknowVhen I might see Mr. llWley: and 
by-and-byc comes up Mr. Harley himself, aiffl ap- 
points me to dine with him to-morrow. I dined 
with Mrs. Yanhomrigh, and»went to wait on the 
two lady Butlers [daughters of the duke of Or- 


mond], blit the porter answered they were not fit 
home; tlio meaning was, the youngest, lady Mary, 
is to be married to-morrow to lord Ashbumhair, 
the best match now in England, twelve thousand 
pounds a-year, and abundance of money. Tell me 
how my Shower is liked in Ireland : 1 never knew 
anything pass better here. I spent the evening with 
Wort ley Montague and Mf. Addison, over a bottle 
of Irish wine. Do they know anything in Ireland 
of my greatness among the Tories 1 Everybody re- 
proaches me of it here ; but lvalue them not. Have 
you heard of the verses about the Rod of Sid Hnmet ? 
Say nothing of them for your life. Hardly anybody 
suspects me for them, only they think nobody but 
I]rior or 1 could write them. But I doubt they have 
not reached you. There is likewise a ballad, full of 
puns, on Uie Westminster election, that cost me half 
an hour: it runs, though it be good for nothing. 
But this is likewise a secret to all but MD. If you 
have them not, I )vill bring them over. 

21. I got MD’s 4th to-day at the coffeehouse. 
God Almighty bless poor Stella, and her eyes and 
head : what shall we do to cure them, i^oor dear 
life 1 • Your disorders are a pull-back for }Our good 
qualities. Would to heaven I were this minute 
shaving your poor dear j^eady. either here or there. 
Pray do not write, nor read this letter, nor anything 
else, and I will write plainer for Dinglcy to read 
from henceforward, though my pen is apt to ramble 
when I think who 1 am writing to. L will not answer 
your letter until I tell you that I dined this day with 
Mr. Harley, who presented me to the earl of Ster- 
ling, a Scotch lord ; and in the evening eanic in 
lord Peterborow. I stayed till nine before Mr. 
Harley would let me go, or tell me anything of my 
atfair. He sajs the queen has now granted the 
tirsl-fruils and tvYentieth paits ; but he will not )et 
give me leave to write to the archbishop, bceaiiso 
the queen designs to signify it to the bishops in Ire- 
land in form, and to take notice that it was done 
upon a memorial from me, which Mr. H.arley tidls 
me he docs to make it look more respectful to me, 
&c. And I am to see him on Tuesday. I know 
not whether 1 told yi»u that, In my memorial which 
was given to the queen, 1 begged for two thousand 
pounds a-year more, though it was not in my com- 
mission ; but that .Mr. Harley sajs cannot yet be 
done, and that he and 1 must talk of it further : 
however, 1 have started it, and it may follow in time. 
Pray say nothing of the ti^st-fruits being grunted, 
unless 1 give leave at the bottom of this. 1 believe 
never anytffing was compassed so soon, and pundy 
done by my personal credit with Mr. Harley, who 
is so excessively obliging, that 1 know not what to 
make of it, unless to show the rascals of the other 
parly that they used a man unworthily who had de- 
served better. The memorial given to the queen 
from me speaks with great plainness of lord Wharton. 

I believe this business is as important to you as the 
convocation disputes from Tisdali.^ I hope in a 
month or two all the forms of settling this matter 
will be over, and IhAi I shall have nothing to do 
hire. I will only add one foolish thing more, be- 
cause it is just come into my head. When this 
thing is made known, tell me impartially whether 
they give any of the merit to mo or no ; for I am 
sure I have so muyh that I will never take it upon 
roe. — Insolent sluts ! because 1 say Dublin, Ireland, 
therefore you must say London, England ; that is 
Stella’s malice. — ^Wcll, for that I will not answer 
your letter till to-morrow day ; and so, and so, I will 
go write something else, and it will not be much ; 
for it is late. 

*Tho Rev. Mr. TIwIaII, an admirer of Stella. 
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22. I was tills morning with Mr. Lewis, the j 
imder-srcretary tb lord Dartmouth, two ]ioiirB,'taIk- ‘ 
iug politics, and contriving to keep Steele in his 
office of stamped paper: he has lost his place of 
gazetteer, three hundred pounds a- year, for writing 
a Tatler, some months ago, against Mr. Harley, 
who gave it him at first, and raised the salary from 
sixty to three hundred pounds. This was devilish 
ungrateful ; and Lewis was telling me the particu- 
lars : but 1 had a hint given me that 1 might save 
him in the other employment ; and leave was given 
me to clear matters with Steele. Well, I dined with 
sir Matthew Dudley, and in the evening went to 
sit with Mr. Addison, and offer the matter at dis- 
tance to him, as the discrceter person ; but foui|d 
party had so possessed him, that he talked as if lie 
suspected me, and w^ouli^ not fall in with anything 
I said. So I stopped short in my overture, and we 
parted very drily ; and I shall say nothing to Steele, 
and let them do us they will ; buteif things stand as 
they arc, he will certainly lose it, unless T save him ; 
and therefore I will not speak to him, that I may 
not report to his disadvantage. Is not this vexa- 
tious! and is there so much in the proverb of prof- 
forod service 1, When shall [ grow wise! 1 en- 
deavoured to act in -^c iiigjst exact points of honour 
and conscience, and my nearest friends will not un- 
derstand it so. What must a nfkn expect from his 
enemies t This would >ex me, but it shall not ; and 
so 1 bid you good night, <S:c. 

23. I know it is neither wit nor dnersion to tell 
you every day where 1 dine, neither do 1 w'rite it to 
fill my letter ; but I fancy I shall, some time or 
other, have the curiosity of seeing some particulars 
how I passed my life when I was absent from MI) 
this time ; and so I tell you now that I dined to- 
day at Molesworth’s the Florence <»nvoy ; then went 
to the coffeehouse, w'liere I behaved myself coldly 
enough to Mr. Addison, and so came home to 
scribble. We dine together to-morrow and next 
day by invitation ; but I shall alter my behaviour to 
him, till he begs iny pardon, or else we shall grow 
bare acquaintauec. I am weary of friends, and 
friendships are all monsters but MD’s. 

24. I forgot to tell you that last night I w’ent' to 

Mr. Harley's hoping — faith, I am blundering, for it j 
was this very night at six ; and I hoped he would 
have told me ail things were dune and granted; but 
he was abroad, and came home ill, and wAs gone to 
bed, much out of onlgr, unless the porter lied. 1 
dined to day at sir Matthew Dudley's with Mr. 
Addison, &c. ** 

25. 1 was to-day to sec the uukc of Ormond ; and, 
coming out, met lord Berkeley of Stratton, who told 
mil that Mrs. Temple, the widow, died last Saturday, 
which, 1 suppose, is much to the outward grief and 
inwyd joy of the family. I dined to-day with Mr. 
Addison and Steele, and a sister of Mr. Addison, 
who is married to one Mons. Sartre, a Frenchman, 
prebendary of Westminster, who has a delicious , 
house and garden ; yet I thought it was a sort of a J 
monastic life in those cioia^rs, and I liked Laracor^' 
better. Addison’s sister is a sort of a wit, very ftke 
him. I am not fond of her, &c. 

26. I was to-day to see Mr. Congreve,* who is 
almost blind with cataracts growing on his eyes ; 
and his case is, that he must wait two or thre% 
years until the cataracts are riper, and till he is 
quit« blind, and then he must have them couched ; 
and besides he is never rid of the gout, yet he looks 
young and fresh, and is os cheerful as ever. He is 
yf)Uiiger by three^years or moro than !,•» and 1 am 

• The colobrated dramniic writer, a friend of the dean's. 

Coiigieve wan bi>rn in Iho yeut 


twenty years younger than he. He gave me a pain 
in the greaf toe, by mentioning the gout. 1 find 
such suspicions frequently, but they go off again. I 
had a second letter from Mr. Morgan ; for which I 
thank you ; I wish you were whipped for forgetting 
to senj him that answer I desired you in one of my 
former, “ that I could do nothing for him of what 
he desired, having no credit at all,*’ &c. Go, be far 
enojjgh, you negligent baggages. I have had also a 
letter from Parvisol, with an account how ^any 
livings are; set, and that they are fallen, since last 
year, sixty pounds. A comfortable piece of news I 
He tells me plainly that he finds you h|Lve no mind 
to part with the horse, because you sent for him at 
the same time you sent him my letter ; so that I 
know not what must be dpne. It is a%id thing 
that Stella n^ust have her own hory^^ whether Par- 
visol will or not ! So now to answer your letter 
that I had three or four (iHys ago. I am not now 
in bed, but am come hqpie by eight ; and it being 
warm, I write up. I never writ to the bishop of 
Killala, which I suppose was the reason he had not 
my letter. I have not time, that is the short of 
it. — As fond as the dean is of my letter, he has not 
written to me. 1 would only know whether dean 
Bolton^ paid him the t^venty pounds ; and for the 

rest, he may kiss . And that you may ask him. 

because 1 am iu pain about it, that dean Bolton is 
such a whipster. It is the most obliging thing in the 
world in dean Sterne to be so kind to you. 1 be- 
lieve he knows it will please me, and makes up, 
that way, his other usage. No, we have had none 
of your snow, but a little one morning ; yet I think 
it was great snow for an hour or so, but no longer. 

I had beard of Will Crowe’s death before, but not 
the foolish circumstiuice that hastened his end. No, 
1 have taken care that captain Pratt shall not suffer 
by lord Anglesea’s death. I will try some con- 
trivance to get a copy of my picture from Jervas. I 
will make sir Andrew Founlaine buy one as for 
himself, and I will pay him again and take it, that 
is, provided I have money to spare when I leave 
this. — Poor John ! is he gone! and ''Mam Parvisol 
nas been in town? Humin. Why, Tighe and I, 
when be comes, shall not take any notice of each 
other ; I woid<l not do it much in this town, though 
we had not fallen out. — I was to-day at Mr. Sterne’s 
lodging ; he was not within, axA Mr. Leigh ifflBT 
come to town, but I will do Dingley’s errand when 
I si’e him. •What do I know whether china be dear 
or no 1 I once took a fancy of resolving to grow mad 
for it, but now it is oif : I suff^c I told you so in 
some former letter. And so you only want some 
sallad-dishes, and plates, and, &c. Yes, yes, you 
shall. I suppose you have named as much as will 
cost five pounds. — Now to Stella’s little post^ript ; 
and 1 am almost crazed that you vex yourself for not 
writing. Cannot you dictate to Dingley, and not 
strain your little dear eyes t I am sui% it is 
grief of my soul to tl^ink you are out of order. 
Pray be quiet, and if jou will write, shut your eyes, 
and write just a line, and no more, thus [How do 
you do, Mr«« Stella tl ; that was written with my eyes 
shut. Faith, I think it is better than when they Are 
open ; am^ tlien Dingley may stand by, and tell you 
when you go too high or loo low. — My letters of 
business, With packets, if there be any more occa- 
sion for such, must be enclosed to Mr. Addison, at St. 
James’s (jpolfeehouse : but 1 hope to hear, as soon as 
I see Nrilt Harley, that the main difficulties are over, 
«ffhi8 gentloman, os writ as Ssltl, was chaplain to lord 
lirrkcley when Inni-liruh'Daiii; luid promoted tii the deanery 
of f)t>rry, uiwii Swift dcclltifn}(, with Uio utmost contempt aa«l 
worn, to give a larji^ bribe demanded by Bathe, lord 
llrrkelcy'a *»rru‘Uir\ , 
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and that the rest will be but form. — Takt? two or 
three nut^alls, tiiko two or three — galfe, atop your 

receipt in your 1 have no need on’t. Here is a 

clutter ! Well, so much for your letter, which I w'ill 
now put up in my letter^partition in ray cabinet, as 
I always do every letter as soon as I ans^i’or it. 
Method is good in all things. Order governs the 
world. The devil is the author of confusion. A 
general of an army, a minister of state ; to descend 
loweiig-a gardener, a weaver, Ac. That may make a 
tine obs^atiou, if you think it worth tiniahing ; but 
I have not time. Is not this a terrible long piece 
for one evei^ngl I dined to-day with Patty Rolt 
at my cousin Leach's, with a pox, in the city : he is 
a printer, and prints the Postman [a Tory news- 
paper] ; oil oh, and is njy cousin, God knows how, 
and he married Mrs. Baby Aires |if Leicester; 
and my cousin Thompson was with us ; and 
my cousin Leach oifors to bring me acquainted with 
the author of the Postman, and says, “ he docs not 
doubt but the gentleman will be glad of ray ac- 
quaintance, and that he is a very ingenious man, 
and a great scholar, and has been biejoud sea.** 
But I was modest, and said, “ may be the gentle- 
man was shy, and not fond of new acquaintance ;** 
and so put it off: and I wish you could hear me re 
]>eatiag all I have said of this in its proper tone, 
just as I am writing it. It is all with the same 
cadence with oh hoo, or as when little girls say, i 
have got an apple, miss, and 1 won't give you some. 
It is plaguy twelvcpenny weather tliis last week, 
and has cost me ten shillings in coach and chair 
hire. If the fellow that has your money will pay it, 
let me beg you to buy bank stock with it, 'which is 
fallen near thirty per cent., and pays eight pounds 
per com., and you have the principal when you 
please : it will certainly soon rise. I would to God 
lady Giffard would put in the four hundred pounds 
she owes you, and take the tive per cent, common 
interest, and give you the remainder. I will speak 
to your mother about it when I see her. I am re- 
solved to buy three hundred pounds of it for myself, 
and take up wlK« I have in Ireland ; I have a con- , 
trivance for it, that I hope will do, by making a 
friend of mine buy it as for himself, and I will pay 
him when I get in my money. I hope Stratford 
will do me tha| kindness. I will ask him to-mor- 
ro^br next day. 

27. Mr. Rowe the poet desired me to dine with 
him to-day. I went to his office (he* is under- 
secretary in Mr. Addison's place that he had in 
England), and there*'WS’er‘ Mr. Prior ; and they both 
fell commending my Shower beyond anything that 
has been written of the kind : there never was such 
a Shower since Danao's, &c. You must tell mo how 
it is liked among you. I dined with Rowe ; Prior 
could not come : and after dinner we went to a blind 
tavern where Congreve, sir Richard Temple, East- 
eoyrt, and (Charles Main, were over a^bowl of bad 
punch. The knight sent f^r six flasks of his own 
wine for me, and we stayed till twelve. But now 
my head continues pretty well, I have left off roy 
drinking, and only take a spoonful ftixed with 
wafer, for fear of the gout, or some ugly distemper; 
and now, because it is late, I will, &c. « 

2H. Garth and Addison and I dined to-day at a 
hedge tavern ; then I went to Mr. Harley, but he 
was denied or not at home; so I fear I shall not 
hew my business is done before this goes. .Then I 
visited lord Pembroke, who is Just come w ’town, 
and we were very merry talking of old things, anJl 1 
hit him with one pun. Then I went to the ladies 
Butler, and the son ct a whereof a porter denied 
them; sq I sent them a threatening message by 


another lady. for not excepting mo alwJiys to the 
porter. I was iveary of tlie colfcdliouse, and Ponl 
desired me to sit with him at next door, which I did 
like a fool chattering till twelve, and now am got 
into bed. 1 am afraid the new ministry is at a terri- 
ble loss about money: the Whigs talk so it would 
give one the spleen, and I am afraid of meeting Mr. 
Harley out of humour. Tliey think he will never 
carry through this undertaking. God knows what 
will become of it. I should bo terribly vexed to see 
things come round again ; it will ruin the church 
and clergy for ever ; but I hope for better. I will 
send this on Tuesday, whether I hear any further 
news of my affair or not. 

(*29. Mr. Addison and I dined to-day with lord 
Mountjoy ; which is all the adventures of tills day. 

I chatted k while to-nighq in the coffeehouse, this 
being a full night ; and now am come home to write 
some business. 

30. 1 dined toyUy at Mrs. Vanhomrigh*s, and 
sent a letter to pour Mrs. Long, who writes to us, 
but is God knows where, and will not tell anybody 
the place of her residence. I came home early, and 
must gf> write. 

31. The month ends with a tine day.; and I have 
been 'walking and visiting Lejvis, mid concerting 
where to sec Mr. Harley. 1 have no news to send 
)ou. Aire, they sa^ is taken, thougli the White- 
hall letters this morning say quite the contrary ; it 
is good if it be true. 1 dined with Mr. Addison 
and Dick Stuart, lord Miiuiitjoy’s brother, a treat 
of Addison's. 'I'hey were half fuddled, but not I ; 
for I mixed -water with my wine, and left them 
together between nine and ten; and I must send 
this by the bellman, which vexes me, but 1 will put 
it off no longer. Pray God it does not mis- 
carry.* I seldom do so ; but 1 can put off little MO 
no longer. Pray give the under note to Mrs. Brent. 

I am a pretty gentleman ; and you lose all your 
money at cards, sirrah Stella. I found you out; 1 
did so. 

1 am staying before I can fold up this letter till 
that ugly D is dry in the Last line but one. Do not 
you sec it? O Lord, I am loth to leave you, faith — 
but it must be so till next time. Pox take that D ; 

I will blot it to dry it. 


LETTER THE EIGHTH. 

1/oiidon, Oct. 31, 1710. 

So, now I have sent my 7lh to your 4th, young 
women; aud^now I will tell you what I would 
not in my last, that this morning sitting in my bed 
'T had a tit of gid<liness: the room turned round 
about a minute, and then it went off, leaving mo' 
sickish, but not very : and so I passed the day as 1 
told you ; but I would not end a letter with telling 
you this, because it might vex you : and 1 hope in 
God I shall have no more of it. I saw Dr. Cock- 
bum to-day, and he promises to send me the pills 
that did me j^od last year, and likewise has pro- 
mised me an oil for my e^r, that he has been making 
lor yiat ailment for somebody else. 

November 1. I wish MD a merry new year. You 
know this is the first day of it with us. 1 had no 
giddiness to-day, but I drank brandy, and have 
ixtught a pint for two shillings. I sat up tlie night 
before my giddiness pvetty late, and writ very much ; 
so I will impute it to that. But I never eat fruit, 
nor drink ale, but drink better wine than you do, as 
I did to-day with Mr. Addison at lord Mountjuy'a : 
then went at tive to see Mr. Harley, who could not 
seo me for much company ; but sent me his excuse, 
and desired I would dine with him on Friday ; and 
then I expect some answer to this biiHiucss, which 
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munt cither be «oon done or begun ogiiin ; and then 
the duke of Ormond and hU people will interfere 
for their honour and do nothing. I came home at 
eix and spent my time in my chamber, without 
going to the coffeehouse, which I grow weary of ; 
and 1 studied at leisure, writ not above forty lines, 
some inventions of my own, and some hints, and 
read not at all, and thfe because I would take care 
of Presto, for fear little MD should be angry. 

2. I took my four pills last night, and they lay an 
liour in my throat, and so they will do to-night. 1 
suppose 1 could swallow four affronts as easily. I 
dined with Dr. Cockburn to-day, and came home at 
seven; but Mr. Ford lias been with me till just now, 
and it is near eleven; I have had no giddiness 
(lay. Mr. Dopping 1 have seen, and he tells me 
coldly my Shower is lik^l well enough 4 there is 
your Irish judgment. I writ this post to tlie bishop 
of Clogher. It is now just a fortnight since I heard 
from you. I must have you writ^ once a fortnight, 
and then I will allow for wind and weather. Ilow 
goes ombre 1 docs Mrs. Walla win cotistrmtly as she 
imed to do ; and Mrs. Stoytcl 1 have not thought of 
her this long time; how docs she 1 I find vk have 
a cargo of Irish coming for London : I am sorry for 
it, but I never go negr thejn. And Tighe is landed ; 
but Mrs. Wesley, they say, is going home to her 
husband like a fool. Well, littfc monkeys mine, X 
must go write ; and so good night. 

.3. 1 ought to read these letters I write after I have 
done ; for looking over thus much I found two or 
tfiree literal mistakes, which should not be when 
the hand is so had. But I hope it does not puzzle 
little Dingley to read, for I think I nveiid : but me- 
tliiiiks when I ;vrite plain, 1 do not know how, but 
we are not alone, all tlie world can sec us. A bad 
scrawl is so snug, it looks like a Wc have 

scurvy Tatlers of late, so pray do not suspect me. 

1 have one or two hints 1 design to scud him, and 
never any rav>ro; he does not deserve it. He is 
governed by his wife most abominably, as bad as 
— . I never saw her since I came ; nor has he 
ever made me an invitation ; either he dares not, or 
is such a thoughtless Tisdall .fellow that he never 
minds it. So what care 1 for his will for he is the 
worst company in the world till he has a bottle of 
wine in his head. 1 cannot write straighter in bed, 
so you must be content. At night in bed. — Stay, 
lot me see where is this letter to jMl) aiimg these 
papers! oh! here. Well, I will go on now; but 1 
arn very busy (smoke the new pen), I dined with 
Mr. Harley to-day, and am invited tWbre again on 
Sunday. I have now leave to write to the primate 
and archbishop of Dublin, that the queen has 
granted the first fruits; but they are to take no 
notice of it till a letter is sent them by the queen's 
order from lord Dartmouth, secretary of state, to 
signify it. The bishops arc to be made a corpora- 
tion to dispose of the revenue, &c., and I shall write 
to the archbishop of Dublin to-morrow (I have had 
no giddiness to-day). I know not whether tlicy will 
have any occasion for me lolfger to be here ; nor canf^ 
I judge till I see what letter the queen sends to^he 
bishops, and what they will do upon it. If despatch 
be used, it may be done in six weeks ; but I cannot 
judge. They sent me to-day a new commission: 
signed by the primate and arq^ibishop of Dubliii^ 
and promise me letters to the two archbishops here ; 
but mine a — for it all. The thing is done, and has 
been so these ten days ; though I had only leave to 
tell it to-day. 1 had this day likewise a letter from 

• Alluding to the langiingo in tlielr own familiar cowverwi- 
tiuti. 


the bishop of Clogher, who complains of my not 
writing ; ami, what vexes me, says he knows you 
have long letters from me every week. Why do you 
tell him so t it is not right, faith : but I will not be 
angry with MD at a distance. I writ to him last 
post, before I had his, and will write again soon, 
since \ see he expects it, and that lord and lady 
Mountjoy put him off upon me to give themselves 
ease. Lastly, 1 had this day a letter from a certain 
naughty rogue called MD, and it was No. 0, which 
I shall not answer to-night I thank you. No, •faith, 

I have other fish to fry ; but to-morrow or next day 
will be time enough. I have put MD's commissions 
in a memorandum paper. 1 think 1 likve done all 
before, and remember nothing but this to-day about 
glasses, and spectacles, and spcctacle-case*. I have 
lio commission from Stella,* but Die chocolate and 
handkerchiefs* ; and those are bou^t, and I expect 
they will be soon sent. I have been with, and sent 
to, Mr. Sterne, two or three times to know, but he 
was not within. Odds,* my life, what am 1 'doing ! 

1 must go write, and do business. 

4. I dined to-day at Kensington, with Addison, 

Steele, &c. ; fcarne home, and writ a short letter to the 
archbishop of Dublin, to let him know the queen 
has granted the thing, &c. 1 writ in the coffee- 

house, for i stayed at Kensington till nine, and am 
plaguy weary ; for colonel Proud was very ill com- 
Pliny, and 1 will never be of a party with him again ; 
and 1 drank punch, and that and ill company has 
made me hot. 

5. I was with Mr. Harley from dinner to seven 
this night, and went to the coffeehouse, where 
Dr. Daveuant [sou of the celebrated sir AVilliainj 
would fain have had me gone ajad drink a bottle of 
wine at his house hard by, with Dr. Chaiuberlaiu ; 
but the puppy used so many words, that I was afraid 
of his company ; and, though we promised to come 
at eiglit, 1 scut a messenger to him, that Chamber- 
lain was going to a patient, and therefore wc would 
put it off till another time : so he, and the eoinp- 
troUer, and I, -were prevailed on by sir MatUiew 
Dudley to go to his house, where I sti'^d till twelve, 
%ud left them, Daveuant has been teasing me to 
look over some of his writings that he is going to 
publish, but the rogue is so fond of his own produc- 
tions, that I hear he will not part with a sellable ; 
and he h.is lately put out a fooli^ pamphlet, oalMf* 
“ The Third Part of Tom Double,” to make his 
court to thtt Tories, whom he had left. 

6. I was to-day gambling iu the city to see Patty 
Roll, wlio is going to King^i^iBr where she lodges ; 

.,but, to say the truth, I had a mind for a walk to ex- 
ercise m} self, and happened to ^e disengaged ; for 
dinners are ten limes more plentiful with uic here 
than ever, or than in Dublin. 1 will not answer 
your letter yet, because 1 am busy. 1 hope to send 
this before 1 have another from MD: it would 
be a sad thing to answer two letters Ipgcther, as 
MD does fronf Presto. But when the two sides riXe 
full, away the letter shjftl go, that is certain, like it 
or not like it ; and that will be about three days 
hence, for tke answering night will be a long one. 

7. I dined to-day at sir Richard Temple's with 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, lieuteuaut - general Farring- 
ton, &c. 'Vanbrugh, I believe I told you, had a long 
quarrel with me about those verses on his house ; 
but we were very civil and cold. Lady Marlborough 
used to tease him with them, which had made him 
angry, though he be a good-natured fellow. U was a 
thiihksgiving day, and 1 was at court, where the 
queen passed by us with all Tories about her ; not 
one Whig: Buckingham, Rochester, Tieeds> Shrews- 
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bury, Berkeley of Stratton, lord-keeper llarcourt, 
Mr. Harley, lord Pembroke, &c., andJ have seen 
her without one Tory. The queen made me a curtsy, 
and said in a sort of familiar way to Presto, “ How 
does MDV* I considered she was a queen, and 
so excused her. I do not miss the Whigs at court, 
but have as matiy acquaintance there as formerly. 

8, Here is ado and a clutter! 1 must now answer 
MD*8 5th ; but first you must know I dined at the 
Poitm^al envoy's to-day with Addison, Vanbrugh, 
admiral Wager, sir Richard Temple, Methuen, &c. 
I was wbary of their company, and stole away at 
five, and came home like a good boj, and studied 
till ten, and*^had a tire ; O ho ! and now am in bed. 
I have no fireplace in my bedchamber ; but it is 
very war^ weather when one is in bod. Your tine 
cap, madam D|ngLey, is too little and too hot : I 
wUl have tliat tur taken off; I wisfi it Avere far 
enough ; and my old A’dlvet cap is good for nothing. 
Is it velvet under the furl I was fteling, but cannot 
find; if it be, it will dtAvitFiout it, else 1 will face 
it ; but then I must buy new Axdvet : but may be I 
may beg a piece. What shall I do 1 avoII, p.ow to 
rogue MD's letter. God be thanked for Stella’s 
eyes mending; and God send it holds; but faith 
you write too much at a time ; better write less, or 
write it at ten times. Yes, faith, a long letter in a 
morning from a dear friend is a dear thing. 1 smoke 
a compliment, little mischievous girls, I do so. But 
who arc those tciggi that think 1 am turned Tory? 
Do you mean Whigs? Which wiggs, and what do 
you mean? I know nothing of Raymond, and only 
had one letter from him a little after I came here. 
(Pray remember Morgan.) Raymond U indeed like 
to have much infiucnce OA'er me in London, and to | 
share much of my conversation. 1 shall no doubt | 
introduce him to Harley, and lord-keeper, and the | 
secretary of stale. The Tatler upon Ithuricl’s spear 
is not mine, madam. What a puzzle there is be- 
tween you and your judgment? In general you 
may be sometimes sure of things, as that about 
because it is what I have frequently spoken of; but 
guessing is a — , and 1 def} mankind if 1 please. 

Why, I writ a pamphlet Avhen I was last in Lon-'" 
don, that you and a thousand have seen, and 
never guessed it to be mine. Could you have 
guessed the ShoAver in ToAvn to be mine ? Uoaa* 
"'ftHmtBt you did n9t see that before jour last letter 
went ? But 1 suppose you in Ireland' did not think 
it worth mentioning. Nor am 1 suspubted for the 
lampoon : only Harley said he smoked me, (have I 
told you so before4^H^d some others kncAV it. It 
is called the Rod of Sid Hamct. And I have Avrit- , 
ten several other tl^ngs that 1 here commended, and 
nobody suspects me for them ; nor you shall not 
know till 1 see you again. What do you mean, 
** That boards near me, that I dine with noAv and 
then ?" 1 know no such person : 1 do not dine with 
boarders. oWhat the pox! You know whom 1 
have dined with every day since I lift you better 
than 1 do. What do you mean, sirrah t Slids, my 
ailment has been over these two months almost. 
Impudence, if you vex me, I will givesten shillings 
a-wcek for ray lodging ; for I am almost stunk out 
of this Avith the sink, and it helps me tg verses in 
ray Shower. Well, madam Dingley, what say you 
to the Avorld to comet What ballad? Why go 
look, it was not good for much : have patience till I 
come back ; patience is a gay thing as, &c. I hear 
nothing of lord Mountjoy’s coming foe? Ireland. 
When is Stella's birthday ? in March ? Lord Mess 

• in Swift’s laacusge, a ** pure bite.'* He was not 

• totrodiicsd at owirl. / 


me, my turn at Christ Church ; it is so natural to 
hear jou Avrite about that, I believe you have dono 
it a hundred times; it is as fresh in iny mind, the 
verger coming to you ; and Avhy to you ? would ho 
have you preach for mo ? O, pox on your spelling 
of Latin. Jonsonibua atquc, tliat is the way. Hoav 
did the dean get that name by the end ? It Avas you 
betrayed me : not I faith ; > will not break his head. 
Your mother is still in the country, 1 suppose, for 
she promised to see me when she came to town. 1 
Avrit to lier four days ago, to desire her to break k 
to lady Gitiard to put some money for you in the 
Bank, Avhich Avas then fallen thirty per gent. Would 
to God mine had been here, I should have gained 
o^c hundred pounds, and got as good interest as in 
Ireland, and much securer. I Avould fain have bor- 
roAved thiyc hundred j)ouipi8, but money is so scarce 
here, there is no borrowing by this fall of stocks. 
It is rising now, and I knoAv it would : it fcdl from 
one hundred and tAventj -nine to ninety-six. I have 
not heard since from your mother. Do you think 1 
Avould he so unkind not to see her, that you desire 
me in a style so melancholy ? Mrs, Raymond you 
say is rvith child : I am sorry for it, and so is, T be- 
lieve, her husband. Mr. Harley speaks all the kind 
things to me in theAVorld; and I 'believe Avould 
serA'e me, if I Averc to st'aj here ; but I reckon in 
time the duke of Ov'nond may gi\'e me some (uldi- 
tion to Laracor. Why should the Whigs think I 
came to England to leave them? Sure my journey 
AA'as no secret? I protest sincerely 1 did all 1 could 
to hinder it, as the dean can tell you, although 
m»w I do not repent it. But Avho the. devil caies 
Avhat they think ? Am I under obligations in the 
least to any of them all ? Rot them, for ungrateful 
tlogs ; 1 Avill make them repent Uieir usage before 1 
leave this place. They say here the same thing of 
my leaving the >Vhigs ; but they owu they cannot 
blame roe, considering the treatment 1 have had. 1 
Avill Ifike care of your speclaeles, ;is 1 told jon be- 
fore, and of the bishop of Kiliala’s ; but I will not 
write to him, I haA"c not time. What doyoti mean 
bj iny 4tli, madam Dinylibusf Does not Stella say 
you have had iny otli, Goody Blunder? you frighted 
i me till I looked bark. Well, this is enough for one 
I night. Tray give my humble service to Mi-s. Stoyte 
and her sister — Kate is it, or Sarah ? 1 have forgot 

her name, faith. I think 1 Avill even (and to Mrs. 
Walls the archdeacon) send this to morrow : 
no faith, tnat aaxII be in ten days from the last. 1 
will keep it till Saturday, tliough I Avrite no more. 
But what if % letter from MD should come in the 
mean time? why then I Avould only say, “ Madam, 
I have received your Cth letter ; your most humble 
servant to command, Presto ;" and so conclude. 
Well, now I Avill Avrile and think a little, ami so to 
bed, and dream of MD. 

9. I have my mouth full of water, and was going 
to spit it out, because I reasoned with myself, how 
could 1 write when my mouth was full. Have not 
you done things like that, reasoned wrong at first 
^hinking? Well, I waHS,o see Mr. Lewis this morn- 
injjf and am to dine a fcAV days hence, as ho tells me, 
Avith Mr. secretary St. John, and I must contrive to 
see Harley soon again, to hasten this business from 
the queen. I dined to-day at lord Montralh's Avith 
^ord Mountjoy, &c., but the wine was not good, so I 
came away, stayed at the colFeehouse till seven, then 
came home to my fire, the maidenhead of my second 
half-bushel, and am now in bed at eleven, as usual. 
It is mighty warm ;* yet I fear I shall catch cold this 
wet Aveather if I sit an evening in my room after 
coming from warm places ; and I must make much 
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of myself, because MD is not here to take care of 
Vrcsto ; and 1 full of business, writing, Ac., and 
do not care for the coifeeliouen ; and so this serves 
for altogether, not to tell it you over and over, as 
silly people do; but Presto is a wiser man, faith, 
than so, let me tell you, gentlewomen. See, I am got 
t^,tlie third side ; but^ Ikitli, 1 will not do that often : 
but I must say something early to-day, till the 
letter is done, and on Saturday it shall go ; so I 
must save something till to-moiTow, till to-morrow 
and next day. 

10. O Jiord, I would this letter was with you with 

all iny heart : if it should miscarry, what a deal 
would be lost ! 1 forgot to leave a gap in the last 

line but one for the seal, like a puppy ; hut I slMuld 
have allowed for ** night, good night :** but when I 
am taking leave 1 cannot leave a bit, ^iiitli ; but 1 
fancy the seal will not come there. I dined to-day 
at lady Luej’s, where they ran dow'n my Shower: 
and said Sid llamet was the siUiest poem they ever 
read, and told Prior so, whom they thought to he 
the author of it. Do not you wonder I never dined 
there before t Hut I am too busy, and they live too 
far off; and besides, I do not like women %o much 
as I did. [MD, }ou must know, are not women.] 

1 supped to-ni<^hWit i\^hUson*8 with Garth, Steele, 
and Mr. Dopping ; and am come homo late. Lewis 
has sent to me to desire I wil^dine with some com* 
j)any [ shall like. I suppose it is Mr. secretary St. 
John's appointment. 1 had a letter just now irora 
Raymond, who is at Bristol, and says he will be at 
Loudon in a fortnight, and leave his v\ife behind 
luni ; and desires any lodging in the house where ] 
am : btit that must not be. I shall not know what 
to do with him in town; to be sme I will not pre- 
sent him to any acquaintance of mine, and he will 
live a delicate life, a ]>siV8on anj a perfect stranger. 
Paaast twelvvve o'clock, and so g<iod night, Ac. O ! 
hut I forgot, Jemmy Leigh is come to town; says 
he has brought Dinglcy's tilings, and will send them 
by the tirsl convenience*, ^ly parcel, I hear, is not 
sent }ei. He thinks of going fur Ireland in a month, 
&c. I cannot write to-morrow, because — what, be-^ 
cause of the archhisliop ; because I will seal my let- 
ter early ; because I am (uigaged from noon till 
night ; because of man) kind of things ; and yet I 
will write one or two w'ords to-morrow morning, to 
keep lip my Journal constant, and at I will 

begin the ninth. 

11. Morning by qpndlc-light. You must know 
that I am in iny night-gown every morning betwixt 
six and seven, and Patrick is forceiTto ply me fifty 
times before I can get on my night-gown; and sa 
now 1 will take my lc.ave of iny own dear M D fr^r 
this letter, and begin iny next when I come home 
at night. God Almighty bless and protect dearest 
M I). Farewell, &o. 

This letter's as long as a sermon, faith. 

LETTER THE NINTH. 

* J^ndon, Nov. 11# 171<ff 

I niNED to-day, 1 y invitation, with the sccrefhry of 
state, Mr. St. John. Mr. Harley came into us be- 
fore dirmcr, and made me his excuses for not dining 
with us, because he was to receive people who came 
to propose advancing mom^ to the governmemt: 
there dineil with us only Mr. Lewis, and Dr. Freind 
[a celebrated physician and philosopher], that writ 
lord Peterhorow's actions in Spain. 1 staycnl with 
them till just now, between t5n and eleven, and was 
forced agdn to give my 8th to the bellman, which 1 
did with my own hands, ratlier than keep it till next 
post. I’he secretary used me wilh nil the kimliicss 


in the world. Prior came in after dinner ; and upon 
an occaslcm, he (the secretary) said, the best thing 
he ever read is not yours, but Dr. Swift's on Van- 
brugh ; which I do not reckon so very good neitjier 
But Prior was damped until I stuffed him with two 
or three compliments. 1 am thinking what a vene- 
ratimi we used to have for sir 'William Temple, be- 
cause he might have been secretary of state at fifty ; 
and here is a young fellow, hardly thirty, in that em- 
ployment. His father is a man of pleasure, that 
walks the Mall, and frequents St. James’^ coffee- 
house, aiid the chocolate -ho uses,* and tbe*^oung son 
is principal secretary of state. Is there not some- 
thing very odd in thatt He told me',' among other 
things, that Mr. Harley complained he could keep 
nothing from me, I had the way so much of getting 
into him. I knew that w'as a refinement'; and so I 
told him, and it was so : Indc^i it is hard to see 
these great men use me liftc one who was their bet- 
ters, and the puppies with you in Ireland hardly- 
regarding me : but ttiero are some reasons fur all 
this, which I will tell you when we meet. At com- 
ing home I saw a letter from your mother, in answer 
to one I selht her two da}s ago. It seems she is in 
town ; but cannot come out in a morning, just as 
you said, and God knows when I shall he at leisur-e 
in an afternoon ; for if I should send her a penny- 
post letter, and afterw'ard not be able to meet her, 
it would vex me ; and, besides, the days are short, 
and why she cannot come early in a morning be- 
fore she is wanted 1 cannot imagine. I will desire 
her to let lady Gitfard know that she hears 1 am 
in town, and that she would go to see me (o in- 
quire after jou. I wonder she will confine herself 
80 much to that old beast’s humour. You know I 
cannot in honour sec lady Giffanl, and conse- 
quently not go into her house. This 1 think is 
enough for the first time. 

12. And how could you write with such thin 
paper t (I forgot to say this in ray former.) Cannot 
)uu get thicker t Why, that is a common caution 
that writing-masters give their scholai's ; you must 
have heard it a hundred times. 14 m this — 

IC paper be iliin, iuk will slip in ; 

Uut ii it bu thick. >ou xna> with a stick. 

I h.id a letter to-day from poor Mrs. Long, giving 
me an account of her present life, obscure in a re- 
mote country town, and how*^ea^’ she 
Poor creature! it is just such an alteration in life as 
if Prcsto^should be banished from MD, and con-* 
demiied to converse with Mrs. Raymond. I dined 
to-day with Ford, sir Rve^tml Levinge, &c., at a 
place where they hoard hard by. I was laiy, and 
not very well sitting so long Jivitli company jester- 
day. I have been very busy writing tliis evening at 
home, and had a fire : I am spending my second holf- 
bushcl of coals ; and now am in bed, and it is late. 

13. 1 dined to-day in the city, and then went to 
christen Will Frankland's child; aiidelady Falcon- 
bridge was of the godmothers : this is a da^h- 
ter of Oliver Cromweft, and extremely like him by 
bis pictures that I have seen. I stayed till almost 
eleven, n«d am now' come home and gone to bed. 
My business iii tlie city was to thank Stratfonl for 
a kind^*s8 he has done me, which now I will tell 
you. I found bank stock was fallen thirty-four in 
the hundred, and was mighty desirous to buy it ; but 
I was a little too late for the cheapest time, being 
hindered by business here ; for I was so wise to 
guess to a dav when it would fall. My project was 
tfiis : 1 had three hundred pounds in Ireland ; and 
so I writ Mr. Stratford in the city, to desire he 
would buy me thjco hundred pounds in hank stock, 

• Sir Henry :?t. John, fclher of the statemnan. 
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and that he should keep the papers, and that I 
^vould be bound to pay him for themf and if it 
should rise or fall 1 would take my chance, and pay 
him interest in the mean time. 1 showed letter 
to one or two people, who understand those things, 
and they said “ money was so hard to be got here 
that no man would do it for me.” However, ^rat- 
ford, who is the most generous man alive, has done 
it : but it cost one hundred pounds and a half — that 
is ten shillings, — so that three hundred pounds cost 
me three hundred pounds and thirty shillings. This 
was done about a week ago, and I can have five 
pounds for ray bargain already. Before it fell it was 
one hundred and thirty pounds, and we are sure it 
will be the same again. I told you I writ to your 
mother t(\ desire that lady Gitlard would do the 
same with what s^e owes* you ; but she tells your 
mother she has no money. I would to God all you 
had in the world was th^e. 'Whenever you lend 
money taj&e this rule, to have tyo people boun<l, who 
have both visible fortunes ; for they will hardly die 
together ; and, when one dies, you fall upon the 
other, and make him add another security. And if 
Rathbuni (now I have his name) pays you in your 
money, let me know, and I will <Urect Parvisol ac- 
cordingly : however, he shall wait on you and know. 
So, ladies, enough of business for one night. 
Paaaaast tuelvwe o’clock. 1 must only add, that, 
after a long fit of rainy weather, it has been fair two < 
or three days and is this day grown cold and frosty ; 
so that you must give poor little Presto leave to have 
a fire in his chamber morning and evening too, and 
he will do as much for you. 

14. What, has your chancellor lost his senses, like 
WHll Crowe 1 I forgot to tell Dingley that I wjis 
yesterday at Ludgate bespeaking the spectacles at 
the great shop there, and shall have them in a day or 
two. This has been an insipid day. 1 <lined with 
Mrs. Yanhororigh, and came gravely home, after 
just visiting the coffeehouse. Sir Richard Cox, they 
say, is sure of going over lord chancellor, who is as 
errant a puppy as ever ate bread ; but the duke of 
Ormond has a iMiral affection to puppies, which is 
a thousand pities, being none himself. 1 have been 
amusing myself at home till now, and in bed bid 
you good night. 

15. I have been vi^ting this morning, but nobody 

* ’, seefeta^ St. John, sir Thomas Han- 

mer, sir Chaicellor Coxcomb, Sx, I attended the 
*duke of OrmonJ with about fifty other Iri^ gentle- 
men at Skinner’s* 11, w'here the Londonderry So- 
ciety laid out three pounds to treat us and 

his grace with a dinner. Tnrtw Tcat tables with the 
dessert laid in mightpfigure. Sit .^.vinge* 

and I got discreeUy to the head of the liecond 
to avoid the crowd at the first : but it was so cold, 
and so confounded a noise with the trumpets and 
hautboys, that I grew weary, and stole away before 
the necond cObrse came on ; so 1 can give you no 
account of it, which is a thousand pities. I called 
at Ludgate for Dingley’s glasses, and shall have 
them in a day or two ; and 1 doubt it will cost me 
thirty shillings for a microscope, but ii^ without 
StellVs permission ; fori remember she is a virtiioao. 
Shall 1 buy it or no f It is not the great bulky ones, 
nor the common little ones, to impale a louse (saving 
your presence) upon a needle’s point; but of a more 
exact sort, and clearer to the sight, with all its equi> 
page in a little trunk that von may carry in your 
pocket. Tell me, sirrah,, shall I buy it or not for 
youl I came home straight, , • 

• r f/f of rommons. and lord chief justice 

I tita* Aat'fn'K. iMiir'Ii III IriLlniul 


Ifi. I dined to-day in the city with Mr. Manley, 
who invited Mr. Addison and me, and some other 
friends, to his lodging, and entertained us very hand- 
somely. 1 returned with Mr. Addison, and loitered 
till nine in the coffeehouse, where I am hardly 
known by going so seldom, I am here soliciting 
for Trounce ; you know him : he was gunner in the 
former yacht, and would fain’ be so in the present 
one; if you remember him, a good lusty fresh- 
coloured fellow. Shall I stay till I get another letter 
from MD before I close up thisi Mr. Addison and 
1 meet a little scldomer than formerly, although we 
are still at bottom as good friends as ever ; but differ 
a little about party. 

Ip. To-day I went to Lewis at the secretary’s 
office, where 1 saw and spoke to Mr. Harley, who 
promised iif a few days t» finish the rest of my 
business. 1 ropruached him for putting me on the 
necessity of reminding him of it, and rallied him, 
&c., which he tookjrery well. 1 dined to-day with 
one Mr. Gore, elder brother to a }oung merchant of 
my acquaintance, and Stratford, and my other friend 
merchants dined with us, where 1 stayed late, drink- 
ing clareft and Burgundy, and am just got tobcMl, and 
will say no more, but that it now begins to be time 
to have a letter from my own liUlc MD; for the 
last 1 had above a fortnight ago, and the date was 
old too. 4 

18. To-day I dined with Lewis and Prior at an 
eating-house, but witli Lewis’s wine. Lewis went 
away, and Prior and I sat on, where we complimented 
one another for an hour or two upon our mutual wit 
and poetry. Coming home at se>en, a geiitlemaii 
utikuow'n stopped me in the Pall-mall, and asked 
my adviee ; said he had btjcn to see the queen (who 
was just come to tow'u), and the people in waiting 
would not let him s^e her; that he had two hundred 
thousand men ready to serve her in the war ; that 
he knew the queen perfectly well, and had an apart- 
ment at court, and if she heard he was there she 
would send for him immediately ; that she owed 
him two hundred thousand pounds, &c. ; and lie 

^desired ray opinion whether he should go try again 
I whether he could sec her; or because, perhaps, she 
was weary after her journey, whellier he had not 
better stay till to-morrow. I had a mind to get rid 
of my companion, and begged him of all love to 
wait on her immediately ; for that, to my knowledge, 
the queen abuld admit him ; that this was an afiair 
of great importance, and requged despatch : and I 
instructed him to let me know the success of Ids 
business, and *come to the Smyrna Coifeehoiise, 
where I would wait for him till midnight ; and so 
ended this adventure. 1 would fain have given the 
man half a crown ; but was afniid to offer it him, 
lest he idiould be offended ; for, besides his money, 
he. .ihid he had a thousand pounds a year. I came 
home not early, and so, madams both, good night, 
&c. 

19. I dined to-day with poor lord Moimtjoy, who 
is ill of the gout ; and this evening 1 christened our 
c^eeman Elliot's child where the rogue had a most 
noblcflsupper, and Steele and 1 sat among some scurvy 
company over a bowl of punch, so that I am come 
home late, young women, and cannot stay to write to 
little rogues. 

jW), I loitered at hoine, and dined with sir Andrew 
Fountaine at his lodging, and theji came home ; a 
silly day. 

-«1. 1 was visiting all this morning, and then went 
to the secretary's office, and found Mr. Harley^ with 
whom I dined, and secretary St. John, ftc. ; and 
» EUlot Wiw kfteisT af the St. Coffiih‘houv, 
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Harloy promised in a vei^ few days to finish what 
remains of my Ihisiness. Prior was of the company, 
and we all dine at the secretary's to-morrow. I saw 
Stella's mother this morning : she came early, and 
we talked an hour. 1 wish you would propose to 
lady Gitfard to take the three hundred pounds out 
of her hands, and give her common interest for life, 
and security that youVill pay her : the bishop of 
Clogher, or any friend, would be security for you, if 
you gave them counter-security; and it may be 
argued that it will pass better to be in your hands 
than hers, in case of mortality, &c. Your mother 
says, if you write she will second it ; and you may 
write to your mother, and then it will come from her. 
She tells mo lady Gifiard has a mind to see m%iby 
her discourse ; but I told her what to say with a ven- 
geance. She told lady Gifiard she wasfjoing to see 
me : she looks extremely well. 1 am writing in my 
bed like a tiger, and so good night, &c. 

22. I dined with secretary ^t. John ; and lord 
Dartmouth, who is the other secretary, dined with 
ns, and lord Orrery, and Prior, &c. Harley called, 
but could not dine with us, and would have had me 
away while 1 was at dinner ; but I did not*like the 
company he, was to have. We stayed till eight, 
and I called at tligt coflj^^ehoiise, and looked where 
the letters lie ; but no letter directed for Mr. Presto : 
at last 1 saw a letter to Mr. Afidison, and it looked 
like a rogue's hand, so 1 made the fellow give it 
me, and opened it before him, and saw three letters 
all for myself : so, truly, I put them in my pocket, 
and came home to my lodging. Well, and so you 
^hall hear: well, and so 1 found one of them in 
Dinglcy's hand, and the other in Stella's, and the 
third in Domvillc's. Well, so you shall hear: so, 
said I to myself, What now, two letters from MD 
together 1 But I thought there w^ something in the 
wind ; so I opened one, and 1 opened the other ; 
and so you shall hear, one was from Walls. Well, 
hut the other was from ray own dear MD; yes it 
>va8. O faith, have you received my 7th, young 
women, already 1 then 1 must send this to-morrow, 
else there will he old doings at our house, faith. 
Well, I will not answer your letter in this : no faith, 
catch me at that, and 1 never saw the like. Well, 
hut as to Walls, tell him (with service to him and 
wife, &c.) that 1 have no imagination of Mr. Pratt's 
losing his place : and while Pratt continues, Clements 
is in no danger ; and I have already qipaged lord 
Hyde ho speaks of for Pratt and twemy others; 
•hut if such a thing should happen, 1 will do what I 
can. I have above ten businesses of^other people's 
now on my hands, and, 1 believe, shall miscarry in 
half. It is your 6th I now have received. I writ 
last post to the bishop of Clogher again. Shall I 
send this to-morrow Y Well, 1 will, to oblige MD* 
AVhich would you rather, a short letter every week, 
or a long one every fortnight 1 A long one ; well, it 
shall be done, and so good night. Well, but is this 
along oueY No, 1 warrant you: too long for naughty 
girls. 

23. 1 only ask, have you got both the ten poundlf, 
or only the first ; 1 hope you mean both. Pn^- le 
good housewives, and 1 beg you to walk when you 
can for health. Have you the horse in town Y and 
do you ever ride him Y tiow often Y Confess. Ahhh, 
sirrah, have 1 caught you Y Citn you contrive to If t 
Mrs. Fenton [Swift’s sister} know that the request 
she has made me in her letter 1 will use what credit 
I have to bring about, although I hear it is veiy' dif- 
ficult, and 1 doubt 1 shall not succeed. Cox is not 
to be your chancellor : all Joined against him. 1 
have been supping with lord Peterborow, at his 
house, with Prior, Lewisjand Dr. Freind. It is the 


ramblingest lying rogue on earth. Dr. Raymond 
is come to*town : it is late, and so 1 bid you good 
niglit. 

24. I tell you pretty management : Ned South - 
well told mo the other day he had a letter from the 
hlsh(^8 of Ireland, with an address to the duke of 
Ormond, to intercede witli the queen to take off the 
first-fruits. I dined with him tu-day, and saw it, 
with another letter to him from the bishop of Kil- 
dare to call upon me for the papers, Ac., and 1 had 
last postjanc from the archbishop of Dublin, *tel ling 
me the reason of this proceeding ; that updh hearing 
the duke of Ormond was declared lord-lieutenant 
they met, and the bishops were for* this project, 
ami talked coldly of my being solicitor, as one that 
was favoured by the other party, &c., butflpsired that 
1 would stil} solicit. Now the wisdom of this is ad- 
mirable ; for 1 had given the arcfihlshop an account 
of rny reception from Mr.^iarley, and how he had 
spoken to the queen^ and promised it should he 
done ; but Mr. Harley ordered me to tell no person 
alive. Some time after he gave me leave to let the 
primate and archbishop know that the queen had 
remitted tlie first-fruits, and that in a short time 
they should have an account of it in form from lord 
Dartmouth, secretary of state. So, while their letter 
was oil the road to the duke of Ormond and South- 
well, mine was going to them with an account of 
rfhe thing being done. I w'rit a very warm answer 
to the archbishop immediately, and showed my re- 
sentment, as I ought, against the bishops, only in 
good manners excepting himself. I wonder what 
they will say when they bear the thing is done. I 
was yesterday forced to tell Southwell so, that the 
queen had done it, &e., for he said, my lord duke 
would think of it some months hence when he was 
going for Ireland ; and he had it three years in doing 
formerly, without any success. I give you free leave 
to say, on occasion, that it is done, and Uiat Mr. 
Harley prevailed on the queen to do it, &c., as you 
please. As I hope to live, 1 despise the credit of 
it, out of an excess of pride, and desire you will not 
give me the least merit when you Wlk of it ; but I 
w^ould vex the bishops, and have it spread that Mr. 
Harley had done it : pray do so. Your mother sent 
me lust night a parcel of wax candles, and a band- 
box full of small plum-cukes. 1 thought it had been 
something for you; and, witlTouif opeiillljf^ 
sent answer by the maid that brought them, that 1 
would tak% care to send the things, &c., hut 1 will 
write her thanks. Is this a long letter, sirrahs 1 Now, 
are you satisfied Y 1 have fit since the first : 

I drink brandy every morning, and take pills every 
night. Never fear ; I an't vexed at tliis puppy busi- 
ness of the bishops, althougli I was a little at first. 
1 will tell }ou my rewaixl: Mr. Harley will think 
he has done me a favour ; the duke of Ormond, per- 
haps, that 1 have put a neglect on him ; and the 
bishops in Ireland that I have done iiething at all. 
So goes the vvorld. But I hav'e got above all this, 
and perhaps I have better reuson for it than they 
know : and so you shall hear no more of first-fruits, 
dukes, Hadleys, aivhbishops, and Southwells. 

I have slipped olf Raymond upon some ^<of his 
country nien to show him the town, &c., and 1 lend 
him Patrick. He desires to sit with me in the 
evenings ; upon which 1 have given Patrick positive 
orders that I am not within at evenings. 

^ LETTER THE TENTft. 

London^ Nov. >5, 1710. 

I wiLt tell 3 'ou something that is plaguy silly ; I 
had forgot to say on tlie 23rd in my last wliere I 
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cUued; and because I had done it constantly^ I 
thought it was a great omission, and wtAs going to 
interline it ; but at last the silliness of it made me 
cry, pshah, and I let it alone. 1 was to-day to see tlic 
parliament meet, but only saw a great crowd ; and 
Ford and I went to see the tombs at Westmiijster, 
and sauntered so long 1 was forced to go to an eat- 
ing-house for my dinner. Bromley is chosen speaker, 
ticmine eotitradicetite : do you understand those two 
words 1 and Pompey, colonel Hill’s black, designs 
to stand speaker tor the footmen. I am engaged to 
use my inferest for him, and ha\e spoken to Patrick 
to get him some votes. We are nowall impatient 
for the queen^ speech, what she will say about re- 
moving the ministry", &c. I have got a cold, and 1 
do not knq^ how ; but got it 1 have, and am hoarse : 
I do not know whjfther it will grow belter or worse. 
What is that to jou l I will not answer your letter 
to-night. I will keep you‘a little longer in suspense : 
•I cannok send it. Your mother’s cakes are very 
good, and one of them serves me for breakfast, and 
so I will go sleep like a good boy. 

26. I have got a cruel cold, and stayed within all 
this day in my nightgown, and dined oh sixpenny- 
W’orth of victuals, and read mid writ, and was denied 
to everybody. Dr. Raymond called often, and J 
was denied ; and at last, w"hen I w'as W'cary, I let 
him come up, and asked him without consequence, 
“ How Patrick denied me, and tvhether he had the, 
art of it 1'* So by this means he shall he used to 
have me denied to him, otherwise he would be a 
plaguy trouble and hindrance to me ; he has sat with 
ino two hours, and drank a jiint of ale cost me five- 
pence, and smoked his pipe, and it is now past 
eleven that he is just gone. Well, iny 8ih is with you 
now, young women, and your 7th to me is somewhere 
ill a postboy’s bag : and so go to your gang of deans, 
and Stoytes, and Walls, and lose your money ; go, 
sauceboxes, and so good night and be happy, dear 
rogues. 0, but your box was sent to Dr. Hawkshaw 
by Sterne, and you will have it with liawkshaw', 
and spectacios, Ac., &c. 

27. To-day^r. Harley met me in the court of 
requests, and whisperetl me to dine witli him. At 
dinner 1 told him what those bish<ips had dune, and 
the difficulty I was under. He bid iiic never tioublc 
myself ; he w'ould Jell the duke of Ormond the 

‘ mJsiiteRs Vi^s ddbe, and that he need not concern 
himself about So now 1 am easy, and they may 
hang theniselvett for a parcel of insolent Ungrateful 
rascab. 1 suppose I told you in my last how they 
sent an address to tlft .A^*e of Ormond, and a letter 
to Southwell, to call on mt. 'or the papers after the 
thing was over ; but^hey had !’ot receiu d my letter, 
though the archbishop might, L- wliat I writ to 
him, have expected it would be <ione. Well, there 
is an end of that, and in a little time the queen will 
send them notice, &c. And so the methods wdll be 
set(|ed, and Ihen I shall think of rcturrnug, although 
the baseness of those bisliop^makes me love Ireland 
less than I did. 

28. Lord Halifax sent to invite me to dinner, 
where I stayed till six, and crossed bin* in all his 
WMg *talk, and made him often come over to roe. 
1 know he makes court to the new incn, ^though 
he affects to talk like a Wliig. I had a letter to-day 
from the bishop of Clogher, but I writ to him lately 
that I w'ould obey his commands to the duke of 
Ormond. He says I bid him read the London 
SAauert and U^at yr>u both swore it was Shaver, and 
not Shower, x on aU tie, and you are puppies, siid 
cannot read Pihsto’s band. The bishop is out cn* 
tirely hi his conjectures of my share in thc'Tatlers. 

I h^ve other things to mind, mid of intich greater 


importance [political controversies], ebe I have little 
to do to be acquainted with a new ministry, who 
consider me a little more than Irish bishops do. 

29. Now for your saucy good dear letter ; let me 
see, what does it say! come then. I dined to-day 
with Ford, and went home early ; he debauched me 
to his chamber again with a ^bottle of wine till 
twelve ; BO good night. 1 cahnot write an answer 
now, you rogues. 

30. To-day I have been visiting, which I had long 
neglected; and I dined with Mrs. Barton alone; 
and sauntered at the coiFeehouse till past eight, end 
have been busy till eleven, and now 1 will answer 
your letter, saucebox. Well, let me sec now again. 
Mypwax candle’s almost out, but however 1 will 
begin. Well then, do not be so tedious, Mr. Presto ; 
what can yau say to MD£b letter! Make haste, 
have done with your preambles. Why, I say, 1 
am glad you are so often abroad ; your mother 
thinks it is want of^ exercise hurts you, and so do I. 
(She called here to-night, but 1 was not within: that 
is by the bye.) Sure you do not decei\e me, Stella, 
when you say you are in better health than you were 
these tlA*ee weeks ; for Dr. Raymond told me yes- 
terday that Smyth, of the Blind Quay, had been 
telling Mr. Leigh that he left you extremely ill ; 
and, in short, spoke so that he almost put poor Leigh 
into tears, and would have made me run distracted ; 
though your letter is dated the 11th instant, and I 
saw Smyth in the city above a fortnight ago, as 1 
passed by in a coach. Praj , pray, do not write, Stella, 
until }ou are mighty, mighty, mighty, mighty, mighty 
well ill your ejes, and are sure it won’t do you the 
least hurt. Or conic, 1 will tell you what ; you, 
mistress Stella, shall write your share at Hie or six 
sittings, one sitting a day ; and then comes Dingley 
all together, and tl^en Stella a little crumb toward 
the end, to let us see she remembers Presto ; and 
then conclude with something handsome and gen- 
teel, as “ }our most humble cumdumble,” or, &c. 
O Lord I floes Patrick svrite of ipy not coming till 
spring! Insolent man ! he know my secrets ! No ; 
as iny lord may4>r said, “ No ; if I thought m) shirt 
knew,” &c. Faith, 1 will come as soon as it is in 
any way proper for me to come ; but, to say the 
truth, I am at present a little involved with the pre- 
sent ministry in some certain things (which I tell 
you as a secret) ; as soon us ever I can clear my 
hanils I wUl stay no longer ; for I hope the first- 
fruit-busin^s will be soon qyer in all its forms. 
But, to say the truth, the present ministry have a , 
difficult task, tnd w^aut me, &c. Perhaps they may 
be just as grateful as others; but, according to the 
be.st judgment 1 have, they are pursuing the true in- 
terest of the public; and therefore I am glad to 
contribute what is in my power. For God’s soke, 
not a word of this to any alive. Your chancellor! 
why, madam, I can tell you he has been dead this 
fortnight. Faith, I could hardly forbear our little 
language about a nasty dead chancellor, as you may 
see by the blot.* Ploughing ! A pox plough them ; 
iJiey will plough me to •nothing. But have you 
got ^our money, both the ten pounds ! How durst 
he pay the second so soon ! Pray bo good house- 
wives. Ay, well, and Joe; why, I had a letter 
lately from Joe, desiring I would take some care of 
their poor town [Trin], who, he says, will lose their 
lioerties. To which I desired Dr. Raymond would 
return answer, « That the town had behaved them- 
selves so ill to me, so little regarded the advice I 
gave them, and disagreed so much among thein- 

• The wwlf " Ihw rurliiii'ht” hml Iwi*?! iirnti'n la wiint 
h« e»ll* thfir httte lantiainjn, K'niii'luHl oat, hhiI wrhlMi 
plain. 
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selves, that I was resolved never to have more to do 
with them ; but* that whatsoever personal kindness I 
could do to Joe should be done.'* Fray, when you 
happen to see Joe tell him this, lest Raymond should 
have blundered or forgotten. Poor Mrs. Wesley — 
why these poligyes [apologies] for being abroad! 
Why should you be at home at all until Stella is 
quite well t So, here is mistress Stella again with 
her two eggs, &c. My Shower admired with you ; 
why, the bishop of Clugher says he has seen some- 
thing of mine of the same sort better than the 
Shower. T suppose he means the Morning ; but it 
is not half so good. I want your judgment of things, 
and not your country's. How does MD like it! 
and do they taste it aU i &c. I am glad dean Bo^on 
has paid the twenty pounds. Why should not I 
chide the bishop of Clogiier for writing 1o the arch- 
bishop of Cashel, without sending the letter first to 

me! It does not signify n ; for he has no 

credit at court. StufF--they arCeall puppies. I will 
break your head in good earnest, young woman, for 
your nasty jest about Mrs. Barton. Unlucky slut- 
tikin, what a word is there! Faith, I was thinking 
yesterday, when I was with her, whether could 
break them or no, and it quite spoiled my imagin- 
ation. Mrs. AVall^ doet^Stella win as she pretends 1 
No, indeed, doctor ; she loses always, and will play 
so venturesomely, how can sh^^win! See here now; 
are not you an impudent lying slut ! Do open 
Domville's letter ; what does it signify, if you have 
a mind ! Yes, faith, you write smartly with your 
eyes shut ; all was well but the to. See how I can 
do it. “ Madam Stella, your humble servant." O, 
but one may look whether one goes crooked or no, 
and SCI write on. I will tell you what you may do ; 
you may write with your eyes half shut, just as 
whem one is going to sleep ; I lyivc done so for two 
or three lines now ; it is but just seeing enough to 
go straight. Now, madam Diugley, 1 think I bid 
you tell Mr. Walls that in case tlicre be occasion I 
will se^vc his frland as far as I can ; but I hope 
there will be none. Yet I believe you will have a 
new parliament ; but I care not 'whether you have 
or no a better. You are mistaken in all your con-*' 
jeetures about the Tatlcrs. I have given him one 
or two hints, and you have heard me talk about the 
Shilling. Faith, these answering letters are very- 
long ones : you have taken up almost the room of a 
week in journals ; and I will tell you yhat, I saw 
fellows wearing cros^s to-day [St. Andrew’s day], 
and I wondered wha( was the matter ; but just this 
minute I recollect it is little Presto'f birthday ; and 
I was resolved these three days to remember it when 
it came, but eouM not. Fray, drink my health to- 
day at dinner; do, you rogues. Do you like Sid 
Hamet's rod! Do you understand it all! AVoll, 
now at last I have done with your letter, and so I 
will lay mo down to sleep, and about fair maids ; 
and 1 hope merry maids ail. 

December 1. Morning. 1 wish Smyth were 
hanged. I was dreaming the most melancholy 
things in the world eSJ poor Stella, aiid 
grieving and crying all night. Pshah, it is fdblish ; 

I will rise and divert myself ; so good-morrow, and 
(fod of his infinite mercy keep and protect you. 
The bishop of Cloghcr's letter is dated Nov. 21. 
He savs you thought of going with him to Ologher. 

I am heartily glad of it, and wish you would nde 
there, and Dingley go in a coach. 1 have had no fit 
since my first, although sometirnes my head is not 
quite in good order. At night. — 1 was this morn- 
ing to visit Mr. Pratt, who is come over with poor 
sick lord Shelbum ; they made me dine with them, 
and there 1 stayed like a booby till eight, looking 


over them at ombre ; and then came home. Lord 
Shelburn's» giddiness is turned into a colic, and he 
looks miserably. 

2. Steele, the rogue, has done the impudentest 
thing in the world ; ho said something in a Tatler, 
that we ought to use the word Great Britain, and 
not England, in common conversation ; as, the 
finest lady in Great Britain, &c. Upon this Rowe, 
Prior, and I sent him a letter, tuniing tliis into 
ridicule. He has to-day printed the letter, and 
signed it J. S., M. P., and N. R., the first lif^ters of 
our names. Congreve told me to-day he <smoked it 
immediately. Congreve and I, and sir Charles 
Wager, dined to-day at Delaval's, ^the Portugal 
envoy ; and 1 stayed tliere till eight, and came 
home, and am now writing to you befoie 1 do busi- 
ness, because that dog Patrick is not at home, and 
the fire is not made, and I am ndl in my gear. Fox 
take him : — 1 was lookiii|f by chance at the top of 
this side, and find I make plaguy mistakes in words 
so that you must fence against that as w-ell as bad 
writing. Faith, I cannot nor will not read what I 
have written. (Pox of this puppy 1) Well, I will 
leave you till 1 am got to bed, and then I will say a 
word or two. Well, it is now almost twelve, and I 
have been busy ever since, by a fire too ( 1 have my 
coals by half a bushel at a time, I will assure you), 
and now 1 am got to bed. Well, and what have 
lyou to say to Presto now he is abed! Come, now, 
let us hear your speeches. No, it is a lie, 1 am not 
sleepy }Gt. Let us sit up a little longer, and talk. 
Well, where have you been to-day, that you are but 
just this minute come home in a coach! What have 
you lost! Pay the coachman, Stella. No, faith, 
not I, he “will grumble. What new acquaintance 
have you got! come, let us hear. I have made 
Delaval promise to send me some Brazil tobacco 
from Portugal for ;^ou, madam Dingley. I hope 
you will have your chocolate and spectacles before 
this comes to you. 

3. Pshaw, 1 must be writing to those dear saucy 
brats every night, whether I ■will or no, let me have 
what business I will, or come hopiC ever so late, 
or be ever so sleepy ; but an old saving and a true 
one, — 

you lords, or lie you earls, 

You must \rrite to aau^Uly girls. 

I was to-day at court, and ISkw'Rayn 
the bref-caters, staying to see the queen ; so I put 
him in aobetter station, made two or three dozen 
bows, aiiil went to church, and then to court again 
to pick up a dinner, as I di/Wfith sir John Stanley; 
and then wc went to visit lord Mountjoy, and just 
now left him, and it is near ^cveii at night, young 
women, and methiiiks this letter comes pretty near 
to the bottom, and it is but eight days since the 
date, and do not think I will write on the other 
side, I thank you for nothing. Faith, if I would 
use you to letters on sheets as broai^as this room, 
you would ^hvays exncct tliem from me. O, fkith, 
I know you well enodgh ; but an old saying, &c. 

Two sides iu a iilicet, 

^ Anil one in a slrt'et. 

I think that is but a silly old saying, and |o I will 
go to skep, and do you so to. 

4. I dined to-day wdth Mrs. Yanhomrigh, and 

then came home and studied till evening. No ad- 
venture at all to-day. " 

,5. So I went to the court of requests (we have 
had the devil and all of rain by thc4>ye) to pick up 
• dinner, and Henley made me gcFdiuc with him 
and one colonel Brag at a tavern ILCOst me money, 
faith. Congreve ^was to be there, out came not I 
came with Henley to the cotFeehouse, where lord 
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Salisbury seemed mighty desirous to talk with me ; 
and while he was wriggling himself into^my favour, 
that dog Henley asked me aloud wiiother I 
would go to see lord Somers as I had promised 1 
(which was a lie), and all to vex poor lord Salisbury, 
ivho is a high Tory. He played two or three nther 
such tricks, and 1 was forced to lea^e my lord, and 
I came home at seven; and have been writing over 
since, and will now go to bed. The other day 1 
saw Jack Temple in the court of requos^^ it w as 
the first time of seeing him ; so w^e talkei} two or 
three carlless words, and parted. Is it true that 
your recorde^ and ma/or, and fanatic aldermen, a 
month or two ago, at a solemn feast, drank Mr. 
Harley*s, lord Rochester’s, and other Tory healths! 
Let me Igibw ; it was confidently said here. The 
scoundrels ! It 8l\^l not *do, Tom. , 

6. When is this letter to go, 1 wonder : hoarkec, 
young women, tell me \hat1 Saturday next for 

‘Certain, niul not before: then^t will be just a fort- 
night; time enough for naughty girls, and long 
eirough for two letters, faith. Congreve and Dela- 
val have at last prevailed on sir tioilfrcy Kiieller 
to entreat me to let him draw” niy picture for no- 
thing; but I know not yet wlicn I hhall sit. It is 
such monstrous rainy weather that there is no doing 
with it. Secretary St. John sent to me this morn- 
ing, that my dining w'ith him to-day was put olf till | 
to-morrow; so 1 fieaceably siit with my neighbour 
Ford, dined with him, and came home at six, and 
am now in bed as usual ; and now it is time to have 
another letter from MD, yet I would not have it till 
this goes; for that W'ould look like two letters for 
one. Is it not whimsical that tlie dean has never 
once written to met Ami I find the archbishop 
xerj” silent to that letter I sent him with an ac- 
count that the business was done. I believe he 
knows not what to write or say^ and 1 h.avc since 
written twice to him, both times with a vengeance. 
IVell, go to bed, sirrahs, and so will I. Hut ha\e 
you lost to-day t Three shillings. O fie, O fie. 

7. No, I will not send this letter to-ilay, nor till 
Saturday, faith^iand I am so afraid of one from 
MD betu'cen this and that : if it comes I will just 
say I received a letter, and tliat is all, I dined to- 
day with Mr. secretary St. John, where were lord 
A nglesea, sir Thorny Hanmer, Prior, Frciiid, &c., 
SRSTTnW' made *a debauch after nine at Prior’s 
house, and have eaten cold pie, and i hate tlie 
‘thoughts of it, and I am full, and I do n<A like it, 
and I will go to bed, and it is late, and so good 
night 

8. To-day I dined with Mr. Harley and Prior ; 
but Mr. St. John (kd not come, though he pro- 
mised ; he chid me for not seeing him oftener. 
Here is a damned libellous pamphlet come out 
against lord Wharton, giving the clmr.'ictcr first, and 
then telling some of his actions: the character is 
very, well, bill the facts indilferent.* U has been 
sent by dozens to several gen^emen’s lodgings, and 
1 had one or two of them, but nobody knows the 
author or printer. We are terribly afraid of the 
plague; they say it is at Newcastle. I b(%ged Mr. 
liarl^y for the love of God to take some care about 
it, or we are all ruined. There have becneonlers 
for all ships from the Baltic to pass their quarantine 
^before they land ; but they neglect it. You remem- 
ber I have been afraid these two years. 

0. O faith, you are a saucy rogue. I have had 
yoi»r Cth lettcr^st now, before this is gone ; but I 
^ill not answer a wonl of it, only that I never wa^ 
giddy since my lirst fit, hut I hAve had a cold just a 
fortnight, and cough wilh it still morning and even- 

• tills was his own wiitihg, liut ansuspecisd at tlu* lime. 


ing ; but it will go off* It is, however, such abo- 
minable w eather that no creature ckn walk. They 
say hero three of your coinniissioners will be turned 
out, Ogle, South, and St. Quiutuin, and that Dick 
Stuart and Ludlow will be two of the new ones. I 
am a little soliciting for another; it is poor lord 
Abercorn, but that is a secret ; I mean, that I be- 
friend him is a secret ; hut 1 believe it is too late, 
by hirt own fault and ill fortune. I dined with him 
to-day. I am heartily sorry you do not go to 
Clogher, faith I am ; and so God Almighty protect 
poor dear, dear, dear, dearest MD. Farewell till 
to-night. I will begin my 11th to-night; so I am 
aiwayjil writing to little 31 D. 

LETTER THE JELEVENTH. 

London, Dec, 9. 1710. 

So, young women, I have Just sent tny lOth to the 
post-ofiice, ami, as^l told jou, have received your 
7th (faith 1 arn niVaid I mistook, and said your filh, 
and then we shall be all in confusion this month). 
Well, I told you I dined with lord Abercorn to- 
day, andfihat is enougli till by and by ; for 1 must 
go write iille things, .and twittle-twattlp. What is 
here to do with your little lyiD’s V^nd so I put this 
by for a W'hile. It is now” late, and 1 can only 
say 31 D is a dear, siftiey rogue; and what theni 
Presto lo\es them the better. 

10. This son of a b Patrick is out of the w’ay, 

and I can do nothing; am forced to borrow coals: 
it is now six o’clock, and I am come home after a 
pure walk in the pirk; delicate w'oather, begun 
only to-flay. A terrible storm last night : we hear 
one of jour packet-boats is east away, and young 
beau Swift in it, and general Sankej ’: I know not 
the truth; you will .before me. Uajmond talks of 
leading the town in a few* days, and going in a 
mouth to Ireland, for fear his wife should be too far 
gone, and forced to be brought to bed here. I 
think he is in the right, hut perhaps this paek^'t-bout 
will fright him. He has no relish for London ; ami 
^I do not wonder at it. He has got some Templars 
from Ireland that show* him the tow-n. 1 do not 
let him see me above twice a week, and that only 
xvhile 1 am dressing in the morning. So now the 
puppy 's come in, and I have got rny own ink, hut 
a new pen ; and so now you are rogues and sauce- 
boxes till I ipo to bed, for 1 must go study, sirrahs. 
Now 1 thhlk of it, tell the Ipshop of Clogher he 
shall not cheat me of one inch of my belj-motal. 
Yon know it h nothing but to save the town nio- 
nej”, and Eiiniskiliing can aftbrd it better than 
Laracor; he shall ha\e but one thousand five hun- 
dred xveight. I have been reading, &c., as usual, 
and am uow going to bed, and I find this day’s 
article is long enough ; so get you gone till to-mor- 
row, and then. 1 dined with sir Matthew Dudley. 

11. lam come home again as yesterday, and the 
puppy bad again locked up iny ink, iiotwithsUndiiig 
all 1 said to him yesterday; but he came home a 
lit!he after me, so all is well ; they are lighting my 
fire, ahd I will go study. The fair weather is gone 
again, and it has rained all day. I do not like this 
open weather, though some say it is healthy. They 
say it is a false report about the plague at New- 
ca^. I have no news to-day ; I dined with Mrs. 
Yatmomrigh, to desire them to buy me a scarf; and 
lady Abercorn Is to buy me another, to see who 
does best ; mine U all in rags. 1 saw the duke of 
Richmond yesterday at court again, but would not 
speak to him ; 1 believe we are fallen out. I am 
now in bed, and it has rained all this evening like 
wildfire. Have you so much rain in your town 1 
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Raymond was in a fright as I expected upon the 
news uf this shipwreck, but 1 persuaded him, and 
he leaves this town in a week. 1 got hhii acquainted 
with sir Robert liaymood, the solicitor-general, 
who owns him to be of his family ; and 1 believe it 
may do him a kindness by being recommended to 
your new lord chancellor. I had a letter from Mrs. 
Long tliat has quite turned my stomach against her ; 
no less than two nasty jests' in it, with dashes to 
suppose them. She is corrupted in that country, 
town [Lynn, Norfolk] with \ile conversation. I 
will not answer your letter till 1 have leisure, so let 
this go on as it will, what care 1 1 what cares saucy 
Presto ? 

12. I was to-day at the secretary’s oiHc<f\^ith 
Lewis, and in came lord Rivers, who took Lewis 
out and whispered him, j^id then came qp to me to 
desire my acquaintance, «&c. ; so we bowed and 
com{dinientpd a while, and parted ; and I dined 
W'ilh Phil. Savage® and his Irish club at their board- 
ing-place, and, passing an evenibg scurvily enough, 
dill not come home till eight. Mr. Addison and I 
hardly meet once a fortnight ; his parliament and 
in} different friendships keep us asuuder. Sir Mat- 
tliow Dudley turned away his butler yesterday 
morning, unn at ni^ht the poor fellow died suddenly 
ill the streets. Wiis n8t it an odd event 1 But 
what care you 1 but then 1 knqw the butler. Why, 
it seems }oiir paeket-boat is not lost: pshah, how 
sill} that is, when 1 had already gone through the 
forms, and said it was a sad tiling, and that I was 
soiT} for it! But when must I answer this letter of 
our MD’sl Here it is, lies between this paper on 
the other side the leaf: one of these odd-come-short- 
lies 1 will consider, so good night. 

13. Morning. 1 am to go trapesing with lady 
Kerry and Mrs. Pratt to sec sights all this day : they 
engaged me }esterduy morning *at tea. You hear 
llic havoc making in the army ; Meredyth, Macart- 
ney, and colonel lluncywood, are obliged to sell 
their commands at half value, and leave the army, 
for drinking destruction to the present ministry, and 
dres'^ing up a hat on a stick and calling it Harley ; 
then drinking a glass with one hand, and dischurg- 
ing a pistol witli the oilier at the maukin, washing it 
were Harley himself, and a hundred other such 
pretty tricks, as inflaming their soldici's and foreign 
iniiiistcrs against the late changes at court. Cado- 
gan has had a little piu'iug ; his mother told me yes- 
terday he hail lost the place of envoy biit I hope 
they will go no further with him, for he was not at 
those inuUnous meetings. Well, these saucy jades 
take up so much uf my time witli writing to them in 
a morning; but faith J am glad to see you whenever 
I can : a little snap and away ; so hold your tongue, 
for I must rise : not a word for your life. How 
nowwwl 80 very w'cll ; stay till I come home, and 
then perhaps you may bear further from me. And 
where will you go to-day, for I cannot be with you 
for these ladies 1 It is a rainy ugly day. I would 
have you send for Walls, and go to the dean’s; but 
do not play small games vAiec. you lose. Y'ou wiR 
be ruined by.Manilio, Basto, the queen, andetwo 
Binali trumps in red. 1 confess it is a goml band 
against llic player; but then there aii^SpadiUo, 
Puuto, the king, strong tnimiM against you, which, 
with one trump more, are three tricks ten ace : for, 
suppose you play your Manilio! O, silly, how I pACe 
and cannot get away from this MD in a morning. 
Oo, gel you gone, dear naughty girls, and let me rise. 
There, Patrick locikcd up my ink again the third time 

*• Chiincollor of the exchequer In Inland. 

^ IJtfuteimnt-goueral, aOer earl of Cailogau, tlie nieiid of 
Marlliorough, envoy to the United Iftovlncos and the govern 
meiit of Spanish Plaiidem. 
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last night : the rogue gets the better of me ; but I 
will rise in spite of you, sirrahs. At night. — Lady 
Kerry, Mrs. Pratt, Mrs. Cadogan, and I in one 
coach ; lady Kerry’s son and his governor and two 
gentlemen in another ; maids and misses, and little 
master (lord Shelbum’s children), in a third, all 
hackfieys ; set out at ten o’clock this mommg from 
Lond Shelburn’s house in Picadilly to the Tower, 
and saw all the sights, lions, &c. ; then to Bedlam ; 
then dii^ at the chophous^ behind the Exchange ; 
then to wesham College (but the keeper wa#not at 
home), Aid concluded the night at the pup^et-showr, 
whence we came home safe at night, and 1 left 

them. The ladies were all in mobs^ how do you 
call it I undressed ; and it was the rainiest day that ever 
dripped ; and 1 am'weary, and it is now fiast eleven. 

14. Stay, 1 will anaweP some of your letter this 
morning in bed : let me see; coiXi and appear, little 
letter. Here I am, says lie, and w^hat say you to 
Mrs. MD this morning, fresh and fasting! who darcs*r 
think MD negligent ¥ *1 allow them a fortnfght, and 
they give it me. I could fill a letter in a week ; but 
it is louger every day, and so 1 keep it a fortnight, 
and then it*is cheaper by one half. I have never 
been giddy, dear Stella, since that morning:^! have 
taken a wliole box of pills, and kecked at them every 
niglit, and drank a pint of brandy at mornings. O 

then, you kept Presto’s little birthday : would to 

God I had been with you. 1 forgot it, as I told you 
before, ifediculous, madam ¥ 1 suppose you mean 
ridiculous : let me liave no more of that ; it is the 
author of the Atlantis’s spelling. I have mended it 
in your letter. And can Stella read this writhig 
without hurting her dear eyes! O, faith, 1 am 
afraid not. Have a care of those eyes, pray, pray, 
pretty Stella. It is well enough what you observe, 
that if 1 writ better,, perhaps you would not read 
so well, being used tC^this manner ; it is an alphabet 
}ou are used to ; you know such a pothook makes a 
letter; and you know what letter, and so and so 
I will swear he told me so, and that they were long 
letters too ; but 1 told him it was a gasconade of 
yours, &c. 1 am talking of the bisimp of Clogher, 

how he forgot. Turn over.® I had not room on 
the other side to say that, so I did it on this : I fancy 
that is a good Irish blunder. Ah, why do not }ou 
go down to Clogher, nnutinautinanti-dear girls; I 
dare not say nauti williout dCar< ~ 

govern me. But seriously, 1 am sorry you do not 
go, ns far^s 1 can judge at this distance. No, wc • 
would get you another horse ; 1 will make Parvisol 
get you one. 1 always doub|«^ that hoi'sc of }ours ; 
prithee, sell him, and let it be a present to me. My 
heart aches when I think ytyi ride him. Order 
Parvisol to sell him, and that }ou are to return me 
the money : 1 shall never be easy until he is out of 
your hands. Faith, 1 have dreamed live or six times 
of horses stumbling since I had your letter. If he 
cannot sell him, let him run this wintgr. Faith, if 

I was near }bu 1 would whip }our — to some tube, 
for your grave saucy Aibwer about tlie dean and 
Jonsouibus; I would, young women. And did the 
dean prea<|)> for me! very well. AYhy, would they 
have me stand here and preach to them! No^tthe 
Taller of the Slulling was not mine, more than the 
hint aiui two or three general heads for it. I have 
much more important business on my bauds ; and, 
besides, the ministry hate to think that 1 should help ' 
him, and have made reproaches on it ; and I frankly 
told them 1 w'ould do it no more, ljus is a sec^t 
tlv>ugb, iinidam Stella. You win eight shiUinj^ ! 
} 0 u win eight liddlesticks. Faith, y|j»u say nothing ^ 

» Ifp sei'nia to have««i'titten iheso words In a whim, for thu 
smko of whiit folios*. , 
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of what you lose, young women. I hope Manley is 
in no great danger ; for Ned Southwell is his friend, 
and so is sir Thomas Fraukland ; and his brother 
John Manley stands up heartily for him. On the 
other side, all the gentlemen of Ireland here arc 
furiously against him. Now, mistress Dingle v, arc 
not you an impudent slut to expect a letter mext 
packet from Presto, when you confess yourself that 
you had so lately two letters in four daysl unrea- 
sonable baggage 1 no, little Dingley, I am^ways in 
bed bj^ twelve I I mean my cahdle's out ilP twelvcf^ 
and I takS great care of myself. Pray let everybody 
know, upon occasion, that Mr. Hurley got the first- 
fruits from th^ queen for the clergy of Ireland, and 
that nothing remains but the forms, &c. So you say 
the dean aj^ you dined at Stoyte^ and Mrs. Stoyte 
was in raptures th^ I rcidcmbcred her. 1 must do 
it hut seldom, or it^ll take off her rapture. But, 
what mow, you saucy Autst all this written in a 
"■’’'inoming^ and I must rise and go abroad. Pray stay 
till night : do not think I wul squander mornings 
upon you, pray good madam. Faith, if I go on 
longer in this trick of writing in the mornings, I 
shall be afraid of leaving it off, and thiiik'^you expect 
it, and be in awe. Good morrow, sirrahs ; I will 
rise. At night. — I went to-day to the court of 
requests (I will not answer the rest of your letter 
yet, that by the way) in hopes to dine with Mr. 
Harley: but lord Dupplin, his soii-iii-law, told me,| 
he did not dine at Aome ; so I was at a loss, until 1 
met with Mr. secretary St. John, and went home 
and dined with him, where he told me of a good 
bite fa quiz]. Lord Rivers told me two days 
that he was resolved to come Sunday fortnight next 
to hear me preach before the queen. I assured him 
the day was not yet fixed, and I knew nothing of it. 
To-day the secretary told me that his father (sir 
Harr}' St. John) and lord Rivers were to be at St. 
James’s church, to hear me preach there ; r.nd were 
assured I 'was to preach: so there wll he another 
bite fquiz] ; for I know nothing of the matter, but 
that Mr. Harley and St, John are resolved I must 
preach beforestie queen, and the secretary of state 
has told me he will give me three weeks’ warning ; 
but I desired to be excused, which he will not. St. 
John, “you shall not be excused however, I hope 
the y wi ll forge t it ; for, if it should happen, all the 
“TllfppiilrtWffkbiihtJ^Vvill throng to hear me, and 
expect something wonderful, and he pluguily balked, 

' for 1 shall preach plain honest stuff.* I stoiyed with 
St. John till eight, and then came homo, and Patrick 
desired Icav,^ to go dliMad, and by and by comes up 
the girl to tell me a gentleman was below in a coach 
who had a biU to pag me ; so 1 let him come up, and 
who should it be but Mr. Addison and Sam Dop- 
ping, to haul mebutto supper, where I have stayed till 
twelve. If Patrick had been at home I should have 
escaped this; for I have taught him to deny me 
almost as wsR as Mr. Harley’s porter. Where did 
Heave off in MD’s letter 1 let me sed^ So, now I 
have it. You are pleased fh say, madam Dingley, 
that those that go for England can never tell when 
to came back. Ifo you mean this as a reflection upon 
Preftto, madam t Sauceboxes, I will come back as 
sr)on as I can : this is bis common phrase, I hope 
with mme advantage, nnless all ministries be alike, 
a.s perhaps they may. I hope Hawkshaw is in 
Dublin before now, and that you have your things, 
and like your spectacles ; if you did not you shall 
have belter, d hope Dingley’s tobacco did not spoil 
^ Stella's chocolate, and that all is safe ; i)ray let me 
know, Mr. Addison and I 'are differc^it as black 

1 ^ succewl, for the (bjciar^iievor would preach 

tieforu tViO que«», ^ 


and white, and T believe our friendship will go off 
by this damned business of party : he cannot licar 
seeing me in so with this ministry ; but I love 
him still as well as ever, though we seldom meet.-- 
Pfussy, Stella, you jest about poor Congreve’s eyes i 
you do so, hussy, but I will bang your bones, faith, 
— ^Yes, Steele was a little while in prison, or at least 
in a spunging-house, sme time before 1 came, but 
not since. — Pox on your convocation and your 
Lamberts ;* they write with a vengeance ! 1 suppose 
you think it a piece of affectation in me to wdsh your 
Irish folks would not like my Shower ; but you are 
mistaken. I should be glad to have the general ap- 
re as I have here (though I say it), but 1 
-roiy that of one or two, and therefore I would 
have none at all, but let you all be in the wrong. I 
do not know, that is not wliat I would say ; but I 
am so tosticated with supper and stuff that I cannot 
express myself. What you say of Sid Ha met is well 
enough ; that an enemy should like it, and a friend 
not ; and that teUihg the author would make both 
change their opinions. Why did not }ou tell Grif- 
fyth that you fancied there was something in it of 
my manciert but fit's! spur up his commendation to 
the height, as we served my poor uncie about the 
sconce that 1 mended. Well, 1 desired }ou to gi><> 
what I intended for an answer to Mrs. Fenton, to 
save her postage and myself trouble ; and I hope i 
have done it if }uu have not. 

1.5. Lord, what a long day’s writing was yester- 
day’s answer to your letter, sirrahs. I dined to-day 
with Lewis and Ford, whom I have brought ac- 
quainted. Lew'is told me a pure thing. I had been 
hankering with Mr. Harley to save Steele his other 
employment, and have a little mercy on him, and f 
had been saying the same thing to Lewis, who is 
Mr. Harley’s chief favourite. Lewis tells Mr. H'ar- 
ley how kindly I ’should take it if he would bo 
reconciled to Steele, &e. Mr. Harley, on m} account, 
falls in with it, and appoints Steele a time to let 
him attend him, which Stocle accepts with great 
submission, but never comes, nor sends any exeiise. 
Whether it was blundering, sullenucss, insolence, or 
rancour of party, I cannot tell; but I shall trouble 
myself no more about him. I believe Addison hin- 
dered him out of mere spite, being grated to the 
soul to think he should ever want my help to save 
his friend ; yet now he is soiiriting me to make 
another of his friends queen’s secretary at Gene\'a ; 
and I wilt do it if I ; it is poor Pastoral Philips. 

16. O, why (lid you leave my picture behind you 
at the other Ibdgings; forget ill well; hut pray 
remember it now. and do not roll it up, do yon hear t 
but hang it carefully in some part of your room, 
where chairs, and candles, and rrio|isticks, will not 
spoil it, sirrahs. No, truly, I will not be god- 
father to Goody Walls this bout, and I hope 
she will have no more. There will bo no quiet n<;»r 
cards for this child. I hope it will die the day after 
the christening. Mr. Harley gave mo a paper, with 
an account of the sentence you speak of against the 
IikIs that defaced the statfle,^' and that Ingoldsby re- 
prieved that part of it standing before statue. 1 
hope it was never executed. Wc have got your 
Drodericl^out ; Doyne is to succeed him,^nd Cox 
Doync. And so there is an end of your letter ; it 
answered, and njaw I must go on upon my own 
slltek : go on, did 1 say t why, I have written enough : 
but this is too soon to send It yet, young women ; 
faitli I dare not use you to it, you will always expect 
it ; what remains shall be only sHbrt journals of .i 

• Dr. Lambert, rliaplaiu tn lord Whart«>u. 

*» Of king WlllL'im, »t»‘« teil after the of the Bo>'ne, in 
the CoJUtge-green, Dulilai. 
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day, and so I will rise, for this morning. At ni^^bt. 

dined with* my opposite neighbour, Uarteneuf 
[a great epicure],' and I was solicltin^^this day to 
present the bishop of Cloghcr [Dr. St. George Ashe] 
▼ice chancellor : but it will not do ; they are all se^ 
against him, and the duke of Ormond, they say, has 
resolved to dispose of it somewhere else, well; 
little saucy rogues, do iTot stay out too late to-night, 
because it is Satunlay nigm, and young women 
should come home soon then. 

17. I went to court to seek a dinner, but the queen 
was not at church, she has got a touch of the gout ; 
BO the court was thin, and 1 went to the coffeehouse ; 
and sir Thomas Frankland and his eldest son I 
went and dined with his son William. I tallSBLa 
great deal to sir Thomas about Manley, and find he 
is liis good friend, and sc^has Ned Southwell been, 
and t hope he will be safe though all the Irish folks 
here are his mortal enemies. There was a devilish 
bite to-day. They had it, I knew not how, that I 
was to preach this morning at Sf. James’s church, 
and abundance went, among the rest lord Radnor, 
who never is abroad till three in the afternoon. I 
walked all the way home from Hatton-gaalcn at 
six, by moonlight, a delicate night. Raymond called 
at nine, but I was denied, and now I am in bed 
between eleven and tweh’^e, just going to sleep, and 
dream of my own dear roguish impudent pretty MD. 

IK. You will now have short dy^ys* works, just a 
few lines to tell you where 1 am, and what I am 
doing ; only I will keep room for the last day to tell 
you news, if tfierc be any worth sending, I have 
been sometimes like to do it at the top of my letter, 
until I remarked it would.'^be old before it reached 
you. I was hunting to dine with Mr, Harley to-day, 
hut could not find him ; and so 1 dined with honest 
Dr. ('ockburn, and came home at six, and was taken 
out to next door by Dopping and Ford, to drink bad 
claret and oranges, and we let Raymond come to us, 
who talks of leaving the town to-morrow, hut 1 be- 
lieve will stay a day or two longer. It is now late, 
and f will say no more, but end this line with bid- 
ding my own dear saucy MD good night, &c. 

19. 1 am come down proud stomach in one in- 
stance, for I went lo-day to see the duke of Buck- 
ingham, but came too late; then I visited Mrs. 
Barton, and thought to have dined with some of the 
ministry; but it rained, and Mrs, Vanhorn righ was 
nigh, and I look the opportunity of paying her for 
a scarf she bought mo, and dtt^d there ; at' four I 
went to congratulate '!^ith lora Shclburn, for the 
death of poor lady Shelhum dowager ; 4ie was at his 
country hohsc, and returned while I was there, and 
had not heard of it, and he took it very well. I am 
now come home before six, and find a packet from 
the bishop of Clogher, with one enclosed to the duke 
of Ormond, which is ten days earlier dated than 
another I had from Parvisol : however, it is iio 
matter, for the duke has already disposed of the vice 
chancellorship to the archbishop of Tuam,* and 1 
C(»uld not help it, for it is a thing wholly, you know, 
in the duke's power ; and*! find the bishop ha^ 
enemies abou(^the duke. I writ this while Pataick 
is folding up my scarf, and doing up the fire (for I 
keep a firb, it eosts me twelvcpence a week), and so 
be quiet till I am gone to bed, and then sit down by 
me a little, and we will talk a few words more. 
Well; now MD is at myhoefside; and nowwhift 
shall we say t How does Mrs.. Sto;^e 1 What had 
the dean for supper t How much did Mrs. Walls 
wint Poor lady^Shelbum : well, go get you to 
bed, siirahs. 

■ Dr. Joha Veiiey. bishop of Liaievick, June Itth. U79; 
traasUtsd to Tuam, March ISth, 1678. Ho dM in 1718. 
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20. Moming.-~I was op this morning early, and 
shaved by ciiindielight, and write this by the fireside. 
Poor Raymond just came in and took his leave of 
me ; he is summoned by high order from his wife, 
but pretends he has had enough of London. I was 
a little melancholy to part with him : ^he goes to 
BrisuA, where they are to he with his merchant 
Brother, and now thinks of staying till May ; so she 
must be brought to bed in England. He was so 
easy and ajAnageahle, that I almost repent I suffered 
him to seMe so seldom. But he is gone, anl will 
save Patrick some lies in a week : Patrick « grown 
admirable at it, and will make his fortune. How 
now, sirrah, must 1 write in a morning*to your im- 
pudence 1 

^ Stay till niKht, " ' Of wax so brifjbt, 

And then I'll write. • It helps the sight. 

In black aisl white. A bi*<«'a bite I 

By candlelight Mai^ come up. Mrs. Boldface. ‘ 

At night. — Dr. Raymond came hack, and goes to- 
morrow. 1 did not conte home till eleven, anu found 
him here to take leave of me. I went to the Court 
of Requests, thinking to find Mr. Harley and dine 
widi him, and refuse Henley and every body, and at 
last' knew not where to go, and met Jemmy Leigh 
by chance, and was just in the same way, so 1 dined 
at his lodging on a beefsteak, and drank your health, 
then left 14m, and went to the tavern with Ben 
Tooke and Purtlack, the duke of Ormond’s secre- 
tary, drinking nasty white wine till eleven. 1 am 
sick and ashamed of it, Ac. 

21. I met that beast Ferris, lord Berkeley's 
stewi^d formerly : I walked with him a turn in the 
Park, and that scoundrel dog is as happy as an em- 
peror, has married a wife with a considerable estate 
ill land and houses about this town, and lives at his 
ease at Hankmersmith. See your confounded sect 
[sex]. Wellr; I had the same luck to-day with Mr. 
Harley : it was a lovely day, and went by water into 
the city, and dined with Stratford at a m^chant's 
house, and walked home with as great a dunce as 
Ferris (I mean colonel Caufield, and came home by 
eight, and now am in bed, and going^ sleep for a 
^ager, and will send this letter on Saturday, or so ; 
but first I will wish you a merry Christmas and a 
happy new year, and pray God we may never keep 
them asunder again, 

2*2. Morning. — I am going n^ 
levee on purpose to vex him : I will say I had no 
other way ^f seeing him, &c. Patrick says it is a 
dark morning, and that the duke of Argyle is to be 
Anighted to-day ; the booby,, jpieans instaned at 
Wludsor. But 1 must rise, for this is a sBaviug da^ 
and Patrick says there is a good fire. 1 wish MX) 
were by it, or I by MD's. At Bight.-*-L foigot to 
tell you, madam Dingley, that 1 paid nine shiilipga 
for your glass and spectacles, ci which three were ' 
for the bishop’s case. 1 am sorry I did not buy you 
such another case ; but if you like it, I will bring one 
over with mei; pray tell me ; the glass to read was 
four shillings, the speclarles two. And have yoij 
had your chocolate f Leigh says he sent the pet- 
ticoat by one Mr. Spencer. Pray, have .you no 
further commissions for me t 1 paid the glassnuuu 
but last night, and he would have made me. a 
present oT the microscope worth thirty shilUngs, 
and would have sent it home with me. 1 thought the 
deuce was in the man : he said I could do him more 
service than that was worth, Ac. 1 refused his 
present, but promised him all service 1 could' do 
hiig ; and so now 1 am obliged in honour to recom- 
mend him to everybody. At night*—- 1 went to 
Mr. Harley's levqp : he came and asked me what 
had I to do there, Vnd bid me come and '‘dine with 
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him on a family dinner ; Tidiich I did, and it was 
the iirst time 1 ever saw his lady and da^ighter. At 
fire my lord keeper came in: I told Mr. Harley, 
he had formerly presented me to sir Simon Har- 
court, but now must to my lord keeper, so he 
laughed, See. 

33. Morning. — ^This letter goes to-night Without 
fail. 1 hope there is none from you jet at the cof- 
fee-house ; 1 will send and see by and by ; and let 
you know, and so and so. Patrick goes to see for 
a letter: what will you lay, is there on^' from MD 
or no. dHo» 1 say; done, for sixpence. ' Why has 
the dean never once written to me? — I won 
sixpence; won sixpence ; there is not one letter 
to Presto. Good morrow, dear sirralis : Stratford 
and I dine to-day with- lord Mountjoy. God 
Almighty preserve and bless you ! farewell, &c. 

1 have been dialing at lord MoiUi^oy's; and 
am come to study : our^ne^vs from Spain this post 
stakes off some of our fears. The parliament is 
prorogued to-day, or adjourficd rather, till after the 
holidajs. Bank stock is 105, so I may get 12/. 
for my bargain already. Patrick the pui»py is 
abcoad, and how shall I send this l«*ttcrT Gopd 
night, little dears both, and be happ}, and re- 
membe*r your poor Presto, that wants you sadly, 
as hope saved. Let me go study, naughty girls, and 
dq not keep me at the bottom of thqp paper. O 
ikitb, if you knew what lies on my liands const.intl}, 
you would wonder to see how I could write such 
long letters ; but we will talk of that some other 
time. Good night again, and God bless dear Ml) 
with his best bles.sing; yes, yes, and Dingley^aud 
Stella, and me too ! &c. 

Ask the bishop of CTogher about the pun f sent 
him of lord Stawelfs brother ; it will be a pure 
bite. This letter has 109 lines in it,?l>esides all 
postscripts ; 1 had a curiosity to reckou. 

TbcrUjjs a long letter for you. 

It is linger than a sermon, faith. 

I had another letter from Mrs. Fenton, who says 
you were with her. 1 hope you did not go on 
purpose. 1 ^^)1 answer her letter soon ; it is about 
some money in lady Giffard’s hands. * 

They say you have had eight packets due to you ; 
so pray, madams, do not blame Presto, but tlie wind. 

My humble service to Mrs. Walls and Mrs. Stoyte ; 
•i a good while. 

^ LETTER THE TWELFTH. 

London, Dec. 23, 1710. 

I iiAT£,|ient my ^th to-night as usual, and begin 
the dozenth, and told you I dined with Stratford at 
lotd^'J^ountj|Qy*8, Slid I w'ill tell you no more at 
prese|it : for why ; because 1 am going to 

. bifrtd Things, and mighty affairs, not your nasty 
iirsUfruits. I let inem alone till Mr. Harley gets 
the queen’s j letter, but other things of greater 
n^oment, tlkit you shall know one day, when the 
ducks have eaten up all the dirt. *So sit still a 
while Just by meiMtile 1 am studying, and do not 
say a word^ 1 charge you, and when 1 am going to 
bedf J^-will^fiske you along, and talk«vith you a 
Utfle while ; so there, sit there. — Come then, let us 
see what we have to say to these 8a\^’y brats, 
that will not let us go sleep at past eleven. Why, 1 
am a little impatient to know how you do ; but that 
I take it for a standing maxim, that when you arc 
silent, all is pretty well, because that is the way 1 
will deal with you ; and if there wa& anything you 
ought to know iHw, X w'ould wrfffj[»y the iirst 
w>8t, although 1 had written but the day before. 
Remember this, young women,,a(i|d God Almighty 


I preserve you botbf and make us happy together; 
and tell me how accounts stand between us, that you 
may be paid long before it is due, not to want. 1 
will return no more money while 1 stay, so that you 
need not be in pain to be paid ; but let me know at 
least a month before you can want. Observe this, 
do you hear, little dear sirrahs, and love Presto as - 
Presto loves MD, Sec, • 

34. You will have a merri 9 -:>:^hri 8 tmas eve than 
we here. I went up to com! before churcli, and 
in one of the rooms, there being but little company, 
a fellow inn red coat without a sword came up to 
me, and after Avords of course, asked me how the 
ladies did. 1 asked what ladies 1 He said Mrs. 
Dingley and Mrs. Johnson : very well, said i, when 
1 heard from them last : nud pray, when came you 
from tlicncp, sir ? He saifL I never was in Ireland ; 
and jqst at that word lord Winchclsea comes up to 
me, and the man went off : as 1 Aveiit out 1 saw him 
again, and recollected him; it Avas Vedeaurwith a 
pox.‘‘ I then Avenf and made my apologies, tliat my 
iicad^AAiiH fq||l qf something I had to say to lord 
Winchelsea, &c., and I asked after bis Avife, and so 
all Ava^ Avell, and be inquired after my lodging, 
because he had some faAour to desire of me in 
Ireland, to recommend somebody tiir soniubody, I 
know not what it is. When I i^ine from church I 
AA'ent up to court a^^in, AA'bcrc sir Edmund Bacon 
told me the bad ncAvs from Spain,** Avliich you Aiill 
Inar before this reaches you ; ns aa'c have it now, Ave 
are undone there, and it Avas odd to sec the Axholo 
countenances of the court changed si^ in two hours. 
Lady Mountjoy carried me home to dinner, whore I 
htayod not long after, aml^-ame home curly, and noAV 
am got into beil, for you hiust always Avrite to your 
MD*s in bed, that is a maxim. 

Mr. White .mil Mr. R«l, Write to Ml) ahen alictl ; 

Mr. Black auil Mr. brown, Write to MD when you are dowaj 

Mr. Oak and .Mr. Willow, Write to UD on your pillow. 

What is thUI faith 1 smell Arc; what can 
this house ha.s a thousand stinks in it. X thtJRo 
leave it on Thursday, and lodge oatf tbo Vtiray. 
Faith 1 must rise, and look at my chimney, for the 
smell groAvs stronger ; stay— i have been up, and in 
my room, and found all safe, only a mouse within 
the fender to Avarm himself, Avhich I could not catch. 

1 smelt nothing there, but noAv in rny bed-ehaiiiber 
I smell it again ; 1 believe i have singed the woollen 
curtains, and that is all, though 1 cannot smoke it. 
Presto 'a plaguy silly to-night ; is not he 1 Yes, 
and so be be. Af; but if I should wake and 
see Arc. Ws^l ; I will venture ; so good night, Sec, 

35. I’ray, young women, if I wTite sd much as 
this every day, how^will this paper hold a fortnight’s 
Avork, and answdf one of yours into the bargain t 
You never think of this, but let me go on like a 
simpleton. I wish you a merry Christmas, and 
many, many a one with poor XVesto at some pretty 
place. I was at church to-day by eight, and received 
the sacrament, and came borne by ten : then went 
to court at two. Xt was a collar-day, that is, when 
4he knights of the Garteawcar their collars; but the 
quean stayed so late at sacrament, that I came back, 
and dined with my neighbour For}, Wause all 
people dine at home on this day. This is likewise a 
collar-day all over F:ngland in every bouse, at least 
where there is braAvn : that is very well.— I tell you 
^good pun : a felloA/hard by pretends to cure agues, 
and has set out a sign, and upeWg it Moes; a gentle- 
man and I observing it, he said, How does tha^' 

ff, * 

- A Hhopkciqter. and b-ft h{<» coiiuter and trade tor tli# 
army. 

The loM of the buttls of Villa VIcioiia. * 
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fellow pretend to cure agues! 1 said, I did not 
know, but 1 wasiAure it was not by a spoU, That is 
admirable. And so you asked the bishop about that 
pun of lord Stawell's brother. Bite. Uare 1 
caught you, young women f Must you pretend to 
ask after roguish puns, and Latin ones tool O 
but you smoke me, and did not ask the bishop. O 
you are a fool, and you did. 1 met Yedeau again 
at court to-day, and I obsenred he had a sword on. 
I fancy he was broke {as a trader)^ and has got a 
commission, but 1 never asked him. Yedeau I 
think his name is, yet Parvisol's man is Yedel, that 
is true. Bank stock will fall like stockfish by this 
bud news, and two days ago 1 could have got 
by my bargain ; but do not intend to sell, and jp 
time it will rise. It is odd that my lord Peter- 
borow foretold this loss t^o mouths ago, .one night 
at Mr. ll.*irley*8, when I was there : he bid us^count 
upon it, that Stanhope would lose Spain before 
Christinas ; that he would venture his head upon it, 
and give us reasons ; and though Mr. Harley argued 
the contrary, he still held to his opiUiioii. l^was 
telling lyy lord Anglesea this at court inis morning, 
and a gentleman by said, he had heard my lord 
I'cterhorow affirm the same thing. I have heard 
wise folks say, An ill tongue may do much. Audit is 
an old saying. ' 

Onc« 1 ^ic!w*d right, and I got cfodithy it; 

Thrice 1 guess’d m rong, and 1 kept tny credit <mi. 

No, It is you arc sorry, not I. 

2(5. By the lojrd Harry 1 shall be done here with 
Oliristmas-boxesl The rogues at the coffeehouse 
have raised their tax, every one giving a crown, and 
I gave mine for shame, b|ksides a great many half- 
crowns, to great men*s pokers, &c. I went to-day 
by water into the city, and dined with no less a man 
than the city printer.* There is an enmity between 
us, built upon reasons that you slfkll know when I 
see )ou; but the rain caught me within twelve- 
penny length of home. I called at Mr. Harley's, 
who was not within, dropped my half-crown with 
his porter, drove to the coffeehouse, whore the rain 
kept me till nine. I ^ad letters to-day from the 
archbishop of Dublin, and Mr. Bemage : the latter 
sends me a melancholy account of lady Shclburu’s 
death, and his own disappointments, and would 
gladly be a captain ; if 1 can help him 1 will. 

27. Morning. — 1 bespoke a lodging over the way 
for to-morrow, and the dog let ityesterda} to another. 
I gave him no earnest, so it seems he could do it. 
Patrick would have had me him earnest to 
bind him ; but I would not. So 1 murt go saunter 
to-day for a lodging somewhere else. Did you ever 
see su open a winter in Englaml f We have not had 
two frosty days ; but it pajs it off m rain ; wc have 
not had three fair diws these six weeks. O faith, 
] dreamed mightily of MD last night; but so con- 
fused 1 cannot tell a word. I have made Ford ac- 
qiuinted with Lewis, and to-day we dined together : 
in the evening I called at one or two neighbours, 
hoping to spend a Christmas evening ; but none were 
at home, they were all gone be merry witli others. 
I have often obsmed this, that in merry times evefv 
body is abroad;" wl^cro the deuce are they! So 1 
went to the coffeehouse and talked with Mr. Addiscu 
an hour, who at last rememberc<l to give me two 
letters, which I cannot answer to^might, nor to-morrow 
neither, I can assure you, young Vomen, count upon 
that. 1 have other things to do than to answer 
naughty girls ; an old saying and true. 

Letters frosi MB’s 

Must nut bo aoswenrd In Ulk days : 

It is but bad rbymc* 

• Mr. iohtt Barber, afterwards lord mayor. 


28. To-day I had a message from sir Thomas 
Haumer tosdine with him : the famous Dr. Small- 
ridge [afterwards bishop of Bristol] was of the com- 
pany, and we sat till six, and 1 came home to my 
new lodgings in St. Alban Street, where I pay the 
same ^nt f eight shillings a week) for an apartment 
two pair of stairs ; but I have the use of the parlour 
to receive persons of quality, and 1 am got into my 
new bed, 

29. Sir ^drew Fountaine has been very ill this 
week, and ''lent to me early this morning to !iave 
prayers, which you know is the last thing. 4 found 
the doctors and all in despair about him. 1 read 
prayers to him, found he had settled ail fhiiigs ; and 
when I came out 'the nurse ,«a8kcd me, whether I 
thought it possible he could live, for the, doctors 
thought not^ 1 sud, I believed he would live ; for I ■. 
found the MA of life in him, whicIFI observe seldom 
fail ; (and J found them in pcAr dearest Stella, when 
she was iU many years ago;) and to-night I was with 
him again, and he was mightily recovered, and 1 hope 
he will do well, and the doctor approved my reasons ; 
but if he ahould die, I should come off scurvily. The 
secketar/bf sfate (Mr. St. John) sent to me to dine 
with him ; M r. Harley and lord Peterborow dined there 
too, and at night came lord Rivers. Lord Peterborow 
goes to Yienxia in a day or two ; he has promised to 
make me write to him. Mr. Harley went away about 
si|, but wc stayed till seven. I took the secretary aside, 
and complained to him of Mr. Harley, that he got the 
queen to grant the ftrst-fruits, promised to bring me 
to her, and get her letter to the bishops of Ireland ; 
but the last part he had not done in six weeks, and 

1 was Mn danger to lose reputation, &c. He took 
the matter right, desired me to be with him on 
Sunday moruing, and promised me to finish the affair 
in four daysf so I shall know in a littic time what 
I have to trufi4.to. — It is nine o'clock, and I must go 
study, you little rogues ; and so good night, Jkc. 

30. Morning. — The weather grows cold, you 

sauceboxes. Sir Andrew Fountaine, they bring me 
word, is better. I will go rise, for my hands are 
starving while 1 write in bed. Nigbk^— Now sir 
Andrew Fountaine is recovering he desires to be at 
ease ; for 1 called in the morning to read prayers, 
but he had given orders not to be disturbed. I have 
lost a legacy by his living ; for he t old me h e had left 
me a picture and some books, &c. my 

quondam neighbour Ford, (do you know what quon- 
dam is, though!) and he engaged me to dine with 
him ; for he always dines at home on opera days. 

I came home at six, writ to tlKrarchbis)|jpp, then 
studied till past eleven, and stole to bed, to'wTite to ^ 
MD these few lines to let you ki^ow 1 ^ in gqod 
health at the present writing hereof, jBBd hope 
Hod MD is so too. I wonder I neverVrite politioi 
to you : I could make you the profoundest politician ; 
in all tile lane. — Well, but when shall ^ve^ansWear 
this letter. No. 8, of MD's? Not till next near, faith. 

O Lord — bo — but that will’ be a Monday next.* 
Cod’s so, is it? and so ills: no|«r saw the like.— j 

► I made a pun the other day to Ben Portlack about 
pair of drawcig. Poh, said he, that is mine w-*alAfover. 
Pray, pray, Dingley, let me go sleep ; pnig:» pn(^ 
Stella, let nu go slumber, and put out my wax caudle* 

31. Mormng.— It is now seven, and I have got a 
fire, but am writing abed in my bedchamber. It; is 
not shaving day, so I shall be ready early to to 
before church to Mr. St. Jolm, and to-xnorrow I wul 
answer our MD's letter. 

• you answer MD's letter, 

On New-year's day you will do it better ■ 

Kor «hen the year with MD 'gins. 

It without MD never lias. 

H 2 
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(These proverbs have always old words in them ; tins 
is leave , 

But if on Now -year you wvito nones. 

Ml) then will bang your bouet.-— 

But Patrick says I murt rise. Night. — 1 was early 
this morning with secretary St. John, and gafc him 
a memorial to get the queen's letter for the first-fruits, 
who has promised to do it in a verj few days. He 
told me he had been with the duke of Marlborough, 
whqjvas lamenting his former wrong steps in joining 
with the Whigs, and said he was worn ouj with age, 
fatigues and misfortunes. 1 swear it pitied me ; and 
I really thyik they will not do well in too much 
mortifying that man, although indeed it is his own 
fault. He is coveteous as hell, and ambitious as 
the prineb of it : he would fain ha^ e been general 
for life, and has l^^kcn'all endeavour| for peace, to 
keep his greatness an^l get money. He told the 
queen he was neither covetous nor ambitious. She 

* said, iftshe could have con vqpiently turned about, she 
would have laughed, and could hardly forbear it in 
his face. He fell in with all the abominable mea- 
sures of the late ministry, because they^gratided him 
for their own designs. Yet he has been a successful 
general, and I hope he will continue his comtiiaiid. 

0 Lord, smoke the politics to MD. AVell; but 
if you like them, I w'ill scatter a little nowand then, 
^aud mine are all fresh from the chief hahds. Well, 

1 dined with Mrt Harley, and came away at si)i : 
there was much company, and I -was not merry 
at all. Mr. Harley made me read a paper of verses 
of Prior's. I read them plain svithout any fine 
manner, and Prior swore I should never read any of 
his again ; but he would be revenged, and read some 
of mine as bad. I excused myself, and said, 1 w'as 
famous for reading verses the worst in the world, 
and that everybody snatched them from me when I 
offered to begin.* So we laughed.— Sir Andrew 
Fountainc still continues ill. He is plagued with 

t some sort of bile. 

January’ 1. 3Iorning. — I wish my dearest pretty 
Dingley and Stella a happy new-year, and health and 
mirth, and £uod stomachs, and Pr*s company. Faith. 
I did not know how to write Fr. 1 wondered what 
was the matter ; but now I remember 1 always write 
' Pdfr. Patrick wishes me a happy new year, and 
desire^^EguJJjj^e, for it is a good fire, and faith it 
is cdt(fI*""lwasso politic last night with MD, 
never saw the like. Get the Examiners, and read 
^'\hem ; the last nine or ten arc full o# the reasons 
for the late change, and of the abuses of the last 
ministry and th^Tgreat men assure me they are all 
true. They arc written by their encouragement 
and direction. Ivnust rise and go sec Sir Andrew 
Fouhtaihe; f^pt perhaps to-night 1 mayansn'erMD's 
letter; so good ^orrow, my mistresses all, good 
morrow. 

^ wdb you both a merry new year, 

• BxJfct beef, mmeed pi^s, and gn<Hi strong beer. 

And me a share of your good choef ; 

That I was tissro. or ybu were here. 

And you are a little sauey dear. 

Gootf mori^w again, dear sirrahs ; on# cannot rise 
fbr your play. At night. — I went this morning to 
visit lady Kerry and lord Shelbum, and they made 
me dine with them. Sir Andrew Eountaine is 
better. And now let us come and see what this 
saucy dear letter of MD says. Come out, letter, 
come out from between the sheets ; here it is under- 
neat)), and it will not come out. Come out again, 
I say ; no there. Here it is. Whif says Prcflo to 
me, prayl says it. Come, and let toe answer for 
you to your ladies. Hold qp your head then, like 
, rood very ndty. 


a ^od letter. There. Pray, how have you got up 
with PrestOf madam Stella 1 Yo\\ write your 8th 
when you receive mine : now I write my 12th when 1 
receive your 8th. Do not you allow for what are upon 
the road, simpleton t what say you to that t and so 
you kept Presto's little birthday, 1 warrant : would 
to God I hud been at the health, rather than here, 
where I have no manner of pleasure, nothing but 
etcrnkl business upon my hands. I shall grow wise 
in time ; but no more of that : only I say Amen 
with my heart and vitals, that we may never bo 
asunder again ten days together while poor Presto 

lives. I cannot be merry so 

near any splenetic talk ; so I made that long lin<\ 
and now all is well again. Yes, }ou arc a pretend- 
iujlf slut, indeed, with your 4th and 5th in the margin, 
and your j^ournal, and every thing. Wind — we saw 
no wind here, nothing at' all extraordinary at any 
time. MTe had it once when you bad it not. But 
an old saying and a true ; 

1 haU> aft uiads befuro and behind. 

From chttekft with eyes, or horn blind. 

Tour chimney' fall down! God preserve you. I 
suppo^, you only mean a brick or two : but that is 
a damned lie of your chimney being carried to tho 
next house with the wind. Do not put such things 
upon us ; those matters w^ll nofpass here ; keep a 
little to possibilities. My lord Hertford would 
lia^c been a.shained"of such a stretch. You should 
take care of what company you converse with : 
when one gets that faculty, it is hard to break one's 
self of it. Jemmy Leigh talks of going over, but 
quando f I do not know when he will go. O, now 
you have l»ad my 9th, now you are come up with 
me ; marry, come up with you, indeed. I know all 
that business of lady S. Will nobody cut that 

D j's throat t Five hundred pounds do you 

call poor pay foi living three months the life of a 
kiiigt They say she died with grief, partly being 
forced to appear as witness in court about some 
squabble among their servants. The bishop of 
Clugher showed }ou a pamphlet. Well, but you 
must not give your mind to believe those things ; 
people will say anything. ''The character is hero 
reckoned admirable, but most of the facts are trifles. 
It was first printed privately here ; and then some 
bold cur ventured to do it publicly, and sold two 
thousand in two days : who the author is must 
remain uncertain. Do you pretend to know, impu- 
dence 1 how durst you think so T pox on your par- 
liaments : the archbishop has told me of it ; but we 
do not vouetfsafe to know anything of it here. No, 
no, no more giddiness yet : thank you, Stella, fot 
asking after it;, thank )ou; God Almighty bless 
you for your klmlness to poor Presto ! You write 
to lady Giifard and your mother upon what 1 ad- 
vise, when it is too late. But yet 1 fancy this bad 
news will bring down stocks to low that one might 
buy to great advantage. I design to venture going 
to see your mother some day when lady Glflard is 
abroad. Well, keep your llathbum and stuff. I 
thought he was to pny in your money upon his 
hiruses to be flung down about the what do vou call 
it! — Well, madam Dingle v, I sent your inclosed to 
Bristol, but have not heard from Raymond since ho 
went. Come, come, young women, 1 keep a good 
Are ; it costs me twclvepence a-week, /md 1 fear 
^ something more ; tex me, and 1 will have one in 
my bedchamber too. No, did not I tell you but 
just now, wc have no high winds here t Have you 
forgot already 1 Now you are at it a^in, silly 
Stella ; whv does your mother say my candles are 
scandalous 1 they are good sixes in pound, and 
she said 1 was extravagant enough to bu& them by 
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davlight. I never bum fewer at a time than one. 

What would pecaple have! the d burst Hawk- 

shaw. He told me he had not the box, and the 
next day Sterne ^ told me he had sent it a fortnight 
ago : Patrick could not find him the other day» but 
he shall to-morrow: dear life and heart, do you 
teaze met does Stella teaze Presto t that palsy 
water was in the box : ft was too big for a packet, 
and I was afraid of its breaking. Leigh was not in 
town then, or I would not have trusted it to Sterne, 
whom yet I have befriended enough to do me more 
kindness than that. I will never rest till you have 
it, or till it is in a way for you to have it. Poor 
dear rogue, naughty to think it teazes me: how 
could I ever forgive myself for neglecting any thmg 
that related to your health* sure 1 were a devil ii 1 
did. ****••**••••**• See how far I 
I am forced to stand from Stella, because , I am 
afraid she thinks poor Presto has not been careful 
about her little things ; I am sure I bought them 
immediately according to order, knd packed them 
up with my own hands, and sent them to Sterne, 
and was six times with him about sending them 
away. 1 am glad you are pleased with your glasses. 
I have got another velvet cap, a new one lord Her- 
bert bought and presented me one morning 1 was 
at breakfast with him, where he was as merry and 
ca*iy as ever I saw him, yet hadgeceived a challenge 
half an hour before, and half an hour after fought a 
duel. It was about ten days ago. You are mis- 
taken in your guesses about Tatlers : 1 did neither 
>vrite that on Noses, nor Religion, nor do I send 
Iiiin of late any hints at all. — Indeed, Stella, when 
1 read your letter I was not uneasy at all ; but 
when I came to answer the particulars, and found 
that you had not received your box, it grated me to 
the heart, because 1 thought through your little 
words, that you imagined I had nbt tiikcn the care 
1 ought, liut there has been some blunder in this 
matter, which 1 will know to-morrow, and %vrite to 
Sterne, for fear he should not be within. — And 
pra}, pray, Presto, pray now do. — No, Raymond 
%vas not above four times with me while he stayed, 
and then only while I was dressing. Mre. Fenton 
has written me another letter about some money of 
hers in lady Gifiard’s hands, that is entrusted to 
me by my mother, not to come to her husband. I 
Send niy letters constantly every fortnight, ami if 
you will have tliem oftener you may, but then they 
will be the shorter. Pray, let Parvisol sell the 
horse. I think I spoice to y<fti of it in a former 
letter: 1 am glad you are rid of him, and was in 
ain while I thought you rode him : but if he would 
uy you another, or any body else, and that you 
could be often able to ride, why d'o not you do it/ 

2. I went this morning early to the secretary of 
state, Mr. St. John, and he told me from Mr. Har- 
ley, that the warrant was now drawn, in order for a 
patent forv the first-fruits : it must pass through 
several olfices and take up some time, because in 
things the <jueen gives Aey are always considerate ; 
but that he assures me it i# granted and done, aii^ 
past all dispute, and desires I will not be in Any 
pain at all. I will write again to the archbishop 
tu-roorrow, and tell him this, and I desire you will 
say it on occasion. From the secretary 1 went to 
Mr. Sterne, who said he would write to you to- 
night, and that the box must be at Chester, and thft 
some friend of his goes very soon, and will carry it 
over. 1 dined with Mr, Secretary St. John, and at 
six wont to Dartencuf 8 house to drink punch with 
him, and Mr. Addison, and little Harrison, a young 

* Bnocli Sterne, esq., etork to the boose of lords la In- 
land. 


poet whose fortune I am making. Steele was to 
have been t]}ere, but came not, nor never did twice 
since 1 knew him to any appointment. 1 stayed 
till past eleven, and am now in bed. Steele's last 
Tatler came out to-day. You will see it before this 
comes to you, and how he takes leave of the world. 
He nAer'toUl so much as Mr. Addison of it, who 
was surprised as much as I ; but to say the truth, it 
was time, for he grew cruel dull aturdry. To my 
knowledge he had several good hints to go upon ; 
but he was so lazy and weak of the work, th^ he 
would not^improve them. 1 think I will spud this 
after to-morrow : shall I before it is full, Diugloyl 

3. Lord Peferborow yesterday caller^ me into a 
barber's shop, and there we talked deep politics : 
he desired mo to dine with him to-day at ^he Globe 
in the Strand : he said he would show me so clearly 
how to get Spain, that I could .*;ot possibly doubt 
it. 1 went to-day according)^', and saw him among 
half a dozen lawyers and attorneys and hang dogs, ^ 
signing deeds and stufTabefore his journey ;* for ho 
goes to-morrow to Vienna. 1 sat among that scurvy 
company till after four, but heard nothing of Spain ; 
only I ifild by what he told me before, that lie fears 
he shall do no good in his present journey. We are 
to be mighty constant correspondents. So 1 took 
my leave of him, and called at Sir Andrew Foun- 
taiiie's, w1h> mends much. 1 came home an't please 
you at six, and have been studying till now past 
eleven. 

4. Morning. — Moirow, little dears. O faith, I 
have been dreaming ; I was to be put in prison, I 
do not know why, and 1 was so afiaid of a black 
dun^on : and then all 1 had been inquiring yester- 
day of sir Andrew Fountaiiie’s sickness I thought 
%vas of poor Stella. The worst of dreams is, that 
one wakes just in the humour they leave one. Shall 
I send this to-day 1 with all my heart : it is two 
da} s within the fortnight ; but may be MD are ill 
haste to htave a round dozen, and then how are you 
to come up to me with your 8lh, young women 1 4 
But you indeed ought to write twice slower than 1, 
because there are two of you ; 1 own that. — Well 
•then, 1 will seal up this letter by ray morning cau- 
dle, and carry it into the city with me, where I go to 
dine, and put it in the post-office with my own fair 
hands. So let me see whether 1 have any news to 
tell MD. They say they will ve ^fNipff i g ^^vke some 
inquiucsinto the corruptions of the late ministry; 
and tliey nmst do it, to justify their turning them 
out. Ailenmry, [who succeeded] we think is to be 
the dean of Christchurch in Oi^ford; but the col- 
lege w'ould rather have Smallridge. — What is all 
this to yout what care you for Atterburis and 
Smallridgest No, you care for fiothing but Presto, 
faith. So I will rise and bid jou farewell; yeti 
am loth to do so, because there is a great bit of 
paper yet to talk upon ; but Dingicy will have it 
so ; yes, says she, make your journals shorter, and 
send them oi’tener ; and so I will, fltnd I haae 
cheated you another way too ; for this is clipped 
paper, and holds at least six lines less than the for- 
mer ones. I will tell you a good thing 1 said to my 

lord Carteret. So, says he, my Lord cajme 

up to me, and asked me, &c. No, said 1, my Lord 

nevA did, nor ever can come up to you. We 

all pun here sometimes. Lord Carteret sot down 
Prior the other day in his chariot, and Prior thanked 
him for his charity ; that was fit for Dilly [Dillon 
Ashe]. I do not remember I lieard one good one 
frqpi the mioistry, which is really a shame. Henley 
is gone to the country for Christmas. The puppy 
comes here without his wife, and keeps no house, 
and would have md dine with him at eating-houses; 
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but I have only clone it once, and will do it no 
more. He had not seen me for some ^inie in the 
coiTcohouse, and, asking after me, desired lord 
Herbert to tell me, I was a beast for ever after the 
order of Mclchisedec. Did you ever read the Scrip- 
ture 1 it is only changing the word priest to beast. 
— I think I am bewitched to write so mudt in a 
morning to you, little MD. Let me go, will you t 
and I %viU come again to-night in a fine clean sheet 
of paper ; but I can nor will stay no longer now ; 
no, Kwill not, for all your wheedling ; no, no, look 
off, do not smile at me, and say, pray, praj’, Presto, 
write a little more. Ah ! you are a wheedling slut, 
you be so. c Nay, but pray thee turn about, and let 
me go, do : it is a good girl, and do. O faith, my 
morning fandle is just out, and 1 must go now in 
spite of lily teeth ; for my bed-chamber is dark with 
curtains, and I ansr'^t the wrong side. ^So farewell,' 
6tc, &c. * 

I am in the dark almost : I must have another 
candle When I am up to seal this ; but I will fold it 
up in the dark, and make what you can of this, for 
I can only see this paper I am writing upon. Ser- 
vice to Mrs. Walls and Mrs. Stoyte. 

God Almighty bless yon, &c. What I am doing 
I cannot see ; but 1 will fold it up, and not look on 
it again. 


LETTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

Loudon. Jan. 4. 1710>ll. 

I WAS going into the city (where I dined) and put 
my 12th with ray own fair hands into the post-ofHce 
as I came back, which was not till nine this night. 

I dined with people tliat you never heard of, nor is 
it worth your while to know ; an authoress and a 
printer. I walked home for exercise, and at eleven 
got into bed ; and all the while I w'aa undressing 
myself, there was I speaking monkey things in air, 
just as if MD had been by, and clid not recollect 
jinysclf till I got into bed. I writ last night to the 
archbishop, and told him the warrant was drawn for 
the iirst-fruiUk and I told him lord Peterborow 
was set out for his journey to Vienna ; but it seems* 
the lords have addressed to have him stay to be 
examined about Spanish affairs, upon this defeat 
there, and to know whore the fault lay, &c. So I 
write to_th^^V*^hop a lie ; but I think it was not 
a sin. 

, 5. Mr. Secretary St. John sent for me,^hi 9 mom- 
£dg so early, that I was forced to go without shaving, 
which put me quite, out of method : 1 called at Mr. 
Ford’s, and desired him to lend me a shaving, and 
so made a shift to get into order again. Lord! 
here is an impertinence : sir Andrew Fountaine’s 
mother and sister are come above a hundred miles 
from Worcester to see him before he died. They 
got here but yesterday, and he must have been past 
hopes, or past fears, before they could reach him. 
I, fell a scotding when I heard they v/ere coming; 
and the people about him* wondered at me, and 
said what a mighty content it would be on both 
sides to die when they were with him. knew the 
mother ; she is the greatest overdo upon earth, and 
the sister, they say, is worse; the poor man will 
relapse again among them. Here was the' scoundrel 
brother always crying in the outer room till sir 
Andrew was in danger, and the dog was to have all 
his estate if he died ; and it is an ignorant, worth- 
less, scoundrel rake ; and the nurses were comfort- 
ing him, and desiring he would not take on so.p I 
dined to-day the flmt time with Ophy Butler and 
^is,wifc; and you supp'ibd with the dean, and lost 
Iwo-and-twenty pence ast cards. And so Mrs 


Walls is broughi^ to bed of a g^irl, who died two days 
after it was christened ; and beti^rixt you and me, 
she is not very sorrj' ; she love's her ease and diver- 
sions too well to be troubled with children. I will 
go to bed. 

6. Morning. — I went last night to put some coals 
on my fire after Patrick was gone to bed ; and there 
1 saw in a closet a poor linnet he has bought to 
bring over to Dingley ; it cost him sixpence, and is 
as tame as a dormouse. 1 believe he does not know 
he is a bird ; where you put him there he stands, 
and seems to have neither hope nor fear ; I suppose 
in a week he will die of the spleen. Patrick advised 
with me before he bought him. 1 laid fairly before 

the greatness of the sum, and the rashness of 
the attempt ; showed how impossible it was to carry 
him safe over the salt sea ; hut he would not take 
my counsel, and he will repent it. It is very cold 
this morning in bed, and I hear there is a good fire 
in the room without, what do you call it, the dining- 
room. I hope it^will be good weather, and so let 
me rise, sirrahs, do so. At night. — I was this morn- 
ing to visit the dean, or Mr. Prolocutor, I think 
you caP him, do not you t Why should not I go to 
the dean's as well as you I A little black man of 
pretty near fifty 1 Ay, the same. ^ A good pleasant 
man t Ay, the same. ($uimifig enough f Yea. 
One that uudcrstai^ds his o^vn interest! As well 
as any body. How comes it MD and I do not 
meet there sometimes 1 A very good face, and 
abundance of wit ; do you know his lady t O Lord ! 
whom do you mean t I mean Dr. Atterbury, dean 
of Carlisle, and prolocutor, l^shaw, Presto, you 
are a fool ; I thought you harl meant our dean 
of St. Patrick's. Silly, silly, silly, you are silly, both 
arc silly, every kind of thing is silly. As I walked 
into the city, 1 ^vaa stopped with clusters of boys 
and wenches, buzzing about the cakeshops like flics. 
There had tlie fools let out their shops two yards 
forward into the streets, all spread with great cakes 
frothed with sugar, and stuck with streamers of 
tinsel. And then I went to Bateman's, the book- 
seller, and laid out eight-sjid-forty shilling for 
books. I bought three little volumes of Lucian, in 
French, for our Stella, and so, and so. Then I 
went to Garraway's, to meet Stratford, and dine 
with him ; but it was an idle day with the mer- 
chants, and he was going to our end of the town ; 
so 1 dined with sir Thomas Frankland, at the post- 
office, and we drank your Manley's health. It was 
in a newspaper that he was ttirued out, but secretary 
St. John toldeiie it was false ; only that newswriter 
is a plaguy Tory. I have not seen one bit of Christ- 
mas merriment. 

7. Morning. — Your new lord-chancellor sets out 
to-morrow for Ireland : I never saw him. He 
carries over one Trapp, a parson, as his chaplain, a 
sort of pretender to wit, a second-rate pamphleteer 
for the cause, whom they pay by sending him to- 
Ireland. I never saw Trapp neither. I met Tighe, 
and your Smyth, of Lovet's, yesterday by the Ex- 
change. Tighe and I tohk no notice of each other ; 
butcl stopped Smyth, and told him of tlie box that 
lies for you at Chester, because he says he goes very 
soon to Ireland, I think this week ; and 1 will send 
this morning to Sterne, to take measures with 
Smyth ; so good-morrow, sirrahs, and let me rise, 
jifray, I took up this 'paper when I came in at even- 
ing, I mean this minute, and then said I, No, no, 
indeed, MD, you must stay, and then was laying it 
aside, but could not for my heart, though I am very 
busy, till I just ask you how you do since morning ; 
by and b^ we shall talk more, so let me lay you softly 
down, little paper, till then ; so there— now to 
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1)UBineBs ; there, I say, (?et you gone ; no, I will not 

S ush you neithclr, but hand you on one side— So— 
Tow I am got into bed, I will talk with you. Mr. 
SecreUiry St. John sent for rao tills morning in ail 
haste ; but I would not lose my shaving for fear of 
missing church. I went to court, which is of late 
always very full, and young Manley and I dined at 
sir Matthew Dudley's.* I must talk politics. 1 
protest 1 am afraid we shall all be embroiled with 
parties. The Whigs, now they are fallen, are the 
most malicious toads in the world. We have had 
now a second misfortune, the loss of several Virginia 
ships. I fear people will begin to think that no** 
thing thrives under this ministry; and if the ministry 
can once he rendered odious to the people, the jar* 
liameut may be chosen Whig or Tory, as the qu^en 
pleases. Then I think our friends press a little too 
hard on the duke of Marlborough. The country 
members are violent to have past faults inquired 
into, and they have reason ; but I do not observe 
the ministry to be very fond of it. In my opinion, 
we have nothing to save us but a peace, and I am 
sure we cannot have such a one as we hoped, and 
then the Whigs will bawl what they would have 
done had th^y continued in power. I tell the 
ministry this as irv«;h as j dare, and shall venture to 
say a little more to them, especially about the duke 
of Marlborough, who, as the Whigs give out, will 
lay down his command ; and I question whether 
ever any wise state laid aside a general who had 
been successful nine years together, whom the 
enemy so much dreaded, and his own soldiers can- 
not but believe must always conquer ; and you 
know that in war opinion is nine parts in ten. The 
ministry hear me always with appearance of regard, 
and much kindness ; but 1 doubt they let personal 
quarrels mingle too much with JLheir proceedings. 
Meantime, they seem to value all this as nothing, 
and are as easy and men*}’ as if they had nothing in 
their hearts, or upon their shoulders ; like physi- 
cians, who endeavour to cure, but feel no grief, 
whatever the patient suffers. Pshaw ! what is all 
this! Do you know one thing, that 1 find 1 can 
write politics to you much easier than to any body 
alive 1 Ilut I swear my head is full, and I wish I 
were at Laracor, with my dear charming MD, &c. 

8. Morning. — Methiiiks, young women, I have 
made a great progress in four days, at the bottom of 
this side already, and no letter yet come from MD. 
(That word interlined is morning.) I find 1 have 
been writing state affairs to MD. How do they 
relish it t Why, any thing that comes from Presto 
is welcome ; though really, to confess the truth, if 
they had their choice, not to disguise the matter, 
they had rather, &c. Now, Presto, I must tell 
you, you grow silly, says Stella. That is but 
one body’s opinion, madam. I promised to be 
with Mr. Secretary St. John this morning ; but I 
am lazy, and will not go, because I had a letter 
from him yesterday, to desire I would dine there 
to>day. I shall be chid, but what care It Here 
has been Mrs. South with*me, just come from sif 
Andrew Fountaine, and going to market. H% is 
still in a fever, and may live or die. His mother 
and sister are now come up, and in the house, so 
there is a lurry. I gave Mrs. South half a pistole 
for a new year's gift ; so good^morrow, dears, both, 
till anon. At night. — Lord, 1 have been wifli 
Mr. Secretary from dinner till eight ; and, though 
1 drank wine and ivater, I am so hot. Lady 
Stanley came to visit Mr. St. John, and sent up for 
me, to make up a quarrel with Mrs. St. John, whom 
I never yet saw; and do you think that devil of a 
secretary would not let me go, but kept me by main 


force, though I told him I was in love with his lady, 
and it was si shame to keep back a lover, &c. But 
all would not do. So at last I was forced to break 
away, but never went up, it was then too late ; and 
here I am, and have a great deal to do to-night, 
thou^ it be nine o'clock ; but one must say some- 
thing to these naughty MD’s, else there will be no 
quiet. 

9. To-day Ford and I set apart to go into the city 
to buy books ; but we only had a scurvy dinner at 
an alehouse, and he made me go to the tavcrif, and 
drink Florence, four and sixpence a flask ; •damned 
wine ! so I spent my money, which I seldonf do, 
and past an insipid day, and saw nobody, and it is 
now ten o'clock, and I have nothing to say, but that 
it is a fortnight to-morrow since 1 liad a fetter from 
MD, but if I have it time chough to answer here, it 
is well enodgh, otherwise woe betide you, faith : 
I will go to the toyman’s hei^h just in Pall-mall, and 
he sells great hugeous batoons ; yes, faith, and so he* 
does. Does not he, Dihgleyl Yes, faith. *Do not 
lose your money this Christmas. 

10. I must go this morning to Mr. Secretary St. 
John. I promised yesterday, but failed, so I cannot 
write any more till night, to poor dear MD. At 
night. — O, faith, Dingley, 1 had company in the 
morning, and could not go where I designed ; and 
I had a basket from Raymond at Bristol, with six 
ii^ottles of wine, and a pound of chocolate, and some 
tobacco to snuff ; and he writ under, the carriage 
was paid ; but he lied, or I am cheated, or there is a 
mistake ; and he has written to me so confusedly 
about things, that Lucifer could uot understand him. 
This wine is to be drank witl^Harley’s brother and 
sir Robert Raymond, solicito^eneral, in order to 
recommend the doctor to your new lord chancellor, 
who left this place on Monday, and Raymond says 
he is hasting to Chester to go with him. I suppose 
he leaves his wife behind ; for, when he left London, 
he had no thoughts of stirring till summer. So 1 
suppose he will be with you before this. Foref 
came and desired I would dine with him, because it 
was opera day, which 1 did, and sent. 0 icuses to lord 
^Shelbuni, who had invited me. 

11. I am setting uj) a new Taller, little Harrison, 
whom I have mentioned to you. Others have put 
him on it, and I encourage him ; and he W'as with 
me this raoming and evening, sliBWJiig”ittd, his first, 
which comes out on Saturday. I doubt he will not 
succeed, for I do not much approve his manner ; but 
the scheme is Mr. Secretary St. John’s and mine, 
and would have done well enough in good hands. 
I recommended him to a printer, whom I sent for, 
and settled the matter betwcei^ them this evening. 
Harrison has just left me, and I am tired w'ith cor- 
recting his trash. 

12. I was this morning upon some business with 
Mr. Secretary St. John, and he made me promise to 
dine wdth him, which otherwise I woulj have done 
with Mr. Hafley, whom I have not been with thel^e 
ten days. I cannot butUink they have mighty dif- 
ficulties upon them ; yet I always find them as easy 
and diseng^ed as schoolboj’s on a holiday. ^ Harley 
has the procuring of five or six millions on his shoul- 
ders, and^ho Whigs will not lend a groat; which is 
the only reason of the fall of stocks ; for they are 
like Quakers and fanatics, that will only deal 
among themselves, while all others deal indiffer- 
ently with them. Lady Marlborough offers, if they 
will let her keep her employments, never to 
come into the queen's presence. The Whigs say 
the duke of Marlborough will serve no more; 
but 1 hope and Jhink otherwise. 1 wopld to 
heaven 1 were this minute with MD at Dublin t 
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for I am weary of politics that gtve me such me- 
lancholy ])ro8pect8. * 

13. O faith, 1 had an ugly giddy fit last night in 
my chamber, and 1 have got a new box of pills to 
take, and hope 1 shall have no more this good while. 
I would not tell you before, because it woujd vex 
you, little rogues : but nqw it is over. 1 dined to- 
aay with lord Shelbum, and to-day little Harrison’s 
new Tatler came out ; there is not much in it, but 
I hope he will mend. You must understand that, 
upori* Steele’s leaving oif, there were two or three 
scrub Tstlers came out, and one of them Tiolds on 
stillj and to-day it advertised against Harrisor/s; 
and so thei^ must be disputes which are genuine, 
like the straps for razors. I am afraid the little toad 
has not t^c true vein for it. 1 will tell you a copy 
of verses. When Mr. John w'aa turned out from 
being secretary at ‘'War, three jears ago, he retired 
to the country ; there he was talking of something 

-^he wou|d have written over his summer-house, and 
a gentleman gave him tliese verses : — 

From business and the noisy world retired. 

Nor vex’d by lo\e, iioi by ambition tired, 

Gently I w.ait the call of Charon's btjat.' 

Still drinking like u fish, and — — like a goat. 

He swore to me he could hardly bear the jest ; for 
he pretended to retire like a philosopher, though he 
was but twenty-eight jvars old : and I believe the 
thing was true ; for he had been a thorough rake, 

1 thiuk the three grave lines do introduce the la.st 
well enough. Od so, but 1 will go sleep ; 1 sleep 
early now. 

14. O faith, young women, I w*ant a letter from 

HD ; it is now nineteen days since I had the last ; 
and w'hcre have I romn to answ'er it, pray 1 1 hope 

1 shall send this away xvithout any answer at all ; 
for I will hasten it, and away it goes on Tuesday, | 
by which time this side will be full. I will send it 
two days sooner on purpose out of spite, and the 
very next day after, you must know, your letter will 
come, and then it is too late, and 1 will so laugh, 
never saw the like ! It is spring with us already, I 
ate asparagu<i|^hc other day. Did you ever see such 
a frostless winterY Sir Andrew Fountaine lies still 
extremely ill ; it costs him ten guineas a-day to 
doctors, surgeons, and apothecaries, and has done 
so these three weeks. 1 dined to-day with Mr. 
Ford : chooses to dine at home, and I 

am content to dine with him : and at night 1 (Called 
at the coffeehouse, where 1 had not bce^ a week, 
and talked coldly awhile with Mr. Addison : all our 
friendship and dearness are off: we are civil ac- 
quaintance, talked words of course, of when we shall 
meet, and that is al|. I have not been at any house 
with him these six weeks : the other day we were 
to have dined together at the comptroller’s ; but I 
sent my excuses, being engaged to the secretary of 
state. Is not it odd T But I think he has used me 
ill, and I bi^e used him too well, at least his friend 
Steeie. • 

15. It has cost me three ^ineas to-day for a peri- 

wig. I am undone! It was made by a Leicester 
lad, who married Mr. Worrell’s daughter where my 
mother lodged ; so I thought it would be cheap, and 
especially since he lives in the city. WelL London 
lickpenny : I find it true. 1 have given^arrison 
hints for another Tatler to-morrow. The iackanapes 
wants a right taste ; I doubt he will not oo* I dined 
with my fnend Lewis of the secretary's office, and am 
got home early, because I have much business to do ; 
jyiv ^ begin I must needs say somethingsto 

MD, faith— No, faith, I lie, it is but nineteen days 
to-day since my last from MD. I have got Mr. 
Harley to promise that whatev^ changes are iMde 


in the council, the bishop of Qlogher shall not be 
removed, and Be has got a memori^ccordingly. 1 
will let the bishop know so much in a post or two. 
This is a secret ; but I know he has enemies, and 
they shall not be gratified, if they designed any such 
thing, which perhaps they might ; for some changes 
there will be made. So drink up }Our claret and be 
quiet, and do not lose your nfoney. 

16, Morning. — Faith I will send this letter to-day 
to shame you, if I have not one from MD before 
night, that is certain. AVill not you grumble for 
want of the tliird side, pray, iiowl Yes, I warrant 
you : yes, yes, you shall have the third, you shall so, 
when you cau catch it, some other time ; when )ou 

girls. — O faith, 1 think I will not stay 
till night, hut seal up this Just now, and carry it in 
my pocket, and whip it into, the post-office as J come 
home at evening. I am going out early tins morn- 
ing. — Patrick’s bills for coals and candles, &c., come 
sometimes to thre^ shillings a-week ; I keep very 
good fires, though the weather be warm. Ireland 
will never he happy till you get some small coal 
likewise ; nothing so easy, so convenient, so cheap, 
so pretfj' for lighting a fire. My service to Mrs. 
Stoyte and Walls ; has she a boy or a girl Y A girl, 
limm ; and died in a weel^ hmi^, and was poor 
Stella forced to stand for goamother Y — Let me know 
how accounts stand, (*hat joii maj have jour money 
betimes. There is four months for my loiJging, that 
must be thought on too : and so go dine with Man- 
Icy, and lose your money, do, extravagant sluttikin, 
but do not fret. — It will be just three weeks when 
I have the next letter, that is to-morrow. Farewell, 
dearest beloved MI), and love poor, poor Presto, 
who has not had one happy day since he left you, 
as hope saved. — It is the last sally I will ever make, 
but I hope it will turn to some account. I have 
done more for these, and 1 think they arc more 
honest than the last (ministry) ; however, I will 
not he dUappr>ititcd. 1 would make MO and me 
easy; and I never desired more. Farewell, 

LETTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

Loudon, Jan. 16, 1710-11. 

O FAITH, young women, I have sent my loiter No. 
13, without one crumb of an answer to any of MD’s ; 
there is for you now ; and yet Presto ben’t angry 
faith, not a bit, only he will begin to be in pain ne.vt 
Irish post, except he sees MIVs little handwriting 
in the glass frame at the bar ,pf St James’s Culfce- 
house, where ,^^re8to would never go but for that 
purpose. ‘Presto’s at home, God help him, eicry 
night from six till bed time, and has as little enjoy- 
ment or pleasiHe in life at present as any body in 
the world, altliough in full favour with all the 
ministry. As Hope saved, nothing gives Presto any 
sort of dream of happiness, but a letter now and 
then from his own dearest MD. 1 iovc the expect- 
ation of it, and when it does not come, 1 comfort 
myself, that 1 have it yet, to be happy with. Yes, 
faith, and when I write MD, I am happy too ; it 
A just as if methinks you were here, and I prating 
to you, and telling you where I have been : Well, 
says you, Presto, come, where have you been to- 
day 1 come, let’s hear now. And so then 1 answer ; 
Ford and 1 were visiting Mr Lewis, and Mr Prior, 
ejid Prior has given me a fine Plautus, and then 
Ford would have had me dine at his lodgings, and 
so 1 would not ; and so I dined with him at an 
eating-house; which I have not done five times 
since I came here ; and so I came home, after visit- 
ing sir Andrew Fountaine’s mother and sister, and 
sir Andrew Fountaine is mending, though slowly. 

17. 1 was making, this morning, some general 
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visits, and at twelve I called at the coffeehouse for a 
letter from M£f ; so the man said he had (pven it to 
Patrick ; then I went to the Court of Requests and 
Treasury to find Mr. Harley, and after some time 
spent ill mutual reproaches, I promised to dine with 
him; 1 stayed there till seven, then I called at 
Sterne’s and Leigh's to talk about your box, and to 
have it sent by Smyth. Sterne says he has been 
making iiKpiirles, and will set things right as soon 
as possible. 1 suppose it lies at Chester, at least I 
hope so, and only wants a lift over to you. Here 
has little Harrison been to complain that the printer 
1 recommended to him for his Taller is a coxcomb ; 
and yet to see how things will happen ; for this very 
printer is my cousin ; his name is Dry den Liv^h ; 
did you never hear of Dry den Leach, he that prints 
the Postman 1 He acted Oroonoko ; he is in love 
with Miss Cross. — Well, so I came home to read my 
letter from Stella, but the dog Patrick was abroad ; 
at last he came, and I got my letV»r. 1 found another 
hand had superscribed it : when 1 opened it, 1 found 
it written all in French, and subscribed Bernage : 
faith, 1 was ready to fling it at Patrick's head. Ber- 
nage tells me, he had been to desire your re^oinmen- 
datiou to me to make him a captrin; and your 
cautious answer, P That he had as much pow’erwith 
me as you," was a notable one ; if you were here 1 
would present you to the miliistry as a person of 
ability. Bernage should let me know where to 
write to him ; this is the second letter I have had 
without any direction : how'cver, 1 beg 1 may not 
have a third, but that you will ask him, and send me 
how I shall direct to him. In the mean time, teil 
him, that if regiments are to be raised here, as he 
sa}s, 1 will speak to George Granville, secretary at 
W'ar, to make him a captain ; and use w'hat other 
interest 1 conveniently can. 1 think that is enough, 
and so tell him, anti tlo not trouble me with his 
letters when 1 'expect them from MD ; tlo you hear, 
young women t write to Prestti. 

IH. i was this morning w'ith Mr. Secretary St. John, 
and we were to dine at Mr. Harley's alone, about 
some business of importance ; but there were tw'o 
or tliree gentlemen there. Mr, Secretary and I went' 
together from bis uflice to Mr. Hurley's, and thought 
tt> liavc been very wise ; but the deuce a bit : the 
company stayed, and more came, and Harley went 
aw'ay at seven, and the secretary and 1 stayed with 
the rest of the company till eleven ; I would then 
have had him come awu}, but he was in for it; and 
though he swore he would come uwav at that flask, 
there 1 left him. 1 wonder at the avility of these 
people ; when he saw 1 would drink no more, he 
would always pass the bottle by me, and yet I could 
not keep the toad from drinking himself, nor he 
would not let me go neither, nor Mashaiu, who was 
with us. When 1 got home 1 found a parcel di- 
rected to me, and opening it, 1 found a pamphlet 
written entirely against myself, not by name, but 
against something I writ : it is pretty civil, and affects 
to be so, and I think 1 will take no notice of it ; it 
is against something written very lately; and indoed 
1 know not what to say, nor do 1 care ; and si you 
are a saucy rogue for losing your money to-day at 
Stoyte’s ; to let that bungler beat you! fle, Stella, are 
not you ashamed 1 well, 1 forgive you this once, 
never do so again ; no, noooq. Kiss and be friends, 
sirrah. • Come, let me go sleep. 1 go earlier to tied 
than formerly ; and have not been out so late these 
two months; but the secrt*tary was in a drinking 
humour. So good night, myowuUttledcarsaucyiu- 
•olcntrogues. 

19. Then you read that long word in the last line, 
no fkith, have not you. lYeil, when will this letter 


come from our MD 1 to-morrow or next day with- 
out fail ; y^B faith, and so it is coming. This was 
an insipid snowy day, no walking day, and i dined 
gravely with Mrs Vanliomrigh, and came home, and 
am now got to bed a little after ten : I remember 
old (Julpepper's maxim : 

Would you have a settled head. You must enrly go to bed : 

* I tell you, and 1 tell it again. You must be iu bed at teu. 

20. And so I went to-day with my new wig, o 
hoao to visit Lady Worsley, whom 1 had not seen 
before, although she was near a month in ^wn. 
Then I \falkcd in the Park to find Mr. Fond, whom 
1 had promised to meet, and coming down the Mall, 
who should come toward me but Patrick, and gives 
me five letters out of his pocket. I read the super- 
scription of the first, Pshoh, said I ; of the second, 
psholi again ; of the third, pshah, pshah, pshah ; 
of the fourtff, a gad, a gad, a g^f l, 1 am in a rage ; of 
the fifth and last, O hoooa ;*a} marry, this is some- 
thing, this is our MD ; so tmly we o^^'ined it, I thiiili^ 
immediately, and it b^gan the most impudently in 
the world, thus : Dear Presto, we are even thus 
far. Now we are even, quoth Stephen, when he 
gave his w^fe six blows for one. I received your 
ninth four days after I had sent my thirteenth. 
But I will reckon with you 4inon about that, young 
women. Why did you not recant at the end of 
your letter when you got your eleventh! toll me 

•that, huzzies base, were we even then, were we, 
sirrah t but I will not answer your letter now, 1 
will keep it for another time. W'e had a great deal 
of snow to-day, and it is terrible cold. I dined with 
Ford, because it was his opera-day and snow'cd, so 1 
did not care to stir farther. 1 will send to-morrow 
to Smyth. * 

21. Morning. — It has snowed terribly all night, 
and is vengeance cold. I am not yet up, but cannot 
w'hte long ; my hands will freeze. Is there a good 
fire, Patrick t Yes, sir. Then I will rise : come, 
take away the candle. Y"ou must know I write 
on the dark side of my bed-chamber, and am forced 
to have a candle till I rise, for the bed stands be- 
tween me and the w'indow, and I kf^ the curtains 
shut this cold w^’cathcr. So pray let me rise, and, 
Patrick, here, lake away the candle. At night. W'e 
are now here in high frost and snow ; the largest tire 
can hardly keep us warm. It is very ugly walking ; 
a baker's hoy broke his thigh I walk 
slow, make short steps, and never tread on my 
lieel. Itais a good proverb the Devonshire people 
have : 

Walk fast in snow. And still as you go. 

In tnwt walk slow. Tread on your toe : 

When frost and snow are both together. 

Sit by the lire and spare sfioe leather. 

1 dined to-day with Dr. Cockbum, but will not do 
so again in haste, he has generally such a parcel of 
Scots wdth him. 

22. Morning. — Starving, starving, \jth, uth, uth, 
uth, uth. T)o not you remember 1 used to cotne 
into your chamber, aucf turn Stella out of her chair, 
and rake up the fire in a cold morning, and cry uth, 
uth, uthl^c. O faith I must rise, my hand is so 
cold I can write no more. So j^od morrow, sir^hs. 
At nigl\4. — I went this morning to lady Giifitrd’s 
house, and saw your mother, and made her give me 
a pint bottle of palsy-water, which I brouglit home 
in my pocket, and sealed and tied up in a paper, and 
sent it to Mr. Smyth, who goes to-morrow for Ire- 
land, and sent a letter to him to desire his care of it, 
i«id that he would inquire at Chester about the bqx. 
He was not within, so the bottle and letter were 
left for him at lys lodgings, with strict orders to 
g^ve them to him ; and I will send Patrick in a day 
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or two, to know whether it was given, &c. Dr. 
Stratford and 1 dined to-day with Mr. Stnitford in 
the city by appointment ; but I chose to walk there 
for exercise in the frost. But the weather had ffivm 
a little, as you women call it, so it was something 
slobbery. I did not get home till nine, and ix>w I 
am in bed to break your head. 

23. Morning. — ^They tell me it freezes again, but 

it is not so cold as yesterday : so now I will answer 
a bit of your letter. At night. — O faith I was just 
goinglo answer some of our MD's letter tlys morn- 
ii^g> lirhefl a printer came in about some business, 
and stayed ^ hour ; so I rose, and then came in 
Ben Tooke, and then 1 shaved and scribbled, and it 
was such a terrible day I could not stir out till one, 
and then .f called at Mrs. Barton’s, and we went 
to lady Worsley’s, where* we were to ^inc by ap- 
pointment. The eati ^f Berkeley is going to be 
married to lady Louisa Lennox, the duke of Rich- 
mond’s (laughter. I writ thi% night to dean Sterne, 
and bid him tell you all about the bottle of palsy- 
water by Smyth, and to-morrow morning 1 will say 
something to your letter, , 

24. Morning. — Come now to your letter. As for 

your being even with me, I have spoken to that al- 
ready. So now, ray dearly beloved, let us proceed to 
the next. You are always grumbling that you ha%e 
not letters fast enough, “ surely we shall have your 
10th and jet before you end your letter, you own 
you have mj’ 11th. And why did not Ml) go into 
the country with the bishop of Cloghert faith such 
a journey would have done you good ; Stella should 
have rid, and Dingley gone in the coach. The bishop 
of Kilmore I know' nothing of; he is old and may 
die : he lives in some obscure corner, for I never 
hear of him. As for my old friends, if j’ou mean 
the Whigs, 1 never see them, as you may find by my 
journals, except lord Halifax, and him very seldom ; 
lord Somers never since the first visit, for he has 
been a false, deceitful r*** I,® My new friends are 
very kind, and 1 have promises enough, but I do 
not count upon them ; and besides, my pretences are 
very young to^iem. However, wc will see what 
may be done, and if nothing at all, I shall not be 
disappointed ; although perhaps MD may, and tlicn 
1 shall be sorrier for their sukes than my own. Talk 
of a Dierrj* (why did you write it so then, 

young women T sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander,) I have wished jou all that tw'o or three 
letters ago. Good lack ; and your news, tliat Mr. 
St. John is going to Holland; he has no such 
thoughts to quit the great station he is in, nor if he 
had, could I be spared to go with him. So faith, 
politic madam Stellas you come with your two eggs 
a penny, &c. W'’cll, madam Dingley, and so Mrs. 
Stoyte invites you, and so you stay at Doniij brook, 
and so you could not write. You are plaguy exact 
in your journals from December 2.5th to January 4th. 
WeJI, Smyth ind the palsy-water I have^hamlled al- 
ready, and he does not lodge ^or rather did not, for, 
poor man* now he is gone) at Mr. Jesse’s, and all 
that stuff; but we found his lodging, and I went to 
Stella’s mother on my own head, for I ncvfr remem- 
bered it was in the letter to desire another bottle ; 
but 1 was BO fretted, so tosticated, and so impatient, 
that Stella should have her water, (1 mean decently, 
don’t be rogues,) and so vexed with Sterne's care- 
lessness. Pray God Stella’s illness may not return. 
If they come seldom, they begin to be weary; I 
judge by myself; for when 1 seldom visit, I grow 
weary of my acquaintance. Leave a goo<l deal <ff 
my 10th tuianswured — Inypudexit slut! when did you 

• 

• Swift had a gieat dlsHkirio Somers. 


ever answer my 10th, or 0th, or anjr other number! 
or who desires you to answer, provided you write Y I 
defy the d— to answer my letters : sometimes there 
may be one or two things I should be glad you 
would answer, but I forget them, and you never 
think of them. 1 shall never love answering letters 
again, if you talk of answering. Answering, quotha ; 
pretty answerers truly. As for the pamphlet you 
speak of, and call it scandalous, and that one M r. 
Presto is said to write it, hear my answer. Fie, 
child, you must not mind what every idle body tells 
you. 1 believe you lie, and that the dogs were not 
crying it when you said so; come, tell truth. 1 
am sorry you go to St. Mary’s so soon, you will be 
as {%or as rats ; that place will drain you with a ven- 
geance : besides, 1 would have you think of being 
in the country in summer. * Indeed, Stella, pippins 
produced plentifully ; Parvisol could not send from 
Laracor : there were about half a score. I would be 
glad to know whetker they were good for anything. 
Mrs. Wells at Donnybrook with you; whj’, is she 
not brought to bed ! Well, well, well, Dingley, pray 
be satisfied '. you talk as if you were angry about the 
bishop's not offering you conveniences for the jour- 
ney; and so he should. What sort of Christmas 1 
whj', 1 have had no Chrisfemas alkali; and has it 
really been Christmas of late ! I never once thought 
of it. My service to jftrs. Stoyte and Catherine, and 
let Catherine get the coffee ready against 1 come, 
and not have so much care on her countenance ; for 
all w'ill go well. Mr. Bernage, Mr. Bernagc, Mr. 
Fiddlenage, 1 have had three letters from him now 
successively ; he sends no directions, and how the 
d — shall I write to him ! I would have burnt his 
hist, if I had not seen Stella’s hand at the bottom : 
his request is all nonsense. How can 1 assist him 
in buying! and if he be ordered to go to Spain, go 
he must, or else sell ; and I believe one can hardly 
sell at such a juncture. If he had stajed, and new 
regiments raised, I would have used my endeavour 
to have had him removed, although 1 have no credit 
that W'ay, or very little : but if the regiment goes, he 
pugbt to go too ; he has had great indulgence, and 
opportunities of saving ; and I have urged him to it 
a hundred times. What can I do ! Whenever it 
lies in my power to do him a good office, I will do 
it. Pnty draw up this into a handsome speech, and 
represent it to him from me, and that 1 would write, 
if I knew where to direct to him ; and so 1 have 
told you, and desired you woult^ tell him, fifty timi's. 
Yes, madam Stella, I think I can read your long 
concluding word, but you cannot read mine after 
bidding you good night. And yet, methinks, I 
mend extremely in rny writing ; but when Stella’s 
eyes are well, I hope to write as bad as ever. So 
now I have answered your letter, and mine is an an- 
swer ; for I lay yours before me, and I look and 
write, and write and look, and look and write again. 
So good morrow, madams both, and 1 will go rise, 
for I must rise ; for 1 take pills at night, and so 1 
must rise early, I do not Viow why. 

^5. Morning. — I did not tell you how I passed 
my trnie yesterday, nor bid you good night, and 
there was good reason. I went in the morning to 
secretary St. John about some business ; he had got 
a great Whig with him, a creature of the duke of 
Mvlborough, who is a go-between to make peace 
between the duke and the ministry ;* so he came 
out of his closet, and after a few words desired I 
would dine with him at three, but Mr. Lewis stayed 
till six before he came; and there we sattaiking, 
and the time slipped so, that at last, when I was 

• It was wld that the duke would have taken olDoe under 
queen Anno ■ now ministry. 
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positive to go, it was past two o'clock ; so I came 
home and wAt straight to bed. He would never 
let me look at his watch, and 1 could not ima^pne it 
above twelve when we went away. So I bid you 
good night for last night, and now I bid you good 
morrow, and I arn still in bed, though it be near ten, 
but I must rise. 

26, 27, 28, 29, 30. I have been so lazy and neg- 
ligent these last four days, that I could not write to 
MU. My head is not in order, and yet it is not ab- 
solutely ill, but giddyish, and makes me listless, I 
wall^ every day, and take drops of Dr. Cockburii, and 
1 have just done a box of pills, and to-day lady Kerry 
sent me some of her bitter drink, which I design to 
take twice a-day, and hope 1 shall grow bettaiO I 
ivisli I were with MD ; I long for spring and good 
weather, and then I will come over. My riding in 
Ireland keeps me well. I am very temperate, and 
cat of the easiest meats, as I am directed, and hope 
the malignity will go off; but -..one fit shakes me a 
long time. I dined to-day with lord Mountjoy, yes- 
terday at Mr. Stone's in the city, on Sunday at Van- 
horn righ's, Saturday with Ford, and Frid;^ I think 
at V'auhomrigh's, and that is all the jounial 1 can 
send M D ; fpr I was so lazy while I was well, that I 
could not write * I thf)ught to have sent this to- 
night, but it is ten, and I will go to-bed, and ^vrite 
on the other side to Parvisof to-morrow, and send 
it on Thursday ; and so good night, my dears, and 
love Presto, and bo healthy, and Presto will be so 
too, &e. 

Cut off these notes handsomely, do you hear, 
sirrahsl and give Mrs. Brent hers, and keep yours 
till you sec Parvisol, and then make up the letter to 
him, ainl send it him by the first opportunity ; and so 
God Almighty bless you both, here and ever, and 
poor Presto. , 

What, I warrant you thought at first that these last 
lines were another letter. 

Dingley, Pray pay Stella six fishes, and place them 
to the account of your humble servant, 
Presto, 

Stella, Pray pay Dingley six fishes, and place them 
to the account of your humble servant, 
Presto. 

There's bills of exchange for you. 

LETTER THE FIFTEENTH. 

London. Jan. 31. 1710-11. 

I AM to send you my I4lh to-morrow, but my head 
having some little disorder, confounds all my jour- 
nals. 1 was early this morning with Mr. Secretary 
St. John, about some business, so I could not scribble 
my morning lines to MD. They arc here intending 
to tax all little printed penny papers a halfpenny 
every half-sheet, which will utterly ruiu Grub-street, 
and I am endeavouring to prevent it. Besides, I 
was forwarding an impeachment against a certain 
great person: that was two of my businesses with the 
secretary — were they not \^rthy ones 1 It was Ford's 
birthday, and 1 refused the* secretary, and dined wifh 
Ford. We are here in as smart a frost fur the^ime 
as I have seen ; delicate walking weather, and tlie 
Canal and Rosamond’s Pond full of the rabble slid- 
ing, and with skates, if you know what those a«». 
Patrick's bird's water freezes Ui the gallipot, and i^y 
hands in bed. 

February 1. I was this morning with poor lady 
Kerry, who is much worse in her head than I. She 
sends me bottles of her bitter, and wc are so fond of 
one another, because our ailments are the sumo ; do 
toot you know that, madam Stell 1 have not I soon 
you conning ailments with Joe's wife [Mrs. Beau- 


mont], and some others, sirrah 1 I walked into the 
city to difie, because of the walk ; for wc must take 
care of Presto's health, you know, because of poor 
little MD. But I walked plaguy carefully, for fear of 
sliding against my will ; and 1 am very btisy. 

2^ This morning Mr. Ford came to me to walk 
into the city, where he had business, and then to buy 
books at Bateman's ; and I laid out one pound five 
shillings for a Strabo and Aristophanes, and 1 have 
now got books enough to make me another shelf, 
and I will have more, or it shall cost me a faff ; and 
80 as we came back we drank a fiask of ri^t ^ench 
wine at Ben Tooke's chamber; and^when I go.t 
home Mrs. Vanhomrigh sent me word her eldiist 
daughter was taken suddenly very ill, and desired 1 
would come and see her. I went, and ibund it was 
a silly trick of Mrs. Armstrong, lady Lucy's sister, 
who, with Moll Stanhope, visiting tliere : how- 
ever, I rattled off the daughter. 

3. To-day I went aiyl dined at lady Lucy's, whefb 
you know I have not been this long time : they are 
plaguy whigs, especially the sister Armstrong, the 
most iiisupj)ortable of all women pretending to wit, 
without any taste. She was running down the last 
Examiner, the prettiest I had read* with a character 
of the present ministry. I left them at five, and 
came home. But I forgot to tell you, that this 
morning my cousin Drydcn Leach, the printer, came 
to me with a heavy complaint, that Harrison, Uie 
new Tatlcr, had turned him off, and taken the last 
Tatler's printers again. He \owed revenge. I an- 
swered gravely, and so he left fee, and I have ordered 
Patrick to deny me to him from henceforth : and at 
night comes a letter from Harrison, telling me the 
same thing, and excused his doing it without my 
notice, because he would bear all the bhime ; and 
in his Taller of this day he tells you the story, how 
he has taken his old officers ; and there is a most 
humble letter from Morpbew and Lilly, to beg his 
pardon, &c. And lastly, this morning Ford sent me 
two letters from the coffeehouse, (where I hardly 
ever go), one from the archbishop of Dublin, and 

the other from . Who do you t*nk the other 

was from ! 1 will tell you, because you are 

friends ; why then it was, faith it was from my own 
dear little MD, No. 10. O, hut will not answer it 
now, no, noooooh, I will keep if.between the two 
sheets; here it is, just under G, 1 fitted up the 
sheets and saw it there : lie still, you shall not be 
aiiswered^et, little letter ; for 1 must go to bed, and 
take care of ray head. 

4. I avoid going to church yet, for fear of my 
head, though it has been much better these last five 
or six days, since I have taken«lady Kerry’s bitter. 
Our frost holds like a dragon. I went to 3Ir. Addi- 
son’s, and dined with him at his lodgings ; I had not 
seen him these three weeks ; we are grown common 
acquaintance : yet what have not I done for his friend 

^ Harley reproached me the last time I sj^w 
him, that to* please m^ he would be reconciled to 
Steele, and had promised and appointed to see him, 
and that Steele never came. Harrison, whom Mr. 
Addison rfcominended to me, I have introduced to 
the secretary of state, who has promised me to take 
care of Wm ; and I have represented Addison him- 
self so to the ministry, that they think and talk in 
his favour, though they hated him before.— Well ; ho 
is now in my debt, and there is an end ; and I never 
had the least obligation to him, and there is another 
end. This evening I had a message from Mr. Harley, 
dfgiring to know whether I was alive, stod that I 
would dine with him to-morrow. They dine so late, 
that since my head has been ^vrong 1 have avoided 
being with Uiem. Patrick has been out of favour 
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these ten days ; I talk dry and cross to himi and 
have called him' friend three or four times. But» 
sirrahs, get you gone. 

5, Morning.— 1 am going this morning to see 
Prior, who dines with me at Mr. Jlarley’s ; so I 
cannot stay fiddling and talking with dear little ^ruts 
in a morning, and it is still terribly cold. 1 wish* my 
cold hand was in the warmest place about you, 
young women, I would give ten guineas upon that 
account with all my heart, faith ; oh, it starves my 
thigh so 1 will' rise, and bid }ou good morrow. 
Come^^ stand awav, let me rise : Patrick taKe away 
the candle. Is there a good fire? — So— up adazy. 
At night. — Mr. Harley did not sit down till six, and 
I staid till eleven ; henceforth, I will choose to visit 
him in thQ evening, and dine with him no more if 
I can help it. It breaks dll iny measure^ and hurts 
my health ; my head is ^disorderly, but not ill, and 
I hope it will mend. 

0. Hete has been such a hurry with the queen's 
birthday, so much fine clothes, and the court so 
crowded, that 1 did not go therel All the frost is 
gone. It thawed on Sunday, and so continues, yet 
ice is still on the canal, (1 did not mean that of 
Laracor, but St. James's Park,) and boys sliding on 
it. Mr. Ford pressed me to dine with him in his 
chamber. Did not I tell you Patrick has got a bird, 
a linnet, to carry over to Dingloy lit was very tame 
at first, and it is now the w ildest 1 ever saw. He 
keeps it in a closet, where it makes a terrible litter ; 
but 1 say nothing : I am as tame as a clout. When 
must we answer our MD's letter! one of these odd- 
come-shortlies. This is a w'cek old, you see, and 
no fartlicr yet. Mr. Harley desired I would dine 
with him again to-day ; but I refused him, for I fell 
out with him yesterday, and will nut see him again , 
till he makes me amends ; and so I go to bed. 

7. I was this morning early with Mr. Lewis of 
the secretaries otfice, and saw a letter Mr. Harley 
had sent to him desiring to be reconciled ; but I was 
deaf to all entreaties, and have desired Lewis to go 
to him, and let him know I expect farther satisfac- 
tion. If we let wese great ministers pretend too much, 
there will be no governing them. He promises to 
make me easy, if I will but come and see him ; but 
1 will not, and he shall do it by message, or I w'ill 
cast him o ff, j.wjjl tell you the cause of our quarrel 
when I seifJfb’JJaM refer it to j ourselves. In that he 
did something,* which he intended for a f:ivour,*and 
1 have taken it quite otherwise, disliking, both the 
thing and the manner, and it has heartily vexed me, 
and all 1 have said is truth, though it looks like Jest : 
and I absolutely refuse to submit to his intended 
favour, and expect ^farther satisfaction. Mr. Ford 
and I dine with Mr. Lewis. We have a monstrous 
deal of snow, and it cost me two shillings to-day in 
chair and coach, and walked till I was dirty besides. 

I know not what it is now to read or write after I 
am in bed. The last thing I do up is to write some- 
thing to our MD, and then get into bed, and put 
out my candle, and so go %lecp as fast as ever I 
can. But in the mornings I do write sometimes in 
bed, as you know. • 

H/ Morning.^-** I have desired Apronia to be 
always careful, especially about the legs," ^Pray, do 
you sec any such great wit in that sentence t I must 
freely own that 1 do not. But party carries everything 
now-a-days, and what a splutter have I heanl about 
the wit of that saying, repeated with admiration 
about a hundred times in half an hour. Pray read 
it over agtun this iiiornent, and consider it. I tbiiik 
the word is adviicd^ and not df sired. 1 should not 

he iS^iSlIuy '^***®^ 


have remembered it if I had not heard it so often. 
Why — ay — You must know I dreamsd it just now, 
and waked with it in my mouth. Are you bit, or 
are you not, sirrahst* I met Mr. Harley in the 
court of requests, and he asked me how long I hud 
learnt the trick of writing to myself. He had seen 
your letter through the glass case, at the cofieehouse, 
and would swear it was my hand ; and Mr. Ford, 
who took and sent it me, was of the same mind. 
I remember others have formerly said so too. I 
think 1 was little MD's writing-master. But come, 
what is here to do, writing to young women in a 
morning ! I have other fisli to fry ; so good morrow, 
my ladies all, good morrow. Perhaps I will answer 
you{^etter to-night, perhaps 1 will not ; that is, as 
saucy little Presto takes the humour. At night. — 
1 walked in the Park to-day^ in spite of the weather, 
as 1 do always, when it does not actually raiu, Do 
you know what it has gone and done 1 We had a thaw 
for three days, then a monstrous dirt and snow, and 
now it freezes, like if potlid upon our snow. I dined 
with lady Betty Germain, the first time since I came 
for England ; and there did 1 sit, like a booby, till 
eight, luilking over her and another lady at picquet, 
when I had other business enough to do. It was 
the coldest day I felt this year. ^ * 

9. Morning. — After I hicl been a-bed an hour 
last night, I was force'l to rise and call to the land- 
lady and m.aid to have the fire removed in a chimney 
below stairs, which made my bedchamber smoke, 
though 1 had no fire in it. I have been twice serv'cd 
so. I never lay so miserable an hour in my life. Is 
it nut plaguy vexatious ! It has snowed all night, 
and rains this morning. Come, where is MD's 
letter! Come, Mrs. Letter, make your appe.arancc. 
Here am I, says she, answer me to my face. O, 
faith, 1 am sorry you had my twelfth so soon ; 1 
doubt you will sta^ longer for the rest. I am so 
afraid you have got my fourteenth while 1 am writing 
this, and 1 would always have one letter from Presto 
reading, one travelling, and one writing. As for the 
box, I now believe it lost. It is directed for Mr. 
Curry, at his house in Capel-street, &c. I bad a 
‘’letter yesterday from Dr. Raymond in Chester, who 
says, he sent his man everywhere, and caiindt find 
it; and God knows whether Mr. Smyth will liave 
better success. Sterne spoke to him, and I writ to 
him with the bottle of palsy water ; that bottle, 1 
hope, frill not miscarry : I long to hear you have it. 
O, faith, you have too good an opinion of Presto's 
care. 1 am negligent enough df everything but MD, 
and I should nCt have trusted Sterne. But it shall 
not go so; I will have one more tug for it. As to 
what you say of Goodman Peasley and Isaac, 1 an- 
swer as I did before. Fie, child ! you must not give 
yourself the way to believe any such thing; and 
afterward, only for curiosity, you may tell me how 
those things are approved, and how you like them ; 
and whether they instruct you in the present course 
of affairs, and whether they are printed In your 
town, or only sent from hence. Sir Andrew Foun- 
taJne is recovered ; so tAe your sorrow again, but 
do npt keep it ; fling it to the dogs. And does little 
MD walk, Indeed 1 I am glad of it at heart. Yes, 
we have done with the plague here; it was very 
saucy in you to pretend to have it before your bel- 
ters, Your intelligence that the story is false about 
tile officers forced to* sell is admirable. You may 
see them all three every day, no more In the army 
than you. Twelve shillings for mending the strong 
box ; that is, for putting a farthiug^s worth of iron 
on a hinge, and gilding it ; give him six shillings, 
and I will pay it, and never employ him again. No 
* The bite is here espUiaed. 
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—indeed, I put off preaching as much as I can. I 
am upon another foot : nobody doubts here whether 
I can preach, and you are fools. The account you 
give of that weekly paper [the Examiner] agrees 
with us here. Mr. Prior was like to be insulted in 
the street for being supposed the author of it, but 
one of the last papery cleared him. Nobody knows 
who it is, but the few in the secret. 1 suppose the 
ministry and the printer. Poor Stella’s eyes, God 
bless them, and send them better. Fray spare them, 
and write not above two lines a-day in broad day- 
light. How does Stella look, madam Dingley 1 
Pretty well ; a handsome young woman still. Will 
she pass in a crowd 1 Will she make a figure in a 
country church 1 Stay a little, fair ladies, lothis 
minute sent Patrick to Sterne ; he brings back word 
that your box is very safe with one Mr. Earl’s sister, 
in Chester ; and that colonel Edgworth’s sister goes 
for Ireland on Monday next, and will receive the 
box at Chester, and deliver it (o you safe ; so there 
is some hopes now. Well, let us go on to your 
letter. The warrant is passed for the first-fruits. 
The queen does not send a letter, but a ^tent will 
be drawn here, and that will take up tnne. Mr. 
Harley, of late, has said nothing of presenting me 
to the queen : V was of'crseen when I mentioned it 
to you. lie has such a w'eight of affairs on him 
that he cannot mind all ; but^ he talked of it three 
nr four times to me, long before I dropped it to« 
you * What! is not Mrs. Walla* business over yeti 
I had hopes she was up, and well, and the child 
dead before this time. Yon did right, at last, to 
Ncud me your accounts ; but I did not stay for them, 
T thank you. I hope you have your bill sent in my 
last, and there will be eight pounds interest soon 
due from llawkshaw ; pray look at his bond. 1 hope 
>ou arc good managers, and that, when I say so, 
Stella will not think 1 intend she should grudge 
herself wine. But going to those expensive lodgings 
requires some fund. 1 wish you had stayed till 1 
came over, for some reasons. That Frenchwoman 
[MD’s landlady] will be grumbling again in a little 
time ; and, if you are invited anywhere to the coun- 
try, it will vex you to pay in absence ; and th? 
country may be necessary for pour Stella's health ; 
but do as you like, and do not blame Presto. O, 
but you are telling your reasons. AVell, I have read 
them; do as you plc.asc. Yes, Raymond saj-a he 
must stay longer than he thought, because he can- 
not settle his affairs. M — is in the country at some 
friend’s, comes to town in spring, and then goes to 
settle in Herefordshire. Her husblhid is a surly ill- 
natured brute, and cares not she should see anybody. 
O Lord, sec how I blundered, and left two lines 
short ; it was that ugly score in the paper that made 
me mistake. — I believe you lie about the story of 
the fire, only to make it more odd. Bernage must 
go to Spain, and 1 will see to recommend him to the 
duke of Argyle, his general, when 1 see the duke 
next but the officers tell me it would be dishonour- 
able in the last degree for him to sell now, and he 
would never be preferrea in the army ; so that,Am- 
less he desi^s to leave it for good and all, ln must 
go. Tell him so, and that I would write if I knew 
where to direct to him ; which I have said fourscore 
times already. I had rather anything almost than 
that you should strain ymprselves to send a letter 
when it is inconvenient ; wc have settled that mlitter 
already. I will write when I can, and so shall hID; 
and, upon occasions extraordinary, I will write, 
though it be a line ; and when we have not letters 
soon, we agree that all things are well ; and so that 

• The queen's objections to Swift, as the author of the Tam 
or A Ttrs. were found Invincible^ 


is settled for ever, and so hold your tongue. Well, 
you shallehave your pins ; but, for the candle-ends, 

I cannot promise, because I bum them to the 
stumps ; besides, I remember what Stella told 
Dingley about them many years ago, andT she may 
thiiil^ the same thing of me. A^ Dingley shall 
have her hinged spectacles. Poor dear Stella, how 
durst you write those two lines by candle-light, 
bang your bones 1 Faith, this letter shall go to- 
morrow, I think, and that will be in ten days from 
the last, young women ; that is too soon, of all con- 
science ^ but answering yours has fiUeiV it up so 
quick, and 1 do not design to use you to thre«»pages 
in folio, no nooooh. All this is one irAming’s work 
in bed : and so good morrow, little sirrahs, that is 
for the rhyme. You want politics: faj/h, I cannot 
think of any, but may be* at night 1 may tell you a 
passage, tiome, sit off the Ved, and let me rise, 
will you 1 At night. — dined to-day with my 
neighbour Vanhomrigh ; it w^as such dismal wcyii- 
ther, I could not stA: farther. 1 have had some 
tlireatenings with my head, but no fits ; I still drink 
Dr. Radcliffe’s bitter, and will continue it. 

10. 1 ^as this morning to see the secretary of 
state, and have engaged him to give a memorial 
from me to the duke of Arg}lc, in behalf of Bernage. 
The duke is a man that distinguishes people of 
merit, and 1 will speak to him myself ; but the se- 
cretary backing it will be very effectual, and 1 will 
take care to have it done to purpose. Pray tell 
Bernage so, and that I think nothing can be luckier 
for him, and that I would have him go by all meins. 

1 will order it that the duke shall send for him when 
tlicy are in Spain ; or, if he fails, that he shall re- 
ceive him kindly when he goes to wait on him. 
Can I do more 1 Is not this a great deal 1 I now 
send aw^ay this letter that you may not stay. I dined 
with Ford upon his opera-day, and am now' come 
home, and am going to study ; do not you pretend 
to guess, sirrahs, impudent saucy dear boxes. To- 
ward the end of a letter I could not say saucy boxes 
without putting dear between. Eii’tthat right nowl 
Farewell. This should be longer, that / send it 
Xo-night, 

0 silly, silly loggerhead ! 

1 sent a letter this post to one Mr. Staunton, and 

I direct it to Mr. Acton's, in St. Michael’s lane. 
He formerly lodged there, not told me 

where to direct. Pray send to that Acton, ivliether 
the lettqr is come there, and whether he has sent it* 
to Staunton. 

If Bernage designs to sell his commission and stay 
at home, pray let him tell me so, that my recom- 
mendation to the duke of Arg^lc may not be in vain. 


LETTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

London. Feb. 10. 1710-11. 

I HAVE just dispatched my ISth to ^he post : I tell 
you how tilings will be, after I have got a letter from 
MD. I am in a fufious haste to finish mine, for 
fear of having two of MD’s to answer in one of 
Presto’s* which would be such a disgrace, never saw 
the like ; but before you write to me I write ,at my 
leisure^ like a gentleman, a little every day, just to 
let you know how matters go, and so, and so ; and 
1 hope before this comes to you, you wdll have got 
your box and chocolate, and Presto will take more 
care another time. 

11. Morning. — I must rise and go see my lord 
ikeeper, which will cost me two sbilUngs in coach- 
hire. Do not call them two thirteens.* At night.— 

• A riiilling passes for thiitssa pence In Ireland. 
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It has rained all day, and there was no walking, 
read prayers to sir Andrew Fountaine in the after- 
noon, and I dined with three Irishmen at one Mr< 
Cope’s* lodgings; the other two were one Morris, 
an archdeacon, and Mr. Ford. When I came home 
this evening, I expected that little jackanapes Har- 
rison would have come to get help about his xatler 
for Tuesday : I have fixed two evenings in the week 
which I allow him to come. The toad never came, 
and I expecting him fell a reading, and left off other 
busineuS. Come, what are you doing 1 how do you 
pass your time this ugly weather t Gaming and 
drinkbig, I suppose : fine diversions for young ladies, 
truly. I wish you had some of our Seville oranges, 
and we some of your wine. We have the finest 
oranges Ibrttwo-pence a piece, and the basest wine 
for six shillings a bottle. They tell me wine grows 
cheap with you. I a‘iT:, Resolved to have half a hogs- 
head when I get to Ireland, if it be good and cheap, 
as it used to be ; and I will treat MD at my tabic in 
an evening, oh hoa, and laugh at great ministers of 
state. 

12. The days are grown fine and long, be 

thanked. O faith, you forget all our little sdyings, and 
I am angry. I dined to-day with Mr. Secretary St. 
John ; I w’ent to the Court of Requests at noon, and 
ktnt Mr. Harley into the house to call the secretary, 
to let him know I would not dine with him if he 
dined late. By good luck the duke of Argyle was 
at the lobby of "the house too, and I kept him in 
talk till the secretary came out, then told them I 
was glad to meet them together, and that 1 had a 
request to the duke, which ^e secretary must second, 
and his grace must grant. The duke said, he was 
sure it was something insignificant, and wished it 
was ten times greater. At the secretary’s house I 
writ a memorial* and gave it to the secretary to give 
the duke, and shall see that lie does it. It is, that 
his grace will please to take Mr. Bomage into his 
protection; and if he finds Bcrnagc answers my 
character, to give him all encouragement. Colonel 
Masliam and colonel Hill (Mrs. Masliam’s brother) 
tell me my rc^j^uest is reasonable, and they will 
second it heartily to the duke too : so I reckon Ber- 
nage is on a very good foot when he goes to Spain. 
Pray tell him this, though perhaps I will write to 
him before he goes ; yet w’here shall I direct ? for I 
suppose he has Itnt cninolly’s. 

13. I have left oft' lady Kerry’s bitter, and ^ot 
'another vbox of pills. 1 have no fits of gVidiuesn, 
but only some little disorders toward it ; and 1 walk 
as much as 1 can. Lady Kerry is just as 1 am, only 
a great deal worse: I dined to-day at lord Shel- 
burn’s, where she i8,,^and we con ailments, which 
makes us very fond of each other. I have taken 
Mr. Harley into favour again, and called to see him, | 
but he was not within ; I will use to visit him after 
dinner, for he dines too late for my head : then I 
w ent to visit popr Congreve, who is just getting out 
of a severe fit of the gout, and 1 sat with him till 
near nine o’clock. He gave^me a Tatlcr he had 
written out, as blind as he is, for little Harrison. It 
is about a scoundrel that was grown rich, rnd went 
and bought a coat of arms at the Herald’s, and a set 
of ancestoi^ at Fleet-ditch : it is well enou(dif and 
shall be printed in two or three days, and if you 
read those kind of things, this will divert you. It 
is now between ten and eleven, and I am going 
to bed. 

14. This was Mrs. Yanhomrigh’s daughter’s birth- 
day, and Mr. Ford and I were invited to dinner tot 
keep it, and we spent the evening there drinking 

- * Hob ;ft Cope, esci., a gentleman learning* and cone- 
gpondont of Sw lA's. 


punch. That was our way of beginning Lent ; and 
in the morning, lord ShelbuiTi, lady Kerry, Mrs. 
Pratt, and I, went to Hyde Park, instead of going to 
churdi ; for till my head is a little settled, 1 tliink it 
better not to go ; it would be so silly and trouble- 
some to go out sick. Dr, Duke died suddenly two 
or three nights ago : he was one of the wits when 
we were children, but turned parson, and left it, 
and never writ further tlian a prologue or recom- 
mendatory copy of verses. He had a fine living 
given him by tlie bishop of Winchester about three 
months ago : he got his living suddenly, and he got 
his dying so too. 

15. I walked purely to-day about the Park, the 
rain^^being just over, of which we have had a 
great deal, mixed with little short frosts. I went to 
the Court of Requests, think',ng if Mr. Harley dined 
early to go with him. But meeting Leigh and 
Sterne, they invited me to dine with them, and away 
we went. When we got into his room, one H — , a 
worthless Irish fellow, was there ready to dine with 
us ; so I stepped out and whispered them, ** that I 
would not dine with that fellow.” They made ex- 
cuses, antf begged me to stay, but away I went to 
Mr. Harley’s, and he did not dine at home, and at 
last I dined at sir John Germain’SA;aii(1 found lady 
Betty but just recovered of a miscarriage. I am 
writing an inscriptior,. for lord Berkeley’s tomb; 
you know the young rake his son, the new carl, is 
married to the duke of Richmond’s daughter, at the 
duke’s country house, and are now coming to town. 
She will be fiuxed in two months, and they will be 
parted in a year. You ladies are brave, bold, ven- 
turesome folks ; and the chit is but seventeen, and 
is ill-natured, covetous, vicious, and proud in ex- 
tremes. And so get you gone to Stoyte to-morrow. 

16. Faith this letter goes on but slow : it is a 

week old, and the first side not written. 1 went to- 
day into the city for a walk, but the person I de- 
signed to dine with was not at home : so 1 came 
back and called at Congreve’s, and dined with him 
and Estcourt,® and laughed till six, then went to 
Mr. Harley’s, who was not gone to dinner; there I 
Stayed till nine, and we made up our quarrel, and he 
has invited me to dinner to-morrow, which is the 
day of the week (Saturday) that lord keeper and 
secretary' St, John dine with him privately; and at 
’ast they have consented to let me among them on 
:hat day, Atterbury and Prior went to bury poor 
Dr. Duke. Congreve’s nasty white wine has given 
me the heartburn. ** 

17. I took some good walks in the Park to-day, 
and then went to Mr, Harley. Lord Rivers was got 
there before me, and 1 chid him for presuming to 
come on a day when only lord keeper, the secretary, 
ind I were to be there ; but he regarded me not ; 

10 we all dined togetlier, and sat do^vn at four ; and 
,he secretary has invited me to dine with him to- 
morrow. 1 told them 1 had no hopes they could 
ever keep in, but that I saw they loved one another 
BO well, as indeed they seem to do. They call me 
nothing but Jonathan ; and I said, 1 believed they 
would«<leavc me Jonathan as they found me, and 
that I never knew a ministry do anything for those 
whom they make companions of their pleasures ; 
and I believe you will find it so ; but I care not* I 
am upon a project of getting five hundred pounds^ 
without being obliged to anybody; but that is a 
secret, till I see my dearest MI) ; and so hold your 
tongue, and do not talk, sirrahs, for I am now 
about it. 

16. My head has no fits, but a little disordered 

* Mr. Richaid Estcourt. a player and dramatic writori cele- 
brated in Thi Spcctatok, anaotlier works of the time. 
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before dinner ; yet I walk stoutly, and take pills, 
and hope to mepd. Secretary St. John would needs 
have me dine with him to-day, and there I found 
tliree persons 1 never saw; two 1 had no acquaint- 
ance with, and one I did not care for: so I left 
them early, and came home, it being no day to walk, 
but scurvy rain and wind. The secretary tells me 
he has put a cheat on pie ; for lord Peterborow sent 
him twelve dozen flasks of Burgundy, on condition 
that I should have my share ; but he never was 
quiet till they were all gone ; so I reckon he owes 
me thirty-six pounds. Lord Peterborow is nqw got 
to Vienna, and I must write to him to-morrow. X 
begin now to be toward looking for a letter from 
some certain ladies of Presto’s acquaintance, that 
lived at St. Mary's, and are called, in a ccrtain<^u- 
guage, our little MD. No, stay, I do not expect 
one these six days, tha». will be just three weeks ; 
a'nt I a reasonable creature ! We are plagued here 
with an October Club ; that is, a set of above a hun- 
dred parliament-men of the coustry, who drink Oc- 
tober beer at home, and meet every evening at 
a tavern near the parliament, to consult affairs and 
drive things on to extremes against the Whigs, to 
call the old ministry to account, and get off five or 
six heads. The ministry seem not to regard them ; 
yet one of then.-* in confidence told me, that there 
must be something thought on to settle tilings better. 
I will tell you one great stall secret; the queen, 
sensible how much she was governed by the late 
ministry, runs a little into the other extreme, and is 
jealous in that point even of those who got her out 
of tlic other’s hands. The ministry is for gentler 
measures, and the other Tories for more violent. 
Lord Rivers, talking to me the other day, cursed the 
paper called the Examiner, for speaking civilly of 
the duke of Marlborough : this 1 happened to 
talk of to the secretary, who blamed the warmth of 
tliat lord, and some others, and swore that if their 
advice were followed, they would be blown up in 
twenty-four hours. And 1 have reason to think 
tliat they will endeavour to prevail on the queen to 
put her affairs more into the hands of a ministry 
than she does at present ; and there are, 1 believe, 
two men thought on, one of them you have often 
met the name of in my letter. But so much for 
politics. 

19. This proved a terrible rainy day, which pre- 
vented my walk into the city, and I was only able 
to run and dine with my neighbour Yanhomrigh, 
where sir Andrew Fountaine dined too, who has 
just began to sally out, and has shipned his mother 
and sister, who were his nurses, back to the country. 
This evening was fair, and I walked a little in the 
Park till Prior made me go with him to the Smyrna 
Coffeehouse, where I sat a while, and saw four or 
five Irish persons, who are very handsome, genteel 
fellows, but 1 know not their names. 1 came away 
at seven, and got home. Two days ago I writ to 
Bernage, and told him what 1 had done, and directed 
the letter to Mr. Curry's to be left with Dlngley. 
Brigadiers Hill and Masl^m, brother and husband 
to Mrs. Masham, the queen’s favourite^ colonll 
Disney, and I, have recommended Bcmage C^the 
duke of Argyle ; and secretary St. John has given 
the duke my memorial ; and, besides. Hill tells me 
that Bernage's colonel, Fielding, designs to make 
him his captain-lieutenant; but 1 believe I saj^d 
this to you before, and in this letter, but 1 will not 
look. 

20. Morning. — It snows terribly again, and it is 
mistaken, for I now want a little good weather : I 
bid you good morrow, and, if it clear up, get you 
gone to 4 »oor Mrs. Walls, who has had a hai^ time of 


it, but is now pretty well again. I am sorry it is a 
girl : the poor archdeacon too, see how simply ho 
looked when they told him ! what did it cost Stella 
to be gossip 1 1 will rise; so, do you heart let me 

see you at night, and do not stay late out, and catch 
cold, sirrahs. At night. — It grew good weather, 
and 4 got a good walk, and dined with Ford upon 
his opera-day : but now all his wine is gone, I shall 
dine with him no more. I hope to send this letter 
before I hear from MD : methinks there is — some- 
thing great in doing so, only 1 cannot express ^here 
it lies ; qnd faith this shall go by Saturday, as sure 
as you are a rogue. Mrs. Edgeworth mAsJp set 
out but last Monday, so you will not hj^ve your box 
so soon perhaps as this letter ; but Sterne told me 
since that it is safer at Chester, and that she will take 
care of it. I would give a guinea you bifd it. 

21.,Monvng. — ^Faith I hope |t will be fair for me 
to walk into the city, for cl c^e all occasions of 
walking. I should be plaguy busy at Laracor if I 
were there now, cutting down willows, «planting 
others, scouring my canal, and every kind of tiling. 
If Raymond goes over this summer, you must sub- 
mit, and make them a visit, that we may have another 
eel and trout fishing ; and that Stella may ride by 
and see Presto in liis morning-gown in the garden, 
and so go up with Joe to the Hill of Brec, and 
round by Scurlock’s Town. O Lord, how I remem- 
ber names Maiih it gives me short sighs : therefore 
^o more ofthat if you love me. Good morrow, I 
will go rise like a gentleman, my pills say 1 must. 
At night.— Lady Kerry sent to desire me to engage 
some lords about an affair she has in their house. I 
called to see her, but found she had already engaged 
every lord I knew, and that there was no great difli- 
culty in the matter, and it rained like a dog ; so I 
took coach, for want of better exercise, and dined 
privately with a hang-dog in the city, and w'alked 
back in the evening. The days are now long enough 
to walk in the Park after dinner; and so I do when- 
ever it is fair. This walking is a strange remedy ; 
Mr, Prior walks to make himself fat,» anil I to bring 
myself down ; he has generally a cough, which he 
only calls a cold ; wc often walk roAid the Park 
together. So I will go sleep. 

22. It snowed all this morning prodigiously, and 
was some inches thick in three or four hours. 1 
dined w’ith Mr. Lewis of the secrrtqry’s office at his 
lodgipgs : the chairmen that carried me squeezed a 
great fellow against a wall, who wisely turned his 
back, and Irokc one of the side glasses in a thousand 
piece. I fell a scolding, pretended I was like to be 
cut in pieces, and made them set down the chair in 
the Park, while they picked out the bits of glasses : 
and when 1 paid them, 1 quarrelled still, so they 
dared not grumble, and I came off for my fare : but 
I was plaguy afraid they would have said, ** God 
bless your honour, will not you give us something 
for our glass !” Lewis and I were foiTniug a project 
how I migl^t get three or four hunefred pounds, 
which I suppose may gome to nothing. I hope 
Smyth has brought you your palsy-drops; how does 
Stella dol I begin more and more to desire to 
know. THe three weeks since I had your last is 
over within two days, and I will allow three* for 
accldentsjs 

23. The snow is gone every bit, except the re- 
mainder of some groat balls made by the boys. Mr, 
Sterne was with me this morning about an affair ho 
has before the treasury. That drab Mrs. Edgeworth 
is not yet set out, but will infallibly next Monday, 
aifll this is the third infallible Monday, and pox take 

• l*rior, ns Swill elsewhere mentions, was a slight thin 
6gure. • 
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her! So you will have this letter first; and this 
sliall go to>morrow ; and if 1 have one irom MD in 
that time, 1 will not answer it till my next ; only 1 
will say, Madam, I received your letter, and so and so. 
I dined to-day with my Mrs. Butler, who grows 
very disagreeable. 

24. Morning. — This letter certainly goet* this 
evening, sure as you are alive, young women, and 
then you will be so ashamed that I have none from 
you ; and if I was to reckon like you, I would say, I 
were. six lettcrs^before you, for this is No. 16, and I 
have ha^ your No. 10. But I reckon you have re- 
celv(^1 but fourteen and have sent eleven. I think 
to gojtO'dajia minister of state hunting in the Court 
of Requests ; for I have something to say to Mr. 
Harley. y|^nd it is fine cold sunshiny weather. I 
wish dear MD would walk this morning in your 
Stephen's Green : l^is as good as our Bark, Igit not 
so large. Faith this 'Vi miner we will take a coach 
for sixpence to the Green Well, the two walks, and 
thence all the way to Stoyta's. My hearty service 
to Goody Stoyte and Catherine, and I hope Mrs. 
Walls had a good time. How inconsistent 1 am! 
I cannot imagine I was ever in love with her. AVell, 
I am going ; what have you to say ! I do 9wt care 
how I write now. I do not design to write on this 
side; these few lines are but so much more than 
your due ; so I will write large or small as I please. 
O faith, my hands are starving in I believe it 
is a hard frost. I must rise, and bid you good bye,' 
for I will seal this letter immediately, and carry it in 
my pocket, and put it into the post-office with my 
own fair hands. Farewell. 

This letter is just a fortnight’s journal to-day. 
Yes, and so it is, I am sure, says you, with your two 
eggs a penny. 

Lcle, lelc^ lele — There, there, there. 

O Lord, I am saying there, there, to myself in 
all our little keys : and now you talk of keys, that 
dog Patrick broke the key-general of the chest of 
drawers with six locks, and f ha\c been so plagued 
to get a new one, beside my good two shillings. 


LETTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

London, Feb. 24, 1710-11. 

Now, young women, I gave in my 16th this evening. 
I dined with FoT3J it was his opera day as usual ; it 
is very convenient to me to do so, for coining Iiomc 
early after a walk in the Park, which no\.' the days 
will allow. I called on the secretary at his office, 
and he bad forgot to give the memorial about Ber- 
nage to the diikc of Argyle; but two days ago I 
met the duke, who^^d paired I would give jt him my- 
self, which should have more power with him than 
all the ministry together, as he protested solemnly, 
re^jti^Ced it two or three times, and bid me count 
upWit. So that 1 verily believe Bernage will be 
in a^very go^d way to establish himself. 1 think I 
cibi do no more for him at present, and' there is an 
end of that ; an^^get you gone to bed, fur it is late. 

25. The three Weeks are out yesterday since I hod 
your last, and so now 1 will be expecting every day 
a psetty dear letter from my own MD, and hope to 
hear that Stella has been much better in her head 
and eyes ; my head continues as it was ; no fits, but 
a little disorder every day, which I can easily bear, 
if it will not grow worse. I dined to-day with Mr. 
Secretary St. John, on condition I might choose my 
company, which were .lord Rivers, lord Carteret, sir 
Thomas Manscl, andMr, Lewis. I invited JllashaCn, 
Hill, sir John Stanley, anil George Granville, but 
, they were engaged ; and 1 did lb in revenge of his 


having such bad company when 1 dined with him 
before ; so we laughed, &c. And !• ventured to go 
to church to-day, which 1 have not done this month 
before. Can you scud me such a good account of 
Stella’s health, pray now 1 Yes, I hope, and better 
too. We dined (says you) at the dean’s, and play- 
ed at cards till twelve, and there came in Mr. 
French, and Dr. Travors, and Dr. Whittingbam, 
and Mr. (I forgot his name, that 1 always tell Mrs. 
Walls of) the banker’s son — a pox on him I And we 
were so merry ; I vow they are pure good Company. 
But I lost a crown ; for you must know I had always 
hands tempting me to go out, but never took in any- 
thing, and often two black aces without a manilio. 
AVas not that hard, Presto t hold your tongue, &c. 

2b. I was this morning with Mr. Secretary about 
some business, and he tells me that colonel Fielding 
is now going to make Bernage his captain-lieutenant, 
— ^that is, a captain by commission, and the perqui- 
sites of the company, but not captain’s pay, only 
the first step to it. < 1 suppose he will like it, and the 
recommendation to the duke of Argyle goes on. 
And so trouble me no more about your Bernage ; 
the jackanapes understands what fair solicitors he 
has got, 1 warrant you. Sir Andrew Fountaine and 
I dined by invitation with Mrs. Yanhdmrigh. You 
say they arc of no conscquAicc ; Why, they keep as 
good female company as I do male : I see all the 
drabs of quality at this end of the town with them ; 

I saw two lady Bettys there this afternoon. The 
beauty of one, the good breeding and nature of the 
other, and the wit of either, would have made a fine 
w^oman. Rare walking in the Park now ;%why do 
not you walk in the Green of St. Stephen ; the walks 
there are finer gravelled than the Mall. AVhat 
beasts the Irish women arc, never to walk ! 

27. Dartiiieuf and I, and little Harrison the new 
Taller, and Jervat the painter, dined to-day with 
James — 1 know not his other name, but it is one of 
Dartineuf’s dining places, who is a true epicure. 
James is clerk of the kitchen to the queen, and has 
a little snug house at St. James’s, and w'c had the 
queen's wine, and such very tine victuals, that I 
could not cat it. Three weeks and three days since 
my last letter from MD, rare doings! why truly we 
were so busy with poor Mrs. Walls, that, indeed, 
Presto, we could not ^vritc; we were afraid the 
poor woman would have died, and it pitied us to see 
the archdeacon, how concerned he was. The dean 
never came to sec her but once ; but now she is up 
again, and we go and sit with her in the evenings. 
The child die(\*thc next day after it was born, and I 
believe, between friends, she is not very sorry for it. 
Indeed, Presto, you arc plaguy silly to-night, and 
have not guessed one word right, for she and the 
child are both well, and it is a fine girl, likely to 
live ; and the dean was godfatlier, and Mrs. Cathe- 
rine and 1 were godmothers; 1 was going to say 
Stoyte, but I think 1 have heard they do not put 
maids and married women together, though I know 
not why I think so, nor I do not care ; what care I ; 
but I must prate, &c. ( 

' 2|^. 1 walked to-day into the city for my health, 
and' there dined, which I always do when the wea- 
ther is fair and business permits, that I may be under 
a necessity of taking a good walk, which is the best 
thing I can do at present for my health. Some 
hpokseller has raked up everything I writ, and pub- 
lished it the other day in one volume ; but I Iraow 
nothing of it ; it was without my knowledge or con- 
sent : it makes a four shilling book, and is called 
** Miscellanies in Prose and Verse.* Tooke pretends 

■ London, printed for John Hovphew,Bear Stationers’ HalL 
1711. Octavo. ^ 
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ha knows nothing of it, but I doubt he is at the 
bottom. Ono must have patience with these things ; i 
the best of it is, I shall be plagued no more. How- ! 
ever, I will bring a couple of them over with me for 
MD ; perhaps you may desire to see them. I hear 
they sell mightily. 

March 1» Morning. — I have been calling to Pa- 
trick to look ill his ahnanac for the day of the 
month : 1 did not know but it might be leap-year. 
The almanac says it is the third after leap-year, 
and I always thought till now that every third year 
was leap-year. 1 am glad they come so seldom ; 
but I am sure it was otherwise when 1 was a young 
man ; 1 see times are mightily changed since then. 
Write to me, sirrahs, be sure do, by the time this si^e 
is done, and I will keep the other side for the an- 
swer : so 1 will go write to the bishop of Clogher : 
good morrow, sirrahs. — ^^Night. — I dined to-day 
at Mrs. Yanhomrigh’s, being a rainy day, and lady 
Betty Butler, knowing it, sent to let me know she 
expected my company in the ev<?ning, where the 
Vans (so we call them) were to be. The duchess 
and they do nut go over this summer with the duke; 
so 1 got to bed. i 

2. This rainy weather undoes me in coaches and 
chairs. I was traipsing to-day with your Mr. 
Sterne, to go along with Licm to Moor, and recom- 
mend his business to the treasury. Sterne tells me 
his dependence is wholly on me ; hut I have abso- 
lutely refused to recommend it to Mr. Harley, be- 
cause I troubled him latclj so much with other folks* 
affairs; and besides, to tell the truth, Mr. Harley 
told me he did not like Sterne’s business : however, 

I will sefVe him, because I suppose MD would ha\e 
me. But in saying his dependence lies wholly on 
me he lies, and is a fool. I dined with lord Aber- 
corn, whose son Pcaaley will be married at Easter 
to ten thousand pounds. 

3. I forgot to tell you that yesterday morning I 
was at Mr. Harley’s levee: he swore I came in 
spite, to sec him among a parcel of fools. My busi- 
ness was to desire I might let the duke of Ormond 
know how the affair stood of the tirst-fruits. He 
promised to let him know it, and engaged me to 
dine with him to-day. Every Saturday lord-keeper, 
secretary St.John, and 1 dine with him, and some- 
times lord Rivers, and they in none else. Pa- 
trick brought me some letters into the Park ; among 
which was ono from Walls, and the other, yes faith, 
the other was from our little MD, No. 11.* I read 
the rest in the Park, ard MD’s in a chair as I went 
from St. James’s to Mr. Harley, and g’ad enough I 
was, faith, to read it, and see all right. O, but I 
will not answer it these three or four days, at least, 
or may be sooner. Am not I silly 1 Faith your let- 
ters would make a dog silly, if 1 had a dog to be 
silly ; but it must be a little dog. I stayed with Mr. 
Harley till past nine, where we had much discourse 
together after the rest were gone ; and I gave him 
very truly my opinion where he desired it. He 
complained he was not very well, and has engaged 
me to dine with him again an Monday. So I came 
home afoot, like a fine gentleman, to tell you all thisr 

4. I dined to-day with Mr. secretary St. John ; 
and after dinner ho had a note from Mr. Harley 
that he was much out of order ; pray Qod preserve 
his health, everything depends upon it. The par- 
liament at present cannot go a step wiBiout hira., 
nor the queen neither. I long to be in Ireland ; but 
the ministry beg me to stay ; however, when this 
parliament hurry is over I will endeavour to steal 
away ; by which time I hope the first-fruit business 
will be done. This kingdom is certainly ruined as 
much as was ever any bankrupt merchant. We 

VOL. I. 


must have peace, let it be a bad or a good one, 
though nobef^y dares talk of it. The nearer I look 
upon things the worse 1 like them. 1 believe the 
confederacy will soon break to pieces, and our fac- 
tions at home increase. The ministry is upon a very 
narrow bottom, and stand like an isthmus between 
the W^igs on one side and violent Tories on the 
other. They are able seamen, but thp tempest is 
too great, the ship too rotten, and the crew all 
against them. Lord Somers has been twice in the 
queen’s closet, once very lately; arid } our dudiess 
of Somerset, who now has the key, is a most insi- 
nuating woman, and I believe they will endocunur 
to play the same game that has been placed against 
them. 1 have told them of all this, which they 
know already, but they cannot help it. They have 
cautioned the queen so muchagainst being governed, 
Umt sb# observes it too much. I could talk till to- 
morrow upon these things, buk they make me melan- 
choly. I could not but observe that latcW, after . 
much conversation with* Mr. Harley, thougn he is 
the most fearless man alive, and the least apt to de- 
spond, he confessed to me that uttering his mind to 
me gave him^ase. 

5. Mr. Harley continues out of order, yet his 
affairs force him abroad : he is subject to a sore 
throat, and was cupped last night : I sent and called 
two or three times. I hear he is better this evening. 

I dined to-day in the city with Dr. Freind at a third 
body’s house, where I was to pass for somebody else, 
and there was a plaguy silly jest carried on tiiut 
made me sick of it. Our weather grows fine, and 
I will walk like camomile. And pray walk you to 
your dean's, or your Stoyte’s, or your Manley’s, or 
your Walls’. But your new lodgings make you so 
proud you will walk less than ever. Come, let me 
go to bed, sirrahs. 

6. Mr. Harley’s going out yesterday has put him 
a little backward. I called twice, and sent, for I am 
in pain for him. Ford caught me, and made me 
dine with him on his opera-day; so I brought Mr. 
Lewis with me, and sat with him till six. 1 have not 
seen Mr. Addison these three weeks ; alLour friend- 
•hip is over. I go to no coffeehouse. I presented 
a parson of the bishop of Clogher’s, one Richardson, 
to the duke of Ormond to-day; he is translating 
prayers and sermons into Irish, and has a project 
about instructing the Irish in the prwtestaut religion. 

7. Morning. — Faith a little would make me, — I 
could find in my heart, if it were not fur one thing, 

I have a good mind, if 1 had not something else to 
do, 1 would answer your dear saucy letter. O Lord, 

I am going awry with writing in bed. O faith, bul 
I must answer it, or I shall not have room, for it 
must go on Satunlay ; and do nSt think I will fill 
the third side — I am not come to that yet, young 
women. Well, then, as for your Beniagc, ^ 
said enough ; 1 writ to him last week — Turn 
that leaf. Now, what skys AID to the world /to 
cornel 1 tclU you, madam Stella, my bead is a 
great deal belter, and Idiope will^^cp so. How 
came yours to be fifteen days comixtj^, and you had 
my 15th in seven? answer me that, rogues. Your 
being with ^ody Walls is excuse enough. I finij I 
was mistaken in the sex — it is a boy. Yes, I under- 
stand your^ipher, and Stella guesses right, as she 
always does. He (Mr. Harley) gave me al bsaduuk 
Iboinlpl dfaonr ufainf btoy dpiouufnad,* which I sent 
him again by Afr. Lewis, to whom I writ a very 
complaining letter that was showed him ; and so the 
matter ended. He told me he had a quarrel with 
me; I said I had another with him, and we returned 
to our friendship, and I should think he loves me as 

■ A bank'bill for Afty pounds. » * 
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weU as a great minister can lore a man in so short a 
time. IMd not I do light 1 lam glade at heart you 
Imye got your paley>water; pray Ood Almighty it 
may do my dearest Stella good. 1 siippose Mrs. 
Kdgworth set out last Monday se’nnight. Yes, I 
do read the Examiners, and they are written very 
finely, as you judge.* 1 do not think they are too 
severe on the duke ; they only tax him of avarice, 
^gnd his avarice has ruined us. You may count upon 
tilings in them to be true. The author has said 
it ft not Prior * but perhaps it may be Atterbury. — 
Now, madam Dingley, says she, it is tifle weather, 
sajSf'she ; ves, says she, and wc have got to our new 
lod^ngs. i compute you ought to save eight pounds 
by being in the others live months ; and you have 
no more!* done it than eight thousand. 1 am glad 
you are rid of that squinting, blinking Frenchman. 
1 will give you a bil^,on Parvisol for five pound for 
the half-year. And must 1 go on at four shillings 
• a-weej[, and neither cat nor drink for it I — ^AVho the 

d said Atterbury and your dean were alike t — 

I nevfer saw your chancellor, nor his chaplain [Mr. 
Trapp], The latter has a good deal of learning, 
and is a well-wisher to be an author : yhur chancellor 
is an excellent man. As for Patrick's bird, he 
bought him for his tameness, and is grown the wild- 
est 1 ever saw. His wings have been quilled thrice, 
and are now up again : he will be able to fly after 
ns to Ireland, if he he willing. Yes, Mrs. Stei[{i, 
Dingley writes more like Presto than you ; for all 
you superscribed the letter, as who should say, ■Why- 
should not I write like our presto as well as Ding- 
ley f You, with your awkward SS ; cannot you 
write them thus, SSt No, but always SSS.** Spite- 
ful sluts, to affront Presto’s writing ; as that when 
you shut your e} es you write most like Presto. I 
know the time when 1 did not write to you half so 
}tlain as 1 do now ; but I take pity on you both. I 
am very much concerned for Mrs. Walls' eyes. 
Walls says nothing of it to inc in his letter dated 
after yours. You say if she recoers she may lose 
her sight. I hope she is in no danger of her life. 
Y>s, Fordd' as sober as I plciise. J use him to walk 
with me as an easy companion, always ready feft 
what I please, when I am weary of business and 
ministers. I do not go to a cofTcehonBe twice a 
month. J am very regular in going to sleep before 
eleven. And so you say that Stella's a pretty girl ; 
and so she be, and methinks I see her now a9 hand- 
some as the day is long. Do you kuow^hat ? when 
1 am writing in our language c 1 make up my mouth 
just as if 1 was speaking it. I caught myself at it 
j?ist now. And I suppose Dingley is so fair and so 
fresh as a lass in^May, and has her health and no 
spleen. In your account you sent, do you reckon 
as usual from the first of November was twelve- 
mpath 1 Poor Stella, will not Dingley leave her a 
little daylight to write to Presto! Well, well, we 
will have jaylight shortlyt spite of her teeth ; and 
must cly LelCt and Hele^ and H^e aden. Must 
loo mimitate pay? •/*«, and so la sltalL And 

so teles fol ee retile, Dood mallow. At night. — 
Mrs. Barton sent this morning to invijp me to din- 
ner ; and there I dined, just in that genteel manner 
that MD used when they would treat j^ome better 
sort of body than usual. 

* Even to his beloved Stella he had not acknowledged hint' 
•elf at this lime to be the antlior of the Examioer. 

' Print CHnnot do justice to whims of this kind, as they de- 
pend wholly upon the awkward shape of the letters. 

portions of these letters are siwllcd according ^ the 

* " And vfiu must cry There, and Here, and Hero again. 

"I? Imitate Presto, prtiy ? Ye% and so you tiiall. And 
90 there s for your letter. (Jood-morrow." 


8. O dear MD^ my heart is almost broken. You 
wUl heyir the thing before this comos to you. 1 w'rit a 
full account of it this night to the archbishop of Dub- 
lin ; and the dean may tell you the particulars from 
the archbishop. 1 was in a sorry way to write, but 
thought it might be proper to send a true account of 
the fact ; for you will hear a thousand lying circum- 
stances. It is of Mr. Hatley's being stubbed this 
afternoon at three o'clock at a committee of the 
council. I was playing lady Catherine Morris's 
cartls where I dined, when young Arundel came in 
with the story. 1 ran away immediately to the se- 
cretary, which was in my way ; no one was at home. 
1 met Mrs. St. John in her chair; she had heanl it 
igujcrfectly. I took a chair to Mr. Harley, who was 
as^cp, and they hope in no danger ; hut he has 
been out of order, and wq^ so when he came abroad 
to-da), and it may put him in a fever: 1 am in 
mortal pain for him. That desperate French vil- 
lain, marquis de Guiscaril, stabbed !Mr. Harley A 
Guiscard was takhii up by Mr. sccretar}' St, John's 
warrant for high treason, and brought before the 
lortls to be examined ; there he stabbed Mr. Harley. 
1 hav(^told all the particulars already to the arch- 
bishop. I have now at nine sent again, and they 
tell me he is in a fair wav. Pi^ay, [^rdon my tlis- 
traction ! I now think of all his itimlncss to me. — 
The poor creature , now- lies stabbed in his bed by a 
desperate French popish villain. Good night, and 
God preserve you both, and pity me ; 1 want it, 

9. Morning; seven, in bed. Patrick is just come 
from Mr. Harley’s. He slept well till four; the 
surgeon sat up with him : he is asleep again ; be 
felt a pain in his wound when he waked : they ap- 
prehend him in no danger. This account tlie sur- 
geon left with the porter, to tell people that send. 
Pray God preserve him. 1 am rising and gi>iiig to 
Mr, secretary St. John. They say Guiscard will 
die with the wounds Mr. St. John and the rest gave 
him. I sh'dll tell you more at night. Night. — Mr. 
Harley still continues on the mending hand ; hut he 
rested ill last niirht, and fell pain, i was early with 
the secretary this morning, and 1 dined with him, 
and he told me several particularities of this acci- 
dent, too long to relate now. Mr. Harley is still 
niendiug this evening, but not at all out of danger ; 
and till then I can Kve no peace. Good night, 
&c., and pity Presto. 

10. Mr. Harley was restless last night ; but he 
has no fever, and the hopes of mending inc rease, i 
had a letter from Mr. Wjtlls, and one from Mr. 
Bcrnage. Ittivill answer them here, not having time 
to write. Mr. Walls writes about three things; 
First, about a hundred pounds from Dr, j^ymond, 
of which I hear nothing, and it is now too late. 
Secondly, about Mr. Clements : I can do nothing 
ill it, because I am not to mention Mr. Pratt ; ami 
I cannot recommend wu'thout knowing Mr. Pratt's 
objections, whose relation Clements is, and who 
brought him into the place. The third is about my 
being godfather to the child ; that is in my power, 

l^and (since there is no #.*mcdy) will submit. I wish 
y<M could hinder it ; but if it cannot be helped, pay 
what you think proper, and get the provost to stand 
for me, and let his Christian name be Harley, in 
honofir to my friend, now lying stabbed and doubt- 
ful of his life. As for Bcrnage, he writes me word 
•that his colonel haif offered to make him captain- 
lieutenant for a hundred pounds. He was such a 
fool to offer him money without writing to me till 
it was done, though I have had a dozen letters from 
him ; and then ho desires 1 would say nothing ol 

• The count or abbe dc QuUoard. a malconUvit FienchmaD 
of quality 
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this, for fear his colonel should be angry. People 
are mad. Whai can I do ? 1 engaged colonel Dis- 
ney, who was one of his solicitors to the s<‘cretary, 
and then told him the story. He assured me that 
Fielding (Bernage's colonel) said he might have got 
that sum ; but, on account of those great recommend- 
ations he had, would mve it him for nothing : and 
I would have Bemage write him a letter of thanks, 
as of a thing given him for nothing, upon recom- 
mendations, &c. Disney tells me he will again 
apeak to Fielding, and clear Up this matter ; and 
then 1 will write to Bernage. A pox on him for 
promising money till I had it promised to me, and 
then making it such a ticklish point that one cannot 
expostulate with the colonel upon it ; but let ,b:m 
do as 1 say, and there is an end. 1 engaged the 
secretary of state in it ; and I am sure it was meant 
a kindness to me, and that no money should be 
given, and a hundred pounds is too much in a 
Smithheld bargain, as a major-general told me, 
whose opinion I asked. I am now hurried, and 
can say no more. Farewell, &c. &c. 

How shall I superscribe to your new lodgings, 
pray, madams 1 Tell me but that, impudeftce and 
saucy face. 

Aii’t you sauce))oxes to write hU [i. e. fAereJ, like 
Presto 1 

O poor Presto ! * 

Mr. Harley is better to-night, that mokes me so 
pert, you saucy Gog and Magog. 

LETTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Londun> March 10, 1710*11. 

Pretty little MI) must expect little from me till 
Mr. Harley is out of danger. We hope he is so 
now ; but 1 am subject to fear for my friends. He 
has a head full of the whole business of the nation, 
was out of order when the villain stabbed him, and 
had a cruel contusion by the second blow. But all 
goes well on yet. Mr. Ford and 1 dined with Mr. 
Jjcwis, and we hope the best. 

11. This morning Mr. Secretary and 1 met at 
court, where wc went to the queen, who is out of 
order and aguish : I doubt the worst for this acci- 
dent to Mr. Harley. Wc went together to his 
house, and his wound looks well, and he is not 
feverish at all, and 1 think it is foolish in me to be 
so much in pain as I am. I had the penknife in 
my hand, wliich is broken within a quarter of an 
inch of the handle. I have a mind to write and 

;^,publl8h an account of all the particu'aritics of this 
fact: it will be very curious, and I would do it 
when Mr. Harley is past danger. 

12. Wo have been in terrible pain to-day about 
Mr. Harley, who never slept last night, and has 
been very feverish. But this evening I called there, 
and young Mr. Harley (his only son) tells me he is 
now much better, and was then asleep. They let 
nobody see him, and that is perfectly right. The 
parliament cannot go on till he is well, and are 
forced to adjourn their monfy businesses, which no 
hut he can help them in. Fray God preserve 

13. Mr. Harley is better to-day, slept well all 
night, and we are a little out of our fears. I send 
and call three or four times every day. I wefit into 
the city for a walk, and dined there with a private 
man ; and coming home this evening broke m / 
shin in the Strand, over a tub of sand left Just 
in the way. 1 got home dirty enough, and went 
straight to bed, where I have been cooking it with 
goldbeaters' skin, and have been peevish enough 
with Patrick, who was near an hour bringing a rag 

" ('ommonly called duke Disney.. 


rom next door. It is my right shin, where never 
any humour fell when the other used to swell ; so 1 
apprehend it less ; however, 1 shall not stir till it is 
well, which I reckon will be in a week. I am very 
careful in these sort of things, but I wish 1 had 
Mrs. ^Johnson's water : she is out of town, and 1 
must make a shift with alum. I will dine with 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh till I am well, who lives but five 
doors off: and that I may venture. 

14. My journals are like to be very divertJ|igy 
now I cannot stir abroad, between accounts of'Mr 
Harley's ’mending, and of my broken shin/ 1 just 
walked to my neighbour Yanhomrigh at twtif^and 
came away at six, when little Harrison the Tatler 
came to me, and begged me to dictate a paper to 
him, which I was forced in charity toe do. Mr. 
Harley still mends ; and 1 hope in a day or two to 
trouble you*no more with hi^., nor with my^hin. 
Go to bed and sleep, sirrahs, that you may rise to- 
morrow, and walk to Donnybrook, and Iqpe youi’ 
money with Stoyte and\he dean; do so, dear little 
rogues, and drink Presto's health. O, pray, do not 
you drink Presto's health sometimes with your 
deans, and }^our Stoytes, and your Walls, and your 
Manleys, and your everybodies, pray nowl 1 drink 
MD's to myself a hundred thousand times. 

Lo. I was this morning at Mr. secretary St. 
John's, for all my shin, and he has given me for 
young Harrison the Tatler the prettiest empIo}Tnent 
in Europe, — secretary to lord Kaby, who is to be 
ambassador extraordinary at the Hague, where all 
the great affairs will be concerted ; so we shall lose 
the Tatlers in a fortnight I will send Harrison to- 
morrow morning to thank the secretary. • Poor 
Biddy Floyd has got the small-pox. 1 called this < 
morning to sec lady Betty Germain ; and when she 
told me so I fairly took my leave. I have the luck 
of it;^ for about ten days ago I was to see lord 
Carteret, and my lady was entertaining me with 
telling of a young lady, a cousin, who was then ill 
in the house of the small-pox, and is since dead ; it 
was near lady Betty's, and 1 fancy Biddy took the 
fright by it. 1 dined with Mr. Secreta'f^ and a phy- 
^sician came in just from Guiscanl, who tells us he is 
dying of his wounds, and can hardly live till to- 
morrow. A poor wench that Guiscard kept sent 
him a bottle of sack ; hut the keeper would not let 
him touch it, for fear it was poison. He had two 
quarts of old clotted blood come out of his side to- 
day, and i%delirious. I am sorry he is dying, for 
they have found out a way to hang him. He cer- 
tainly had an intention to murder the queen. 

16. I have made but little progress in this letter 
for so many days, thanks to puiscard nnd Mr. 
Harley ; and it would bo endless to tell you all ijie 
particulars of that odious fact. I do not yet hear that 
Guiscard is dead, but they say it is impossible, lie 
should recover. I walked too much yesterday for a 
man witli a broken shin ; to-day I rest^, and went 
no furtlier than Mrs. Yanhomrigh's, where 1 dineef; 
and ladjr Betty Butler edming in about six, I was 
forced m good manners to sit with her till nine ; 
then 1 caiq^ home, and Mr. Ford came in to visit 
my shin, and sat with me till eleven ; so 1 have 
been very^idle and naughty. It vexes me to the 
pluck that 1 should lose walking this delicious day. 
Have you seen the Spectator yet, a paper that comes 
out every day T It is written by Mr. Steele^ who 
seems to have gathered new life» and have a new 
fund of wit ; it is in the same nature as his Tatlers, 
ai^ they have all of them had something pretty. 
I believe Addison and he club. I never see them ; 
and I plainly told Mr. Harley and Mr. St. John ten 
* Swift nevor had ihu sinall’tnx. 

N 2 
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days ago, before my lord-keeper and lord Kivci's, I 
had been foolish enough to spend credit with 
them in favour of Addison and Steele ; but that I 
would engage and promise never to say one word 
in their behalf, having been used so ill for what 1 
had already done. So, now I have got into way 
of prating again, there will be no quiet for me. 

Wbeu Presto to pratf. 

Give him a rap upon tlio pate. 

0 Lord, how I blot ; it is time to leave off, &c. 

1?. Guiscard died Giis morning at two, and the 
coronci*8 inquest have found that he was killed by 
bruilS^ received from a messenger, so to clear the 
cabinet councillors from whom he received his 
wounds. I had a letter from Raymond, who cannot 
hear of yefur box ; but I hope you have it before this 
comes to your hands. Tdiiied to-day w’^th Mr. Lewis 
of the secretary’s Mr. Harley has abundance 

of extravasated blood comes from his breast out of 
his wound, and will not bq^well so soon as we ex- 
pected. I had something to say, but cannot call it 
to mind. (What was it?) 

18. I was to-day at court to look fo^ the duke of 
Argyle, and give him the memorial about Bernago. 
The duke goes with the Arst fair wind : 1 could not 
And him, but I have given the memorial to another 
to give him ; and, however, it shall be sent after 
him. Bcrnage has made a blunder in offering money 
to his colonel without my advice: however, he 
made captain-lieutenant, only he must recruit his 
company, which will cost him forty pounds, and 
that is cheaper than a hundred. I dined to-day 
with Mr. secretary St. John, and stayed till seven, 
but would not drink his champaign and burgundy, 
for fear of the gout. My shin mends, but is not 
well. 1 hope it will by the time 1 send this letter, 
next Saturday. 

19. I went to-day into the city, but in a coach, 
tossed up my leg on the seat : and, as I came home, 1 
went to see poor Charles Bernard’s books, which 
are to be sold by auction, and I itch to lay out nine 
or ten pounds for some Anc editions of Aiiu authors. 
But it is tdo far, and I shall let it slip, ns I usually^ 
do all such opportunities. I dined in a coffeehouse 
with Stratford upon chops, and some of his wine. 
Where did MD dinel Why, pour MD dined at 
home to-day, because of the archbi-sliop, and they 
could not go abroad, and had a breast of njutton 
and a pint of wine. I hope Mrs. Walls mends ; 
and pray give me an account what sort 4tf godfather 

1 made, and whether I behaved myself handsomely. 
The duke of Argyle is gone ; and whether he has 
my memorial 1 know not, till I see Dr. Arburthnot, 
to whom I gave ilu That hard name belongs to a 
Sootch doctor, an acquaintance of the duke’s and 
me ; Stella cannot pronounce it. O that we were 
at Laracor this Ane day ! the willows begin to peep, 
and the quicks to bud. My dream is out : 1 was a 
^reaming Iflit night that I eat ripe cherries. And 
now they begin to catch tljp pikes, and will shortly 
the trouts (pox on these ministers), and I would 
fain know whether the floods were ever so high as 
to get over the holly bank or the river t^alk ; if so, 
then all my pikes are gone ; but I hope not. Why 
do not you ask Farvisol these things, sirrahs 1 And 
then my canal, and trouts, and whether the bottom 
be Ane and clear 1 But harkee, ought not Parvisol 
to pay in my last year’s rents and arrears out of bis 
hands 1 1 am thinking, if either of you have heads 
to take his accounts, it should be paid in to you ; 
otherwise to Mr. Walls. I will write an order® on 
the other side ; and' do as you will. HeAe is a world 
of business ; but I must go sleep, 1 am drowsy, and 
so good night, 


20. This sore shin ruins me in coach-hire ; no less 
than two shillings to-day going anif coming from the 
city, where I dined with one you never heard of, 
and passed nn insipid day. I writ this post to Ber- 
iiage, with the account I told you above. I hope 
he will like it ; it is his own fault, or it would have 
been better. I reckon your next letter will be full 
of Mr. Harley’s stabbing.* He still mends, but 
abundance of extravasated blood has come out of the 
wound : he keeps his bed, and sees nobody. The 
speaker’s eldest son is Just dead of the small-pox, 
and the house is adjourned a week, to give him time 
to wipe off his tears. 1 think it very handsomely 
done ; but I believe one reason is, that they want 
Mia Harley so much. Biddy Floyd is like to do 
well ; and so go to your dean’s, and roast his oranges, 
and lose your money ; do fo, you saucy sluts. Stella, 
you lost three shillLiigs and fourpence the other night 
at Stoyte’s, yes, you did, and Presto stood in a 
corner, and saw you all the while, and then stole 
away. I dream very often I am in Ireland, and 
that I have left my clothes and things behind me, 
and hso'e not taken leave of anybody, and that the 
ministry expect me to-morrow, and such nonsense. 

21. I would not for a guinea have a letter from 
you till this goes ; and go i/ shall c’l Saturday, faith. 

I dined with Mrs. Vanhomrigh, to save my shin, 
and then went on -some business to the sccretar} , 
and he was not at home. 

22. Yesterday was a short day’s journal ; but 
what care 1 1 what cares saucy Presto ! Darteneuf fa 
great punster] invited me to dinner to-day. I)o 
not you know Darteneuf 1 That is the man that 
knows everything, and that everybody knows ; and 
that knows where a knot of rubble are going on a 
holiday, and when they were there last ; and then I 
went to the coAeehouse. My shin mends, but is 
not quite healed ; [ ought to keep it up, hut 1 do 
not ; I e’en let it go as it comes. Pox take Parvisol 
and his w'atch. If I do not receive the ten-pound 
bill I am to get toward it, T will neither receive 
watch nor eliain ; so bit Parvisol know. 

22. 1 this day appointed the duke of Ormond to 
meet him at Ned Southwell’s, about an affair of 
printing Irish prayer-books, &c., but the duke never 
came. There Southwell had letters that two packets 
are taken ; so if MD writ then, the letters arc gone ; 
for they were packets coming here. Mr. Harley is 
not yet well, but his extravasated blood continues, 
and 1 doubt he will not be quite well in a good 
while : I And you have heard of the fact by South- , 
well’s letters *Trom Ireland : what do you think 
itt I dined with sir John Perceval,® and saw his 
lady sitting in the bed, in the forms of a lying-in 
woman ; and coming home my sore shin itched, and 
I forgot what it was, and rubbed off the scab, and 
blood came ; but I am now got into bed, and have 
put on alum curd, and it is almost well. Lord Rivers 
told me yesterday a piece of bad news, as a secret, 
that the pretender is going to be married to the 
duke of Savoy’s daughter. It is very bad, if it be 
ftrue. We were walking in the Mall with some 
Sc^ch lords, and he could not tell it until they 
were gone, and he bade me tell it to none but the 
secretly of state and MD. This goes to-morrow, 
and I have no room but to bid my dearest little MI) 
good night. » 

24. 1 will now seal up this letter, and send it ; 
for I reckon to have none from you (it is morning 
now) between this and night ; and I will put it in 
the post with my own hands. I am going out in 
great haste ; so farewell, &c 

■ Creatfsd baron Perceval, April 21, 1719; viscount Perceval, 
Feb, 29, 1722 ; and earl of Fgniont, Nov, 6, 1783. 
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LETTER THE NINETEENTH. • 

London. March 34. 1710-11. 

It was a little cross in Presto not to send to-day to 
the coireehouse to see whether there was a letter 
from MD before I sent away mine ; but faith 1 did 
it on purpose, because I would scorn to answer two 
letters of yours successfrcly. This way of journal is 
the worst in the world for writing of news, unless 
one docs it the last day; and so 1 will observe 
henceforward, if there be any politics or stuif 
w-orth sending. My shin mends in spite of the 
scratching last niglit. 1 dined to-day at Ned South- 
well’s with the bishop of Ossory and a parcel of 
Irish gentlemen. Have you yet seen any of. the 
Spectators t Just three weeks to-day since 1 had 
your last, No. 11. 1 am afraid 1 have lost one by 
the packet that was taken ; that will vex me, con- 
sidering the pains MD takes to write, especially 
poor Stella, and her weak eyes. God bless them 
and the owner, and send them well, and little me 
together, 1 hope ere long. This illness of Mr. Harley 
puts everj tliing backward, and he is still down, and 
like to be so, by that extravasated blood whith comes 
from his breast to the wound : it was by the second 
blow Guiseard gave him after the penknife was 
broken. I am shocked at that villany whenever I 
tiiiiik of it. Biddy Ployd is past danger, but will 
lose all her beauty : she had tjEiem mighty thick, es- 
pecially about her nose. 

25. Morning. — I vvish you a merry new year : this 
is the first day of the year, you know, with us, and 
'tis Lady-day. I must rise and go to my lord-keeper: 
it is nut sluning-day to-day, so 1 sh^ be early. I 
am to dine witli Mr. secretary St. John. Good 
morrow, my mistresses both, good morrow. Stella 
will be peeping out of lifer room at Mrs. de Caudres* 
down upon the folks as they ceme from church;* 
ami there comes Mrs. Proby, and that’s my lady 
Southwell, and there ’s lady Betty Hochfort. I long 
to hear how you are settled in } our new lodgings. 
I wish 1 were rid of my old ones, and that Mrs, 
Brent could contrive to put up my books in boxes, 
and lodge them in some safe place, and you keep 
my papers of importance. But I must rise, I tell 
you. At night. — So I visited and dined as I told 
}’ou, and what of tliatl We have let Guiseard be 
buried at last, after showing him pickled in a trough 
this fortnight for twopence apiece ; and the fellow 
that showed would point to his body, and, “ See, 
gentlemen, this is the "-/ound that was given him by 
his graee the duke of Ormond and ** this is the 
wound,** &c. ; and then the show was over, and an- 
other set of rabble came in. 'Tis hard that our laws 
would not suiTer us to hang his body in chains, be- 
cause he was not tried ; and in the eye of our law 
every man is innocent till then. Mr. Harley is still 
very weak, and never out of bed. 

26. Tills was a most delicious day ; and my shin 
being past danger I walked like UgUtniug above two 
hours in the park. We have generally one fair day, 
and then a great deal of r%in for three or four days 
together. All things are at a stop in parliomeni t?r 
want of Mr. Harley ; they cannot stir an inch with- 
out him in their most material affairs ; and we fear 
by the caprice of Radcliffe, who will admit none but 
his own surgeon, he has not been well looked after. 
I dined at an alehouse with Mv. Lewis, but had his 
wine. Dou*t you begin to see the dowers and blos- 
soms of the field 1 How busy should 1 now be at 
Laracort No news of your boxi I hope you have 
it, and are this minute drinking the chocolate, and 
that the smell of the Brasil tobacco has not affected 

• Mrs. de Caudro;*, their lAudlatly, lived opiMVsiie to St. 
Mary’s church. 


it. I would be glad to know whether you like it, 
because 1 VouLd send you more by peojde that are 
now every day thinking of going to Ireland ; there- 
fore pray tell me, and tell me soon, and 1 will have 
the strung box. 

27a A rainy wretched scurvy day from morning 
till night: and my neighbour Yanhomrigh invited 
me to dine with them : and this evening 1 passed at 
Mr. Prior's with Dr. Freind ; and *tis now past twelve, 
BO 1 must go sleep. ^ 

28. Mpruing. — O faith, you’re an impudent saucy 
couple of sliittckins for presuming to write^spsoon, 
said 1 to myself this morning ; who knoys TH^nhere 
may be a letter from MD at the coffeehouse t Well, 
you must know, and so, I just now sent Patrick, and 
he brought me three letters, but not one fr<?m MD, no 
indeed, for ( read all the superscriptions ; and not 
one from MD. One I op'»./cd, it was from the 
archbishop ; t’other I opened, it was from Staunton ; 
the third i took, and leaked at the hand. V Whose 
hand is this 7” says 1: yes, says I, ** whose hand is 
thisi” then there was wax between the folds : then 
I began to •suspect; then I peeped; faith, it was 
Walls* hand after all : then 1 opened it in a rage, 
and then it was little MD’s hand, dear, little, pretty, 
charming MD's sweet hand again. O Lord, eri*t 
here a clutter and a stir, and a bustle, never saw the 
like. Faith I believe yours lay some days at the 
^ost-office, and that it came before my ISth went, 
but that I did not expect it, and I hardly ever go 
there. Well, and so you think 1*11 answer this letter 
nowl no, faith, and so I won’t. 1*11 make you wait, 
young women, ; but I'll inquire immediately about 
poor Dingley’s exchequer trangum [tally]. What, 
is that Yodel again a soldier 1 Was he broket 1*11 
put it in Ben Tooke's hand. I hope Ycdel could 
not sell it. At night. — ^Yedel,Yedel, poh, pox, I 
thing it is Yedeau, ay, Yedeau, now 1 have it: let 
me sec, do you name him in yours t Yes, Mr. John 
Yedeau is the brother ; but where does this brother 
live t I’ll inquire. This was a fast-day for the public ; 
so I dined late with sir Matthew Dudley, whom I 

»havc not been with a great while. He is one of 
those that must lose his employment whenever the 
great shake comes ; and I can’t contribute to keep 
him in, though I have dropped words in his favour 
to the ministry ; but be has been too violent a Whig 
and (ricud to the lord-treasurer* to stay in. 'Tis 
odd to think how long they let those people keep 
their piaecA ; but the reason is, they have not enough 
to satisfy all expect ers, and so they keep tliem all in 
hopes that they may be good boys in the mean time ; 
and thus the old ones hold in still. The comp- 
troller [sir John Holland] told* me that there arc 
eight people expect his staff. 1 walked after dinner 
to-day round the park. — ^What, do I write politics 
to little young women 1 Hold your tongue and go to 
your dean’s. 

29. Morning. — If this be a fine dayf I wiU waljt 
into the city and see JCharles Bernard’s Ubrary. 
What care I for your letter, your saucy No. 121 I 
will say nothing to it yet : faith, 1 believe this will 
be full before its time, and then go it must. 1 will 
always write once a fortnight ; and if it goes sooner 
by filling SBooncr, why then there is so much clear 
gain. Morrow, morrow, rogues and lasses both, I 
can’t lie scribbling here in bed for your play ; I 
must rise, and so morrow again. At night. — ^Your 
friend Montgomery and his sister are here, as I am 
told by Patrick. I have seen him often, but take no 
notice of him : he is grown very ugly and pimpled. 
They tell me he is a gamester, and wins money. 
Iluw could I help it, prayl Patrick snuftbd the 

* Tho earl of Gtitlolphin, late loi’d-treasurer. 
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candle too short, and the grease ran do^’^n upon the 
paper. It en't my fault, *ti8 Patrick’s fault ; pray 
now don’t blame Presto. 1 walked to-day into the 
city, and dined at a private house, and went to see 
the auction of poor Charles Bernard’s books ; they 
were in the middle of the physic books ; so 1 Lt>tight 
none ; and they are so dear. 1 believe I shall buy 
none, and there’s an. end ; and go to Stoyte’s, and 
Pll go sleep. ' 

3Ck Morning. — This is Good-Friday, you must 
know, and 1 must rise and go to Mr. Secretary 
aboi^ 4 ^ome business, and Mrs. Vanhomrigh desires 
me to brealafast with her, because she is to intercede 
for Patrick, who is so often drunk and quarrelsome in 
the housc^that I was resolved to send him over ; but 
he knows all the places ^ send, and is so used 

to my ways, that i\ would be inconvciient to me ; 
but when I conic to* rreland I wdll discharge him. 
S*ir Thomas Mansol, one of the lords of the treasury, 
setting *010 down at my dewr to-day, saw Patrick, 
and swore he was a Teaguelander. I am so used to 
his face, I never observed it, but thought him a 
pretty fellow. Sir Andrew Fountaine atid I supped 
this fiist-day with Mrs. Vanhomrigh. We were 
afraid Mr. Harley’s wound would turn to a fistula; 
but we think the danger is now past. He rise.s 
evei 7 day, and walks about his room, and Ave hope 
he’ll be out in a fortnight. Prior showed me a 
handsome paper of verses he has writ on Mr? 
Harley’s accident ; they are not out ; I will send 
them to you if he Avill give me a copy. , 

31. Morning. — What shall Ave do to make April 
fools this year, no wit happens on Sunday 1 Patrick 
brings Avord that Mr. Harley still mends, and is up 
every day. I design to see him in a few days : brings 
me Avord too that he has found out Vedeau’s brother’s 
shop ; 1 shall call there in a day or tAvo. It seems 
the Avife lodges next door to the brother. I doubt 
the scoundrel was broke [bankrupt], and got a com- 
mission, or perhaps is a volunteer gentleman, and 
expects to get one by his valour. Morrow, sirrahs, 
let me rise^ At night. — I dined to-day with ^ir 
Thomas Mahsel. We were Avalking in the Park,# 
and Mr, Lewis came to us. Mansel asked •* where 
we dined 1” We said “together." He said, “avc 
should dine Avith him, only his wife desired him to 
bring nobody, because she hadonl> a leg of mutton.*’ 
I said, “ I would dine with him to choose but he 
would send a servant to order a ])Iatc or tAvo : yet 
this man has ten thousand pounds a yc^r in land, 
and is ft lord of the treasury, and is not covetous 
neither, but runs out merely by slattering and negli- 
gencc. The Avorst dinner T ever ssav at the dean’s 
AA'as better : but sBf it is with abundance of people 
here. I called at night at Mr. Harley’s, Avho begins 
to Avalk in his roomvrith a stick, but is mighty weak. 
8ee how much 1 have lost with that ugly grease. 
’Ti.s your fault ; pray, and I’ll go to bed. 

« April l.-^he duke of Buckiiighajn’s house fell 
down last night with an earthquake, and is half 
swallowed up ; — Won’t you go and sec it t— An 
April fool, an April fool, O ho, young women.— 
Well,d<m*tbe angry, PU make you an April fool no 
more till the next time: we had no sport here, 
because it is Sunday and Easter Sundayf 1 dined 
with the secretary, who seemed terribly down and 
melancholy, which Mr. Prior and Lewis observed as 
Avell as I : perhaps something is gone wrong ; perhaps 
there is nothing in it. God bless my own dearest 
MD, and all is well. 

2. We have such windy weather, ’tis troublesome 
walking, yet all the rabble have got into our Park 
Jtbese holidays. 1 am plagued vfith one Richardson, 
Irish parson, and his project of printing Irish 


Biblft, Ac., to make you Christians Jn that country. 
I befriend him what I can, on account of the arch- 
bishop and bishop of Cloghcr. But Avhat business 
have I to meddle t &c. Don’t you remember that, 
sirrah Stella T what Avas that about, when you Uiought 
I Avas meddling with somothiiig that was iiot my 
business t O faith you are asi impudent slut, I re- 
member your doings, I’ll never forget you as long as 
I live. Lewis aud 1 dined together at his loflgings. 
But where's the answer to this letter of MD’s 1 O 
faith, Presto, you must think of that. Time enough, 
says saucy Presto. 

3. 1 was this morning to sec Mrs. Barton ; I love 
h^ better than any one here, and see her Hcldumcr. 
WTfy, really noAV, so it often happens in the Avorld, 
that where one loves a body best— pshah, pshub, you 
are so silly Avith your moral' observations. — Well, but 
she told me a very good story. An old gentlcAvomau 
died here two months ago, and left in her will to 
have eight men and eight maids bearers, Avhu should 
have two guineas a-piece, ten guineas to the parson 
for a sermon, aud two guineas to the clerk. But 
bearcr8^pai*snn, and clerk must be all true virgins ; 
and not to be admitted till they took their oaths of 
virginity: so the poor Avoman lies still unburied, 
and so must do till the general resui^rection. 1 called 
at Mr. Secretary, to^see what the d — ailed him on 
Sunday ; I made him a very proper speech, told him 
“ I observed he was much out of temper : that 1 did 
not expect he Avould tell me the cause, but Avould 
be glad to see ho wtus in better;** and one thing I 
warned him of, “never to appear cold to me, for I 
would not be treated like a schoolboy ; that I bad 
felt too much of that in my life already (meaning sir 
William Temple), that I expectfed every great minis- 
ter, Avho honoured me Avith his acquaintance, if ho 
heard or saAV anything to my disadvantage, would 
let me know in plain words, and not put me in pain 
to guess by the change oi* coldness of his counte- 
nance or behaviour ; for it was Avhat I would hardly 
bear from a croAvned head, and 1 thought no subject’s 
favour was Avorth if ; and that 1 designed to let niy 
lord-keeper and Mr. Harley know the same thing, 
that they might use me accordingly." He took all 
right ; said “ I had reason ;" AOAved “ nothing ailed 
him but sitting up Avhole nights at busincHs, and 
one night at drinking would have liad me dined 
with him and Mrs. Mashain’s brother, to make up 
matters, but I would not. I don’t know, but I would 
not. But indeed I was erigtiged with my old friend 
Kullinsun y^u never heard of him before. 

4. I sometimes look a line or two back, and see 
phiguy mistakes of tlie pen ; how do you get over 
them 1 you are puzzled sumetirnes. Why, I think 
what 1 said to Mr. Secretary was right. Don't you 
remember how I used to be in pain when sir William 
Temple would look cold and out of humour for 
three or four days, and I used to suspect a hundred 
reasons 1 1 haA*e plucked up my spirit since then, 
faith ; he spoiled a fine gentleman. I dined with 
tpy neighbour Vanhomrigh, and MD, poor MD, at 
home on a loin of mutton and half a pint of Avine, 
and the mutton was raw ; poor Stella could not eat, 
poor dear rogue, and Dingley was so vexed: but 
we’ll dine at Stoyte’s to-morroiv. Mr. Harley pro- 
mised to see me in a day or two, so I called this 
(.veiling ; but his sod and others were abroad, .and 
he asleep, so I came away, and found out Mrs. 
Yedeau. She drew out a letter from Dingley, and 
said she would get a friend to receive the money. 1 
told her I would employ Mr. Tooke'* in it hencefor- 

* William nollinRcm, esq., merchant* who retired from busl- 
no.-<A into Oxfordshire. 

•* 'fhe bookseller* who Cransnetod Swift’s p<‘cunia 
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ward. Her husbaud bought a lieutenancy of foot, 
and is gone to I’ortugal. Ue sold his share of the 
shop to his brother, and put out the money to main- 
tain her, all but what bought the commission. She 
lodges within two doors of her brother. She told 
me it made her very melancholy to change her 
manner of life thus, b^t trade was dead, &c. She 
says she will write to you soon. I design to engage 
Ben Tooke, and then receive the parchment from her. 
1 gave Mr. Bopping a copy of Prior’s verses on Mr. 
Harley : he sent them yesterday to Ireland ; so go look 
for thorn, for I won't be at the trouble to transcribe 
them here. — ^Thcy will be printed in a day or two. 
Give my hearty service to Stoyte and Catherine ; upon 
my word 1 love them dearly, and desire you will' tell 
them so : pray desire Goody Stoyte not to let Mrs. 
Walls and Mrs. Juhuson«cheat her of her money at 
ombre, but assure her from me that she is a bungler. 
Bine with her to-day, and tell her so, and drink my 
health, and good voyage and speedy return, and so 
you’re a rogue. 

5. Morning. — ^Now let us proceed to csaminc a 
saucy letter from one madam MB. God .^iniighty 
bless poor dear Stella, and scud her a great many 
birthdajs, all happy, and healthy, and wealthy, and 
with me ever tcgethor,-.and iie\er asunder again, 
unless by chance. When 1 tind you are happy or 
merry there, it makes me so hiffe, and I can hardly 
imagine you absent when I am reading your letter 
or writing to you. No, faith, you are just here 
upon this little paper, and therefore 1 sec and talk 
with you every evening constantly, and sometimes 
in the morning, but not always in the morning, be- 
cause that is not so modest t<j young ladies. What, 
you would fain palm a letter upon me more than 
you sent ; and I like a fool must look over all yours, 
to see whether this was really No. 12, or more. Pa- 
trick has this moment brought me letters from tiic 
bishop of Clogher and Parvisol ; my heart was at my 
mouth for fear of one from MB: what a disgrace 
would it be to have two of yours to answer together I 
but fuith this shall go to-night, for fear, and then, 
come when it will, 1 defy it. No, you are not 
naughty at all ; write when you are disposed. And 
so the dean told you the story of Mr. Harley, from 
the arc.b])ishop ; I warrant it never spoiled your 
supper, or broke otf your game. Nor yet, have not 
you the box ; 1 wish Mrs. Edgworth had the — . 
But you have it now, 1 suppose : and is the choco- 
late good, or has the tobacco spoiled itT Leigh 
stays till Sterne lias done his business, no longer ; 
and when that will be, God knows : 'l befriend him 
as much as 1 can, but Mr. Harley’s accident stops 
that as well as all things else. You guess, madam 
Bingley, that 1 shall stay a round twelvemonth ; ns 
hope saved, I would como over if 1 could this mi- 
nute ; but we will talk of that by and by. Your 
htfair of Vedcau I have told you of already ; now to 
the next, turn over the leaf. Mrs. Bobbins lies, 1 
have no more provision here or in Ireland than 1 
had. I am pleased that Stella the conjurer i.p- 
proves what 1 did with Mr. Harley but yo€r 
generosity makes me mad; 1 know you r«/^ine 
inwardly at Presto’s absence ; yon think he has 
broken his word of coming in three months, and that 
this is always his trick : and now Stella says she 
does not see possibly how 1 can come away in haste, 
and that MB is satistied, &c. An’t you a rogue to 
overpower me thus t £ did not expect to find such 
friends as 1 have done. ^ They may indeed deceive 
me too. But there are important reasons [Pox on 
this grease, this caudle -tallow !] why they should 
not. I have been used barbarously by Uic late mi- 
• lu relation to the bank-note for fifty poumls. 


nistry : 1 am a little piqued in honour to let people 
see 1 am nftt to be despised. The assurances they 
give me, without any scruple or provocation, are 
such as are usually believed in the world ; they may 
come to nothing, but the first opportunity that 
offenj^ and is neglected, I shall depend no more, but 
come away. I could say a thousand things on this 
head if I were with you. I am thinking why Stella 
should not go to the Bath, if she be told it will do 
her good ; 1 will make Parvisol get up fifty pounds, 
and pay it you ; and you m^y be good housc^ves, 
and live *cheap there some montlis, and return in 
autumn, or visit London, as you please i^pra^^hink 
of it. 1 writ to Bernagc, directed to Curry’s ; I 
wish he had the letter. 1 will send the bohea tea, 
if I can. The bishop of Kilmore ? 1 don’t keep 
such company : an old d^ng fool, whom I was 
never with in my life. So ^ ’am no godfather ; all 
the better. Pray, Stella, explain those two words 
of yours to me, what^ you mean by vil^n antf 
damgcTt and you, madam Bingley, what is chris- 
tianing f — ^ — Lay your letters this toay, this toay^ and 
the devil a J^it of difference between this way and 
t’other way. No ; I’ll show you, lay them this way y 

this wayy and not that way, that way, You shall 

have your aprons ; and I’ll put all your commissions 
as they come, in a paper together, and don’t think 
I’ll forget MB’s orders, because they are friends; 
d’ll be as careful as if they were strangers. I know 
not what to do about this Clements. Walls will 
not let me say anything, as if Mr. Pratt was against 
him ; and now the bishop of Clogher has written to 
me in his behalf. This thing does not rightly fall 
in my way, and that people never consider : I al- 
ways give my good offices where they are proper, 
and that I am judge of ; however, I will do what 1 
can. But if he has the name of a Whig, it will be 
hard, considering my lord Anglesea and Hyde arc 
very much otherwise, and you know they have the 
employment of deputy-treasurer. If the frolic should 
take you of going to the Bath, I here send you a 
n#te on Parvisol ; if not, you may tear it, and there’s 
,an end. Farewell. • 

If you liavc an imagination that the Bath will do 
you good, I say again I would have you go ; if not, 
or it he inconvenient, burn this note. Or, if you 
would go, and not take so niucli money, take thirty 
poults, and I will return you twenty from hence. 
Bo as you please, sirrahs. 1 suppose it will not be 
too late fu# the first season; if it be, I would have 
you resolve, however, to go the second season, if the 
doctord say it will do you good, and you fancy so. 

LETTER THE TWENTIETH. 

Loudon, April 5, 1711. 

I ruT my 19th in the post-office just now myself, as 
I came out of the city, where 1 dined. Tiiis rain 
ruins me in coach-hire ; 1 walked away sixpenny, 
worth, and cfbnc within a shilling length, and then 
took a coach, and got a^lillt back for nothing ; and 
am now busy. 

6. Mr. ^Secretary desired 1 would see him this 
morning, said he had several things to say to me, 
and said !iot one : and the duke of Ormond sent to 
desire I would meet him at Mr. Southwell’s by ten 
this morning too, which 1 did, thinking it was some 
particular matter. All the Irish in town were there, 
to consult upon preventing a bill for laying a duty 
on Irish yarn ; so we talked awhile, and then lul 
w^nt to the lobby of the house of commons to so- 
licit our friends, and the duke came among the rest; 
and lord Anglesea solicited admirably, and I did 
wonders. But after all, Uie matter was put oft t&L 
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Monday, and then we arc to be at it again. 1 dined 
with lord Muuntjoy, and looked over hiin at chess, 
which put me in mind of Stella and Gritfyth. 1 
came home, and that dog Patrick was not wiUiin, so 
1 fretted, and fretted, and what good did that do 
me 1 And so t. 

Got you gone to your deans. 

You couple of queans. 

I can't find rhyme to Walls and Stoyte. — Yes, yes, — 

Yon expect Mrs. Walls ; To carry you to Stojto, 

Bo firess’d when die colls. Or else suit. 

Henley told me that the Tories were iiisufportablc 
peopl^because they are for bringing in Prench cla- 
ret, and will not sup-port, Mr. llarley will hardly 
get abroad this week or ten days yet. 1 reckon, 
when I s(fad away this letter, he \vill be just got 
mto the house of commons. My last letter went 
in twelve days, and ^ perhaps may tnis. No, it 
won't ; for those letters that go under a fortnight 
ate an8\\erers to one of youm, otlierwise you must 
take the days as they happen, some dry, some wet, 
some barren, sonic fruitful, some merry, some insi> 
pid, some, &c. 1 will write you word exactly the 

Hrst day I see young gooseberries, and pray obsei*\'e 
how much later you arc. Wc ha\e not had five tine 
days this five weeks, but rain or wind. — ’Tis a lute 
spring they say here. Go to bed, you tw'o dear 
saucy brats, and don't keep me up all night. 

7. Ford has been at Epsom, to avoid Good Friday, 
and Easter Sunday. He forced me to-day to dine 
with him ; and tells me there arc letters from Ire- 
land giving an account of a great indiscretion in the 
archbishop of Dublin, w'ho ajiplied a story out of 
Tacitus very rellectingly on Mr. Harley, and that 
twenty people have written of it ; I do not belioe | 
it yet. I called this evening to see Mr. Secretary, 
who had been ^ery ill with the gravel and pain in 
Ids back, by burgundy and champagne, added to 
the sitting up ail night at business ; 1 found him 
drinking tea, while the rest W'cre at champagne, 
and was very glad of it. I have chid him so se- 
verely, that 1 hardly knew w'hethcr he would take 
it well : theft^I went and sat an hour with Mrs. St. 
John, who is grow ing a great favourite of mine ; she 
goes to the Bath on AVednesday, for she is much 
out of health, and has begged me to take care of the 
secretary. 

8. I dined to-day with Mr. secretary St. John; 
he gave me a letter to read, which was from the 
publisher of the newspaper called the Ik^st-Boy [a 
Tory paper and violent] ; in it there was a long 
copy of a letter from Dublin, giving an account of 
what the AVhigs said upon Mr. Harley’s being 
stabbed, and how^much they abuse him and Mr. 
secretary St. John ; and at the end there was half a 
dozen lines, telling the story of the archbishop of 
Dublin, and abusing him horribly ; this was to be 
printed on Tuesday. I told the secretary ** I would 
not BuSsit th%t about the archbishop to be printed,” 
afid so I crossed it out ; and aftcrwaifl, to prevent 
all danger, 1 made him give* me the letter, and, upon 
further thought, would let none of it be published : 
and 1 sent for the printer and told him #io, and or- 
dered him in the secretary’s name “ to print nothing 
reflecting on anybody in Ireland till he showed 
it me.” Thus 1 have prevented a terrible scandal 
to the archbishop, by a piece of perfect good fortune. 

I will let him know it by next post ; and pray, if 
you pick it out, let me know, and whether he is 
thankful for it ; but say nothing. 

9. I wds to-day at the house of commons agedn 
about thb yam, at lord Aiiglesea's desire, but the 
biiftiTiess is again put off till Monday, I dined with 
sdr John Stanley, by an assignation I had made with 


Mr. St. John, and George Granville,* the secretary 
at war ; but they let in other company, some ladies, 
and so we were not as easy as I intended. Aly 
head is pretty tolerable, but every day 1 feel some 
little disorders ; 1 have left off snuff since Sunday, 
finding myself much worse after taking a good deal 
at the secretary's. 1 would not let him drink one 
drop of champagne or burgundy without water, 
and in compliment I did so myself. He is much 
better, but when he is well he is like Stella, and 
will not be governed. So go to your Stoyte’s, and 
1*11 go sleep. 

10. 1 have been visiting lady Worsley and Mrs. 
Barton to-day, and dined soberly with my friend 
Le%cs. The dauphin is dead of an apoplexy ; 1 
wish he had lived till tlie finishing of this letter, that 
it might be news to you. Duiicomb, the rich aider- 
man [and lord major of London], died to-day, and 1 
hear has left the duke of Argyle, who married his 
niece, two hundrecj thousand pounds ; 1 hope it is 
true, for I love that duke mightily. I writ this even- 
ing to the archbishop of Dublin about what 1 told 
you ; ami then went to take leave of poor Mrs. St. 
John, who gave me strict charge to take care of the 
secretary in licr absence ; said she had none to trust 
but me : and tht^ poor crc^iiture’s ./ears came fresh 
into her eyes. Before wc took leave I was drawn 
in by the other ladieK and sir John Stanley to mfilo 
for a fan, with a pox ; it was four guineas, and we 
put in seven shillings a piece, several raffled for ab- 
sent people ; but 1 lost, and so missed an oppor- 
tunity of showing my gallantry to Mrs. St. John, 
whom I designed to have presented it to if 1 h;i(l 
w'on. Is Dilly [Rev. Dillon Ashe] gone to the Bath t 
His face w'ill w'hiz in the water; I suppose he will 
write to us from thence, and will take London in 
his way back. The rabble will say, ” There goes a 
drunken parson,” and, w’hich is worse, they will say 
true. O, but joumust know, 1 carried Ford to dine 
with Mr. St. John last Sunday, that he may brag, 
when he goes back, of dining with a secretary of 
slate. The secretary and I went away early, and 
left, him drinking with the rest, and he told me 
“ that two or three of them were drunk.” They 
talk of great promotions to be made; that Mr. Harlej 
is to be lord- treasurer, and lord Poulet master of tiie 
horse, &c., but they are only conjecture. The 
speaker is to make Mr. Harley a compliment the 
first time he comes into the house, which I hope 
W'ill be in a week. He hasjiad an ill surgeon by 
the caprice of that puppy ifr. Radchife, which has 
kept him back so long ; and yesterday he got a cold, 
but is better to-day. AVhat! 1 think 1 am stark 
mad to write so much in one day to little saucy MD; 
here's a deal of stuff, indeed ; can't you bid those 
dear little rogues good night, and let them go 
sleep, Mr. Presto t When your tongue runs there's 
no ho with you, pray. 

11. Again at the lobby, like a lobcock, of the 
house of commons, about your Irish yarn, and 
again put off till Friday^ and 1 and Patrick went 
iAto the city by water, where I dined, and then 
weift to the auction of Charles Bernard's books, but 
the good ones were so monstrous dear I could not 
reach them, so I laid out one pound seven shillings 
but very indifferently, and came away, and will go 
there no more. Herjley would fain engage me to 
go with Steele and Rowe, Ac., to an invitation at 
sir AVilllam Read's.** Surely you have heard of 
him. He has been a mountebank, and is tbe 

■ Afterwards lord Lanidowns, celebrated bv Poini as ” Gran- 
ville the polite.” 

^ An oilvcrtiirinff qu»i;k for the cure of ophthalmia, wens, 
harcHiw, wry necks, &e. &c. . 
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quren's oculist; he makes admirable punch, and 
treats you in gold vessels.' But 1 lun engaged, and 
won't go, neither indeed am 1 fond of the jaunt. So 
good night, and go sleep. 

12, 1 went about noon to the secretary, who is 
very ill witli a cold, and sometimes of the gravel, 
with his champagne, &p. I scolded him like a dog, 
and he promises faithfully more care for the future, 
lo-day my lord Anglesca, and sir Thomas Haniner, 
and Trior, and I, dined, by appointment, with lieu- 
tenant-geiic'ral Webb. My lord and I stayed till ten 
o’clock, but we drank soberly, and I always with 
water. There was with us one Mr. Campain, one 
ot the October club, if you know what that is ; a 
club of country members, who think the minkters 
are too backward in punishing and turning out the 
Whigs. I found iny Ic^d and the rest thought I 
had more credit with the miniRtry than I pretend to 
liave, and w<mld have engaged me to put them upon 
et)inclhing that would satisfy th^jir dcRircH, and in- 
deed 1 think they have some reason to complain; 
liowever, 1 will not burn iny fingers. I’ll remember 
Stella's chiding. What had you to do wj^tli what 
did not helong to youl &c. However, you will give 
me leave to tell the. ministry my thoughts when they 
ask them, and iiher pt>ople’s thoughts sometimes 
when they do not ask ; so thinks Dingley. 

L}. 1 calleil this morning at •Mrs. \edeau’s again, 
who has emjdoyed a friend to get the money ; it 
will be done in a fortnight, and then she will deliver 
im; up the parchment. 1 w'ent then to see Mr. 
Harley, who 1 hope will be out in a few* daja; he 
w;iK ill exeellent good humour, only eomplaincd to 
me cd* the, neglect ol Uuiscard’s cure, how glad he 
would have been to have had him Ihe. Mr. Seere- 
tar) came in to us, and wc were very merry till lord 
chamberlain (duke of Shrewsbiirv) came up ; then 
Cfdontd Masharn and 1 went ofit after I had been 
presented to the duke, and that we made two or 
tliree silly compliments suitable to the occasion. 
Then 1 attended at the house of commons about 
your yarn, and 'tis^gaiii put oif. Then Ford drew 
me to dine at a tavern ; it happened to be the day 
ami the house where the October club dine. After 
we hail dined, coming down, we called to inquire 
wiiether our yarn business bad been over that day, 
and 1 sent into the room for sir George Bc'uumoiit. 
But I had like to be drawn into a difficult} ; for in 
two minutes out comes Mr. Finch, lord Guernsey's 
son, to let me, know that iiiy lord (’ompton, the 
steward of this feast, desired, in the name, of the 
club, that I w'onld do them the liono(^r to dine with 
them. 1 sent my excuses, adorned with about thirty 
compliments, and got off as fast as I could, 1 1 would 
ha\e been a most improper thing for me to dine 
thcie, considering my friendship for the ministry. 
The club is about a hundred and fifty, and near 
eighty of them w^ere then going to dinner at two 
long tables in a great ground room. At evening 1 
W'cnt to the auction of Bcrnai'd’s books, and laid oat 
three pounds three sbilUnin, but I'U go there no 
more ; and so I said once oefore, but now TU ke^p 
to it. I forgot to tell that when I dined at Wekb's 
with loid Anglesea, 1 spoke to him of Clements, as 
one recommended for a very honest gentleman and 
good officer, and hoped he would keep him ; he said 
he had no thought otherwise^ and that he should 
certainly hold his place while he continued to di!- 
serve it ; and 1 could mot find there had been any 
intentions from his lordship against him. But I 
tell you, hunny, the impropriety of this. A great 
man will do a favour for me, or for my friend, 
but why should he do it for my friend's friend 1 
UcconimcndationB should ,stop before they come to 


that. Let any friend of mine recommend one of his 
to me for 1 thing in my power, I will do it for his 
sake ; but to speak to another for my friend's friend, 
is against all reason ; and X desire you will under- 
stand this, and discourage any such troubles given 
me. •! hope this may do some good to Clements, it 
can do no hurt ; and I find by Mrs. Pratt that her 
husband is his friend ; and the bishop of Cioghcr 
says, Clements' danger is not from Fmtt, but from 
some other enemies, that think him a Whig. 

J4. I was so busy this morning that I did nftt go 
out till late. I writ to-day to the duke of»Ai-gyle, 
but said nothing of Beniage, who, I beliqye,'«Ml not 
see him till Spain is conquered, and that is not at 
all. I was to-day at lord Shelburne’s, and spoke to 
Mrs. Pratt again about Clements : het* husband 
himself wai^s some good Offices, and 1 have done 
him very good ones lately,^ •'nd told Mrs. Pratt I 
expected her husband would stand by Clements in 
return. Sir Andrew F^untaine imd 1 din^d with 
neighbour Vanhomrigh : he is mighty ill of an asthma, 
ami apprehends himself in niuchidanger ; 'tis his own 
fault, that vyill rake and drink when he is but just 
crawled out of his grave. I will send Uiis letter just 
now, because I think my half-year is out for my 
lodging ; and, if you please, I w'ouldjbc glad it were 
paid off, and some deal boxes made for my books, 
and kept in some safe place. I would give some- 
thing for their keeping, but 1 doubt that lodging 
will not serve me when I come back : I would have 
a larger place for books, and a stable, if possible. 
So pray be so kind to pay the lodging, and all ac- 
counts about it ; and get Mrs. Brent to put up my 
things. 1 would have no books put in that trunk 
where niy papers are. If you do not think of going 
to the Balii, I here send you a bill on Parvisol for 
twenty pounds Irish, out of which you will pay for 
the lodging, and score the rest tome. Do as you 
please, and love poor Presto, that loves MD better 
than his life a thousand millions of times. Fare- 
well, MU, &c. &c. 

> LETTER THE TWENTY-f fllST. 

London, April 14, 1711, 

Rfmkmiier, sirrahs, that there are but nine days be- 
tween the dates of iny tw'O former letters. I sent 
away my 20th tliis moment, and novv am writing on 
like ^ tish, as if nothing was done. But there was a 
cause for lyy hasting away my last, fur fear it should 
not come time enough before a new quarter began. 
I told you where 1 dined to-day, but forgot to tell 
you wdiat I believe, that 31 r. Harley will be lord- 
treasurer in a short time, and o^her great removes 
and promotions made. This is my thought, &c. 

15. 1 was this morning wuth Mr. Secretary, and 
he is grown pretty well. I dined wdth him to-day, 
and dnuik some of that wine which the great duke 
of Tuscany used to send to sir AVilliain^Templo : he 
always sends* some to the chief ministers. I liked 
it mightily, hut he doeS not ; and he ordered his 
butler to send me a chest of it to-morrow. Would 
to God MIJ had it. The queen is well again, and 
was nt chapel to-day, &c. 

16. I went with Ford into the city to-day, and 
dined with Stratford, and drank tockay, and then 
we w'eiit to the auction ; but 1 did not lay out above 
twelve shillings. 3Iy head is a little out of order 
to-night, tliough no form:d fit. My lord-keeper has 
sent to invite me to dinner to-morrow, and you’ll 
dino better with the dean, and God bless you. 1 
forgot to tell you that yesterday was sent me a nar- 
rative printed, witji all the circumstances of Mr. 
Harley's stabbing. I had not time to do it myself, 
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go 1 sent my hintg to the author of the Atlantis 
[Mrs. Manley], and she has cooked it^into a six- 
penny pamphlet, in her own style, only the first page 
is left as I was begini|ing it. But 1 avos afraid of 
disobliging Mr. Harley or Mr. St. John in one critical 
point about it, and so would not do it myself. < It is 
worth your reading, for the circumstances are ail true. 
My chest of Florence was sent me this morning, and 
cost me seven and sixpence to two servants. I 
woidd give two guineas you had it, &c. 

1 1 . I was so out of order with my head Jhis morn* 
ing, thift I was going to send my excuses to my lord- 
keepS^T^^ however, 1 got up at eleven, and walked 
there after two, and stayed till eight. There was 
sir Thomas Manscl, Prior, George Granville, and 
Mr. Cflssa^, and we were very merrj'. My head is 
still wrong, but I have had no form|l fit, only I 
totter a little. I hav^ left off snuff altogether. 1 
have a noble roll of tobacco for grating, very good, 
flihall I eend it to MD, if she likes that sort ? My 
lord-keepcr and our this day’s company are to dine 
on Satunlay with George Granville, and to-morrow 
1 dine with lord Anglesea. 

18. Did you ever see such a blundering goospcap 
as Presto 1 I saw the number 21 atop, and so I went 
on as if it were the day of the mouth, whereas this 
is but Wednesday the I8th. How shall I do to blot 
and alter them f I have made a shift to do it behind, 
but it is a great botch. 1 dined with lord Anglesey 
to-day, but did not go to the house of commons about 
the yarn ; my head was not well enough. 1 know 
not what’s the matter ; it has never been thus before : 
two days together giddy from morning till night, but 
not with any violence or pain ; and 1 totter a little, 
but can make shift to walk. 1 doubt I must fall to my 
]ulls again ; I think of going into the country a little 
way. 1 tell you what you must do henceforward : 
you must enclose your letter in a fair half-sheet of 
paper, and direct the outside to Erasmus Lewis, 
esquire, at my lord Dartmouth’s office at Whitehall ; 
for 1 never go to the coffeehouse, and they will 
gnidge to take in my letters. I forgot to tell you 
that your fftbther was to see me this morning, and^ 
brought me a flask of sweet water for a present, ad- 
mirable for my head ; but I shall not smell to it. 
She is going to Sheen with lady Gifford : she would 
fain send your papers over to you, or give them to 
me. Say what you would have done, and it^ shall 
be done ; because I love Stella, and she is a good 
daughter, they say, and so is Dingley. « 

19. This morning general Webb was to give me 
a visit; he goes with a crutch and a stick, yet was 
forced to make up two pair of stairs. 1 promised to 
dine with him, bub afterward sent my excuses, and 
dined privately in my friend Lewis’s lodgings at 
Whitehall, with whom I had much business to talk 
of relating to the public and myself. Little Harrison 
the Tatler goes to-morrow to the secretaryship I 
got him at Hague, and Mr. St. John has made 
him a present of fifty guineas to bear his charges. 
An't I a good friend t Why are not you a young 
fallow, that 1 might prefer yout 1 had a letter from 
Uem^e from Kinsale : he tells me his commission for 
captain-lieutenant was ready for him at his arrival ; 
so there are two Jackanapeses 1 have donb with. My 
head issome^ing better this evening, though not well. 

20. I vvjis this morning with Mr, Secretary, whose 
packets were just come in, and among them a letter 
from lord Feterborow to me : be writes so well I 
have no mind to answer him, and so kind that I 
must answer him. The emperor’s death mustf I 
think, cause great alterations in Enrope, and, I be- 
lieve, will hasten a peace. W'fe reckon our king 
Cha'des will be chosen emperor, and the duke of 


Savoy set up for Spain ; but I believe he will make 
nothing of it. Dr. Freind and 1 dined in the city 
at a printer’s, but it cost me two shillings in coach- 
hire, and a great deal more this week and month, 
which has been almost all rain, with now and then 
sunshine, and is the truest April that I have known 
these many years. The linve-trees in the park are 
all out in leaves, though not large leaves yet. Wise 
people are going into the country ; but many think 
the parliament can hardly be up these six weeks. 
Mr. Harley was with the queen on Tuesday. 1 bc- 
liev'c certainly he will be the lord-treasurer : I have 
not seen him this week. 

21. Morning, — Lord-keeper, and I, and Prior, 
aiftl sir Thomas Mansel, have appointed to dine this 
day with George Granville. My head, 1 thank 
God, is better; but to b: giddjish three or four 
days together mortified me. I take no snuff, and t 
will be very regular in eating little, and the gentlest 
meats. How does poor Stella just now, with her deans 
and h^ Stoytes 1 Do they give you health for the 
nionej^ou lose at ombre, sirrah 1 What say you to 
that f f^ooT Dingley frets to sec Stella lose that four 
and elevenpence t'other night. Let us rise. Mor- 
row, sirrahs. 1 will rise in spite of jo^ir little tcetli ; 
good morrow. At night.«— O, faith, you are little 
dear saucfiboxes. 1 was Just going in the morning 
to tell you that I bf^an to want a letter from MD, 
and in four minutes after Ford sends rne one 
that he had picked up at % James’s coffeehouse ; 
for I go to no coffeehouse at all. And faith I was 
glad at heart to see it, and to see Stella so brisk. O 
Lord, what pretending t Well, but I won’t answer 
it yet; I’ll keep it for t’other side. Well, we dined 
to-day according to appointment ; lord-keeper went 
away at near eight, I at eight, and I believe the rest 
will be fairly fuelled ; for young Harcourt, lord- 
keeper’s son, began to prattle before 1 came away. 
It will not do with Prior’s lean carcase. I drink 
little, miss my glass often, put water in my wine, 
and go away before the rest, which I take to be (ji 
good receipt for sobriety. Let us put it into rhyme, 
and so make a proverb : 

Drink little ut a time ; ' Mim yo'ir ulan when you can, 

Put water with your wine. And go olT the ftrst man. 

God be thanked, I am much better than I was, 
though something of a tottcrer. I ate but little to- 
day, and of the gentlest meat. I refused ham and 
pigeons, pease-soup, stewed beef, cold salmon, be- 
cause they were too strong. I lake no snuff at all, 
but some herb-snuff prescribed by Dr. RadcliBb. 

Qo to your deans, you couple of queans. 

I believe 1 said tliat already. What care 1 1 what 
cares Presto 1 

22. Morning.-^! must rise and go to the secretary’s. 
Mr. Harley has been out of town this week to re- 
fresh himself before he comes into parliament. O, 
but I must rise, so there is no more to be said ; and 
BO morrow, sirrahs both. Night. — I dined to-day 
with the secretary, who has engaged me for every 
Sunday ; and I was an ^our with him this morning 

in politics, where I told him the objections of 
th«rOctober Club, and he answered all except one, 
— That no inquiries are made into past mismanage- 
ment. But, indeed, I believe they are not yet able 
to make any ; the late ministry were too cunning in 
^eir rogueries, and Jcnced themselves with an act 
of general pardon. I believe Mr. Harley, must be 
lord-treasurer, yet he makes only one difficulty whidi 
is hard to answer ; he must be made a lord, and his 
estate is not large enough, and ho is too generous to 
make it larger ; and if the ministry should change 
soou by any accident, he will be left in the suds. 
Another difficulty is, that if he be mode a peer they 
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^vill want him prodigiously in the house of commons, 
of which he is the great mover, and after him the 
secretary, and hardly any else of weight.* Two 
sliillings more to-day for coach and chair. I shall 
be ruined. 

23. So you expect an answer to your letter, do 

you sol Yes, yes, you shall have an answer, you 
shall, young women. I made a good pun on Satur- 
day to my lord-keeper. After dinner we had coarse 
Doiloy napkins, fringed at each end, upon the table 
to drink with : my lord-keeper spread one of them 
between him qnd Mr. Prior; I told him I was glad 
to sec there was such a fringeship (friendship) be- 
tween 3Ir. Prior and his lordship. Prior swore ** it 
was the worn he had ever heard 1 said “ I thod^ht 
so too but at the same time I thought it was most 
like one of Stella’s that %ver I heard. I dined to- 
day with lord Mountjoy, and this evening saw the 
Venetian ambassador coming from his first public 
audience. His coach was the most monstrous, huge, 
fine, rich, gilt thing that ever 1 saw. 1 loitj^red this 
evening, and came home late. ' 

24. I was this morning to visit the duchess 6f Or- 
mond, wlio has long desired it, or threatened she 
wonhl not let me visit her daughters. I s%t an hour 
with her, and we' were g^od company, when in came 
the coiiiitesa of llellamont, Avith a pox. I went out, 
and we did not know qne anoflier, yet hearing me 
named, she asked, W^t, is that Dr, Swift t" said 
slic! : “ he and I Avere very avoU acquainted and foil 
railing at me Avithout mercy, as a lady told me that 
Av.is there ; yet I ne\or was but once in the company 
of that drab of a countess. Sir Andrew Fount aine 
and 1 dined Avith my ludghbour Van. I design, in 
tAVo days, if jxissible, to go lodge at Chelsea for the 
air, and put myself under a necessity of Avnlking to 
and from London every day. I, >vrit this post to 
the bishop of Clogher a long politic letter to enh^rtain 
him. I am to buy statues aud hamese [Farnesc] for 
tliem, with a vengeance. I have packed aud sealed up 
MO’s twelve letters against I go to Chelsea. I have 
put the last commissions of M D in my account-book ; 
hut if tln.Te he any former ones, I have forgot them. 
I have. Dingley's pocket-book down, and Stella’s 
green silk apron, and the pound of tea ; pray send 
me word if you have any other, and doAvn they shall 
go. I will not answer your letter yet, saucy boxes. 
You are Avith the dean just now, madam Stella, 
losing your money. Why don’t you name what 
numW you have received t you say you have re- 
ceived my letters, but don’t tell the nt^iher. 

2b. 1 Avas this day dining in the city with very 
insignificant, low, and scurvy company. 1 had a 
letter from the archbishop of Dublin, with a long 
denial of the report raised on him, which yet ha.s 
been since assured to me by those who say they have 
it from the first hand ; but I cannot believe them. 
I will show it to the secretary to-morroAV. I will 
not answer yours till I get to Chelsea. 

26. Chelsea. — I have sent two boxes of lumber to 
my friend Dartencufs hou«e, and my chest of Flor- 
ence and other things to Mrs. Vanhomrigh, Avher^ 
dined to-day. 1 was this morning with the secreftiry, 
and showed him the archbishop’s letter, and convinced 
him of his grace's innocence, and I will do the same 
to Mr. Harley. I got here in the stage-coach with 
Patrick and my portmontua for sixpence, and 
six sliillings a week for one silly room with con- 
founded coarse sheets. Wo have had such a horri- 
ble deal of rain, that there is no walking to London, 
and I must go asl came until it mends; and besides, 
the whelp has taken my lodging as far from London 
as tilts town could afford, at least half a mile farther 
• That Lh, among the ministry. 


than he need ; but I must be content. The best is, 
I lodge just over against Dr. Atterbury’s house, and 
yet perhaps I shall not like the place the better for 
that. Well, I’ll stay till to-morrow before I answer 
your letter ; and you must suppose me always writ- 
ing nt Chelsea from henceforward, till 1 alter, and 
say London. This letter goes on Saturday, which 
will bo just a fortnight; so go and cheat Goody 
Stoyte, &c. 

27. Do you know that I fear my whole chest of 
Florence ^is turned sour, at least tlie two first Aasks 
were so, and hardly drinkable. How plaguy unfor- 
tunate aih 1 ! and the secretary’s own tlf^cst I 
ever tasted; and I must not tell him, but be as 
thankful as if it were the best in Christendom. 1 
went to town in the sixpenny stage t6-day, and 
hearing Mr.«Harlcy was no{ at home, I went to see 
him, because I kneAV by the message of his lying 
porter that he was at home. He was very well, aiul 
just going out, but made me promise to dine witii 
him ; and between that, and indeed strolling about, 

1 lost four pound seven shilling#it play with a 

— a — a — bookseller, and got but half a dozen 

books.* 1 will buy no more books now, that's cer- 
tain. Well, I dined at Mr. Harley's, came away at 
six, shifted my gown, cassock, and periwig, and 
walked hither to Chelsea, as 1 ahvays design to do 
when it is fair. I am heartily sorry to find my friend 
the secretary stands a little ticklish Avith the rest of 
the ministr) : there have been one or Iavo disobliging 
things that have happened, too long to tell ; and t’other 
day ill parliament, upon a debate of about thirty-five 
miUious that have not been duly accounted for, Mr, 
Secretary, in his warmth of speech, and zeal for his 
friend Mr. Brydges, on Avhoin part of the blame was 
falling, said, “ heditl not know tliat either Mr. Brydges 
or the late ministry were at all to blame in this mat- 
ter ;” which Avas very desperately spoken, and giving 
up the whole cause ; for the chief quarrel against the 
late ministry Avas the ill management of the treasure, 
and Avas more than all the rest together. 1 had 
heard of this matter, but Mr. Foley beginning to 

l^discourse to-day at table, without naming Mr. St. 
John, 1 turued to Mr. Harlc), aud said, *' if the late 
ministry were not to blame in that article, he (Mr. 
Harley) ought to lose his head for putting the queen 
upon changing them.” He made it a jest : but by 
some, words dropped I easily saw that they take 
things ill of Mr. St. John, and by some hints given 
me from another hand that I deal wnth, 1 am afraid 
the secretary Avill not stand long. This is the fiitc 
of courts. I Avill, if 1 meet Mr. St. John alone on 
Sunday, tell him my opinion, and beg him to set 
himself right, else the coiisequonces may be A-ery 
bad, for I sec not how they can well Avant him nei- 
ther, and he would make a troublesome enemy. But 
enough of politics. 

28. Morning. — I forgot to tell you that Mr. Har- 
ley asked me yesterday how he came# to disoblip^e 
the archbishop of Oubiin I ui>on wiiich (having not 
his letter about me) I told him what the bishop had 
written to me on that subject, and desired I might 
read him l#ic letter some other time. But after all, 
from what I have heard from other hands, I am afraid 
the archblahop is a little guilty. Here is one Brent 
Spencer, a brother of 3Ir. Froby’s, who affirms it, 
and says he lias leave to do so from Charles Deer* 
jng, Avho heard the Avords ; aud Ingoldsby (lord-jus- , 
tico) abused the archbishop, Ac. Well, but now' 
for your saucy letter : I have no room to answer.it: 
0*yes ; enough on t’other aide. Are you no sh^er 1 
Stella jeers Presto for not coming over by Christmas ; 
but indeed Stella dbes not jeer, but repriHaiih poor, 

■ lliis must have been at raffling; for hooks. 
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poor Presto, And how can I come away, and the 
first-fruits not finished t 1 am of opinidii the duke 
of Ormond will do nothing in them before lie goes, 
which will be in a fortnight they say : and then they 
must fall to me to be done in his absence. No, in- 
<leed, I have nothing to print : you know they have 
printed the Miscellanies already. Are they on 
your side yeti If you have my snuff-box Pll 
ha\e your strong-box. Hi, does Stella take snuff 
oga^l or is it only because it is a line boxt — 
Not the Meddle f but the Medley ^ you foolj [A vio- 
lent Wlfig journal.] Yes, yea, a wretched thing, be- 
cause THs^jigamst you Tories : now I thidk it very 
line, and the Examiner a wretched thing. — Twist 
your mouth, sirrah. Guiscard, and -what you will 
read in the narrative, I ordered to he written, and 
nothing else. The Spectator is writt«.n by Steele 
with Addisou^s help; *tis often >ery pretty. Yes- 
tenlay it was made of a noble hint 1 gave him long 
ago for* his Tatlers, about nn Indian supposed to 
write his travels into England. I repent he ever 
had it. 1 inteiidodilo have written a book on that 
subject. 1 believe he has spent it all in one paper, 
and all the under hints there are mine too : but I 
never sec him or Addison. The queen is well, but 
I fear will be no long liver; for 1 am told she has 
sometimes the gout in her bowels (I hate the word 
bowels). ]My ears have been these three months 
past much belter than any time these two years ; Inif 
now they begin to be a little out of order again. My 
head is better, though not right ; but I trust to air 
and walking. You have got my letter, but what 
Humbert 1 suppose 18. Well, my shin has been 
well this month. No, Mrs. Westlcy came away 
without her husband’s knowledge, while she was in 
the country ; she has written to me for some tea. — 
The) lie; Mr. Harlej’s wound was very terrible; 
he had convulsions, and very narrowly escaped. The 
bruise was nine times worse than the wound ; he is 
weak still. Well, Brooks married; I know all that. 

I am sorry for Mts. Walls* eye ; I hope Tis better. 

U yes, you arc great walkers; but 1 have, heard them 
hay, “ iluclhlalkers, little walkers;’* and I beUe>e«| 
I may apply the old proverb to you — 

*• If you talk’d no more than you Mulk’d, 

Tliose that thiuk you wits would bo balk'd.** 

Yes, Stella shall have a large-printed Bible ; 1 have 
put it down among my commissions for MD. •! am 
glad to hear you have taken the fancy of inte|idiiig 
to read the Bible. Fox take the box ; is liot it come 
yeti this is trusting to your young fcllous, young 
women ; *tis your fault ; I thought you had such 
power with Sterne, that he would fly over Mount 
Atlas to serve you/s You say you are not splenetic ; 

but if you be, faith you will break poor Presto’s 

I won’t say the rest ; but 1 vow to God, if 1 could 
decently come over now, I would, and leave all 
schemes of politics and ambition for ever. I have 
not the opportunities here of preserving my health 
by riding, &c., that 1 he^e inCIreland ; and the 
want of health is a great cooler of making one’s 
court. You guess right about my being bit mth a 
direction from Walls, and the letter frorai®MI); I be- 
lieve 1 described it in one of my last. This goes to- 
night ; and 1 must now rise and walk toetown, and 
walk back in the evening. God Almighty bless and 
preserve poor MI). Farewell. 

O faith, don't think, saucy noses, that I’ll All this 
third side ; 1 can’t stay a letter above a fortnight : 
it n^t go then ; and you would rather see a short 
one like this than want it a week longer. • 

My humble service to the dean, and Mrs.'WallffHnd 
good kind bearl) Mrs.Sloyfe, uiiiif honest (’aUieriiic. 


LETTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

Chelsea, April 38. 1711. 

At night. — I say at night because I finished my 2l8t 
this morning here, and put it into the post-ofiice my 
own self, like a good boy, I think 1 am a little be- 
fore you now, young women ; I am writing my 22nd, 
and have received your 13th.* 1 got to town between 
twelve and one, and put on my new gown and peri- 
wig, and dined with lord Abercorn, where I had not 
been since the marriage of his son lord Paisley, who 
has got ten thousand pounds witli a wife. 1 am 
now a country gentleman. I walked home as 1 
went, and am a little weary, and am got into bed. 
I btfpe in God the air and exercise will do me a 
little good. I have been inquiring about statues for 
Mrs. Ashe : I made lady 4.bercom go with me ; and 
will send them word next post to Clogher. I hate 
to buy for her : I’m sure she’ll maunder. I am go- 
ing to study. 

29. 1 had a cliarining walk to and from town to- 
day : I washed, shaved, and all, and changed gown 
and perbvig, by half an hour after nine, and went 
to the secretary, who told me how he had differed 
W'ith his friends in parliament : I apprehended tliis 
division, And told him a great deal.of it. I went to 
court, and there several mentioned it to me as what 
they much disliked, I dined with the secretary ; 
and w’c proposed some hus^i^ss of importance in the 
afternoon, which he broke to me first, and said how 
he and Mr. Harley were convinced of the necessity 
of it ; yet he suffered one of his under-sccretaries to 
come upon us after dinner, who stayed till six, and 
so nothing was done : and what care II He shall 
send to me the next tinqpivarid ask twice. To-mor- 
row I go to the elcctmu at Westminster school, 
where lads are chosen for the university : they say 
’tia a sight, and a |^reat trial of wits. Our expedition 
fleet is but just sailed : I believe it will come to no- 
thing. ]Slr. Secretary frets at Ihcir tediousiicss, but 
hopes great things from it, though he owns four or 
five princes are in the secret ; and for that reason I 
fear it is no secret to France. There are eight regi- 
ments ; and the admiral is your Walker’s* brother, 
the midwife. 

30. Morn. — I am here in a pretty pickle : it rains 
hard ; and the cunning natives of Chelsea have out- 
witted me, and taken up all the three stage-coaches. 
What shall I dol 1 must go to town: this is your 
fault. I cannot walk : I’ll borrow a coat. This is 
the blind side of my lodging out of town ; I must 
expect such ^conveniences as these. Faith I’ll 
walk in the ruin. Morrow. — At night. I got a 
gentleman's chaise by chance, and so went to town 
for a shilling, and lie this night in town. 1 was at 
the election of lads at Westminster to-day, and a 
very silly thing it is ; but they say there wifi be fine 
doings to-morrow. I dined with Dr. Freiiid, the 
second master of the school, witli a dozen parsons 
and others ; Prior would make me stay. Mr. 
Harley is to hear the election to-morrow ; ami we 
iwe all to dine with tickdis, and hear fine speeches. 
'Tii terrible rainy weatlicr again : I lie at a friend’s 
in the city. 

May 1. 1 wish you a merry May-day, and a 
thousand more. I wfis balked at Westminster ; 1 
came too late : I heard no speeches nor verses. 
-•-They would not lei me into their dining-place for 
want of a ticket ; and I would not send in for one, 
because Mr. Harley excused his coming, and Atter- 
bury was not there ; and I cared not for the rest : 
and so my friend Lewis and I dined with Kit Mus- 
grave, if you know such a man ; and the weather 
* Hir Qiamherlaiu Walker, a colebrated accouohear. 
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mending I walked gravely home this evening ; and 
HO r design to wddk and walk till I am well : I foncy 
myself a little better already. How does poor 
Stella t Dingley is well enough. Go, get you gone, 
naughty girl, you are well enough. O dear MD, 
contrive to have some share of the country this 
spring : go to Finglas, or Donnybrook, or Clogher, 
or Killala, or Lowth. Have you got your box yeti 
Yes, yes. Doti*t write to me again till this letter 
goes : 1 must make haste, that I may write two for 
one. Go to the Bath : I hope you are now at the 
Bath, if you had a mind to go ; or go to Wexford : 
do something for your living. Have you given up 
my lodging according to order 1 I have had just 
now a compliment from dean Atterbury's lady«^ to 
command the garden and library, and whatever the 
house affords. I lodge just over against them ; but 
the dean is in town with his convocation : so I have 
my dean and prolocutor as well Jia you, young wo- 
men, though he has not so good wine nor so much 
most. * 

2. A ftuc day, but begins to grow a little warm ; 
and that makes your little fat Presto swes^ in the 
forehead. Pray, are not the fine buns sold here in 
our town ; was it not Jirrrrrrrrrare Chehea Bmis f 
I bought one tu-day in, my walk ; it cost me a 
penny : it was stale, and I did not like it, as the 
man said, v^c. Sir Andrew Feuntaine and I dined 
at Afrs. Vanhomrigh's ; and had a flask of my Flo- 
rence, which lies in their cellar ; and so I came home 
gravely, and saw nobody of consequence to-day. 1 
am very easy here, nobody jdaguing me in a morn- 
ing; ami Patrick sa^es many a score lies. I sent 
over to Mrs. Atterbury, to know whether I might 
wait on her! but she is gVH^e a visiting: wc have 
exchanged some compliments, hut I have not seen 
her jet. We have no news in our town. 

.3, I did not go to town to-day, it was so terrible 
raitiy ; nor have I stirred out of my room till eight 
this evening ; when 1 crossed the way to see Mrs. 
Atterbury, ainl thank her for her civilities. She 
would needs semi me some veal, and small beer, and 
ale, to-day at dinner ; and I liave lived a scurvj', 
dull, splenetie daj', for want of MD: I often 
thought how happy I could have been had it rained 
eight thousand times more, if MD had been with a 
body. My lord Rochester is dead this morning ; 
tliey say at one o’clock; and I hear he died sud- 
denly. To-morrow I shall know more. He is a 
great loss to us : T cannot think who will succeed 
him as lord-president. ' 1 have been writing a long 
letter to lord Peterborow, and am dul?. 

4. I tlined to-day at lord Shelburne’s, where lady 
Jivrry made me a present of four India handker- 
chiefs, which I have a mind to keep for little MD, 
only that I had rather, &c. I have been a mightj' 
handkerchief-monger, and have bought abundance 
of snuff once since I have left ofF\aking snuff. And 
I am resolved, when I come over, MO shall be ac- 
quainted with lady Kerry ; we have stmek up a mighty 
friendship ; and she has much better sense than any 
other lady of your country.® We are almost in Io||b 
with one another: but she is most egregiously ugly ; 
but perfectly well bred, aud governable as I please. I 
am resolved, when I come, to keep no company but 
MD ; jou know I kept my resolution last lime ; and, 
except Mr, Addison, conversed with none but you 
and your club of deans and Stoytes. 'Tis thrCe 
weeks, young women, since I had a letter fW)m you ; 
and yet, methinks, 1 would not have another for five 
pound till this is gone ; and yet I send every day to 
the coffeehouse, and I would fain have a letter, 
and not have a letter ; and 1 don't know what, 
nor I don't know how ; and this goes on very slow ; 
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'tis a week to-morrow since I began it. 1 am a poor 
country gentleman, and don’t know how the world 
passes. Do you know that every syllable I write I 
hold my lips just for all the world as if I were bilk- 
ing in our own little language to MD. Faith, 1 am 
very sjlly ; but I can't help it for my life. I got 
home early to-night. My solicitors, that used to 
ply me every morning, knew not where to find me ; 
and I am so happy not to hear Patrick, Patrick, 
called a hundred times every morning. But T hiok- 
ed backward, and find I have said this before. V.^hat 
care II gd to the dean and roast the oranges, 

5. I dined to-day with my friend Lewis,.,yAd we 
were deep in politics how to save the present mi- 
nistry ; for I am afraid of Mr. Secretary, as I believe 
I told you. 1 went in the evening to see aMr. Har- 
ley ; and upon my word I was in perfect joy. Mr, 
Secretary wsfs just going out of the door ; but I 
made him come hack, and there was the old Satur- 
daj*^ club, lord-keeper, lord Rivers, Mr. SccretJiryi 
Mr. Harley, and I ; the Urst time since his stabbing. 
Mr. Secretary went away ; buL I sUiyed till nine, 
and made Mr. Harley show me nis breast, aud tell 
all the story : and 1 showed him the archbishop of 
Dublin’s letter, and defended him effectually. We 
were all in mighty good humour. — Lordrkceper and 
I left them together, and I walked liere after nine, 
two miles, and 1 found a parson drunk fighting with 
a seaman, and Patrick and I were so wise to part 
them, but the seaman followed him to Chelsea, 
cursing at him, and the parson slipped into a house, 
and 1 know no more. It mortified me to see a man 
in my coat so overtaken. — A pretty scene for one 
that just came from sitting with the prime ministers : 
I had no money in my pocket, and so could not be 
robbed. However, nothing but Mr, Harley shall 
make me take such a journey again. We don’t yet 
know who will be president in lord Rochester’s 
room. I measured, and found that the penknife 
would have killed Mr. Harley, if it had gone but 
half the breadth of my thumb-nail lower ; so near 
was he to death. I was so curious to ask him what 
were his thoughts wliile they were c.-yrrying him 
*liomc in the chair. He said, he concluded himself 

a dead man. He will not allow that Giiiscard gave 
him the second stab, though my lord-keeper, who is 
blind, and 1 that was not there, are positive in it. 
He wears a plaster still as broad as half-a-crown. 
Smolfp how wide the lines are, but faith 1 don’t do 
it on’purpqse : but I have changed my side in this 
new Chelsea bed, and 1 don’t know how methinks, 
but it is so unfit, and so awkward, never saw the like. 

6. You must remember to enclose your letters in 

a fair paper, aud direct the outsidj* thus : — To Ei*as- 
iiius Lewis, esq., at my lord Dartmouth's office at 
■Whitehall ; I said so before, hut it may miscu.^ry, 
j'ou know, j'ct I think none ot iny letters did jver 
miscarry ; fiiith I think never oue, among nil the 
privateers and the storms ; O faith, m^* letters aro 
too good to be los|. * 

MB’s lettA-a may tarry. 

But never miscarry, 


as the old {roman used to say. And indeed, how 
should they miscarry, when they never come before 
their timeJ It was a terrible rainy day ; yet I made 
a shift to steal fair weather over head enough to go 
and come in. I ^vas early with the secretm^, and 
dined with him afterward. In the morning I began 
to chide him, and tell him my fears of his pro ' 
iiigs. But Arthur Moore came up and 
h^. But I forgot, for you never heard 
Moore.* But when I get Mr. Harley aWhS- 1, 

» Brother to the earl Sf Drogheda, lord coinmisrionor 
30th Sept., 1710 . . 
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know t!ie bottom. You will have Dr. Raymond 
over before this letter, and what care yojj t 

7. 1 hope and believe my walks every day do me 
good. 1 was busy at home, and set out late this 
moniing, and dined with Mrs. Vanhomrigh, at 
whose lodgings I always change my gown and peri- 
wig. 1 visiteil this afternoon, and, among dthers, 
poor Biddy Floyd, who is very red, but I believe 
Avon't be much marked. As 1 was coming liome 1 
met sir George Beaumont in the Pall-mall, who 
woi^ld needs walk with me as far as Buckingham- 
house. 1 was telling him of my head : he said he 
had b een ill of the same disorder, and by all means 
forbid mc^ohea tea, which, he said, always gave it 
him ; and that Dj. Katcliffc said it was very bad. 
Now 1 h:yl observed the same thing, and have left 
it otf this month, havgig found mjsclf ill after it 
several times; and I mention it thaf, Stella may 
consider it for her poor outi little head : a pound 
lies ready packed up, and directed for ]^Ir.s. Walls, 
to be sent by the first convenience. Mr. Secretary 
told me yc&terday that Mr. Harley would this week 
be lord-lieasurer aAd a peer, so I expect it every 
day; yet perhaps it may not be till parliament is 
up, which W’ill be in a fortnight. 

8. I W'as to-daj with the duke of Ormond, and 
recommondfed to him the case of poor Joe Beau- 
mont, who promises me to do him all justice and fa- 
vour, and give him ^encouragement : and desired I 
would give a memorial to Ned Southwell about it, 
which I will, and so tell Joe when you see him, 
though he knows it alrcad) by a letter 1 writ to Mr. 
Warburtori.* It was bloody hot walking to-day. 1 
dined in the cit}, and went and came by water ; and it 
rained so this evening again, that I thought I should 
hardl} be able to get a dry hour to walk home in. 
I’ll send to-morrow to the coffeehouse for a letter 
from MD ; but I would not have one, methinks, till 
this is gone, as it shall on Saturday. 1 vUlted the 
duchess of Ormond this morning ; she dues not go 
over with the duke. 1 spoke to her to get a lad 
touched for the evil, the son of a grocer iu Capel- 
street, one ^11 ; the ladies have bought sugar and 
uhims of him. Mrs. Mary u«:ed to go there often. ^ 
This is Patrick’s account; and the poor fellow has 
been here some months with his boy. But the 
queen has not been able to touch, and it now grows 
so warm 1 fear she will not at ull.^ Go, go, go to 
the dean’s, and let him carry jou to Domijbeook, 
and cut asparagus. Has Parvisul sent }uu any this 
yeart*" I cannot sleep in the beginniftgs of the 
nights, the heat or something hinders me, and I am 
drowsy in the mornings. 

0. Dr. Frcind came this moming to visit Attcr- 
bury*s lady and children as a ph}8ieian, and per- 
suaded me to go with him to town in his chariot. 
He told ipc he had been an hour before with sir 
Choi alley Dering, Charles Dering's nephew', and 
head of that family in Kent, for wliich he is knight 

the shire.* He said he left him dying of a pistol- 
shot quite through the^bodj* by one Mr. Thornhill.*^ 
— They fought at sword and pistol this morning in 
Tuttlc-ficlds ; their pistols so near that the muzzles 
touched. Thornhill discharged first, aftd Deriag, 
having received the shot, discharged his pistol as 
he was falling, so it went into the air. 'rte story of 
this quairel is long. Thornhill had lost seven teeth 
by a kick in the mouth from Dering, who bad first 

* 5^. curate at i^aracor. 

” WMd Anne was the last sovereiffn who practiseil this att-, 
pmlitloa 

i fi*** Swift’s garden at Laraixtr. • 

TlmmhiU wa* truid Rt Ihn Old nnilcy,Miiy 
'5 J^dlty of innnrta^gTitcr. He was soon 

sner g^itod on Tiiniham'groen. Sve Jourtml, Ang. 21 . 


knocked him down : this was above a fortnight ago, 
Dering was next week to be married to a fine young 
lady. This makes a noise here, but you won’t value 
it. W'ell, Mr. Harley, lord-keeper, and one or two 
more, arc to be made lords immediately ; their pa- 
tents are now passing, and 1 read the preamble 
[written by the dean] to Mr. Harley’s, full of his 
praises. Lewis and I dinc‘d with Ford; 1 foumi 
tlie wine : two flasks of my Florence, and two bot- 
tles of six that Dr. Raymond sent me of French 
wine ; be sent it to me to drink with sir Ruhert 
Raymond and Mr. Harley’s brother, whom 1 had 
introduced him to ; but they never could find time 
to come : and now 1 have left the town, and it is 
tun^late. — Ru}moiid will think it a cheat. What 
care I, sirrah t 

10. Pshaw, pshaw, Patrick brought me four let- 
ters to-day: from Dilly at Bath; Joe; Parvisol ; 
and, w'hut was the fourth, who can tell! Stand 
away, who’ll guess 1 who can it be 1 You, old man 
with a stick, can }^)ll tell who the fourth is from t 
Iss, an please your honour, it is from one madam 
Ml), No. 14. Well ; but I can’t send this away 
now, betausc it was here, and I was in town, but it 
shall go on Saturday, and this is Thursday night, 
and it will be time enough for "Wexford. — Take my 
mctliod : I write here to ‘Parv isof to lend Stella 
twenty pounds, and Jo take her note proiiiissorv to 
pay it in half a year, &c. You shall see, and if you 
want more let me know afterward ; and be sure my 
money shall be always paid constantly too. Have 
you been good or ill housewives, prayf 

11. Joe has written to me to get him a collector’s 
place, nothing else ; he says all the w'orld knows o£ 
my great intimacy with^uHr. Harley, and that the 
smallest word to film will do. ’J'his is the constant 
cant of puppies who are at a distance, and strangers 
to courts and ministers. My answer is this ; which 
pray send : That I am ready to serve Joe as far as I 
can ; that 1 have spoken to the duke of Ormond 
about his money, as I writ to Wurburton; that, for 
the particular he mentions, it is a work of time 
which 1 cannot think of at present. But if accidents 
and opiKirtunities should happen hereafter, 1 would 
not be wanting; that 1 know best how far my credit 
goes ; that he is at a distance, and cannot judge ; 
Uiat 1 would be glad tq do him good ; and, if for- 
tune throws an opportunity in my way, 1 shall not 
be wanting. This is my answer ; w'hieh jou may 
send or road to him. Pray contrive that Parvisol 
may not run away with my»two hundred pounds, 
but get Burtoiils [a celebrated Dublin banker J note, 
and let the money be returned me by bill. Don’t 
laugh, for I will be suspicious. Teach Parvisol to 
enclose, and direct the outside to Mr. Lewis, 
will answer your letter in iny next, only what 1 take 
notice of here excepted. I forgot to tell you that 
at the court of requests to-day J could not find a 
dinner 1 liked, and it grew late, and 1 dined with 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh, &c. 

12. Moming. 1 will finish this letter before 1 go 
to town, because 1 shall <je busy, and have neither 
tiro^ nor place there. Farewell, &c. &c. 

LETTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

Chrises, May 12. 1711. 

1»SBNT you my 22nfi this afternoon in town. I 
dined with Mr. Harley and the old club, lord Rivera, 

lord-keeper, and Mr. Secretary They raljied me 

last week, and said I must have Mr. St. John’s 
leave, so 1 writ to him yesterday, that, foreseeing I 
should never dine again witli sir Simon Horcoiirt, 
knight, and Robert Harley, esq., 1 was resolved to 
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<lo it to-day. The jest is, that before Saturday next 
we expect they will be lords; for Mr. Harley’s 
])atent is drawing to be earl of Oxford. Mr. 
Secretary and 1 came away at seven, and he broug:ht 
me to our town’s end in his coach ; so I lost tny 
walk. St. John read my letter to the company, 
which was all raillery, and passed purely. 

13. It rained all last ni^'ht and this mornings as 
heavy as lead ; but I just got fair w’eathcr to walk 
to town before church. The roads are all over in 
deep puddle. The hay of our town is almost fit to 
be mowed. I went to court after church, (as I al- 
ways do on Sundays,) and then dined with Mr. 
Secretary, who has engaged me for every Sunday, 
and poor Ml) dined at home upon a hit of veal wid 
a pint of wine. Is it not plaguy insipid to tell you 
every day when I dinel yet now I have got into the 
way of it, 1 cannot forbear it neither. Indeed, Mr. 
Vresto, you had hotter go answer MD’s letter, No. 
14. ril answer it when I please, Mr. Doctor. 
What’s that you sayl The court was very full this 
nioming, expecting Mr. Harley would be declared 
earl of Oxford, and have the treasurer’s staff. Mr. 
Harley never comes to court at all ; somebody there 
asked me the reason ; Why, said I, the lord of Ox- 
foiil knows. 11^ always^ goes to the queen by the 
back stairs. 1 was told for certain your jackanapes, 
lord Santry, w'as dead ; eaptasu Cammock assured 
me so ; and now he's alive again, they say ; but 
that shan’t do ; he shall be dead to me as long as 
he lives. Dick Tighc and I meet and never stir our 
hats. I am resolved to mistake him for Withering- 
ton, the little nasty lawyer that came up to me so 
sternly at the castle the day I left Ireland. 1*11 ask 
the gentleman 1 saw walmng with him how long 
Witherington has been in town. 

14. 1 went to town to-day by water. The hail 
quite discouraged me from walkiifg, and there is no 
shade in the greatest part of the way : I took the 
first boat, and had a footman my conqianion ; then 
wont agfiin by water, and dined in the city’ with a 
printer, to whom I carried a pamphlet in manuscript 
that Mr. Secretary gave me. The printer sent it to 
the secretary for his approbation, and be desired me 
to look it over, which I did, and found it a very 
scurvy piece. The reason I tell you so is, because 
it was done by your parson Slgp, Scrap, Flap, (what 
d’ye call him?) Trap, your chancellor’s chaplain. 
’Tis called** A Character of the present Set of Whigs,’' 
and is going to be printed, and no doubt the author 
will take care to produtPe it iii Ireland. Dr. Frcind, 
W'as with me, and pulled out a twopenny pamphlet 
just published called “The State of "Wit,’* gi'iing a 
character of all the papers that have come out of late. 
Vhe author seems to be a Whig, yet he speaks very 
highly of a paper culled the Examiner, and says 
the supposed author of it is Dr. Swift. But above 
all tilings he praises the Tatlers and Spectators ; and 
I believe Steele and Addison were privy to the print- 
ing of it. Thus is one treated by these impudent 
dogs. And that villain Curl has scraped up some 
trash, and calls it Dr. Swift’s Miscellanies, with tl^e 
name at large, and I can get no satisfaction of l|im. 
Nay, Mr. Harley told me he had read it, and only 
laughed at mo before lord-keeper and the rest. 
Since I came home 1 have been sitting with the pro- 
locutor, dean Atterbury, who is my neighbour over 
the way ; but gcnerallly keeps In town with his con- 
vocation. 'Tis late, &c. 

I. 5, My walk to town to-day was after ten, and 
prodigiously hot : I dined with lord Shelburne, and 
have desired Mrs. Pratt, who lodges there, to carry 
over Mrs. Walls' tea ; I hope she will do it, and 
they talk of going in a fortnight. My way is this : 


I leave my beat gown and periwig at Mrs. Vanhom- 
rigli’s, thcgi walk up the Pall-mall, through the 
park, out at Buckingh-am-house, and so to Chelsea 
a little beyond the church : 1 set out about sunset, 
and get here in something less than an hour ; it is 
two good miles, and just five thousand seven hundred 
and forty-eight steps ; so tliere is four miles a day 
walking, without reckoning what I walk while I 
stay in town. When 1 pass the Mall in the evening 
it is prodigious to see the number of ladies walking 
there ; and 1 always cry shame at the ladies of .Ire- 
land, whes never walk at all, as if their legs^wcre o1 
no use but to be laid aside. I have been now >lroost 
three weeks here, and I thank God am tilhcn bettei 
in my head, if it does but continue. 1 tell you what ; 
if I was with you, when we went to Stoyte at 
Doimybrook. we would only take a coach to the 
hither end m Stephen’s-green, and from thence go 
every step on foot, yes faith, every step ; it would 
do: DI)^ goes as avcU as Presto. Everybody tells 
me 1 look better alread/; for faith I lookcU sadly, 
that’s certain. My breakfast is milk porridge: 1 
don’t love it, faith 1 hate it, but ’tis cheap and whole- 
some ; and 1 hate to be obliged to either of those 
qualities for anything. 

16. I wonder why Presto will be so tedious in 
answering M D's letters ; because he would keep the 
best to the last I suppose, ^cll, Presto must be 
huinourcd, it must be as he willliave it, or there will 
be ail old to do. Dead with heat, are not you veiy 
hot? My walks make my forehead sweat rarely; 
sometimes my moniing journey is by water, as it 
was to-day with one parson Kichardsoii, who came 
to see me, on his going to Ireland ; and with him I 
send Mrs. Walls* tea, and three books I got from the 
lords of the treasury for the college [university of 
Dublin], 1 dined with lord Shelburne to-day; 
lady Kerry and Mrs. Pratt are going likewise for 
Ireland. — Lord, I forgot, 1 dined with Mr, Prior to- 
day, at his house, with dean Atterbury and others ; 
and came home pretty late, and I think I’m in a 
fuzz, and don’t know what I say, never saw the like. 

17, SteiTie came hero by water to ®qe me this 
I'^morning, and 1 went back with him to his boat. 

He tells me that Mrs. Edgworth married a fellow 
ill her journey to Chester : so I believe she little 
thought of anybody’s box but her own. I desired 
Stenie to give me directions where to get the box 
in ClJester, which he says he will to-morrow, and 1 
will write to Hichai'dson to get it up there as he goes 
by, and whip it over. It is directed to Mrs. Curry; 
you must caution her of it, and desire, her to send 
it you when it comes, Sterne says Jemmy Leigh 
loves London mightily : that makes him stay so long, 
1 believe, and not Sterne’s business, which Mr. 
Harley’s accident has put much backward. We 
expect now every day that he will be earl of Oxford 
and lord -treasurer. His patent is passing; but they 
say, lord-keeper’s not yet, at least his son, young 
liarcourt, told me so t’other day. I dined to-day 
privately with my friend Lewis at his lodgings at 
Whitehall. T’oUier day at W'hitehall I met a lady 
of my acquaintance, whom I had not seen before 
since I caAe to England ; we were mighty glad to 
see each other, and she has engaged me to visit her, 
as 1 desigi) to do. It is one Mrs. Colledge : she has 
lodgings at Whitehall, having been seamstress to 
King William, worth three hundred a year. Her 
father was a fanatic joiner, hanged for treason in 
Shaftesbury’s plot. This noble person and I were 
brought acquainted, some years ago, by lady BecMdy.L 
1 love good creditable acquaintance ; 1 love to pe 
the worst of the qpmpany : 1 am not of Uiose»that 
• 111 this paoage DB signifies both Dlogley and Slelt4. 
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say, for want of company, welcome trumpery. 1 
was this cveninj^ with lady Kerry and ^(rs. Pratt at 
Vauxhall, to hear tiie nightinji^alcs ; but they are 
almost past singing. 

18. J was hunting the secretary to-day in vain 
about some business, and dined with colonel Crowe, 
late governor of Barbadoes, and your friend 8 ternc 
was the third : he is very kind to Sterne, and helps 
him in his business, which lies asleep till Mr. Harley 
is lord-treasurer, because nothing of moment is now 
donr in the treasury, the change being expected every 
day. J sat with dean Atterbury till ohe o'clock 
after I^me home ; so 'tis late, &c. 

19. D 6 '''^'Ou know that about our town we are 
mowing already and making hay, and it smells so 
sweet as we walk through the ftowery meads ; but 
the hay-making nymphs arc perfect drabs, nothing 
BO clean and pretty as farther in the Couhtry. There 
1 ft a' mighty increase of dirty wenches in straw hats 
since 1 knew London. I stayed^t home till five 
’o'clock,*and dined with dctfii Atterbury ; then went 
by water to Mr. Harley's, where the Saturday club 
was met, with the addition of the duke of Shrews- 
hnry. 1 whispered lord Rivers that I did not like 

' to see a stranger among us ; and the rogue told it 
' aloud: but Mr. Secretary said the duke writ to have 
leave : so I appeared satisfied, and so we laughed. 

Secretary told me the duke of Bukingham had 
been talking to him much about me, and desired m 3 ; 
acquaintance. 1 answered, it could not be ; for he 
had not made sufficient advances. Then the duke 
of Shrewsbury said he thought that duke was not 
used to make advances. 1 said 1 could not help 
that ; fur 1 always expected advances in proportion 
to men's quality, and more from a duke than other 
men. The duke replied that he did not mean any- 
thing of his quality; which was handsomely said 
enough, for he meant his pride : and I have invented 
. a notion to believe that nobody is proud. At ten all 
the company went away ; and from ten till twelve 
Mr. Harley and I sat together, where we talked 
through a great deal of matters 1 had a mind to settle 
with him, aj^ then walked in u fine moonshine night 
to'Chelsea, where I got by one. Lord Rivers con- ’ 
lured me not to walk so late ; but 1 would, because I 
had no other way ; but 1 had no money to lose. 

20. By what lord-keeper told me last night, I find 
he will not be made a peer so soon, but Mr. Harlc 3''9 
patent for carl of Oxford is now drawing, and will 
he done, in three days. We made him ow^ it, which 
he did scurvily, and then talked of it like the rest. 

' Mr. Secretary had too much company with him to- 
day ; so I came away soon after dinner. I give no 
man liberty to swear or talk h — dy, and 1 found 
some of them wer$ in constraint, so I left them to 
themselves. I wish you a merry Whitsuntide, and 
pray tell mft how you pass away your time : hut faith, 
you are going to Wexford, and 1 fear this letter is 
too late ; it shall go on Thursday, and sooner it can- 
m)t, I have *80 much business to hinder me an- 
tiWering yours* Where must I direct in your ab- 
sence t Do you quit your lodgings 1 

21. Going to town this morning, I met in the Fall- 
mall a clergyman of Ireland, whom 1 love very well, 
and was glad to see, and with him a little mckanapes 
of Ireland too, who married Nanny Swift, uncle 
Adam's daughter, one Perry ; perhaps you may have 
heard of him. His wife has sent him here to get a 
place from Lownds ; because my uncle and Lownds 
married two sisters, and Lowttds is a great man here 
in the Leasury :* hut by good luck I have no 

• Gay addressed some humorous verses '* To my very in- 
genious anil worthy Friend Wiilinm Lufvnds, Esq., Author of 
that celehratwl Treatise in folio, caUed the UndTax Bill." 
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quaintance with him: however, he expected I should 
he his friend to Lownds, and one word of mine, &c- ; 
the old cant. But I will not go two yards to help 
him, 1 dined with Mrs. Yanhomrigh, where 1 keep 
my best gown ahd periwig to put on when 1 come to 
town and be a spark. 

23. I dined to-day in the city, and coming homo 
this evening 1 met sir Thomal Mansel and Mr. Lewis 
in the park. Lewis whispered me that Mr. Harley's 
patent for carl of Oxford was passed in Mr. secretary 
St. John's office ; so to-morrow or next day 1 sup- 
pose he will be declared earl of Oxford, and have 
the staff. This man has grown by persecutions, 
turnings out, and stabbing. What Waiting, and 
erq^ding, and bowing, will be at his levee ! yet if 
human nature be capable of so much constancy, I 
should believe he will be the same man still, bating 
the necessary forms of grandeur he must keep up. 
'Tis late, sirrahs, and Pll go sleep. 

23. ^Morning. 1 sat up late last night, and waked 
late to-day ; but w^ll now answer your letter in bed 
before I go to town, and will send it to-morrow ; for 
perhaps 3 'ou mayn't go so soon to Wexford. — No, 
you are Aot out in your number : the last was No. 14, 
and so I told you twice or thrice ; >vill you never he 
satisfied t What shall we do for poor Stella 1 Go to 
Wexford, for God’s sake : 1 wish you were to walk 
there by three miles a^lay, witha goo<l lodging at every 
mile's end. Walking has done mo so much good that I 
cannot but prescribe it often to poor Stella. Parvisol 
has scut me a hill for fifty pounds, which 1 am sorry 
for, having not written to him for it, only mentioned it 
two months ago ; hut 1 hope he will be ^le to tell you 
what I liavc drawn upon him for ; he never scut me 
any sum before hut one hill of tw'enty pounds, half 
a year ago. You are welcome as my blood to every 
farthing I have in the world ; and all that grieves 
me is, 1 am not ric^ier, forMO's sake, as hope saved. 
I suppose you give up your lodgings when yon go 
to Wexford ; yet that will be inconvenient too : )ct 
I wish agsiin you were under the necessity of ram- 
bling the country till Michaelmas, faith. No, let 
him keep the shelves, with a pox ; yet they are ex- 
acting people about those four w’eeks, or Mrs. Brent 
may have the shelves, if slie please. I am obliged 
to your dean for his kind olfer of lending me money. 
Will that be enough sayl A hundred pe«q»lo 
would lend me money, or to any man wdio has not 
the reputation of a squanderer. O faith, I shoiihl 
he glad to he in the same kingdom with MI), how- 
ever, although you were at» Wexford, But I am 
kept here by a most capricious fate, which I would 
break through if I could do it with decency or 
honour. To return without some mark of distinc- 
tion would look extremely little ; and 1 would like- 
wise gladly be somewhat richer than I am. I will 
say no more, but beg you to he easy till Foitune take 
her course, and to believe that MD's felicity is the 
great end 1 aim at in all my pursuits. And so let 
us talk no more on this subject, which makes fne 
melancholy, and that I would fain divert. Believe 
nm, no man breathing ftl present has less share of 
happiness in life than 1 : I do not say I am unhappy 
at all, hut that everything here is tasteless to me for 
want of being where 1 would he. And so a short 
sigh, and no more of this. Well, come, and let's 
sec what's next, young women. Pox take Mrs, 
Bdgworth and Stemh : I will take some methods 
about that box. What orders would you have mo 
give about the picture T Can't you do with it as if 
it were your own 1 No, I hope Manley will keep 
his place, for 1 hear nothing of sir Thomas Franklin’s 
losing his. Send nothing under cover to Mr. Ad- 
dison, but to Erasmus Lewis, esq., at my lorikDart- 
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* mouth’s office at Whitehall. Direct your outside 
80 . Poor dear Stella, don’t write in the dark, nor 
in the light neither, but dictate to Diiigley ; she is a 
naughty healthy girl, and may drudge for both. 
Are you good company together 1 and don’t you 
quarrel too often! Pray, love one another, and kiss 
one another just no\f, as Dingley is reading this: 
for you quarrelled this morning just after Mrs. 
Margot had poured water on Stella’s head : 1 heard 
the little bird say so. Well, I have answered every- 
thing in your letter that required it, and yet the 
second side is not full. I’ll come home at night, 
and say more ; and to-morrow this goes for certain. 
Uo, get }ou gone tK> your own chambers, and let 
Presto rise like a modest gentleman, and wall^oto 
town. 1 fancy I begin to sweat less in the forehead 
by constant walking thanl used to do ; but then I 
shall be so sunburnt, the ladies won’t like me. 
Come, let me rise, sirrahs. ISIorrow. At night. — I 
dined with Ford to-day at his lodgings, and I found 
wine out of my own cellar, some of my own cheat of 
the great duke’s wine : it begins to turn. They say 
wine with you in Ireland is half-a-crown ^ bottle. 
’Tis as Stella says, nothing that once grows dear in 
Ireland ever grows cheap again, except com, with a 
pox, to ruin the .parson. . I had a letter to-day from 
the archbishop of Dublin, giving me farther thanks 
about vindicating him to Mr.«41arlcy and Mr. St. 
John, and telling me a long story about your may or*9 
election, wherein I«find he has had a finger, and 
given way to farther talk about him ; but we know 
nothing of it here yet. This walking to and fro, 
and dressing 'myself, takes up so much of my time, 
that I cannot go among company so much as for- 
merly ; yet what must a body do ! I thank God I 
yet continue much bettei since I left the town ; I 
know not how long it may last. I am sure it has 
done me some good for the prescift. I do not totter 
ns 1 did, but walk firm as a cock, only once or twice 
for a minute, I do$<U know how ; but it went off, 
and I never followed it. Does Dingley read my 
hand as well as ever t Do you, sirrah 1 Poor Stella 
must not read Presto’s ugly small hand. Preserve 
your eyes, if you be wise. Your friend Walls’s tea 
will go in a day or two toward Chester by one parson 
Richardson. My humble service to her, and to 
g«)od Mrs. Stoyte and Catherine ; and pray walk 
wliih; you continue in Dublin. I expect your next 
but one will be from Wexford. God bless dearest 
MD. 

24. Morning. — Mr." Secretary has sent his groom 
hither to invite me to dinner to-dajV &c. God Al- 
mighty for ever bless and preserve you both, and 
give you health, &c. Amen. Farewell, &c. 

Don't I often say the same thing two or three times 
in the same letter, sirrah! 

Great wits, they say, have but short memories ; 
that’s good vile conversation. 

LETTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

^ Chclaoa. May 24. 1711. 

Mounino.— O nce in my life the number of my letters 
and of the day of the month is the same ; that’s 
^ lucky, boys ; thaPs a sign that things will meet, and 
that we shall make a figure together. What, will 
yx)U still have the impudence to say London, Eng- 
land, because I say Dublin, Ireland! Is tliere %o 
difference between Loudon and Dublin, saucy boxes! 
1 have sealed up my letter, and am going to town. 
Morrow, sirrahs. At night. — 1 dined with the 
secretary to-day ; we sat down between five and 
six. ^r. Harley’s patent passed this morning ; he 
is now earl of Ouord, earl Mortimer, and lord Harley 
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of Wigmore castld. My letter was sealed, of I ^ould 
have told y^u this yesterday ; but the public news 
may tell it you. The queen, for all her favour, has 
kept a rod for him in her closet this week ; 1 sup- 
pose he will take it from her though i 4 a day or 
two. At eight o’clock this evening it rainbd pro- 
digiofisly, as it did from five ; however, I set out, 
and in half way the rain lessened, and 1 got home, 
but tolerably wet; and this is the first wet walk 
1 have had in a month’s time that 1 am here : 
but however I got to bed, after a short visit to 
Atterbur)^ 

25. It rained this morning, and I went to town 
by water; and Ford and I dined with Lewis 
by appointment. I ordered Patrick to bring my 
gown and periwig to ^6*. Lewis, because J designed 
to go to see lord Oxford, amj so I told the dog ; but 
he never carfle, though I stayed an hour longer than ’ 
1 appointed ; so I went in my old gown, and sat 
with him two hoWrs, but could not talk over sozqe 
business 1 had with hiis'; so he has desired me to. 
dine with him on Sunday, and I must disappoint 
the secretary. My lord set me down at a coffee- 
house, where I waited for the dean of Carlislet’s 
chariot to bring me to Chelsea : for the deaii did not 
come himself, but sent me his chariot, which has 
cost me two shillings to the coachman ; and so I am 
got home, and Lord knows what has become of 
Patrick. I think I must send him over to you, for 
he is an intolerable rascal. If I had come withoif1;| 
a gown he would have served me so, though my life 
and preferment should have lain upon it : and I am 
making a livery for him will cost me four pounds ; 
but I will order the tailor to-morrow to stop till 
farther orders. My lord Oxford can’t yet abide to 
be called my lord ; and when I called him my lord, 
he called me Dr. Thomas Swift, which ho always 
does when he has a mind to teaze me. By a second 
hand he proposed my being his chaplain, which 1 by 
a second hand excused ; but we had no talk of it to- 
day ; but I wull be no man’s chaplain alive. But I 
must go and be busy. 

26. I never saw Patrick till this riming, aiid»^ 
that only once, for 1 dressed myself ivithou^ him ; 
and when 1 went to town he was out of the way. 

1 immediately sent for the tailor, and ordered him 
to stop his hand in Patrick’s clothes till farther 
orders. O, if it w^ere in Ireland, I should have 
turntd him off ten times ago ; and it is no regard 
to him, h^it myself, that has made me keep him so 
long. Now 1 am afraid to give the rogue his clothes. 
^Vhat shall 1 do! I wish MD were here to entreat' 
for him, just here at the bed’s side. Lady Asliburn- 
ham has been engaging me this long time to dine 
with her, and I set to-day apart fbr it ; and whatever 
was the mistake, she sent me word she was at dinner 
and undressed, hut w'ould be glad to Be$ me in the 
afternoon ; so I dined with Mrs. Vanhomrigh, and 
would not go sec her at all, in a huff. My fine 
Florence is turning sour with a vcnjeance, and^I 
have not drunk half ofrit. As I was coming hoi^ 
to-night, sir Thomas Mansel and Tom Harley met 
me in the park, and made me w'alk with them till 
nine, like unreasonable whelps ; so 1 got not here 
till ten ; iut it was a fine evening, and the footpath 
clean enough already after this hard rain. 

27. Going this morning to town, I saw two old 
lame fellows walking to a brandy-shop, and when 
they got to the door, stood a long time compliment- 
ing who should go in first. Though this, be no jest 

tell, it was an admirable one to see. I dined to- 
day with my lord Oxford and the ladies, the new 
countess, and lad^ Betty, who has been these three 
days a lady bom. My lord left us at seven, and 1 
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had no time to speak to him about some afiairs ; but 
he promises in a day or two we sbali ^dine alone, 
which is mighty likely, considering we expect every 
moment that the queen will give him the staff, and 
then he will be so crowded he will be good for no- 
thing : for aught I know he may have it to-night at 
council. ^ 

28^ 1 had a petition sent me t'other day from one 
Stephen Gemon, setting forth “ that he formerly 
lived with Harry Tenison, who gave him an cm- 
plogment of gauger ; and that he was turned out 
after Harry's death, and came for Englafed, and is 
now starving," or, as he expresses it, “ that the staff 
of life been of late a stranger to his appetite." 
To-day the poor fellow called, and 1 knew him very 
well, a yqung slender fellow -with freckles in his 
face ; you must remem\^er him ; he waited at table 
as a better sort of servant. 1 gave Ihm a crown, 
and promised to do what I could to help him to a 
service, which I did for^ Harry Tenison's memory. 

It was b hot walking" co-day, and I was so lazy 

I dined where my new gown was, at Mrs. Vanhom- 
righ's, and came back like a fool, and the dean of 
Carlisle has sat with me till eleven. Lord Oxford 
has not the staff yet. 

29. I was this morning in town by ten, though it 
was shaving day, and went to the secretary about 
some affairs, then visited the duke and duchess of 
Ormond ; but the latter was dressing to go out, and 
I could not see her. My lord Oxford had the staff 
given him this morning, so now I must call him lord 
Oxford no more, but lonl-treasurcr : I hope he will 
stick there ; this is twice he has changed his name 
this week ; and I heard to-day in the city (where I 
dined) that he will >ery soon have the garter. — 
Prithee, don't you observe how strangely I have 
changed my company and manner of living 1 I never 
go to a coffeehouse ; jou hear no more of Addison, 
Steele, Henley, lady Lucy, Mrs. Finch, lord Somers, 
lord Halifax, &c. I think I have altered for the 
better. Did 1 tell you tlie archbishop of Dublin has 
writ me a long letter of a squabble in your town 
rabout cboo^ng a mayor, and that he appreliended 
some censure for the share he had in it. I liave not 
heard anything of it here ; but 1 shall not be always 
able to defend him. We hear your bishop Hickman 
is dead ; but nobody here will do anything for me in 
Ireland, so they may die as fast or slow as they 
please. Well, you are constant to your deaiis^ and 
your Stoyte, and your Walls. Walls will have her 
teti soon ; parson Richardson is either goiSg or gone 
to Ireland, and has it with him. I hear Mr. Lewis 
has two letters for me : I could not call for them to- 
day, but will to-morrow : and perhaps one of them 
may be from our litflc MD, who knows, mani who 
can tell f Many more unlikely thing has happened. 
— Pshaw, J write so plaguy little, I can hardly see 
it myself. Write bigger^ sirrah^ Presto. No, but I 
won't. O, you are a saucy rogue, Mr. Presto, you 
^ sp impudbnt. Come, dear rogues, let Presto go 

sleeps I have been witlathe dean, and 'tis near 
twelve, 

30. I am 80 hot and lazy after my morning's walk, 
that I loitered at Mrs. Vanhomrigh's, wh<ftc ray best 
go^vn and periwig was, and out of mere listlessncss 
dine there very often, so I did to-day ;%ut I got 
little MIPS letter, No. 15 (you see, sirrahs, I re- 
member to teU the number), from Mr. Lewis, and I 
read it in a closet they lend me at Mrs, Van's, and 
I .ind Stella is a saucy^gue and a great writer, and 
can write finely still when her hand's in and her 
good. When 1 came here to-night I had a mighiy 
mind to go swim after I was cool^for my lodging is 

■ These vrords ia itaUcs are written in a large round hand. 
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just by the river, and I went down with only my 
nightgown and slippers on at clevt;ii, but came up 
again ; however, one of these nights 1 will venture. 

31. I was 80 ^ hot this morning with my walk that 
I resolved to do so no more during this violent burn- 
ing weather. It is comical that now we happen to 
have such heat to ripen the fruit, there has been the 
greatest blast that ever was* known, and almost all 
the fruit is despaired of. I dined with lord Shel- 
burne ; lady Kerry and Mrs. Pratt are going to 
Ireland. I went this evening to lord-treasurer, and 
sat about two hours with him in mixed company ; 
he left us and went to court, and carried two staves 
with him, so I suppose we shall have a new lord- 
stii^ard or comptroller to-morrow ; I smoked that 
state secret out by that accident. I won't answer 
your letter yet, sirrahs, no,^I won't, madam. 

June 1. I wish you a merry month of June. I 
(Uned again with the Vans and sir Andrew Fountainc. 

1 always give them a flask of my Florence, which 
now begins to spofi, but 'tis ^ near an end. 1 went 
this afternoon to Mrs. Yedeau's, and brought away 
madam Dingley’s parchment and letter of attorney. 
Mrs. Yedeau tells me she has sent the bill a fortnight 
ago. I will give the parchment to Ben Tooke, and 
you shall send him a letter uf attorney al. your leisure, 
euclcsed to Mr. Presto. Yes, I now think your 
mackerel is full as g;?od as ours, which I did not 
think formerly. I was bit about the two staves, for 
there is no new officer made to-c\py. This letter will 
find you still in Dublin, I suppose, or at Donnybrook, 
or losing your money at Walls' (how does she dot). 

2. 1 missed this day by a blunder, and dining in 
the city.* 

3. No boats on Sunday, never: so I was forced to 
walk, and 80 hot by the time 1 got to Ford’s lodging, 
that I was quite spent ; I think the weather is mad. 

1 could not go to church. 1 dined with the secretary 
as usual, and old colonel Graham that lived at Bag- 
shot-hcath, and they said it was colonel Graham's 
house. Pshaw, I remember it very well, when I 
used to go for a walk to London from Moor- park. 
What, I warrant you don't remember the golden 
farmer neither, Figgarkick Solcy. 

4. When must we answer this letter, this No. 15 
of our little MD t Heat and laziness and sir Andrew 
Fountaine made me diq^ to-day again at Mrs. Van's , 
and, in short, this weather is insupportable ; how is 
it with you 1 Lady Betty Butler and lady Ashbiini- 
hara sat with me two or three hours this evening in 
my closet at Mrs. Van's. TlTcy are very good girls, 
and if lady BeUy went to Ireland joii should let her 
be acquainted with you. How docs Dingley do this 
hot weather 1 Stella, I think, never complains of it, 
she loves hot weather. There has not been a drop 
of rain since Friday se'ennight. Yes, you do love 
hot weather, naughty Stella, you do so, and Presto 
can't abide it. Be a good girl, then, and I’ll love 
you : and love one another, and don't be quarrelling 
girls. 

6. I dined in the city to-day, and went from hence 
ewly to town, and visited'^thc duke of Ormond and 
]Vir, Secretary. They say my lord-treasurer has a 
dead warrant in his pocket ; they mean a list of those 
who are to be turned out of employment, and wo 
every day now expect those changes. I passed by 
the treasury to-day, and saw vast crowds waiting to 
gve lord-treasurer pefitions as he passes by. He is 
now at the top of power and favour : he keeps no 
levee yet. I am cruel thirsty this hot weather. — 1 
am Just this minute going to swim. I take Patrick 
down with me to hold my nigjitgown, shirt, and 
slippers, and borrow a n.apkin of my landlady fox a 
* This Is interlined in the original 
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cap. So farewell till I eome up ; but there's no 
danger, don't be* frighted — I haTe been awimming 
thia half-hour and more ; and when I was coming out 
I dived, to make my head and all through wet, like 
a cold bath ; but as 1 dived the napkin fell off and 
is lost, and I hav.e that to pay for. O faith, the great 
stones were so sharp, I could hardly set my feet oiw 
them as I came out. lE was pure and warm. I got 
to bed, and will now go sleep. 

6, Morning. — ^I’his letter shall go to-morrow so 
I will answer yours when I come home to-night. I 
feci no hurt from last night's swimming. 1 lie 
with nothing but the sheet over me, and my feet 
(luite bare. I must rise and go to town before the 
tide is against me. Morrow, airrahs ; dear sirrahs, 
morrow. At night. — I never felt so hot a day as this 
since 1 was bom. I dined with lady Betty Germain, 
and there was the young earl of Berkeley and his 
fine lady. I never saw her before, nor think her 
near so handsome as she passes for. After dinner 
Mr. Bertue would not let me puf ice in my wine ; 
hut said, “ my lord Dorchester got the bloody flux 
'with it, and that it was the worst thing in the '\yorld." 
Thus are we plagued, thus are wc plagued ; yet I 
have done it five or six times this summer, ana was 
but the drier ahd the hotter for it. Nothing makes 
me so excessively peevish as hot weather. Lady 
Berkeley after dinner clapped ^y hat on another 
lady’s head, and she in roguery put it upon the rails. 

I minded them not, but in two minutes they called 
me to the window, and lady Carteret showed me my 
hat out of her window five doors off, where I was 
forced to walk to it, and pay her and old lady Wey- 
mouth a visit, witli some more beldames; then I 
went and drank coffee, and made one or two puns 
with lord Pembroke, and designed to go to lord- 
treasurer; but it was too late, and besides 1 was half 
broiled, and broiled without butfbr ; for I never 
sweat after dinner if I drink any wine. Then I sat 
an hour with lady Betty Butler at tea, and everything 
made me hotter and drier. Then I walked home, 
and was here by ton, so miserably hot that I was In 
as perfect a passion as ever I was in my life at the 
greatest affront or provocation. Then I sat an hour 
till I was quite dry and cool enough to go swim ; 
'which 1 difi, but with so much vexation, that 1 tliink 
1 have given it over : for I was cverj' moment dis- 
turbed by boats, rot them ; and that puppy Patrick, 
standing ashore, would let them come within a yard 
or two, and then call sneakingly to them. The only 
comfort I proposed here in hot weather is gone ; for 
there is no jesting with those boats aftwr 'tis dark : 

I had none lost night. I dived to dip my head, and 
lield my eap on with both my hands, for fear of los- 
ing it. Pox take the boats ! Amen. 'Tis near 
twelve, and so I’ll answer you** letter (it strikes 
twelve now) to-morrow morning. 

7. Morning. — AVell, now let us answer MD's let- 
ter, No. 15, 15, 15, 16. Now I have told you the 
number 15, 15 ; there, impudence, to call names in 
the beginning of your letter, before you say How 
do you do, Mr. Presto! — There's your breeding.. 
Where's your manners, sirrah, to a gentleman 1 G«t 
you gone, you couple of jades. No, I never sit up 
late now: but this abominable hot weather will 
force me to cat or drink something that will do me 
liurt. I do venture to eat a few strawberries. Why 
then, do you know in Ireland that Mr. St. John 
talked so in parliament t Your Whigs are plaguily 
bit ; for he is entirely for their being all out. And 
are you as vicious in snuff as evert I believe, as 
yon say, it docs neither hurt nor good ; but I have 
left it off, and when anybody offers me their box 1 
take about a tenth part of what J used to do, and 


then Just smell to it, and privately fling the rest 
away. 1 keep to my tobacco still,* as you say ; but 
even much less of that tlian formerly, only mornings 
and evenings, and very seldom in the day. As for 
Joe, I have recommended his case heartily to my 
lord-lmutenant ; and, by his direction, given a me- 
morial of it to Mr. Southwell, to whom I have re- 
commended it likewise. I can do no more if heWere 
my brother. His business will be to apply himself 
to Southwell. And you must desire Raymond, if 
Price of Qalway comes to town, to desire hiraP to 
wait on Mr. Southwell as recommended by me for ' 
one of the duke's chaplains, which was aUjU" could 
do for him ; and he must be presented to the duke, 
and make his court, and ply about and find out some 
vacancy, and solicit early for it. The buStle about 
your mayor I had before, as 1 told you, from the arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Was Raymond not come till May 
18 1 so he says fine things of me Y certainly he lies. 
I'm sure I used him ind^^^urently enough, agid wcT 
never once dined together, or walked, or were in 
any third place, only he came sometimes to my lodg- 
ings, and even there was oftencr denied than admit- 
ted. What an odd bill [for 2001.] is that you sent 
of Raymond's 1 a bill upon one Murry in Chester, 
which depends entirely not only upon Raymond's 
honesty, but his discretion ; and in money matters 
he is the last man 1 would depend on. Why should 
sir Alexander Cairnes in London pay me a bill, 
drawn by God knows who, upon Murry in Chester Y 
I was at Caimes's, and they can do no such thing. 

I went among some friends, who are merchants, and 
I find the bill must be sent to Murry, accepted by 
him, and then returned hack, and then Cairnes may 
accept or refuse it as he pleases. Accordingly 1 gave 
sir Thomas Frankland the bill, who has sent it to 
Chester, and ordered the postmaster there to get it 
accepted, and then send it back, and in a day or two 
I shall have an answer ; and therefore this letter 
must stay a day or two longer than I intended, and 
see what answer I get. Raymond should have 
written to Murry at the same lime, to desire Alex- 
ander Cairnes [an eminent banker] to havtAnswered 
stich a bill, if it come. But Caimes's clerks (him- 
self was not at home) said that they had received no 
notice of it, and could do nothing ; and advised me 
to send to lilurry. 1 have been six weeks to-day at 
Chelsea, and you know it but just now. And so 
dean — — thinks I write the Medley. Pox of his 
judgment; '^s equal to his honesty. Then you 
han't seen the Miscellany yet Y Why, 'tis a four- 
shilling book ; has nobody carried it overY No, I 
believe Manley will not lose his ])lace : for his friend 
in England is so far from being ^ut, that he has 
taken a new patent since the post-office act ; and 
his brother Jack Manley here takes his part firmly ; 
and I have often spoken to Southwell in his behalf, 
and he seems very well inclined to him. But the 
Irish folks here in general are horribly violent against 
him. Besides, he mu|jt consider he could not s^d 
Stella wine if he were put*out. And so he is very 
kind, and sends you a dozen bottles of 'wine at a 
time, and yqp win eight shillings at a time ; and 
how much do you loseY No, no, never one syllable 
about that, I w^arrant you. Why this same Stella 
is so unmerciful a writer, she has hardly left any room 
for Dingley. If you have such summer there as 
here, sure the tVexford waters are good by this time. 
I forgot wliat weather we had May 6th ; go look in 
my journal. We had terrible rain the 24th and 
25tl4 and never a drop since. Yes, yes, I remember 
• lie does not mean smoking, which he never practised, but 
snufling up ent and dry«t6baic^, whiclr somellmes ww just 
cnlouroil uith tftmiiish sniifF; and this he used aU his life, but 
would not own that he took snafT. 
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Berested'a bridge ; the coach sosses up and down as 
one goes that way, just as at Hockley in the Hole. 
I never impute any illness or health 1 have jto good 
or ill weather, but to want of exercise, or ill air, or 
something I have eaten, or hard study, or sitting up ; 
and so 1 fence against those as well as I cai^ : but 
who a deuce can help the weather 1 Will Scymor, 
the general, was excessively hot with the sun shin- 
ing full upon him : so he turns to the sun, and says, 
** Heorkee, friend, you had better go and ripen cu- 
cumbers than plague me at this rate, &c.'’ Another 
time fsetting at the heat, a gentleman by said ** it 
was sueh^eather as pleased God Seymor said, 
** Perhaps it may ; but I’m sure it pleases nobody 
else.** Why, madam Dingley, the first-fruits are done. 
SouthweS told me they went to inquire about them, 
and lord-treasurer said they were dqne^ and had 
been done long ago. And I’ll toll you a secret you 
must not mention, that the duke of Ormond is or- 
dered to take notice of«them in his speech to your 
parliament : and 1 desire you will take care to say 
on occasion that my lord-treasurer Harley did it 
many months ago before the duke was lord-lieute- 
nant. And yet I cannot possibly come over yet : so 
get you gone to Wexford, and make Stella well. 
Yes, yes, I take care not to walk late ; I never did 
but once, and there are five hundred people on the 
way as I v/alk. Tisdall is a puppy, and 1 will ex- 
cuse him the half-hour he would talk with me. Ais 
for the Examiner, I have heard a whisper, that after 
that of this day, which tells what this parliament has 
done, you will hardly find them so good. I prophesy 
they will be trash for the future ; and methiriks in 
this day’s Examiner the author talks doubtfully, as 
if he would write no more. Observe whether the 
change be discovered in Dublin, only for your own 
curiosity, that’s all. Make a mouth there. Mrs. 
Vedeau’s business 1 ha>e answered, and I hope the 
bill is not lost. Morrow. — ’Tis stewing hot, but 1 
must rise, and go to town between fire and w'ater. 
Morrow, sirrahsboth, morrow. At night. — 1 dined 
to-day with colonel Crowe, governor of Jamaica, 
and youi^iend Sterne. I presented Sterne to my 
lord-treasurer's brother, and gave him his case, ana 
engaged him in his favour. At dinner there fell the 
swingingest long shower, and the most grateful to 
me that ever I saw : it thundered fifty times at least, 
and the air is so cool that a body is able to live ; and 
1 walked home to-night with comfort and Without 
4lUrt, I went this evening to lord-treasgrer and sat 
with him two hours, and wc were in a very good 
humour, and he abused me and called me Dr. 'Thomas 
Swift fifty times : 1 have told you he does that when 
he has a mind •to make me mad. Sir Thomas 
Frankland gave me to-day a letter from Murry, 
accepting my bill : so all is well : only by a letter 
iirom Parvisol 1 find there are some perplexities. 
Joe has likewise written to me to thank me for what 
I have doq^ for him ; and desires I would write to 
the bishop of Clogher, that Tfm Ashe may not hin- 
der his father from bcin^ portrief. 1 have written 
and sent to Joe several times, that I will not trouble 
myself at all about Trim. 1 wish then^eir liberty ; 
but they do not deserve it: so tell Joe, and send to 
him. I am mighty happy with this rajp . : I was at 
the end of my patience, but now I live again. This 
cannot go till Saturday, and perhaMJ may go out 
of town with lord Shelburne and lady Kerry to- 
morrow for two or . three days. Lady Kerry has 
written to desire it ; but to-morrow 1 shall know 
farther. O this dear rain, 1 cannot forbear preying 
it : 1 never felt myself to be revived so in my life. 
It lasted from three till fiver hard as a horn and 
mixed with hall. 


8. Morning. — I am going to town, and will just finish 
this there, if I go into the countr}^ with lady Kerry 
and lord Shelburne ; so morrow, till an hour or two 
hence. In town I met Catrnes, who, 1 suppose, will 
pay me the money ; though he says I must send him 
the bill first, and 1 will get it done in absence. Fare- 
well, &c. &c. 

LETTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Chelsea. June 9. ID, 11. 12, 13. H, 15, 16. 17, 16, 19, 20. 

I HAVE been all this time at Wicomb, between Ox- 
ford and London, with lord Shelburne, who has 
the squire’s house at the town’s end, and an estate 
tl^re in a delicious country. Lady Kerry and Mrs. 
Prfttt were with us, and we passed our time well 
enough ; and there I wholly disengaged myself from 
all public thoughts, and 'oveiything but MD, who 
had the impudence to send me a letter there ; but 
1*11 be revenged : I’ll answer it. This day, tlie 
20th, I came from Wicomb with lady Kerry after 
dinner, lighted at Ilyde-park-corner, and walked : 
it was twenty-seven miles, and wc came it in about 
five hoilrs. 

21. I went at noon to see Mr. Secretary at his 

office, and there was lord-treasurer : I killed two 

birds, &c., and we w'ere glad to see one another, 
and so forth. And the secretary and I dined at sir 
William W'yndham'k, who married lady Catherine 
Seymour, your acquaintance, I suppose. There 
were ten of us at dinner. It seems in my absence 
they had erected a club, and made me one ; and we 
made some laws to-day, which I am to digest, and 
add to, against next meeting. Our meetings are to 
be every Thursday : we are yet but twelve : lord- 
keeper and lord-treasurer were proposed ; but I was 
agaiust them, and so was Mr. Secretary, though 
their sons are o^ it, and so they are excluded j but 
we design to admit the duke of Shrewsbury. The 
end of our club is to advance conversation and 
friendship, and to reward deserving persons with 
our interest and recommendation. We take in none 
but men of wdt or men of interest ; and if wc go on 
as wc begin, no other cluh in this town will be 
worth talking of. The solicitor-general, sir Robert 
Raymond, is one of our club ; and I ordered him 
immediately to write to your lord-chancellor in 
favour of Dr. Raymond ; so tell Raymond, if you 
see him ; but I believe this will find you at Wex- 
ford. This letter will come three weeks after the 
last ; so there is a week lo|t ; but that is owing to 
my being ou^of town ; yet 1 think it is right, be- 
cause it goes enclosed to Mr. Reading: and why 
should he know how often Presto writes to MD. 
prayt — I sat this evening with lady Sutler* and 
lady Ashlmmham,^ and tlicn came home by eleven, 
duel had a good cool walk ; for we have had no ex- 
treme hot weather this fortnight, but a great deal of 
rain at times, and a body can live and breathe. I 
hope it will hold so. Wc had peaches to-day. 

22. 1 went late to-day to town, and dined with 
my friend Lewis. I igiw Will. Congreve attending 

the treasury, by order, with his brethren, the com- 
nfissioners of the wine-licences. 1 had often men- 
tioned him with kindness to lord-treasurer; and 
Congreve told me, that after they had answered to 
what they were sent for, my lord called him prl- 
^vately, and spoke tp him with great kindness, pro- 
mising his protection, &c. The poor man said be 
had been used so ill of late years, that he was 
quite astonished at my lord’s goodness, &c., and 

■ Daughter to James rlulce of Ormond. She lived to bo above 
ninety years of age, and never -.vas married. 

0 Sister to the above lady. Seethe Jcnimal of October 20th, 
1710. 
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defiired me to tell my lord so ; which I did this even- 
ing, and recomhicndcd him heartily. My lord as- 
sured me he esteemed him very much, and would 
he always kind to him ; that what he said was to 
make Congreve easy, because he knew people talk- 
ed as if his lordship designed to turn everybody 
out, and particularly Qongreve ; which indeed was 
true, for the poor man told me he apprehended it. 
As I left my lord- treasurer I called on Congreve, 
(knowing where he dined,) and told him what had 
])asscd between my lord and me : so 1 have made a 
worthy man easy, and that is a good day’s work. I 
am proposing to my lord to erect a society or aca- 
demy for correcting and settling our language, that 
we may not perpetually be changing as we do. -He 
enters mightily into it, so docs the dean of Carlisle ; 
and I design to write a Iftter to lord-treasurer with 
the proposals of it, and publish it ; and so 1 told 
my lord, and he approves of it. Yesterday’s was a 
sad Examiner, and last week v^as very indifferent, 
though some little scraps of the old spirit, as if he 
had given some hints ; but yesterday’s is all trash. 
It is plain the hand is changed. • 

23. I have not been in London to-day ; for Dr. 
Gastrel and I dined, by invitation, with the dean of 
Carlisle, my neighbour ; so 1 know not what they 
arc doing in the world; a mere country gentleman. 
And arc not you ashamed botisto go into the coun- 
try just when 1 did, and stay ten da^s just as I did, 
saucy monkeys ! Rut I never rode ; I had no 
liorses, and our coach was out of order, and we went 
and came in a hired one. Do you keep your lodg- 
ings when you go to Wexford t I suppose you do; 
for }ou will hanlly stay above two mouths. I have 
been walking about our town to-ftiglit, and it is a 
very scurvy place for walking. 1 am thinking to 
leave it, and return to town, now the Irish folks are 
gone. Ford goes in three days. * How docs Ding- 
ley divert herself while Stella is riding t work, or 
read, or walkl Does Dingley ever read to you t Had 
you ever a book with }ou in the country 1 Is all 
that left off 1 confess. Well, I’ll go sleep; *tis past 
eleven, and 1 go early to sleep: 1 write nothing at 
night but to MD. 

24. Stratford and I, and Pastoral Philips, (just 
conic from Denmark,) dined at Ford’s to-day, who 
paid his way, and goes for Ireland on Tuesday. The 
earl of Peterborow is returned from Vienna without 
one servant : he leR them scattered in several to^vns 
of Germany. 1 had a letter from him four days ago, 
from Hanover, where ho desires I would immedi- 
ately send him an answer to his house at Parson’s- 
grccii, about five miles off. 1 wondered what be 
meant till 1 heard he was come. He sent expresses, 
and got here before them. He is above fifty, and 
as active as one of five-and-twenty. 1 have not seen 
him yet, nor know when 1 shall, or whore to find 
him. 

25. Poor duke of Shrewsbury has been very ill 
of a fever; we were all in a fright about him: I 
thank God, he is better. I dined to-day at lord 
Ashburnham’s with his lady, for he was not at homp: 
she is a very good girl, and always a great favoiArite 
of mine. Sterne tells me he has desired a friend to 
receive your box in Chester, and carry it over. I 
fear he will miscarry in his business, which was sent 
to the treasury before ho was ,r^ommended ; for 1 
^vas positive only to second His recommendation?, 
and all his other friends failed him. However, on 
your account, 1 will do what I can for him to-mor- 
row with the secretary of the treasury. 

2d. AVe had much company to-day at dinner at 
lord-treasurer’s. Prior never fails: he is a much 
better courtier than I ; and we expect every day that 


he will he a commissioner of the customs, and that 
in a shorf time a great many more will be turned 
out. They blame lonl-treasurer for his slowness in 
turning people out ; but I suppose he has his rea- 
sons. They still keep my neighbour Atterbury in 
suspense about the deanery of Christchurch, which 
has been above six montlis vacant, and he is heartily 
angry. I reckon you are now preparing for your 
Wexford expedition ; and poor Dingley is full of 
carking, and caring, and scolding. How long will 
you stay t Shall 1 be in Dublin before you return 1 
Don't fatl and hurt yourselves, nor overtam the 
coach. Love one another, and be good ^^ils ; and 
drink Presto’s health in water, madam Stella, and in 
good ale, madam Dingley. 

27. The secretary appointed me to din? with him 
to-day, and we were to do rf world of business ; he 
came at four, and brought Prior with him, and had 
forgot the appointment, and no business was done. 

I left him at eight, and vr'it to change my gown at 
Mrs. Yanhomrigh’s ; and there was sir Andrew 
Fountaine at ombre with lady Ashbumham mid 
lady Frederick Schomberg ; and lady Mary Schom- 
berg, and lady Betty Butler, and others talking ; and 
it put mo in mind of the dean, and Stoyte, and 
AValls, and Stella at play, and Dingley and I looking 
on. I stayed with them till ten, like a fool. Lady 
Ashburnham is something like Stella ; so I helped 
ber, and mshed her good cards. It is late, &c. 

28. Well, but I must answer this letter of our 
MD’s. Saturday approaches, and 1 han’t written 
down this side. O faith. Presto has been a sort of 
a lazy fellow : but Presto will remove to town this 
day se’ennight : the secretary has commanded me to 
do so; and I believe he and I shall go for some 
days to Windsor, where he will have leisure to mind 
some business we have together. To-day our so- 
ciety (it must not be called a club) dined at Mr. Se- 
cretary’s ; we were but eight, the rest sent excuses 
or were out of town. We sat till eight, and made 
some laws and settlements ; and then I went to 
take leave of lady Ashbumham, who goes out of 

l^town to-morrow, as a great many of my aS^uaintance 
are already, and left the town very thin. I shall 
make but short journeys this summer, and not bo 
long out of London. The days arc grown sensibly 
shorter already,* and all our fruit blasted. Your 
duke of Ormond is still at Chester ; and perhaps 
this letter will be with you as soon as he. Stenie’s • 
business istquite blown up ; they stand to it to sei|d 
him back to the commissioners of the revenue in 
Ireland for a reference, and all my credit could not 
alter it, although 1 almost fell out with the secretary 
of the treasury’, who is my lord treasurer’s cousin- 
german, and my xcry good friend. It seems every 
step he has hitherto taken hath been wrong; at 
least they say so, and that is the same thing. 1 am 
heartily sorry for it ; and I really think they are in 
the %vrong, and use him hardly ; but i can do no 
more. ^ \ 

29. Steele has had the* assurance to write to me 
that I would engage my lord-treasurer to keep a 
friend of hit in an employment : 1 believe I told you 
how he and Addison served me for my good offices 
in Steole’Ga behalf ; and 1 promised loi^-treasurec 
never to speak for either of them again. Sir An- 
drew Founfljjnc and I dined to-day at Mrs. Yan- 
homrigh’s. ^illy Ashe has been in town this fort- 
night ; 1 saw him twice ; he was four days at loitl 
Pembroke’s in the country, punning with him ; Ms 
faae is very well. I was this evening two or three 
hours at lord-treasurer’s, who called me Dr. Thomas 
Swift twenty timel; that’s his way of teasing. I 

» Collector of Wicklow. 
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left him at nine, and got homo here by ten, like a 
gentleman ; and to-morrow morning answer 
your letter, sirrahs. 

30. Morning. — I am terrible sleepy always in a 
morning ; I believe it is my walk overnight that 
disposes me to sleep ; faith 'tis now striking ^ight, 
and I am but Just awake. Patrick comes early and 
wakes me live or six times, but I have excuses, 
though 1 am three parts asleep. I tell him 1 sat up 
late, or slept ill in the night, and often it is a lie. 1 
have now got little MD*8 letter before mp. No. 16, 
no moee, nor no less, no mistake. Dii^ley says, 
•* This liii(^cr won’t be above six lines,” and I was 
afraid it was true, though I saw it filled on both 
sides. The bishop of Clogher writ me word you 
were in tRc country, and that he heard you were 
well ; I am glad at lieaA MD rides, ai^ rides, and 
rides. Our liot weather ended in May, and all this 
month has been moderate : it was then so hot 1 was 
ifot able to endure it ; ^gas miserable every mo- 
ment, and found myself disposed to be peevish and 
quarrelsome; I believe a very hot country would 
make me stark mad. — Yea, my head continues pretty 
tolerable, and I impute it all to walking. Does 
Stella eat fruit 1 I eat a little, but 1 alwa}s repent, 
and resolve against it. No, in very hot weather 1 
always go to town by water, but I constantly walk 
back, for then the sun is down. And so Mrs. Pruby 
goes with you to Wexford; she’s admirable coin* 
paiiy : you’ll grow plaguy wise with those you fre- 
quent. Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Proby ; take care 
of infection. 1 believe my two hundred pounds 
will be paid, but that sir Alexander Cairiics is a 
scrupulous puppy : I left the bill with Mr. Stratford, 
who is to have the money. — Now, madam Stella, 
what say youl you ride every day; 1 know that 
already, sirrah; and if you rid every day for a 
twelvemonth, you w’ould be still better and better. 
No, I hope Parvisol will not have the impudence to 
make you stay an hour for the money ; if he does, 
I’ll unparvisol him ; pray let me know. O Lord, 
how hasty we arc ; Stella can’t stay writing and 
writing ; Shu must w'rite and go a cockhorse, pray^ 
now. Well, but the horses arc not come to the^ 
door ; the fellow can’t find the bridle ; your stirrup 
is broken ; w’here did you put the whips, Dingley 1 
Marg’et, where have you laid Mfs. Johnson's ri- 
band to tie about herl reach me my mask; sup up 
this before you go. So, so, a gallop, a galloj) ; sit 
fapt, sirrah, and don’t ride hard upon /he stones. 
Well, now Stella is gone, tell me, Dingley, is she a 
good girlf and what news is that you are to tell 
me ? — No, I believe the box is not lost : Sterne 
says it is not. — i^o, faith, you must go to W’cxford 
without seeing your duke of Ormond, unless you 
stay on purpose ; perhaps you may be so wise. I 
tell you this is your sixteenth letter ; will you never 
be satisfied) No, no, I’ll walk late no more; I 
ought less t% venture it than other people, and so I 
^vas told : but I’ll return to lodge in town next 
Thurwlay. When you conTe from Wexford, I would 
have you send a letter of attorney to Mr. Benjamin 
Tooke, bookseller in London, directed me ; and 
he shall manage your affair. 1 have your parch- 
ment safely locked up in London. O m^am Stella, 
welcome home ; was it pleasant riding 1 did your 
horse stumble ) how often did the light to 
settle your stirrup) ride nine miles ) Rth you have 
galloped indeed. Well, but where's the fine thing 
you promised me) 1 have been a good boy^ ask 
Uiugley else. I believe you did not meet the fipe- 
thing-maii: faith you are a cheat. So you’ll sec 
Raymond and his wife in town.® Faith that riding 
, to Laracor gives me short sighs at well as you. All 


the days I bavo passed hero have been dirt to those. 
1 have been gaining enemies by* the scores, and 
friends by tire couples, -which is against the rules of 
wisdom, because they say one enemy can do more 
hurt than ten friends cau do good. But 1 have had 
my revenge at least* if 1 get nothing else. And so 
let fate govern. Now I think your letter is an- 

swered ; and mine will be 'shorter than onlinary, 
because it must go to-day. AVc have had a great 
deal of scattering rain for some days past, yet it 

hardly keeps down the dust. We have plays 

acted in our town, and Patrick was at one of them, 
oh, oh. He was damnably mauled one day when 
he was drunk ; he was at cufis with a brother foot- 
mtn, who dragged him along the floor upon his 
face, which looked for a week after as if he had the 
leprosy ; and 1 was glad enough to see it. I have 
been ten times sending liim over to you ; yet now 
he has new clothes, and a laced hat which the hatter 
brought by his orders, and he offered to pay for the 
lace out of his wages. 1 am to dine to-day with 
Dilly at sir Andrew Fountaiiic’s, who has bought a 
new hoyse, and will be weary of it in half a year. 
1 must rise and shave, and walk to town, unless 1 
go with the dean in his chariot at twelve, which is 
too late ; and I have not seen that jord Peterborow 
yet. The duke of Shrewsbury is almost well again, 
and will be abroad iq a day or two : what care you ! 
There it is now ; you don’t care for niy friends. 
Farewell, my dearest lives and delights, I love you 
better than ever, if possible, as hope saved, I do, 
and ever will. God Almighty bless you ever, and 
make us happy together ; 1 pray for this twice every 
day; and I hope God will hear my poor hearty 
prayers. Kerncmber, if I am used ill and ungrate- 
fully, as I have formerly been, ’tis what I am pre- 
pared for, and shall not wonder at it. Yet, 1 am 
now envied, and fliought in high favour, and have 
every day numbers of considerable men teazing me 
to solicit for them. Anri the ministry all use me 
{ perfectly well, and all that know them say they love 
me. Yet 1 can count upon nothing, nor will, but 
j upon MD’s love anrl kindness. They think me 
useful ; they pretended they w'cre afraid of none 
hut me ; and that they resolved to have me ; they 
have often confessed this ; yet all makes little im- 
pression on me. Pox of these speculations! they 
give me the spleen ; and that is a disease I was not 
bom to. — Lot me alone, sirrahs, and be satisfied : 1 
am, as long as MD and Presto are, well : 

Lillie WL-nlt^. and nitich lutailli, and a life hy sti-nlUi ; 
that is all we want ; and so farcw'ell, dc.irest MU » 
Stella, Diiiglcy, Presto, all together, now and for 
ever all together. Farewell, again and again. 


LETTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Chelsea, June 80, 1711. 

Se 8 what large paper I am forced to take to write 
to MD ; Patrick has brought me none clipped ; hut 
i^ith the next shall be shiallcr. 1 dined to-day, as 
1 told you, with Dilly, at sir Andrew Fountainc’s : 
there were we wretchedly punning and writing to- 
gether to lord Pembroke. Dilly is just such a puppy 
as ever; and it is so uncouth, after so long an iitler- 
mission. My 25th is gone this evening to the post, 
f think 1 will dirSit'my next (which is this) to Mr. 
Curry's, and let them send it to Wexford, and then 
the next enclosed to Reading* Instruct me bow I 
shall do. I long to hear from yott from Wexford, 
and what sort of place it is. The town grows very 
empty and dull. This evening 1 have hud a letter 
from' Mr. Philips Uic pastoral poet, to get him a 
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certain employment from lord-treasurer. I have 
now had almost all the poets my solicitors ; 

and 1 liave been ^useful to Congreve, Steele, and 
Harrison ; but 1 will do nothing for Pliilips ; I And 
lie is more a ptippy than ever, so don’t solicit for 
him. Besides, 1 will not trouble lord-treasurer, 
unless upon soipc very extraordinary occasion. 

July 1. Dilly lies (Conveniently for me when I 
conic to town from Cholsca of a Sunday, and go to 
the secretary’s ; so I called at his lodgings this 
morning, and sent for my gown, and dressed myself 
there. He had a letter from the bishop, witn an 
account that you were set out for Wexford the 
Illuming he writ, which was June 2Gth, and he had 
the letter the 30th ; that was very quick. TJl^e 
bishop says you design to stay there two months or 
more. Dilly had also a letter from Tom Ashe, full 
of Irish news ; that your*lady Linden is dead, and 1 
know not what besides, pf Dr. Coghili^ losing his 
drab, &c. The secretary is gone to Windsor, and 1 
dined with Mrs. Yaiihomrigh. Lord-treasurer is at 
W iridsor too : they will be going and coming ail 
siimnicr, while the queen is there and the town is 
empty ; ami I fear 1 shall be sometimes forced to 
stoop beneath iny dignity, and send to the alehouse 
for a dinner. • Well, sirrahs, had joii a good journey 
to Wexford 1 Did you drink ale by the w'uy t were 
you never overturned 1 how ^any things did you 
forget ? do you lie on straw in your now town where 
jou arel Cudsho, the next letter to Presto will be 
dated from Wexford. What fine company have you 
there 1 what new' acquaintance have you got? you 
are to write constantly to Mrs. Walls and Mrs. 
fttoyte : and the dean said shall we never hear from 
joiit Yes, Mr. Dean, w'c'll make bold to trouble 
you with a letter. Then at Wexford; when you 
meet a lady ; Did your waters pa-ss well this morn- 
ing, nndami Mill Dingley drink them toot Yes, 

1 w'arniit, to get her a stomach. 1 suppose you are 
all gamesters at M'exford. Don’t lose your money, 
sirrah, far fron home. 1 believe I shall go to Wind- 
sor in a few days ; at least the secretary tells me so. 
He lias a small liouse there, with just room enough 
for him and me ; and 1 W'ould be satisfied to pass a 
few days there sometimes. Sirruhs, let me go to 
bleep 'till past Iw'clve in our town. 

2. Sterne came to me this morning, and tells me 
he lias yet some hopes of conip;issing his business : 
hvi was with Tom Harley, the secretary of the trea- 
sury, and made him doubt a little he was in the 
wrong ; the poor man .ells mo it will almost undo 
him if he fails. 1 called this mornii g to sec Will. 
Congreve, who lives much by himself, is forced 
to road for amusement, and cannot do it without a 
inagiiifying glass. I have set him very well with 
the ministry, and I hope he is in no danger of losing 
his place. I dined in the city with Dr. Freind, not 
among my merchants, hut with a scrub instrument 
of inischief of mine, whom ] never mentioned to 
y ou, nor am like to do. You are two little saucy 
Wexfordians, you arc now drinking w’atera, Y'ou 
drink waters I you go fiddlestick. Pray God send 
them to do you good ; if not, faith next summer^du 
shall come to the Bath. 

3. Lord Peterborow desired to see mo this morn- 
ing at nine. I hod not seen him before since lie 
came home. 1 met Mrs. Manicy there, who was 
soliciting him to get some pen Aon or reward for hit 
service In the cause, by writing her Atalantis, and 
prosecution, &c., upon it, 1 seconded her, and hope 
they will do something for the poor woman. My 
lord kept me two hours upon politics: he comes 

• Pr. Marmoduko Coghill, Judge of the prerogniivo court 
for Ireland. 


home very sanguine; he has certainly done great 
^ings at ^voy and Vienna by his negotiations ; he 
is violent against a peace, and finds true what I writ 
to him, that the ministry seems for it. He reasons 
well ; yet I am for a peace. 1 took leave of lady 
Kerry, who goes to-morrow for Ireland ; she picks 
up loM Shelburne and Mrs. Pratt at lord Shelburne's 
house. I was this evening with lord- treasurer. 
Tom Harley was there ; and whispered mo that 
he began to doubt about Sterne's business. I told 
him he would find he was in the wrong. \ sat 
two or three hours at lord-treasurer's. He rallied 
me sufficiently upon my refusing to taCe him 
into our club ; told a judge who was witn us that 
my name was Thomas Swift. I had a mind to pre- 
vent sir 11. Bellasis going to Spain, whs is a most 
covetous cur; and I fell a. railing against avarice, 
and turned Tt so, that he smoked me, and named 
Bellasis. I went on, and said it was a shame to send 
him ; to which he agreed, l^ut desired I would name 
some who understood business and do not love 
money, for he could not find tJicm. I said there was 
something in a treasurer different from other men ; 
that we ought not to make a man a bishop who docs 
not love divinity, or a general who docs not love war ; 
and 1 wondered why the queen would make a man 
lord-treasurer who docs not love money. He was 
mightily pleased with what I said. He was talking 
j>f the first-fruits of England ; and I took occasion 
to tell him that 1 would not for a thousand pounds 
anybody but he had got them to Ireland, who got 
them for England too. He bid me consider what a 
thousand pounds was. 1 said I would have him to 
know 1 valued a thousand pounds as little as he 
valued a million. — Is it not silly to widte all this t But 
it gives you an idea wliat our conversation is with 
mixed company. 1 have taken a lodging in Suffolk- 
strect, and go to it on Thursday; and design to 
walk the park and the town, to supply my walking 
here : yet 1 will walk here sometimes too, in a visit 
now and then to the dean. AVhen 1 was almost at 
home Patrick told me he had tw(^ letters for me, 
and gave them to me in the dark ; yet ^ could see 
j•onu of them was from saucy MD, I went to visit 
the dean for half au hour ; and then came home, and 
first road the other letter, which was from the bishop 
of Clogher, who tells me tlie archbishop of Dublin 
mentioned, in a full assembly of the clergy, the 
queefi’s granting the first-fruits; said it was done by 
the lord-treasurer ; and talked much of my merit in 
j it ; butreaaiiig yours, 1 find nothing of that. Perhaps 
the bishop lies, out of a desire to please me. 1 dined 
with Mrs. Vanhomrigh. \\>ll, sirrahs, you are 
gone to M'exford, hut I’ll follow joii. 

4. Sterne came to me again this iiioniing, to advise 
about reasons and nwmoriuls he is drav\ ing up ; and 
we went to town by water together; and having no- 
thing to do, 1 stole into the city to an instrument of 
mine, and then went to see poor Pattv ^olt, who has 
been in town Ihosc two months with a cousin of her». 
Her life passes with bbaftling in some country town 
as cheap as she can, and when she runs out, shifting 
to some cheaper place, or coming to town for a 
month, if I were rich I would ease her, which a 
little thin^would do. Some months ago I scut her 
a guinea, and it patched up twenty circumstances. 
She is now^ing to Berkhanistead, in Hertfordshire. 
It has rainW and hailed prodigiously to-day, with 
some thunder. This is the lost night 1 lie at Chelsea ; 
and 1 got home early, and sat two hours with the 
d^iii, and cat victuals, having had a very scu]4y 
dinner. I'll answer your letter when I come to live 
in town. You Shull have a fine London answer; 
but first I'll go sleep, and dream of MD. 
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London, July 5. This day I left Chelsea for ^od 
(that’s a genteel phrase), and am got ii^to Su&lk- 
strect. I dined to-day at our society, and wc arc 
adjourned for a month, because most of us go into 
the country. We dined at lord-keeper’s with young 
Ilarcnurt, and lord-keeper was forced to sneak off*, 
and dine with lord -treasurer, who had inviteil the 
secretary and me to dine with him ; but we scorned 
to leave our company, as George Granville did, whom 
we have threatened to expel. However, in the even- 
ing J went to lord-treasurer, and among other com- 
pany found a couple of judges witli him.. One of 
them, Judge Powel, an old fellow with grey hairs, 
was the merriest old gentleman 1 ever saw, spoke 
pleasant things, and laughed and chuckled till he cried 
again. 1 gtayed till eleven, because I was not now 
to walk to Chelsea. « 

6, An ugly rainy day. I was to visit Mrs. Barton, 
then called at Mrs.Vanhomrigh’s, where sir Andrew 
Eountaine and the rain kept me to dinner; and 
there did I loiter all th^Ulernoon, like a fool, out 
of perfect lasiness, and the weather not permitting 
me to walk. But 1*11 do so no more. Are your 
waters at Wexford good in this raini I long to hear 
how you are established there, how and whom jou 
visit, what is jour lodging, w’hat are jour entertain- 
ments. You are got far southward ; but I think you 
must eat no fruit while you drink the waters. I ate 
some Kentish cherries t’other day, and I repent 
already. I have felt my head a little disordered. 
We had not a hot day all June, nor since, which 1 
reckon a mighty happiness. — Have jou left a direc- 
tion with Reading for Wexford! 1 will, as I said, 
direct this to Curry’s, and the next to Reading ; or 
suppose 1 send this at a venture straight to Wexfonl i 
It would vex me to have it miscarry. I had a letter 
to-night from Parvisol, that White has paid mo Inost 
oF my remaining monej ; and another from Joe, 
that they have had their election at Trim, but not a 
word of who is chosen portrieve. Poor Joe is full of 
complaints, sajs he has enemies, and fears he will 
never get his t>^ hundred pounds ; and 1 fear so too, 
although L have done what 1 could. I’ll answer 
your letter when I think tit, when saucy Presto ' 
thinks fit, sirrahs. I an’t at leisure yet ; when 1 
have nothing to do, perhaps I may vouchsafe. O Lord, 
the two Wexford ladies ; I’ll go dream of you both. 

7. It was the disniallest rainy day I ever saw, I 
went to the secretary in the morning, and In? was 
gone to Windsor. Then it began rairiuig, and I 
struck in to Mrs. Yanbomrigh’s, and ained, and 
staj'ed till night, very dull and insipid. 1 hate this 
town in summer ; I’ll leave it for a while, if 1 can 
have time. 

8. 1 ha\e a felloe* of your town, one Tisdall, lodges 
in the same house wdth me. Patrick told me squire 
Tisdall and his la<ly lodged here. I pretended 1 nc\er 
heard of him ; but 1 knew his ugly face, and saw 
him at church in the next pew to me; and he often 
Uoked for a low, but it would not do. 1 think he 
li>es in Capcl-street, and lifts hn ugly fine wife in a 
fine coach. l)r. Freind and 1 dined in the city by 
invitation, and 1 d(ank punch, very good, but it 
makes rnc hot. People here arc troubled with agues, 
by this continuance of wet cold weatheri but I am 
glad to find the season so temperate. 1 w<as this 
evening to see Will. Congreve, who is ^ very agree- 
able companion. ^ 

9. 1 was to-day in the city, and dined with Mr. 
Stratford, who tells me sir Alexander Caimes makes 
difficulties about paj'ing my bill, so that 1 canr^t 
yve order yet to Parvisol to deliver up the bond to 
Dr. Raymond. To-morro-w 1 sliall have a positive 
wswer ; that Caimes is a shuffling scoundrel, and 


several merchants have told me so. What can one 
expect from a Scot and afi^natic 1 1 was at Bateman’s, 
the bookseller’s, to see a fine .old library he has 
bought; and my fingers itched, as yours would do 
at a china-shop ; but 1 resisted, and found every- 
thing too dear, and I have fooled away too much 
money that way already. So go and drink your 
waters, saucy rogue, and mftke yourself well ; and 
pray walk while you are there. I have a notion 
there is never a good walk in Ireland.* Do yo find 
all places without trees t Pray observe the inhabit- 
ants about Wexford ; they are old English ; sec ivhat 
they have particular in their manners, names, and 
language. Magpies have been always there, and no- 
wl^ere else in Ireland, till of late years. They say 
the cocks and dogs go to sleep at noon, ami so do 
the people. Write your travels, and bring home good 
cj'es and health. 

10. I dined to-day with lord -treasurer ; we did 
not sit down till four. I despatched three businesses 
with him ami furge^t a fou'-th. 1 think 1 have got a 
friend an employment ; ami besides, 1 made him 
consent ^ let me bring Congreve to dine with him. 
You must understand 1 have a mind to do a small 
thing, only turn out all the tpiceu’s physicians, for in 
my conscience they will soon kill hcrbmoiig them; 
and 1 must talk over that matter with sonic pcojdu. 
My loril-lreasurer toj^l me the queen and he hc- 
tween them haxe lost the paper about the fir»f-fi‘uits ; 
hut desires 1 will let the hishops know' it hlinll be 
done w'ith the first oppoitunitj. 

11. 1 dined to-day ivith neighbour Van, and 
walked prettj* well in the park tliisovciiing. — Stella, 
hussy, don’t jou remciuber, sirrah, joii used to le- 
jtroach me about meddling in other folks’ ntfuirs. 1 
have enough of it now : two peoph* came to me to- 
night in the park, to engtige me to speak to lord- 
treasurer in ilnir belialf; and 1 believe they make 
up fiftj who have asked me the same favour, I am 
hardened, and resoUod to trouble him, or anj <'thcr 
minister, less than ever. And 1 observe those who 
liaie ten times more credit than 1 will nut sptvik u 
word fur anjbody. 1 met jesterdaj the poor kid 1 
told JOU of, who lived with Mr. TeitUon, who has 
been ill of an ague ever since 1 saw him. He looked 
vi'retchedly, and was exceeding thankful for hidi-a- 
crovvn 1 gave him, lie had a crown from me bcfori. 

12. I dined to-day with young Manley in thecilj, 
who is to get me out a box of books, and a hamper 
of wine from Hamburgh. I iin|iiired of Mr. Strat- 
ford, who tells me that Lairnes has not yet paid my 
two liuiidrcd [A urids, but shams and delajs from day 
to day. Young Manley's wife is a verj iniiifferent 
person of a young woman, gogglo-cjeii and looks 
like a fool : yet he is a handsome fellow, and inanieii 
her for love, after long courtshi[i, and she refused 
him until he got his last eniploj merit. I believe 1 t-hall 
not be so good a boy fur writing as 1 was during jour 
stay at Wexford, unless 1 may send my letters every 
second time to Curry’s ; pray let me know. This 
I think shall go there, or why not to Wexford itself! 
that’s right, and so it shall tliis next Tuesday, al- 
though it cost you teupencc. What care 1 ! 

13. 'This toad of a secretary is come from Windsor, 
and I can’t find him ; and he goes back on Sundav, 
and I can't gee him to-rnorrow. 1 dined scurvily 
to-day with Mr. Lewis and a parson ; and then went 
im see lord-treasurer,' ani^ met him coming from his 
house in his coach : he smiled, and 1 shrugged, and 
we smoked each other ; and so my visit is paid. I 
now confine myself to see him only twfic^ a-wcek. 
He has invited me to Windsor, and between tw'o 

• fti Ireland there were nt that period no foot-paths a« io 
England 
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fitoolSf &c. I’ll go live at Windsor, if possible, that’s 
poz. 1 have ah^ays the luck to pass my summer in 
London. 1 called this evening to seo poor sir Mat- 
thew Dudley, a commissioner of the customs; I 
know he is to be out for certain : he is in hopes of 
continuing. I would not tell him bad news, but 
advised him to prepare for the worst. Dilly was 
with me this morning, to invite me to dine at 
Kensington on Sunday with lord Mountjoy, who goes 
soon for Ireland. Your laic chief-justice Broderick 
is here, and they say violent as a tiger. How is 
party among ^ou at Wexford 1 Are the majority of 
ladies for the late or present ministry 1 Write me 
Wexford news, and love Presto because he’s a good 
boy. ^ 

14. Although it was shaving-day I walked to 
Chelsea, and was there rby nine this morning ; and 
the dean of Carlisle and I crossed the Water to Bat- 
tersea, and went in his chariot to Greenwich, where 
we dined at Dr. Gastrel’s, and passed the afternoon 
at Lewisham, at the dean of Canterbury’s ;* and 
there I saw Moll Stanhope, who is gro^vn mon- 
strously tall, but not so handsome as formerly. It 
is the first little rambling journey 1 have had this 
summer about. London, and they are the agrecablcst 
pastimes one c{.a have, in a friend’s coach, and to 
good company. Bank stock is fallen three or four 
per cent, by the whispers al^'ut the town of the 
queen’s being ill, who is however very well. 

1.5. How many books have you carried with you 
to Wexford! What, not one single book! Oh, but 
your time will be so taken up ; and you can borrow 
of the parson. I dined to-day with sir Andrew 
Fountairio and Dilly, at Kensington, with lord 
Mountjoy; and in the afternoon Stratford came 
there, and told me my two hundred pounds was 
pai<I at last ; so that business is over, and I am at 
ease about it : and I wish all your money was in the 
hank loo. I'll have my t’other hundred pounds 
there that is in Tlawkshaw’s hands. Have you had 
the interest of it paid yeti I ordered Parviaol to do 
it. What makes Presto write so crooked? I’ll an- 
swer your letter to-morrow, and send it on Tuesday. 
Here’s hot weather come again yesterday and to- 
day.; Hue drinking waters now. We had a sad pert 
tluil parson at Kensington to-day. I almost repent 
niy corning to town : 1 want the walks I had. 

"^Id. 1 dined in the city to-day with a hedge ac- 
quaintance, and the day passed without any conse- 
quence. I’ll answer your letter to-morrow. 

17. Morning. — I have put your letter before me, 
and am going to answer it. Holu your ton^e : 
stand by. Your weather and ours were not alike ; 
we had not a bit of hot weather in June, yet 
you complain of it on the I9th day. What, you 
used to love hot weather then 1 I could never endure 
it ; I detest and abominate it. I would not live in 
a hot country to be king of it. What a splutter you 
keep about my bonds with llaymond, and all to af- 
front Presto. Presto will be suspicious of everything 
but MD, in spite of youi^ittle nose. Soft and fair, 
madam Stella, how you gallop away in your spleen 
and your rage about repenting my journey, an^re- 
ferment here, and sixpence a dozen, and ifasty Eng- 
land| and Laracor all my life. Hey dazy ! will you 
never have done 1 I had no offers of any living. 
Lord-keeper told me some months ago he would 
give me one when I pleaM ; but I told him I wodld 
not take any from him : and the secretary told mo 
t’other day he had refused a very TOod one for me ; 
but it was in a plitce he did not like ; and I know 
nothing of getting an^hing here, and, if they woiilA 
give me leave, I would come over just now. Addi- 
• Dr. Stanhope, the celebrated vicar of l.ew{sham. 


son, I hear, has chan^d his mind about going over ; 
but I have not seen him these four months. O, ay, 
that’s true, Dingley ! that’s like herself : millions of 
businesses to do before she goes. Yes, my head has 
been pretty well, but threatening within these two 
or thsee days, which 1 impute to some fruit 1 ate ; 
but I will eat no more : not a bit of any sort. I sup- 
pose you had a journey without dust, and that was 
happy. 1 long for a Wexford letter ; but must not 
think of it yet. Your last was finished but three 
weeks ago. It is d — d news you tell me of Mrs* 

F ; ft makes me love England less a gre^it deal. 

I know nothing of the trunk being left or taken ; so 
’tis odd enough, if the things in it were mine ; and 
I think I was told that there were some things for 
me that my mother left particularly to me. 1 am 

really sorry 6)r ; that scoundrel — — — will have 

his estate after his mother’s death. Let me know 
if Mrs. Walls has got her tea: I hope Bichardsoii 
stayed in Dublin till it r^me. Mrs. Wallj needed 
not have that blemish in her eye, for I am not in love 
with her at all. No, I don't like anything in the 
Examiner after the 45th, except the first part of the 
46th ; all the rest is trash ; and if you like them, 
especially the 47th, your judgment is spoiled by ill 
company and want of reading ; which 1 am more 
sorry for than you think : and I have spent fourteen 
years in improving you to little purpose. (Mr. 
Vrookc is come here, and 1 must stop). At night- — 

I dined with lord-treasurer to-day, and he kept me 
till nine ; so I cannot send this to-night, as 1 in- 
tended, nor write some other letters. Green, his 
surgeon, was there, and dressed his breast— that is, 
put on a plaster, which is still requisite ; and I took 
an opportunity to speak to him of the queen ; but he 
cut me short with this saying: Laissexfaire a don Att» 
toim; which is a French proverb, expressing. Leave 
that to me. I find he is against her taking much 
physic ; and 1 doubt he cannot persuade her to take 
Dr. RadcUffe. However, she is very well now, and 
all the story of her illness, except the first day or two, 
was a lie. We had some business, that company 
hindered us from doing, though he i earnest for 
it, yet would not appoint me a certain day, but bids 
me come at all times till wc can have leisure. This 
takes up a great deal of my time, and 1 can do nothing 
I would do for them. I was with the secretary this 
morning, and we both think to go next week to 
Windsor for some days, to despatch an affair, if we 
can have •leisure. Sterne met me just now in the 
street by his lodgings, and I went in for an hour to 
Jemmy Leigh, who loves London dearly : he asked 
after you with great respect and friendship. To re- 
turn to your letter. Your bisl^p Mills' hates me 
mortally: I wonder he should speak well of me, 
having abused me in all places where he went. So 
yon pay your way. Cudsho ! you had a fine supper, 

1 warrant ; two puilet-s, and a bottle of wine, and 
some currants. It is just three weel^ to-day since 
you set out to Wexford : you were three days going, 
and I don’t expect a fetter these ten days yet, or 
rather this fortnight. I got a grant of the Gazette 
for Ben '{ookc this morning from Mr. Secretary : 
it will be worth to him a hundre<l pounds a-year. 

18. T«:%day I took leave of Mrs. Barton, who is 
going into the country; and 1 dinod with sir John 
Stanley, where I have not been this great while.-— 
There dined with us lord Rochester, and hU fine 
daughter lady Jane.*> Just growing up a top toast. 
I have been eudeavouring to save sir Matthew Dud* 
hey, but I fear I cannot. I walked the Mall six 

“ The bishop of WftteTfotd. 

^ LsdyJano Hydowas married Nov. ST, 1718, to William 
Capol, earl of Essex, and died Jan, 3, 1733-4. 
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times to-night for exercise, and would have done 
more ; but, as empty as the town is, a foci got hold 
of me, and so I came home, to tell you this shall go 
to-morrow, without fail, and follow you to Wexford 
like a dog. 

19. Dean Atterbury sent to mo to dine witl^ him 
at Chelsea ; I refused his coach, and walked, and 
am come back by seven, because I would finish this 
letter, and some others 1 am writing. Patrick tells 
me the maid said one Mr. Walls, a clergyman, a tall 
maifl was here to visit me, la it your Irish arch- 
deacon J J shall be sorry for it ; but 1 shall make a 
shift to ^e him seldom enough, as I do Dilly. — 
What can he do here 1 or is it somebody else 1 The 
duke of Newcastle is dead by the fall he had from 
his horse. • God send poor • Stella her health, and 
keep MD happy. Farewell, and love Presto, who 
loves MD above all things ten million of times. 

God bless the dear Wexford girls. Farewell again, 
&e. &c. . 

LETTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Loudon. July 19, 1711, 

I HAVE just sent my 26th, and have nothing to say, 
because 1 have other letters to write (pshaw, T be- 
gin too high) ; but I must lay the beginning like a 
nest-egg ; to-morrow Til say more, and fetch up this 
line to be straight. This is enough at present for 
two dear saucy naughty girls. 

20. Have 1 told you that Walls has been with me, 
and leaves the town in three days ? He has brought 
no gown with him. Dilly carried him to a play. 
He has come upon a foolish errand, and goes back 
as he comes. I was this day with lord Peterborour, 
who is going another ramble : I believe 1 told you 
so. 1 diued with lord- treasurer, but cannot get 
him to do his own business with me ; he has put me 
off till to-morrow. 

21. 22. I diued yesterday with lord-treasurer, who 

would needs take me along with him to Windsor, 
although 1 refused him several times, having no 
linen, had just time to desire lord Forbes to 

cull at my loagiug, and order my man to send my 
things to-day to Windsor, by his servant. I lay last 
night at the secretary’s lodgings at Windsor, and bor- 
rowed one of his shirts to go to court in. The queen 
is very well. I dined with Mr. Masham ; and not 
hearing anything of my things, I got lord Winehcl- 
sea to bring me to town. Here I found that Patrick 
bad broke open the closet to get my linen %nd night- 
gown, and sent them to Windsor, and there they 
arc ; and he, not thinking I would return so soon, 
is gone upon his rambles : so here 1 am loft destitute, 
and forced to borre^ a nightgown of my landlady, 
and have not a rag to put on to-morrow ; faith it 
gives me the spleen. 

23. Morning. — It is a terrible rainy day, and rained 
prodigiously on Saturday night. Patrick lay out 
last night, atid is not yet returned ; faith, poor 
P*rcsto is a desolate creatiirc ; neither Hcr\ant nor 
liucn, nor anything. Night. — Lord Forbes’s man 
has brought back my portmanteau, and Patrick is 
come; so I am in Christian circumstanefs : I shall 
hardly commit such a frolic again. I just crept out 
to Mrs. Van's, and dined, and stayed therf the after- 
noon : it has rained all this day. Windsor is a deli- 
cious place S I never saw it before except for an hour 
about seventeen years ago. Walls has been here in 
my absence, 1 suppose to take his leave ; for he de- 
signed not to stay above five days in London. He 
says, he and his wife will come here for some montns 
next year ; and, in short, he dareanut stay now for 
feat of her. 


24. 1 dined to-day with a hedge friend in the city ; 
and Walls overtook me in the street, and told mo 
he was just getting on hoi*8eback for Chester. H(? 
has os much curiosity as a cow : he lodged with his 
horse in Aldcrsgatc -street : he has bought his wife 
a silk gown, and himself a hat. And what are you 
doiugt what is poor MD doing now 1 how do you 
pass your time at Wexford^ how do the waters 
agree with you t let Presto know soon, for Presto 
longs to know, and must know. Is not madam 
Proby curious company 1 I am afraid this rainy 
weather will spoil your waters. We have had a 
great deal of wet these three days. Tell me all the 
particulars of Wexford ; the place, the company, the 
diiKrsions, the victuals, the wants, the vexations. 
Poor Dingley never saw sucli a place in her life ; 
sent all over the town for ^little parsley to a boiled 
chicken, and it w'as not to be had : tlie butler is 
stark naught, except an old English woman’s ; and 
it is such a favour to get a pound from her now and 
then. 1 am glad yfiu carried down your sheets with 
you, else you must have lain in sackcloth. O Lord ! 

25. I jvas this afternoon with Mr. Secretary at his 
office, and helped to hinder a man of his jiardon 
who is condemned for a rape. The undcr-secrctary 
was willing to save him, upon an oj^ nation that a 
woman cannot be ravished ; but I told the secretary 
he could not pardon l^in without a favourable report 
from the judge. Besides, ho was a fiddler, and con- 
sequently a rogue, and deserved hanging for some- 
thing else ; and so he shall swing. What ! 1 must 
stand up for the honour of the fair sox 1 ’Tis true, 
the fellow hud lain with her a himdred times before ; 
but what care I for that! W'hat! must a woinuii be 
ravished because she is a whore 1 The secretary and 
1 go on Saturday to Windsor for a week. I dined 
with lord-treasurer, and stayed with him till past ten. 
I was to-day at his*lcvce, where 1 went against my 
custom, because 1 had a mind to rlo a good office for 
a gentleman : so 1 talked with him before my lord, 
that he might sec me, and then found occasion to 
recommend him this afternoon. I was forced to 
excuse ray coming to the levee, that 1 did it to see 
the sight ; for he was going to chide me away : I had 
never been there before but once, and that was long 
before he was treasurer. The rooms were all Tull, 
and JUS many Wliigs as Tories, He whispered me 
a jest or two, and bid me come to dinner. I left 
him but just now, and 'tis late. 

20. Mr. Addison and I have at last met again. I 
dined with him and Steele ^o-day at young Jacob 
Tonson’s. Th* two Jacobs think it is I who have 
made the secretary take from them the printing of 
the Gazette, which they are going to lose, and Ben 
Tooke and another are to have it. Jacob came to 
me t'other day to make his court ; but I told him it 
was too late, and that it W'as not my doing. I reckon 
they will lose it in a week or two. Mr. Addison 
and I talked as usual, and as if we had seen one 
another yesterday ; and Steele and I were very easy, 
though 1 writ him a biting letter in answer to one 
of his, where he desired iffc to recommend a friend 
oH^S tp^rd- treasurer. Go, get you goiio to your 
waters, ^^ah. Do they give you a stomach 1 Do 
you eat neartilyt — We had much rain to-day and 
yesterday. 

27. I dined to-day in the city, and saw poor Patty 
R^lt, and^ gave her a ifist 0 )|^ to help her a little for- 
ward against she goes to board in the country. She 
has hut eighteen ]>ound8 a year to live on, an<l is 
forced to seek out for cheap places. Somefirncs 
they raise their price, and sQpietimes they starve, 
her, and then she is forced to shift. Patrick, the 
puppy, put too much ink in my Blandish, and carrv- 
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in^ too many things together, I spilled it on my 
paper and floor.* The town is <h|ll, and wet, and 
empty: Wexford is worth two of it; I hope so at 
least, and that little MD finds it so. I reckon upon 
going to Windsor to-morrow with Mr. Secretary, 
unless he changes his mind, or some other business 
prevents him. I shall^stay there a week I hope. 

28. Moruing.^Mr. Secretary sent me word he will 
call at my lodgings by two this afternoon, to take 
me to Windsor, so I must dine nowhere; and I 

romised lord-treasurer to dine with him to-day ; 

ut I suppose we shall dine at Windsor at five, for 
we make but three hours there. I am going abroad, 
but have left Patrick to put up my things, and to be 
sure to be at home half an hour before two. Wi!hd- 
sor, at night. — We did not leave London till three, 
and dined here betweeHr six and seven ; at nint 1 
left the company, and went to see lord-treaSurer, 
who is just come. I chid him for coming so late ; 
he chid me for not dining with him ; said he stayed 
ail hour for me. Then 1 went and sat an hour with 
Mr. Lewis till just now, and ‘tis past eleven. I lie 
in the same house with the secretary, one of the 
prebendary’s houses. The secretary is not come 
from his apartment in the castle. Do you think 
that abominable dog Patrick was out after two to- 
day, and ( ill a fright every moment for fear the 
chariot should come ; and whtn he came in he had 
not put up one nig of my things : I never was in a 
greater passion, and would certainly have cropped 
one of his ears, if I had not looked every moment 
for the secretary, who sent his equipage to my 
lodging before, and came in a chair from Whitehall 
to me, and happened to stay half an hour later than 
he intended. One of lord-treasurer’s 8er>'ant8 gave 
me a letter from *♦***, with an offer of fifty pounds 
to be paid me in what manner 1 pleased ; because, 
he said, he desired to be well wifh me. I was in a 
rage : but my friend Lewis cooled me, and said it 
is what the best men sometimes meet with ; and I 
have been n.it seldom served in the like manner, 
although not so grossly. In these cases I never 
demur a moment ; nor ever found the least inclina- 
tion to take anything. Well, I’ll go try to sleep in 
my new bed, and to dream of poor Wexford MD, 
and Stella that drinks water, and Diugley that 
drinks ale. 

29. 1 was at court and church to-day, as I was 
this day se’eiinight. 1 generally am acquainted with 
about thirty iii the drawing-room, and am so proud 
1 make all the lords^comc up to me; one passes 
half an hour pleasant enough. We'liad a dunce to 
preach before the queen to-day, which often hap- 
pens. Windsor is a delicious situation, but the 
town is scoundrel. I have this morning got the 
(razette for Ben Tooke and one Barber a printer ; 
it will be about three hundred pounds a year be- 
tween them. T’other fellow was printer of the 
Examiner, which is now laid do vn, I dined with 
the secretary : we were a dozen in all, three Scotch 
lords, and lord Peterborow. Duke Hamilton would 
needs be witty, and holrt up my train as I walked 
up stairs. It is an ill circumstance thai^n IBun- 
days much company meet always at the gMt tables, 
l^ord-treasurer told at court what I said to Mr. 
Secretary on this occasion. The secretary showed 
me his bill of fare, to encourage me to dine with 
him. Poh, said I, show «Qe a bill of company, '^r 
1 value not your dinner. See how this is all blotted ; 
1 can write no more here, but to tell you 1 love MD 
dearly, and God bless them. 

30. In my consciciiCe I fear I shall have the gout. 
I sometimes feci pains about my feet and toes ; 1 
never drank till within these two years, and I did it 


I to cure my head. I often sit evenings with some of 
these peo^e, and drink in my turn ; but I am now 
resolved to drink ten times less than before; but 
they advise me to let what 1 drink be all wine, and 
not to put water to it. Tooke and the printer 
stayqjd to-day to finish their affair, and treated me 
and two of the under-secretaries, upon their getting 
the Gazette. Then 1 went to see lord -treasurer, 
and chid him for not taking notice of me at Wind- 
sor : he said he kept a place for me yesterday at 
dinner, and expected me there ; but 1 was glad I 
did not oome, because the duke of Bucking^^ain was 
there, and tliat would have made us acquainted, 
which I have no mind to. However, we appointed 
to sup at Mr. Masham’s, and there stayed till past 
one o’clock ; and that is late, sirrahs : and 1 have 
much business. • 

31. 1 have sent a noble haunch of venison this 
afternoon to Mrs. Vanhomrigh : 1 wish you had it, 
syrahs : 1 dined gravely with my landlord tjie secre- 
tary. The queen was ab*'oad to-day in order to 
hunt, but finding it disposed to rain, she kept in her 
coach : she hunts in a chaise with one horse, which 
she drives herself, and drives furiously, like Jehu, 
and is a mighty hunter, like Nimrod. Dingley has 
heard of Nimrod, but not Stella, for it is in the 
Bible. I was to-day at Eton, which is but just 
cross the bridge, to sec my lord Kerry's son, who is 
•at school there. Mr. Secretary has given me a war- 
rant for a buck ; 1 can’t send it to MD. It is a sad 
thing, faith, considering how Presto loves MD, and 
how MD would love Presto’s venison for Presto's 
sake. God bless the two dear Wexford girls. 

Aug. 1. We had for dinner the fellow of that 
haunch of venison 1 sent to London ; ’twas mighty 
fat and good, and eight people at dinner ; that was 
bad. The queen and 1 were going to take the air 
this afternoon, but not together; and were both 
hindered by a sudden rain. Her coaches and chaises 
ail went back, and the guards too : and I scoured 
into the market-place for shelter. 1 intended to 
have walked up the finest avenue I ever saw, two 
miles long, with two rows of elms on c^nh side. I 
walked in the evening a little upon the terrace, and 
came home at eight : Mr. Secretary came soon after, 
and wc were engaging in deep discourse, and I was 
endeavouring to settle some points of the greatest 
consequence ; and had wormed myself pretty well 
int(f him, when his under-secretary came in (who 
lodges in Jhe same house with us) and interrupted 
all my sch^eme. I have just left him ; ’tis late, &c. 

2. I have been now five days at Windsor, and 
Patrick has been drunk three times that I have seen, 
and oftener 1 believe. He ha^ lately had clothes 
that have cost me five pounds, and the dog thinks 
he has the whip hand of me ; he begins to master 
me ; so now I am resolved to part with him, and 
will use him without the least pity. The secretary 
and I have been walking three or four^hours to-day. 
The duchess of Shrewsbury asked him, was not that 
Dr. — Dr., and she couldThotsay ray name in English, 
but said Dr. Presto, which is Italian for swift. 
Whimsicij enough, as Billy Swift says. 1 go to- 
morrow with the secretary to his house at Buckle- 
berry, ti 9 ienty-five miles from hence, and return 
early on Sunday morning. I will leave this letter 
behind mo locked up, and give you an account of 
my journey when I return. I had a letter yeateiday 
from the bishop of Cloghcr, who is coming up to 
Dublin to his parliament. Have you any corre- 
spondence with him at Wexford 1 Methinks I now 
long for a letter from you, dated Wexford, July 24, 
&c. O Lonl, th?it would be so pretending; and 
then, says you, Sudla can’t write much, because it 
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is bad to write when one drinVs the waters ; and I 
think, says you, I find myself better already, but I 
cannot tell yet whether it be the journey or the 
waters. Presto is so silly to-ni;flit ; yes, he be ; but 
Presto loves MD dearly, as hope saved. 

3. Morning. — I am to go this day at noon^ as I 
told you, to Buckleberry ; we dine at twelve, and 
expect to be there in four hours ; I cannot bid you 
good night now, because t shall be twcnty-iive miles 
from this paper to<night, and so my Journal must 
havb a break ; so good morrow, &c. 

4, 5.rl dined yesterday at Buckleberry, tvhere we 
lay two lughts, and set out tliis morning at eight, 
and were here at twelve ; in four hours we wont 
twenty-six miles. Mr. Secretary was a> perfect coun- 
try gentlerAan at Buckleberry ; he smoked tobacco 
with one or two neighbours ; he inqui^d after the 
wheat in such a field ; he wont to visit his hounds, 
and knew all their names ; he and his lady saw me 
to my ohamber just in^e country fashion. His 
house is in the midst of near three thousand pounds 
it-year he had by his lady, who is descended from 
Jack of Newbury, of whom books and ballads are 
written ; and there is an old picture of him in the 
house. She is a great favourite of mine. I lost 
church to-day ; but I dressed, and shaved, and w'ont 
to court, and would not dine with the secretary, but 
engaged myself to a private dinner with Mr. Lewis, 
and one friend more. We go to London to-mor-' 
row; for lord Dartmouth, the other secretary, is 
come, and they are here their weeks by turns. 

6. Lord-treasurer comes every Saturday to Wind- , 
sor, and goes away on Monday or Tuesday. I was | 
with him this morning at his levee, for one cannot 
see him otherwise here, he is so hurried : we had 
some talk, and 1 told him I would stay this week at 
Windsor by myself, where 1 can have more leisure 
to do some business that concerns them. Lord- 
treasurer and the secretary thought to mortify me ; 
for they told me they had been talking a great deal 
of me to-day to the queen, and she said she had 
never heaid of me. 1 told them that was their fault, 
and not nlrs, &c., and so we laughed. I dined 
with the secretary, and let him go to London at five 
without me ; and here am I all alone in the pre- 
bendary’s house, which Mr. Secretary has taken; 
only Mr. Lewis is in ray neighbourhood, and we 
shall be good company. The vice-chamberlain f,Mr. 
Coke], and Mr. Masham, and the green cloth, have 
promised me dinners. I shall want bttit four till 
Mr. Secretary returns. We have a music meeting 
in our town to-night. 1 went to the rehearsal of it, 
and there was Margarita and her sister, and another 
drab, and a parcel of fiddlers ; I was weary, and 
would not go to the meeting, which I am sorry for, 
because I heard it was a great assembly. Mr. Lewis 
came from it, and sat with me till just now : and 
*tis late. 

7. 1 can do no business I fear, because Mr. 
llewis, who has nothing or^ittle to do here, sticks 
close to me. I dined to-day with the gentlemen 
ushers, among scurvy company ; but the queen was 
hunting the stag till four this aftemooi?, and she 
drove in her chaise above forty miles, and it was five 
before we went to dinner. Here are ^ne walks 
about this town. I sometimes walk up the avenue. 

8. There was a drawing-room to-day at court, 
but so few company, that the queen sent for us into 
her bedchamber, where we made our bows, and 
stood about twenty of us round the room, while she 
looked at us round with her fan in her mouth, aiid 
once a minute said about three words to some that 
were nearest her, and then she was told dinner was 
ready, and went out. 1 dined at the green cloth, 


by Mr. Scarborow’s invitation, who is in waiting. 
It is much the b#t table in Englaifil, and costs the 
queen a thousand pounds a month while she is at 
Windsor or Hampton Court; and is the only mark 
of magnificence ^ or hospitality I can see in the 
queen’s family : it is designed to entertain foreign 
ministers, and people of quality, who come to see 
the queen, and have no place to dine at. 

9. Mr. Coke made me a long visit this morning, 
and invited me to dinner, but the toast, his lady, 
was unfortunately engaged to lady Sunderland. 
Lord-treasurer stole here last night, but did not He 
in his lodgings in the castle ; and after seeing the 
queen, went back again. I just drank a dish of 
chBcolate with him. I fancy 1 shall have reason to 
be angry with him very soon : but what care III 
believe I shall die with ministries in my debt. This 
night I received a certain letter from a place called 
Wexford, from two dear naughty girls of my ac- 
quaintance ; but faith 1 won’t answer it here, no, in 
troth. 1 will send this to Mr. Reading, supposing 
it will find you returned ; and 1 hope better for the 
waters. • 

10. Mr. Vice-chamberlain lent me his horses to 
ride about and see the country this morning. Dr. 
Arbuthnot, the queen’s physician *and favourite, 
went out with me to show me the places : we went 
a little after the queen^ and overtook Miss Forester, 
a maid of honour, on her palfrey, taking the air : 
we made her go along with us. We saw a place 
they have made for a famous horse-race to-morrow, 
where the queen will come. We met the queen 
coming back, and Miss Forester stood, like us, with 
her hat off while the queen went by. The doctor 
and I left the lady where we found her, but uuder 
other conductors, and we dined at a little place he 
has taken, about a^mile off. — When I came back I 
found Mr. Scarborow had sent all about to invito 
me to the green clotli, and lessened his company on 
purpose to make me easy. It is very obliging, and 
will cost me thanks. Much company is come to 
town this evening, to sec to-morrow’s race. I was 
tired with riding a trotting mettlesome horse a dozen 
miles, having not been on horseback this twelve- 
month. And Miss Forester did not make it easier ; 
she is a silly true maid of honour, and I did not like 
her, although she be a toast, and was dressed like 
a man. 

11. I will send this letter to-day. I expect the 
secretary by noon. I will not go to the race, unless 
I can get room in some coach. It is now morning. 

I must rise, ana fold up and seal my letter. Fare- 
well, and God preserve dearest MD. 

I believe I shall leave this town on Monday. 

LETTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Windsor, Aug. 11, 1711, 

I SENT away my 27th this morning in an express to 
London, and directed to Mr. Reading ; this shall 
go to your lodgings, whe^e I reckon you will be re- 
turned before it reaches you. I intended to go to 
the 'race to-day, but was hindered by a visit ; I be- 
lieve T told you BO in my last. I dined to-day at 
the green cloth, where everybody had been at the 
race but myself, and we were twenty in all, and very 
noisy company; butj made the vice -chamberlain 
a^d two friends more sit «t a side-table to be a little 
quiet. At six I went to see the secretary, who is 
returned ; but lord -keeper sent to desire I would 
sup with him, where I stayed till just now ; lord- 
treasurer and secretary were to come to us, but both 
failed. ’Tis late, &c. 

12. I was this morning to visit lord-keeper, who 
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made me reproaches that I had never visited him at 
Windsor. He had a present sent him of delicious 
peaches, and he was champing, and champing, but 1 
durst not eat one ; I wished Dingley had some of 
them, for poor Stella can no more eat fruit than 
Presto. IKll^f Ashe is come to Windsor; and after 
church I carried him «up to the drawing-room* and 
talked to the keeper and treasurer, on purpose to 
show them to him, and he saw the queen and several 
great lords, and the duchess of Montague : he was 
mighty happy, and resolves to fill a letter to the 
bishop [of Clogher]. My friend Lewis and I dined 
soberly with Dr. Adams, the only neighbour pre- 
bendary. One of the prebendaries here is lately a 
peer, by the death of his father. He is now ibrd 
Willoughby, of Brooke, and will sit in the house of 
lonls with his gown. I Flipped to-night at Masham's 
with lord-treasurer, Mr. Secretary, and Prior. The 
treasurer made us stay till twelve before he came 
from the queen, and 'tis now pa^t two. 

1.3. 1 reckoned upon going to London to-day; 
but by an accident the cabinet council did not sit 
last night, and sat to-day, so we go to-morrow at six 
in the morning. 1 missed the race to-day by coming 
too late, whep everybody's coach was gone, and ride 
I would not ; .1 felt my last riding three days after. 
AVe had a dinner to-day at the secretary's lodgings 
without him ; Mr. Hare, hk; under-secretary, Mr. 
Lewis, brigadier Sutton, and I dined together, and 
I made the vice-chambcrlain take a snap with us, 
rather than stay till five for his lady, who was gone 
to the race. The reason why the cabinet council 
was not held last night was, because Mr. secretary 
St. John would not sit with your duke of Somerset. 
So to-day the fiuke was forced to go to the race 
while the cabinet was held. We have music meet- 
ings in our town, and 1 was at the rehearsal t'other 
day, but 1 did not value it, ndr would go to the 
meeting. Did 1 tell you this before t 

Loudon, 14. We came to town this day in two 
hours and fety minutes : twenty miles are nothing 
here. I found a letter from the archbishop of 
Dublin, sent me the Lord knows how. He says 
some of the bishops will hardly believe that lord-* 
treasurer got the queen to remit the first-fruits be- 
fore the duke of Ormond was declared lord-lieu- 
tenant ; and that the bishops have written a letter 
to lord-treasurer to thank him. He has sent me the 
address of the convocation, ascribing, in good part, 
that affair to the duke, who had less share in it than 
MD; for if it had nht been for MD, 1 should not 
have been so good a solicitor, f 'dined to-day in 
the city, about a little hit of mischief with a printer. 
— I found Mrs. Vanhomrigh all in combustion, 
squabbling with her rogue of a landlord ; she has 
left her house, and gone out of our neighbourhood a 
good way. Her eldest daughter is come of age, and 
going to Ireland to look after her fortune, and get it 
in her own hands. 

15. 1 dined to-day with Mrs. Van, who goes to- 
night to her new lodgipgs. I went at six to ace 
lonl -treasurer, hut his company was gone, contrary 
to custom, and he was busy, and 1 was forced to stay 
some time before 1 could see him. We were toge- 
ther 'hardly an hour, and he went away, being in 
haste. He desired me to dine with him on Friday, 
because there would be a fi^end of his that 1 must 
see ; my lord Harley told me, when he was gone, 
that it was Mrs. Masham his father meant, who is 
come to town to lie in, and whom I never saw, 
chough her husband is one of our society. God 
send her a good time ; her death would be a terrible 
thing. Do you know that I have ventured all my 
credit with Uiese groat ministers to clear some un- 


derstandings between them ; and, if there be no 
breach, thought to have the merit of it. 'Tis a 
plaguy ticklish piece of work, and a man hazards 
losing both sides. 'Tis a pity the world does not 
know my virtue. — I thought the clergy in convoca- 
tion in Ireland would have given me thanks for 
being their solicitor, but I hear of no such thing. 
Pray talk occasionally on that subject, and let me 
know what you hear. Do you know the greatness 
of my spirit, that 1 value their thanks not a rush 1 
but at my return shall freely let all people l^ow 
that it was my lord-treasurer's action, wherein the 
duko of Ormond had no more share than a And 
so they may go whistle, and I'll go sleep. 

16. I was Ihis day in the city, and dined at Pon- 
tack's with Stratford and two other merchants. — 
Pontack told us, although Ijis wine was so good, he 
sold it cheaper than others, he took hut seven shil- 
lings a flask. Arc not these pretty rates 1 The 
hooks he sent for from Hamburgh are come, l^pt 
not yet got out of the custom-house. My library 
will be at least double when 1 come back. I sliali 
go to Windsor again on Saturday, to meet our so- 
ciety, who are to sup at Mr. Secretary's ; but I be- 
lieve I shall return on Monday, and then 1 will an- 
swer your letter, that lies safe here underneath ; — I 
see it ; lie still ; I’ll answer you when the ducks 
have eaten up the dirt. 

, 17. I dined to-day at lord-treasurer's with Mrs. 

Masham, and she is extremely like one Mrs. Malolly, 
that was once my landlady in Trim. She was used 
with mighty kindness and respect, like a favourite. 
It signifies nothing going to this lord- treasurer about 
business, although it be his own. He was in haste, 
and desires 1 will come again and dine with him 
to-morrow. His famous lying porter is fallen sick, 
and they think he will die : 1 wish 1 had all my 
half-crowns again. 1 believe I have told you he is 
an old Scotch fanatic, and the damn'dest liar in his 
office alive. 1 have a mind to recommend Patrick 
to succeed him : I have trained him up pretty well. 
I reckon for certain you are now in town. The 
weather now begins to alter to rain. ^ 

Windsor, 18. I dined to-day with lord-treasurer, 
and he would make me go with him to Windsor, 
although I was engaged to the secretory, to whom I 
made my excuses : we had in the coach besides, his 
son and son-in law, lord Dupplin, who are two of 
ou^ society, and seven of us met by appointment, 
and Bupi^ed this night with the secretary. It was 
past nine before we got here, but a fine mooushiny 
night. 1 shall go hack, I believe, on Monday. 'Tis 
very late. 

19. The queen did not stir out to-day, she is in a 
little fit of the gout. I dined at Mr. Masham's ; we 
had none but our. society members, six in all, and 1 
supped with lord-treasurer. The queen has ordered 
twenty thousand pounds to go on with the building 
at Blenheim, which has been starved lill now, since 
the change of the ministry. I suppos'c it is to rewud 
his last action of getting into the French lines 
Lord-treasurer kept me till past twelve. 

London, 20. It rained terribly every step of our 
journey Ib-day ; I returned with the secretary after 
a dinner of cold meat, and went to Mrs. Van's, 
where I sat the evening, I grow very idle, because 
1 have a great deal of business. TeU me how vou 
passed your time at Wexford ; and an't vou glad at 
heart you have got safe home to your lodgings at 
St. Mary’s, prayt and so your friends come to visit 
^you : and Mrs. Walls is much better of her eye : 
'and the dean is just as he used to be: and what 
does Walls say of London 1 'tis a reasoning coxcomb. 
And Goody Stoyte, and Hannah what-d'ye-call-her ; 
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no, her name en't Hannah, Catharine I mean ; they 
were so glad to see the ladies again ; and Mrs. Man- 
ley wanted a companion at ombre. 

21. I writ to-day to the archbishop of Dublin, 
and enclosed a long politic paper by itself. You 
know the bishops are all angry that (smok^ the 
wax-candle drop at the bottom of this paper) I have 
let the world know the first-fruits were got by lord- 
treasurer before the duke of Ormond was governor. 

I told lord-treasurer all this, and he is very angry ; 
but I pacified him again by telling him they were 
fools, a^d knew nothing of what passed here, but 
thought alj was well enough if they complimented 
the duke of Ormond. Lord-treasurer gave me 
t’other day a letter of thanks he received from the 
bishops of dreland, signed by seventeen, and says 
he will write them an anewer. The deaiji of Carlisle 
sat with me to-day till three, and I went to dine 
with lord-treasurer, w'ho dined abroad, so did the 
secretary, and I was left, iq the suds. *Twas almost 
four, an<i I g(»t to sir Matthew Dudley, who had 
half dined. Thornhill, who killed sir Cholmley 
Dering, was murdered by two men bn Turnham- 
green last Monday night : as they stabbed him, they 
bid him remember sir Cholmley Dering. They had 
quarrelled at Hain|)ton-court, and followed and 
stabbed him on horseback. We have only a Grub- 
street paper of it, but 1 believe it is true. I went 
myself throuirh Turnham-green the same night, 
which ^vas yestenlay. 

22. We have had terrible r.ains these two or three 
days. I intended to dine at lord -treasurer’s, but 
went to sec lady Aboreorn, who is come to town, 
and ray lord ; and I dined with them, and visited 
lord^treasurer this evening. His porter is mending. 1 
I sat with my lord about three hours, and am come , 
home early to be busy. Passing by White's choeo- < 
late-house, my brother Maaham called me, and told 
me his wife was brought to-bed of a boy, and both , 
very well. (Our society, you must know, are all ■ 
brothers.) Dr. Garth told us that Mr, Heiuey is 
dead of an apoplexy. His brother-in-law, carl 
Foulet, is down to the Grange to take care of 
his funeral. The earl of Danhy, the duke of Leeds* 
eldest grandson, a very hopeful young man of about 
twenty, is dead at Utrecht of the small- pox. I long 
to know whether you begin to have any good effect 
by your waters. Methinks this letter goes on slowly ; 
'twill be a fortnight next Saturday since it was begun, 
and* one side not filled, O fie, for shame Presto, 
Faith, I*m so tosticated to and from W^indsor, that 
I know not what to say ; but faith, Pll go to Wind- 
sor again on Saturday, if they ask me, not else. So 
lose your money aga^ now you are come home, do, 
sirrah. 

Take your magnifying glass, madam Dingley. 

You shan’t read this, sirrah Stella ; don’t read it 
for your life, for fear of your dearest eyes. 

There's enough for this side ; these ministers 
hinder me* 

Pretty, dear, little, naughtf, saucy MD. 

Silly, impudent, loggerhead Presto. 

2iJ. Dilly and I dined to-day with lord Abercom, 
and hatl a fine fat haunch of venison, that smelt 
rarely on one side, and after dinner Dillyyvon half 
a crown of me at backgammon, at his lodgings, with 
great content. It is a senrvy empty town this me- 
lancholy season of the year, but 1 think our weather 
begins to mend. The roads are as deep as in winter. 
The grapes are sad things, but the peaches are pretty 
good, and there are some figs, I sometimes venturos 
to eat one, but always repent it. You say nothing 
of the box sent half a year ago. I^wish you would 
pay me for Mrs. WoUs's tea* Youlr mother Is in 


country, I suppose. Pray send me the account of 
MD, madam Dingley, as it stands rtnee November, 
that is to say, for this year ( excluding the twenty 
pounds lent Stella for W exford), for I cannot look 
ill your letters'. I think I ordered that Hawkshaw's 
interest should be paid to you. When you tliink 
proper, I will let Parvisol knqw you have paid that 
turenty pounds, or part of it ; and so go play with 
the dean, and I will answer your letter to-morrow. 
Good night, sirrahs, and love Presto, and bsgood girls. 

24. 1 dined to-day ^vith lord-treasurer, w'ho chid 
me for not dining with him yesterday ; for it seems 
1 did not understand his invitation ; and their club 
of the ministry dined together, and expected me. 
Lofil Radnor and I were walking the Mall this even- 
ing; and Mr. Secretary met us, and took a turn or 
two, aud then stole away, ami we both believe it was 
to pick up some wench ; and to-morrow he will be 
at the cabinet with the queen ; so goes the world. 
Prior has been out ^of town these two months, no- 
botly knows where, aud is lately returned. People 
confidently affirm he has been in France, and I half 
believe it. It is said he was sent by tlie ministry, 
and for some overtures toward a peace. The secre- 
tary pretends he knows nothing of it, I believe 
)oiir parlianentwill be dissolved. I Iw.vc been talk- 
ing about the quarrel between your lords and com- 
mons with lord-treasur.-r ; ami did, at the request 
of some people, desire that the queen’s answer to 
the commons’ address might express a dislike to some 
principles, ‘&c., but was answered dubiously. And 
so now to your letter, fair ladies. I know drinking 
is bad ; I mean writing is bad in drinking the waters ; 
and was angry to sec so much in Stidla’s hand. But 
why Dingley drinks them I cannot imagine ; but 
truly she’ll drink watei*s as well as Steua. M’hy not 1 
I hope you now find the benefit of them since you 
are returned : praj iet me know particularly. 1 am 
glad you are forced upon exercise, which, I believe, 
is as good as the waters for the heart of them. *Tis 
now past the middle of August ; so by your reckon- 
ing you are in Dublin. It would vex me to the dogs 
that’ letters should miscarry between Dublin and 
Wexford, after 'scaping the salt sea. I will write 
no more to that nasty town in haste again, I warrant 
you. I hiive been four Sundays together at Windsor, 
of which a fortnight together ; but 1 believe I shall 
not go to-morrow, for 1 will not unless the secretary 
asks me. I know all your news about the mayor ; it 
makes no noise here at all, but the quarrel of your 
parliament does ; it is so very ilxtraordinary, ami the 
language of the^commons so very pretty. The 
Examiner has been down this month, and was very 
silly the five or six last papers ; but there is a pam- 
phlet come out, in answer to a Letter to the Seven 
Lords who examined Gregg.* The answer is by 
the real author of the Examiner, as I believe, for it 
is very well written [Swift himself). We had Trap's 
poem on the duke of Ormpnd printed her*', and tho 
printer sold just eleven of them. 'Tis a dull piece, 
not half so good as Stella’s^ and she is very modest 
to compare herself with such a poetaster. 1 am 
heartily sorry for poor Mrs. Parnell’s death ; she 
seemed to be an excellent good-natured young 
woman, and 1 believe the poor lad is much afflicted ; 
they appeared to live perfectly well together. Dilly 
is not tired at all with Ifmgland, but intends to con- 
tinue here a good while ; he is mighty easv to be at 
distance from his two sisters-in law. He finds some 
sort of scrub acquaintance ; goes now and then in 
disguise to a play ; smokes his pipe ; reads now and 
then a little trash, and what else the Lord knows. 

• A ciprk in Harley’s ofllce, convicted of trcajienable cor re* 
•po^ence. 
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I sec him now and then ; for he calls here, and the 
town beinj' thin, 1 am less pestered wit}> company 
than usual. I have got rid of many of my solicitors, 
by doing nothing for them : 1 have not above eight 
or n^e lefl;, and I’ll be as kind to them. Did 1 tell 
you of a knight, who desired me to speak to lord- 
treasurer to give him two thousand pounds, or five 
hundred pounds , a-ycar, until he could get some- 
thing better f I honesjtly delivered my message to the 
treasurer, adding, the anight was a puppy, whom I 
would not give a groat to save from the gallows, 
('ole Reading’s fathcr-iu law has been two or three 
times at me to recommend hfi lights to the ministry ; 
assuring me that a word of mine would, &c. Did not 
that dog use to speak ill of me, and profess to hate ns 1 
ife knows not where I lodge, for I told him 1 lived 
hi the country ; and I h:we ordered Patrick to deny 
mo constantly to him. — Did ..the bishop of London 
die in "Wexford t poor gcutileman ! did he drink the 
waters 1 were you at his biirial t was it a great fune- 
ral t so far from his friends I But he was very old : 
we shall all follow. And yet it was a pity, if God 
pleased. He was a good man ; not very learned ; I 
believe he died but poor. Did he leave any charity 
legacies 1 who held up his palll was there a great 
sight of clergy \^do they design a tomb for him t are 
you sure it was the bishop of Loudon 1 because 
there is an elderly gentleman that we give the 
same title to : or did you faney all this in your water, 
ns others do strange things in their winel They say 
tliese waters trouble the head, and make people 
imagine what never came to pass. Do you make no 
more of killing a bishop t are these your Whiggish 
tricks t— Yes, yes, I see you arc in a fret. O faith, 
sajs jou, saucy Presto, I’ll break your head ; what, 
can’t one report' what one hears, without being 
made a jest and a laughing-stocki arc these your 
Knglisli tricks, with a murrain 1-*-and Sacheverell 
will be the next bishop 1 — he would be glad of an 
addition of two hundred pounds a-ycar to what 
he has; and that is more than they will give, for 
aught I see. He hates the new ministry mortally, 
and tliey hate him, an<l pretend to despise him too. 
They will not allow him to have been the occasion 
of the late change; at least some of them will not; 
but my lord-keeper owned it to me t’other day. No, 
Mr. Addison does not go to Ireland this year: he 
pretended he would ; but he is gone to Bath w'ith 
Pastoral Philips for his eyes. — So now I have run 


25. I was with the secretary this morning, who 
was in a flighty hurry, and went to Windsor in a 
chariot with lord-keeper ; so I was not invited, and 
am forced to stay at home, but not at all against my 
will ; for I could have gone, and would not. 1 dined in 
the city with one of my printers, for whom I got the 
Gazefte, and am come home early ; and have nothing 
to say to you more, but finish this letter, and not 
send it by the bellman. Days grow short, and the 
weather grows bad, and the town is splenetic, and 
things are so oddly contrived, that 1 cannot be ab- 
sent ; otherwise 1 would go for a few days to (3xford, 
as I promised. They say, ’tls certain that Prior has 
been in France ; nobody doubts it : 1 had not time 
to ask the secretary, he was in such haste. Well, 
1 will take my leave of dearest MD fo9 a while ; 
for 1 must begin my next latter to-night : consider 
that, young women ; and pray be merry, and good 
girls, and love Presto. There is now but one busi- 
ness tlie ministry wants me for ; and when .that is 
done 1 will take rny leave of them. I never got a 
penny from them, nor expect it. In my opinion, 
some things stand very ticklish ; I dare say nothing 
at this distance. Farewell, dear sirrahs, dearest 
lives: there is peace and quiet with MD, and no- 
where else. They have not leisure here to think of 
small things, which may ruin them ; and I have been 
for%vard enough. Farewell again, dearest rogues : 
Lam never happy but when I write or think of MD. 
1 have enough of courts and ministers ; and wish 1 
were at Laracor ; and if I could with honour come 
away this moment, 1 would. Bcrnage came to see 
me to-day; he is just landed from Portugal, and 
come to raise recruits ; he looks very well, and seems 
pleasctl with his station and manner of life : he never 
saw London nor England before ; he is ravished with 
Kent, which was his first prospect when he landed. 
Farewell again, &c. &c. * 

LETTER THE TWENY-NINTH. 

London, Aug. 25. 1711. 

I HAVi! got a pretty small gilt sheet of pap Mo write 
to MD. 1 have this moment sent my 28th by 
Patrick, who tells me he has put it in the post-ofiBce. 
'Tis directed to your lodgings ; if it wants more par- 
ticular direction, you must set me right. It is now 
a solar month and two days |iuce the date of your 
last, 1^0. 18, aud I reckon you Stc now quiet at home, 


o\cr your letter ; and 1 think this shall go to-morrow, and thinking to begin your 19th, which will be full of 
which will be just a fortnight from the last, and your quarrel between the two houses: all which I 
bring things to the old form again a ftc^ your rambles 1 Know already. Where shall I dine to-morrow 1 can 
to oxford, and mine to W'indsor. Are there not you tell 1 Mrs, Vanhomrigh boards now, and cannot 
many literal faults in my letters 1 I never read them invite one ; and there I used to dii^e when I was at 
over, and I fancy there are. W’hat do you do then t a loss ; and all my friends are gone out of town, 
do you guess my meaning ; or are you acquainted and your town is now at the fullest with your par- 
wUh my manner of mistaking 1 1 lost my handker- liament and convocation. But let me alone, sirrahs; 
cliief in the Mall to-night with lord Radnor ; but I for Presto is going to be very busy ; not Presto, but 
made him walk with mo^q^nd it, and find it 1 did t’other I. 

not. Tisdall (that lodges ^fRh me) and I have had 20. People have so lefr the town, that I am at a ■ 
no conversation,^ nor do we jpuU off our hats in the loss for a dinner. It is a Idhg time since I have been 
streets. —There is a cousiir of his (I suppose^, a at London upon a Sunday ; and the ministers are all 
young parson, that lodges in the house too ; a hai^- at Windsor. It cost me eighteenpence in coach- 
Bomc genteel fellow. Dick Tighe * and his wife hire Wore f could find a place to dine in. I went 
lodged over against us ; and he has been seen, out to Frauklan^’s, and he was abroad ; aud the drab 
of our upper windows, beating her two or irce his wife lookedfout of window, and bowed to me 
times ;'’they are both gone to Ireland, but not toge- without inviting me up ; so I dined with Mr. Coote, 
ther ; and he solemnly vows ne^er to live with her# my lord Montrath’s brother; my lord is with you in 
Neighbouis do not stick to say she has a tongue : in Ireland. This morning at five my lord Jersey died 
short, I am told she is the most urging, provoking of the gout in his stomach, or apoplexy, or both : he 
devil that ever was born ; and he a hot whiffling wa^ abroad yesterday, and his death was sudden : be 
puppy, very apt to resent. I’U keep this bottom was chamberlain to king William, and a great 
till to-morrow : I’m sleepy. favourite, turned oat by the queen as a Tory, and 

• Afterwords a privy oouaclllor in Ireland. Stood now fair to be privy-seal ; and by his death will. 
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I sttppose, matke that matter easier, which has been a 
Tery atubbom business at court, as 1 haye been in- 
formed. 1 never remembered so many people of 
quality to have died in so short a time. 

27. 1 went to-day into the city to thank Stratford 
for my books, and dine with him, and settle my 
affairs of my money in the bank, and receive ^a bill 
for Mrs. Wesley, for some things to buy for her ; and 
the d — a one of all these could 1 do. The mer- 
qliStits ivere all out of town, and I was forced to go 
to S' little hedge place for my dinner. May my enemies 
1iv^e h^re In summer ! and yet 1 am so unbicky, that 
1 cannot possibly be out of the way at this juncture. 
People Jeavc the town so late in summer, and return 
so late in winter, that they have almost inverted the 
seasons. 14 is ^utnmn this good while in St. James's 
park ; the limes have losing their leaves, and 

4tose remaining on the trees are all* parched. I 
hate this season, where everything grows worse and 
worse. The only good thing of it is the fruit, and 
that 1 ^are not eat. — Had you any fruit at Wex- 
ford t a few cherries, and durst not cat them. 1 do 
not hear we have yet got a new privy seal. The 
Whigs whisper that our new ministry differ among 
themselves, and they begin to talk out Air. Secretai-y. 
They have some reason for their whispers, although 
1 thought it was a greater secret. 1 do not much 
like the posture of tilings ; I always apprehended 
that any falling out would ruin them, and so 1 havp 
told them several times. The Whigs arc mighty full 
of hopes at present ; and, whatever is the matter, 
all kind of stocks fall. 1 have not yet talked with 
the secretary about Prior's journey. I should be 
apt t^ think it may foretcl a peace ; and that is all 
we have to preserve us. The secretary is not come 
from Windsor ; but I expect him to-morrow. Bum 
all politics ! 

28. We begin to have 6ne weather, and I walked 
to-day to Chelsea, and dined with the dean of Car- 
lisle, who is laid up with the gout. It is now fixed 
that he is to be dean of Christ Church, in Oxford. 

I was advising him to use his iutei-cst to prevent any 
misundo’P^anding between our mmisters ; but he is 
too wise to meddle, though liAfears the thing and con-* 
sequences as much as I. He will get into his own 
warm quiet deanery, and leave them to themselves ; 

, and he is in the right. AVhen I came home to-night 

found a letter from Air, Lewis, who is now at 
Windsor ; and in it,%r8ooth, another, which Nioked 
like Presto's hand ; and what should it be but a 19th 
from MDt O faith, 1 'scaped narrowly* for I sent 
my 28th but on Saturday ; and what should 1 have 
done if 1 had two letters to answet at once 1 I did 
not expect another from Wexford, that’s certain. 
Well, 1 must be contented ; but you are dear saucy 
girls, for all that, to write so soon again, faith ; an't 
yout 

29. I dined to-day with lord Abercom, and took 
my leave of them ; they set out to-morrow for Ches- 
ter; and, I oelieve, will now fix in Ireland. They 
have made a pretty good journey of it. His eldest 
son is married to a lady with ten thousand pounds ; 
and his son has t'other day got a prize in the lottery 
of four thousand pounds, beside two siball ones of 
two hundred pounds each : nay, the f^ily was so 
fortunate, that my lord bestowing o|^ ticket, which 
is a hundred pounds, to one of his servants, who had 
been his pa^, the young fellow got a prize, which 
has made H another hundred. I went in the 
evening to lord-treasurer, who desires I will dine 
with him to-morrow, when he will show me the an- 
swer he designs to return to the letter of thanks from 
your bishops in Ireland.. The archbishop of Dublin 
aesired me to get myself mentioned in the answer 


which my lord would send ; hut I sent him word I 
would not open my lips to my loijd upon it. He 
says it w<nii^. convince the bishops of what I have 
affirmed, that Iht first-fruits were granted before the 
duke of Ormpnd was declared governor ; and I writ 
to him that I would not give a farthing to convince 
them. My lord-treasurer began a healtli to my 
lord privy-seal: Prior punned, apd said it was so 
privy, he knew not who it <wae; but I fancy thej 
have fixed it all, and we tliall know to-morrow. 
But what care you who is^ privy-seal, saucy slut- 
tikins 1 ' ' \ 

30. When I went out morning Iwatf surprised 

with the news that fhe bishop oif^Rrlstoris made lord 
pr^vy-seal. You know his 4lame is Robinson, and 
tliat he was many years envoy in SwedetL All the 
friends of the present ministry are extreme glad,’ and 
the clergy above the re;pt. ** The Whigs will fret to 
death to see a civil cmptoyiuent given to a dlivg^'man. 
It was a very handsome thing in my lord-treasurer, 
and will bind the «ihurch to him for ever. I dined 
mth him to-day, but he had not WTitten his letter ; 
but told me he would not offer to send it without 
showing it to me : he thought that would not be just, 
since 1 was so deeply concerned in the affair. Wc 
had much company ; lord Rivers, Marr, and Kin- 
noul, Mr. Secretary, George Granvillb, and Alashum ; 
the last has invited me to the christening of his son 
to-morrow se’ennight; and on Salui-day I go to 
Windsor with Air, Secretary. 

31. Dilly and I walked to-day to Kensington to 
lady Alountjoy, who invited us to dinner. He re- 
turned soon to go to tlie play, it being the last that 
will be acted for some time : he dresses himself like 
a beau, and no doubt makes a fine figure. I went 
to visit some people at Kensington. Ophy Butler’s 
wife there lies very ill of an ague, which is a very 
common disease I'ere, and little known in Ireland. 

I am apt to think we shall soon have a peace, by the 
little words I hear thrown out by the minis^y. I 
have just thought of a project to bite the town. I 
have told you that it is now known that Air. Prior 
has been lately in France. I will make a printer of 
my own sit by me one day, and I will dictate to him 
a formal relation of Prior’s journey, with several 
particulars, all pure invention; and 1 doubt not but 
it will take. 

September 1. Morning — I go to-day to Windsor 
with Mr. Secretary ; and lord-treasurer has promised to 
bring me back. The weather has been fine for some 
time, and I believe we shall i»ave a great deal of dust, 

^ At night. Windsor. — The secretary and I, and briga- 
dier Sutton, dined to-day at Parsqp’s-grccn, at my 
lord Peterborow's house, who has left it and his gar- 
dens to the secretary during his absence. It is the 
finest garden I have ever seen about this town, and 
abundance of hot walls for grapes, where they are in 
great plenty, and ripening fast. I durst not eat any 
fruit but one fig ; but i^j^qwght a basketful to my 
friend Lewis here at ’'||ramior. Docs Stella never 
eat any t what, no apriedts at Donnybrook f nothing 
but claret and ombre t ci I envy peqple maunching 
aigi maunching poaches and grapes, and I not daring 
to eat a bit. My head is pretty well, only a sudden tuin 
any time makes me giddy for a moment, and some- 
times it feels very stuffed ; but if it grows no worse, 

I can bear it yery well. I take all opportunlities of 
talking; and we have a delicious park here just 
Joining to the castle, and on avenue in the great park 
very wide, and two miles long, set with a double 
row of elms on each side. Were you ever at Wind- 
sor! I was once a great while ago ; but had quite 
forgotten it. . 

2, The queen has the gout, and did not come to 
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chapel, nor stir out from her chamber, but received 
the sacrament t^Sere, as she always d^s the first 
Sunday in the month. Yet we had .a ^eat court, 
and amonj; others 1 saw your Ingoldsby, who, see- 
ing me talk very familiarly with the liecper, trea^ 
surer, &c., came up and saluted me, and began a 
very impertinent discourse about the siege of Bou- 
chain. I. told him I co^d not answer his questions, 
but 1 would bring hiili one that should ; so 1 went 
and fetched Sutton (who brought^ over the express 
about a month ago),' and delivered him to the gene- 
ral, and bid him answer hift ^estions t and so 1 left 
them together. Sutton, after sotoie time, came back 
in rage : finds me with lord Rivera and Masha^, 
and there complains of the trick 1 had played him, 
and swore he had been plagued to death with In- 
goldsby’s talk. But he ttold me Ingoldaby asked 
him what 1 meant by bringing him ; so I suppose 
he smoked me a little. So we laughed, &c. My 
lord Willoughby, who is one of the chaplains, and 
prebendary of Windsor, read prayers last night to 
the family ; and tlic bishop of Bristol, who is dean 
of Windsor, officiated last night at the cathedral. 
This they do to be popular, and it pleases mightily. 
I dined with Mr. Mashain, because he lets me have 
a select company. For the court here have got 
by the end a good thing I said to the secretary some 
weeks ago. He sliowcd me hit bill of fare to tempt 
me to dine with him ; Poh, said I, I value not your 
bill of fare ; give me your bill of company. Lord- 
treasurer was mightily pleased, and told it everybody 
as a notable thing. I reckon upon returning to- 
morrow; they say the bishop will then have the 
privy-seal delivered him at a great council. 

3. Windsor still. The council was held so late 
to-day, that I do not go back to town till to-morrow. 
The bishop was sworn privy-counsjpUor, and had the 
privy-seal given him : and now the patents are 
passed^ for those who were this long time to be made 
lords or carls. Lord Raby, who is earl of Strafford, 
is on Thursday to marry a namesake of Stella's ; the 
daughter of air H. Johnson in the city ; he has three- 
score thousand pounds with her, ready money, beside 
the rest Jit the father's death. I have got my friend 
Stratford to be one of the directors of the South Sea 
company, who were named to-day. My lord-treasurer 
did it for me a mouth ago ; and one of those whom 
1 got tobeprintcr of the Gazette I am recommending 
to be printer to the same company. He treated Mr. 
Lewis and me to-day at ,',\inner. I supped last night 
and this with lord-treasurer, keepcr^c., and took 
occasion to mcnlion the printer. I said it was the 
same printer whom my lord-treasurer has appointed 
to print for the South Sea company ; he denied, and 
T insisted on it ; and I got the laugh on my side. 

London, 4. I came as far as Brentford in lord 
Rivers's chariot, who had business with lord-trea- 
surer ; then 1 went into lord^easurer's ; we stopped 
at Kensington, where lot^fniisurer went to see Mrs. 
Masham, who is now what they call in the straw. 
We got to town by three, aad I lighted at lord-trea- 
surer's, who commanded me not to stir : but I was 
not well ; and when he went up I bogged the young 
lord to excuse me, and so went into the city by 
water, where I could be easier, and dined with the 
printer, and dictated to him some part of Prior’s Jour- 
ney to France. I walked from*the city, for 1 take all 
occasions of exercise. Our Journey was horrid dus^ 

6. When I went out to-day I found it had rained 
mightily in the night, and the streets were as dirty 
as winter ; it is very refreshing after ten days dry. 
1 event into the city and dined with Stratford, 
thanked him for his books, gave him joy of his be- 
ing director, of which he had the first notice by a 
vot. I. 


m 

letter from me. I ate sturgeon, and it ties oa jby 
stomach. I almost finished Prior'e Journey at the 
printer’s, and came home pretty late with Patrick 
at my heels. 

7. Morning. But what shall we do about this let- 
ter of^D’s, No. 191 not a word answered yet, and 
so much paper spent 1 1 cannot do anything in it, 
sweethearts, till night. At night. — O Lord, O Lord, 
the greatest disgrace that ever was has happened to 
Presto. What do you think 1 but when I was gb-? 
ing out this forenoon a letter came from ^ID, If o. 
20, dated lit Dublin. O deu, O dear ; O ead, jO 
sad! — Now I have two lettera together to answer: 
here they arc, lying together. But 1 will only an- 
swer the first ; for I came ^ late. I dined with 
my friend Lewis at his lodgings, and walMbd at six 
to Kensington to Mr. Masharn’s christening. It was 
very private ; nobody there but my lord-treasurer/ 
his son, and son-in-law, that is to say, lord Harley, 
and lord Dupplin, and lord Rivers, and L ThS 
dean of Rochester christened the child, but soon 
went away. Lord-treasurer and lord Rivers were 
godfathers, and Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Masham 's sister, 
godmother. The child roared like a bull, and I gave 
Mrs. Masham joy of it ; and she charged me to take 
care of my nephew, because, Mr. Masham being 
a brother of our society, his sou you know is 
consequently a nephew. Mrs. Masham sat up 
fftessed in bed, but not as they do in Ireland, with 
ail smooth about her, as if slie was cut off in the 
middle; for you might see the counterpane (what 
d'ye call iti) rise above her hips and body. There's 
another name of the counterpane, and you’ll laugh 
now, sirrahs. George Granville came in at supper, 
and we stayed till eleven, and lord -treasurer set me 
down at my lodgings in Suffolk-street. Did I ever 
tell you that lord-treasurer hears ill with the left 
ear, just as 1 do? He always turns the right; and 
his servants whisper him at that only. I dare not 
tell him that 1 am so too, for fear he shoifid think 1 
counterfeited, to make my court. 

6. You must read this before the other ; for I niis- 
look and forgot to wTitc^cstenlay's jouriM, it was 
so insignificant : 1 dinSS with Dr. Cockburn, and 
sat the evening with lord-treasurer till ten o’clock. 
On Thursdays he has always a large select company, 
and expects me. So good night for last night, &c. 

8. Jloriiing. — I go to Wiiid^ with lord-treasurej* 
to-day, and will leave this beliitid me to be sent to 
the post. And now let us hear what says Uie first 
letter, No. 19. You are still at Wexford, as you say, 
madam Dingley. 1 think no letter from me ever 
yet miscarried. And so Iiiish-Corthy [Eiiniscorlhy, 
county of Wexford] and the river fi^ainy ; fine words 
those in a lady's mouth. Your hand like Dingley’sl 
you scambling, scattering, sluttikin : Yes, mighty 
like indeed, is it not Pisshh ! don't talk of writing 
or reading till your eyes arc well, and long well; 
only I would have Dingley read someWmes lo you, 
that you may not quite Iqge the desire of it. God 
be thanked that the ugly numbing is gone. Pray 
use exercise when you go to town. What game is 
that ombralb which Dr. Elwt)od and you play at t is 
it the Spanish game ombre 1 Your card-purse ! yon a 
card-purse !^ou a fiddlestick. You hare luck indeed ; 
and luck in a bag. What a devil is that eight-shil- 
ling tea-kettle 1 copper, or tin japanned? It is like 
your Irish politeness, raffling for tea-kettles. W’hat 
a splutter you keep to convince me that Walls has 
no taste! My head continues pretty swell. Why 

• 

■ These words in Italics are written in straaes mtssliapeii let' 
ters, incliiiing to the ri^t hand, in imitation ^ Stella's wnting. 

0 In Stella's spelling. It is an odd thing that a woimb oC 
Stella's understanding should spell extremely ill. * 
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do you write, dear girrah Stella, wbcn you find your 
eyes go weak that you cannot see t whilt comfort is 
there in reading what you write, wh*en one knows 
that! So Dingley can’t write because of the clutter 
of new company cotee to Wexford t 1 suppose the 
noise of their hundred horses disturbs you ; <or, do 
you lie iu one gallery, as in an hospital! What, you 
are afraid of losing in Dublin the acquaintance you 
have got in Weadbrd; and chiefly the bishop of 
liaphoe, an old, doting, pen-erse coxcomb ! Twenty 
at^k time at breakfast. That is like flve .pounds at 
a time, when it was never but once.* I doubt, 
madam Dingley, you are apt to lie in your travels, 
though not so bad as Stella ; she tUls thumpers', as 
1 shall prove iu my next, if I find this receives vn~ 
couragenfent. So Dr. Ehvood sajs there are a 
world of pretty things* in my works. •A pox on his 
praises ! an enemy here would say more. The duke 
of Buckingham would say as much, though he and 
I are tcrribl\ fallen out ; and the great men are per- 
petually inflaming me against him : they bring me 
ail be says of me, and, I believe, make it worse, out 
of roguerj-. No, 'tis not your pen is bewitched, 
madam Stella, but your old seraiclittff, splay-footf 
pot-hooA'^t’^ St ft ay, that’s it : there the s, f, f, there, 
there, that’s exact. Farewell, &c. 

Our flue weather is gone, and I doubt we shall 
have a rainy journey tu-duy. Faith, *tis shaving- 
day, and I have much to do. • 

When Stella says her pen is bewitched, it was 
only because there was a lialr in it. You know the 
fellow they call Ood-hclp-it had the same thoughts 
of his wife, and for the same reason. 1 think this 
is very well obseived, and I unfolded the letter to 
tell you it. 

Cut off those two notes above ; and see the nine 
pounds endorsed, and receive the other ; and send 
me word how my accounts stand, that they may be 
adjusted by Nov. 1. Pray he very particular : but 
the twent jr pounds I lend you is not to be included ; 
so make no blunder. 1 won’t wrong you, nor you 
shan’t wrong me ; that’s the short. O Lord, how 
stout l^^to is of late! But he loves MD mor^ 
than his life a thousand times, for all his stoutness ; 
tell him that ; and I’ll swear it, as hope saved, ten 
millions of times, &c. &c. 

1 open my letter once more to tell Stella that, if 
^ she does not use exercise after her w’atcrs,^it will 
lose all the effects of them : I should not live if I 
did not take all opportunities of waiving, 
pray, do this to oblige poor Presto. 

LETTER THE THIRTIETH. 

Windsor, Sept. 8, 1711. 

I MADE the coachman stop, and put in my 29th at 
the post-office at two o’clock to-day, as 1 was going 
to lord-treasurer, with whom 1 dined, and came 
here by a c^parter past eight ; but the moon shone, 
and so wc were not in much danger of overturning ; 
which, however, he values not a straw, and only 
laughs when 1 chide at liim for it. There was no- 
body but he and I, and wc supped t^cthcr, with 
Mr. Masham and Dr. Arbuthnot, the queen’s fa- 
vourite physician, a Scotchman. I cogld not keep 
mjself awake aflu^r supper, but did all I was able to 
disguise it^ and thought 1 came off clear ; hut at 
parting he told roc I had got my nap already. It 
is now one o’clock ; but he loves sitting np late. 

0. The queen is still in the gout, but recovering ; 
she saw company in her bedchamber after ehuich ; 
but the crowd was so great I could not see her. 1 



dined with my brother, sir William Wyndham, and 
soino others of our society, to avoid the great tables 
on Sunday Xt Windsor, which 1 hate. The usual 
company supped to-night at lonKtreasurcPs, which 
was lord-keeper, Mr. Secretary, George Granville, 
Masham, Arbuthnot, and 1. But showers have 
hindered me from walking tp-day, and that 1 don’t 
love. — Noble fruit, and 1 dare not' cat a bit. 1 ate 
one fig i^ometimeg a few mulberries, be- 

cause it is saiff^ey arc wholesome, and you know 
a good name ooes much. I shall return to> town to- 
morrow, though I thought to have stayed a week, 
to be at leisure for somct^iiiig 1 anv doing. But I 
have put it off till next ; for I shall Come here again 
oft Saturday, when our society are to meet at supper 
at Mr. Secretary’s. My life is verj' regular here : 
on Sunday morning 1 constantly visit lord-keeper, 
and sup at lortl-treasnrcr’s with the same set of com- 
pany. I was not sleepy to-night ; I resolved I 
would not ; yet 4 midnight at this present 

writing. 

Loudon, 10. Lord-treasurer and Masham and I 
left Windsor at three this afternoon : we dropped 
Masham at Kensington w'ith his lady, and got home 
by six. It was seven before we sat down to dinner, 
and I stayed till past eleven. Pat-jek came home 
with the secretary : I am more plagued with Patrick 
and my portmantua 4han with m}self. I forgot to 
tell you that when I went to Windsor on Saturday 
1 overtook lady Giffard and Mrs. Fenton in a clia- 
riot, going, I suppose, to Sheen. I was then in a 
chariot too, of lord-treasiiser's brother, who had 
business with the treasurer; and my lord came 
after, and overtook me at Tuniliam-grcen, four 
miles from London, and then the brother went back, 
and I went in the coach with lord-treasurer : so it 
happened that those people saw me, and not with 
lord-treasurer. Mrs, Fenton was to see me about 
a week ago ; and desired I would get her son into 
the Charterhouse. 

11. This morning the printer sent me 'an account 
of Prior’s Journey ; it makes .a tw'openny pamphlet ; 
I suppose you will see it, for I dare engage it will 
run ; 'tie a formal grave lie, from the beginning to 
the end. I writ all hut about the last page, that 1 
dictated, and the printer writ. Mr. Secretary sent 
to me to dine where he did; it was at Prior’s; 
when 1 came in Prior showed me the pamphlet, 
seemed to be angry, and said. Here is onr English 
liberty: I read some of it, and said 1 liked it 
mightily, and envied the togue the thought ; for, 
had it come fftto my head, 1 should have certainly 
done it myself. Wo stayed at Pridr’s till past ten, 
and then the secretary received a packet with the 
news of Bouchain being taken, for which the guns 
will go off to-morrow. Prior owmed his having 
beeq in France, for it was past denying ; it seems 
he was discovered by^ rascal at Dover, who had 

ositive orders to let 1^ pass. I believe wc shall 

ave a peace. 

12. It is terrible ra^y weather, and has cost me 
three shillings in coaches and chairs to-day, yet 1 
n%s dirty into the bargain. I was three hours this 
morning with the secretary about some business of 
moment, and then went into the city to dine. The 
printer tells me he sold yesterday a thonsand of 
Prior’s Journey, and had printed five hundred more. 
•It will do rarely, J believe, and is a pure bite. And 
what is MD doing all tliis while t got again to their 
cards, their Walls, their deans, their Stoytes, and 
their claret! Pray present my service to Mr. 
Stoyte and Catherine. Tell Goody Stoyte she owes 
me a world of dinners, and 1 will shortly come over 
and demand them. — Did I tell you of the archbishop 
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of Dublin’s last letter 1 Ho had been sayings in 
several of his farmer that he would shortly write to 
me something about myself, and it lopked to me as 
*if he intended something for me : at last out it 
comes, and consists of two parts. First, he advises 
me to strike in for some prefernj^ut now 1 have 
friends ; and secondly^ he advises me, since I have 
parts, and learning, and a happy pen, *n think of 
some new subject in divinity not ^‘^lcd))y others, 
which I should manage be'tcv .^w'anyWly. A 
rare spark this, with a pox ! blit iWall answer him 
as rarely. Methinks he should have invited me 
over, and given me some hopes or promises. But, 
hang him ! and so good night, &c. 

13. It rained most furiously all this morning till 
about twelve, and sometimes thundered ; I trembled 
for my shillings, hut it cleared up, and 1 made a 
shift to get a w.alk in the park, and then went with 
the secretarj' to dine with lord-treasurer. Upon 
Thursdays there is always a select company ; we 
had the duke of Shrewsbury, lord Rivers, the two 
secretaries, Mr, Granville, and Mr. Prior. Half of 
them went to council at six ; but Rivci*8, Granville, 
Prior, and I, stayed till eight. Prior was often 
atfecting to be angry at the account of his journey 
to Paris ; and, jndeed, the two last pages, which the 
printer had got somebody to atld, are so romantic, 
they spoil all the rest. Dilly Ashe pretended to me 
that he was only going to Oxford and Cambridge for 
a fortnight, and then would come back. I could 
not see liim as I appointed t’other day ; but some of 
his friends tell me he took leave of them as going to 
Ireland ; and so they say at his lodging. 1 believe 
the rogue was ashamed to tell me so, because 1 ad- 
vised him to stay the winter, and he said he would. 
I Hnd he had got into a good set of scrub acquaint- 
ance, and I thought passed his time very merrily ; 
but I suppose he languished after*Baldcng and the 
claret of Dublin : and after all I think he is in the 
right ; for he can eat, drink, and converse better 
there than hc»‘e. Bcrnage was with me this morn- 
ing : he calls now and then ; he is in terrible fear of 
a peace. He said he never had his health so well 
as in Portugal. He is a favourite of his colonel. 

14. I was niortiBcd enough to-day, not knowing 
where in the world to dine, the town is so empty ; 
1 met Jl. Coote, and thought he would invite me, 
but he did not : sir John Stanley did not come into 
my head ; so 1 took up with Mrs. Van, and dined 
with lier and her damned landlady, who, 1 believe 
by her eyebrows, is a tawd. This evening I met 
Addison and Pastoral Philips in the^mrk, and sup- 
ped with them At Addison’s lodgings ; we were very 
good company ; and yet know no man half so agree- 
able to me as he is. 1 sat with them till twelve, so 
you may think ’tis late, young women ; however, I 
would have some little conversation with ^ID be- 
fore your Presto goes to bed, because it makes me 
sleep, and dream, and so ft^b. Faitl), this letter 
goes on slowly enough, sirrahs, but 1 can’t write 
much at a time till you are quite settled after your 
journey you know, and hfve gone all your visits, 
and lost your money at ombre. You never pla^i at 
chess now, Stella. That puts me in mind of Dick 
Tighe ; I fancy 1 told you ho used to beat his wife 
hero: and she deserved it; and he resolves to prrt 
with her; and they went to Ireland in different 
coacties. O Lord, 1 said all fhis before, I’m sur^ 
Go to bed, sirrahs. 

Windsor, 15. I made the secretary stop at Brent- 
ford, because we set out at two this afternoon, and 
i^utiiig would not agree with me. I only designed 
dHbat a bit of bread and butter, but he would light, 
and we ate roast beef like dragons. And he made 
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me treat him and two more gentlemen ; faith it cost 
me a guinaa ; 1 don’t like such jesting, yet I was 
mightily pleased with it too. To-night our society 
met at the secretary’s ; there were nine of us ; and 
we havo chosen a new member, the earl of Jersey, 
who^ father died lately* 'Tis past one, and 1 have 
stolen away. 

13. 1 design to stay here this week by myself, 
about seme business that lies on my hands, and will 
take up a great deal cf time. Dr. Adams, one of 
the canons, invited me to-day to dinner. The 
tables arotso full here on Sunday that it is h^rd to 
dine with a fer/, and Dr. Adams knows 1 love to do 
ao ; which ic; '^y obliging. The queen saw com- 
pany i'\ he.r bedchamber ; she looks very well, but 
she eat down. 1 Flipped with lord-trsasurer as 
usual, and sj^ayed till past one as usual, and witli 
our usual company, except lord-keeper, who difl not 
come this time to Windsor. I hate these suppers 
mortally ; but I seldom eat anj thing. ^ • 

17. Lord-treasurer and Mr. Secretary stay htre 
till to-morrow ; some buEinoss keeps them, and 1 
am Horrj' for it, for they hinder me a day. Mr. 
Lewis and I were going to dine soberly with a little 
court friend at one. But lord Harley and lord 
Dupplin kept me by force, and said wc should dine 
at lord- treasurer’s, who intended to go at four to 
London ; 1 stayed like a fool, and went with the 
two young lords to lord-treasurer, who very fairly 
turned us all three out of doors. They both were 
invited to the duke of Somerset, but he was gone to 
a horse-race, and would not come till five : so we 
were forced to go to a tavern, and send for wine 
from lord- treasurer’s, wdio at last we were told did 
not go to town till to-morrow, and at lord-trea- 
surer’s we supped again ; and I desired him to let 
me add four shillings to the bill 1 gave him. We 
sat up till two, yet 1 must write to little MD. 

18. They arc all gone early this morning ; and I 
am alone to seek my fortune ; but Dr. Arbuthnot 
engages me for my dinners ; and he yesterday gave 
me ray choice of place, person, and victuals for to- 
^ay. So 1 chose to dine with Mrs. Hill, * iK> is one 
of the dressers and ]Vlrs. Masham’s sister ; no com- 
pany but us three, and to have a shoulder of mutton, 
a small one, which was exactly, only there was too 
much victuals besides ; and the Dr.’s wife was of 
the company. And to-morrow Mrs. Hill and I are 
to difte with the doctor. 1 have seen a fellow often 
about courL whom 1 thought 1 knew ; 1 asked who 
he wast and they told me it was the gentleman 
porter ; then I called him to mind ; he was Killy's 
acquaintance, (I won’t say yours,) I think his name 
is Lovet, or Lovcl, or something like it. I belie\e 
he does not know me, and in my (resent posture 1 
shall not bo fond of renewing old acquaintance ; I 
believe 1 used to see him with the Bradleys ; and, 
by the way, I have not seen Mrs. Bradley since I 
came to England. I left your letter in Londou like 
a fool, and cannot answer it till 1 go ^ack, which 
will not be until Monday next : so this wdli be above 
a fortnight from my last ; but I will fetch it up in 
my next ; so go and walk to the dean’s for your 
health thi8%ic weather. 

10. The Queen designs to have cards and dancing 
here next T^ek, which makes us think she will stay 
here longer than we believed. Mrs. Masham is not 
well after her lying-iu : I doubt she got some cold : 
slie is lame in one of her le^ with a rheumatic pain. 
Dr. Arbuthnot and Mrs. Hill go to-mortoxv to Ken- 
sington to sec her, and return the sanMTuight. Mrs. 
Ufll and 1 dined with the doctor to-day. 1 rode 
out this morning with the doctor to see Cranbum, 
a house of lord liancLagh’s, and the duc^eaa of ^9ixU 

»2 
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borough's lodge, and the park ; the finest places 
they are for nature and plantations that erer I saw ; 
and the finest riding upon artificial roads, made on 
purpose for the queen. Arbuthnot made me draw 
up a sham subscription for a book, called a History 
of the Maids of Honour since Harry the Eighth, 
showing they make the best wires, with a list of all 
the Maids of Honour since, &c., to pay a crown in 
liand, and the other crown upon the delivery of the 
book ; and all in the common forms of those tilings. 
Wi^got a gentleman to write it fair, because my 
hand i? known, and we sent it to the mai^s of ho- 
nour >vhen they came to supper. If they bite at it, 
'twill be a very good court jest, and^ie queen ■will 
certainly have it; we did not tell Mrs. Hill. 

20. To-day I was invited to the green-cloth by 
colonel Godfrey, w'ho marrieil the duj^ of Marl- 
boroilj^h's sister, mother to the duke of Berwick by 
king James ; I must tell you tliose things that hap- 
pened l)efore you w'ere born : but I made my ex- 
cuses, and young Harcourt (lord-keeper’s son) and 
I dined with my next neighbour Dr. Adams. Mrs. 
Masham is better, and will be here in three or four 
days. She had need ; for the duchess of Somerset 
is thought to gain ground daily. We have not 
yet sent yon over all your bills ; and I think we 
have altered your money-bill. The duke of Or- 
mond is censured here by those in power for very 
wrong management in the affair of the mayoralty. 
He is governed by fools ; and has usually much 
more sense than his ad\iser8, but never proceeds by 
it. I must know* how \our health continues after 
Wexford. Walk and use exercise, sirrahs both ; and 
get somebody to play at shuttle-cock with you, 
madam Stella, and walk to the dean’s and Donny- 
brook. 

21. Colonel Godfrey sent to me again to-day; so 
I dined at the green-cloth, and "we had hut elocn at 
dinner, which is a small number there, the court 
being always thin of company till Saturday night. 
This new ink and pen make a strange .igiirc ; / 
mmi write larger ; yes, / niMt, or .Stella wofi’t be able 
io readelJi:^,* S. S. S., there’s jour S s for you, 
Stella. The maids of honour are bit, and have all j 
contributed their crowns, and arc teazing others to 
subscribe for the book. 1 will tell lord -keeper and 
lord-treasurer to-morrow; and 1 believe the queen 
W'ill have it. After a little walk this evening 1 
squandered away the rest of it in sitting at L^^vis's 
lodging, while he and Dr. Arbuthnot played at 
picquet. I have that foolish pleasure, i^hich I be- 
lieve nobody has beside me, except old lady Berke- 
ley. But I fretted when I came away. I will loiter 
so no more, for I have a plaguy deal of business upon 
my hands, and vel^ little time to do it. The pam- 
phleteers begin to be very busy against the ministry. 

I have begged Mr. Secretary to make examples of 
oAe or two of them ; and he assures me he will. 
They are very bold and abusive. 

22. This *beiQg the day the ministry comes to 
Windsor, 1 ate a bit or two at Mr. Lewis's lodgings, 
because I must sup with lord-treasurer ; and at half 
an hour after one I led Mr. Lewis a walk up the 
avenue, which is two miles long ; we walked in all 
about fire miles, but I was go tired with his slow 
walking that I left him here, and walk^ two miles 
toward London, hoping to meet lord-treasurer, and 
return with him, but it grew darkish, and I was 
forced to walk back ; so 1 walked nine miles in all, 
and lord-treasurer did not come till after eight, 
which is very wrong, for there was no moon, and I 
often tell him how ill he does to expose himself^), 
but be only makes a jest of it. •! supped with him, 

* These vords iu Ituiies are written enomMaiely largo. 


and stayed till now, when it is half an hour after 
two. He is as merry, and careless, and disengaged, 
as a young heir ' at one-aud-twenty. 'Tis late in- 
deed . 

23. The secretary did not come last night, but at 
three this afternoon j I have not seen him yet, 'but I 
verily think they are contriving a peace as fast as 
they can, without which it Svill be impossible to 
subsist. The queen was at church to-day, but was 
carried in a I and Mr. Lewis diu^ privately 

vpth Mr. Lowmtitt, clerk of the kitchen. I was to 
see lord-keeper this morning, and told him the jest 
of the maids of honour, and lord -treasurer had it 
last night. That rogue Arbuthnot puts it all upon 
mof The court was very full to-day ; I expect- 
ed lord-treasurer would have invited inc to supper, 
but he only bowed to me, and we had no discourse 
in the drawing-room. 'Tis now seven at night, and 
I am at home, and 1 hope lord-treasurer will not 
send for me to supper ; if he docs not 1 will reproach 
him, and he will pretend to chide me for not coming. 
So farewell till I go to bed, for 1 am going to be 
busy. ’Tis now past ten, and I went down to ask 
the servants about Mr. Secretary ; they tell me the 
queen is yet at council, and that she went to supper, 
and cainc out to the council afterward.- ’Tis certain 
they are managing a peace. I will go to bed, and 
there's an end. ’Tis ^pOAV eleven, and a messenger 
is come from lord-treasurer to sup with them, but I 
have excused myself, and am glad I am in bed, for 
else I should sit up till two, and drink till I was hot. 
Now I’ll go sleep. 

London, 24. — I came to town by six with lord- 
treasurer, and have stayed till ten. That of the 
queen’s going out to sup, and coming iu again, is a 
lie, as the secretary told mo this morning, but 1 find 
the ministry are very busy with Mr. Prior, and I be- 
lieve ho will go agun to France. I am told so much, 
that wc shall certainly have a peace very soon. I 
had charming weather all last Aveek at Windsor, hut 
Ave have had a little rain to-day, and yesterday avus 
windy. Prior’s Journey sells still; they htiA'c sold 
two thousand, although the tOAvn is empty. 1 found 
a letter fiom Mrs. Fenton here, desiring me, in lady 
Giifard's name, to come and pass a week at Sheen, 
while she is at Moor-park. 1 will answer it with a 
vengeance ; and now you talk of ansAvering, there, 
is MD’s No. 20 yet to be ansAvered : 1 had put it 
up so safe I could hardly find it; but here it is, 
faith, and I am afraid 1 cannot send this till Thurs- 
day, for 1 must see the secretary to-morrow morning, 
and be in soinis<other place in the CA’ening. 

25. Stella Avrites like an emperor, and gives such 
an account of her journey, never saw the like. Let 
me see ; stand aAvay, let us compute : you stayed 
four days at Inish-(’orthy, tivo nights at Mrs. 
Proby’s mother's, and yet was but six days in 
journey ; for your words are, “We left AVoxford 
this day sc’nnight, and oarac here last night.” I 
have heard them say that travellers may lie by 
authority. Make up this if you can. How far is 
it from Wexford to DuMinI how many miles did 
yo|^ traA’el in a day 7 Let me see — thirty pounds in 
tAvo months is nine score pounds a-year ; a matter of 
nothing in Stella's purse. I dreamed Billy Swift 
Avas alive, and that I told him you writ me word he 
was dead, and that you had been at his funeral, and 
(admired at your ifhpudence, and was in mighty 
haste to run and let you know what lying rogues 
you were. Poor lad, he is dead of his mother's 
former folly and fondness, and yet now 1 believe, jss 
you say, that her grief will soon wear oft O is 
madam Dingley, mightily tired of the companyi1|, 
doubt of it, at Wexford I and your description of - 
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is excellent ; cl^an sheets, but bare walls ; 1 suppose 
then you lay upon the walls. Mrs. Walls has got 
her tea, but who pays me the money Y Come, I 
shall never get it, so I make a present of it to stop 
some gaps, &c. Where’s tlic thanks of the house 1 
BO, that’s well; why, it cost four-and-thirty shillings 
English. — You must atljust that with Mrs. Walls; I 
think that is so many pence more with you. — No, 
Leigh and Sterne, 1 suppose, were ^ at the water- 
side ; I fear Sterne’s business wilt not be done ^ 
have not seen him this good while. I hate him 
for the management of that box, and 1 was the 
greatest fool in nature for trusting to such a young 
jackanapes ; I will speak to him once more ab 0 ut 
it when 1 see him. Mr. Addison and I met once 
more since, and 1 supped with him. 1 believe I told 
you so somewhere in tills letter. The archbishop 
chose an admirable messenger in Walls to send 
to me, yet I think him fitter for a messenger than 
anything. The d — she* has ! I did not observe her 
looks. Will she rot out of modesty with lady (xif- 
fardl I pity poor Jenny [his sister, Mrs. Fenton) — 
but her husband is a dunce, and with respect to 
liim she loses little by her deafness. I believe, ma- 
dam Stella, in your accounts you mistook one liquor 
for another, aiht it was a hundred and forty quarts 
of wine and thirty-two of wate^. — This is all written 
in the morning, before 1 go to the secretary, as 1 am 
now doing'. 1 have answered }our letter a little 
shorter than ordinary ; but 1 have a mind it 8 houi<l 
go to-day, and I will give you my journal at night 
in my next, for 1 am so afraid of another letter be- 
fore this goes : I will never have two together again 
unanswered. What care 1 for Dr. Tisdull and Dr. 
Raymond, or how many children they have ! I wish 
they had a hundred apiece. Lord-treasurer pro- 
mises me to answer the bishop*s,lcttcr to*morrow, 
and show it me. ; and 1 believe it will confirm all 
1 said, and moitify those that threw the merit 
on the duke cf Ormond. For 1 have made him 
jealous of it; and t’other day, talking of the matter, 
he. said, I am your witness you got it for them be- 
fore the duke was lord-lieutenant,” My humble ser- 
vice to Mrs. Walls, I^Irs. Stoyte, and Catherine. 
Farewell, &c. 

What do you do when you see any literal mistakes 
in iny letters! how do you set them right! for 1 
never read them over to correct them. Farewell 
again. 

Pray send this note to Mrs. Brent, to get the 
money when Purvisol comes to tov%n, or she can 
fiend to him. 

LETTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 

London, fiept. 25, 1711. 

I DINED in the city to-day, and at my return I put 
my thirtieth into the post-office ; and when I got 
home I found for me one of the noblest letters 1 ever 

read ; it was from ; three sides and a half in 

folio, on a large sheet of paper ; the two first pages 
made up of satire upon London, and crowds and 
hurry, stolen from some of his own schoolboy’s Ex- 
ercises ; the side and a half remaining is spent in 
desiring mo to recommend Mrs. South, your com- 
missioner’s widotv, to my lord-treasurer for a pen- 
sion. He is the prettiest, djscreetest fellow tliat 
ever my eyes beheld, or that ever dipped pen Inlb 
ink. 1 know not what to say to him. A pox on 
him ! I have loo many such customers on this side 
already. I think 1 will send Mm word that I never 
saw my lord-treasurer in my life : 1 am sure 1 In- 
dustriously avoided the name of any great person 

* Somoahat or other which Stoll a*s mother hadoooaeatod to. 


When I saw him, for fear of his reporting it in Ire- 
land. And this recommendation must be a secret 
too, for fear the duke of Bolton should know it, and 
think it was too mean. I never read so d — d a let- 
ter in my life : a little would make me send it over 
to yob. — I must send you a pattern, the first place 
I cast my eyes on, 1 will not pick and choose. ** In 
this place, (meaning the exchange in London,) 
which is the compendium of old Trojnovant, as that 
is of the whole busy w'orld, I got such a surfeit tjiat 
I grew si^ of mankind, and resolved for ever after 

to bury mjself in the shady retreat of You 

must know tha|^ London has been called by some 
Troynovant, or New Troy. Will you have any 
more! Yes, one little bit for Stella, beeg use she’ll 
be fond of it. This wondrous theatre,” meaning 
London, ** was no more to me than a desert, and 1 
should less complain of solitude in a Connaught ship- 
wreck, or even the great bog of Allen.” A little 
scrap for Mrs. Marget (Stella’s maid), and* then 1 
have done. ” Their royal faiium, wherein the idol 
Pccunia is daily worshipped, seemed to me to ho 
just like a hive of bees working and labouring under 
huge weights of cares.” Fanum is a temple, but he 
means the Exchange ; and Peennia is money : so 
now Mrs. Marget will understand her part. One 
more paragraph, and I — Well, come, don’t be in 
such a rage, you shall have no more. Pray, Stella, 
fte satisfied; ’tis very pretty: and that 1 must be 
.acquainted with sucli a dog as this ! — Our peace goes 
oil fast. Prior was with the secretary two Imurs 
this morning : I was there a little after he went 
away, and was told it. I believe he will soon be 
despatched again to France ; and I will put somebody 
to write an account of his second journey : I hope 
you have seen the other. This letter has taken up 
my lime with storming at it. 

26. Bcrnage has been with me these two days ; 
yesterday 1 sent for him to let him know that Dr. 
Arbuthnot is putting in strongly to have his brother 
made a captain over Bernage's head. Arbuthnot's 
brother is but an ensign ; but the doctor^s great 
^ovver with the queen : yet he told me he would not 
do anv tiling hard to a gentleman who is my friend ; 
and 1 have engaged the secretary and his colonel fur 
him. To-day he told me very melancholy that the 
other had written from Windsor (where he went to 
sulicU) that he has got the company: and Beruage 
is full of the spleen. I made the secretary write 
yesterday nMctter to the colonel in Bernage’s behalf. 

1 hope it will do yet ; and I have written to Dr. 

. Arhulhiiot to Windsor, not to insist on doing such a 
j hardship. I dined in the city at Pont.vck's, with 
Stratford ; it cost me seven 6 hiliiii, 4 S ; he would have 
treated, but I did not let him. 1 have removed my 
money from the bank to another fund. I desired 
Parvisol may speak to Havvkshavv to pay in my 
money when he can, for 1 will put it in the funds, 
and, in the mean time, borrow so muctoof Mr. Se- 
cretary, who offers to Icnd^it me. (Jo to the dean’s, 
sirr.'ilis, 

27. Bemagc was with me again to-day, and is in 
great fear, sand so was I ; but this alleriioon, at 
lord-treasurer’s, where 1 dined, my brother, George 
Granville, secretary at war, after keeping me a while 
in suspense, told me that Dr. Arbuthnot had waved 
the business because he would not wrong a friend of 
mine ; that liia brother is to be a lieutenant, andi 
Bernagc is made a captain. I called at his lodging, 
ami tlie soldier’s coffeehouse, to put Mm out of pain, 
blit cannot find him ; so 1 have left woni, and shall 
sec him to-morrow coming, 1 suppose. Beruage U 
now easy ; ho has ten shillings a-day,:be«de lawful 
cheating. However, he gives a privafb sum to his 
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colonel, but it is very cheap : his colone][ Iotcs him 
well, but is suiprised to see him have so many 
friends. So he is now quite off my hands. I left 
the company early to-night, at lord-treasurer’s ; but 
the secretary followed me, to desire 1 would go with 
him to W— -• Mr. Lewis’s man came in beibre 1 
could finish that word beginning with a W, which 
ought to be Windsor, and brought me a very hand- 
some rallymg letter from Dr. Arbuthnot, to tell him 
hechad, in compliance to me, given up his brother’s 
pretensions in favour of Bemage this veryjnorning ; 
that tfie queen had spoken to Mr. Granville to make, 
the company easy in the other's having the captain- 
ship. Whether they have done it to oblige me or 
no, I musttown it so. He says he this very morning 
begged her majesty to give Mr. Homage the com- 
pany. I am mighty w'cll pleased to haTve succeeded 
so well ; but you will think me tedious, although 
you like the man, as I think. 

Windsor, 28. I came here a day sooner than ordi- 
nary, at Mr. Secretary’s desire, and supped with him 
and Prior, and two private ministers from France, 
and a French priest. I know not the two ministers* 
names, but they are come about the peace. The 
names the secretary called them, 1 suppose, were 
feigned; they were good nitional men. We have 
already settled all things with France, and very much 
to the honour and advantage of England ; and th^ 
queen is in mighty good humour. All this news is 
a mighty secret ; the people in general know that a 
peace is forwarding. The earl of Stratford is to go 
soon to Holland, and let them know what we have 
been doing ; and then there will be the devil and 
all to pay ; but we’ll make them swallow it with 
a pox. The French ministci's stayed with us till 
one, and the secretary and up talking till two ; 
so you will own 'tis late, sirralis, and time for your 
little saucy Presto to go to bed and sleep adazy; and 
God bless poor little ^ID : I hope they are now fust 
asleep, and dreaming of Presto. 

29. Lord-treasurer came to-night, as usual, at 
half an^ur after eight, as dark as pitch. I am 
weary ofehiding him ; so I commended him for obA- 
serving his friend’s advice, and coming so early, &c. 

I was two hours with lady Oglethorp to-night, and 
then supped with lord -treasurer, after dining at the 
green cloth : 1 stayed till two ; this is the ctfect of 
lord-treasurer being here ; 1 must sup with •liirn, 
and he keeps cursed hours. Lord-keeper and the 
secretary were absent ; they cannot sit up with him. 
This long sitting up makes the periods of my letters 
ao short. I design to stay here all the next week, 
to be at leisure by myself, to finish something of 
weight I have upAi my hands, and which must soon 
be done. I shall then think of returning to Ireland, 
if these people will let me ; and I know nothing 
else they have for me to do. I gave Dr. Arbuthnot 
my thanks for his kindness to Bemage, Tvhose com- 
mission is now signed. ^lethinks I long to know 
something of Stella’s health, how it continues after 
Wexford waters. 

30. The queen was not at chapel to-day, and all 
for the better, for we had a dunce to jvcach : she 
has a little of the ^ut. I dined with my brother 
Masham and a moderate company, ancP would not 
go to lord-treasurer’s till after supper at eleven 
o’clock, and pretended I had mistaken the hour ; so 
1 ale nothing ; and a little after twelve the company 
broke up, the keeper and secrebiry refusing to stay ; 
so I saved this night’s debauch. Prior went away 
yesterday with his I'renchmen, and a thousand Pe- 
ports are raised in this tow n. Sqme saUl they knew 
one to be the abb4 de Poilgnac ; others swore it lyas 
the abbd du Bois. The Whigs are in a rage about 


the peace ; but we^ll wherret them,, I warrant, boys. 
Go, go, go to the dean’s, and don’t mind politics, 
young women, they are not good after the waters ; 
they arc stark naught : Uioy strike iip into the head. 
Go, get two black aces, and fish for a manilio. 

October 1. Sir John Walters, an honest drunken 
fellow, is now in waiting, ctnd invited me to the 
green elotli to-day, that he might not be behindhand 
with colonel Godfrey, who is a Whig. I was en- 
gaged to the mayor’s feast W'ith Mr. Masham ; but 
waiting to take leave of lord-treasurer, I came too 
late, and so returned sneaking to the green cloth, 
and did not see my lord-treasurer neither ; but wag 
rctjolvcd not to lose two dinners for him. I took 
leave to-day of my friend and solicitor, lord Rivers, 
who is commanded by the queen to set out for 
Hanover on 'rhursday. 'Flie secretary does not go 
to town till to-morrow ; he and I, and two friends 
more, drank a sober bottle of wine here at home, 
and parted at twcUe ; he goes by seven to-morrow 
morning, so I shall not see him. 1 have power over 
his cellar in his absence, and make Little use of it. 
Lord Dartmouth and my fri»'nd Lewis stay here this 
week; but I can never work out a dinner from 
Dartmouth. Masham has promised to provide for 
me ; I squired liis lad^ out of her chaise to-day, and 
must visit her in a day or two. So you have had a 
h»iig fit of the finest weather in the world j but I am 
every day in pain that it will go off. Fliave done 
no business to-day : I am very itlle. 

2. My friend Lewis and I, to avoid over much 
eating and great tables, dined with honest Jemmy 
Eekershall, clerk of the kitchen, now in waiting; 
and I bespoke iny dinner : but the cur had your ac- 
quaintance Lovet, the gentleman porter, to be our 
company. Lovet, t(»ward the end of dinner, after 
twenty wrigglings, said he had the lionour to sco 
me formerly at ^Moor-park, and thought he reincin- 
bored my face. I said I thought I remembered him, 
and was glad to see him, Ac., and 1 escaped for that 
much, for he was very pert. It has rained all this 
day, and I doubt our good weather is gone. 1 have 
been very idle this afternoon, playing at twelvepenny 
picquet with Lewis : I won seven shillings, which 
is the only money I won this year : I have not 
played above four times, and 1 think alwa}s at 
Windsor. Cards are very dear ; there is a duty 
on them of sixpence a pack, which 8i>oils small 
gamesters. 

3. Mr. Masham sent tl^^s morning to desire I 

W'ould ride out^ith him, the weather growing again 
very fine. 1 was very busy, and sent my excuses, 
but desired he w'ould provide me a dinner. 1 dined 
with him, his lady, and her sister Mrs. Hill, who 
invites us to-morrow to dine with her, and we are 
to ride out in the morning. I sat with lady Ogle- 
thorp till eight this evening, then was going home 
to write ; looked about fur the v/oraan that keeps 
the key of the house : she told me Patrick had it. 
I cooled my heels in the cloisters till nine, then 
went in to the music ir,eeting, where I had been 
often desired to go ; but was weary In half an hour 
of their fine stuff,* and stole out so privately that 
everybody saw me ; and cooled my heels in the 
cloisters again till after ten : then came in Patrick. 
I went up, shut the chamber-door, and gave him two 
or three swingeing cuffs on the ear, and 1 have strained 
tne thumb of my left hand with pulling him, which 
I did not feel until he was gone. Ho was plagully 
afraid and humbled. r 

4. It was the finest day In the world, and wo got 
oat before eleven, a noblo caravan of us. Tho 
duchess of Shrewsbury in her own chaise with one 

• Swift, like lomo others, rsiher hated than loved nmslc. 
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horae» and miss Touchct with her ; Mrs. Masham 
and Mrs. Scarb«row> one of the dressers, in one of 
the queen's chaises: miss Forester and miss Scar- 
borow, ti¥o maids of honour, and Mrs. HUl on 
horseback. The duke of Shrewsbury, Mr. Masham, 
George Fielding, Arbuthnot, and I, on horseback 
too. Mrs. Hill's horms was hired for miss Scarbo- 
row, but she took it in civility, her own horse was 
galled, and could not be rid, but kicked and winced : 
the hired horse was not worth cighteenpence. I 
borroAYcd coat, boots, and horse, and in short 
had all the difficulties and more than we used to 
have ill making a party from Trim to Longfield's.* 
My coat was light camlet, faced with red velvet, and 
silver buttons. We rode in the great park and flie 
forest about a dozen miles, and the duchess and 1 
had much conversation ; ^vo got home by two, and 
Mr. Miisliam, his lady, Arbuthnot, and T, dined with 
Mrs. Hill. Ari)uthnot made us all melancholy, by 
some symptoms of bloody urine : he expects a cruet 
fit of tlie stone in twelve hours ; lie says he is never 
mistaken, and he appears like a man that is to be 
racked to-morrow. I cannot but hojie it will not 
be so bad ; he is a perfectly honest man, and one I 
have much obligation to. It rained a little this af- 
ternoon, and gi»:w fair again. Lady Oglethorp seat 
t'j speak to me, nnd it was to let me know that lady 
Rochester desires she and I maybe better acquainted. 
'Tis a little too late : for I am not now in love with 
htly Rochester : they shame me out of her, because 
she is old. Arbuthnot says he hopes my strained 
thumb is not the gout ; for he has often found 
people HO mistaken. 1 do not remember the par- 
ticular tiling that gave it me, only I had it just after 
beating Patrick, and now it is better ; so I believe 
he is mistaken. 

5. The duchess of Shrewsbury sent to invite me to 

dinner; but I was abroad last when her ser- 

Viint came, and this morning I sent my excuses, be- 
cause [ W!is engaged, which I was sorry for. Mrs. 
Forester fixed me yesterday about the History of 
the Maids of Honour; but I told her fairly it was no 
jest of mine, for I found they did not relish it alto- 
gether well ; and I have enough already of a quarrel 
with that brute sir John Wallers, who has been rail- 
ing at me in all companies ever since I dined with 
him, that 1 abused the qucoti’s meat and drink, and 
said notliing at the table was good, and all a d— d lie ; 
for after dinner, coininendiug the wine, 1 said I 
thought it was something small. You would wonder 
how all my friends laugd at this quarrel. It will be 
such a Jest for the keeper, trcasiirei? and secretary. 
— I <tined with honest colonel Godfrey, took a good 
walk of an hour on the terrace, and then came up 
to study ; but it grows bloody cold, and I have no 
waistcoat here. 

6. 1 never dined with the chaplains till to-day ; 
but my friend Gastrel and the dean of Rochester 
had often invited me, and 1 happened to be di^ii- 
gaged : it is the worst provided table at court. We 
ate on pewter: every cha^ain, when he is made a 
dean, gives a piece of plate, and so they have got a 
little, some of it very old. One who was made ddkn 
of Feterborow (a small deanery) said he would 
give no plate ; he was only dean of Pewterborow. 
The nows of Mr. HiH's miscarriage in his expedition 
came to-day, and 1 went to vi^t Mrs. Masham and 
Mrs. Hill, his two sisters, to condole with them, i 
advised them by all means to go to the music-meet- 
ing to night, to show they were not cast down, &c., 
and they thought my advice was right, and went. 
1 doubt Mr. Hill and his admiral made ^vrong steps : 

• Iff r. Loogfleld lived at KUlibrIda, about four miles fkom 
Trim 


however, we lay it all to a storm, &c. I sat with the 
secretary at supper ; then we both went to lord- 
treasurer's supper and sat till twelve. The secretary 
is much mortified about Hill ; because this expedi- 
tion was of his contriving, and he counted mgeh 
upoi 4 it ; but lord-treasurer was just as merry as 
tiBual, and old laughing at sir John Walters and me 
falling out. I said, nothing grieved me, but that 
they would take example, and perhaps presume upon 
it, and get out of my government; but that I thought 
I was not obliged to govern bears, though I govenffed 
men. They promise to be as obedient as ever, and 
so wc laughed ; — ^anskso I go to bed ; for it is colder 
still, and you have a fire now, and are at cards at home. 

7. Lord Harley and I dined privately to-day with 
Mrs. Masham and Mrs. Hill and my brifther Ma- 
sham. I saw lord Halifax at court, and we joined 
and talked ; and the duchess of Shrewsbury came 
up and reproached me for not dining with her. I 
said that was not so soon done ; for I expected moi^ 
advances from ladies, especially duchesses : she pro- 
mised to comply with any demands I please ; and I* 
agreed to dine with her to-morrow, if I did not go 
to London too soon, as I believe I shall before din- 
ner. Lady Oglethorp brought me and tlie duchess of 
Hamilton together to-day in the drawing-room, and 
I have given lier some encouragement, but not much. 
Everybody has been teasing Walters. He told lord- 
treasurer that he took his company from him that wore 
to dine with him : my lord said, I will send you Dr. 
Swift: lord-keeper bid him take care wdiat he did ; 
for, said he, Dr. Swift is not only all our. favourite, 
but our governor. The old company supped with 
lord-treasurer, and got away by twelve. 

London, 8. I believe T shall go no more to Wind- 
sor, for we expect the jmecn will come in ten days 
to llampton-court. frost last night, and cruel 

cold to-day. 1 could not dine with the duchess, for 
I left Windsor half an hour after one with lord- 
treasurer, and wc called at Kensington, where Mrs. 
Masham was got to see her children for two days. I 
dined, or rather supped, with lord-treasurer, and 
atuyed till after ten. Tisdall and his famil,;4fc*e gone 
from hence, upon some wrangle with the family. 
Yestenlay I had two letters brought me to Mr. 
Masham’s ; one from Ford, and t'other from our 
little MD, No. 21. I would not toll you till to-day, 
because I would not. I won't answer it till the next, 
because I have slipped two days by being at Wind- 
sor, which ^must recover here. Well, sirrahs, 1 must 
go to sleep. The roads were os dry as at midsummer 
to-day. This letter shall go to-morrow. 

9. Morning. — It rains hard this morning. I sup- 
pose our fair weather is now at an^md. 1 think 1*11 
put oil my waistcoat to-day; shall It Well, 1 will 
then, to please MD. I think of dining at home to- 
day upon a chop and a pot. The town continues 
yet very thin. Lord Strafford is gone to Holland, 
to tell them what we have done here toijard a peace. 
Wo shall soon licar what the Dutch say, and how 
they take it. My humble ilbrvice to Mrs. AValls, Mrs. 
Stoyte, and Catherine. — ^Morrow, dearest sirrahs, 
and farewell; and Gofl Almighty bless MD, poor 
l-ttle dear MD, for so I moan, and Presto too. PU 
write toyou^gain to-night, that is, I'll begin niy next 
letter. Farewell, &c. 

This little bit belongs to MD; we must always 
write on Uie margin : you are saucy rogues. 

LETTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 

* Londoo, Oct. 9, nil. ' 

I WAS forced to lie flown at twelve to-day, and mend 
my night’s sleep : I slept till after two, and then sent 
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ffor A Ht of lauttqn And pot df^a^ from the nexjt 
cook’s. and' h|ul nO stomach. . I went out at 
•four» and called to^Soe Biddy Eloyd, which 1 had not 
. donn these mduths : ste Is something marked, 
but has tecpvered'sber^'coiaplexion quite, and looks 
▼ery well. Tfafen l,aat the evening with Mrs.4Yan- 
hoihrigh, and drank coffee, an4?!ate an egg. I like- 
wise took k nes^ )odffiiypjt6^hday,'not liking a ground- 
flobr, nor the ill amml, aiqd other circumstances. 1 
lodge, or shalldodge, by Leicester-ficlds, and pay ten 
shifiinga a weeV that won’t hold out long, faith. I 
dhall Ue here but pne< night more. It ruined terribly 
till one o’clock to-day. I lie, fbr I shall lie hernt^o 
nights, till Tnursday, and then remove. Hid I toll 
you that my friend Mrs. Barton has a brother drowned, 
that went ^n the expedition with Jack Hillt He 
was a Ueutenant-colOnel, and a coxcoiph ; and she 
keeps her chamber in form, and the servants say she 
receives no messages. — Answer MD’s letter, Presto, 
d*ye heart No, says Presto, I won’t yet, I’m busy; j 
you’re a saucy rogue. Who talks 1 

10. It cost me tw'o shillings in coach-hire to dine 

in the city with a printer. 1 have sent, and caused 
to be sent, three pamphlets out in a fortnight. 1 
will ply the rogues warm ; and whenever aiij thing 
of theirs makes a noise it shall have an answer. I 
have instructed an under spur-leather to write so 
that it is taken for mine. A rogue that writes a j 
newspaper, called the Protestant Post-hoj, has re-* I 
fleeted on me in one of his papers ; but the secretary j 
has taken him up, and he shall have a squeeze ex- i 
traordinary. lie says that an ambitious tantivy, miss- j 
iug of his lowering hopes of preferment in Ireland, 
is come over to vent his spleen on the late ininistr), 
&c. I’ll tantivy him with a vengeance. 1 sat tlie 
evening at home, and am cau hardly 

find time to write, unless i tSfe e to MD. I am in 
furious haste. 

11. 1 dined to-day with lord-treasurer. Thursdays 
are now his days when his choice company conies, 
but we are too much multiplied. Geoige 'rrnnvillo 
sent his excuses upon being ill ; I hear he appre- 
hends tl^ apoplexy, which would grieve me mueb.^ 
Lord -treasurer calls Prior nothing but Monsieur 
Baudrier, which was the feigned name of the French- 
man that writ his Journey to Paris. They pretend 
to suspect me, so I talk f^reely of it, and put them 
out of their play. I^ord-treasurer calls me now 
Hr. Martin, because martin^ is a sort of swaTlow, 
and SO is a swift. When he and 1 came last Mon- 
day from Windsor, we were reading all the signs on 
the road, lls is a pure trifler ; tell the bishop of 
Cloghcr so. I made him make two lines in verse 
for the Bell and^ragou, and they were rare bad 
ones. J suppose Hilly is with you by this time : 
what could his reason be of leaving London, and not 
owning it t ’Twas plaguy silly. 1 believe his natu- 
ral inconstancy made him weary. I think he is the 
king of incc^staucy. I stayed with lord-treasurer 
till ten ; we had five lords and three commoners. 
Go to ombre, sirrahs. * 

12. Mrs. Yanhomrigh has changed her lodging as 
well as I. She found she had got with t^bawd, and 
removed. 1 dined with her to-day ; for though she 
boards, her landlady does not dine with^er. I am 
grown a mighty lover of herrings ; but they are 
much smaller here than with you. In the afternoon 
I visited an old major-general, and eat six oysters ; 
then sat an hour with Mrs, Colledge, the joiner’s 
daughter that was hatiged ; it was the joiner was 
hanged, and not his daughter; with Thompson’s 
wife, a magistrate. There was the famous Mrs. 


Floyd of Chester, who, I think, is the handsomest 
woman (except M D) that ever I saW. She told me 
that twenty people had sent her the verses upon 
Biddy, as meant to her : and, indeed, in point of 
haudsumeiicss, she deserves them much better. 1 
will not go to Windsor to-morrow, and so I told the 
socret.'iry to-day. I hate thp thoughts of Saturday 
and Sunday suppers with lord-treasurer. Jack Hill 
is come home from his unfortunate expedition, and 
is, I think, now at Windsor: 1 have not yet seen 
him. Ue is privately blamed by his own friends for 
want of conduct. He called a council of war, and 
therein it was determined to come back. But they 
say a general should not do that, because the officers 
wifi always give their opinion for returning, since 
the blame will not lie upon them, but the general. 

I pity him heartily. Ber^age received his cominis- 
siou to-day. 

13. 1 dined to-day with colonel Crowe, late go- 
v^ior of Barbado^s ; he is a great acquaintance of 
johr friend Slcme, to whom 1 trusted the box. Lord- 
treasurer has refused Sterne’s business, and I doubt 
he is a rake; Jemmy Leigh stays for him, and no- 
body knows where to find him. I am so busy now 
1 have 1 ardly time to spare to write to qur little M I) ; 
but ill a fortnight I hope it will be ovey*'. 1 am going 
now to be busy, &c. 

14. I was going to* dine with Dr. Cockbiirn, but 
sir Andrew Fountaiiie met me, and carried me to 
Mrs. Van’s, where I drank the last bottle of llay- 
moud’s wine, admirable good, better than any 1 get 
among the ministry. 1 must pick up time to answer 
this letter of .MD’s; I’ll do it in a day or two for 

cerLiiri. 1 am glad J am not at Windsor, for it is 

very cidd, and 1 won’t have a lire till No vein her. 1 
am contriving how to stop up my grate with bricks. 
Fatrick was drunk last night ; but did nut come to 
me, else I should •have given him t’other cuff. I 
sat this evening with Mrs. Barton ; it is the first day 
of her seeing company ; but I made her merr) t tiough, 
iind we were three houro disputing upon M'hig and 
Tory'. She grieveil for her brother only for form, 
and he was a sad dug. Is Stella well enough to go to 
church, pray 1 no niiinbings left 1 no darkness iu 
your eyes 1 do you walk and exercise t Your exer- 
cise is ombre. I’eople are coming up to town : 

the queen will he at Hampton-court in a week. 
Lady Betty Germain, I hear, is come ; and lord 
Pembroke incoming: his new wife is as big with 
child as she con tumble. 

l.^l. I sat at home till fi^r this afternoon to-day 
writing, and alf a roll and butter; then visited Will. 
Congreve an hour or two, and supped with lonl-trea- 
surer, who came from Windsor to-day, and brought 
Prior with him. The queen has thanked Prior 
for his good service in France, and promised to make 
him a commissioner of the customa. $f;vcral of that 
commission arc to be out ; among the rest, my friend 
sir Matthew Dudley. I can do nothing for him, he 
is so hated by the ministry. Lord-treasurer kept me 
till twelve, so 1 need not tell you it is now late. 

16. I dined to-day wifeh Mr. Secretary at Dr. 
Cotesworth’s, where he now lodges till his house be 
got ready in Golden-square. One Boyer, a French 
dog, has abused me in a pamphlet, and I have got 
him up in a messenger’s hands : the secretary pro- 
mises^ me to swinge him. Lord-treasurer told me 
lest night that he haa the honour to be abused with 
me in a pamphlet. 1 must make that rogue an ex- 
ample, for warning to others. I was to see Jack 
Hill this morning, who made that unfortunate expe- 
dition ; and there is still more misfortune ; for that 
ship, which was admiral of his fleet, is blown up in 
the Thames, by an accident and carelessness of i 
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rogue, who wus^ going, as they think, to steal some 
gunpowder : five hundred men are lost. We don't 
yet knowthe particulars. I am got home by seven, 
and am going tof be busy, and you are going to play 
and supper ; you live ten times happier than 1 ; but 
I should live ten times happier than you if 1 were 
with MD. 1 saw Jemmy Leigh to>dayinthe street, 
who tells me that Sterne has not lain above once these 
three weeks in his lodgings, and he doubts he takes 
ill courses ; he stays only till he can find Steme to 
go along with him, and he cannot hear of him. 1 
begged him to inquire about the box when he comes 
to Chester, which he promises. 

17. The secretary and I dined to-day with brj^. 
dier Britton, a great friend of his. The lady of the 
house is very gallant, about thirty-five ; she is said 
to have a great deal of w4t ; but 1 see nothing among 
any of them that equals MD by a bar’s length, as 
hope saved. My lord-treasurer is much out of order ; 
he has a sore throat, and the gravel, and a paiq^in 
his breast where the wound was ; pray God preserve 
him. The queen comes to Ilampton-court on Tues- 
day next; people arc coming fast to town, and i must 
answer Mil’s letter, which I can hardly find time to 
do, though Iaui at home the greatest part of the day. 
Lady Betty Germain and 1 were disputing Whig 
aiul Tory to death this morning. She is grown very' 
fat, and looks mighty well, tliddy Floyd was there, 
and she is, 1 think, very much spoiled with the 
small-pox. 

18. Lord-treasurer is still out of order, and that 
breaks our method of dining there to-day. He is 
often subject to a sore throat, and some time or other 
it will kill him, unless betakes more care tlian he is 
apt to do. It was said about the town that poor lord 
Peterborow was dead at Frankfort ; but he is some- 
thing better, and the queen is sepding him to Italy, 
where 1 hope the warm climate will recover him : 
he has abundance of excellent qualities, and we love 
one another mightily. 1 this afternoon in the 
city, ate a bit of meat, ainl 8cttle<l some things with 
a printer. 1 will answer your letter on Saturday, if 
possible, and then send away this ; so to fetch up the - 
odd da\s I lost at Windsor, and keep constant to my 
fortnight. Otnhre-lime is now* coining on, and we 
shall have nothing but Manley, and Walls, and 
Stoytes, and the dean. Have you got. no new ac- 
quaintance t Poor girls ; nobody knows MD’s good 
qualities. 'Tis very cold ; but 1 will not have a fire 
till November, that’s ||ozz. AVell, but coining home 
to-iiight I found on my table a ^‘tter from MD ; 
faith 1 was angry, thu*^ is with myself; and 1 was 
afraid too to see MD’s hand so soon, for fear of 
something, 1 don’t know what : at last 1 opened it, 
and it was over well, and a bill for the two hundred 
guineas. However, ’tis a sad thing that this letter 
is not gone, nor your twenty-first answered yet. 

19. I was invited to-day to dine with Mrs. Van, 
with some company who did not come ; but 1 ate 
nothing but herrings : you must know I hardly ever 
eat of above one thing, ^d that the plainest ordi- 
nary meat at table ; 1 love it best, and believe it 
wholesoiiiest. You love rarities; yes you (ft; 1 
wish you had all that I ever see where 1 go. 1 was 
coming home early and met the. secretary iu his 
chair, who persuaded me to go with him to Britton’s ; 
for ho said he had been all day at business, and bad 
eaten nothing. So I went, and the time passed so 
that we stayed till two, so you may believe 'tis late 
enough. 

20. This day has gone all wrong, by sitting up so 
late last night. Lord-treasurer is not yet well, and 
can't go to Windsor. I dined with sir Matllicw 
Dudley, and took occasion to hint (o him that he 


would lose ' his employment fot whl^h A^m very. ' 
sorry 4 Letd Pembroke and bit iinnily;a^>il come 
to town. ^ I was kept so longi at a mendfJ' this 
evehing thatl cannot send this to-night. -.When I, 
knocked at my lodgings, a^ fellow .asked^ine where ' 
lodgsd Dr. Bwifil I told him l.i^as the J>er8on : 
lie gave me a letter ;lie brou^f from the' secretai^y’e. 
oificeV and I ^ve him ^ ^ht^iaig.; when I came J 
saw Dingleyts hand: &tl^' was afraid, 1 do hot ^ 
know what. At last it was a fontial letter from' 
Dingley gbout her cxche<fher baSiness. ^ Well, •I'll 
do it on*Monday, and settle ia'w;ith Tookc., Aiifi 
novf^boys, for^^our letter, 1 meaia the^first, No. 21. 
Let's sec ; come out, little letter. I never had the 
letter from the bishop that Raymond mentions ; but 
1 have wTitten to Ned South w^, to desife the duke 
of Ormond to speak to his reverence, that he may 
leave off his impertinence. What a pox can they 
think 1 am doing for the archbishop heret You have 
a pretty notion of me in Ireland, to make me &n 
agent for the archbishop of Dublin. Why ; do you 
think I value your people’s ingratitude about my 
part in serving them 1 I remit them their first-fruits 
of ingratitude as freely as I got the other remitted 
to them. This lord-treasurer defers writing his let- 
ter to them, or else they would be plaguily con- 
founded by this time. For be designs to give the 
merit of it wholly to the queen and me, and to let 
I* them know it vv'as done before the duke of Ormond 
was lord-lieutenant. You visit, you dine abroad, 
you see friends ; you pilgarlic ; you walk from Fin- 
glass, }ou a cat’s foot. O Lord — lady Gore hung 
her child by the waist; what is that waist 1 I don't 
understand the word : he must hang on till you 
explain or spell it. I don’t believe he was pretty, 
that's a liiii. Pish lApu your firet-fruils ; again at 
it ! Stella has iiiadiyilventy false spellings in her 
wTiliug ; I’U send them to you ail back again on the 
other side of this letter, to mend them ; 1 won't miss 
one. Why ; I think there were seventeen bishops* 
names to the letter lord Oxford received. I will 
send you some pamphlets by Leigh ; put me in aiind 
of it on Monday, for 1 shall go then to tiW printer; 
yes, and the Miscellany. I am mightily obliged to 
Walls, but 1 don’t deserve it by any usage of him 
here, having seen him but twice, and once en peusant* 
Mrs. Mauley forsworn urabre! What; and no blaz- 
ing star appear t no monsters born 1 no whale thrown 
upl have you not found out some evasion for herl 
She had such regard to oaths in her younger 
davs. I got the books for nothing, madam Dingley ; 
but the wine I got not ; it was but a promise. Yes, 
my head is pretty well in the main, only now and 
then a little threatening or so. You talk of my re- 
conciling some great folks. 1 l5l you what. The 
secretary told me last night that he had found the 
reason why the queen was cold to him for some 
months past ; that a firiend had told it him yesterday ; 
and it was that they suspected he was^at the bottom 
with the duke of Marlborough. Then he said he 
had rellected upon all 1 had spoken to him long 
ago ; but he thought it had been only my suspicion 
and my xeal and kindness for him. I said 1 had 
reason to take that very ill, to imagine I knew so 
little of lUc world as to talk at a venture to a great 
minister ; that I had gone between him and lord- 
treasurer ofieii, luid told each of them what 1 had 
said to the other, and that 1 had informed him so 
before : he said all that you may imagine to excuse 
himself and approve my conduct* 1 told him I 
jLiiew all along that this proceeding of mine was the 
surest way to send me back to my willows in Ire- 
land, but that 1 'regarded it not, provided I could 
do the kingdom ikrvice iu keeping them well toge« 
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ther. 1 minded l^im how olfien I had told lonl- 
treasurer, lord-keeper, and him to^^ther, that all 
thin^ depended on their union, and that my comfort 
was to see them love one another y and I had told 
them all singly ,that 1 had not said this by chance, 
&c. He wa» in a rage to be thus suspected ; swears 
he will be upo{i a better foot, or none at all ; and I 
do not see how they ean well want him in this 
junctui:^^ I hope to find a way orsettling this mat- 
ter. I act an honest part that will bring me nei- 
fliet profit nor praise. MD must think th 9 better of 
me fo£ it : nobody else shall know of it.* Here's 
politics enough for once ; but madam 13. D. gave 
me occasion for it, 1 think 1 told you 1 have got 
into lodgings that don’t smell ill. — O liord I the 
spectacles f well, 1*11 do that on Monday too ; al- 
tliough it goes against me to be employed for folks 
that neither you nor 1 care a groat for. Is the eight 
pounds from Hawkshaw included in the thirty- nine 
pminds ^ivc shillings and twopence? How do I 
know by this how my account stands f Can't ^ou 
write five or six lines to cast it up 1 Mine is forty- 
four pounds per atmum, and eitrlit pounds from 
Hawkshaw makes fifty-two pounds. Pray set it 
right, and let me know; you had best. And so 
now I have answered No. 21, and 'tis late, and 1 
will answer No. 22 in my next : this cannot go to- 
night, but shall on Tuesday : and so go to your play, 
and lose your money, with your two eggs a penny ; ^ 
silly jade ; you witty! very pretty. 

2). Mrs. Van would have mo dine with her again 
to-day, and so 1 did, though lady 3Ioimtjoy has sent 
two or three times to have me see and dine with her, 
and she is a little body I love very well. My head 
has ached a little in the evenings these three or four 
days, but it is nqt of the giddjnyrt. so I do not much 
value it. 1 was to see lord to-day, but lord- 

treasurer took physic and 1 could not see him. He 
has voided much gravel, and is better, but not well ; 
he talks of going on Tuesday to see the <pieeti at 
Hampton Court ; 1 wish he may be able. 1 never 
saw so tine a summer-day as this was ; how is it 
with you^ray 1 and can’t you remember, naughty 
packs? 1 han't seen lord Pembroke yet. He w ill 
be sorry to miss Dilly : I wonder you say nothing of 
Dilly's being got to Ireland ; if he be not there soon, 

1 shall have some certain odd thoughts : guess them 
if you can. 

22. 1 dined in the city to-day with Dr. Frex?id, 
at one of my printers' : 1 inquired for i^igh, but 
could not find him : I have forgot what sort of apron 
you want. I must’ rout among your letters, a needle 
in a bottle of hay. I gave Sterne directions, but 
where to find him Lord knows. 1 have bespoken 
the spectacles; got a set of Examiners, and five 
pamphletSi which 1 have either written or contributed 
to, except the best, which is the vindication of the 
duke of Marlborough, and is entirely of the author 
of the Atalantis. 1 have settled Dingley's affair 
with Tooke, wftio has undertaken it, and understands 
it 1 have bespoken a MifAellany, what would you 
have me do more ? It cost me a shilling coming 
home: it rains terribly, and did so in tRejnorning. 
Lord-treasurer has had an ill day, in much pain. 
He writes and does business in his chaml^pr now he 
is ill : the man is bewitched : he desires to see me, 
and riL maul him, but he will not value it a rush. 

I am half weary of them all. I often burst out into 
these thoughts, and will certainly steal away as soon 
as I decently can. I have many friends and many 
enemies ; ami the last are more constant in theia 
nature. I have no shuddering at all to think of 
retiring to my old cire^mlstancei, ^you can be jeasy ; 
but 1 will always Uve in Ireliffi4||ui 1 did the last 


time; Twill not hunt for dinners there: nor con- 
verse with more than a very few. * 

23. Morning. — This goes to-day, and shall be 
sealed by and by. Lord-treasurer takes physic again 
to-day ; I believe I shall dine with lord Dupplin. 
Mr. Tooke brought me a letter directed for me at 
Morphew’s, the bookseller. « I suppose, by the 
postage, it came from Ireland; it is a woman's hand, 
and seems false spelt on purpose ; it is in such sort 
of verse as Harris's petition ; rallies me for writing 
merry things, and not upon divinity ; and is like the 
subject of the archbishop's last letter, as | told you. 
Can you guess whom it came from? it is not ill- 
written; pray find it out; there is a Latin verse at 
the* end of it all rightly spelt ; yet the E^iglish, as 
I think, alfcctedly wrong in many places. My 
plaguing time is coming. A^oung fellow brought me 
a letter from judge Coote, with recommendation to 
be lieutenant of a man-of-war. He is the son of one 
EchJin, who was mijiistcr of Belfast before Tisdall, 
and t have got some other new customers; but I 
shall trouble my friends as little as possible. Saucy 
Stella used to jeer me for meddling with other folks’ 
alfairs ; but now I am punished for it. — Patrick has 
brought the candle, and 1 have no morejroom. Fare- 
well, &c. &c. 

Here is a full and true account of Stella's new* 
felling. 

Plaguely, . . Pla^ily.® 

Dineiiig, . . Dining. 

Straingers, . . Strangers. 

Chais, . . Chase.^* 

Waist, . . Wast. 

Houcr, . , Hour. 

Jmniagin, . . Imagine. 

A bout, . • About. 

Intcllegonce, . . lutclligenco. 

Abouudance* . Abuiniaiice. 

Merrit, . . Merit. 

Secrcct, . • Secret. 

Phamphlets, . . Pamphlets. 

Bussiiiess, . . Busiuess. 

Tell me truly, sirrah, liow many of these are mistakes 
of the pen, and how many arc }ou to answer for as 
real ill-spelling ! There are but fourteen : I said 
tw’enty by guess. You must not be angry, for I will 
have you spell right, let the world go how it ’Will. 
Though, after all, there is but a mistake of olio letter 
in any of these words. I alloAV you henceforth but 
six false spellings in ever^ letUr you scud me. 


LETTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. 

London. Oct. 23, 1711. 

I DINED with lord Dupplin as I told you 1 would, 
and put my 32nd into the post-otfice my own self ; 
and I believe there has not been one moment since 
we parted wherein a letter was not upon the road 
going or coming to or from PMD [Presto and MD.] 
If the gueen knew it she would give us a pension ; 
for it is we bring good luck., to their post-boys and 
their packets ; else they would break their necks 
and sink. But an old saying and a true one 

Bo it snow, or storm, or hail, 

PMD’s letters never fail ; 

Cross winils may somotimea make them tarry. 

But PMD’a lettepi cau’i miscarry. 

Terrible rain to-day, but It cleared up at night 
enough to save my twelvepcnre coming home. Lord- 
treasurer is much better this evening. I hate to 
have him ill, he is so confoundedly careless. I won't 
answer your letter yet, so be satisfied. 

• This oolamo of words, as they are oorrected, ts in Stella's 
hand. ^ Falsely spelt 
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24. T called a| lord-treasurer’s to-day at noon ; he 
ms eating some broth in his bedchamber, undressed, 
with a thousand papers about him. He has it little 
fever upon him, and his eye terribly bloodshot ; yet 
he dressed himself and went out to the treasury. 
He told me he had a letter from a lady with a com- 
plaint against me ; it^as from Mrs. Cutts, a sister of 
lord Cutts, who writ to him that I had abused her 
brother: you remember the “Salamander;** it is 
printed in the Miscellany. I told my lord that 1 
would never regard complaints, and that I expected, 
whenever he received any against me, he would im- 
mediately put them into the fire and forget them, 
else 1 should have no quiet. 1 had a little turn^ in 
my head this morning ; which, though it did not 
last above a moment, yet, being of the true sort, has 
made me as weak as iPdog all this day. *Tis the 
first I have had this half-year. I shall take my pills 
if I hear of it again. 1 dined at lady Mountjoy*s 
with Harry Cootc, and I went tasee lord Pemt^ke 
upon his coming to town. — The Whig party are 
furious against a ;>cace, and every day some ballad 
comes out reflecting on the ministry on that account. 
The secretary St. John has seized on a dozen book- 
sellers and puhlisliers into his messengers* hands. 
Some of the foreign ministers have published the 
])rpliminaries agreed on here between France and 
England ; and people rail at\hem as insufficient to 
treat a peace upon ; but the secret is, that the French 
have agreed to articles much more important, which 
our miiiHtors have not commimicated, and the peo- 
ple, who think they know all, arc discontented that 
they know no more. This was an inconvenience I 
foretold to the .secretary ; but we could contrive no 
way to fence against it. So there’s politics for you. 

23. The queen is at H amptoii-court : she went 
on Tuesday, in that terrible r^in. 1 dined with 
Lewis at his lodgings, to despatch some business wc 
had. I sent, this morning aud evening to lord-trea- 
surer, ami he is much worse by going out; I am in 
pain about evening. He has sent for Dr. Raiclifie ; 
pray G<)d preserve him. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer showed me to-day a ballad in manuscript 
against lord-treasurer and his .South Sea project ; it 
is very sharply written ; if it be not printed I will 
send it you. If it be, it shall go in your packet of 
pamphlet.^. — I found out your letter about directions 
for the apron, and have ordered to be bought a cheap 
green silk work apron ; 1 have it by licart. 1 sat 
this evening with M^'s. llarton, who is my near 
neighbour. It was a delicious dqx« and I got my 
walk, and was thinking whether MD was walking 
too just at that time that Presto was. — This paper 
docs not cost me a farthing; I have it from the 
secretary's office. I long till to-morrow to know 
how my lord-treasurer sleeps this night, and to hear 
he mends ; we are all undone without him ; so pray 
for him, sirrahs, and don't stay too late at the 
dean's. 

2G. 1 dined with Mrs. Van ; for the weather is 
so bad, and 1 am so buf^i that 1 cannot dine with 
great folks : and besides, I dare eat but little, to 
keep my head in order, which is better, fionl- 
treosurer is very ill, but I hope in no danger. We 
have no quiet with the Whigs, they are so vie lent 
against a peace; but I’ll cool them, with a ven- 
geance, very soon. I have not heard from the bi- 
shop of Clogher, whether he has got his statues.^ I 
writ to him six weeks ago ; he is so busy witli his 
parliament. I won’t answer your letter yet, say 
what you will, saucy mrls. 

27. 1 forgot to go about some business this morn- 
ing, which cost me double the time ; and 1 was 
forced to be at the secretary'e office till four, and lose 


my dinner ; so I went to Mrs. Tan's, and made 
them get me three herrings, which 1 am very fond 
of, and they are a light victuals : besides, 1 was to 
have supped at lady Ashbumham’s; but.thef drab 
did not call for us in her coach, as she promised) but 
sent for us, 'add so I sent my excuses. It has been 
a terrible rainy day, but so flattering in the morning 
that 1 wodld nCatb go out in my new hat.) I met 
Leigh and StemC a^ I was going into the parkb 
Leigh says he will go to Ireland in ten days, if he"^* 
can get S(erne to, go with him ; so 1 will send bim 
tlie things for MD, and 1 have desired him to in- 
quire about tilie box. 1 hate that Sterne for his 
carelessness about it ; but it was my fault. 

29. I woB all this terrible rainy day with my friend 
Lewis upon business of importance; and 1 dined 
with him, and came home about seven, and thought 
1 would amuse myself a little, after the pains 1 had 
taken. I saw a volume of Congreve's plays in my 
room, that Patrick had taken to read ; and | looked 
into it, and in mere loitering read in it till twelve, 
like an owl and a fool : if ever I do so again : never 
saw the like. Count Gallos, the emperor's envoy, 
you will hear, is in disgrace with us : tlie queen has 
ordered her ministers to have no more commerce 
with him ; the reason is, the fool writ a rude letter 
to lord Dartmouth, secretary of state, complaining 
of our proceedings about a peace ; and he is always 
•in close confidence with lord Wharton, aud Sunder, 
land, and others of the late ministry. I believe you 
begin to think there will be no peace ; the Whigs 
here are sure it cannot be, and stocks are fallen 
again. But I am confident there will, unless France 
plays us tricks ; and you may venture a wager with 
any of your Whig acquaintance that we shall not 
have another campau^. You will get more by it 
than by ombre, sirra^^l let slip telling you yes- 
terday's journal, which I thought to have done 
this morning, but blundered. I dined yesterday at 
Harry I'oote's, with lord Hatton, Mr. Finch, a son 
of lei^ Nottingham, and sir Andrew Fountaine. I 
left them soon ; but hear they stayed till two in the 
» morning, and were all drunk ; and so night 

for last night, and good night for to-night. Yon 
blundering goosccap, aii't you ashamed to blunder 
to young ladies t 1 shall have a fire in three or four* 
days now, — oh, ho. 

39. I was to-day in the city concerting some 
things with a printer, and am to be to-morrow all 
day busy jvith Mr, Secretary about the same [Con- 
duct of the Allies]. I won't tell you now ; but the 
ministers reckon it will do abundance of good, and 
open the eyes of the nation, who are half bevtitched 
against a peace. Few of this treneration can re- 
member anything but war and taxes, and they think 
it is as it should be ; whereas 'tis certain we are the 
most undone people in Europe, as I am afraid 1 
shall make appear, beyond all contradiction. But 
1 forgot ; I won't tell you what I will do, nor what 
I will not do ; so let me alone, and *1:0 to Stoyte, 
and give Goody Stoyte 'and Catherine my humble 
service ; I love Goody Stoyte better than Goody 
Walls, yho’!! pay me for this green apron t I will 
have the money ; it cost ten shillings and sixpence. 

I think it plaguy dear for a cheap thing ; but they 
said that English silk would cockle, and 1 know not 
what. You have the making into the bargain. ’Tis 
right Italisn : 1 have sent it and the pamphlets to 
Leigh, and will send the Miscellanies and spectacles 
in a day or two. 1 would send more; but faith 1 
^ plaguy poor at present. 

31. The devil's in this secretary; when I went 
this morning he people with him ; hut» says he^ 
we are to dine mfk Prior to-dayi and then will do 
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all our business in the afternoon: at two, Prior 
sends word he is otherwise engaged ; thch the secre- 
tar}’ and I go and dine with brigadier Britton, sit 
till eight, grow merry, no business done ; he is in 
haste to see lady Jersey ; we part, and appoint no 
time to meet again. This is the fault of tfU the 
present ministers, teasing me to death for m) assist- 
ance, laying the whole weight of their affairs upon 
it, yet slipping opportunities. Lord-treasurer mends 
every day, though slowly: I hope he will take care 
of^imself. Pray, will you send to Par^'i!>ol to send 
me aj)ill of twenty pounds as soon as he can, for I 
want money. 1 must have money ; I will have mo- 
ney, sirrahs. 

November 1. I went to-day into the city to settle 
some buslhess with Stratford, and to dine with him ; 
but he was engaged, and 1 w'as so angry I w'ould 
not dine with any other merchant, hut went to my 
printer, and ate a bit, and did business of mischief 
ifith him, and I shall have tlie spectacles and Mis- 
cellany to-morrow, and leave them with Leigh. A 
liiic day always makes me go into the city, if I can 
ispare time, because it is exercise ; and that does me 
more good than anything. 1 have heard nothing 
since of my head, but a little, 1 don't know how, 
sometimes : but I am veiy temperate, especially noAV 
the treasurer is ill, and tlie ministers often at Ilainp- 
ton-court, and the secretaiy not jet fixed in his 
house, and 1 hate dining with manj of rny old ae-' 
quaintance. Here has been a fellow discovered 
going out of the East India-house with sixteen thou- 
sand pounds in money and bills; he w'ould ha%e 
escaped if he had not been so uneasy with thirht 
that he stole out before his time, and was caught. 
But what is that to MDt I wish we had the monej, 
provided the East India Company was uever the 
worse; you know we must not covet, &c. Our 
weather for this fortnight past is chequered, a fair 
and a rainy day ; this was very fine, ami I have 
walked four miles ; wish MD would do so, lazy 
tluttikins. 

2. It has rained all day with a continue lulo, and I 
went chair to dine with Mrs. Yan; alwujs 
there in a verj’ rainj daj. But 1 made a shift to 
come back afoot. 1 live a verj' retired life, pay very 
few visits, and keep but very little company ; 1 read 
no new'spapers. 1 am sorry 1 scut jou the Exa- 
miner, for the printer is going to print them in a 
small volume : it seems the author is too proud to 
have them printed by subscription, thoughhis friends 
offered, they say, to make it worth live hundred 
pounds to him. The Spectators arc likew ise print- 
ing in a larger and smaller volume, so 1 believe they 
are going to leave ^hem off, and indeed people grow 
weary of them, though they are often prettily writ- 
ten. We have had no new's for me to send you now 
toward the end of my letter. The queen has tlie 
gout a little ; I hoped the lord-treasurer would have 
had it too, but Radcliffe told me vesterday it was the 
rheumatism iti his knee and foot; however, he 
mends, and 1 hope will be* abroad in a short time. 
1 am told they design giving away several employ- 
ments before the parliament sits, which wjll be the 
13th instant. 1 either do not like or not understand 
thU policy ; and if lord-treasurer does^not mend 
soon, they must give them just before the sessions. 
But be is the greatest procrastinator in the world. 

3. A fine day this, and I walked a pretty deal : I 
stuffed the secretary's pockets with papers, which 
he must read and settle at Hampton-court, where 
he went to-day, and stajs some time. They have ng 
lod^ngs for me there, I can't go; for the town is 
■mall, chargeable, an<* inc.ju^eniexft. Lord -treasurer 
bad a very ill night last night, wtl[|ibuch pain in his 


knee and foot, but is easier to-day .-pAnd so I went 
to visit Prior about some business, and so he was 
not within, and so sir Andrew Fountaine made me 
dine to-day again with Mrs. Van, and 1 came home 
soon, remembering this must go to-night, and that 
I had a letter of MD's to answ'er, O Lord, where 
is iti let me see ; so, so, here it is. You grudge 
writing so soon. Fox on that bill ; the woman 
would have me manage that money for her. 1 do 
not know what to do with it now 1 have it ; I am 
like tlie unprofitable steward in the gospel : 1 laid 
it up in a najikin; tlicro thou hast what is thine 
orvn, &c. AVell, well, I know of your new mayor. 
(I'^ll tell jou 11 pun ; a fishmonger owed a man two 
crowns ; so he sent him a piece of bad ling and a 
•tench, and then said he was paid : how is that now f 
find it out ; for 1 wou’t toll it you ; which of you 
finds it outi) 'Well, but, as 1 was saying, what 
care I for your mayor 1 I fancy Ford may tell 
Fo |^9 right about nij returning to Ireland before 
Chmtmas, or soon after. I'm sorry you did not go 
on with your story about “ Pray God you be John;" 
I uever heard it in inj life, and wonder what it cnti 
be. — Ah, Stella, faith jou leaned upon your Bible 
to think what to say when jou writ that. Yes, 
(hat story of the,' secretary's making me an example 
is true ; “never heard it before why, how could 
you hear it 1 is it possible to tell you the hundredth 
part of wli.'kt passes in our companies here 1 the se- 
cretary is as easj' with me ns ^Ir. Addison was. I 
have t»ften thought what a splutter sir W'illiain Tem- 
ple makes about being made secretary of state ; I 
think Mr. St. John the greatest young man I e\er 
knew; wit, capacitj, be.iutj', quickness of appre- 
hension, good learning, and an excellent taste ; the 
best orator in tlie house of commons, admirable 
conversation, good nature, and good manners ; ge- 
nerous, and a despiser of money. His only fault is 
talking to his fiiends in a wuj of complaint of too 
great a load of business, which looks a little like 
affectation; and he endeavours tco much to mix the 
fine gentleman and man of jdcasure with the man 
of businebs. AVhat truth and sincerity he may have 
1 know not: he is now but thirtj-twu, and bus 
been secretary above a j ear. Is not all this extra- 
ordinary! how he stands with the quer*n and lord- 
treasurer I ha^e told jou before. This is his cha- 
racter; and I believe jou will be diverted by 
know'iiig it. 1 writ to the archbishop of Dublin, 
bishop of Gloyiie and of Clogber together, fi\e weeks 
ago from Wind^ior: 1 hope tliej had my letters; 
pRiy know if Clogher had his. — I’ig for your phjsi- 
cian and his ads ice, madam Dingley ; if 1 grow 
worse, 1 will ; otherwise 1 will trust to temperance 
and exercise: your fall of the leaf; what care I 
when the leaves fall! I am sorry to see them fell 
with all rny heart ; but why should 1 take physic 
because leaves fall off from trees ! that won't hinder 
them from felling. If a man fells from a horse, 
must I take phjsic for that!— This arguing makes 
you mad ; but it is true rij^it reason, not to be dis- 
proved.— I am glad at hcait to hear poor Stella is 
better; use exercise and walk, spend pattens and 
spare potions, wear out clogs aud waste claret. 
Have you found out my pun of the fishmonger! 
don't read a word more till you have got it. And 
Stella is handsome agtwii, jou say! and is she fat! 
1 have sent to Leigh the set of Examiners ; the first 
thirteen wore written by sevend hands, some good, 
some bad ; the next thrcc-and-thirly were all by 
one band, that makes forty-six ; then that author, 
whoever he was, laid it down on purpose to con- 
fouTid gucssers ; and the last six were written by a 
woman. Then there is « An Account of Guiscard^ ' 
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by the same woman* but the facts sent by Presto. 
Then “ An Answer to the Letter to the Lurds about 
Grej;y^,** by Presto; “Prior's Journey," by Presto; 

** Vindication of the Duke of Marlborough," entirely 
by the same woman; “Comment on Hare's Ser- 
mon," by the same woman, only hints sent to the 
printer from Presto to jpve her. Then there's the 
Miscellany, an apron for Stella, a pound of choco- 
late, without sugar, for Stella, a tine sniifT-rasp of 
ivory* given me by Mrs. St, John for Dingley, and 
a large roll of tobacco, which she must liide or cut 
shorter out of modesty, and four pair of spectacles 
for the Lord knows who. There’s the cargo, I hope 
it will come safe. O, Mrs. Masham and I are very 
well ; we write to one another, but it is upon buiA- 
iicss ; 1 believe I told you so before : pray pardon 
my forgetfulness in these ^cascs ; poor Presto can't 
help it. MD shall have the money as soon as Tooke 
gets it. And so 1 think I have answered all, and 
the paper is out, and now I have fetched up^y 
week, and will send you another fliis day fortni|P&t. 
-—Why, you rogues, two crowns make tniich-ilUlmif : 
you are so dull you could never have found it out. 
Farewell, &c. &e. 

LETTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH. 

^^iidon. Nov. .1, 1711. 

My 33nl lies now before me just tinished, and I am 
going to seal and send it, so let me know whether 
you would have me add anything: I gave you my 
journal of this day ; and it is now nine at night, and 
1 am going to be busy for an hour or two. 

4. I left a friend’s house to-day, where I was 
invited, just when dinner was setting on, and pre- 
tended I was engaged, because 1 saw some fellows 
I did not know j and went to sir Matthew Dudley's, 
where I had the same inconvcnicnee, but he would 
not let me go ; otherwise I would have gone home, 
and sent for a shcc of mutton and a pot of ale, ra- 
ther than dine with persons unknown, as bad, for 
aught 1 know, as your deans, parsons, and curates. 
Bad slabby weatlier to-day. — Now inethinks I write 
at ease, ‘when I have no letter of MD’s to answer. 
But I mistook, and have got the large paper. The 
queen is laid up with the gout at Hampton-court; 
she is now seldom without it any long time toge- 
ther ; 1 fear it will wear her out in a very few years. 
I plainly find I have less twitchings about my toes 
since these ministers arc sick and out of town, and 
that I don't dine with%them. I would compound 
for a light easy gout # be perfectly ymW in my head. 
— Pray walk when the frost comes, young ladies, 
go a frost-biting. It comes into my head that, from 
the very tirne you first went to Ireland, I have been 
always plying you to walk and read. The young 
fellows here have begun a kind of fashion to walk, 
and many of them have got swingeing strong shoes 
on purpose ; it has got as far as several young lords ; 
if it hold, it would be a very good thing. Lady 
imey and I are fallen out : she rails at me, and I 
have left visiting her. # 

6. MD was very troublesome to me last night^in 
my sleep; 1 was a dreamed, mclhought, that Stella 
was here. I asked her after Dingley, and she said 
she had left her in Ireland, because she designed 
her stay to be short, and aurh stuff.— Monsieur 
Pontchartrain, the secretary of* state in France, and 
Monsieur Fontenolle, the secretary of the Royal 
Academy there (who writ the Dialogues des Marts, 

have sent letters to lonl Pembroke, « that the 
Academy have, with the king’s consent, chosen him 
one of their members in the room of one who is 
lately dead.’* But the cautious gentleman has given 


me the letters to show my lord Dartmouth and Mr. 
St. John, oqr two secretaries, and let them see there 
is no treason in them ; which 1 will do on^Wednes* 
Jay, when they come from Hampton-court. The 
letters are very handsome, and it is a very great 
mark ^f honour and distinction to lord Pembroke. 

I hear the two French ministers are come over 
again about the peace ; but I have seen nobody of 
consequence to know the truth. 1 dined to-day 
with a lady of my acquaintance, who was sick, in 
her bedchamber, upon three herrings and a chicken ; 
Ae dinncr,*wa8 my bespeaking. We begin now to 
liave chesuuts and Seville oranges ; have you* the 
latter yet 1 'Twas a terrible windy day, and we had 
processions in carts of the pope and the devil, and 
the butchers rang their cleavers. You l^ow this 
s the fifth of November, popery and gunpowder. 

fi. Since I am used to this way of writing, I fancy 
I could hardly make out a long letter to MD with- 
out it. I think I ought to allow for every line taken 
up by telling you where I dined ; but that vnll not 
be above seven lines in all, half a line to a dinner. 
Y'our Ingoldsby is going over, and they say here he 
is to be made a lord. Here was I staying in my 
room till two ibis aftcniooii for that puppy sir An- 
drew Foimtaine, who was to go with me into the 
ity, and never came ; and if I had not shot a dinner 
tiyiiig, with one Mr, Murray,! might have fasted, or 
jgme to an alehouse. You never said one word of 
Good Stoyte in your letter ; but 1 suppose these 
winter-nights we shall hear more of her. Does the 
provost laugh us much as he used to do 1 We reckon 
iiim here a good-for-nothing fellow. 1 design to 
write to your dean one of these dajs, but I can never 
find time, nor what to say. T will think of some- 
thing : but if DD [Stella and Dingley] were not in 
Ireland, I believe seriously I should not think of 
the place twice a-year. N othitig there ever makes 
the subject of talk in any company wliere 1 am. 

7. 1 went to-day to the city on business ; but 
stopped at a printer's and stayed there ; it was a 
most delicious day. 1 hear the parliament is to be 

S rorogue.d for a fortnight longer ; I suppo*;^ cither 
ecause the queen has the gout, or that lord-treasnrrr 
is not well, or that they would do something more 
toward a peace. I culled at lord-treasurer’s at noon, 
and sat awhile with lord Harley, but his father was 
asleep. A bookseller has reprinted or new-titled a 
sermaii of Tom Swift's, printed last year, and pub- 
lishes an advertisement c.'iUingit Dr. Swift's sermon. 
Some frieiifl of lord Galway has, by his directions, 
published a four-shilling book about his conduct in 
Spain, to defend him ; 1 have but just seen it. But 
what care you for books, except Presto's Miscella- 
nies t Leigh promised to call aiicf see me, but has 
not yet ; I hope he will take care of his cargo, and 
get your Chester box. A murrain take that box ; 
everything is spoiled that is in it. How does the 
strong box dol you say nothing of Raymond: is 
his wife brought to bed again ; or h#w t has he 
furnished his house, paiA liis debts, and put out 
the rest of the money to uset I am glad to hear 
poor Joe is like to get his two hundred pounds. I 
suppose T]fm is now reduced to slavery again. I 
am glad of it ; the people were as great rascals as 
the gentleman. But I must go to bed, sirrahs ; the 
secretary is still at Hampton-court with my papers, 
or is come only to-night. They plague me with 
attending tliem. 

8. I was with the secretary this morning, and we 
dined with Prior, and did biisiness this afternoon till 
alft?ut eight ; and I must alter and undo, aud a clut- 
ter. I am glad tiie parliament is prorogued. I 
stayed with Prior j|j|U eleven; the secretary left us 
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at eight. Prior, I believe, will be one of those em- 
ployed to make the peace when a congn^ess is opened. 
Lord Ashburnham told to-day at the coffeehouse 
that lord Harley was yesterday morning married to 
the duke of Newcastle's daughter, tlie great heiress, 
and it got about all the town. But 1 saw lor<^ Har- 
ley yesterday at noon in his nightgo\vn, and he dined 
in the city with Prior and others ; so it is not true ; 
but 1 hope it will be so ; for I know it has been 
privately managing this long time :* the lady “will 
net have half her father’s estate ; for the dulie left 
lord^Pelham’s son his heir. The widofcv duchess 
will not stand to the will ; and she is now at law 
with Pelham. Howev.'‘r, at worst, the girl willha^e 
about ten thousand pounds a-year to support the 
honour ; /or lord -treasurer will never save a groat 
for himself. Lord Harley is a very valuable young 
gentleman ; and they say the girl is handsome, and 
has good sense, but red hair. 

• 9. 1^ designed a jaunt into the city to-day to be 
merry, but was disappointed ; so one alwajs is in 
this life; and I could not see lord Dartmouth to-day, 
with W’hom I hud some business. Business and 
pleasure both disappointed. You can go to your 
dean, and, for want of him. Goody Stoj to, or Walls, 
or Manley, and meet everywhere with cards ami 
claret. 1 dined privately with a friend on a herring 
and chicken, and half a flask of bad Florence. I 
begin to have fires now when the mornings are cold 
1 have got some loose bricks at the back of my grate 
for good husbandry. Fine weather. Patrick tells 
me my caps are wearing out. 1 know not how to 


you yett I hate them; a woman here may hide a 
moderate gallant under them. Pshaw, what's all 
this I’m saying 1 Methinks I am talking to MD 
face to face. 

11. Did I tell you that old Frowde, the old fool, 
is selling his estate at Pepperhara, and is sculking 
about the town nobody knows where t and who do 
you think manages all this for him, but that rogue 
Child, the double squire of Faruham 1 I have put 
Mrs. Masham, the queen’s favourite, upon buying it ; 
but that is yet a great secret; and I have employed 
lady Ogicthorp to inquire about it. I w'as with lady 
Ggleihorp to-day, who is conic to town for a week 
or two, and to-niorrow 1 will sec to hunt out the old 
fool ; ho is utterly ruined, and at this present in some 
blind alley with soma dirty wench. He has two 
sons that must starve, and he never gives them a 
farthing. If Mrs. Masham buys the land, 1 will 
desire her to get the queen to give some pension to 
the old fool, to keep him from absolutely starving. 
What do you medule with other people’s affairs fori 
sa;^8 Stella. O but Mr. Masham and his wife are 
ver}' urgent with me, sint.e I first put them in the 
head of it. 1 dined with sir Matthew Dudley, who, 
I doubt, will soon lose his employment. ^ 

12. Morning. 1 am going to hunt pht old Frowde, 
and to do some business in the city. I ha\e not yet 
called to Patrick to know whether it be fair. It has 
been past drop]>ing these two days, llainy weather 
hurts rny pate and my purse. lie tells me ’tis very 
windy and begins to look dark ; woe be to my shil- 
lings ! an old saying and a true, — 


get others. I want a necessary woman strangely. 
I am as helpless as an elephant. I had tliree pack- 
ets from the archbishop of Dublin, cost me four 
shillings, all about Higgins, printed stuff, and two 
long letters. His people forgot to enclose them to 
Lewis ; and they were only directed to doctor Swift, 
without naming London or an} thing else. X wonder 
how they reached me, unless the postmaster directed 
them. 1 have read all the trash and am weary. 

10. Why ; if you must have it out, something is 
to be pvMished of great moment, and three or fou^ 
great people are to see there are no mistakes in point 
of fact : and ’tis so troublesome to send it among 
them, and get their corrections, that 1 am weary as 
a dog. 1 dined to-day with the printer, and was 
there all the afternoon ; and it plagues mo, and there’s 
an end, and what would you have f Lady Du{t^din, 
lord-treasurer’s daughter, is brought to-bed of a son. 
Lord -treasurer has had an ugly return of^his gravel. 
'Tie good for us to live in gravel-pits, but not for 
gravel-pits to live in us ; and a man in this case 
should leave no stone unturned. Lord-treasurer’s 
sickness, the queJh’s gout, the forwarding the peace, 
occasion putting off the parliament a fortnight longer. 
My head has had no ill returns. I had good walk- 
ing to-day in the city, and take all opportunities 
of it on purpose for my health ; but I can’t w'alk in 
the park, bedkute that is only for walking sake, and 
loses time, so I mix it with business. I wish MD 
walked half as much as Presto. If 1 was with you, 
I’d make you walk; I would walk behind or before 
you, and you should have masks on, anePbe tucked 
up like anything; and Stel(a is naturdly a stout 
walker, and carries herself firm ; methinks I see her 
strut, and step clever over a kennel ; and Dingley 
would flo well enough if her petticoats were pinned 
up ; but she is so embroiled, ant! so fearfub and then 
Stella scolds, and Dingley stumble*, and is so dag- 
gled, Have you got the whalebone petticoats among 

•ay>» of Harley’s siliSi- 
^ to this ISkly ; which t 


Few many 8hilling«. 

If the day be dark, my purse will be light. 

To my enemies I>e this curs<>, 

A dark day and a li^jht purse. 

And 80 I'll rise jvnd go to my fire, for Patrick tells 
me I have a fire; yet it is not sha\ing-day, nor is 
the weather cold ; this is too extravagant. What is 
become of Dilly t I sup^se jou have him with you. 
Stella is just now showing a white leg, and putting 
it into the slipper. Present my service to her, and 
tell her 1 am engaged to the dean : and deairc she 
will come loo : or, Dingley, can’t you write a note t 
This is Stella’s morning dialogue, no, morning speech 
I mean. Morrow, sirrahs, and let me rise um well 
as you ; but I promise you Walls can’t dine with the 
dean to-day, for she is to be at Mrs, Proby’s just after 
dinner, and to go with Gracy Spencer to the shops 
to buy a jard of muslin, and' a silver lace for an un- 
der petticoat. vMorrow apin,t|lrrahs. At night.— 
I dined with Stratford in the city, but could not 
finish my affairs with him ; but now 1 have resolved 
to buy live hundred pounds^South Sea slock, which 
will cost me three hundred and eighty ready money ; 
and 1 will make use of the hill of a hundred pounds 
you sent me, and transfer Mrs. Walls over to IJawk- 
shaw; or, if she dislikes it, I will borrow a hundred 
pounds of the secretary and repay her. Three shil- 
lings coach-hire to-day. I have spoken to Frowde’a 
brother to get me the Jot est price of the esute to 
tellMrs. Masham. 

ft. 1 dined privately with a friend to-day in the 
neighbourhood. Laat Saturday night 1 came home, 
and the drab had juat washed my room, and niy 
bedchamber waa all wet, and I was forced to go 
to bed in my own .defence, and no dee; 1 waa 
elfck on Sunday, and now have got a awingeing cold. 
I scolded like a dog at Patrick, although he was 
out with me ; I detest washing of rooms ; can’t they 
wash them m a morning, and make a fire, and leave 
open the windows 1 I slept not a wink last night 
for hawking and spitting : and now everybody has 
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colds. Here’s a clatter : 1*11 go to bed and sleep if 
1 can, • 

14. Lady Mountjoy sent to me two days ago, so I 
dined with her to-day, and in the evening went to 
see lord-treasurer. 1 found Patrick had been just 
there with a how d'ye, and my lord had returned 
answer that he desired to see me. Mrs. Masham 
was with him when 1 came ; and they arc never 
disturbed : ’tis well she is not very handsome ; they 
sit alone together settling the nation. I sat with 
lady Oxford, and stopped Mrs. Masham as she came 
out, and told her what progress I had made, &c., 
and tlien went to lord-treasurer : he is very well, 
only uneasy at rising or sitting, with some rheu- 
matic pains in his thigh, and a foot weak, fie 
showed me a small paper, sent by an unknown hand 
to one Mr. Cook, who sent it to my lord : it was 
written in plain large letters thus : — 

** Though O d*6 knife did nut succeed, 

A F u’s yet may do tlic deed.** 

And a little below, ** Hum this, Jou dog.*' Mjplord 
has frequently such letters as these : once he showed 
me one, which was a \i8ion describing a certain man, 
his dress, his sword, and his countenance, who wa.s 
to murder |py lord. And he told me he saw a fel- 
low in the chf^el at "Windsor with a dress very like 
it. They often send him letters signed, “ Your 
humble servant, the devil," 4 nd such slutT. 1 sat 
with him till after ten, and have business to do. 

15. The secretary came yesterday to town from 
Hampton-court, so I went to him early this morn- 
ing ; but he went hack last niglit again : and com- 
ing home to-night 1 found a letter from him to tell 
me that he was just come from Haniplon-court, and 
just returning, and will not be hero till Saturday 
night. A pox take him; he stops all my business. 
I’ll bog leave to come back when I have got over 
tills ; and hope to see MD in dreland soon after 
Christmas. 1 em weary of courts, and want my 
journeys to Laracor; they did me more good than 
all the ministries these twenty years. I dined to- 
day in the city, but did no business as 1 designed. 
Lady Mountjoy tells me that Hilly is got to Ireland, 
and that the archbishop of Dublin was the cause gf 
his returning so soon. The parliament was pro- 
rogued two days ago for a fortnight, which, with the 
queen's absence, makes the town very dull and 
empty. They tell me the duke of Ormond brings 
all the world away with him from Ireland. London 
has nothing so had in it in winter m your knots of 
Irish folks ; but I gobto no coifcehousc, and so I 
seldom see them. This letter shall go on Satur* 
day ; and then I am even with the worjd again. 1 
have lent money, and cannot get it, and am forced 
to borrow for myself. 

16. My man made a blunder this morning, and 
let up a visitor, when I had ordered to see nobody ; 
BO I was forced to hurry a hang-dog instrument of 
mine into my bedchamber, and keep him cooling his 
heels there above an hour. 1 am going on fairly in 
the common forms of a great cold ; I believe it will 
last me about ten <lRys4h all. — I should have told 
you that in those two verses sent to lord-trea|prer 

the G '-d stands for Guiscard ; that is easy ; but 

we differed about F— -n; I thouglit it was for 
Frenchman, because he hates them, and they him : 
and so it would be, ** That, although Quiscard's 
knife missed its design, the %nife of a Frcnchnian 
might yet do it.” My lord thinks it stands Tor 
Felton, the name of him that stabbed the first duke 
of Buckingham. --Sir Andrew Fountaine and I dined 
with the Vans to-day, and my cold made me loiter 
all the evening. Stay, young women, don't you 
begin to owe me a letter f Just a month to-day since 


I had your No. 22. I’ll stay a week longer, and 
then I’ll e^Lpect like agog ; till then you may play at 
ombre, and so forth, as you please. The Whigs are 
still crying down our peace, but we will have it, I hope, 
in spite of them : the emperor comes now with his two 
eggs penny, and promises wonders to continue the 
war ; but it is too late ; only I hope the fear of it 
will serve to spur on the French to ^ easy and sin- 
cere. Night, sirrahs ; 1*11 go early to bed. 

17, Morning. — This goes to-night ; I will put it 
myself in tlie post-office. I had just now a l 9 ng 
letter fro^ the archbishop of Dublin, giving me an 
account of the ending your sessions, how it enfied in 
a storm, which* storm, by the time it arrives here, 
will be only half nature. I can't help it, I won't 
hide. 1 often advised the dissolution cf that par- 
liament, although I did not think the scoundrels had 
BO much courage ; but they have it only in the 
wrong, like a bully that will fight for a whore, and 
run away in an army. I believe, by several things 
the archbishop says, he is not very well cither with 
the government or clerg}\ — See how luckily my paper 
ends with a fortnight. — God Almighty bless and 
preserve dearest little MD. — I suppose your lord- 
lieutenant is now setting out for England. 1 wonder 
the bisho]) of Clogher does not write to me, or let 
me know of his statues, and how he likes them : 1 
will write to him again as soon as I have leisure. 
.Farewell, dearest MD, and love Presto, who loves 
MI) infinitely above all earthly things, and who 
will. — My service to Mrs. Stoyte and Catherine. 
I'm sitting in my bed, but will rise to seal this. 
Morrow, dear rogues. Farewell again, dearest 
MD, &c. ' 

LETTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 

London. Nov. 17. 1711. 

I PIT my last this evening in the post-ofiice. I 
dined with Dr. Cockburn. This being queen Eliza- 
beth’s birthday, we have the d — and all to do 
among us. 1 just heard of the stir as my letter was 
sealed this morning ; and W'as so cross 1 ^puld not 
'’open 4t to tell you. I have been visiting lady Ogle- 
thorp and lady Worslcy ; the latter is lately come 
to town for the winter, and with child, and what 
care you t This is queen Elizabeth's . birthday, 
usually kept in this town by apprentices, &c. ; but 
tbcsWhigs designed a mighty procession by mid- 
night, and had laid out a thousand pounds to dress up 
the pope, devil, cardinals, Sacheverel, &c., and carry 
them with torches about, and burn them. They did it 
by contribution. Garth gave five guineas ; Dr. Garth 
1 mean, if ever you heard of him. But they were 
seized last night, by order from file secretary ; you 
will have an account of it, for they bawl it about the 
streets already. They had some very foolish and 
mischievous designs ; and it was thought they would 
have put the rabble upon assaulting my lord-trea** 
surei-'s house, and the secretary's, and ether vio- 
lences. The militia was raised to prevent it, and 
now, I suppose, all will be quiet. The figures are 
noyr at the secretary's office at Whitehall. I design 
to see thsm if I can. 

18. I was this morning with Mr. Secretary, who 
just came^from Hampton-court. He was telling 
rao more particulars about this business of burning 
the pope. It cost a great deal of money, and, had 
it gone on, would have cost three times as much : 
hut the town is full of it, and half a dozen .Grub- 
street papers already. The secretary and I dined at 
brigadier Britton’s, but 1 left them,, at six, upon an 
appointment with some sober company odt men and 
ladies, to drink punch at sir Andrew Fountaine^^ 
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"We were not very merry; and I don't love rack 
punch, I love it better with brandy ; are/you of my 
opinion 1 Why, then, twelvepenny weather ; sirrahs^ 
why don’t vou play at shuttlecock 1 1 have thought 
of it a hundred times ; faith, Presto will come over 
after Christmas, and will play with Stella before the 
cold weather is gone. Do you read the Spectators t 
X, never do ; they never come in my way ; • I go to 
no coffeehouses. They say abundance of them arc 
very pretty ; they are going to be printed in small 
volumes; I’ll bring them over with me. I shall 
be out of my hurry in a week, and if Lc^gh be not 
gone*''over, I will send you by him what I am now 
finishing. I don’t know where Leigh is ; I have 
not seen him this good while, though he promised to 
call : I sh^ll send to him. The queen comes to town 
on Thursday for good and all. 

19j I was this morning at lord Dartmouth’s office, 
and sent out for him from the committee of council, 
about some business. 1 was asking him more con- 
cerning this hustle about the figures in waxwork of 
the pope, and devil, &c. He was not at leisure, or 
he would have seen them. I hear the owners are 
so impudent that they design to replevin them by 
law. I am assured that the figure of the devil is 
made as like lord-treasurer as they could. W'hy, I 
dined with a friend in St. James’s-street. Lord- 
treasurer, I am told, was abroad to-day : 1 will know 
to-morrow how he does after it. The duke of Marl 7 
borough is come, and was yesterday at Hampton- 
court with the queen ; no, it was t’other day ; no, it 
was yesterday ; for to-day I remember Mr. Secretary 
was going to see him, when I was there, not at the 
duke of Marlborough's, but at the secretary’s ; the 
duke is not so fond of mo. What care It I won 
seven shillings to-night at picquet : I play twice a 
year or so. / 

20. 1 have been so teased withWhiggish discourse 
by Mrs. Barton and lady Betty Germain, never saw 
the like. They turn all this affair of the pope burn- 
ing into ridicule ; and, indeed, they have made too 
great a clutter about it, if they had no real reason to 
apprehend some tumults. I dined w'ith lady Betty. 
I hear Prior’s commission is passed to be ambas-^ 
eador extraordinary and plenipotentiary for the 
peace; my lord privy seal, who you know is bishop 
of Bristol, is the other ; and lord Strafford, already 
ambassador at the Hague, the third : I am forced to 
tell you, ignorant sluts, who is who. 1 was pun- 
ning scurvily with sir Andrew Fountaine and lord 
Pembroke this evening; do you ever 'pun now? 
Sometimes the dean, or Tom Leigh. Prior puns 
very well. Odso, I must go see his excellency, ’tis 
a noble advancement: but they could do no less 
after sending him* to France. Lord Strafford is os 
proud 88 hell, and how he will bear one of Prior’.s 
mean birth on an equal character with him I know 
not« And so I go to my business, and bid you good 
night 

21. I was this morning busy with my printer ; I 
gave him the fifth sheet, apd then I went and dined 
with him in the city, to correct something, and alter, 
Ae„ and I walked home in the dusk, and the rain 
overtook me : and I found a letter hersifrom Afr. 
Lewis ; t^ell, and so I opened it, and he .says the 
peace is past danger, &c. Well, and ffo there was 
another letter enclosed in his ; well, and so I looked 
on the outside of this t’other letter. Well, and so 
who do you think this t’other letter was from 1 Well, 
and M I’ll tell you, it from little MD, No. 23, 
23, 23, 23. I tell you it is no more, I have told you 
so befbreipl>ut^I just lool^ed again td satisfy yoa. 

^ Hie, Stella, you write like an.empeyrbr, a great deal 
l^tber; a very good hand* end but fouy fals 


spellings in all. Shall I send them to yout I am 
glad you did not take my correctitm ill* Well, but 
I won’t answer your letter now, sirrah saucy boxes, 
no, no, not yet ; just a month and three days from 
the last, which is just five weeks : you see it comes 
just when I begin to grumble. 

22. Morning. — Tooke has just brought me Ding- 
ley’s money. I will give fiu a note for it at the 
end of this letter. There was half-a-crown for en- 
tering the letter of attorney, but I swore to stop 
that. I’ll spend your money bravely here. Mor- 
row, dear sirrahs. At night. — 1 dined tb-day with 
sir Thomas Hanmer; his wife, the duchess of Graf- 
ton, dined with us : she wears a great high head- 
dress, such as was in fashion fifteen years ago, and 
looks like a mad woman in it ; yet she has great re- 
m:utLB of beauty. I was this evening to see lord 
Harley, and thought to hai'e sat with lord* treasurer, 
but he was taken up with the Dutch envoy, and 
such folks, and I would not stay. One particular 
in life here, diffcit.‘iit from what 1 have in Dublin, 
is, that whenever I come home I expect to find some 
letter for me, and seldom mi.ss, and never any worth 
a farthing, but often to vex me. The queen does not 
come to town till Saturday. Prior is not yet declared ; 
but those ministers being at Hamptomebbrt I know 
nothing ; and if I write news from common liands, 
it is ahvays lies. Yq|i will think it affectation, but 
nothing has vexed me more for some raontiis past 
than people I never saw pretending to be acquainted 
with me, and yet speak ill of me ton ; at least some 
of them. An old crooked Scotch countess, whom I 
never heard of in my life, told the duchess of 
Hamilton t’other day that I often ^ isiled her. People 
of worth never do that : so that a man only gets the 
scandal of having scurvy acquaintance. Three ladies 
were railing against me some time ago, and said (hey 
were very well acqjiainted with me ; two of which I 
had never heard of, and the third I had only seen 
twice where I happened to >Uit. A ftian who has 
once seen me in a cofteehousc will ask me how I do 
when he sees me talking at court with a minister of 
state, who is sure to ask me how I came acquainted 
with that scoundrel. But come, sirrahs, this is all 
stuff to you, so I’ll say no more on this side the 
paper, but turn over. 

23. My printer invited Mr. Lewis and me to dine 
at a tavern to-day, which I have not done five times 
since I came to England ; I never will call it Britain, 
pray don’t call it Britain. My week is not put, and 
one side of this paper is out* and 1 have; a letter to 
answer of MI)*r^into the bargain: must I write oii 
the third sid^ 1 faith, that will give you an ill habit. 

I saw Leigh last night ; he gives a terrible account 
of Sterne ; he reckons he is seduced by some wench ; 
he is over head and ears in debt, and has pawned 
several things. Leigh says he goes on Monday next 
for Ireland, but believes Sterne will not go with 
him: Sterne has kept him these three months. 
Leigh has got the apron and tbin^, and promises to . 
call for the box at Chester, but I despair of it. Good 
night, sirrahs ; 1 have bces^ la^ abroad. 

* 2|. I have finished my pamphlet to-day, which 
has cost me so miich time and trouble ; it will be 
ubliBhcd in three or four days, when the parliament 
egins sitting. I suppose the queen is come to town, 
but know nothing, having been in the city finishing 
and correcting with the printer. When I came home 
1 Tound letters on my table as usual, and one from 
your mother, to tell me that you desire your writings 
and a picture should sent to me, to be sent over 
to you. I have just answered her letter, and pro- - 
mised to take care of them if^ they be sent tome. 
8be is at Famham : it is too late to send them by 
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Lpijfh ; besides, 1 will wait your orders, *'madain 
Stella. 1 am gdin^ to finish a letter to lord -trea- 
surer about reforming our lai^guage ; but first 1 
must put an cud to a ballad ; and go you to your 
cards, sirrahs; this is card season. 

25. I was early with the secretary to-day, but he 
was gone to his devotiofis, and to receive the' sacra- 
ment ; several rakes did the same ; it was not for 
piety, but ein])loyipents ; according to act of parlla- 
rncut. I dined with lady Mary Dudley, and passed 
my time since insipidly, only I was at court at noon, 
and saw fifty acquaintance I had not met this long 
time : that is the advantage of a court, and I fancy 
I am better known than any man that goes there. 
Sir John Walters* quarrel with me has entertained 
the town ever since ; and yet we never had a word, 
only he railed at me bclynd my back. The par- 
liament is again to be prorogued for eight or nine 
days, for the Whigs are too strong in the house of 
lords : other reasons are pretended, but that is the 
truth. The prorogation is not ycl‘ known, but will 
be to-morrow. 

26. Mr. Lewis and 1 dined with a friend of his, 

and unexpectedly there dined with us an Irish 
knight, one ^ir John St. Legcr [afterwards a judge 
in Ireland], Hvllp follows the law here, but at a great 
distance : he w'as so pert, I was forced to take him 
down more than once. 1 saw 2o-day the pope, and 
devil, and the other figures of cardinals, &c., fifteen 
in all, which have made such a noise. I have put 
an understrapper upon writing a twopenny pamphlet 
to give a^i account of the whole design. My large 
pamphlet will be published to-morrow ; copies are 
sent to the great men this night. Domville [of 
Longman’s tow'n, county of Dublin] is come home 
from his travels ; I am vexed at it ; I have not 
seen him yet ; I design to present him to all the 
great men. • 

27. Donivil^ came to me this morning, and we 
<lined at rontuek's, and were all day together, till 
six this evening; he is perfectly as fine a gentleman 
as I know ; he set me down at lord-treasurer’s, with 
whom I stayed about an hour, till Monsieur Buys, 
the Dutch envoy, came to him about some business. 
My lord-treasurer is pretty well, but stiff in the hips 
with the remains of the rheumatism. 1 am to bring 
Domville to my lord Harley in a day or two. It 
was the dirtiest rainy day that ever I saw. The 
phamphletis published ; lord-treasurer had it by him 
on the table, and w’as asking me about the mottoes 
in the title-page; he gjiac me one of them himself. 
1 must send you the phamplct, if I cofa, 

28. Mrs. Van sent to me to dine with ficr to-day, 
because some ladies of my acquaintance were to be 
there ; and there I dined. 1 was this morning to 
return Domville his visit, and went to visit Mrs. 
Masham, who was not within. I am turned out of 
my lodging by my landlady ; it seems her husband 
and her soil are coming home; but I have taken 
another lodging harc^by, in Leiccster-fields. I pre- 
sented Mr. Domville to Mr. Lewis and Mr. Prior 
this morning. Prior ai41 14fre called the two Sosias, 
in a Whig Newspaper. Sosias, can you read it t TAe 
pamphlet begins to make a noise ; T was asked by sevcp 
ral whether I had seen it, and they advised me to read 
it, for it was something very extraordinary, I shall 
be suspected ; and it will have several paltry answers. 
It must take its fate, as Savagd said of his sermot^ 
that he preached at Farnham on sir William Temple’s 

S death. Domville saw Savage in Italy„and says he is 
a coxcomb, and half mad : he goes in red and with 
yellow waistcoats, and was at ceremony kneeling to 
^ the pope on a Palm Sunday, which is much more 
' than kissing his toe ; and I believe it will ruin him 

i'Ot, If 


hero when ^tis told. I’ll answer your letter in my 
new lodgings : 1 have hardly room ; 1 must borrow 
from the other side. 

29. New lodgings. — My printer came this morning 
to tell me he must immediately print a second edition, 
and lord-treasurer made one or two small additions : 
they mii^.,work day and night to have it out on 
Saturday \ they sold a thousand in two days. Our 
society met to-day, nine of us were present ; we 
dined at our brother Bathurst’s: we made several 
regulations^ and have chosen three new membew, 
lord Orrery, Jack Hill, who is Mrs. Mashara's bro- 
ther, he tliat lately miscarried in the expedition to 
Quebec, and one colonel Dinsey. — We have taken a 
room in a house near St. James’s to meet in. 1 left 
them early about correcting the pamphlet, •Ac., and 
am now got home, &c. 

30. This morning I carried Domville to see my 
lord Harley, and I did some business with lord-trea- 
surer, and have been all this afternoon with the printer, 
adding something to the second edition. 1 dined with 
the printer : the pamphlet makes a world of noise, 
and will do a great deal of good ; it tells abundance 
of most important facts which were not at all known. 
I’ll answer your letter to-morrow morning; or sup- 
pose I answer it just now, though it is pretty late. 
Come, then. — You say you are busy with parliaments, 
&c. ; that’s more than ever I will ,be when 1 conic 
back ; but you will have none these two years. 
Lord Santr}, &c., yes, I have had enough on’t. 1 
am glad Dilly is mended ; docs he not thank me for 
showing him the court and the great people’s faces 1 
He had his glass out at the queen and the rest. ’Tis 
right what Dilly says ; I depend upon nothing from 
my friends, but to go back as I came. Never fear 
Laracor, ‘twill mend with a peace, or surely they ’ll 
give me the Dublin parish. Stella is in the right ; 
the bishop of Ossory is the silliest, best-uatured 
wretch breathing, of as little consequence as an egg- 
shell. Well, the spelling I have mentioned before ; 
6nly the next time say (U leasts and not at lest. Pox 
on your Newbury ! what can I do for him I I’ll give 
lys case ( I am glad it is not a woman’s) ta what 
members I know ; that’s all 1 can do. Lord-trea- 
surer’s lameness goes off daily. Pray God preserve 
poor good Mrs. Stoyte, she would be a great loss to 
us all ; pray give her my service, and tell her she has 
my heartiest prayers. I pity poor Mrs. Manley ; but 1 
thinly the child is happy to die, considering how little 
provision it would have had, — Poh, every pamphlet 
abuses me, 9nd for things 1 never writ. Joe should 
have WTiltcii me thanks for his two hundred pounds ; 

1 reckon he got it by my means ; and I must thank 
the duke of Ormond, who I dare swear will say he 
did it on my account. Are they golcJkn pippins, those 
seven apples t We have had much rain every day as 
well as you. £7. 17«. Sd. old blunderer, not 18«. : 

I have reckoned it eighteen times. Hawkshaw’s eight 
pounds is not reckoned ; and if it be secure, it may 
lie where it is, unless they desire to paf it ; so Par- 
visol may let it drop till ftirthcr ordere ; for I have 
put Mi-8.Wc8ley*8 money into the bank, and will pay 

her with Hawkshaw’s 1 mean that Hawkshaw’s 

money goc^for an addition to 3f D, you kno>y ; but 
be good housewives. Bernage never comes now to 
see me ; he has no more to ask! but 1 hear be has 
been ill.— A pox on Mrs. South’s affair ! I can do 
nothing in it, but by way of assisting imybody else 
that solicits it, by dropping a favourable vfprd, if it 
comes in my way. Tell Walls 1 do no more for^anyr 
body with my lord treasurer, especially a of 
thfti'kind. Tell him I have spent alt my dKrbtion, 
and have no more tb use. — ^And to ;X have kn^red 
your letter fully and plainly.— And so 1 have got to 
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the third side of my papor* which U more than be- 
longs to you, young women. It goes to-morrow, 
to nobody’s sorrow. You are silly, not 1 ; I’m a 
poet, if I had but, &c. — ^Who’s silly now 1 rogues 
and lasses, tinderboaes and buzzards. O Lord, I am 
in a high Tein of silliness ; metbuught I was speak- 
ing to dearest lltUe MD face to face. There; so 
Lads, enough for to-night; to cards witli the black- 
guai^s. Good-night, my delight, &c. 

December 1. Pish! sirrahs, put a date always at 
thf bottom of your letter, as well as the tpp, that I 
may ]^now when you send it; your last is of November 
3, yet 1 had others at the same time, written a fort- 
night after. Whenever you would have any money, 
send me word three weeks before, and in that time 
you will dbrtainly have au answer, with a bill on 
Parviaol : pray do this ; for my head is full, and it 
wUl ease mv memory. Why, 1 think 1 quoted to 

you some of ^*8 letter, so you may imagine how 

witty the rest was ; for it was all of a bunch, as 
goodman Peesley says. Pray let us have no more 
dussincss, but busyness: the deuce take me if I know 
how to spell it ; your wrong spelling, madam Stella, 
has put me out : it does not look right ; let me see, 
bwBmBsa, bitsyness, business, bisyness, bisness, bya~ 
ness; faith, I know not which is right, I think the 
second ; I believe I never writ the word in my life 
before ; yes, sure 1 must, though ; business, btisyness, 

bisyness, 1 ha%’e perplexed myself, and can’t d<f 

it Prithee ask Walls. Business, I fancy that’s 
right. Yes it is ; I looked in my own pamphlet, and 
found it twice in ten lines, to convince you that I 
never writ it before. O, now I sec it as plain as can 
be ; so yours is only an s too much. The parliament 
will certainly meet on Friday next ; the Whigs will 
have a great majority in the house of lords, no care 
is taken to prevent it ; there is too much neglect ; 
they are warned of it, and that signifies nothing : it 
was feared there would be some peevish address from 
the lords against a peace, ’’fis said about the town 
that several of the allies begin now to be content that 
a peace should be treated. This is all the news I 
haTe. *^6 queen is pretty well ; and so now I bid. 
poor dearest MD farewell till to-night, then I will 
talk with them again. 

The fifteen imqges that I saw were not worth forty 
pounds, so I stretched a little when 1 said a thousand. 
The Grub-street aefusunt of that tumult is published. 
The devil is not I ike lord-treasurer ; they were ^ in 
your odd antic mask, bought in cumrnoi^ shops. I 
fear Prior will not be one of the plenipotentiaries. 

I was looking over this letter, and find I make 
many mistakes of leaving outwonls; so ’tis impossi- 
ble to find any mining, unless you be conjurors. I 
will take more care for the future, and read over 
every day just what 1 have written that day, which 
will take up no time to speak of. 

LETTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 

* Londoo. D(!C. 1, 1711. 

Mt last was put In this evening. 1 intended to 
dine with Mr. Masham to-day, and callec^at White’s 
chocolate-house to see If he was there. Lord Wharton 
saw me at the door, and I saw him, but took no 
notice, and was going away, but he came through 
the crowd, called after me,' and asked me how 1 did, 
&c. This was pretty ; and I believe he wished evepr 
word he spoke was a haiter to hang me. Masham did 
not dine at home, s<r 1 ate with a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood The printer has not sent me the secogd 
edition ; 1 know not reason, 4>r it cekainlv came 
out to-day ; perh'^s they are glutted with it already. 
1 ftnind a letter from lord Harley on my table, to 


tell me that his father desires 1 would make two 
small alterations. 1 am going to b^busy, &c. 

2. Morning. — See the blunder ; 1 was making it 
the 37th day of the month, from the number above. 
Well, but I am staving here for old Frowde, [author 
of poems and plays] who appointed to call this morn- 
ing : I am ready dressed to go to church : I suppose 
he dare not stir out but on Sundays. The printer 
called early this morning, told me the second edition 
went off yesterday in five hours, and he must have 
a third ready to-morrow, for they might have sold half 
another : his men are all at work with it, though it 
be Sunday. This old fool will not come, and I shall 
miss church. Morrow, sirrahs. At night. — I was 
at* court to-day : the queen is well, and walked 
through part of the rooms. I dined with the secre- 
tary, and despatched aomf business. He tells me 
the Dutch envoy designs to complain of that pam- 
phlet. The noise it makes is extraordinary. It is 
fit it should answer the pains 1 have been at about it. 
1 suppose it will be printed in IrelamL Some lay it 
to Prior, others to Mr. secretary St. John, but 1 am 
always the first they lay everything to. I’ll go 
sleep, &c. 

3. 1 have ordered Patrick notto let any odd fellow 
come up tu me ; and a fellow would nj»eds speak with 
me from sir George Prettyman. I had never heard of 
him, and would not sib the messenger : hut at last it 
proved that this sir George has sold his estate and is 
a beggar. Smithers, the Faniham carrier, brought me 
this morning a letter from your mother, with three 
papers enclosed of lady Giffard’s writing ; one owning 
some exchequer business of 100/. to be Stella's ; ano- 
ther for 100/. that she has of yours, w'hich 1 made over 
to you for Miiristun; and a third for 300/.: the last is 
on stamped paper. 1 think they had better lie in 
England in some good hand till lady Giffard dies ; 
and 1 will think bf some such hand before I come 
over. I was asking Smithers about ali.the people at 
Farnham. Mrs. >Vhite has left off dressing, is trou- 
bled with lameness and swelled legs, and seldom 
stirs out ; but her old hang-dog husband as hearty 
as ever. 1 was this moriiing with lord treasurer, 
about something he would have altered in the pam- 
phlet ; but it can't be till the fourth edition, which 1 
believe w'ill be soon ; for I dined with the printer, 
and he tells me they have sold off half the third. 
Mrs. Percival and her daughter have been in tow'n 
these three weeks, which I never heard till to-day ; 
and Mrs. Wesley is come to town too, to consult Dr. 
Radcliffc. The 'Whigs ar^ resolved to bring that 
pamphlet into ffic house of lords to have it con- 
demned, SO' I hear. But the printer will stand to it, 
and not own the author ; ho must say he had it 
from the penny-post. Some people Calk as if the 
house of lords would do some peevish thing ; for 
the Whigs are now a great majority in it ; our mi- 
nisters are too negligent of such things: I have 
never slipped giving them warning ; some of them 
are sensible of it ; but lonl -treasurer stands to much 
upon his own legs. I ftmev his good fortune will 
bear him out in everything ;4kui in reason 1 should 
thihk this ministry to stand very unsteady ; if they 
can carry a peace, they may hold ; I believe not 
else. 

4. Mr. Secretary sent to me to-day to dine with 
him alone ; but we had two more with us, which 
hindered me doing some business. I was this morn- 
ing with young liarcourt, secretary to our .society, 
to take a room for our weekly meethkgs ; and the 
fellow asked us five guineas a-wcek only to have 
leave to dine once a-week ; was not that pretty ^ so 
we broke off with him, and are to dine next Thurs- 
day at Harcourt’s (he is lord-keeper*a son). They 
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have sol«l off above half the third editloiit and an- 
swers are coming out : the Dutch envoy refused 
dining with Dr. Davenant, because he was suspected 
to write it : I have made some alterations in every 
edition, and it has cost me more trouble for the time 
since the printinj^ than before. *Tl8 sent over to 
Ireland, and I suppose you will have it reprinted. 

6. They arc now printing the fourth edition, which 
is reckoned very extraordinary, considering *ti8 a dear 
twelvepenny book, and not bought up in numbers 
by the party to give away, as the Whigs do, but 
purely upon its own strength. I have got an under 
spur-leather to write an Examiner again, and the 
secretary and I will now and then send hints ; J^ut 
we would have it a little upon the Orub-street, to be 
a match for their writers. 1 dined with lord-trea- 
surer to-day at five : he dined by himself after his 
family, and drinks no claret yet, for fear of his rheu- 
matism, of which he is almost well. lie was very 
pleasant, as he is always : yet I. fancied he was a 
little touched with the present posture of affairs. 
The elector of Hanover’s minister here has given in 
a violent memorial against the peace, and caused it 
to be pri tiled. The Whig lords are doing their 
utmost for a majority against Friday, and design, if 
they can, to Aldress the queen against the peace. 
Lord Nottingham, a famous l^ry and speechmaker, 
is gone over to the Whig side : they toast him daily, 
and lord Wharton says, “It is Dismal (so they call 
him from his looks) will save England at last.” 
Lord 'treasurer was hinting as if he wished a ballad 
was made on him, and I will get up one against to- 
morrow. He gave me a scurrilous printed paper of 
bad verses on himself, under the name of the Eng- 
lish Catiline, and made me rend them to the com- 
pany, It was his birthday, which he would not tell 
US, but lord Harley whispered it to me. 

f}. 1 was this morning making the ballad, two 
degrees above Grub-street ; at noon I paid a visit to 
Mrs. Masham, and then went to dine with our 
society. Poor lord-keeper dined below stairs, I 
.suppose, on a bit of mutton. We chose two mem- 
bers ; we were eleven met, the greatest meeting we 
ever had ; I am next week to introduce lord Orrery, 
The printer came before we parted, and brought the 
ballad, which made them laugh very heartily a dozen 
times. He is going to print the pamphlet in small, 
a Hftli edition, to be taken oif by friends, and sent 
into the country. A sixpenny answer is come out, 
good for nothing, but guessing me, among others, 
for the author. To-moSow is the fatal day for the 
parliament meeting, and we arc futl of hopes and 
fears. AVe reckon we have a majority of ten on our 
side in the house of lords ; yet I observed Mrs. 
Masham a little uneasy ; she assures me the queen 
is stout. The duke of Marlborough has not seen 
the queen for some days past ; Mrs. Masham is ghid 
of it, because she says he tells a hundred lies to his 
friends of what she says to him : he is one day hum- 
ble, and the next day on the high ropes. The duke 
of OrraoAd, they say, j(ilUbe in town to-night by 
twelve. * 

7. This being the day the parliament was to mAt, 
and the great question to be determined, 1 went 
with Dr. Frcind to dine in the city, on purpose to 
be out of the way, and we sent our printer to eee 
what was our fate ; but he mye us a most melan- 
choly account of things. The earl of Noitinghadlt 
began, and spoke against a peace, and desired that 
ill their address they might put in a clause to advise 
the queen not to make a peace without Spain; 
which was debated, and carried by the Whigs by 
about six voices ; and this has happened entirely by 
my lord-treasurer’s neglect, who did not take timely 


care to make up all his strength, although every one 
of us gavb him caution enough. Nottingham has 
certainly been bribed. The question is yet only 
carried in the committee of the whole house, and 
wc hope when it is reported to the house to-morrow 
we shall have a majority, some Scotch lords com- 
ing to town. However, it is a mighty blow and 
loss of reputation to lord-treasurer, and mav end in 
his ruin. 1 hear the thing only as the” printer 
brought it, who was at the debate ; but how the 
ministry take it, or what their hopes and fears art, I 
cannot tell until I see them. 1 shall be earl); with 
the secretary to-morrow, and then I will tell you 
more, and shall write a full account to the bishop of 
Clogher to-morrow, and to the archbishop of Dublin, 
if I have time. I am horribly down at (resent. I 
long to know how lord-treasurer bears this, and 
what remedy he has. The duke of Ormond came 
this day to town, and was there. 

8. I was early this morning with the secreta^, 
and talked over this matter. He hoped that, when 
it was reported this day in the house of lords, they 
would disagree with their committee, and so the 
matter would go off, only with a little loss of reputa- 
tion to the lord -treasurer. 1 dined with Dr. Cock- 
burn, and after, a Scotch member came in, and told 
ns that the clause was carried against tlie court in 
the house of lords almost two to one. I went im- 
fhediately to Mrs. Masliam, and meeting Dr. Ar- 
buthnot (the queen’s favourite physician), we went 
together. She was just come from waiting at the 
queen’s dinner, and going to her own. She had 
heard nothing of the thing being gone against us. 
It seems lord- treasurer had been so negligent, that 
he was with the queen while the question was put 
in the house : I immediately told Mrs. Masham that 
either she and lord-treasurer had joined with the 
queen to betray us, or that they two were betrayed 
% the queen : she protested solemnly it was not the 
former, and I believed her ; bu^ she gave me some 
lights to suspect the queen is cjianged. For, yester- 
day when the queen was going from the house, 
•There she sat to hear the dctetc, the duke oi%hrews- 
bury, lord -chamberlain, askf^l her — “whether he or 
the great chamberlain Lindsay ought to lead her 
out she answered short, “ neither of you and 
gave her hand to the duke of Somerset, who was 
louder than any in the house for the clause against 
peace. She gave me one or two more instances of 
this sort, wj^ich convince me that the queen is hilse, 
or at least very iMm:h wavering. Mr. Masham 
begged us to stay, l^ause lord-treasurer would call, 
and we were resolved to fall on him about his negli- 
gence in securing a majority. came, and ap- 
peared in good humour as usual, but I thought his 
countenance was much cast down. I rallied him, 
and desired him to give me his staff, which he did ; 

I toltl him if he would secure it me a week, I would 
set all right : he asked, howl I said, I yould imme- 
diately turn lord Marlborough, his two daughters, 
the duke and duchess of Somerset, and lord Cholmon- 
deley, out of all their employments ; and I believe 
he had not^ Wend but was of my opinion. Arbuth- 
not asked how he come not to secure a majority t he 
could answe# nothing, but that he could not help it 
if people would lie and forswear. A poor answer 
for a great minister. There fell from him a scrip- 
ture expression* that “ The hearts of kings are ua- 
scarchable.” I told him it was what 1 feared, and 
was from him the worst news he could tell me. I 
begged him to know what he had to tru^ to : ho 
stuck a little; but fX last bid me not fear, for all 
would be well yet. We would fain have ^d him 
eat a bit where he was, but he would go home, it 
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was past six : he made me go home with him. 
There we found his brother and Mr. Scci’ttary. He 
made his son take a list of all the house of commons 
who had places, and yet voted against the court, in 
such a manner as if they should lose their places : 1 
doubt he is not able to compass it. Lord-Keeper 
came in an hour, and they were going ii])on busi- 
ness. So I left him, and returned to Mrs. Masham ; 
but she had company with her, and I would not 
sti^'. — This is a long journal, and of a day that may 
prmuce great alterations, and hazard the' ruin of 
England. The Whigs are all in triumph ;»they fore- 
told how all this would be, but we thought it boast- 
ing. Nay, they said tiie parliament should be dis- 
solved before Christinas, and perh:i])3 it may : this is 
all your d-^ duchess of Somerset’s doings. I warn- 
ed them of it nine months ago, and a hundred times 
since : the secretary always dreaded it. I told lord- 
treasurer 1 should have the advantage of him ; for he 
would lose his head, and I should only be hanged, 
and so carry my body entire to the grave. 

9. I was this morning with Mr. Secretary ; we are 
both of opinion that the queen is false. 1 told him 
what I heard, and he coiitirmed it b) other circum- 
stances. I then went to my friend Lewis, who had 
sent to me. He talks of nothing but retiring to his 
estate in Wales. He gave me reasons to believe the 
whole matter is settled between tlic queen and the 
■Whigs; he hears that lord Somers is to be treasurei', 
and believes that, sooner than turn out the duchess 
of Somerset, she will dissolve the parliament, and 
get a Whiggish one, which may he done by managing 
elections. Things are now in the crisis, and a day 
or two will determine. I have desired him to en- 
gage lonl-treasurer, that as soon as he finds the 
change is resolved on, he will send roe abroad as 
queen’s secretary somewhere or other, where 1 ma} 
remain till the new ministers recall me ; and tlien 1 
will be sick for five or six mouths till the storm li<is 
spent itself. I hope he will grant me this; for 1 
sliould hardly trust m}self to the mercy of my enemies 
while their anger is fresh. 1 dined to-day with the 
secretafj^, who afiects mirth, and seems to hope aV 
will yet be well. I took him aside after dinner, told 
him how 1 had served them, and had asked no re- 
ward, but thought I might ask security ; and then 
desired the same thing of him, to send me abroad 
before a change. He embraced me, and swore he 
would take the same care of me as himself, &c, ; but 
bid me have courage, for that in two d^s lord- 
treasurer’s wisdom would app^ greater than ever; 
that he suffered all that had Happened on purpose, 
and had taken measures to turn it to advantage, J 
said, God send i^; but I do not believe a syllable ; 
and, as far as 1 can judge, the game is lost, I shall 
know more soon, and my letters will at least be a 
good history to show you tlie steps of this change. 

10. I was this morning with Lew'is, who thinks 
they will Iqf the parliament sit till they have given 
the money, and then dissolve them in spring, and 
break the ministry. HS spoke to lord-treasurer 
about what I desired him. My lord desired him 
with great earnestness to assure me th|^ all would 
be well, and that I should fear nothing. I dined in 
the city with a friend. This day the commons went 
to the queen with their address, and all the lords 
who were for the peace went with them to. show 
their zeal. .1 have now some further conviction that 
the queen is false, and it begins to be known. 

n. I went between two and three to see Mrs. 
Masham ; w^itle I was there she went to her 
chamber to try a petHpoat. Lor^-treasurer came in 
to see her, said, seetng me in the outer room, fell a 
failying me ; says he, *• You had better keep com- 


pany with me than with such a fellow as Lewis, who 
has not the soul of a chicken northelieart of a mite.” 
Then he went in to Mrs. Masham, and as he came 
bark desired her leave to let me go home with him 
to dinner. He asked whether 1 was not afraid to be 
seen with hiint I said, 1 never valued my lord- 
treasurer in my life, and therefore should have al- 
ways the same esteem for Mr. Harley and lord Ox- 
ford. He seemed to talk confidently, as if he 
reckoned that all this would turn to advantage. 1 
could not forbear hinting that he was not sure of the 
queen ; and that those scoundrel, starving lords 
would never have dared to vote against the court, if 
Sepnerset had not assinrecl them that it would please 
the quten. He said that was true, and Somerset 
did so. 1 stayed till six ; then De Buys, the Dutch 
euvo}, came to him, and I-lefl him. iVior was with 
us a while after dinner. 1 see him and all of them 
cast down ; though they make the best of it. 

12. Ford is come to towu; I saw him last night; 
he is in no fear, but sanguine, although I have told 
liim the state of things. This change so resembles 
the last that I wonder they do not observe it. The 
secretary sent for me yesterday to dine with him, 
but 1 was abroad ; I hope he had something to say to 
me. This is morning, and I writC'dii bed. I am 
going to the duke of Ormond, whom I have not yet 
seen. Morrow, sirrdhs. At night. — I was to sec 
the duke of Ormond this morning ; he asked me two 
or three questions after his civil way, and they re- 
lated to Ireland: at last 1 told him that from the 
time I had seen him I never once thought of Irish 
affairs. IJo whispered me that he hoped I had 
done sonn* good things here : 1 said, if everybody else 
had done half us much, we should not be as vve are : 
then vve went aside and talked over affairs. I toi<l 
him liovv all things stood, and advised him what was 
to be done. 1 tbbn went and sat an hour with the 
duchess ; then as long with lady Oglethorp, who is 
so cunning a devil, that 1 believe she could yet find 
a remedy, if they would take her advice. I dined 
with a friend at court, 

13. 1 was this morning with the secretary; he 

will needs pretend to talk as if things would be 
well; Will jou believe it, said he, if you see these 
people turned out I I said, Yes, if I saw the duke and 
duchess of Somerset out ; he swore, if they were not 
he would give up bis place. Our society dined to- 
day at sir William Wyndham’s; we were thirteen 
present. Lord Orrery and two other members were 
introduced ; I ^eft them af seven. I forgot to tell 
you that the printer told me yesterday liiat Mor- 
phew, the publisher, was sent for by that lord chief- 
justice [lord chief-justice Parker] who was a 
manager against Sficheverel ; he showed him two or 
three papers and paniplcts; among the rest mine of 
“ The Conduct of the Allies ;” threatened him, asked 
who was the author, and has bound him over to ap- 
pear next term. He would not have the impu- 
dence to do this if he did not foresee what was 
coming at court. _ 

14. Lord Shelburne vras 'IHth me this morning to 
beP informed of the state of affairs, and desired I 
would answer all his objections against a peace, 
which was soon done, for he would not give me 
room to put in a word. He is a man of good teiist 
isnough, hut argues, so violently, that he will somo 
day or other put himself into a consumption. ]!{e 
desires that he may not be denied when he comes to 
see me, which I promised, but will not perforin. 
Leigh and Sterne set out for Ireland on Monday 
se’nnight : 1 suppose they will be with you long be.- 
fore this. 1 was to-nigbt drinking very good wine 
in scurvy company, at least some of them ; 1 was 
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drawn in, but will be more cautious for the future ; 
’tis late, &c. 

15. Morning. They say the Occasional Bill is 
broi^ht to-day into the house of lords ; but I know 
not. 1 will now put an end to my letter, and give it 
into the post-house mjself. This will be a memo- 
rable letter, and 1 slfiall sigh to see it some years 
hence. Here are the first steps toward the ruin of 
an excellent ministry ; for I look upon them as cer- 
tainly ruined ; and God knows what may be the 
consequences. — I now bid my dearest MI) farewell; 
for company is coming, and I must be at lord Dart- 
mouth's office by noon. Farewell, dearest MD ; I 
wish you a merry Christmas ; I believe you will 
have this about that time. Love Presto, who loves 
MU above all things a thousand times. Farewell 
again, dearest MD, (&c. ^ 


LETTER THE THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

London, Dt'C. 15, 1711. 

I PITT in my letter this evening myself. 1 was to- 
day inquiring at the secretarj’s office of Mr. Lewis 
how things went; 1 there met Prior, w’hotold niche 
gave all for gqpc, &c., and was of o]jinion the whole 
ministry would give up their places next week ; 
Lends thinks they will not till spring, when the ses- 
sion is over; both of them entirely despair. I went 
to see Mrs. Masham, who invited me to dinner; but 
1 was engaged to Lewis. At four I went to Masham*s. 
He came and whispered me that he had it from a 
sery good hand that all would be well, and I found 
them both very cheerful. The company was going 
to the opera, but desired I would come and sup with 
them. I did so at ten, and lord -treasurer was there, 
and sat with us till past twelve, and w'as more cheer- 
ful than 1 have seen him these ten days. Mrs. Ma- 
sham told me he was mightily cast down some days 
ago, and he could not indeed hide it from me. 
Arbuthnot is in good hopes that the queen has not 
betrayed us, but only has been frightened and flat- 
tered, &c. But I cannot yet be of his opinion, whe- 
ther my reasons are better or that my fears arc 
greater. 1 do resolve, if they give up oi< are turned 
out soon, to retire for some months, and I have 
pitched upon the place already : but I will take 
methods for liearing from MD and writing to them. 
But I would be out of the way upon the first of the 
ferment ; for they lay all things on me, even some I 
have never read. * 

16. I took courage to-day, and v,>jnt to court with 
a very cheerful countenance. It was mightily 
crowded ; both parties coming to observe each other’s 
faces. ^ 1 have avoided lord Halifax's how till he 
forced it on me ; but we did not talk together, I 
could not make less than fourscore bows, of which 
about twenty might be to Whigs. The duke of 
Somerset is ^nc to Petworth, and 1 hear the 
duchess too, of which I shall be very glad. Prince 
Eugene, who was expected here some days ago, we 
are now told will n4|coAe at all. The W^higs de- 
signed to have met him with forty thousand hqyse. 
Lord-treasurer told me some days ago of liL dis- 
course with the emperor's resident, that puppy 
UofFiuan, about prince Eugene's coming ; by which 
1 found mv lord would hinder it if he could ; and we 
shall be all glad if he does ii6t come, and think it a 
good point gained. Sir Andrew Fountaine, Fool, 
and I, dined to-day with Mrs. Van by invitation. 

17, I have mistaken the day of the month, and 
been forced to mend it thrice. I dined to-day with 
Mr. Masham and his lady by in\itatioii. Lord- 
treasurer was to be there, . but came not. It was to 
entertain Buys, the Dutch envoy, who speaks Eng- 


lish well enough : he was plaguily politic, telling a 
thousand lies, of which none passed upon any of us 
We are still in the condition of suspense, and 1 
think have little hopes. The duchess of Somer- 
set not gone to Petworth ; only the duke, and 
that is a poor sacrifice. I believe the queen cer- 
tainly designs to change the ministry, but perhaps 
may put it off till the session is over : and I think 
they had better give up now, if she will not deal 
openly ; and then they need not answer for the con- 
sequencctf of a peace, when it is in other hands, and 
may yet *be broken. They say my lord prh'y-seal 
sets out for Holland this week ; so the peace goes on. 

18. It has rained hard from morning till night, 
and cost me three shillings in coach-hire^ We have 
had abundance of wet weather. I dined in the city, 
and was with the printer, who has now a fifth edition 
of the ** Conduct," &c. ; it is in small, and sold for 
8ixi)encc : they have printed as many as three edi- 
tions, because they arc to be sent in numlfcrs into 
the country by great men, &c., who subscribe for 
hundreds. It has been sent a fortnight ago to Ire- 
land : I suppose }ou will print it there. The Tory 
lords and commons in parliament argue all from it ; 
and all agree that never anything of that kind was 
of BO great consequence, or made so many converts. 
By the time I hiive sent this letter I expect to hear 
/rom little MD ; it will be a month, two days hence, 
since I had your last, and I will allow ten days for 
accidents. I cannot get rid of the leavings of a 
cold I got a month ago, or else it is a new one. I 
have been writing letters all this evening till I am 
weary, and I am sending out another little thing, 
which I hope to finish this week, and design to send 
to the printer in an unknown hand. There was 
printed a Grub-street speech of lord Nottingham; 
and he was such an owl to complain of it in the 
house of lords, who have taken up the printer for it. 
I heard at court that Walpole (a great W'hig mem- 
ber) said that 1 and my whimsical club writ it at 
one of our meetings, and that I should pay for it. 
He will find he lies : and I shall let him know by a 
hand my thoughts of him. He is to be secre- 
tary of state if the ministry changes; but he has 
lately had a bribe proved against him in parliament, 
while he was secretary-at-war. He is one of the 
Whigs’ chief speakers. 

U). Sad, dismal weather. I went to the secre- 
tary's office, and Lewis made me dine with him. I 
intended t% have dined with lonUtreasurer. I have 
not seen the sccrelary this week. Things do not 
mend at all. Lord Dartmouth despairs, and is for 
giving up ; T.ewis is of the same mind ; but lord- 
treasurer only says, “ Fob, poh, all will be well." 
I am come home early to finish something I am 
doing ; but I find I want heart and humour ; and 
would read any idle book that came in my way. I 
have just sent away a penny paper to make a little 
mischief. Fat tick is gone to the buritl of an Irish 
footman, who was Dr. King’s servant ; he died of a 
consumption, a fit death for a poor starving wit's 
footman. The Irish servants alwa^'s club to bury a 
countrymen. 

20. I was with the secretary this morning, and, 

for aught 1 can sec, w’c shall have a languishing 
death : I can know nothing, nor themselves neither. 
I dined, you know, with our society, and that odious 
secretary would make me president next vveek ; sol 
must entertain them this day se’ennight at the 
Thatched House Tavern, where we dined to^Iay; 
it will cost me five or six pounds ; yet the secretary 
says he will give me wine. 1 found a letter when I 
came home from the bishop of Clogher. ' * 

21. This is the first time I ever got a new*cold 
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before the old one was going: it came yesterday, 
and appeared in all due forms, eyes and nose run- 
ning, .if&c., and la now very had ; and 1 cannot tell 
liow I got it. Sir Andrew Fountaine and I were 
invited to dine, with Mrs. Van. 1 was this morning 
with the duke of Ormond ; and neither he nor f can 
think of anything to comfort us in present ulfairs. 
We must certainly fall, if the duchess of Somerset 
be not turned out ; and nobody believes the queen 
wil^ever part with her. The duke and I were set- 
tling when Mr. Secretary and 1 should dine with 
him, and he fixed upon Tuesday ; and wlien 1 came 
away I remembered it was Christ mas-day. I was to 

see lady , who is just up after lying-in ; and the 

ugliest sight I have seen, pale, dead, old, and yellow, 
for want of her paint. She has tunied my stomach. 
But she will soon be painted, and a beauty again. 

23. I find myself disordered with a pain all round 
thc^ small of my back, w'hich 1 imputed to cham- 
pagne I had drunk ; but find it to have been only 
my new cold. It w'as a tine frosty day, and I re- 
solved to walk into the city. 1 called at lord-trea- 
surer’s at eleven, and stayed some time with him. — 
He showed me a letter from a great presbyterian 
parson [Mr. Shower] to him, complaining how their 
triends had betrayed them by passing this Conformity 
Bill ; and he showed me the answer he had written, 
which his friends w'ould not let him send ; but was j 
a very good one. He is very cheerful ; but gives 
one no hopes, nor has any to give. I w'eiit into the 
city, and there I dined. 

23. Morning. As I was dressing to go to church, 
a friend that was to see me advised me not to stir 
out; so 1 shall keep at home to-day, and only eat ■ 
some broth, if I can get it. It is a terrible cold | 
frost, and snow fell yesterday, which still remaius; 
look there, you may see it from the penthouses. 
The lords made yesterday two or three votes about 
peace, and Hanover, of a very angry kind, to vex 
the ministry, and they will meet sooner by a fort- 
night than the commons ; and, they say, arc prepar- ! 
lug some knocking addresses. Morrow, sirrahs. 1*11 
sit at home, and when I go to bed I will tell yo.u ' 
how 1 am. I have sat at home all day, and eaten 
only a mess of broth and a roll. 1 have written a j 
** Prophecy,” which 1 design to print ; 1 did it to- | 
day, and some other verses. 

24. I went into the city to-day in a coach, %nd 
dined there. My cold is going. It is now bitter 
bard frost, and has been so these three or four days. 
My Prophecy [The Windsor Prophecy] is printed, 
and will be published after Christmas-day ; 1 like it 
mightily ; 1 don't know how it will pass. You will 
never understand k at your distance without help. 

I believe everybody will guess it to be mine, because 
it is somewhat in the same manner with that of 
** Merlin,” in the Miscellanies. My lord privy^eal 
set out this day for Holland : he'll have a cold Jour- 
ney. 1 gave 9Mrick half-a-crown for hie Christmas- 
box, on condition he wouli^ be good, and he came 
home drunk at midnight I have taken a memo- 
randum of it, because I never design to give him a 
groat more. 'Tis cruel cold. - e 

25. 1 with MO a merry Christmas, and many a 
one; but mine is melancholy: 1 durslfnot go to 
church to-day, finding myself a little out of order, 
and it snowing prodigiously, and freesing. At noon 
1 Went to Mrs. Van, who this week engaged roe 
to dine there to-day: and there I received the news 
that poor Mrs: Lung died at Lynn in Norfolk on 
Satu^y last, at feor in the morning f she was sich 
h^ four hours. We suppose it iwas Uie asthma, 
which she was sulfiect to as well as the dropsy, as 
she sent me word to her last letter, written about 


five weeks ago ; but then said she wu recovered. .1 
never was more afflicted at any death. The poor 
creature had retired to Lynn two years ago, to live 
cheap and pay her debts. In her lust letter she told 
me she hoped to be easy by Christmas; and she 
kept her word, although she meant it otherwise. 
She had all sorts of amiabid qualities, and no ill 
ones, hut the indiscretion of too much neglecting her 
ow'u aiiairs. She had two thousand pounds left her 
by an old grandmother, with which she intended to 
pay her debts, and live on an annuity she had of one 
hundred pounds o-ycar, and Newburg-house, which 
would be about sixty pounds more. That odious 
grandmother living so long forced her to retire ; for 
the two thousand pounds was settled on her after the 
old woman's death, yet her brute of a brother, sir 
James Long, would not adtknce it for her ; else she 
might have paid lier debts, and continued here, and 
lived still : I* believe melancholy helped her on to 
her grave. I have erdered a paragraph to be put in 
the Post-Boy, giving an account of her death, and 
making honourable mention of her ; which is all I 
can do to serve her memory : but one reason W'as 
spite ; for her brother would fain have her death a 
secret, to save the charge of bringing h^r up here to 
bury her, or going into mourning. P&tdun all this, 
for the sake of a poor epature I had so much friend- 
ship for. 

26. I wont to Mr. Secretary this morning, and he 
would have mo dine with him. I called at noon at 
Mrs. Masharn's, who desired me not to let the 
” Prophecy*' be published, for fear of angering the 
queen about the duchess of Somerset ; so I writ to 
the printer to stop them. They have been printed 
and given about, but not sold. I saw lord-treasurer 
there, who had been two hours with the queen ; 
and Mrs. Masham^ is iu hopes things will do well 
again. 1 went at night agtun, and supped at Mr. 
Ma-sham's, and lord-treasurer sat with us till one 
o'clock. So ’tis late, &c. 

27. I entertained our society at the Thatched 
Hodsc tavern to-day at dinner ; but brother Batliursl 
sent for wine, the house affording none. The printer 
had nut received my letter, and so he brought up 
dozens a-picce of the Prophecy ; hut I ordered him 
to part with no more. 'Tis an admirable good one, 
and people are mad for it. The frost still continues 
violently cold. Mrs. Masham invited me to come to- 
night and play at cards ; but our society did not part 
till nine. But 1 supped with Mrs. 11 ill, her sister, and 
there W'as Mrs. l^asham and*^ord-treasurer,*and we 
stayed till twelve. He is endeavouring to geta majority 
against next Wednesday, when the house of lords is 
to meet, and the Whigs intend to make some violent 
addresses against a peace, if not prevented. Qod 
knows what will become qf us. Jt is still prodigiously 
cold ; but so I told you already ; we have eggs on 
the spit, 1 wish they may not be addle. W hen 1 
came home to-night I found, forsooth, a letter from 
MD, No. 24, 24, 24, 24; there, do you know the 
numbers knowT and at th^.sapic time one from Joe, 
fuli^f thanks ; let him know I have received it, and 
am glad of his success, but won't put him to the 
charge of a letter. 1 had a letter some time ago from 
Mr. Warhurton [the doctor's curate at Laracorl, and 
1 beg one of you will copy out what I shall tell you, 
and send it by some opportunity to Warhurton. 'Tis 
aif follows ; ** The doctor has received Mr. Warbur- 
ton's letter, and desires he will let the doctor know 
where that accident he mentions it like socm to hap- 
pen, and he will do what he can to it '* — Ahd pray, 
madam, let them know, that I do this to save my- 
self the trouble, and them the expense of a letter. 
And I think this is enough for one that cornea home 
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At twelve from a lord-treasurer and Mrs. Masham. 
O, I could tell ^ou ten thousand things of our mad 
ItoliticBf upon what small circumstances great affairs 
have turned. But I will go rest my busy head. 

28. 1 was this morning with brother Bathurst to see 
the duke of Ormond. We have given his grace some 
hopes to be one of oun society. The secretary and 1 
and Bathurst are to dine with him on Sunday next. 
The duke is not in much hopes, but has been very 
busy in endeavouring to bruig over some lords against 
next Wednesday. The duchess caught me as I was 
going out ; she is sadly in fear about things, and 
blames me for not mending them by my credit with 
lord-treasurer ; and I blame her. She met m<j in 
the street at noon, and engaged me to dine with her, 
which I did ; and we talked an hour after dinner in 
her closet. If we miscarry on Wednesday, 1 believe 
it will be by some strange sort of neglect. They 
talk of making eight iicav lords, by calling up some 
peers* eldest sons ; but they delay strangely. I saw 
ju<lge Coote to-day at the duke of Ormond’s ; he 
desires to come and see me, to justify his principles. 

29. Morning. This goes to-day. I will not answer 
yours, your 24th, till next, which shall begin to-night, 
;is usual. Lord Shelburne has sent to invite me to 
dinner, but 1 ..m engaged with Lewis at Ned South- 
W'cll’s. Lord Northampton and lord Aylesbury's 
sons are both made peers ; but we shall want more. 
1 write this post to your dean. 1 owe the archbishop 
a letter this long time. All people that come from 
I rcland complain of him, and scold me for protecting 
him. Pray, madam Dinglcy, let me know what 
Presto has received for this year, or whether anything 
is due to him for last : 1 cannot look over jour for- 
mer letters now. As for Dingley’s own account of 
her exchequer money, I will give it on t’other side. 
Parcwell, my own dearest MD, and love Presto; 
and Ood e^’er bless dearest MD*, &c. &c. 1 wish 
you many happy Christmases and new years. 

I have owned to the dean a letter I just had from 
you ; but that I had not one this great while before. 


Dinqlet’s Account. £ s. d. 

Rpcebed of Mr. Tooke SITS 

Dotlucted fur ontiTiug the letter of Attorney ... 0 2 6 
For the three half-cTowi»i it used to coot you, 1 don’t 
know why nor whereioru ••••••••076 

For exchange to Ireland 0 ]0 o 

For coach-hire •••026 


In all. just 8 0 0 
So there’s your money, and we are both even : for 
ril pay you no more ti/an that eight pounds Irish, 
and pray be satisfied. 

Churchwarden’s accounts, boys. 

Saturday night. I have broke open my letter, and 
tore it into the bargain, to let you know that we are 
all safe ; the queen has made no less than twelve 
lords to have a majority ; nine new onea, the other 
three peers’ sons ; and has turned out the duke of 
Somerset. She is awaked at last, and so is lord- 
treasurer : I want nothing jjow but to see the duchess 
out. But we shall do without her. We are all ex- 
tremely happy. Givemejoy, sirrahs. This is writfcn 
in a coffee-house. Three of the new lords are of 
our society. 

LETTER THE THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

London, Dec. 29, 1711. 

I PUT my letter in this evening, after coming from 
dinner ati^ed Southwell’s, where I drank very good 
Irish wine, and we are in great Joy at this happy 
turn of affairs. The queen has been at last per- 
suaded to her own interest and security, and 1 freely 


think she must have made both herself and kingdom 
very unhappy if she had done otherwise. It is still 
a mighty secret that Masham is to be one of the new 
lords ; they say he does not yet know it himself ; hot 
the queen is to surprise him with it. Mr. Secretary 
will 4)0 a lord at the end of the session : but they 
want him still in parliament. After all, it is a strange 
unhappy necessity of making so many peers together; 
but the queen has drawn it upop herself by her con- 
founded trimming and moderaUou. Three, as I told 
you, are qf our society. • 

30. 1 writ the dean and you a lie yesterday ; for 
the duke of Somerset is not yet turned out. I was 
to-day at court, and resolved to he very civil to the 
Whigs, but saw few there. When I was in the bed- 
chamber talking to lord Rochester, he frent up to 
lady Burlington, who asked him who 1 was ; and 
lady Sunderland and she whispered about me: I 
desired lord Rochester to tell lady Sunderland I 
doubted she was not as much in love with«cne a? I 
was with her ; but he would not deliver my message. 
The duchess of Shrewsbury came running up to me, 
and clapped her fan up to hide us from the company, 
and we gave one another joy of this change ; but 
sighed when we reficcted on the Somerset family not 
being out. The secretary and 1, and brother Bath- 
urst, and lord Windsor, dined with the duke of Or- 
mond. Bathurst and Windsor are to be two of the 
hew lords. I desired my lord Radnor’s brother, at 
court to-day, to let my lord know I would call on him 
at six. which I did, and was arguing with him three 
hours to bring him over to us, and I spoke so closely 
that I believe he will be tractable; but he is a 
scoundrel, and though 1 said 1 only talked for my 
love to him, 1 told a lie, for I did not care if he were 
hanged : but every one gained over is of consequence. 
The duke of Marlborough was at court to-day, and 
nobody hardly took notice of him. Masham’a being 
a lord begins to take wind : nothing at court can be 
kept a secret. Wednesday will he a great day : you 
shall know more. 

31 . Our frost is broken since yesterday, and it is 

gery slabbery ; yet 1 walked to the city anff dined, 
and ordered some things with the printer. 1 have 
settled Dr. King in the Gazette ; it will he worth two 
hundred pounds a-year to him. Our new lords’ 
patents are passed : I don’t like the expedient, if we 
could have found any otlier. I see I have said this 
before. I hear the duke of Marlborough is turned 
out of all hjji employments ; I shall know to-morrow, 
w'hen I am to carxy Dr. King to dine with the secre- 
tary. — These are strong remedies; pray God the 
patient is able to bear them. The last ministry peo- 
ple are utterly desperate. ^ 

January 1. Now 1 wish my dearest little MD many 
happy new years ; yes, both Dingley and Stella, ay, 
and Presto too, many happy new years. 1 dinra 
with the secretary, and it is true that the duke of 
Marlborough is turned out of all. Th&duke of Or- 
mond has got his regiment of foot-guards, 1 know not 
who has the rest. If thi ministry be not sure of a 
peace, I shall w'onder at this step, and do not approve 
it at best. The queen and lord-treasurer mortally 
hate the duke of Marlborough, and to that he owes 
bis fall, morg than to his other faults : unless he has 
been tampering too far with his party, of which 1 
have not heard any particulars ; however it be, thq 
world abroad will blame us. 1 confess my belief thil 
he has not one good quality in the world beside that 
of a general, and even that 1 have heard denied by 
several great soldiers. But we have .had constant 
sdbcesB in arms wlyle he commanded, teinion is a 
mighty matter in war, and I doubt the 
it impossible to conquer an army that he leads, and 
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our soldiers think the same ; and how far even this 
step may encoiira^^e the French to phj- tricks with 
us, no man knows. 1 do not love to see personal 
resentment mix with public affairs. 

2. This being the day the lords meet, and the new 
peers to be introduced, 1 went to WestminsAer to 
see the sight ; but the croAvd was too great in the 
house. So 1 only went into the robinir-room, to give 
my four brothers Joy, and sir Thomas Mansel, and 
lortl Windsor ; the other six 1 am not acquainted 
wkh. It was apprehended the Whigs ujould h'l'e 
raisq^ some difficulties, but nothing ha]^encd. 1 
went to see lady Masham at noon, and wish her joy 
of her new honour, and a happy new year. I found 
her very well pleased : for a peerage will be some 
sort of pi^tection to her upon any turn of affairs. 
She engaged me to come at night, and sup with her 
and lord-treasurer. I went at nine, and she was not 
at home, so I would not stay. — No, no, I won't an- 
sdrer yimr letter yet, young women. 1 dined with a 
frieiul in the neighbourhood. 1 see nothing here 
like Christmas, excepting brawn or mince-pics in 
places where I dine, and giving away my half-crowns 
like farthings to great men's porters and butlers. 
Yesterday I paid seven good guineas to the fellow at 
the tavern, where I treated the society. I have a 
great mind to send you the bill. I think 1 told you 
some articles. I have not heard whether anything 
was done in the house of lords after introducinj^ 
the new ones. Ford has been sitting with me till 
peeast tweelve a clock. 

3. This was our society day ; lord Dupplin was 
president ; wc choose every week ; the last pre- 
sident treats and chooses his successor. 1 believe 
our dinner cost fifteen pounds beside wine. The 
secretary grew brisk, and would not let me go, nor 
lord Lansdown, who would fain have gone home to 
his lady, being newly married to la<ly Mary Thynne. 
It was near one when we parted, so you must think 
I can’t write much to-night. The adjourning of the 
house of lords jesterday, as the queen desired, was 
just carried by the twelve new lords, and one more. 
Lord ItflAdnor was not there ; I hope I have curei 
him. Did 1 tell you that 1 have brought Dr. King in 
to he Gazetteerf It will be worth about two hundred 
pounds a-yea'r to him : I believe 1 told you so before, 
but 1 am forgetful. Go, get you gone to ombre, and 
claret, and toasted oranges. I'll go sleep. 

4. T cannot get rid of the leavings of niy col^. I 
was in the city to-day, and dined with ^ny printer, 
and gave him a ballad made by several hands, I 
know not whom. I believe lord- treasurer had a 
finger in it ; I added three stanzas ; I suppose Dr. 
Arbutbnot had t|^e greatest share. 1 have been over- 
seeing some other little prints, and a pamphlet made 
by one of my understrappers. Somerset is not out 
yet. I doubt not but you will have the “ Prophecy” 
in Ireland, although it is not published here, only 
printed copies given to friends. Tell me, do you 
understand n1 No, faith, not without help. Tell me 
what yon stick at, and I'fl explain. We turned out 
a member of our socle^ yesterday for gross neglect 
and non-attendance. 1 writ to him by ojder to give 
him notice of it. Tt is Tom Harley, secretary to the 
treasui^r, and coiisin-german to lord-trgasurer. He 
is going to Hanover from the queen. 1 am to give 
tlie duke of Ormond notice of his election as soon as 
I can see him. 

5. 1 went this morning with a parishioner of mine, 
one Nuttal, who came over here for a legacy of one 
hundred pounds, and a roguish lawyer had refused to 
pay bimy and would noi WUeve jie was the man. * 1 
wm to the lawyer a sharp letter, that 1 had taken 
Noittal into my protection, and was resolved to stand 


by him, and the next news was, that the lawyer 
desired 1 would meet him, and attest he was the man, 
which 1 did, and his money was paid upon the spot. 

I then visited lord-tre;isuTer, who is now right again, 
and all well, only tliat the Somerset family is not out 
yet. 1 hate that ; I don’t like it, as the man said, by, 
&c. Then I went and visited poor Will Congreve, 
who had a French fellow tampering with one of his 
eyes; he is almost blind of both. 1 dined with 
some merchants in the city, but could not see Strat- 
ford, with whom 1 liad business. Presto, leave off 
your impertinence, and answer our letter, saith 
MD. Yes, jes, one of these days, when I have 
nothing else to do. O, faith, this letter is a week 
written, and not one side done yet. — These ugly 
spots are not tobacco, but this is the last gilt sheet I 
have of large paper, tliesefore hold your tongue. 
Nuttal was surprised when they gave him bits of 
paper instead of money, but I made Beii Tooke put 
him in his geers ; could not reckon ten pounds, 
but was puzzled with the Irish way. Ben Tooke and 
my printer have desired me to make them stationers 
to the ordnance, of which lord Rivers is master, in- 
stead of the duke of ^larlborough. It nill be a 
hundred pounds a-} car a-piece to them, if 1 can get 
it. I will try to-morrow. • ( 

6. I w'cnt this moniing to carl Rivers, gave him / 
joy of his new cinjfloyment, and desired him to, ' 
prefer my printer and bookseller to be stationers to ■ 
his office. He immediately granted it me; but, liktlr 
an old courtier, told me it was wholly on my ucconnf^ 
but that he heard I had intended to engage "MiL 
Secretary to speak to him, and desired I woq'/l 
engage him to do Si). but that, however, he diiL/it 
only for my sake. This is a court trick, to 
as many as you can at once. I read praters to nior 
Mrs. Wesley, who is very much out of order, •in- 
stead of going to bhurch ; and then 1 went to court, 
which I found very full, in expectation of seeing 
prince Eugene, who lauded last night, and lies at 
Leicesler-house : he was not to see the quecii till six 
this evening. 1 hope and believe, he comes too late 
to do the Whigs any good. 1 refused dining with 
the secretary, and was like to lose my dinner, which 
was at a private acquaintance’s. I went at six to see 
the prince at court, but he was gone in to the queeii ; 
and when he came out Mr. Secretary, who 
duced him, Avalked so near him, that he quite screened 
me from him with his great periwig. 1*11 tell you a 
good passage : as prince Eugene was going with Mr. 
Secretary to court, he told fiie secretary “ that Hoff- 
man, the empffor’s resident, said to his highness 
that it was not proper to go to court without a long 
wig, and his was a tied-up one : now, says the prince, 

I knew not what to do, for 1 never hail a long peri- 
wig in my life ; and 1 have sent to all my valets and 
footmen, to see whether any of them have one, that 
( might borrow it, but none of them has any.” — 
Was not this spoken very greatly with some sort of 
'contempt 1 But the secretary said it wftfi a thing of 
no consequence, and o^y observed by gentlcmen- 
ushers. 1 supped with Tord Masham^ whore lord- 
trl!!asurer and Mr. Secretary supped with us; the 
first left us at twelve, but the rest did not part till two, 
yet I have written all this, because it is fresh ; and 
now 1*11 go sleep if I can ; that is, I believe I shall 
because 1 have dran^ a little. 

• 7. I was this morning to give the duke of Ormond 
notice of the honour done him to make him one of oiir 
society, and to invite him on Thursday next to the 
Thatched-house : he has accepted it withAhe grati- 
tude and humility such a preferment deserves, but 
cannot come till the next meeting, because prince 
Eugene is to dine with him that day, which I allowed 
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for a good excufie, and will report accordingly. I 
dined with lord* Masham, and sat there till eight this 
evening, and came home because I was not very well, 
but a little griped ; but now I am well again, I will 
not go, at least but very seldom, to lord Masham's 
suppers. Lord-treasurer is generally there, and that 
tempts me ; but late fitting up docs not agree with 
me : there's the short and the long, and I won't do it ; 
so take your answer, dear little young women ; and I 
have no more to say to you to-night, because of the 
archbishop, for I am going to write a long letter to 
him, but not so politicly as formerly : I won't trust 
him. 

8. Well then, come, let us see this letter ; if I 
must answer it, I must. What's here, iiowl yes, 
• faith, I my two days after, that's all : 

and you rhyme, madaiTv Stella ; were those verses 
made upon my birthday 1 faith, when I read them, 
I had them running in my head all the day, and said 
them over a thousand times : th^ drank your health 
in all their glasses, and wished, &c. I could not get 
them out of my head. What! no, I believe it was 
not ; what do I say upon the eighth of December 1 
Compare, and see whether *1 say so. I am glad of 
Mrs. Stdyte's recovery, heartily glad; your Dolly 
]VIaiiley’s and bishop of Cloyiie's child I liave no 
concern about : I am sorry i|j a civil way, that's all. 
Yes, yes, sir George St. George dead.— Go, cry, 
madam Dingley ; 1 have written to the dean. Ray- 
mond will be rich, for he has the building itch. I 
wish all ho has got may put him out of debt. Pob, 
I have fires like lightning; they coat me twelve- 
pence a-week, beside small coal. I have got four new 
caps, madam, very fine and convenient, with striped 
•cambric instead of muslin ; so Patrick need not 
mend them, but take the old ones. Stella snatched 
Dingley’s word out of her pen ; Presto a cold ; 'why, 
all the world here is dead with *lhcm : I never ha'd 
Itnything hke it in my life; 'tis not gone in five 
I Weeks. I hope Leigh is with you before this, and 
has brought your box. How do you like the ivory 
raspi Stella is angry ; but I' 11 have a finer thing for 
her. Is not the apron as good 1 1 am sure 1 shall 
I never be paid it ; so all’s well again. — What, the 
I iqusirrel with sir John Walters t Why, we had not 
I one word of quarrel; only he railed at me when I 
was gone , and lord-keeper and treasurer teased me 
' for a week. It was nuls to them ; a serious thing 
with a vengeance. — The Whigs may sell their estates 
then, or hang themselt'es, as they are disposed ; for 
a peace there will be.* Lord -treasurer told me that 
Conolly was going to Hanover. Your provost is a 
coxcomb. Stella is a good girl for not being ang^ 
when I tell her of spelling ; 1 see none wrong in 
this. God Almighty be praised that your disorders 
lessen; it increases my hopes mightily that they 
will go off. And have you been plagued with the 
fear of the plague Y never mind those reports ; I have 
hoard them five hundred times. Jiejflevi f Replevin, 
simpleton.; 'tis Dingley I mean ; hnt it is a hard 
word, and so I'll excuso^t. I stated Dingley'a ac- 
counts in ray last. I for^t Catherine's sevenpenny 
dinner. I hope it was the beef-steaks; I'll cal^and 
eat them in spring ; but Goody Stoyte must "ive me 
coffee, or green tea, for I drink no bohea. Well, ay, 
the pamphlet ; but there are some additions to the 
fourth edition ; the fifth ediliop was of four thousand, 
in a smaller print, sold for sixpence* Yes, I had 
twenty-pound bill from Parvisol : and what then! 
Fray now eat the Laracor apples ; I beg you not to 
keep flibm, but tell me what they are. You have 

* Dr. Svifi. upon hit birthday, used always to read the thinl 
dia^OT of Job. 


had Tooke's bill in my last. And so, there now, your 
whole letter is answered. I tell you what I do ; I lay 
your letter before me, and take it in order, and an- 
swer what is necessary ; and so and so. Well ; when 
I expected we were all undone, I designed to retire 
for rtx months, and then steal over to Laracor ; and 
I had in my mouth a thousand times two lines of 
Shakspearc, where cardinal Wolsey says, 

** A weak old man. batter'd with storms of statu. 

Is come to lay his weary bones amonv you." 

1 beg yopf pardon ; I have cheated you all this maigin. 
1 did nobperceive it ; and I went on wider and wider 
like Stella ; awkward sluts, she writes so so, there 
that's as like as two eggs a penny. — A^weak old man: 
now 1 am saying it, and shall till to-morrow. The duke 
of Marlborough says there is nothing he%iow desires 
so much as to contrive some >vay how to soften Dr. 
Swift. He is mistaken ; for those things that have 
been hardest against him were not written by me. 
Mr. Secretary told me this from a friend of th* dukd's ; 
and I'm sure, now he is down, I shall nut trample on 
him ; although I love him not, I dislike his being 
out. — Bcrnagc was to sec me this morning, and gave 
some very indifierent excuses for not calling here so 
long. I care not twopence. Prince Eugene did not 
dine with the duke of Marlborough on Sunday, but 
was last night at lady Betty Germain’s asscmblee, 
and a vast number of ladies to see him. Mr. Lewis 
[•and I dined with a private friend. I was this morn- 
ing to see the duke of Ormond, who appointed mo 
to meet him at the cockpit at one, but never came. I 
sat too some time with the duchess. We don't like 
things very well yet. I am come home early, and 
going to be busy. I’ll go write. 

0. I could not go sleep last night till past two, and 
was waked before three by a noise of people endea- 
vouring to break open my window. For a while I 
would not stir, thinking it might be my imagination ; 
but hearing the noise continued, I rose and went to 
the window, and then it ceased. I went to bed again 
and heard it repeated more violently ; then I rose 
and called up the house, and got a candle : the 
, rogues had lifted up the sash a yard ; therodirc great 
sheds before my windows, although my lodgings be 
a story liigh ; and if they get upon the sheds they 
are almost even with my window. We observed 
their track, and panes of glass fresh broken. The 
watclinicn told us to-day they saw them, but could 
not catch them. They attacked others in the neigh- 
bourhood about the same time, and actually robb^ed 
a house in Suffolk-strect, which is the next street but 
one to us. It is said they are seamen discharged from 
service. I went up to call my man, and found his 
bed empty ; it seems he often lies abroad. I chal- 
lenged him this morning as one dt the robbers. He 
is a sad dog; and the minute I come to Ireland I will 
discard him. I have this day got double iron bars to 
every window in my dining-room and bed-chamber ; 
and I hide my purse in my thread storking between 
the bed’s head and the wainscoat. Leitis and 1 dined 
with an old Scotch friend, who brought the duke of 
Douglas, aud three or four more Scots upon us. 

10, This was our society day you know ; but the 
duke of Ormond could not be with us, because he 
dined witl^princc Eugene. It cost.me a guinea con- 
tribution to a poet who had made a copy of verses 
upon monkeys, applying the story to the duke of 
Marlborough*; the rest gave two guineas, except the 
two physicians, who followed my example. I don’t 
like this custom : the next time 1 will give nothing. 
I sat this evening at lord Masham's with lord-trea- 

• These wonls in ike manuscript imiUto Stella's writing, and 
are sloped the wrong way. 
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surer : I don’t like his countenance ; nor 1 don’t 
like the posture of things well. 

We cannot be stout till Somerset's out : 
as the old saying is. 

11. Mr. Lewis and I dined with the chanceyor of 
the exchequer, who eats the most elog-antly of any 
man I know in town. I walked lustily in the park 
by moonshine till eight, to sliake otf my dinner and 
wine ; and then went to sup at Mr. Domville's with 
Fo^d, and stayed till twelve. It is told me to-day 
as a great secret that the duke of Somerset will’ be 
out soon ; that the thing is fixed ; but whal shall wc 
do with the duchess 1 They say the duke will make 
her leave the queen out of spite, if he be out. It has 
stuck upoq that fear a good while already. Well, 
but Lewis gave me a letter from MD, No. 25. O 
Lord, 1 did not expect one this fortnight, faith. You 
are mighty good, that’s certain : but I wont answer 
itt^because this goes to-morrow, only what you say 
of the printer being taken up ; 1 value it not ; all's 
safe there ; nor do I fear anything, unless the minis- 
try bo changed; I hope that danger is over. How- 
ever, I shall be in Ireland before such a cliange ; 
which could not be I think till the end of the ses- 
sion, if the Whigs' designs had gone on. — Have not 
you an apron by Leigh, madam Stella t have you all 
I mentioned in a former letter 1 

12. Morning. This goes to-day as usual. I thinks 
of going into the city ; but of that at night. 'Tis 
dne moderate weather these two or three d.ays last. 
Farewell, &c. &c. 

LETTER THE THIRTY-NINTH. 

London, Ian. 12. 1711-12. 

Wiies I sealed up my letter this morning 1 looked 
u|x>n myself to be not worth a groat in the world. 
Last night, after Mr. Ford and I left Domville, Ford 
desired me to go with him for a minute upon earnest 
business, and then told me that both he and 1 were 
ruined ; for he had trusted Stratford with five hun- 
dred pounds for tickets for the lottery, and he had 
been wifll Stratford, who confessed he had lost fif-4 
teen thousand pounds by sir Stephen Evans, who 
broke last week; that he concluded Stratford must 
break too; that he could not get his tickets, but 
Stratford made him several excuses, which seemed 
very blind ones, &c. And Stratford had near fgur 
hundred pounds of mine to buy me five hundred 
poupds in the South Sea Company. I cj^me home 
reflecting a little ; nothing concerned me but MD. 

I called all my philosophy and religion up; and 
I thank God it did not keep me awake beyond my 
usual time above a quarter of an hour. This room- 
ing I sent for Tooke, whom I had employed to buy 
the stock of Stratford, and settle things with him. 
He told me I was secure ; for Stratford had trans- 
ferred ft to me in form in the South Sea House, and 
he had aecepled it for me, and all was done on 
stamped parchment. However, he would be further 
informed ; and at night setit me a note to confirm 
me. However, I am not yet secure ; and, besides, 
am in pain for Ford, whom 1 first brought acquainted 
with Steatford. I dined in the city. 

n. Domville and I dined with Fori to-day by 
appointment ; the lord Mansel told me at court to- 
day that I was engaged to him $ but Stratford had 
promised Ford to meet him and me to-night at 
Ford's lodgings. He did so ; said he had h<^s to 
save himself In his aflkir with Evans. Ford asked 
him for hU tickets i he salcl he would send them to- 
morrow ; but, looking iif his pocket-book, said he 
beliered he had some of them about him, and gave 


him as many as came to two hundred pounds, which 
rejoiced us much; besides, he talked so frankly^ 
that we might think there is no danger. I asked 
him, Was there any more to be settled between us 
in my affair 1" He said, ** No and answering my 
questions just as Tooke had got them from others ; 
so 1 hope 1 am safe. This has been a scurvy affair. 
1 believe Stella would have laughed at mo to see a 
suspicious fellow like me overreached. I saw prince 
Eugene to-day at court: 1 don't think him an ugly- 
faced fellow, but well enough, and a good shape. 

14. The parliament was to sit to-day ; ami met ; 
but were adjourned by the queen's directions till 
Thursday. She designs to make some important 
speech then. She pretended illness ; but I believe 
they were not ready, and they expect some opposi- 
tion : and the Scotch lords are angry, and must be 
pacified. 1 was this morning to invite the duke of 
Ormond to our society on Thursday, where he is 
then to be introdqped. He has appointed me at 
twelve to-morrow about some business: 1 would 
fain have his help to impeach a certain lord : but i 
doubt we shall make nothing of it. I intended to 
have dined with lord -treasurer, but I was told he 
would be busy: so I dined with Mrs. , Yap ; and at 
night I sat with lord Moshaiu till onia Lord- trea- 
surer was there, and diid me for not dining with 
him : he was in very {^od humour : 1 brought home 
two flasks of burgundy in my chair : I wish M 1) 
had them. You see it is very late ; so 1*11 go to bed, 
and bid MD good night. 

15. This morning I presented my printer and 
bookseller to lord Rivers, to be stationers to Uiu 
ordnance : atationerSf that's the word, 1 did not 
write it plain at first. 1 believe it will be wortli# 
three hundred pounds a-ycar between them. Tiiis 
is the third employment 1 have got for them. Rivers 
told them the doetdr commanded him, and he durst 
not refuse it. 1 would have dined with lord-trea- 
surer to-day again, but lord Mansel would not let 
me, and forced me homo with him. X was very deep 
with the duke of Orinoud to-day at the cockpit, 
where we met to be private ; but 1 doubt I cannot 
do the mischief I intended. My friend Feun came 
there, Will Penn the Quaker, at the head of his 
brethren, to thank the duke for his kindness to their 
people in Ireland. To see a doseri scoundrels with 
their hats on, and the duke complimenting them 
with his off, was a good sight enough. I sat this 
evening with sir William Robinson, who has mighty 
often invited mc^to a bottl#of wine : and it is past 
twelve. 

16. This being fast-day, Dr. Frcitid and 1 went 
into the city to dine late, like good fosters. My 
printer and bookseller want me to hook in another 
employment for them in the Tower, because it was 
enjoyed before by a stationer, although it be to serve 
the ordnance with oil, tallow, &c., and is worth four 
hundred pounds per annum more : I will try what I 
chn do. They are resolved to ask several* other 
employments of the samc^natnre to other offices; 
and I will then grease far sows, and see whether it 
be (loBsible to satisfy them. Why am not 1 a sta- 
tioner 1 The parliament sits to-morrow, and Walpole, 
late secretary-at-war, is to be swing^ for bribery, 
and the queen is to communicate something of great 
importance to the two, houses, at least they say so. 
But I must think of answering your letter in a day 
or two. 

17. I went this morning to the duke of Ormond 
about some business, and he told me he cftld not 
dine with us to-dav, being to dine with prince 
Eugene. Those of our society of the house of 
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commons could not be ivith us, the house sitting 
late on Walpole. * 1 left them at nine, and they were 
not come. We kept some dinner for them. I hope 
Walpole will be sent to the Tower, and expelled the 
house ; but this afternoon the members I spoke with 
in tlie court of requests talked dubiously of it. It 
will be a leading card* to maul the duke of Marl- 
borough for the same crime, or at least to censure 
him. The queen’s message was only to give them 
notice of the peace slie is treating, and to desire they 
will make some law to prevent libels against the 
government ; so farewell to Grub-street. 

18. 1 heard to-day that the commoners of our 
society did not leave the parliament till eleven at 
night, then went to those I left and stayed till three 
in the morning. Walpole is expelled and sent to 
the Tower. I was this ^ornihg again with lord 
Hivers, and have made him give the other employ- 
ment to my printer and bookseller ; *tis worth a 
great deal. I dined with my friend Lewis privately 
to talk over affairs. We want to have this duke of 
Somerset out, and he apprehends it will not be, but 
1 hope better. They are going now at last to change 
t!)c commissioners of the customs : my friend sir 
JMatthew Dudley will be out, and three more, and 
I'rior will be»in. 1 have made Ford copy out a 
small pamphlet and send it to the press, that I might 
7iot bo known for author ; ^is “ A Letter to the 
October Club,** if ever you heard of such a thing.— 
.'^lethinks this letter goes on but slowly for almost a 
week; I Avant some little conversation with MD, 
aud to know what they are doing just now. I am 
sick of polities. I have not dined with lord-treasurer 
these three weeks: he chides me, but I don't care: 
i don’t. 

111. 1 tlined to-day with lord-treasurer; this ts 
bis day of choice company, where they sometimes 
admit me, but protend to gruinblcf And to-day they 
met on soi.ie extraordinary business; the keeper, 
steward, both secretaries, lord Kivers, and lord 
Anglesey : 1 left them at seven and came away, and 
have been writing to the bishop of Cloghcr. 1 
forgot to know where to direct to him since sir 
(Jlcorge St- George*8 death,, but I have directed to 
the same house: you must tell me better, for the 
letter is sent by the bellman. Doii*t write to me 
again till this is gone, 1 charge you, for 1 won’t 
ausw'pr two letters together. The duke of Somerset 
is out, aud was with his yellow liveries at parliament 
to-day. You know he had the same with the queen 
w'hcn he was master gf the horse: we hope the 
duchess will follow, or that he will fuko her away in 
spite. Lord-treasurer 1 hope has now save<i his 
liead. Has the dean received my letter ? a.sk him 
at cards to-night. 

'20. There was a world of people to-day at court 
to see prince Eugene, but ail bit, for he did not 
come. 1 saw the duchess of Somerset talking with 
the duke of Buckingham; she looked a little down, 
but was extremely courteous. The queen has the 
gout, but is not in much p^n. Must 1 fill this lino 
tooU well then, so let it l£. The duke of Beaufort 
has a mighty mind to come into our society ; slsall 
we let him 1 1 spoke to the duke of Oimond ..bout 
it, and he doubts a little whether to let him in or no. 
They say the duke of Somerset is advised by his 
friends to let his wife stay with the queen ; I am 
sorry for it. 1 dined with the secretary to-day wi^ 
mixed company ; 1 don*t love it. Our society does 
not meet till Friday, because Thursday will be a 
busy dap in the house of commons, mr then the 
duke of Marlboiough’s bribery is to be examined 

* It Is the Isit of tho psge, and written close to the edge of 
the 


into about the pension paid him by those that 
furnished bread to the army. 

21 . 1 have been five times with the duke of Ormond 
about a perfect trifle, and he forgets it : 1 used him 
like a dog this morning for it. 1 was asked to-day 
by sewral in the court of requests whether it was 
true that the author of the Examiner was taken 
up in an action of twenty thousand pounds by the 
duke of Marlborough 1 I dined in the city, where 
my printer showed me a x^miphlct, called ‘ Advice 
to the October Club,’ which he said was sent hjgn 
by an unlgiown hand : 1 commended it mightily ; 
he never suspected me ; ’tis a twopenny pamp'dlet. 
1 came home and got timely to bed ; but about 
eleven one of the secretary’s servants came to me to 
let me know that lord-treasurer would invnediately 
speak to me at lord Masham’s upon earnest business ; 
aud that, if I was a-bed, I should rise and come. 1 
did so ; lord-treasurer was above with the queen ; 
and when he came down he laughed, and said it was 
not he that scut for me : the business was of no great 
importance, only to give me a paper, which might 
have been done to-morrow. I stayed with tlieru till 
past one, aud then got to bed again. Pize take their 
frolics. I thought to have answered your letter. 

22. Dr. Gastrel was to see me this morning; he 

is an eminent divine, one of the canons of Christ 
Church, and one I love very well : he said he was 
glad to find I was not with James Broad. I asked 
what he meant: “ Why,” sa^s he, “have jou not 
seen the Grub-street paper tliat says Dr. Swift was 
taken up as author of the * Examiner,' on an action 
of twenty thousand pounds, and was now at James 
Broad’s t” who, 1 suppose, is some bailiif. 1 knew 
of this ; but at the court of requests twenty people 
told me they heard 1 had been Uikeu up. Lord 
Lansdown observed to ilie secrctar}' and me that the 
Whigs spread three lies yesterday ; that about me ; 
and another, that Macartney, wtio was turned out 
last summer, is again restored to his places in the 
army ; and the third, that Jack Hill’s commission 
for lieutenant of the Tower is stopped, and that 
Cadogan is to continue. Lansdown thinj^ they 
have some design by these reports ; I cannot guess 
it. Did 1 tell you that Sacheverel has desired 
mightily to come aud see me 1 but 1 have put it off : 
he has heard that I have spoken to the secretary in 
behalf of a brother whom he maintains, and who de- 
sires an employment. T’other day at the court o£ 
requests Dr. Yaldeii saluted me by name : Saehe- 
verel, who^as just by, caqae up' to me, and made 
me many acknowledgments and compliments. Last 
night 1 desired lord-treasurer to do something for 
that brother of Sacheverel’s : he said he never knew 
he had a brother, but thanked meV for telling him, 
and immediately put his name in his table-book. I 
will let Sacheverel know this, that he may take his 
measures accordingly ; but he shall be none of my 
acquaintance. I dined to-day pritately with the 
secretary, left him at six, paid a visits or two, and 
came home. • 

23. I dined again to-day '^vith the secretary, but 
could not despatch some business I had with him, 
he has so ftiuch besides upon his hands at this junc- 
ture, and preparing against the great business to- 
morrow, whTch we arc top-full of. The ministers* 
design is, that the duke of Marlborough shall be 
censured as gently as possible, provided his friends 
will not make head to defend him, but if they do it 
may end in some severer votes. A gentleman who 
was Just now with him tells me he is much cast 
dawn and fallen away ; but he is positive, if he has 
but ten friends inftlie house, that they snaU defend 
him to the utmost, and endeavour to prevent the 
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least censure upon him, which I think cannot be, 
since the bribery is manifest. Sir Solomon Medina 
paid him six thousand pounds a-ycar to have the 
employment of providin;; bread for tlie army, and 
the duke owns it in his letter to the commissioners 
of accounts. I was to-night at lord Masham's; 
lord Dupplin took out my new little pamphlet, and 
the secretary read a great deal of it to lortl-treasurer : 
they all commended it to the skies, and so did I ; and 
they began a health to the author. But I doubt 
li^d-trcasurer suspected, for he said, “This^is Dr. 
Davenant’s style,'* which is his cant when he sus- 
pects me. But I carried the matter very well. 
Lord -treasurer put the pamphlet in his pocket to 
read at home. I'll answer your letter to-morrow. 

24. Thb secretary made me promise to dine with 
him to-day after the parliament was up ; 1 said I 
would come ; but I dined at my usual time, kno\v- 
iug the house would ait late on this great affair. I 
dined at a tavern with Mr. Domvillc and another 
gentleman; 1 have not done so before these many 
months. At ten this ex ening I went to the secretary, 
but he was not come home. T sat with his lady till 
twelve, then came away ; and he just came as I was 
gone, and he sent to my lodgings, but I xvould not 
go back ; and so I know not how things haxe passed, 
but hope all is xvell ; and I will tell you tu-morrow 
day. It is late, &c. 

2J. The secretary sent to me this morning tb 
know whether we should dine together ; I went to 
him, and there I learned that the question went 
against the duke of Marlborough by a majority of a 
hundred ; so the ministry is mivrhty well satisfied, 
and the duke will now be able to do no hurt. The 
secretary and I, and lord Masham, &c., dined wdth 
lieutenant-general Withers, who is jU't going to look 
after the army in Flanders: the secretary and I left 
them a little after seven, and I sim come home, and 
will now answer your letter, because this goes to- 
morrow : let me see The box at Chester ; O, 

bum that box, and hang that Sterne ; 1 have desired 
one to inquire for it who xvent toward Ireland last 
MondgJ', but 1 am in utlei despair of it. No, 1 wa« 
not splenetic ; you see what plunges the court has 
been at to set all right again. And that duchess is 
not out yet, and may one day cause more rnisehiff. 
Somerset shows all about a letter from the queen, 
desiring him to let his wife continue with her. Is 
not that rare! 1 hnd Dingle} smelled a rat; because 
the Whigs are upish ; but if ever I hcaj that word 
again 1*11 uppish >ou. I am glad you got your rasp 
safe and sound ; does Stella like her apron 1 Your 
critics about guarantees of succession are puppies ; 
that's an answer^to the objection. The answerers 
here made the same objection, but it is wholly wrong. 
I am of your opinion, that lord Marlborough is used 
too hardly : I have often scratched out passages from 
papers and pamphlets sent me before they were 
printed, because 1 thought them too severe. But 
be is certainl)' a vile man, and has no sort of merit 
beside the militory. Th% Examiners are good for 
little ; I would fain have hindered the severity of 
the two or three last, but could not. I ^ill either 
bring your papers over or leave them with Tooke, 
for whose honesty I will engage. Aiid^ think it is 
beet not to venture them with me at sea. Stella is 
a prophet, by foretelling so very positively that all 
would be well. Duke of Ormond speak against 
peace 1 No, simpleton, he is one of the stanchest we 
have for the ministry. Neither trouble yourself 
about the printer : he appeared the first day of term, 
ai|4 is to appear wneti summoned a^fkin ; but no- 
thing else will come of it. Lord chieMustice is 
eooled since this new settlement. No ; I will not 


split my journals in half ; I will write but once a 
fortnight: but you may do as you will; which is, 
read only half at once, and t’other half next week. 
So now your letter is answered. (Pox on these 
blots!) What must I say more! I will set out in 
March, if there be a fit of fine weather ; unless the 
ministry desire me to stay till the end of the session, 
which may be a month longer ; but I believe they 
will not ; for 1 suppose the peace will be made, and 
they will have no further service for me. I must 
make my canal fine this summer — as fine as I can. 
1 am afraid I shall see great neglects among my 
quicksets. I hope the cherry-trees on the river- 
walk are fine things now. But no more of this. 

20. 1 forgot to finish this letter this morning, and 
am come home so late I must give it to the bellman ; 
but 1 would have it go to-night, lest you should 
think there is anything in the story of my being ar- 
rested in an action of twenty-thousand pounds by 
lord Marlborough, which I hear is in Dyer's letter, 
and consequently, I suppose, gone to Ireland. Farc- 
will, dearest MD, &c. &c, 

LETTER THE FORTIETH. 

Loudon. JaiK 20. 1711-12. 

I HAVE no gilt paper left of this size, so yon must fie 
content with plain. Our society dined together to- 
day, for it was put off, as I told you, upon lord 
Marlborough's business on Thursday. 1‘he duke of 
Ormond dined with us to-day, the first time; we 
were thirteen at table ; and lord Lansduwn came in 
after dinner, so that we wanted but three. 'Ihe 
secretary proposeil the duke of Beaufort, who de- 
sires to be one of our society ; but T slopped it, 
because the duke of Ormond doubts a little about ii, 
and he was gone before it was pro|K)sed. 1 left 
them at seven, and sat this evening wfth poor Mrs. 
Wesley, who has been mightily ill to-da) with a 
fainting fit; she has often convulsions too; slio 
takes a mixture with assafeetida, which 1 have noxv 
ill m\ nose ; and everything smells of it. 1 never 
smelt it before ; 'tis al)ornin.able. AVe have eight 
packets, they say, due from Ireland. 

27. 1 could not see prince Eugene at court to-day, 
the crowd xvas so great. The AVhigs contrive to 
have a crowd .always about him, and employ the 
rabble to give the word when he sets out from any 
place. When the duchess of Hamilton came from 
the queen after church, she whispered rne that she 
was going to pay me a viSilt : I went to lady Ogle- 
thorp's, the place appointed ; for ladies always visit 
me in third places, and she kept me till near four : 
she talks too much, is a plaguy detractor, and I be- 
lieve 1 shall not much like her. I was engaged to 
dine with lord Masham ; they stayed as long as they 
could, yet had almost dined, and were going in anger 
to pull down the brass peg for my hat, but lady 
Masham saved it. At eight 1 went again to lord 
Masham's ; lord-treasurer is generally there at 
night: we sat up till alpiost two. Lord-treasurer 
has engaged me to contrive some way to keep the 
arAibishop of York from being seduced by lord Not- 
tingham. I will do what I can in it to-morrow. *Tis 
very late, so 1 must go sleep. 

28. Poor Mrs. Manley, the author, is very ill of a 
dropsy and sore leg ; ,the printer tells me he is afraid 
she cannot live long. 1 am heartily sorry for her ; 
she has very generous principles for one cn her sort, 
and a great deal of good sense and invention : she is 
about forty, very homely, and very fat. Mrs. Van 
made me dine with her to-day. I was this morning 
with the duke of Ormond, end the prolocutor, about 
what lord-treasurer spoke to me yesterday : 1 know 
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not what will be the issue. There is but a slender 
inf^ority in the house of lords ; and we want more. 
We are sadly mortiiied.at the news of the French 
taking the town in Brazil from the Portuguese. The 
sixth edition of three thousand of ** The Conduct of 
the Allies” is sold, and tlic printer talks of a seventh: 
eleven thousand of them have been sold, which is a 
prodigious run. The little twopenny ** Letter of 
Advice to the October Club” does not sell ; I know 
not the reason ; for it is finely written I assure yon ; 
and, like a true author, I grow fond of it because it 
does not sell ; you know that is usual to writers to 
condemn the judgment of the world. If 1 had hint- 
ed it to be mine everybody would have bought it ; 
but it is a great secret. 

20. I borrowed one or two idle books of Contes 
dcB Fees” (Talcs of the Fqjries), and have been read- 
ing them tliese two da}S, although lhave much busi- 
ness upon my hands. I loitered till one at home ; 
then went to Mr. Lewis at his office ; and the vice- 
chamberlain told me that lady Uy&lton had yesterday 
resigned her employment of lady of the bedchamber, 
and that lady Jane Hyde, lord Rochester’s daughter, 
a mighty pretty girl, is to succeed. He said, too, 
that lady Sunderland would resign in a day or two. 

I dined with .Lewis, and then went to sec Mrs. 
AVeslcy, who is better to-day. But }0U must know 
that Mr. Lewis gave me two letters, one from the 
bishop of Cloyne, w'ith an enclosed from lord Inchc- 
quiii to lord-treasurer, which he desires I would 
deliver and recommend 1 am told that lord ^vas 
much in with lord AV barton, and 1 remember he was 
to have been one of the lords-justiccs by his recom- 
mendation; yet the bishop recommends him as a 
great friend to the church, &c. I’ll do what I think 
proper. T’other letter was from little saucy MD, 
No. 26. O Lord, never saw the like, under a cover 
too, and by way of journal ; shall never have 
done. Siriuhs; how durst you write so soon, 
sirrahst I won’t answer it yet. 

30. I was this morning with the secretary, w'ho 
was sick and out of humour ; he would needs drink 
champagne some days ago, on purpose to spite me, 
because 1 advised him against it, and now he pays 
for it ; Stella used to do such tricks formerly ; he 
put me in mind of her. Lady Sunderland has re- 
signed her place too. It is lady Catherine Hjde 
that succeeds lady R}altoi], and not lady Jane. Lady 
Catherine is the late earl of Rochester’s daughter. 
1 dined with the secretary, then visited his lady ; 
and sat this evening with lady Moshani : the secre- 
tary came to us, but lord-treasdfler did not: he 
dined with the master of the rolls, and stayed late 
with him. Our society docs not meet till to-inorrow^ 
sc’iinight, because wc think the parliament wnll be 
very busy to-morrow upon the state of the war ; and 
the secretary, who is to treat as president, must be 
in the house. I fancy my talking of persons and 
things here must be very tedious to you, becausq 
you know nothing of them, and 1 talk as if you did. 
You know Kevin’s-street^and AVerburgh-street, and 
(what do you call the street where Mrs. AValls lives 1) 
and lngoidsby» and Higgins, and lord Santry ;sbut 
what care you for lady Catherine Hydel AVIiy do 
you say nothing of your health, sirrah 1 1 hope it is 
well. 

31. Trimnel, bishop of Norwich, who was with 
this lord Sunderland at Moor-park in their travq)s, 
preached yesterday before the house of lords ; and 
to-day the question was put to thank him, and print 
his sermon ; but passed against him, for it was a 
terrible Whig sermon. The bill to repeal the act 
for naturalising Protestant foreigners passed the 
house of lords to-day by a majority of twenty, 


though the Scotch lords went out, and would vote 
neither way, in discontent about duke Hamilton’s 
patent, if you know anything of it. A poem is come 
out to-day, inscribed to me, by way of a flirt ; for it 
is a whiggish poem, and good for nothing. They 
plagued me with it in the court of requests. 1 dined 
with lord-treasurer at five alone, only with one 
Dutchman. Prior is now a commissioner of the 
customs. I told you so before, I suppose. AVhen 
1 came home to-night 1 found a letter from Dr. 
Sach^vercl^ thanking me for recommending his 
brother tQ lord- treasurer and Mr. Secretary for a 
place. Lord-treasurer sent to him about it. ' So 
good a solicitor was 1, although I once hardly thought 
1 should be a solicitor for Sachevcrel. 

February 1 . Has not your dean of St. Patrick re- 
ceived ray letter t you say nothing of it, although I 
writ above a month ago. My printer has got the 
gout, and 1 was forced to go to him to-day, and there 
1 dined. It was a most delicious day : whj don^t 
you observe whether the same days be fine with 
you t To-night, at six, Dr. Atterbury, and Prior, and 
I, and Dr. Frcind, met at Dr. Robert Freind’s house at 
Westminster, who is master of the school: there we 
sat till one, and were good enough company. I hero 
take leave to tell politic Dinglcy that the passage in 
the “ Conduct of the Allies ” is so far from being 
blamabie, that the secretary designs to insist upon 
ft in the house of commons, w'hen the treaty oi 
Barrier is debated there, as it now shortly will, for 
thev have ordered it to be laid before them. The 
pamphlet of “ Advice to the October Club” begins 
now to sell ; but I believe its fame will hardly 
reach Ireland : ’tis finely written, I assure you. I 
long to answer }our letter, but won’t yet ; you know 
*tis late, &c. 

2. This ends Christmas, and what care 1 1 I have 
neither seen, nor felt, nor heard any Christmas this 
year. I passed a lazy dull day. 1 was this morning 
with lord -treasurer, to get some papers from him, 
which he will remember as much as a cat. although 
it be his ow'ii business. It threatened rain, but did 
giot much ; and Prior and 1 walked an hov in the 
Park, which quite put me out of my measures. I 

! dined with a friend hard by ; and in the evening 
sat with lord Masham till twelve. Lord -treasurer 
did not come ; this is an idle dining day usually 
with him. AVc want to hear from Holland how our 
peifl;e goes on, for vve are afraid of those scoundrels 
the Dutch; lest they should play us tricks. Lord 
Marr, a Sdotch earl, was with us at lord Masham’s : 

1 was arguing with him about the stubbornnes.s and 
folly of his countrymen ; they are so angry about the 
aflair of duke Hamilton, whom tlie queen has made 
a duke of F.nglaud, and the houst^ of lords will not 
admit him. 11c swears he would vote for us, but 
dare not, because all Scotland would detest him if 
he did : he should never be chosen again, nor be 
able to live there. 

3. 1 was at court to-day to look for^a dinner, but 
did not like any that vvei^ offered me ; and I dined 
with lord Mountjoy. The queen has the gout in 
her knee, and was not at chapel. I hear w'e have n 
Dutch iftifil, but I know not what news, although I 
was with tjje secretary this morning. He showed 
me a letter from the Hanover envoy, Mr. Bothmar, 
complaining that the Barrier treaty is laid before the 
house of commons ; and desiring that np infringe- 
ment may be made in the guarantee of the succes- 
sion ; but the secretary has written him a peppering 
answer. 1 fancy you understand all this, and are 
ible states girls, since you have read the ** Conduct 
of the Allies.” A'e are all prepaTing against the 
birthday ; I tliink it is AYedne«day next. If tiie 
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queen's gout increases it will spoil sport. Prince^ 
Eugene has two fine suits made against it ; and the 
queen is to give him a sword worth tour thousand 
pounds, the diamonds set transparent. 

4. I was this morning soliciting at the hou^e of 
commons' door for* Mr. Vesey, a son of th<f arch- 
bishop of Tuam, who has petitioned for a bill to re- 
lieve him in some difficulty about his estate; I 
secured him above fifty members. I dined ^ with 
lady Masham. We have no packet from Holland, 
at) I was told yesterday : and this wind )vill finder 
many people from appearing at the birthday who 
exj^ctod clothes from HollamL 1 appointed to 
meet a gentleman at the secretary's to-night, and 
they both failed. The house of commons have this 
day madeHnany severe votes about our being abused 
by our allies. Those who spoke drew all their ar- 
guments from my book, and their votes confirm all 
I writ ; the court had a majority of a hundred and 
fifty: all agree that it was my book that spirited 
them to these resolutions ; I long to see them in 
print. My head has not been as well as 1 could wish 
it for some days past, but I have not had any giddy 
tit, and I hope it will go over. 

5. The secretary turned me out of his room this 
morning, and showed me fifty guineas rolled up, 
which he was going to give some French spy. I 
dined with four Irishmen at a tavern to-day; I 
thought I had resolved against it before, but I brokd 
it. I played at cards this evening at lady Masham's, 
but I only played for her while she was waiting ; 
and I won her a pool, and supped there. Lord- 
treasurer was with us, but went away before twelve. 
The ladles and lords have all their clothes ready 
against to-morrow ; I saw several mighty fine, and 
I hope there will be a great appearance, in spite of 
that spiteful French fashion of the whiggish ladies 
not to come, which they have all resolved to a woman ; 
and 1 hope it will more spirit the queen against them 
for ever. 

6. I went to dine at lord Masham's at three, and 

met all the company just coming out of court ; a 
wighty^-rowd : they stayed long foj: their coaches i 
I had an opportunity of seeing several lords and 
ladies of my acquaintance in their fineries. Lady 
Ashbumham looked the best in my eyes. T^^X 
say the court was never fuller nor finer. Lord-trea- 
surer, his lady, aud two daughters, and Mrs. Hill, 
dined with lord and lady Masham ; the five lafiies 
were monstrous fine. The queen gave prince Eugene 
the diamond sword to-day ; but nobody was by when 
she gave it except my lord-chamberlain. There was 
an entertainment of opera-songs at night, and the 
queen was at all the entertainment, and is very well 
after it. I saw uidy Wharton, as ugly as the devil, 
coming out in the crowd all in an undress ; she has 
been wit*i the Marlborough daughters and lady 
Bridgewater in St. James's, looking out of the 
window all undressed to see the sight. 1 do not 
hear that one*Whig lady was there, except those of 
the bedchamber. Nothifig has made so great a 
noise as one Kelson's chariot, that cost nine hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, the finest was ever seen. 
The rabble hvzzaed him as much as they tiid prince 
Eugene. This is birthday chat. • 

7. Our society met to-day; the duke of Ormond 
was not with us ; we have lessened our dinners, 
which were grown so extravagant that lord-treasurer 
and evei 7 body else cried shame* 1 left them at 
seven, visited for an hour, and then came home, 
like a good boy. The queen is much better after 
yesterday’s exercise: her fnCnds wish she woulli 
use a little more. I opposed lora Jersey's election 
into our Society, wd he is refused : 1 likewise op- 


posed the duke of Beaufort ; but 1 believe he will 
be chosen in spite of me : I don't much care ; I 
shall not be with them above two months ; for I 
resolve to set out for Ireland the beginning of 
April next (before I treat them again), and see my 
willows. 

8. I dined to-day in the* city : this morning a 
scoundrel dog, one of the queen’s music, a German, 
whom I had never seen, got access to me in my 
chamber by Patrick’s folly, and gravely desired me 
to get an employment in the customs for a friend of 
his, who would be very grateful ; and likewise to 
forNvard a project of his own for raising ten thousand 
pounds a-yrar upon operas. I used him civiler 
than he deserved, but it vexed me to the pluck. He 
was told I had a mighty interest with lord-treasurer, 
and one word of mine, dMi^Well, I got home early 
on purpose to answer MD's letter, No. 26, for this 
goes to-morrow. — Well, I never saw such a letter in 
my life ; so sauc;^, so journalish, so sanguiue, so 
pretending, so everything. I satisfied all your fears 
in my last ; all is gone well, as you say ; yet yon 
are an impudent slut to be so positive; you will 
swagger so upon your sagacity, that we shall never 
have done. Pray don’t mislay yqur reply ; I 
would certainly print it if I had it hare : how long 
is it 1 1 suppose hah* a sheet : was the answer 

written in Ireland t 'Yes, yes, you shall have a 
letter when you come from Baligall. I need not 
toll you again who’s out and who’s in: wc can 
never get out the duchess of Somerset.-— they 
say Presto writ ^ the Conduct [of the &c. 

Do they like it 1 1 don’t care whethijf^ey do or 

no ; but the resolutions printed t'other day in the 
votes arc almost quotations from it, and would never 
have passed if that book had not been written. I 
will not meddle with the Spectator, let him fair-sex 
it to the world’s 'end. My disorder is over, but 
blood vms not from the piles. — Well, madam Dingley, 
the frost; why, we had a great frost, but 1 forget 
how long ago ; it lasted above a week or ten days : 

1 believe about six weeks ago ; but it did not break 
so soon with us 1 think as December 29 ; yet I think 
it was about that time on second thoughts. MD can 
have no letter from Presto, says you ; and yet four 
days before you own you had luy 37th, unreasonable 
sluts ! The bishop of Gloucester is not dead, and 
I am as likely to succeed the duke of Marlborough 
as him if he were : there’s enough for that now. It 
is not unlikely that the duke of Shrewsbury will be 
your governor ; at^ least I belfeve the duke of Ormond 
will not return.— Well, Stella again : why, really 
three editions of the Conduct, &c., is very much for 
Ireland ; it is a sign you have some honest among 
you. Well ; I will do Mr. Manley all the service I 
can ; but he will ruin himself. What business had 
he to engage at all about the city I can’t he wish his 
cause well, and be quiet, when he finds that stirring 
will do it no good, and himself a great deal of hurt ; 

I cannot imagine who should open my letter: it 
must be done at your side^If I hear of any thoughts 
of turning out Mr. Manley, I will endeavour to pre- 
veift it. I have already had all the gentlemen of Ire- 
land here upon my back often for defending him. So 
now^ I have answered your saucy letter. My humble 
service to Goody Stoyte and Catherine ; I will come 
soon for my dinner. 

Morning. — My cold goes off at last ; but I 
think I have got a small new one. 1 have no news 
since last. They say we hear by the way of Calais 
that peace is very near concluding. 1 hope it may 
be true. I’ll go and seal up my letter, and give it 
myself to-nigbt into the post-office ; and so I bid 
my dearest MD farewell till to-night. 1 heartily 
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wish myself with them, at hope sared. My willows, 
and quicksets, and trees, will be finely improved, I 
hope, this year. It has been fine hard frosty weather 
yesterday and to-day. Farewell, &c. Ac. 

letter tije forty-first. 

London. F(d>. t, 

When my letter Is gone, and 1 have none ^ yours 
to answer, my conscinnee is so clear, and my^shoul- 
ders so light, and I go on with such courage to prate 
upon nothing to dear charming MD, you would 
wonder. 1 dined to-day with sir Matthdw Dudley, 
who is newly turned but of commission of the cus- 
toms. He affects a good heart, and talks in the ex- 
tremity of Whiggery, which was. always his prin- 
ciple, though he wss genUo a^little while he kept in 
employment. We can get no packets from Holland. 
1 have not been with any of the ministry these two 
or three days. I keep out of their way on purpose, 
for a certain reason, for soifie time, though I must 
dine with the secretary to-morrow, the choosing of 
the comp^iy being left to me,> I have engaged lord 
Anglesey a^ lord Carteret, and have promised to 
get thrf & mprje ; but I have a mind that none else 
shouldAjir Admitted. However, if 1 like anybody at 
o-morrow, 1 may pe^aps invite them. I 
have got*anothcr cold, but noi very bad. 

10. ’1 saw prince Eugene at court to-day very 
' plain. He is. plaguy yellow, and literally ugly be- 
sides. The court was very full, and people had 
their birthday clothes. I was to have invited five ; 
but I only invited two, lord Anglesey and lord 
Carteret. Pshaw! I told you this but yesterday. 
Wc have no packets from Holland yet. Here are a 
parcel of drunken Whiggish lords, like your lord 
San try, who come into chocolate-houses, and rail 
aloud at the Tories, and have challenges sent them, 
and the next morning come and beg pardon. Ge- 
neral Ross was like to swinge the marquis of Win- 
chester for this trick the other day ; and we have 
nothing else now to talk of till the parliament has 
had another bout with the state of the war,*' as 
they intend in a few days. They have ordered the 
Barrier treaty to be laid before them ; and it was 
talked somtt time ago, as if there was a design to 
impeach lord Townshend, who made it. I have no 
more politics now. Night, dear MD. 

11. I dined with lord Anglesey to-day, who had 
seven Irishmen to be mv companions, of which two 
only were coxcombs, due I did ly^t know, and the 
other was young Bligh, who is a puppy of figure 
here, with a fine chariot. He asked me one day at 
court, when I had just been talking with some lords 
who stood near me, Doctor, when shall we see 
you in the county of Meath V* I whispered him 
“ to take care what he said, for the people would 
think he was some barbarian." He never would 
speak to me since till we met to-day. I went to 
lady Masham's to-night, and sat with lord- treasurer 
and the secretary there tiU past two o’clock ; and 
when 1 came home found some letters from Ireland, 
which I read, but can say nothing of them till^o- 
morrow, it is so veiy' late ; but I must always be, 
late or early, MD’s, Ac. 

12. One letter was from the bishop of Clogher 
last night, and the other frojn Walls,* about Mrs. 
South’s*^ salary, and his own 'pension of eighteaxi 
pounds for his tithes of the park. I will do nothing 
in either. The first I cannot serve in, and the other 
is a trifle ; only you may tell him I had his letter, 

■ Archdeacon Walls, rector of Castlcknock. 

Widow of Mr. South, a commUwioaer of the revenue in 
Ireland, and one of the rangera of the l*hcenlx park. 


and. will speak to Ned Southwell about what he 
desires me. You say nothing of your dean’s re- 
ceivihg my letter. 

I find Clements, whom I recommended to lord 
Anglesey* last year, at Wall’s desire, or rather tlie 
bishop of Cloghcr’s, is mightily in lord Anglesey’s 
favour. You may tell the bishop and Wails so. I 
said to lord Anglesey that I was glad 1 had the good 
luck' to recommend him, Ac. 

1 dined in the city with my printer, to consult 
Vith^him about some papers lord-treasurer gave ise 
last n!ght,>a8 he always docs, too late. However, 1 
will do something^with them. My third cold ^s a 
little better ; 1 never had anything like it before ; 
three colds successively ; 1 hope I shall have the 
fourth. Three messengers come from Holland to- 
day, and they brought over the six packets that 
were due. 1 know not the particulars yet ; for 
when I was with the secretary at noon they were 
just opening. But one thing I find, the DiUch arc 
playing us tricks and tampering with the French ; 
they are dogs ; I shall know more. 

13. 1 dined to-day privately with my friend Lewis, 
at his lodgings, to consult about some observations 
on the Barrier Treaty. Our news from Holland is 
not good. The French raise difficulties, and make 
such offers to the allies as cannot be accepted ; and 
the Dutch are uneasy that we are likely to get any- 
thing for ourselves ; and the Whigs are glad at all 
this. 1 came home early, and have been very busy 
three or four hours. I had a letter from Dr. Pratt 
to-day by a private hand, recommending the bearer 
to me for something 1 shall not trouble myself about. 
Wesley writ to recommend the same fellow to me. 
His expression is, that, hearing 1 am acquainted 
with my lord -treasurer, he desires I would do so 
and so A matter of nothing. What puppies are 
mankind! I hope I shall be wiser when I have 
once done with courts. I think you have not 
troubled me much with your recommendations. I 
would do you all the service I could. Fray, have 
you got your apron, Mrs. Ppt 1 I paid for it but 
f esterday ; that puts mo in mind of it. Ivwrit an 
inventory of what things I sent by Leigh in one of 
ray letters. Did you compare it with what you 
got 1 ^ I hear nothing of your cards now : do you 
never play 1 Yes, at Baligacoll. Go to bed. Night, 
dearest MD. 

If. Our society dined lo-day at Mr. Secretary’s 
house. I ijent there at four ; but hearing the house 
of commons would sit late upon the Barrier Treaty, 
I went for an hour to Kensington to see lord 
Masham’s children. My young nephew,** his son, of 
six months old, has got a swellinff in his neck. I 
fear it is the evil. We did not go to dinner till eight 
at night, and I left them at ten. The common^ 
have been very severe on the Barrier Treaty, as you 
will find by their votes. A Whig member took out 
the ” Conduct of the Allies," and read the passage 
about the succession with mat resenliriftnt ; but none 
seconded him. The church party carried every vote 
by a great majority. The archbishop of Dublin is 
so railed at by all who come from Ireland, that I 
can defeftS him no longer. Lord Anglesey assured 
me that the^tory of applying Piso out of Timitus to 
lord-treasurer being wounded is true. I believe the 
duke of Beaufort will be admitted to our society 
next meeting. To-day I published the “ Fable of 
Midas," a poem, printed in a loose half-sheet of 
paper. I know not how it will take, but it passed 
wonderfully at our society to-night ; and Mr. Secre- 

* Secretary of state*for Ireland. 

^ Lord Masham was one of the sixteen brothers ; which ac- 
counts for Swift’s calling his son nephew. 
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tary read It before me the other ni^^ht to lord -trea- 
surer at lord Mashain’s, 'where they equally ap- 
proved of it. Tell me how it passes with you. I 
thiuk tliis paper is larger than ^ordinary ; for here 
In a six days' journal, and no hearer the bottom. 
I fear these journals are very dull. Note my dsillest 
lines.'^; ^ 

15. Mr. Lewis and 1 dined by invitation with a 
Scotch acquaintance, after I had been very busy in 
my chamber till two in the ai'teriiuon. My third 
col4 is now very troublesome on my breast, e?pe- * 
cially in the morning. This is a great revolution in 
my fTealth ; colds never used to return so soon with 
me or last so long. It is very surprising this news 
to-day of the dauphin and dauphiness botli dying 
within six* days. They say the old king is almost 
heartbroke : he has had prodimous mortitications in 
his family. The dauphin has left two little sons of four 
and two years old ; the eldest is sick. There is a fool- 
ish story got about the town, that lord Strafford, one 
of our plenipotentiaries, is in the interest of France : 
and it has been a good while said that lord privy- 
seal* and he do not agree very well ; they are both 
long practised in business, but neither of them of 
much parts. Strafford has some life and spirit, but 
is infinitely proud and wholly illiterate. Night, 
MD. 

16. I dined to-day in the city with my printer, to 
finish something I am doing about the Barriers 
Treaty ; but it is not quite done.^ 1 went this even- 
ing to lord 3Iasham*8, where lord-treasurer sat with 
us till past twelve. The lords have voted an address 
10 the queen, to tell her they are not satisfied with 
the king of France's oflers. The Whigs brought it 
in of a sudden ; and the court could not prevent it, 
and therefore did not oppose it. The house of lords 
is too strong in AVhigs, notwithstanding the new 
creations ; for they are very diligent, aric’ the Tories 
as lazy: the side that is down has alwajs most in- 
dustry. The Whigs intended to have made a vote 
that would reflect on lord -treasurer, but their pro- 
ject was not rii)e, 1 hit my fare such a rap by call- 
ing Uic coach to stop to-night, that it is plaguy sore,^ 
the bone beneath the eje. Night, dearest MD. 

17. The court was mighty full to-da^, and has 

been these many Sundays; but the queen was not at 
chapel. She has got a little lit of the gout iif her 
foot. The good of going to court is, that one sees all 
one's acquaintance, whom otherwise I should hai^ly 
meet twice a-year. Prince Eugene dines with the 
secretary to-day, with about seven or eii^it general 
officers or foreign ministers. They will be all drunk 
I am sure. I never was in company with this 
prince. I have proposed to some lords that we 
should have a sdber meal with him, but I cannot 
compass it. It is come over in the Dutch new prints 
that I was arrested on an action of 20,000/. by the 
duke of Marlborough. 1 did not like my court in- 
vitations to-day; so sir Andrew Fountaiiie and 1 
went and diifbd with Mrs. Vanhomrigh. I came 
home at six, and have been^'ery busy till this minute, 
and it is past twelve, so I got into bed to write to 
MD. Wo reckon the dauphin's death will set for- 
ward the peace a good deal. Pray is Df.vGriffith 
reconciled to me veil Have I done enough to soften 
himt , • 

1ft. Lewis had Guiscard’s picture ; he bought it 
and offered it to lord treasurer, who promised to 
send for it, but never did ; so I made Lewis give it 
n»e, and I have it in my room ; and now lord- 
treasurer says he will take it from me. Is that fairl 
I'Uhop of UriMoIw 

under the tlUeof ** wmarks on the Bar- 


Jle 4p8igi;i3 to 'have ^ it ln,lengfh in the clothrs he 
wore vyheivhedld^jhe^aiptiop p aud a ppnknife, in his 
*hand f andljiu^lgr is to’ cop^ ^tfroar this' tliat 1 have. 

I intended to loiifd-tredBUrer fo day<<but he 

has put ^ mo 'Sp.l'dit^ed: with Lord 

Dupplim . YdnknowlqjrO^ -well'; he is 

a brother Qf,fthoefojtdeCy,/^j.JW|4l?bht ^ bave teceived 
a letter Jrdtn^ thd 4>isbop *.to kblicit an 

affair for him w'ith lo^-tre^si^r ^sm^^with the* par- 
liament, which I will, do soprn kfr'fly ^ i«ot 

near so keeu^ijt^out ptper |eApla*8>aftkirf 'as used 
to reproach me libojit, ^ '* 19 ^ judgment, on me. 

llearkee^ b^lle deHPq<^ both, 'rtfetbin^^ ^ 'bbgqi to 
want a letter from ftlD i faith, and so I ^ 

doubt you liavc been in pahi ^aboot.the i^ort of my' 
being arrested. The painphleleers ^{(va^1et 1^0 alone 
this month, which is % gr^a^dndef ^6nly 
Part of the Answer to tqc Cp^ufu’dtf^' wjiich )s latPly 
come out. (Did I tell youpf it aliiehoy t) hquso 
of commons goes on in 'lAaUliug H'te n^ini^ry 
and their proceedings. '/ , 

19. I dined with Iprd^tr^tturi^^ to-day^' and ;sat' 

with him till ten in spiU Of my tepth, tl^^ugh^my 
printer waited for me td cornet a shdpt. J tc^cl; ^*1™ 
of four lines I writ extempore Wjifl\ u^^ctK^l dn a 
bit of paper in his house while he -lay wo#itled. 
Some of the servants 1 suppose mi|^ waste papetof 
them, and he never heffrd of them. were in- 

scribed to Mr. Harley’s physician thus:—* • 

On lUit.iin Kiirnpe’s safety lies; 

Britiin is loi»t if ifurley diVs. ^ * 

H.irley depends iqjon your skill : ^ . 

Think what }uu save, or what you kill. 

I proposed that some company shoul^ dine with 
him on the eighth of Mslkch, which ^was the day ho 
was wounded ; but be says he designs that the lords 
of the cabinet who then sate with him should dine 
that day with him*: however, he has invited me to 
dine. 1 am not yet rid of iny cold ; it plagues me in 
the morning chiefly. Night, MD. 

20. After waiting to catch the secretary coming 
out from sir Thomas llanmcr for two hours in vain, 
about some business, I went into the city to my 
printer to correct some sheets of the Barrier Treaty 
and Remarks, vvliich must be finished to-morrow. 

1 have been terribly busy for some da} it. past with 
this and some other things ; and 1 wanted some very 
necessary papers which the secretary was to giyc ini*, 
and the pamphlet must not be publihiied without 
them ; but they are all busy too. Sir Thornas'IIan- 
mer is chairman of the coni^ittec for drawing up a 
representation o^the state of the nation to the 
queen, where all the wrong steps of the allies and 
late ministry about the war will be mentioned. 
The secretary, I suppose, was lielping him about it 
to-day ; 1 believe it will be a pepperer. Night, 
dear MD. 

21. I have been six hours to-day morning writing 
nineteen pages of a letter to lord -treasurer, about 
forming a society or academy to correct and fix the 
English language. (Is English a speech or a lan- 
guage 1) It will not be kbove five or six more. I 
willp send it him to-morrow, and will print it if 
he desires me. 1 dined, you know, with our society 
to-day ; Thursday is our day. We had a new mem- 
ber admitted ; it was the duke of Beaufort. We 
were thirteen met ; brother Ormond w'as not there,but 
sent his excuse that pilnce Eugene dined with him. 

I left them at seven , being engaged to go to sir Thomas 
Hanmcr, who desired I would see him ai that hour. 
His business was, that I would hpenttp ihainm itaot 
tisroanwa vbpl tohne sroaqpcraenaiejmotlaatoiqohn^^ 

deciphorea ; ** help him to draw up llie reproientu 
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which! consented tb do?; bpltido/not kaqwl^liftther i 
I shall Bueoefed,. because it i« a UtUe but of lAi way ; J 
however j Lhava istken ij^'Bha«e& - 

23, I fiiiisbed the reitortfiy lelt hr tdlo^- treasurer 
to-dayv ahd 'BenJ-rt tb hun abodt onV^^cloc^E ; and 
then dialed ifdvatelj with inyfritfiMr Xr. Lewis, to 
talk orer aoihe ad^rfi ef mottiebt. l.batb gotien the 
-13th’ volui]he«of^R^^B Connection b^'tbe Records of 
the Tower, for the. unKereity of Dublin*. I hare 
two vblumbe' ribw. *1' will* write to the provost to' 
know hd^X |h4ll sendbhem-to bidi'j li6^.Iwont, for 
I will' bring' theov ^nys^if . anv^ng liny own books. I 
was wijtb..Qahmeir this mornijig, and th^re was the 
Secretary dnd otiahcellor of ithe euhequcr very busy 
with hini, la^ing^ their headi together about the re- 
presentalibn^ ’ I went to lord Masham's to-night, 

. and lady.Mashaln made mo read her a pretty two- 
penny pam'pblot, called m the St. Alban's Ghost." I 
thought I^had writ if fgiyself ; so did they ; but I did 
not. Lbril-tr^as'ilbeT ^cameid^W^ to us from the 
queen, and w^ staid XilU twd o'clock. That is the 
best hight. place 1 havb. Thd usual company are 
lord and lady Masham, lonl-trcasurcr, Dr. Arbuth- 
not and f ; sometitnea tfte secretary and sometimes 
Mrs."* Ilill of |j^e bedchamber, lady Masham’s sister. 

1 aSsUbe yoq' It' is very late now ; but this goes to- 
morrow ; and I .must have tinvp to converse with our 
little MD. 'I^ight, dear MD. 

23. 1 have no news to tell you this last day, nor 
do I know where I shall dine. I hear the secretary 
is a little out of order. Perhaps 1 may dine there, 
perhaps not. I sent Hanmer what he wanted from 
me. I know not how he will approve of it. I was 
to do more, of the same Jort. I am going out, 
and must carry this in my pocket to give it at some 
general post-house. I will talk further with you at 
night, I suppose in my next I shall answer a letter 
from MD that will be sent me. On Tuesday it will 
be four weeks since I had your last, No. 26. This 
day se’ennight I ex])ect one, for that will be some- 
thing more than a full mouth. Farewell, MD. 

LETTER THE FORTY-SECOND. 

Ixindon. Feb. 23, 1711-12. 

APTER-having disposed my last letter in the post- 
ollicp, I am now to begin this with telling MD that 
I dined with the secretary tn-day, who is much out of 
order with a cold, and feverish ; yet he went to the 
cabinet 'council to-night at six against my will. The 
secretary is much tlie greatest comni/:{iier iu England, 
and turns the whole i>arliament, who can do nothing 
without him ; and if he lives and has his health, will, 
r believe, be one day at the head of affairs. I have 
told him sometimes that, if I were a dozen years 
younger, I would cultivate his favour and trust my 
fortune with his. But what care you for all this! 

I am sorry, when^ I came first acquainted with this 
ministry, that I did not send you their names and 
characters, and then you W'ould have relished what 
I would have writ, especially if I had let you into the 
particulars of afiairs: but enough of this. Night, 
dearest rogues. • 

24. I went early this rooming to the secretary, who 
is not yet well. Sir Thomas Hanmer and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer came while I was there, and 
he would not let me stir ; so I ^id not go to church, 
hut was busy with them till noon about the afikir i 
told you in my last. The other two went away ; and 
I dined with the secretary, and found my head very 
much out of order, but no absolute fit ; and I have 
not been well all this day. It has shook me a little. 

I sometimes sit up very late at lord Masham's, and 
have writ much for several days past ; but 1 will 
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amend both ; for I hayc now very little business, and 
hope 1 shall have no more. I am resolved to he a 
great rider this summer iu Ireland. I was to see 
Mrs. Westley this evening, ^vho has been somewhat 
better for this month past, and talks^of returning to 
the Bath in a few weeks. Our peace goes on but 
slowly ; the Dutch arcJplayhig tricks, and we do not 
push it as stVongly as “Wfe ought^ The fault of our 
court is delay, of which the queen has a great deal ; 
and lord -treasurer is not without his share. But 
pray let us know a little of your life and conversation. 
Do you play at ombre, or visit the dean, and Geody 
Walls and Stoytes and Manleys, as usual? 1 must 
have a letter from you to fill the other side of this 
sheet. Let me know what you do. Is my aunt 
alive yet? O, pray, now I think of it, he so kind as 
to step to my aunt, and take notice of my great- 
grandfather's picture ; you know he has a ring on 
his finger, with a seal of an anchor and dolphin al)q;at 
it ; but I think there is besides, at the bottoifi of the 
picture, the same coat of arms quartered with another, 
which I suppose was my great-grandmother’s. If 
this be so, it is a stronger argument than the seal. 
And pray see whether you think that coat of arms 
was drawn at the same time with the picture, or 
whether it he of a later hand ; and ask my aunt 
what she knows about it But perhaps there is no 
such coat of arms on the picture, and I only dreamed 
u. My reason is, because I would ask some herald 
here whether I should choose that coat, or one in 
Guillim’s large folio of heraldry, where my uncle 
Godwin is named with another coat-of-arms of three 
stags. This is sad stuff to write ; so night, MD. 

25. I was this morning again with the secretary 
and we were two hours busy ; and then went toge- 
ther to the Park, Hyde Park, I mean j and he 
walked to cure his cold, and we were looking at two 
Arabian horses sent some time ago to lord -treasurer. 
The duke of Marlborough's coach overtook us, with 
his grace and lord Godolphln in it ; but they did not 
sec us, to our great satisfaction ; for neither of ua 
desired that either of those two lords shoulAsee us 
tt>gether. There was half a dozen ladies riding 
like cavaliers to take the air. My head is better to- 
day. I dined with the secretary; but we did no 
business after dinner, and at six I walked into the 
fields ; the days are grown pure and long ; then I 
weu^ to visit Percival and his family, whom I had 
seen hut once since they came to town. They are 
going to Bo^ii next month. Countess Doll of Meath 
is Buclr an owl, that, wherever I visit, people are 
asking nie whether I knoiv such an Irish lady, and 
her figure and her foppery t I came home early, ami 
have been amusing myself with looking into one ol 
the volumes of Rymer’s Records of the Tower, and 
am mighty easy to think I have no urgent business 
upon my hands. My third cold is not yet off; I 
sometimes cough, and am not right with it in the 
morning. Did 1 tell you that I believe it is lady 
Masham's hot-rooms that g|ve it me t 1 never knew, 
such a stove ; and in my conscience, I believe both 
my lord and she, my lord* treasurer, Mr. Secretary, 
and myselg have all suffered by it. We have ail 
had colds together, but 1 walk home on foot. Night, 
dear MD. • 

26. 1 was again busy with the secretary. We 
read over some papers, and did a good deal of busi- 
ness. 1 dined with him, and we were to do more 
business ailer dinner; but after dinner is after 
dinner— an old saying and a true, ** much drii^- 
inir, little thinking." Wc had company with ns, 
aifd nothing could the done, and I am to go Uiere 
again to-morrow. I have now nothing to do; 
and the parliament, by the queen's recommendation, 
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id to take .some method for preyenting libels, &c., 
Vbich will include pamphlets, I suppose. T do not 
know wbat method Uiey will take, but it comes out 
in a day or two. To-day in the morning I visited 
upw'ard ; first I saw the duke, of Ormond below stairs, 
and gave him joy of his being declared general in 
Flanders ; then I went up one pair of stairs, and sate 
with the duchess then I went up another pair of 
stairs, and paid a visit to lady Betty ; and desired 
her woman to go up to the garret, that I might pass 
half an hour with her, but she was young and hand- 
some and would not. The duke is our *pre8ident 
this week, and I have bespoke a small dinner on 
purpose, for good example. Night, my dear little 
rogues. ^ ' 

27. I was again with the secretary this morning ; 
but we only read over some papers with sir Thomas 
Hanmcr ; then I called at lord-treasurer's ; it was his 
levee-day, but I went up to his bedchamber, and said 
w'iiat I had to say. I came down and peeped in at 
the chamber, where a hundred fools were waiting, 
and two streets were full of coaches. I dined in the 
city with my printer, and came back at six to 
lord-treasurer, who had invited me to dinner, but 
I refused him. 1 sate there an hour or two, and 
then went to lord Masham's. They were all abroad : 
so truly I came, and read whatever stuff was next 
me. I can sit and be idle now, W'hich 1 have^ 
not been above a year past. However, I will stay 
out the session to see if they have any further com- 
mands for me, and that I suppose will end in April. 
But I may go somewhat before, for I hope all will be 
ended by then, and we shall have either a certain 
peace or certain war. The ministry is contriving 
ne>v funds for money by lotteries, and we go on as 
if the war were to continue, but 1 believe it will not. 
It is pretty late now, young women; so I bid )ou 
night, own dear, dear little rogues. 

28. I have been packing up some books in a great 
box 1 have bought, and must buy another for clothes 
and luggage. > This is a beginning toward a removal. 
I have ^nt to Holland for a dozen sliirts, and design 
to buy another new gown and hat. I will come ovei* 
like a Zinkerman [probably gentleman], and lay out 
nothing in clothes in Ireland this good while. 1 have 
writ this night to the provost. Our society met to- 
day as usual, and wc were fourteen, beside the earl 
of Arran, whom his brother, the duke of Ormqpd, 
brought among us against all order. Wc were 
mightily shocked ; but after some whispe^, it ended 
in choosing lord Arran one of our society, which 1 
opposed to his face, but it was carried by all the rest 
against me. 

29. This is leaj^year, and this is leap-day. Prince 
George was born on this day. People are mistaken ; 
and some here think it is St. David's day ; but they 
do not understand the virtue of leap-year. I have 
nothing to do now, boys, and have been reading all 
this day like pumdragon ; and yet I was dictating 
some trifles this morning tg a printer. 1 dined with 
a friend hard by, and the weather was so discouraging 
I could not walk. I came home early, and have read 
two hundred pages of Arrian. Alexander^e Great 
is just dead ; 1 do not think he was poisoned ; be- 
tween you and me, all those are but idle stories ; it 
is certain that neither Ptolemy nor Aristobulus 
thought so, and they were both with him when he 
died. It is a pity we have not their histories. The 
bill for limiting members of parliament to have but 
so many places passed the house of Commons, and 
will pass the house o£ lords, in spite of the ministry 
which you know is a great leasening of the queen^ 
ppwer. Four of the new lords voted against the 
^urt in this point. It is certainly a good bill in the 


reign of an ill prince, but I think things are not 
settled enough for it at present. And the court may 
want a majority at a pinch. Night, dear little rogues. 
Love Pdfr. 

March 1. I went into the city to inquire after poor 
Stratford, who has put himself a prisoner into the 
Queen’s Bench, for which his friends blame him very 
much, because his creditors designed to be very easy 
with him. He grasped at too many things together, 
and that was his ruin. There is one circumstance 
relative to lieutenant-general Meredith, that is very 
melancholy : Meredith was turned out of all his em- 
ployments last year, and had about 10,000£. left to 
live on. Stratford, upon friendship, desired he might 
have the management of it for Meredith, to put it 
into the stocks and funds for the best advantage, and 
now he has lost it all. — You have heard me often 
talk of Stratford ; we were class-fellows at school and 
university. 1 dined with some merchants, his friends, 
to-day, and they sa^l they expected his breaking this 
good while. I gave liim notice of a treaty of peace 
while it was a secret, of which he mighf have made 
good use, but that helped to ruin him : for he gave 
money, reckoning there would be actually a peace 
for tliis time, and consequently stocks rise high. 
Ford narrowly escaped losing 500/. by him, and so 
did I too. Night, my^wo dearest li\cs Ml). 

2. Morning. 1 was weakened at three this morning, 
my man and the peojile of the house telling me of a 
great fire in tlie Haymarket. 1 slept again, and t>vo 
hours after iny man came in again, and told me it 
was my poor brother [brother of the society] sir 
William Wyndham's house burnt, and that two 
maids, leaping out of an upper room to avoid the 
fire, both fell on their heads, one of them upon 
the iron spikes before the door, and both lay dead in 
the streets. It is supposed to have been some care- 
lessness of one or both those maids. The duke of 
Ormond was there helping to put out the fire. 
Brother Wyndham gave 6,000/. but a few months 
ago for that liouse, as he told me, and it was very 
richly furnished. T shall know more particulars at 
night. — He married lady Catherine Seymour, the 
duke of Somerset’s (laughter ; you know her, I be- 
lieve. At night. — Wyndham’s young child escaped 
very narrowly; lady Catherine escaped barefoot; 
they all went to Northumberland House. Mr. 
Bridge’s house, next door, is damaged much, and 
was likely to be burnt. Wyndham has lost above 
10,000/. by this accident — his lady above a thousand 
pounds worth of/^lothes. r[was a terrible accident. 
He was not at court to-day. 1 dined with lord 
Masham. The queen was not at church. Night, 
MD. 

3. Pray tell Walls that I spoke to the duke of 
Ormond and Mr. Southwell about his friend’s affair, 
who, I find, needed not me for a solicitor, for they 
both told me the thing would he done. 1 likewise 
mentioned his own affair to Mr. Southwell, and I 
hope that will be done too, for Southwell seems to 
think it reasonable, and kwill mind him of it again. 
Tell him this nakedly. You need not know the 
paniculors. They are secrets ; one of them is about 
Mrs, South having a pension ; the other about his 
salary from the government for the tithes of the park, 
that lie in his parish, to be put upon the establish- 
ment. I dined in the city with my printer, with 
v^iom I had some small affair. I have no large work 
on my hands now. I was with lord-treasurer this 
morning, and what care you for that! You dined 
with the dean to-day. Monday is parson's holiday. 
And you lost your money at carets and dice ; the 
giver's device. So I'U go to bed. Night, my tww 
dearest little rogues. 
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4. I sat to-day with poor Mrs. Wesley, who made 
me dine with her. She is much better than she was. 
I heartily pray for her health, out of the entire love 
I bear to her worthy husband. This day has passed 
very inaignidcantly. But it is a great comfort to me 
now that 1 can come home and rea^ and have no- 
thing upon my hands to write. I was at lord 
Masham’s to-night, and stayed there till one. Lord- 
treasurer was there ; but I thought he looked melan- 
clioly, Just as he did at the beginning of the session, 
and he was not so merry as usual. In short, the 
majority in the house of lords is a very weak one : 
and he has much ado to keep it up ; and he is not 
able to make those removes he would, and oblige his 
friends ; and I doubt he does ndt take care enough 
about it, or rather cannot do all himself, and will not 
employ others : which is his great fault, as I have 
often told you. It is late. Night, MD. 

5. 1 wish you a merry Lent. I hate Lent ; I hate 
diiierent diets, and furmity and butter, and herb 
porridge ; and sour devout faces of people who only 
put OIL religion for seven weeks. 1 was at the 
secrctar} *8 odice this morning ; and tliere a gentle- 
man brought me t^o letters, dated last October; 
one from the bishop of Cloghcr, the otlier from 
Walls. The gentleman is called colonel Newburgh. 
T think you mentioned him to me some time ago ; 
h(‘ has business in the house of lords. I will do him 
what service 1 can. The ** Representation of the 
House of Commons ** is printed ; I have not seen it 
jet; it is plaguy severe, they say. I dined with 
Dr. Arbuthuot, and had a true lenten dinner, not in 
point of victuals, but spleen ; for his wife and a child 
or two were sick in the house, and that was full as 
mortifying as fish. We have had mighty fine cold 
frosty weather for some days past. I hope you take 
the advantage of it, and walk now and then. You 
never answer that part of my leti-ers where 1 desire 
you to walk. 1 must keep my breath to cool my 
lenten porridge. Tell Jemmy Leigh that his boy 
that robbed him now appears about the town ; Pa- 
trick has seen him once or twice. I knew nothing 
of his being robbed till Patrick told me he had seen 
the boy. I wish it had been Sterne that had been 
robbed, to be revenged for the box that he lost, and 
be poxed to him! Night, MD. 

0. I hear Mr. Prior has suffered by Stratford's 
breaking. I was yesterday to sec Prior, who is not 
well, and I thought he looked melancholy. He can 
ill afford to lose money. 1 walked before dinner in 
tlic Mall a good wbilo'. with lord Arran and lord 
Dupplin, two of my brothers, and' then we went to 
dinner, where the duke of Beaufort was our presi- 
dent. We were but eleven to-day. We are now in 
all nine lords and ten commoners. The duke of 
Beaufort had the confidence to propose his brother- 
in-law, the earl of Danby, to be a member : but I 
opposed it so warmly that it was waved. Danby is 
not above twenty, and we will have no more boys, 
and we .want but two to make up our number. 1 
stayed till eight, and then we all went away soberly. 
The duke of Ormond's treat last w’eek cost 20/., 
though it was only four dishes and four withoxJt a 
dessert ; and I bespoke it in order to be cheap. Yet 
I could not prevail to change the house. liord-trea- 
Burer is in a rage with us for being so extravagant : 
and the wine was'not reckoned neither : for that is 
always brought by him that is president. Lo^d 
Orrery is to he president next week ; and I will see 
whether it cannot be cheaper ; or else we will leave 
the house. Lord Masham made me go home with 
him to-night to eat boiled oysters. Take oysters, 
wash them clean ; that is, wash their shells clean ; 
then put your oysters into an earthen pot, with their 


hollow sides down, then put this pot covered intaa 
great kettle with water, and so let^hem ooij. 'Your 
oysters are boiled in their own liquor, ^and not 
mix water. Lord-treasurer was not with" us; He 
was very ill to-day with a swimming in the head, and 
is gGtie home to be cupped,, and ^ent to desire lady 
Masham to excuse him to, the queen. Night, dear 
MD. 

7. I was to-day at the house of Lords about a 
friend's bill. Then I crossed the water at West- 
minster stairs to Southwark, went through St George's 
fields to the Mint, which is the dominion of the 
King's Bench prison, where Stratford lodges ' in a 
blind alley, and writ to me to come to him ; but he 
was gone to the Change. 1 |||ought he had some- 
thing to say to me about his own affaim. 1 found 
him at his usual coffee-house, and went to his own 
lodgings, and dined with him and his wife, and other 
company. His business was only to desire 1 would 
intercede with the ministry about his brothoviii*l*iw, 
Ben Burton of Dublin, the banker, who is likely to 
come into trouble, as we hear, about spreading false 
Whiggish news. I hate Burton, and told Stratford 
so ; ami 1 will advise the duke of Ormond to make 
use of it, to keep the rogue in awe. Mrs. Stratford 
tells me her husband's creditors have consented to 
give him liberty to get up his debts abroad ; and she 
hopes he will pay them all. He was cheerfullcr than 
•I have seen him this great while. 1 have walked 
much to-day. Night, dearest rogues. 

S. This day twelvemonth Mr. Harley was stabbed, 
but he is ill, and takes physic to-day, I hear ('tis 
now morning) ; and cannot have the cabinet council 
with him, as he intended, nor me to say grace. I 
am going to see him. Pray read the “ Representa- 
tion ;" it is the finest that ever was writ. — Some of 
itisPdfr's stjlc; but not very much. This is the 
day of the queen's accession to the crown, so it is a 
great day. 1 am going to court, and will dine with 
lord Masham ; but I must go this moment to see the 
secretary about some business ; bq 1 will seal up this, 
and put it in the post. Farewell, dearest hearts and 
#oul8, MD, MD, MD. • 

LETTER THE FORTY-THIRD. 

London. March 8. 1711-12. 

I CARRIED my 42ml letter in my pocket till evening, 
an# then put it in the general post. I went in the 
morning to see lord-treasurer, who had take]} phy- 
sic, and w^its drinking his broth. I had been with 
the secretary before, to recommend a friend, one Dr. 
Freind, to be physician-general ; and the secretary 
promised to mentiuiL it to the queen. I can serve 
everybody but myself. Then I wftit to court, and 
carried lord-keeper and the secretary to dine with 
lord Masham, when w'e drank the queen and lord- 
treasurer wdth every health, because this was the 
day of liis stabbing. Then I went and played pools 
at picquet with lady Masham and Mfs. Hill; won 
ten shillings, gave a crown to the box, and camn 
home. 1 met at my lodgings a letter from Jo, with 
a bit annexed from Ppt. What Jo asks is entirely 
out of ni y*\vay ; and 1 take it for a foolish whim in 
him. Besides, I know not who is to give a patent; 
if the duke of Ormond, I would speak to him ; but 
good security is all ; and to think that 1 would 
speak to lord-treajuurer for any such matter at ran- 
dom is a jest. Did I tell you of a race of rakes, 
called the Mohocks, that play the devil about this 
town everj' night, slit people's noses, and bid them, 
Y Night, sirrahs, and love Fdfr. Night, MD. 

9. I was at court to-day, and nobody invited me 
to dinner, except one or two, whom 1 did not care 
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to dine with ; so I dined with Mrs. Yanhomrigh. 
Young Davcnant was telling us at court how he was 
set upon by the Mohocks,* and how they ran his 
chair through with a sword. It is not safe being in 
the streets at night for them. The bishop of Salis- 
bury’s son is said to be of the gang. They tA-e all 
Whigs ; and a great lady sent to me to speak to her 
father and to lord-treasurer, to have a care of them, 
and to be careful likewise of myself ; for she heard 
they had malicious intentions against the ministers 
aild their friends. I know not whether there be 
anything in this, though others are of thcksame opi- 
nion. The weather still continues very line and 
frosty. I walked in the park this evening, and came 
home early to avoid|§lhc JMohocks. Lord-treasurer 
is better. •Night, my own two dearest MD. 

10. 1 went this morning again to lord-treasurer, 
who is quite recovered ; and 1 stayed till he went out. 
I dined with a friend in the city, about a little business 
of^rinting ; but not my own. You must buy a small 
two-penny pamphlet, called “ Law is a Bottomless 
Pit ; or. The History of John Bull.*’ It is very 
prettily written, and there w’ill be a second part. 
The commons are very slow in brini'ing in their 
bill to limit the press, and the pamjihleteers make 
good use of their time ; for there come out three or 
four every day. Well, hut is not it time, methinks, 
to have a letter from MD 1 it is now six weeks since 
I had your No. 26. I can assure you I expect on<? 
before this goes ; and I will make shorter days* jour- 
nals than usual, ’cause I hope to fill up a good deal 
of this side with my answer. Our fine w'eather lasts 
yet, but grows a little windy. We shall have rain 
soon, I suppose. Go to cards, sirrahs, and 1 to 
sleep. Night, MD. 

11. Lord-treasurer has lent the long letter I writ 
him to Prior ; and I can’t get Prior to return it. 1 
want to have it printed, and to make up this acade- 
my for the improvement of our language. Faith, we 
never shall improve it so mueh as FW has done ; 
shall wet No, faiih, our richer Gmifridge, I dined 
privately with my friend Lewis, and then went to 
see NA Southwell, and talked with him about 
Wall’s business, and Mrs, South’s. The latter wall 
be done ; but his own not. Southwell tells me, that 
it must be laid before lord-treasurer, and the nature 
of it explained, and a great deal of clutter, which is 
not worth the while ; and, may be, lord-treasurer 
won’t do it at last ; and it is, as Walls says himself, 
not dbove forty shillings a year difference. You 
must Qll Walls this, unless he woul^have the busi- 
ness a secret from you ; in that case only say I did 
all I could with Ned Southw’ell, and it cannot be 
done ; for it mus^ be laid before lord-treasurer, &c., 
who will not do it; and besides, it is not worth 
troubling his lordship. So night, my two dear little 
MD. 

12. Here is the devil and all to do with these Mo- 
hocks. Grub-street papers about them fiy like 
lightning, ana a list printed of near eighty put into 
Several prisons, and all a fie ; and I begin almost to 
think there is no truth, or very little in the whole 
story. He that abused Davenant was a drunken 
gentleman ; none of that gang. My man^tells me 
.that one of the lodgers heard in a cofFeahouse, pub- 
licly, that one design of the Mohocks was upon me, 
if they could catch me ; and though I believe no- 
thing of it, I forbear walking late, and they have 

lit me to the charge of some shillings already. I 

ined to-day with lord-treasurer and two gentle- 

■ A set of dobauchecfl, nrho, under the varions names ^ 
nickers, scow^rs, &c , iiuultod passengers, attacked tne 
igntenmen, and commitU'd great absordities in night brawls. 
■Jhe J ^h^nclater" goes ftiUy into ttie description of their nad 


men of the Highlands of Scotland, yet very polite 
men. I sat there till nine, and then went to lord 
Masham’s, where lord-treasurer followed me, and 
wc sat till twelve ; and 1 came home in a chair for 
fear of the Mohocks, and I have given him warning 
of it too. Little Harrison, whom I sent, to Holland, 
is now actually made queen’s secretary at the Hague. 
It will he in the Gazette to-morrow. It is worth 
twelve hundred pounds a-year. 

Here is a young fellow has writ some ‘‘Sea 
Eclogues,” Poems of Mermen, resembling pastorals 
and shepherds, and they are very pretty, and the 
thought is new. Mermen are he-mermaids; Tri- 
tons, natives of the sea. Do you understand me t 
I tliink to recommend him to our society to-mor- 
row. His name is Diaper. P — on him! I must do 
something for him, and g^ him out of the way. I 
hate to have any new wits rise, but when they do 
rise I would encourage them ; but they tread on our 
heels and thrust us off the stage. Night, dearest 
MD. 

13. You would laugh to see our printer constantly 
attending our society after dinner, and bringing us 
whatever new thing he has printed, which he seldom 
fails to do ; yet he had nothing to-day. Lord Lans- 
down, one of our society, ivas offended at a passage 
in this day’s ‘ Examiner,* which he thinks refiects 
on him, as I believe it does, though in a mighty 
civil way. It is only that his underlings cheat ; but 
that he is a very tine gentleman every way, &c. 
Lord Orrery was president to-day, but both our 
dukes were absent. Brother Wyndham recom- 
mended Diaper to the society. I believe we shall 
make a contribution among ourselves, which I don’t 
like. Lord- treasurer has yet done nothing for ns, 
but we shall try him soon. The company parted 
early, hut Freiiid, and Prior, and I, sat a while 
longer and reformed the state, and found fault with 
the ministry. Prior hates his commission of the 
customs, because it spoils his wit. He says he 
dreams of nothing but cockets, and dockets, and 
drawbacks, and other jargon, words of the custom- 
house. Our good weather went away yesterday, 
and the nights are now dark, and 1 came home be- 
fore ten. Night, my dearest sirrahs. 

14. I have been plagued this morning with soli- 
citors, and with nobody more than my brother Dr. 
Freind, who must needs have me to get old Dr. 
Lawrence, tlie physician- general, turned out and 
himself in. He has argued with me so long upon 
the reasonableness of it, an4 I am fully convinced 
it is very unreasonable ; and so I would tell the 
secretary, if I had not already made him speak to 
the queen. — Besides, I know not but my friend Dr. 
Arbuthnot would he content to have it himBcl^ and 
I love him ten times better than Freind. What’s 
all this to you t but I must talk of things as they 
happen in the day, whether you know anything of 
them or not. I dined in the city, and, coming back, 
one parson Richardson,* of Ireland, overtpok me. 
He was here last summe^ upon a project of convert- 
ing the Irish and printing blbles, &c., in that lan- 
guftge, and is now returned to pursue it on. He 
tells me Dr. Coghill came last night to town. I will 
send to see how he does to-morrow. He gave me 
a letter from Walls about his old business. Nighty 
dearest MD. 

#15. I intended to be early with the secretary 
this morning, when my man admitted up stairs one 
Mr. Newcomb, an officer, who brought me a letter 
from the bishop of Clogher, with four lines added by 
Mr. Ashe, all about that Newcomb. I think, in- 

■ John fiichardsoit, rector of i^nult, alias Delturbetj aA 
chaplain to the duke of Ormond. 
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deed, his case is hard* but God knows whether I shall 
be able to do him any service. People will not un- 
derstand : 1 am a very good second, but I care not 
to begin a recommendation, unless it be for an inti- 
mate friend. However, I will do what I can. I 
missed the secretary, and then walked to Chelsea to 
dine with the dean of 'Christchurch (Dr. Atterbury), 
who was engaged to lord Orrery, with some other 
Christchurch-tnen. He made me go with him whe- 
ther 1 would or not, for they liave this long time ad- 
mitted me a Christchurch-maii. Lord Orrery gene- 
rally every winter gives his old acquaintance of that 
college a dinner. There were nine clergymen at 
table and four laymen. The dean and I soon left 
them, and after a visit or two 1 went to lord Ma- 
sham’s and lord-treasurer Arbuthnot and I sat till 
twelve. And now I am'eome home and got to bed. 
I came afoot, but had my man with me. Lord- 
treasurer advised me not to go in a chair, because 
the Mohocks insult chairs more than they do those 
on foot. They think there is some mischievous de- 
sign in those villains. Several of them, lord-trea- 
surer told me, are actually taken up. I heard, at 
dinner, that one of them was killed last night. We 
shall know more in a little time. I do not like them 
as Jjp men. 

16. This morning, at the secretary’s, I met gene- 
ral Ross, and recommended Newcomb’s case to him, 
who promises to join with me in working up the 
duke of Ormond to do something for him. Lord 
Winchclsea told me to-day at court that two of the 
Mohocks caught a maid of old lady Wiuchelsea’s at 
the door of their liouae in the park, with a candle, 
and had just lighted out somebody. They cut all 
lier face and beat her, without any provocation. I 
liear my friend Lewis has got a Mohock in one of 
the messenger’s hands. The queen was at church 
to-day, but was carried in an open chair. She has 
got an ugly cough, Arbuthnot, her physician, says, 
I dined with Crowe, late governor of Barbados, an 
acquaintance of Steam’s. After dinner I asked him 
whether he had heard of Steam 1 ** Here he is,” 
said he, “at the door in a coach,” and in came 
Steam. He has been here this week. He is buy- 
ing a captainship in his cousin Steam’s regiment. 
He told me he left Jemmy Leigh playing at cards 
with you. He is to give 800 guineas for his com- 
mission. I suppose you know all tliis better than I. 
How shall I have room to answer your letter when 
1 get it, 1 have gone so/ar already! Night, dearest 
rogues. 

17. Dr. Sacheverel came this morning to give me 
thanks for getting his brother an employment. It 
was J[>ut six or seven weeks since I spoke to lord- 
treasur^er for him. Sacheverel brought Trap along 
with him. We dined together at my printer’s, and 
1 sate with them till seven. I little thought, and I 
believe so did he, that ever I should be his solicitor 
to the p^Rcnt ministry, when I left Ireland. This 
is the seventh I have now provided tor since I came, 
and can do nothing for myself. I don’t enre ; I shall 
have ministries and other people obliged to 
Trap is a coxcomb, and the other is not very deep ; 
and their judgment in things of wit and sense is 
miraculous. The second part of “ Law is a Bottom- 
less Pit” is just now printed, and better, I think, than 
the drst. Night, my two dear saucy little rogues. 

18. There is a proclamation out against the Mu- 
hocks. One of those that arc taken is a baronet. I 
dined with poor Mrs. Wesley, who is returning to 
the Bath. Mrs. Percival’s youngest daughter has 

t the small-pox, but will do well. I walked this 
ening in the park, and met Prior, who made me 
go home with him, where I stayed till past twelve, and 


could not get a coach, and was alone, and was afraid 
enough of the Mohocks. I will do so no more, 
though I got home safe. Prior and I were talking 
discontentedly of some managements, that no more 
peo^c are turned out, which gets lord-treasurer 
many enemies : but whether the fault be in him, or 
the queen, I know not ; I doubt, in both. Young 
women, it is now seven weeks since I received your 
last ; but I expect one next packet, to fill the rest of 
this paper ; but if it don’t come I’ll do without it : 
so 1 wish you good luck at ombre with the dean. 
Night, *■*** . 

19. Newcomb came to me this morning, and I 
went to the duke of Ormond to speak for him ; but 
the duke wjts just going out *lo take oaths for 
general. The duke of Shrewsbury is to be lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. 1 walked with Domville and 
Ford to Kensington, where wc dined, and it cost me 
above a crown. I don’t like it, as my man said. 
It was yery windy walking. I saw there lord Ma- 
sham’s children. The youngest, my nephew, I fear, 
has got the king’s evil ; the other two are daughters 
of three and four years old. The gardens there are 
mighty fine. I passed the evening at lord Masham’s 
with lord-treasurer and Arbuthnot, as usual, and we 
stayed till past one ; but I had my man to come with 
me, and at home I found three letters ; one from one 
^'etherston, a parson, with a postscript of Tisdall’s to 
rccommctni him. And Fetherston, whom I never 
saw, has been so kind as to give me a letter of attor- 
ney to recover a debt for him : another from lord 
Abcrcorn, to get him the dukedom of Chatelleraut 
from the king of France; in which I will do what 
I can, for his pretensions are \ery just : the third, I 
warrant jou, from our MD. It is a great stir this, 
of getting a dukedom from the king of France : but 
it is only to speak to the secretary, and get the duke 
of Ormond to engage in it, and mention the case to 
lord-treasurer, &c., and this 1 shall do. Night, dear- 
est little MD. 

20. I was with the duke of Ohnond this morning, 
about lord Abcrcorn, Dr. Frcind, and N^comb. 
Borne will do and some will not do : that’s wise, 
mistresses. The duke of Shrewsbury is certainly to 
be your governor. I will go in a day or two, and 
give the duchess joy, and recommend the archbishop 
of Dublin to her. I writ to the archbishop some 
months ago that it would be so ; and told him 1 would 
speak a good word for him to the duchess ; and he 
says he has a g^eat respect for her, &c. I made our 
society change their house, and we met together at 
the Star and Garter m the Pall-maU. Lord Arran 
was president. The other dog was so extravagant 
ill his bills, that for four dishes aftd four, first and 
second course, without wine or dessert, he charged 
twenty-one pounds six shillings and cightpence to 
the duke of Ormond. We design, when all have 
been presidents this turn, to turn it into a reckoning 
of so much a head ; but we shall brciil# up when the 
session ends. Night, deatest. 

21. Morning. Now I will answer MD's letter. 
No. 27 ; you, that are adding to your numbers and 
gnixnblir.g^ had made it 26 and then altered it to 27. 
1 believe it is above a month since your last ; yea, it 
is above seven weeks since I had your last ; bnt I 
ought to consider that this was twelve days right 
[writing], so that makes it pretty even. O, the 
sorry jades, with their excuses of a fortnight at Bali* 
gacol, seeing their friends and landlord running away. 
O what a trouble and a bustle I — No — if you will 
l^Lve it — 1 am not dean of Wells, nor know anything 
of being so ; nor is there anything in the story ; and 
that’s enough. It was not Roper sent that news : 
Roper is niy humble slave. — Yes, I heard of your 
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resolvea, and that Burton was embroiled. Stratford 
spoke to me in his behalf ; but 1 said I hated thi 
rascal. Poor Catherine gone to Wales Y But sli< 
will come back again, I hope. I would see her ir 
my journey, if she were near the road, and tiring 
her over. Joe is a fool ; that sort of business is not 
at all in my way, pray put him off it. Peoyile laiigl 
when I mention it. Beg your pardon, mistress: I 
am glad you like the apron : no harm, I hope. And 
so MD wonders shp has not a letter all the day ; she 
will have it soon. The deuce he is ! married to that 
vengjance ! Men are not to be believed. I don’t think 
her a fool. Who would have her! Uilly will be 
governed like an ass ; and slie will govern like a 
Uon, Is not that true, Ppt? Whj, Sterne told me 
he left you at ombre with Leigh ; and yet you never 
saw him. I know nothing of his wife being here : it 

may cost her a (I don’t like to write that word 

plain). ^He is a little in doubt about buying his 
commis»on. Yes, I will bring you over all the 
little papers I can think on. I thought I sent you, 
by Leigh, all that were good at that time. The 
author of the Sea Eclogues sent books to the society 
yesterday, and we gave him guineas a-picce ; and, 
may be, will do further from him (for him, I mean). 
So the bishop of Cloghcr and lady were your guests 
for a night or two. Why, Ppt, you are grown a 
great gamester and company^ keeper. 1 did say to, 
myself, when I read those names. Just what you 
guess ; and you clear up the matter wonderfully. 
You may converse with those two nymphs if you 

please, but take me if ever I do. Yes, faith, it 

is delightful to hear that Ppt is every way Ppt now, 
in health and looks and all. Pray God keep her 
so, many, many, many years. The session, I doubt, 
will not be over till the end of April ; however, I 
shall not wait for it, if the ministry will let me go 
sooner. I wish I were just now in my little garden 
at Laracor. 1 would set out for Dubli i early on 
Monday, and bring you an account of my young 
trees, which you are better acquainted with than the 
ministr}^ and so am I. O, now you have got No.^ 
41 ; have you sol Why, perhaps, I forgot, and kept 
it to next post in my pocket : I have done such tricks. 
My cold is better, but not gone. I want air and 
riding. Hold your tongue, you Ppt, about colds at 
Moor Park! the case is quite dilierent. I will do 
what you desire me for Tisdall, when I next s.ec 
lord Anglesey. Pray give him my service. The 
weather is warm these three or four days, sand rainy. 
I am to dine to-day with Lewis and Darteneuf at 
Somers’s, the clerk of the kitchen at court. Darte- 
neuf loves good hits and good sups. Good morrow, 
little sirrahs. Alright— I dined, as I said ; and it 
cost me a shilling for a chair. It has rained all day, 
and is very warm. Lady Masham’s young eon, my 
nephew, is very ill ; and she is sick with grief. I 
pity her mightily. I am got home early, and going 
to write to th6 bishop of Clogher, but have no poli- 
tics to send him. Night, tay own two dearest saucy 
dear ones. 

M. I am going into the city this morning with a 
friend about some business ; so I will infttlediately 
seal up this, and keep it in my pocket J|ll evening, 
and then put it in the post The weather continues 
warm and gloomy. X have heard no news since I 
went to bed[, so can say no more. Pray send ***** 
j time to write to 

about it. I have here underneath given order [this 
is cut off] for forty shillings to Mrs. Brent, which 
you will send to Parvisol. Farewell, dearest dev 
MD, and love Pdfr deaHy. Farewell, MD, MI), 
M0, &c. There, there, there, there, there, and tlierc, 
and theie again. 


LETTER THE FORTY-FOURTH. 

London. March 92 , 

UoLY, nasty weather. I was in the city to-day with 
Mrs. Wesley and Mrs. Percival, to get money from 
a banker for Mrs. Wesley, who goes to Bath on 
Thursday. I left them there, and dined with a 
friend, and went to see lord-treasurer ; but he had 
people with him I did not know : so I went to lady 
Masham’s, and lost a crown with her at picquet, and 
then sate with lord Masham and lord-treasurer, &c., 
till past one ; but I had my man with me, to come 
home. I gave in my 43rd, and one for the bishop of 
Clogher, to the post-office, as 1 came from the city ; 
and so you know it is lute now, and I have nothing 
to say for this day. Our Mohocks are all vanished ; 
however, I shall take care of my person. Night, 
ray dearest MD. 

23. I was this morning, before church, with the 
secretary about lord Abcrcorii’s business, and some 
others. My solicithig season is come, and will last 
as long as the session. I went late to court, and 
the company was almost gone. The court serves 
me for a colteehouse ; once a-week I meet an ac- 
quaintance there that I should not otherwise see in 
a quarter. There is a Hying report tlmt the French 
have offered a cessation of arms, and to give, us 
Dunkirk, and the Dutch Namur, for security, till the 
peace is made. The duke of Ormond, tiiey say, 
goes in a week. Abundance of his equipage is al- 
ready gone. His friends are afraid the expense of 
this employment will ruin him, since he must lose 
the government of Ireland. 1 dined privately with 
a friend, and refused ail dinners offered me at court ; 
which, however, were but two, and I did not 
ike cither. Did I tell you of a scoundrel about 
the court, that sells employments to ignorant 
people, and chcats<tliem of their money t He lately 
made a bargain for the vice-chamherlain's place, for 
seven thousand pounds, and had received some 
guineas earnest ; but the whole thing was discovered 
the other day, and examination taken of it by lord 
Dartmouth, and I hope he will he swinged. The 
vicc-chainberlain told me several particulai-s of it 
last night at lord Masham’s. Can DD play at ornbre 
yet, enough to hold the cards while Ppt steps into 
the next room 1 Night, dearest sirrahs. 

24. This morning 1 recommended Newcomb again 
o the duke of Ormond, and left Dick Stewart to do 
t farther. Then 1 went to visit the duchess of 
Hamilton, who was not a%vikc. So I went to the 
duchess of Shro^bury, and 8.11 an hour at her toilet. 
1 talked to her about the duke’s being lord-lieutenant. 
She said she knew nothing of it ; but 1 rallied her 
out of that, and she resolves not to stay behind the 
duke. I intend to recommend tlie bishop of Clogher 
to her for an acquaintance. He will like her very 
well : she is, indeed, a most agreeable woman, and a 
great favourite of mine. I know not whether the 
ladies in Ireland will like her. I was at the court 
of requests to get some lords to be at a committee 
to-morrow about a friBn(^B bill : and then the duke 
of •Beaufort gave me a poem, finely bound in folio, 
printed at Stamford, and writ by a country squire. 
Lord Exeter desired the duke to give it the queen, 
because the author is his friend ; but the duke de- 
sired I would let him know whether it was good for 
a^^ything. I brought it home and will return it to- 
morrow, as the dullest thing I ever read ; and 
advise the duke not to present it. I dined with 
Domyille at his lodgings, by invitation ; for he goes 
*n a few days for Ireland. Night, dear MD. 

25. There is a mighty feast at a Tory sheriff's tq- 
day in the city : twelve hundred dishes of meat.-L 
Above five lords and several hundred gentlemen will 
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be there, and give four or five guineas a- piece, 
according to custom. Doctor Coghill and I dined, 
by invitation, at Mrs. Van’s. It has rained or miz- 
zled all day, as my pockets feel. There are two 
new answers come out to the “ Conduct of the 
Allies.” The last year’s “ Examiners,” printed 
toother in a small volume, go off but slowdy. The 
printer over-printed himself by at least a thousand ; 
so soon out of fashion are party papers, however so 
well writ. The “ Medleys” are coming out in the 
same volume, and perhaps may sell better. Our news 
about a cessation of arms begins to flag, and I have 
not these tliree days seen anybody in business to ask 
them about it. We had a terrible fire last night in 
Drury, lane, or thereabouts, and three or four people 
destroyed. One of the maids of honour has the 
small-pox : but the best is, she can lose no beauty ; 
and we have one new handsome maid of honour. 
Night, MD. 

20. 1 forgot to tell you that on Sunday last, about 
seven at night, it lightened above fifty times as I 
walked the Mall, which 1 thmk is extraordinary at 
this time of the year, and the weather was very hot. 
Had you anything of this in Dublin t 1 intended to 
dine with lord-treasurer to-day ; but lord Mansel 
and Mr. Lc’-^is made me dine with them at Kit 
Musgrave’s, Now you don’t know who Kit 
Musgrave is. I sate the evening with Mrs. Wesley, 
Avbo goes to-morrow morning to the Bath, She is 
much better than she was. The new'S of the French 
desiring a cessation of arms, &c., was but town talk. 
We sb^l know in a few days, as I am told, whether 
there will be a peace or not. The duke of Ormond 
will go in a week for Flanders they say. Our Mo- 
hocks go on still and cut people’s faces every night, 
but the^ shan’t cut mine. I like it better as it is. 
The dogs will cost me at least a crown a-week in 
chairs. I believe the souls of your houghers of 
cattle have got into them, and now they don’t dis- 
tinguish between a cow and a Christian. I forgot to 
wish you yesterday a happy new year. You know 
the twenty-fifth of March is the first day of the year, 
and now you must leave off cards and put out your 
fire. I’ll put out mine the first of April, cold or not 
cold. I believe I shall lose credit with you by not 
coming over at the beginning of April ; but I hoped 
the session would be ended, and I must stay till 
then ; yet I would fain be at the beginning of my 
willows growing. Percival tells me that the quicksets 
upon the fiat in the garden do not grow so w^ell as 
those famous ones on ll ? ditch. I’hey want digging 
about them. The cherry trees by the river side my 
heart is set upon. 

27. Society day, you know that, I suppose. Dl*. 
Arbuthnot was president. His dinner was dressed 
in the queen’s kitchen, and was mighty fine. We 
eat it at Ozinda’s chocolate-house, just by St. 
James’s. We were never merrier nor better com- 
pany, and did not part till after eleven. I did not 
summon lord Lansdown : he and I are fallen out. 
There was something iii^ an Examiner a fortnight 
ago that he thought reflected on the abuses in his 
office (he is secretary at war), and he writ to ^he 
secretary that he heard I had inserted that paragraph. 
This I resented highly, that he should complain of 
me before he spoke to me. I sent him a peppering 
letter, and would not summon him by note, as I did 
the rest ; nor ever will hav« anything to say to l^jpi 
till he begs my pardon. 1 met lord^treasurer to-day 
at lady Masham’s. He would fain have carried me 
home to dinner, but I begged his pardon. What! 
upon a society day ! No, no. It is late, sirrahs. 1 
am not drunk. — Night, MD. 

28. I was with my friend Lewis to-day, getting 


materials for a little mischief; and I dined with 
lord-treasurer and throe or four fellows I never saw 
before. 1 left them at seven, and came home, and 
have been writing to the archbishop of Dublin and 
cousin Deane, in answer to one of his of four mouths 
old, nhat 1 spied by chance, routing among my 
papers. Domville is going to Ireland ; he came 
here this morning to take leave of me, but I shall 
dine with him to-morrow. Docs the bishop of 
Clogher talk of coming for England this summer t 
I think lord Molesworth told me so about 
months ago. The weather is bad again ; rainy and 
very cold this evening. Do you know what* tile 
longitude is t A projector lias been applying himself 
to me to recommend him to the ministry, because 
he pretends to have found out the longitude. 1 
believe he has no more found it out than he has 
found out mine — . However, I will gravely hear 
what he says, and discover him a knave or fool. 
Night, MD. , • 

29. 1 am plagued with these pains in my shoulder; 

I believe it is rheumatic ; I will do something for it 
to-night. Mr. Lewis and 1 dined with Mr. Dom- 
ville, to take our leave of him. I drank three or 
four glasses of champaign by perfect teazing, though 
it is bad for my pain ; but if it continue, 1 will not 
drink any wine without water till I am well. The 
weather is abominably cold and wet. I am got into 
^ed, and have put some old flannel, for want of new, 
to my shoulder; and rubbed it with Hungary water. 
It is plaguy hard. I never would drink any wine if 
it were not for my head, and drinking has ^ven me 
this pain. I will try abstemiousness for a while. 
How docs MD do now; how does DD and Pptt 
You must know I hate pain, as the old woman said. 
But I’ll try to go to sleep. My flesh sucks up Hun* 
gary water rarely. My man is an awkward rascal, 
and makes me peevish. Do you know that the other 
day he was forced to beg my pardon, that he could 
not shave my head, his hand shook sot He is 
drunk every day, and I design to turn him off as 
soon as ever I get to Ireland. I’ll write no more 
«iow, but go to sleep, and see whether flaiftiel and 
sleep will cure my shoulder. Night, dearest MD. 

30. I was not able to go to church or court to- 
day. The pain has left my shoulder, and crept to 
my neck and collar-bone. It makes me think of 
poor Ppt’s blade-bone. Urge, urge, urge; dogs 
gifllwing. I went in a chair at two, and dined with 
Mrs. Van, w'hcre I could be easy, and came back at 
seven. MV Hungary water is gone ; and to-night 1 
use spirits of wine, which my landlady tells me is 
very good. It has rained terribly hard all day long, 
and is extremely cold. I am very uneasy, and such 
cruel twinges every moment I N ffeht, dearest MD. 

31. April 1, 2, 3, 4, .5, 6, 7, 8. All these days I 
have been extremely ill; though I twice crawled 
out a week ago; but am now recovering, though 
very weak. The violence of my pain abated the 
night before last : I will just tell you flow I was, and 
then send this letter, v^ich ought to have gone 
Saturday last. The pain increased with mighty vio- 
lence in my left shoulder and collar-bone, and that 
side m/*neck. On Thursday morning appeared 
great red ^)ot8 in all those places where iny pain 
was, and the violence of the pain was confined to my 
neck, behind, or a little on the left side; which was 
so violent that I had not a minute’s ease, nor hardly 
a minute’s sleep in three days and nights. The spots 
increased every day, and red little pimples, whj^' 
are now grown white and full of corruption, Uioqgh 
email. The red still continues too, and most pnK 
digioushot and inflamed. The disease is the shingles.’ 
I eat nothing but water-gruel; am very weak ; but 
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out of all violent pain. The doctors say it would 
have ended in some violent disease, if it had not 
come out thus. I shall now recover fast. I have 
been in no danger of life, but miserable torture. So 
adieu, dearest MD, FW, &c. TAcrc, I can say there 
yet, you see. Faith, 1 don’t conceal a bit, as'hope 
saved. 

P.S. I must purge and clyster after this ; and my 
next letter will not be in the old order of journal till 
1 have done with physic. Are you not surprised to 
see a letter want Mf a side ! 

LETTER THE FORTY-FIFTH. 

London. April 24, 1712. 

I HAD yours two or three days ago, 1 can hardly 
answer it now. Since my last I have been extremely 
ill. ’Tis this day just a month since 1 felt the pain 
on the tip of ray left shoulder, which grew worse, 
and spread for six days ; then broke all out by my 
collar and left side of my neck in monstrous red 
spots intlamed, and these grew to small pimples. 
For four days I had no rest nor nights lor a pain in 
my neck; then 1 grew a little bettor; afterw'ard, 
where my pains were, a cruel itching seized me, 
beyond whatever I could imagine, and kept me 
awake several nights. I rubbed it vehemently, but 
did not scratch it : then it grew into three or four 
great sores like blistcra, and run ; at last I advisedr 
the doctor to use it like a blister, so 1 did with 
nielilot plasters, which still run; and am now in 
pain enough, but am daily mending. 1 kept my 
chamber a fortnight, then went out a day or two, 
but confined myself two days ago. I went to a 
neighbour to dine, but yesterday again kept at home. 
To-day 1 will venture abroad, and hope to be well 
in a week or ten days. 1 never suftcred so much in 
my life. I have taken my breeches in above two 
inches, so I am leaner, which answers one question 
in your letter. The weather is mighty line. 1 write 
in the morning, because 1 am better then. 1 will 
go try to w'alk a little. I will give DD’s certificate 
to TooIilI to-morrow. Farewell, MD, MD, &g. ^ 

LETTER THE FORTY-SIXTH. 

Lonilon, May 10, 1712. 

t HAVE not yet ease or humour enough to go on in 
j, my journal method, though I have left my chamber 
these ten days. My pain continues still in my 
shoulder and collar ; I keep fiamiel on it^and rub it 
with brandy, and take a nasty diet drink. I still 
itch terribly, and have some few pimples: 1 am 
weak, and sweat ; and then the ftauuel makes me 
mad with itching < but I think my pain lessens. A 
journal, while I was sick, would have been a noble 
thing, made up of pain and physic, visits, and 
messages ; the two last were almost as troublesome 
as the two first. One good circumstance is, that 
1 am grown ^much leaner. 1 believe 1 told you 
that I have taken in my^breeches two inches. 1 
had your No. 29 last night. In answer to your 
good opinion of my disease, the doctors said they 
never saw anything so odd of the kind ; were 
not properly shingles, but herpes miliariSt and twenty 
other hard names. I can never be 8i<^ like other 
people, but always something out of the common 
way ; and as for your notion of its coming without 
pain, it neither came nor stayed, nor went without 
wd the most pain I ever bore in my life. Me- 
rmens is retired in the country, with the beast her 
husband long ago. 1 thank the bishop of Clogb^ 
JW hi* proxy ; I will write to hta soon. Here d 
DiUy's wife in towji ; but 1 Imve not seen her yet. 


No, simpletoti : it is not a sign of health, but a sign 
that if it had not come out some terrible fit of sick- 
ness would have followed. 1 was at our society last 
Thui-sday, to receive a new member, the chancellor 
of the exchequer ; but 1 drink nothing above wine 
and water. We shall have a peace, 1 hope soon, or 
at least entirely broke ; but I, believe the first. My 
letter to lord-treasurer, about the English tongue, is 
now printing ; and I suffer my name to be put at 
the end of it, which J never did before in my life. 
The “ Appendix to. the Third Part of John Bull” 
was published yesterday ; it is equal to the rest. 1 
I hope you read ” John Bull.” It was a Scotch 
gentleman, a friend of mine, that writ it ; but they 
put it upon mo. The parliament will hardly be up 
till June. We were like to be undone some days 
ago with a tack but we (;arricd it bravely, and the 
Whigs came in to help us. Poor lady Masham, 1 
am afraid will lose her only son, about a twelvemonth 
old, with the king’s evil. I never would let Mrs. 
Fenton see me duiring my illness, though she often 
came ; but she has been once since I recovered. Ber- 
nage has been twice to sec me of late. His regi- 
ment will be broke, and he only upon half-pay ; so 
perhaps he thinks he will want me again. I am 
told here the bishop of Clogher and fair'il^ arc coming 
over; but he says nothing of it himself. 1 have 
been returning the visits of those that sent how- 
tlees in my sickness ; particularly the duchess of 
Hamilton, who came and sat with me two hours. I 
make bargains with all people that I dine with, to 
let me scrub my back against a chair ; and the duchess 
of Ormond was forced to bear it the other clay. 
Many of my friends are gone to Kensington, where 
the queen has been removed for some time. This is a 
long letter for a sick body. I will begin the next in 
the journal way, though my journals will be sorry 
ones. My left hand is very weak and trembles ; but 
my right side has not been touched. 

'fliis is a pitiral letter, for want of a better ; 

But plagued with a tetter, my fancy does letter. 

Ah ; my poor willows and c^uicksets 1 Weil, but you 
must read ** John Bull.” Du you understand it all? 
Did I tell you that young parson Cirey is going to 
be married, and asked my advice when it was too 
late to break off? He tells me Elwick has purchased 
forty pounds a-year in land adjoining to his living. 
Ppt does not say one word of her own little health. 
I am vexed almost ; but 1 won’t, because site is a 
good girl in other things. Yes, and so is DD too. 
God bless MD, and FW, /*nd Me, and Pdfr loo. 
Farewell, MD, M’D, MD, Lele. I can say lele yet, 
young women ; yes I can, well as you. 


LETTER THE FORTY-SEVENTH. 

Londou, May 31. 1712. 

I CANNOT yet arrive to my journal letters, my pains 
continuing still, though with less violence; but I 
don’t love to write journals while I am in pain ; and 
above all not journals to Ml). But, however, 1 am 
so much mended, that I intend my next shall be in 
the old way ; and yet I shall perhaps break my reso- 
lution when I feel pain. I believe 1 have lost credit 
with you in relation to my coming over ; but I pro- 
test it is impossible for one who has anything to do 
with this ministry to be certain when he fixes any 
time. There is a business, which, till it takes some 
turn or other, I cannot leave this place in prudence or 
honour. And I never wished so much as now that 1 

> A tack ii a 1»IU tacked to a mousy blU. that as both mnat 
passed or iMccted together, tbs tacked bill maypassbecauiv 
the money bill must, * 
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had stayed in Ireland ; but the die is cast and is now , 
a spinning, and till it settles 1 cannot tell whether 
it be an ace or a sise. The moment I am used ill I 
will leave them ; but know not how to do it while 
things are in suspense. — The session will soon be over 
(I believe in a fortnight), and the peace, we hope, 
will be made in a short time ; and there will be no 
farther occasion for me ; nor have I anything to trust 
to but court gratitude ; so that I expect to see my 
willows a month after the parliament is up : but I will 
take MD in my way, and not go to Laracor like an 
unmannerly spreenckish fellow. Have you seen my 
“Letter to Lord-treasurer 1“ There are two answers 
come out to it already ; though it is no politics, but 
a harmless proposal about the improvement of the 
English tongue. 1 believe if 1 writ an essay upon 
a straw some fool would answer it. About ten days 
hence I expect a letter from MD, No. 30. — ^You are 
now writing it, near the end, as I guess. — I have 
not received DD*s money ; but I will give you a 
note for it on Parvisol, and beg your pardon 1 have 
not done it before. 1 am just now thinking to go 
lodge at Kensington for the air. Lady Masham has 
teased me to do it, but business has hindered me ; 
but now lord-treasurer has removed thither. Fifteen 
of our society dined together under a canopy in an 
arbour at Parson’ s-grecn last Thursday ; 1 never saw 
anything so fine and romantic. We got a great 
victory last Wednesday in the house of lords by a 
majority, I think, of twenty-eight ; and the Whigs 
had desired their friends to bespeak places to see 
lord-treasurer carried to the Tower. I met your 
Higgins here yesterday; he roar's at the insolence of 
the Whigs in Ireland, talks much of his own suffer- 
ings and expenses in asserting the cause of the 
church ; and 1 find he would fain plead merit enough 
to desire that his fortune should be mended. I be- 
lieve he designs to make as much noise as he can in 
order to preferment. Pray let the provost, when he 
sees you, give you ten English shillings, and 1 will 
give as much here to the man who delivered me lly- 
iner’s books : he knows the meaning. Tell him I 
will not trust him, but that you can order it to be 
paid me here ; and I will trust you till I see you. 
Have 1 told you that the rogue Patrick has left me 
these two months to my great satisfaction 1 I have 
got another, who seems to be much better, if he con- 
tinues it. 1 am printing a thrccpoiiny pamphlet,^ and 
shall print another in a fortnight, and then I have 
done, unless some new occasion starts. Is my curate 
Warburton married to Mrs. Melthrop in my parish! 
so I hear. Or is it a lie! Has Raymond got to his 
new house! Do you see Joe now and then! What 
luck have you at ombre! How stands it with the 
dean! My service to Mrs. Stoyte and Catherine, if 
she be come from Walee. I have not yet seen Dilly 
Ashe’s wife, I called once, hut she was not at home ; 
I think she is under the doctor’s hand. I believe 
the news of the duke af Ormond producing letters 
in the council of war, with orders not to fight, will 
surprise you in Ireland, , Lord-treasurer said in the 
house of lords that in a few days tlie treaty of peace 
should be laid before them ; and our court thol^ht 
it wrong to hazard a battle, and sacrifice many lives 
in such a Juncture. If the peace holds all will do 
well, otherwise I know not how we shall weather it. 
And it was reckoned as a wrong step in politics for 
’ lord-treasurer to open himself so much. The sec- 
tary would not go so far to satisfy the Whigs in th< 
house of commons ; but there all went swimmingly 
ITl say no more to you to-night, sirrahs, because I 

• “Some Reasons to prove that no pemon is obliged, by hia 
Principles as a 'Whig, to opixMe her Mi^ealy or the presenf 
Ministry.^’ 


must send away the letter, not by the bell, but early : 
and besides, I have not much more to say at this pre- 
sent writing. Docs MD never read at all now, pray 1 
But you walk prodigiously, I suppose. — ^You make 
nothing of walking to, to, to, ay, to Donybrook. I 
wall^ as much as 1 can, because sweating is good ; 
but 1*11 walk more if 1 go to Kensington. 1 sup- 
pose I shall have no apples this year neither. So 
I dined the other day with lord Rivers, who is sick 
at his country house, and he showed me all his cher- 
ries blasted. Night, dearest siri^s ; farewell, dear- 
est lives, love poor Pdfr. Farewell, dearest little .MD. 

LETTER THE FORTY-EIGHTH. 

Kemington. June 17, 1712. 

I HAVE been so tosticated about since my last, that 
I could not go on in my Journal manner, though my 
shoulder is a great deal better ; however, I feel violent 
pain in it, but 1 think it diminishes, and 1 havc^cut 
off some slices from my flannel. I have lodged here 
near a fortnight, partly for the air and exercise, 
partly to be near the court, where dinners are to be 
found. I generally get a lift in a coach to town, and 
in the evening 1 walk back. On Saturday I dined 
with the duchess of Ormond at her lodge near Sheen, 
and thought to get a boat as usual. I walked by the 
bank to Kew, but no boat, then to Mortlake, but no 
boat, and it was nine o’clock. At last a little sculler 
called, full of nasty people. 1 made him set me down 
at Hammersmith, so walked two miles to this place, 
and got here by eleven. Last night I had another 
such difficulty. 1 was in the city till past ten at 
night ; it rained hard, but no coach to be had. It 
gave over a little, and 1 walked all the way here, 
and got home by twelve. I love these shabby diffi- 
culties when they are over ; but I hate them, because 
they arise from not having a thousand pounds a-year. 

1 had your No. 30 about three days ago, which 1 will 
now answer. And first I did not relapse, but I came 
out before I ought ; and so, anclso, as 1 have told you 
in some of my last. The first coming abroad made 
jApeoplc think I was quite recovered, and I^had no 
more messages afterward. Well, but “ John Bull’* 
is not wrote by the person you imagine. It is too 
good for another to own. Had it been Grub-street, 

1 would have let people think as they please ; and I 
think that’s right : is not it now ! so flap your hand, 
alfU make wry mouths yourself, saucy doxy. Now ^ 
comes DD. Why, sirrahs, I did write in a fortnight 
my 47th ; and if it did not come in due time, can I help 
wind and weather ! am I a Laplander ? am I witch ! 
can I work miracles ! can I make easterly winds ! 
Now I am against Dr. Smith. I drink little water 
with my wine, yet I believe he Us right. Yet Dr. 
Cockburn told me a little wine would not hurt me ; 
but it is so hot and dry, and "water is so dangerous. The . 
worst thing here is my evenings at lord Masham’s, 
where lord-treasurer comes, and we sit till after 
twelve. But it is convenient I sh(fbld be among 
them for a white as muCh as possible. 1 need not 
tell you why. But I hope that will be at an end 
in a month or two one way or other, and I am re- 
solved R!%haU ; but I can’t go to Tunbridge, or' any- 
where elsc^ut of the way, in this Juncture. So Ppt 
designs for Templeoag (what a name is that!}. 
Whereabouts is that place! I hope not very far from 

. Higgins is here roaring that all is wrong ii\ 

Ireland, and would have me get him an audience ot 
lord-treasurer to tell him so ; but I will have nothing 
to do in it, no, not 1, faith. We have had no 
thunder till las^ night, and till tlien we were 
dead for want of rain ; but there fell a great deal : 
no field looked green. I reckon the queen will go 
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to Windsor in three or four weeks ; and if the secre- 
tary takes a house there, I shall be sometimes with 
him. But how aifectcdly Ppt talks of my being 
here all the summer ; which 1 do not intend, nor to 
stay one minute longer in England than becomes 
the circumstances I am in. I wish you would gd soon 
into the country, and take a good deal of it ; and 
where better than Trim! Joe will be your humble 
ser^iint, Parvisol your slave, and llayrnond at your 
command, for he piques himself on good manners. 

I have seen Dilly^ wife — and I have seen once or 
twice old Bradley here. He is very well, very old, 
and very wise: I believe I must go see liis wile when 
I have leisure. I should bo glad to see Goody Stoyte 
and her husband ; pray give them ray humble service, 
and to CatSierine, and to Mrs. Walls — I cannot be 
the least bit in love with Mrs. Walls— I suppose the 
cares of the husband increase with the fruitfulness of 
the wife. I am glad at heart to hear of Ppt’a good 
health ^ please to let her finish it by drinking waters. 

I hope DD had her bill, and has her money. Re- 
member to write a due time before the money is 
wanted, and be good girls, good dallarSj I mean, and 
no crying daliars. I heanl somebody corning up 
stairs, and forgot I was in the country ; and I was 
afraid of a visitor ; that is one advantage of being 
here, that 1 am not teased with solicitors. Molt, 
the chemist, is my acquaintance. My service to Dr. 
Smith. I sent the rpiestion to him about sir Walter'* 
Raleigh's cordial, and the answer he returned is in 
these w’ords : “ It is directly after Mr. Boyle*s re- 
ceipt.’* That commission is perfornred ; if he wants 
any of it, Molt shall use him fairly. I suppose Smith is 
one of your physicians. So now your letter is fully 
and impartially answered : not as rascals answer me : 

I believe, if 1 writ an essay upon a straw, I should 
have a shoal of answers : but no matter for that : 
you see I can answer without making any reficctions, 
as becomes men of learning. Well, hut now for the 
peace : why, we expect it daily ; hut the French 
have the staff in their own hands, and we trust to 
their honesty. I wish it were otlicrwise. Things 
are noA^in the way of being soon in the extremes oi^ 
well or ill. — I hope and believe the first. Lord 
Wharton is gone out of town in a rage, and curses 
himself and friends for ruining themselvea in defend- 
ing lord Marlborough and Godolphiii, and taking 
Nottingham into their favour. lie swcfirs he i^ll 
meddle no more during this reign ; a pretty speech 
at sixty-six, and the queen is near twenty years 
younger, and now in very good health ; for you 
must know her health is fixed by a certain reason, 
that she has done with braces (I must use the ex- 
pression), and not]}ing ill has happened to her since ; 
so she has a new lease of her life. Read the “ Letter 
to a Whig lord.*’ Do you ever read t Why don’t 
you sa^'sot I mean does DD read to Ppt? Do 
you walk 1 I think Ppt should walk to DD, as DD 
reads to Ppt, ^ for Ppt you must know is a good 
walker ; but not so good as Pdfr. 1 intend to dine 
to-day with Mr. Lewis : but it threatens rain ; and 
I shall be too late to get a lift ; and I must write 
to the bishop of Clogher. It is now tmi in the ' 
morning ; and this is all writ at a heat, farewell, 
dearest MD. « 

LETTER THE FORTT-NINTH. 

Kensington, July 1, 1712. 

I KEVisii was in a worse station for writing letters 
^an this ; fi)r 1 go to town early ; and when I come 
wjme at night 1 generally go ta lord Masham’s^ 
whm treasurer comes, and ,we stay Jill past 
twelve : but I am now reMolved to write Journals 


again, though my shoulder is not yet well ; for 1 
have still a few itching pimples, and a little pain 
now and then. It is now high cherry time with us ; 
take notice, is it so soon with you ? And we have 
early apricots ; and gooseberries are ripe. On Sun- 
day archdeacon Parnell came here to see me. It 
Seems he has been ill for grief of his wife’s death, 
and has been two months at Bath. He has a mind 
to go to Dunkirk with Jack Hill, and I persuade 
him to it, and have spoke to Hill to receive him ; 
but I doubt he won’t have spirit to go. 1 have made 
Ford gazetteer, and got two hundred pounds a-year 
settled on the employment by the secretaries -of state, 
beside the perquisites. It is the prettiest employ- 
ment in England of its bigness ; yet the puppy does 
not seem satisfied with it. I think people keep 
some follies to themselves, 4ill they have occasion to 
produce them. He thinks it not genteel enough, 
and makes twenty difficulties. It is impossible to 
make any man easy. His salary is paid him every 
week, if he pleases, without taxes or abatements. 
He has little to do for it. He has a pretty ofiice, 
with coals, candles, papers, &c. ; can frank what 
letters he will ; and his perquisites, if he takes care, 
may be worth one hundred pounds more. I hear 
the bishop of Clogh(*r is landing, or lavidcd, in Eng- 
land ; and I hope to see him in a few days. 1 was 
to see Mrs. Bradley on Sunday night. Iler young- 
est son is to marry sornebofly worth nothing, and 
her daughter was forced to leave lady Gilfard, be- 
cause she was striking up an intrigue with a foot- 
man who played well on the fiute. This is the 
mother’s account of it. Yesterday, the old bishop 
of Worcester,* who pretends to be a jjrophet, went 
to the queen by appointment, to prove to her ma- 
jesty, out of Dani(d and the Revelation, that four 
years hence there would be a war of religion ; that 
the king of Francd would be a protestant, and fight 
on their side ; that the popedom would be destroyed, 
&c. ; and declared that he would be content to give 
up his bishopric if it wrere not true. Lord-treasurer, 
who told it me, was by, and some others ; and I am 
told lord-treasurer confounded him sadly in his own 
learning, which made the old fool very quarrelsome. 
He is near ninety years old. Old Bradley is fat and 
lusty, and has lost ins palsy. Have you seen “ To- 
lund’s Invitation to Dismal?” [the carl of Notting- 
ham.] How do }ou like it? But it is an imitation 
of Horace, and perhaps you do not understand Ho- 
race. Here has been a great sweep of employments, 
and wc expect sti^l more rct#bvals. The court seems 
resolved to make thorough work. Mr. Hill intended 
to set out to-morrow for Dunkirk, of which he is 
appointed governor ; but he tells me to-day that he 
cannot go till Thursday or Friday. I wish it were 
over. Mr. Secretary tells me he is in no fear at ail 
that France will play tricks with us. If we have 
Dunkirk once, all is safe. We rail now all against 
the Dutch, who, indeed, have acted like knaves, 
fools, and madmen. Mr. Secretary is soon to be 
made a viscount. He desired I would draw the 
preamble of his patent ; but I excused myself from a 
wofk that might lose me a great deal of reputation, 
and get me very little. We would fain have the 
court make him an earl, but it will not be ; and 
therefore he will not take the title of Bolingbroke, 
which is lately extinct in the elder branch of his 
faasily. 1 have advised him to be called lord Pom- 
fret ; but he Ihinks that title is already in some other 
family ; and besides, he objects that it is in York- 
shire, where he has no estate ; but there is nothing 

• Dr. M^llliam Uoyd, bishop of Worcester, a man of leamiog, 
and author of a “ Hutory of the Qovorament of tlie Church/^ 
and other works. 
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iii that, and I love Pomfret. Don't you love Pom- 
fret 1 Why 1 'Tis in all our histories ; they are full 
of Pomfret-castle. But what's all tliis to you t You 
don't care for this! Is Goody Stoyte come to Lon- 
don 1 I have not heard of her yet. The dean of St. 
Patrick's never had the manners to answer my letter. 
I was the other day td see Steam and his wife. Shk 
is not half so handsome as when I saw her with you 
at Dublin. They design to pass the summer at a 
house near lord Somers's, about a dozen miles off. 
You never told me how my “ Letter to Lord-Trea- 
surer" passes in Ireland. I suppose you are drink- 
ing at this time Temple — something waters. Steele 
was arrested the other day for making a lottery di- 
rectly against an act of parliament. He is now un- 
der prosecution ; but they think it will bo dropped 
out of pity. I believe he will very soon lose his 
employment, for he has been mighty impertinent of 
late in his Spectators ; and I will never offer a word 
in his behalf. Raymond writes me word that the 
bishop of Meath [Dr. William Moreton] was going 
to summon me, in order to suspension for absence, 
if the provost had not prevented him. I am prettily 
rewarded for getting them their first-fruits with a 
p — . We have had very little hot weather during 
the whole month of June ; and for a week past we 
have had a great deal of rain, thotigh not every day. 
I am just now told that the governor of Dunkirk 
has not orders yet to deliver up the tow*n to Jack 
Hill and his forces, but expects them daily. This 
must put off Hill's journey a while, and I don't like 
these stoppings in such an affair. Go, get you gone, 
and drink your waters, if this rain has not spoiled 
them, saucy doxy. I have no more to say to you at 
present; but love Pdfr, and MD, and Me. And 
IMfr will love Pdfr, and MD, and Me. I wish you 
had taken an account when I sent money to Mrs. 
Brent. I believe I have not done it a great while. 
Farewell, dearest MD. 

LETTER THE FIFTIETH. 

Kensington, July 17, 1712. 

I AM w’eary of living in this place, and glad to leave 
it soon. The queen goes on Tuesday to Windsor, 
and 1 shall follow in three or four days after. I can 
do nothing here, going early to London, and coming 
late from it, and supping at lady Masham's. 1 dined 
to-day with the duke of Argyle at Kew, and would 
not go to the court to-night, because of WTiting to 
MD. The bishop of Ulogher hes been here this 
fortnight ; I see him as often as 1 can. Poor Master 
Ashe has a bad redness in his face ; it is St. An- 
thony's fire ; his face all swelled, and will break out 
in his check, but no danger. Since Dunkirk has 
been in our hands, Grub-street has been very fruit- 
ful. Pdfr has writ five or six Grub-street papers this 
last week. Have you seen “ Toland's Invitation to 
Dismal,** or “ Hue and Cry after Dismal,** or “ Bal- 
lad on Dunkirk," or " Agreement that Dunkirk is 
not in our hands 1" Poh?. you have seen nothing. 
I am dead here with the hot weather ; yet 1 ^Ik 
every night home, and believe it does me good : out 
my shoulder is not yet right ; itchings, and scr-tch- 
ings, and small achings. Did I tell you that I have 
made Ford gazetteer, with two hundred pounds 
a-year salary, besides perquisites t I had a letter 
lately from Parvisol, who says my canal looks v«ry 
finely ; I long to see it ; but no apples ; all blasted 
again. Ho tells me there will be a triennial visita- 
tion in August. I must send Raymond another 

S roxy. So now I will answer your letter, No. 30, 
ated June 17. Ppt writes as well os ever, for all 
her waters. I wish I had never come here, as often 


and as heartily as Ppt. What had I to do here 1 I 
have heard of the bishop's [of Meath] making me 
uneasy, but 1 did not think it was because I never 
wrote to him. A little would make me write to 
him, but I don't know what to say. I find I am 
oblid^d to the provost for keeping the bishop from 
being impertinent. Yes, Mrs. DD, but you would 
not be content with letters from Pdfr of six lines, or 
twelve either, faith. I hope Ppt will have done 
with the waters soon, and find benefit by them. I 
believe, if they were as far off as Wexford, they 
would dc as much good ; for I take the journ^ to 
contribute as much as anything. 1 can assure you, 
the- bishop of Clogher's being here does not in tlie 
least affect my staying or going. I never talked to 
Higgins but once in my life in the streef, and I be- 
lieve he and 1 shall hardly meet but by chance. 
What care I whether my “ Letter to Lord-Treasurer" 
be commended there or not I Why does not some- 
body among you answer it, as three or four Have 
done beret (I am now sitting with nothing but my 
bedgown, for heat.) Ppt shall have a great Bible, 
and DD shall be repaid her other book; but pa- 
tience ; all in good time : you are so hasty, a dog, 
would, &c. So Ppt has neither won nor lost. Why, 
mun, I play sometimes too at picket; that is pic- 
quet, I mean; but very seldom. — Out latet why, it 
is only at lady Masham's, and that is in our town ; 
*but I never come late here from London, except 
once in rain, when I could not get a coach. AVe 
have had very little thunder here ; none these two 
months. Why, pray, madam philosopher, how did 
the rain hinder the thunder from doing any harm 1 
I suppose it sqmnehed it. So here comes Ppt again 
with her little watery postscript. You bold drunken 
slut you ! drink Pdfr’s health ten times in a morn- 
ing! you are a whetter, faith. I sup MD's fifteen 
times every morning in milk porridge. There’s for 
you now — and there's for your letter, and every kind 
of thing — and now I must say something else. You 
hear secretary St. John is made viscount Boling- 
broke. I could hardly persuade him to take that 
^itlc, because the eldest branch of his faini^ had it 
in an earldom, and it was last }ear extinct. If he 
did not take it, I advised him to be lord Pomfret, 
which I think is a noble title. You hear of it often 
in the Chronicles, Pomfret-castle : but we believed 
it was among the titles of some other lord. Jack 
IiiU sent his sister a pattern of a head-dress from 
Dunkirk ; it was like our fashion twenty years ago, 
only not quite so high, and looks very ugly. I have 
made Trap chaplain to lord Bolingbroke, and he is 
mighty happy and thankful for it. Mr. Addison 
returned me my visit this morning He lives in our 
to\^. I shall be mighty retired, and mighty busy 
for a while at Windsor. Pray why don’t MD go to 
Trim, and see Laracor, and give me an account ot 
the garden, and the river, and the holly and the 
chcrry-trecs on the river walk 1 ^ 

19. I could not send this letter last post, being 
called away before I coultl finish it. I dined yester- 
day with lord -treasurer ; sat with him till ten at 
night ; could not find a minute for some business 
1 had vvuh him. He brought me to Kensington, 
and lord Bolingbroke would not let me go away till 
two ; and I am now in bed, very lazy and sleepy at 
nine. I must shave head, and face, and meet ford 
Bolingbroke at eleven, and dine again with lord- 
treasurer. To-day there will be another Grub, “ A 
Letter from the Pretender to a Whig Lord.” Grub- 
street has but ten days to live ; then an act of par- 
liament takes place that ruins it, by taxing every 
half-sheet at a half-penny. We have news just 
come, but not tlie particulars, that the earl of Albe- 
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marie, at tlie head of eight thousand Dutch, is 
beaten, lost tlie greatest part of his men, and himself 
made a prisoner. This perhaps may cool their 
courage, and make them think of a peace. The 
duke of Ormond has got abundance of credit Ipr his 
good conduct of affairs in Flanders. \Vc had a good 
deal of rain Iasi night, very refreshing. It is late, 
and I must rise. Don’t play at ombre in your 
waters, sirrah. Farewell, dearest MD. 


LETTER THE FIFTY-FIRST. 

Loudou. Aiig. 7, 1712. 

I HAD your No. 32 at Windsor ; I just read it, and 
immediately sealed it up agiun, and shall read it no 
more this twelvemonth at least. The reason of my 
resentment is, because you talk as glibly of a thing 
as if it were done, which, for aught I know, is far- 
thet froxn being done than ever, since 1 hear not a 
word of it, though the town is full of it, and the 
court always giving me joy and vexation. \ ou 
might be sure I Avould have let you know as soon 
as it was done ; but 1 believe you fancied 1 would 
not affect to tell it you, but let jou learn it from 
newspapers and reports. I remember ouly there was 
something in your letter about Me’s money ; and 
that shall be taken care of on the other side. I left 
Windsor on Monday last, upon lord Bolingbrokc’s* 
being gone to France ; and somebody’s being here 
that 1 ought often to consult with in an affair I am 
upon ; but that i)erson talks of returning to Windsor 
again, and I believe I shall follow him. I am now 
in a hedge lodging very busy, as I am every day till 
noon : so that this letter is like to be short, and you 
are not to blame me these two months ; for 1 pro- 
test, if 1 study ever so bard, 1 cannot in that time 
compass what I am upon.* We have a fever both 
here and at Windsor, which hardly anybody misses ; 
but it lasts not above three or four days, and kills 
nobody. The queen had forty servants down in it 
at once. 1 dined yesterday with lord-treasurer, but 
could no business, though he sent for me Ia| 
thought on purpose ; but he desires I w'ill dine with 
him again to-day. Windsor is a most delightful 
place, and at this time abounds in dinners. My 
lodgings look upon Eton and the Thames. I wish 
I were owner of them ; they belong to a prebend. 
God knows what was in your letter ; and if it- be xfbt 
answered, whose fault is it, saucy dallars Y Do you 
know that Grub-street is dead and gone Ikst week 1 
No more ghosts or murders now for love or money. 

1 plied it pretty close the last fortnight, and pub- 
lished at least seven penny papers of my o>vn, be- 
sides some of othA- people’s : but now every single 
half-sheet pays a half-penny to the queen. The 
“ Observator” is fallen ; the “ Medleys” are jumbled 
together with the “ Flying Post the « Examiner” 
is deadly sick; the “Spectator” keeps up, and 
doubles its prl^ ; 1 know not how long it will hold. 
Have you seen the red staifip the papers are marked 
with 1 Methiiiks it is worth a half-penny the stamp- 
ing. Lord Bolingbroke and Prior set out for France 
last Saturday. My lord’s business is to hdSten the 
peace before the Dutch are too much ma^ed, and to 
hinder France from carrying the jest of beating 
them too far. Have you seen the fourth part of 
John Built It is equal to the rest, and extremely 
good. The bishop of Clogher’s son has been ill of 
St. Anthony’s fire, but is now quite well. 1 was 
afraid his face would be spoiled, but it is not. Dilly 
is Just as he used to be, and puns |ia plentifully andtj 
' 93 btvdt The two brothers s^ oi^ another ; and I 
► History of the Four laM Years. 


think not the two sisters. Raymond wrote to me 
that ho intended to invite you to Trim. Are you, 
have you, will you be there Y Won’t you see poor 
Laracor Y Parvisol says 1 shall have no fruit. Blasts 
have taken away all. Pray observe the cherry-trees 
in the river walk ; but you are too lazy to take such 
a journey. If you have not ydur letters in due tirao 
for two months hence, impute it to my being tosti- 
cated between this and Windsor. Poor lord Win- 
chelsea is dead, to my great grief. He was a worthy 
honest gentleman, and particular friend of mine; 
and, what is yet worse, my old acquaintance, Mrs. 
Finch, is now countess of Winchelsea, the title being 
fallen to her husband, but without much estate. I 
have been poring my eyes all this morning, and it is 
now past two afternoon, so 1 shall take a little walk 
in the park. Do you play at ombre still Y Or is 
that off by Mr. Stoyte’s absence and Mrs. Manley’s 
grief 1 Somebody was telling me of a strange sister 
that Mrs. Manley ^hus got in Ireland, who dis- 
appointed you all al)out her being handsome. My 
service to Mrs. Walls. Farewell, dearest MD, FW, 
Me, Lele, rogues both ; love poor Pdfr. 


LETTER THE FIFTY-SECOND. 

Winthor, Sept. 15, 1712. 

I NEVER was so long without writing to MD as now 
since 1 left them, nor ever will again while I am 
able to write. 1 have expected from one week to 
another that something would be done in my own 
affairs; but nothing at all is, nor 1 don’t know 
wdien anylliing will, or whether any at all, so slow 
are people at doing favours. I have been much out 
of order of late with the old giddiness in my head. 
I took a vomit for^ it two dajs ago, and will take 
another about a clay or two hence. I have cat 
mighty little fruit ; yet 1 impute my disorder to that 
litUe, and shall hencefurtli wholly forbear it. I am 
engaged in a long work, and have done all I can of 
it, and wait for some papers from the ministry for 
materials for the rest; and they delay me, as if it 
were a favour I asked of them ; so that 1 have been 
idle here this good while, and it happened in a right 
time, when I was too much out of order to study. 
One is kept constaHjtly out of humour by a thousand 
unaccountable things in public proceedings ; and 
when 1 reason with some friends, we cannot con- 
ceive how affairs can last as they arc. God only 
knows, but it is a^ery melaficholy subject for those 
who have any near coucern in it. I am again en- 
deavouring, as I was last year, to keep people from 
breaking to pieces upon a hundred misunderstand- 
ings. One cannot withhold them from drawing 
different ways, while the enemy is watching to de- 
stroy both. See how my style is altered, by living 
and thinking, and talking among these people, in- 
stead of my canal and river, walk and willows. I 
lose all my money here among the ladies ; so that 1 
never play wlicii I can help it, being sure to lose. I 
have lost five pounds the five weeks I have been 
here, I hope Ppt is luckier at picquet with the 
dean and Mrs. Walls. The dean never answered 
my letter, and I have clearly forgot whether 1 sent a 
bill for Me in any of my last letters. I think I did ; 
pray let me know, and always give me timely notice, 
I wait here but to see what they will do for me; 
and whenever preferments are given from me, as**** 
said, I will come over. 

18. I have taken a vomit to-day, and hope I shall 
be better. I have been very giddy since I wrote 
what is before, yet not as I used to be : more fre- 
quent, but not so violent. Yesterday we were 
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alarmed with the queen’s being ill: she had an 
aguish and feverish fit ; and you never saw such 
countenances as we all had, such dismal melancholy. 
Her physicians from town were sent for ; but to- 
ward night she grew better ; to-day she missed her 
fit, and was up : we are not now in any fear ; it will 
be at worst but an ague, and we hope even that 
will not return. Lord-treasurer would not come 
liere from London, because it would make a noise, 
if he came before his usual time, which is Saturday, 
and he goes away on Mondays. The Whigs have 
lost a great support in the carl of Godolphin. It is 
a good jest to hear the ministers talk of him with 
humanity and pity, because he is dead, and can do 
them no more hurt. Lady Orkney,* the late king’s 
mistress, (who lives at a fine place, five miles from 
hence, called CUifden,)*and I, are grown mighty 
acquaintance. She is the wisest woman I ever saw ; 
and lord'treasurer made great use of her advice in 
the late change of affairs. I liearH lord Marlborough 
is growing ill of hWdiahetea ; which, if it be true, 
may soon carry him off ; and then the ministry will 
be something more at ease. AID has been a long 
time without writing to Pdfr, though they have not 
the same cai^se : it is seven weeks since your last 
came to my hands, which was No. 32, that you may 
not be mistaken. I hope Ppt has not wanted her 
health. You were then drinking waters. The doc- 
tor tells me I must go into a course of ateelt though 
I have not the spleen ; for that they can never give 
me, though I have as much provocation to it as any 
man alive. Bernage’s regiment is broke ; but he is 
upon half-pay. I have not seen him this long time ; 
but I suppose he is overrun with melancholy. My 
lord Shrewsbury is certainly designed to bo governor 
of Ireland ; and I believe the duchess will please 
the people there mightily. The Irish Whig leaders 
promise great things to themselves from this govern- 
ment : but great care shall be taken, if possible, to 
prevent them. Afra« Fcutoti has writ to me that she 
has been forced to leave lady GitTard, and come to 
town, for a rheumatism : that lady does not love to 
be troubled with sick people. Airs. Fenton writes 
to me as one dying, and desires I would think of 
her son : I have not answered her letter. She is 
retired to Airs. Povey’s. Is my aunt alive yeti and 
do you ever see herf I suppose she has forgot the 
loss of her son. Is Raymond’s new house quite 
finished 1 and docs he squander as he used to dol 
Has he yet spent all j|i8 wife’s fortune 1 I hear 
there arc five or six people putt%?ig strongly in for 
my livings ; God help ^hem ! But if ever the court 
should give me anything, I would recommend Ray- 
mond to the Duke of Ormond ; not tor any particu- 
lar friendship to him, but because it would be proper 
for the minister of Trim to have Laracor. You may 
keep the ^ gold studded snuif-box now ; for my 
brother Hill, governor of Dunkirk, has sent me the 
finest that^ever you saw. It is allowed at court that 
none in England comes near it, though it did not 
cost above twenty pouiflls. And the duchess of 
Hamilton has made me a pocket for it, lik^ a 
woman’s, with a belt and buckle (for, you know, I 
wear fio waistcoat in summer), and there are several 
divisions, and one on purpose for my box, oh, ho ! — 
We have had most delightful weather this whole 
week ; but illness and vomiting have hindered me 
from sharing in a great part of it Lady Mashim 
made the queen send to Kensington for some of her 
preserved ginger for me, which I take in the morn- 
ing, and hope it will do me good. Mm. Brent sent 
me a letter by a young fellow, a printer, desiring I 

* T.ady iBlisalwtli Villien, on whom Ring William sottled a 
large estiito in Ireland. 


would recommend him here, which you may tell her 
I have done : but 1 cannot promise what will come 
of it, for it is necessary they should be made free 
here before they can be employed. I remember I 
put tjie boy apprentice to Brent. I hope Parvisol 
has set my tithes well this year ; he has writ nothing 
to me about it; pray talk to him of it when you see 
him, and let him give me an account how things are. 
I suppose the corn is now otf the ground. 1 hope he 
has sold that great ugly horse. Why don’t you talk 
to him 1 , He keeps me at charges for horses thad I 
never ride : yours is large, and will never be good 
for anything. The queen will stay here about a 
month longer I suppose ; but lady Alusham will go 
in ten days to lie in at Kensington. Poor creature ! 
she fell down in the court here the othei^day. She 
would needs walk across it upon some displeasure 
with her chairmen, and w'as likely to be spoiled so 
near her time ; but we hope all is over for a black 
eye and a sore side : though 1 shall not be<it dksc 
till she is brought to bed. I find 1 can fill up a 
letter, some way or other, without a journal. If I 
had not a spirit naturally cheerful,* I should be very 
much discontented at a thousand things. Pray God 
preserve AID’s health, and Pdfr’s, and that I may 
live free from tlie envy and discontent that attends 
those who are thought to have more favour at court 
than they really possess. Love Pdfr, who loves MD 
above all things. Farewell, dearest, ten thousand 
times dearest, AID. 

LETTER THE FIFTY-THIRD. 

London. Oct. 9. 1712. 

I HAVE left Windsor these ten days, and am deep in 
pills with asafuitida and a steel bitter drink ; and I 
find my head much better than it was. I was very 
much discouraged ; for I used to be ill for three 
or four days together, ready to totter as I walked. 
1 take eight pills a-day, and have taken, I believe, 
a hundred and fifty already. . The queen, lord- 
treasurer, lady Alasham and 1 were all ill together, 
dbut are now all better ; only lady Alashancftexpeets 
every day to lie in at Kensington. There never was 
such a lump of lies spread about the town together as 
now. I doubt not but you will have them in Dub- 
lin before this comes to you, and all without the 
least ground of truth. 1 have been mightily put 
bftlk in something 1 am writing by my illness, but 
hope to fetch it up, so as to be ready when the par., 
liament meets. Lord-treasurer has had an ugly fit 
of the rheumatism, but it is now near quite well. 1 
was playing at one^wid^thirty with him and his family 
the other night. He gave us all twelvepence apiece to 
begin with : it put me in mind of^sir William Tem- 
ple. 1 asked both him and lady Alasham seriously 
whether the queen were at all inclined to a drapsy 1 
And they positively assured me she was nvot : so did 
her physician Arbuthnut, who always attends her. 
Yet these devils have spread that 9he has holes in 
her legs and runs at her nHvel, and 1 know not what. 
Arbuthnot has sent me from Windsor a pretty Dis- 
course upon Lying, and I have ordered the printer 
to comb* for it. It is a proposal for publishing a 
curious pifg:e, called *' The Art of Political Lying, 
in two volumes,” &c. And then there is an ab- 
stract of the first volume, just like those pamphlets 
which they cjill “The Works of the Learned.” 
Pray get it when it comes out. The queen hais a 
little of the gout in one of her hands. 1 believe she 
will stay a month still at Windsor. Lord- treasurer 

* ■ His life is a moiifnrul aod striking instance of the power of 
disappointment totally to subvert natural cbeerfhlness. to tako 
.iway the value of every good, and aggravate real by imoginury 
evil. 
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showed me the kindest letter from her in the world, 
by which I picked out one secret, that there Will be 
soon made some knights of the Garter. You know 
another is fallen by lord Godolphin’s death : he will 
be buried in a day or two at Westminster Abbey. 

I saw Tom Leigh in town once. The bish&p of 
Clogher has taken his lodging for the winter ; they 
ai-e all well. I hear there are in town abundance of 
people from Ireland ; half-a-dozen bishops at least. 
The poor old bishop of Loudon,* at past fourscore, 
feV down backward going up stairs, and I think 
broke or cracked his skull ; yet is now recovering. 
Th& town is as empty as at midsummer ; and if 1 
had not occasion for physic, I would be at Windsor 
still. Did 1 tell you of lord Rivers* will? He has left 
legacies to about twenty paltry old whores by name, 
and not a farthing to any friend, dependent, or rela- 
tion : he has left from his only child, lady Barrymore,*’ 
her mother’s estate, and given the whole to his heir- 
mafe, \ popish priest, a second cousin, who is now 
earl Rivers, and whom he used in his life like a foot- 
man. After him it goes to his chief wench and 
bastard. Lord-treasurer and lord-cham])erlain arc 
executors of this hopeful will. I loved the man, but 
detest his memory. We hear notliiiig of peace yet: 

I believe verily tlie Dutch are so Avilful because they 
are told the queen cannot live. I had poor MD’s 
letter, No. 32, at Windsor : but I could not answer 
it then ; Pdfr was very sick then : and, besides, it*| 
Avas a A'ery inconvenient place to AA’ritc letters from. 
You ** thought to come home the same day, and 
stayed a month that Avas a sign the place AV'as 
agreeable. I should love such a sort of jaunt. Is 
that lad Swenton a little more fixed than he used to 
be 1 1 think you like the igirl very avcU. She has left 
otf her grave airs, 1 suppose. 1 am noAv told lord 
Godolphin was buried last night. — O poor Ppt (Mrs. 
Johnson). I believe 1 escaped the new fever, for the 
same reason that Ppt did, because I am not avcU ; 
but Avhy should DD escape it, pray She is melthifful, 
you kuoAV, and ought to have the fever ; but I hope 
it is now too late, and she Avont have it at all. 
Some physicians here talk very melancholy, and^ 
think it foreruns the plague, Avhich is actually at 
Hamburgh. I hoped Ppt Avould have done Avith her 
illnQ|Ss ; but I think Ave botli have the faculty never 
to pktt Avith a disorder for ever ; we are very constant. 

I have had my giddiness tAventy-three years by fits. 

Mrs. Raymond neA'er have done lying-ift^l 

intends to leave beggars enough ; for I dare say 
he hns squandered away the best part of his fortune 
already, and is not out of debt. I had a letter from 
him lately. 

October 11. Lord-treasurer sent for me yesterday 
and the day befor^to sit with him, because he is not 
yet qu'te well enough to go abroad ; and 1 could not 
finish my letter. How the deuce come 1 to be so 
exact in your money 1 Just seventeen shillings and 
eightpence more than due ; 1 believe you cheat me. 
Ppt makes a petition ivith many apologies. John 
DauA'ers, you know, is lady Gifford’s friend. The 
rest I never heard of. I tell you Avhat, as things are 
at present, 1 cannot possibly speak to lord-treasurer 
for anybody. 1 need tell you no more. SAiething 
or nothing will be done in my own affgirs ; if the 
former, I will be a solicitor for your sister ; if the 
latter, I have done with courts for ever. Opportuni- 
ties will often fall in my way if I am used well, and 
1 will then make it my business. It is my delight 
to do good offices for people who want and deserve 

Vk Compton, translated to that seefiomthe bishop- 
ric of Oxford, in 1675. , ^ ^ t 

Elwabeth; married to James, the fourth Earl of Bar- 
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it, and a tenfold delight to do it to a relation of Ppt, 
whose affairs Pdfr has so at heart. I have taken 
down his name and his case (not her case) ; and 
Avhenever a proper time comes 1 will do all 1 can : 
that is enough to say when 1 can do no more ; and I 
beg >oui' pardon a thousand times that 1 cannot do 
better ; I hope the dean of St.«Patrick’B (Dr. Sterne) 
is well of his fever : he has neA'er wrote to me : 1 am 
glad of it ; pray don’t desire him to write. I have 
dated your bill late, because it must not commence, 
young Avomen, till the first of November next. O, 
faith, I must be iee ; yes, faith, must I ; else Ave shall 
cheat Pdfr. Are you good houseAvives and readers 1 
Are you Avalkers 1 I know you are gamesters. Are 

you drinkers t Are you hold, I must go no 

further, for fear of abusing fine ladies. ParA'isol has 
not sent me one word howi he set this year’s tithes. 
Pray, ask Avhether tithes set Avell or ill this year. 
Bishop of Killaloe tells me wool bears a good rate in 
Ireland ; but how ^ corn t I dined yesterday with 
lady Orkney, and Ave sat alone from tAvo till eleven 
at night. — Vou huA'e heard of her, I suppose. I 
haA'c twenty letters upon my hands, and am so lazy 
and so busy, I cannot answ er tlicm, and they groAV 
upon me for several months. Have I any apples at 
Laracorl It is strange every year shou4<l blast them, 
Avlieu I took so much care for shelter. Lord Boling- 
hroke has been idle at his country house this fort- 
night, Avhich puts me backAvard in business 1 have. 

I am got into an ordinary room two pair of stairs, 
and see nobody if I can help it ; yet some puppies 
have found me out, and my man is not sucli an 
artist ns Patrick at denying me. Patrick has been 
soliciting to come to me again, but in vain. The 
printer has been here with some of the neAV whims 
printed, and has taken up my time. I am just going 
out, and can only bid you farewell. Farewell, 
dearest little iMD, &c. 

LETTER TUE^^IFTY-FOURTH. 

Londuii, Oct. 28, 1712. 

I HAVR been in pliysic this month, and have been 
better these three Avecks. I stop my physic by the 
doctor’s orders, till he sends me farther directions. 
DD groAVS politician, and longs to hear the peace is 
proclaimed. 1 hope Ave shall have it soon, for the 
Dutch are fully humbled ; aud Prior is just come 
over from France for a few days — I suppose upon 
some important afiair. I saw him last night, but 
had no private talk Avith him. Stocks rise upon his 
coming. As for my stay innEngland it cannot be 
long now, so tell my friends. The parliament will 
not meet till after Christmas, and by that time the 
Avork 1 am doing will be over, and then nothing 
shall keep me. I am very much discontented at 
Parvisol, about neglecting to sell my horses, &c. 

Lady Masham is not yet brought to-bed ; but wc 
expect it daily. I dined with her to-day. Lord 
Bolingbroke returned about tAvo months ago, and 
Prior about a week ; and goes back (Prior I mean) 
in a few days. Who told ,you of my snuff-box and 
pocket T Did 11 I hail a letter to-day from Dr. 
Co^iill, desiring me to get Raphoe for dean Sterne, 
and the deanery for myself. I shall indeed, I have 
Buch obligations to Sterne. But however, if I am 
asked who Avouid make a good bishop, I shall name 
him before anybody. Then comes another letter, 
de^ring 1 would recommend a provost, supposing 
that Pratt (avIio has been here about a week) will 
certainly bo promoted ; but I believe he will not. 
I presented Pratt to lord-treasurer, and truly young 
Molyneux would haA'e had mo present him too ; but 
I directly answered him I would not, unless he had 
business with him. He is the son of one Mr. Moly- 
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ncux of Ireland. His father wrote a book 1 sup-i 
pose you know it^ Here is the duke of Marlborough 
going out of England (lord knows why), which 
causes many speculations. Some say he is conscious 
of guilt, and dare not stand it. Others think he has 
a mind to fling an odium on the government, as who 
should say that one wlm has done such great services 
to his country cannot live quietly in it, by reason of 
the malice of his enemies. I have helped to patch 
up these people together once more. God knows 
how long it may last. 1 was to-day at a trial be- 
tween lord Lansdown and lord Carteret, two friends 
of mine. It W'as in the queen’s bench, for about six 
thousand a-year (or nine I think). I sat under lord 
chief justice Parker, and his pen falling down I 
reached it up. He made me a low bow ; and I 
was going to whisper him^hat ** 1 had done good for 
evil ; for he would have taken mine from me.” 1 
told it lord-treasurer and Bolingbroke. Parker would 
not have known me, if several Iq^'ds on the bench, 
and in the court, bowing, had not turned everybody’s 
eyes and set them a whispering. 1 owe the dog a 
spite, and will pay him in two months at farthest, if 
1 can. So mucii for that. But you must have chat, 
and I must say every sorry thing that comes into my 
licad. They say the queen will stay a month longer 
at Windsor. These devils of G nib-street rogues, 
that write the ** Plying Post” and ** Medley” in 
one paper, will not be quiet. They are ahvays maul- 
ing lord-treasurer, lord Bolingbroke, and me. We 
have the dog under prosecution, but Bolingbroke is 
not active enougli ; hut 1 hope to swinge him. He 
is a Scotch rogue, one Ridpath. They get out upon 
bail, and write on. We take them again, and get 
fresh bail ; so it goes round. They say some learned 
Dutchman has wu'ote a book, proving by civil law 
that we do them wrong by this peace ; but 1 shall 
sfiow, by plain reason, that we have sutfered the 
wrong, and not they. 1 toil like a horse, and have 
hunt] reds of letters still to ci^aa : and squeeze a line 
out of each, or at least the seeds of a line. Strafford 
goes back to Holland in a day or two, and I hope 
our peace is very near. I liave about thirty pages 
more to write, (that is to be extracted), which will 
he sixty in print. It is the most troublesome part 
of all, and 1 cannot keep myself private, though 1 
stole into a room up two pair of stairs when I came 
from Windsor ; but my present man has not yet 
learned his lesson of denying me discreetly. 

30. The duchess of Ormond found me out to-day, 
and made me dine with Her. Lad^ Masham is still 
expecting. She has had a cruel cold. I could not 
finish my letter last p</Bt for the soul of me. Lord 
Bolingbroke has had my papers these six weeks, 
and done nothing to them. Is Tisdail yet in the 
world 1 I propose writing controversies, to get a 
name with posterity. The duke of Ormond will not 
be over these three or four days. I design to make 
him join with me in settling all right among our 
people. I have ordered the duchess to let me have 
an hout; with the duke aW his first coming, to give 
him a true state of persons and things. 1 believe 
the duke of Shrewsbury will hanily be declaAd 
your governor yet; at least, I think so now; but 
resolutions niter very often. Duke Hamilton gave 
me a pound of snuff to-day, admirably good. I wish 
DD had it, and Ppt too, if she likes it. It cost me a 
quarter of an hour of his politics, which 1 was forcod 
to hear. Lady Orkney is making me a writing- 
table of her own contrivance, and a bed nightgown. 
She is perfectly kind, like a mother. I think the 
devil was in it the other day that 1 should talk to 

* The Cum of Irelaud'a being-ISoand by Acts of I*arlianieut 
in Eiiglaad stated, 8vo. 1698. 


her of an ugly squinting cousin of hervi and the 
poor lady herself, you know, squints like a dragon. 
The other day we had a long discourse with her 
about love ; and she told us a saying of her sister 
FiUharding, which I thought excellent, “ that in 
men, hesire begets love, and in women, love begets 
desire.'* We have abundance of our old criers still 
hereabouts. 1 hear every morning your women 
with the old satin and taffata, &c., the fellow with 
old coats, suits, or cloaks. Our weather is abomin- 
able of late. We have not two tolerable days in 
twenty. .1 have lost money again at ombre with 
lord Orkney and others ; yet, after all, this year 1 
have lost but threc-aiid-tweuty shillings; so that, 
considering card-money, I am no loser. 

Our society hath not yet renewed Iheif mcetin'gs. 
,1 hope we ^hall continue to 'do some good this 
winter; and lord -treasurer promises the academy 
for reforming our language shall soon go forward. 
1 must now go hunt those dry letters for materials. 
You will see something very noteable, 1 hope. So 
much for that. God Almighty bless you ! 

LETTER THE FIFTY-FIFTH. 

London, Nov. 15, 1718. 

Befoue this comes to youi hands you will have 
heard of the most terrible accident that hath almost 
ever happened. This morning at eight my man 
Drought me word that duke Hamilton had fought 
with lord Mohiin, and killed him, and was brought 
home wounded. 1 immediately seift him to the 
duke’s house, in St. James’s-square ; but the porter 
could hardly answer for tears, and a great rabble 
was about the house. In short, they fought at seven 
this morning. The dog Mohuu was killed on the 
spot; and, while the duke was over him, Mohun 
shortened his sword, stabbed him at the shoulder 
to the heart. The duke was helped toward the 
cakehouse by the ring in Hyde-park (where they 
fought), and died on the grass, before he could reach 
the house ; and was brought hotne in his coach by 
eight, while the poor duchess was asleep. Macartney 
Ihd one Hamilton vvere the seconds, who^fought 
likewise, and are both fled. 1 am told that a foot- 
man of lord Mohun’.s stabbed duke Hamilton, and 
some say Macartney did so too.>^ Mohun gave the 
aiiVout, and yet sent the challenge. 1 am iuflnitely 
concerned for the poor duke, who was a frank, 
honest, good-natured man. I loved him very wotf* 
and 1 think he loved me better. He had the greatest 
mind in the world to have me go with him to France, 
but durst not tell it me ; and those he did tell said 1 
could not be spared, which was true. They have 
removed the poor duchess to a lodgpig in the neigh- 
bourhood, where I have been with her two hours, 
and am just come away. I never saw so melancholy 
a scene ; for indeed all reasons for real grief belong 
to her ; nor is it possible for anj body to be a greater 
loser in all regards. She has moved ^ny very soul. 
The lodging was inconvenient, and they w’ould have, 
removed her to another ; hut 1 would not suffer it, 
because it had no room backward, and she must have 
bemi tortured with the noise of the Grub-street scream 
ers mentSni’ig her husband’s murder in her ears. 

I believe •yon have heard the story of my escape 
ill opening the band-box sent to the lord-treasurer,** 

■ 'fhe quarrel .‘ippeai‘C<l to Ihs forced on the duke, but them 
are doubts, tlmt hu received foul pluy. 

A ro|>ort of a conspiuu^. by standing the lord-treasurer a 
box. with three pistols, whose triggers l^ing tied to Uie cover, 
they would have gone ulf. at the (»pening of the box. hud nut 
the same been prevented by Swi't. who, being then in tiie 
T^ni, while his iordsnip was dressing, susfected eomethiug, 
and opened the box in such a maimer that no mischief was 
d 
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The prints haye told‘ a thousand lies of it ; butsat 
last we gave them a true account of it at length, 
printed in **The Eveniug;'* only 1 would not suffer 
them to name me, haying been so often named be- 
fore, and teased to death with questions. 1 wonder 
how I came to have so much presence of 'mind, 
which is usually not^my talent ; but so it pleased 
Qod, and 1 saved myself and him, for there was a 
bhllet-piece. A gentleman told me that if I had 
been killed the Whigs would have called it a judg- 
ntent, because the barrels \iere of inkhoms, with 
which I nad done them so much mischief. There 
' was a pure Grub-street of it, full of lies and incon- 
fiistetlibies. I do n6t like these things at all, and I 
wish myaelf more and more among my willows. 
Ttter^ is & devilish spirit among people, and the 
inhiistry must exert"' themselves, or sink. Night, 
dearest sirrahs, 1*11 go to sleep. 

16. I thought to have finished this yesterday ; but 
. wtft toe much disturbed. 1 sent a letter early this 

morning to lady Masham, to beg her to write some 
comforting words to the poor duchess. 1 dined to- 
day with lady Masham at Kensington, where she is 
expecting these two months to lie in. She has pro- 
mised me to get the queen to write to the duchess 
kindly on this occasion ; and to-morrow I will beg 
lord^treasurcr to visit and comfort her. 1 have been 
with hel two hours again, and find her worse. 
Her violences not so frequent, but her melancholy*' 
more formal and settled. She has abundance of wit 
and spirit ; abjtut thirty-three years old ; handsome 
and airy, a^d seldom spared any body that gave her the 
least provocation ; by which she had many enemies 
and few friends. Lady Orkney, her sister-in-law, is 
come to town on this occasion, and has been to see 
her, tend behaved herself with great liumanity. They 
have b«#lh alway| very ill together, and the poor 
, (Idch^s could not have patience when peojile told 
her I went often to lady Orkney*s. But 1 arn re- 
' ^qlred^ make them friends ; for the duchess is now 
no more the object of envy, and must learn humility 
«from the severest master, AfHiction. 1 design to 
make Ale ministry put out a proclamation (if it cait 
; found proper) against that villain Macartney. 
W%fit shall we do with these murderers 1 1 cannot 

this letter to-night, and there is no occasion, 
^for 1 cannot send it till Tuesday, and the coroner’s 
ifiquest on the' duke’s body is to be to-morrow. And 
l^h^l know more. But what rare you for all tliis 1 
InMfMD is sorry for Pdfr’s friends; and this is a 
very surprising event. *Tis late, and I’ll go to bed. 
^This looks like Journals. Night. 

17. I was to-day at noon with the duchess of 
Hamilton again, ^ter 1 had been with lady Orkney, 

^a^d charged her To be kind to her sister in affliction. 
The duchess told me lady Orkney had been with 
her, and that she did not treat her as gently as she 
ought. They hate one another, but 1 will try to 
patch it up. I have been drawing up a paragraph 
for the Post iJoy, to be out to-morrow, and as mali- 
cious as possible, and ve^ proper for Abel Roper, 
the printer of it. 1 dined at lord-treasurer’s at six 
in the evening, which is his usual hour of returning 
from Windsor ; he promised to visit the dfibhess to- 
morrow, and sa^-s he has a message toiler from the 
queen. ’Tis late : I have stayed till past one with 
him. So night, dearest MD. 

IB. The committee of council is to sit this after- 
noon upon the affair of duke Hamilton's murder, 
and 1 hope a proclamation will be out against 
Macartney. 1 whb just ^noyr ('tis now noon) with 
the duchess, to let hejr ^know lord-treasqrer will s^B 
her. ' She is mightily indisposed. The Jury have 
kot yet broiji{^t in th^r verdict upon the coroner’s 


inquest. We suspect Macartney stabbed the duke 
while he was fighting. The queen and lord-trea- 
surer are in great concern at this event. 1 dine to- 
day again with lord-treasurer, . but must send this 
to the post-office before, because else I shall not 
have time ; he usually keeps me so late. Ben Tuoke 
bid me write to DD to send hcncertificate, for it is high 
time it should be sent, he says. Pray make Parvisol 
write to me, and send me a general account of niy 
affairs ; and let him know I shall be over in spring, 
and that by all means he sells the horses. Prior has 
kissed the queen’s hand, and will return to France 
in a few days, and lord Strafford to Holland ; and 
now the king of Spain has renounced his pretensions 
to France, the peace must follow very soon unavoid- 
ably. You must no more call Philip duke of Anjou, 
for we now acknowlcdge.Jiim king of Spain. Dr. 
Pratt tells me you are all mad in Ireland with play- 
house frolics and jtrologues, and 1 know not what. 
The bishop of Clof^er and his family are well : they 
have heard from you lately, or you from them, I 
have forgot which : I dined there the other day, but 
the bishop came not till after dinner, and our meat 
and drink was very so so. Mr. Vcdcau was with 
me yesterday, and inquired after you. He w’as a 
lieutenant, and is now brokfii,^and rpoii half-pay. 
He asked me nothing for himself, hut wanted an 
cniploymeut for a friend, “ who would give a hand- 
some pair of gloves.” One Hales sent me up a 
letter the other day, which said jou lodged in his 
house, and therefore desired I would get him a civil 
employment. I would nc»t be within, and have 
directed my man to give him an answer that I never 
open letters brought me by the writers, &c. 1 was 
complaining to a lady that 1 wanted to mend an 
employment from forty to sixty pounds a-jear, in 
the salt-office, and thought it bard 1 could not do it. 
She told me one* Mr. Griffin should do it. And 
afterward I met Griffin at her lodgings ; and he 
was, as I found, had been accpiaintcd with. 

I named Fil by to him, Igud hi6' abode somewhere 
near NaiitwicL He said frankly he had formerly 
examined the man, and found he understood very 
little of his business ; but if he heard he mended he 
would do what I desired. I will let it rest a while, 
and then resume it ; and if Ppt writes to Filby, she 
may advise him to diligence, &c. 1 told Griffin 

positively I would have it done if the man mended. 
This is an account of Ppt’s commission to her most 
humble servant Pdfr. 1 have a world of writing to 
finish, and little, time; th<!Be toads of ministers are 
so slow in their ihelps. This makes me sometimes 
steal a week from the exactness 1 used to write to 
MD. Farewell, dearest little MD, &c. Smoke the 
folding of my letters of late. 

LETTER THE FIFTY-SIXTH. 

London, DtH^ember 12. 1712. 

Here is now a strange thing ; a letter from MD un- 
answered : never was bc^rc. I am slower, and MD 
is faster : but the last was owing to DD’s ceftificate. 
Wfiy could it not be sent before, pray now t Is it so 
hard for DD to prove she is alive 1 I protest solemnly 
I am not able to write to MD for other business, but 
I will renew my Journal method next time. I find 
it is easier, though it contains nothing but where I 
dine, and the occurrences of the day. I will write 
now but once in three weeks till this business is off 
my hands, which must be in sixt I think, at farthest. 
O ! Ppt, I remember your reprimanding me for med- 
dling in other people’s affairs ; I have enough of it 
now, with a vengeances Two women have been 
here six times a-picce ; I never saw them yet. Thf 
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first 1 haTC despatched with a letter ; the other I 
must sec, and tell her I can do nothings for her : she 
is wife of one Mr. Connor, an old college acquaint- 
ance, and comes on a foolish errand for some old 
pretensions tliat will succeed when 1 am lord-trea- 
surer. I am got up two pair of stairs, in a private 
lodging, and have ordered all my friends not to dis- 
cover where 1 am ; yet every morning two or three 
sets are plaguing me, and my present servant has not 
yet his lesson perfect of denying me. 1 have written 
a hundred and thirty pages in folio, to be printed, 
and must write thirty more, which will make a large 
book of four sliilliiigs.* I wish I knew an opportu- 
nity of sending you some snuff. I will watch who 
goes to Ireland, and do it if possible. 1 had a letter 
from Parvisol, and find Jhe has set my livings very 
low. Colonel Hamilton, who was second to duke 
Hamilton, is tried to-day. I suppose he is come off, 
but have not heard. 1 dined with lord-treasurer, 
but left him by nine, and '\dsited some people. Lady 
Betty, his daughter, will be married on Monday next 
(as 1 suppose) to the marquis of Caermarthen. I 
did not know your country place had been Portrainc,** 
till you told me so in your last. Has Swanton taken 
it of Wallist That WalUs was a grave, wise coxcomb. 
God be thanked that Ppt is better of her disorders. 
God keep her so. The pamphlet of ** Political 
Lying ’* is written by Dr. Arbuthnot, the author of 
John Bull ; 'tis very pretty, but not so obvious to be 
understood. Higgins, first cliaplain to duke Hamil- 
ton 1 Why, duke Hamilton never dreamt of a chap- 
lain, nor 1 believe ever heard of Higgins. You are 
glorious newsmongers in Ireland^ — Dean Francis, sir 
Richard Levinge, stuff: and Pratt, more stuff. AVe 
have lost our fine frost here ; and Abel Roper tells 
me you have had floods in Dublin ; ho, have you 1 
Oh ho ! Swanton seised Portrainc, now I understand 
you. Ay, ay, now I sec Portr^ne at the top of your 
letter. 1 never minded it before. Now to your 
second. No. 36. Ho, ycff read one of the Grub- 
streets about the bftnd-box. The Whig papers have 
abused me about the band-box. God help me, what 
could I do 1 I fairly ventured my life. There is a 
particular account of it in tlic ** Postboy'* and 
“ Evening Post" of that day. Lord-treasurer has 
had the seal sent him that sealed the box, and direc- 
tions where to find the oilier pistol in a tree in 
St. James's Park, which lord Bolingbroke's mes- 
senger found accordingly ; but who scut the present 
is not yet known. D:kc HamUton avoided the 
quarrel as much as possible according to the foppish 
rules of honour in practice. What signified your 
writing angry to Filby 1 I hope you said nothing of 
hearing from me. Heigh I do you write by candle- 
light 1 naughty, naughty, naughty dallah, a hundred 
times, for doing so. O faith, DD, I'll take care of 
myself! The queen is in town, and lai|y Masham's 
month of lying-in is within two days of being out. 
I was at the christening on Monday. 1 could not 
get the^ child named RobJ^ after lord-treasurer ; it 
is Samuel, after the father. My brother Ormond 
sent me some chocolate to-day. I wish you Had 
share of it ; they say it is good for me, and I design 
to drink some in the morning. Our society meets 
next Thursday, now the queen is in town j and lord- 
treasurer assures me that the society for reforming 
tlie language shall soon be esta'blished. I have gi^n 
‘ away ten shillings to-day to servants. What a stir 
is here about your company and vis^I Charming 
. company, no doubt ; now, 1 keep no company, nor 
have I any desire to keep any. I never go to a coffee- 
house nor a taveyn, nor haye I touched a card since I 

• History of the Peace of Utrecht 

^ Or Portraen, seven miles finm Dublin. 


left Windsor. I make few visits, nor go to levees ; my 
only debauch is sittipg late where I dine, if 1 like the 
company. I have almost dropped the duchesses of 
Shrewsbury and Hamilton, and several others. Lprd- 
treasurer, the ,duke of Ormond, and lady Orkney,' are 
all that I see very often. 0 yes, and lady Masham and 
lord Bolingbroke, and one or two private friends. I ' 
make no figure but at court, where I affect to tutn 
from a lord to the meanest of my acquaintance, and 
I love to go there oft Sundays to see the world. 
But, to say the tru^, I am growing weary of it. * I 
dislike a million of things in the course of public^ 
affairs ; and if I were to stay here much longer, I am 
sure 1 should ruin myself with endeavouring to mend 
them. 1 am every day invited into scheiq^s of doing 
this, but I cannot find any that will probably s]|ic- ‘ 
ceed. It is impossible to save people against their 
own will ; and I have been too much engaged in 
patchwork already. Do you understand all this 
stuff t No. Well then, you arc now returned to 
ombre a^d the dean, and Christmas ; I wish you a 
very merry one ; and pray don't lose your money, ’ 
play upon AVatt AVelch's game. Night, siiprahs, it 
is late, Pll go to sleep ; I don't sleep well, and 
therefore never dare to drink coffee or tiea after 
dinner : but I am very sleepy in a morning. This 
is the effect of wine and years. Night, de^st MD. 

• 13. Morning. I am so very sleepy in the morning 
that my man wakens me above ten times ; and now 
I can tell you no news of this day. ^ere is a rest- 
less dog, crying “ cabbages and savoyl," plagues mo 
every morning about this time ; he is now at it. I 
wish his largest cabbage were sticking in Ifls throAt). 

I lodgA over against the house in Little Rider-tfreet 
where DD lodged. Don't you remember,«ipismB6l 
To-night I must see the abbe Gautier, to. fstusome 
particulars for my history. It wa# he who was ^ 
employed by France in the overtures of peace, 

I have not had time this month to see him ; he is ; 
but a puppy too. Lady Orkney has just sent to 
invite me to dinner ; she has not given me the bed^ 
•lightgovn ; besides, 1 am come very much tff from 
writing in bed, though I am doing it this minu^; 
but I stay till my tire is burnt up. My grate is yeqp' 
large ; two bushels of coal in a week ; but I sa^e it 
in lodgings. I^brd Abercom is come to London, 
and he will plague me, and 1 can do him no service. ^ 
Tf!e duke of Shrewsbury goes in a day or two ' 
France, perhaps to-day. We shall have a peacevi^ 
soon ; the Dutch are almost entirely agreed, and, if 
they stop we shall make it without them ; that hW 
been resolved. One squire Jones, a scoundrel in 
my parish, has writ to me, to desire 1 would engage 
Joe Beaumont to give him his interest for parliament- 
man for him : pray tell Joe this ; and if he designed’"'^ 
to vote for him already, then he may tell Jones that 
I received his letter, and that I writ to Joe to do 
it. If Joe be engaged for any other, then he may 
do what he will : and Parvisol may fiiiy he spoke to 
Joe, and J oe is engaged, I received three pair of 

fine thread stockings from Joe lately. Pray, thank him 
when you see him ; and that I say they are very fine 
and gooQ (I never looked at them yet, but that*A , 
no matter. This is a fine day. I am ruined with 
coaches and chairs this twelvepenny weather. I 
must see my brother Ormond at eleven, aiid then the ’ 
duehess of Hamilton, with whom I doubt ;! am in 
disgrace, not having seen her these ten days. ' 1 send 
this to-day, and must finish it now; and perhaps 
some people may come and hinder me ; for n is ten 
^'clock (but not skaving-da^), and 1 must be abroad 
at eleven. Abb^ Gautier sends me word I. cannot 
see him to-night; p — take him! I don*t value 
, anything but one letter he has of ^Pb1^cum*B shovr* 
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ing the roguery of the Dutch. Did not the ** Con- 
duct of the Allies" make you great politicians 1 Faith, 
1 believe you are not quite so ignorant as I thought 
you. I am glad to hear you walked so much in the 
country. Does DD ever read to you, young woman ? 
O, faith! I shall find strange doings when I come 
home ! Here is somebody coming &at I must see 
that wants a little place ; the son of cousin Rooke's 
eldest daughter, that died many years ago. He is 
heje. Farewell, dearest MD, FW, Me, Lele. 

c LETTER THE FIFTY-SEVENTH. 

London. Dec. IS. 1713. 

Our society was to meet to-day ; but lord Harley, 
who was p^sident this week, could not attend, being 
gone to^iyimbledon with his new brother-in-law, 

youi% marquis of Caermarthen, who married 
lady Bet^ Harley on Mondy last; and lord-trea- 
9urpr is at Wimbledon too. However, half a dozen 
of ua ihet, and I propose our meetings should be 
once a fortnight ; for, between you and me, we do 
;iio good. It cost me nineteen shillings tb-day for 
my Clut» S I don’t like it. We have terrible 

, snowy slobbery weather. Lord Abercom is come to 
. town, a^ will see me, whether I will or not. You 
^koowhh has a pretence to a dukedom in France 
[of Chftti^erault], which duke Hamilton was solicit- 
ing for I out Abercom' resolves to spoil their title, if 
they will not allow him a fourth part; and I have 
advised the di^ess to compound with him, and have 
made the mii«ry of my opinion. Night, dear siiv 
rahsj^MD.^ 

19. Ho]jg agreeable it is in a morning for Pdfr to 
Writ^oilBlals a^in 1 It is as natural as mother’s 
mill^ow I am got into it. Lord-treasurer is re- 
turned from Wimbledon, (’tis not above eight miles 
cC) and sent for ^me to dine with him at five ; but 

the grace to be abroad, and dined with some 
others, honest Ben Tooke, by inyitation. The 
duchess Ormond promised me her picture, and 
coming home to-night Lfoun^ bers and the duke’s 
both ii^my^chamber. Was not {hat a pretty civi[ 
•qrprisel Yes, and they are in fine gilded frames 
too. I am writing a letter to tharik her : which I 
I will send to-morrow morning. 1 will teU her she 
^ such a prude that she will not leb so much as her 
. picture be alone in a room with a man unless the 
^&ke*B be with it; and so forth. We are full,of 
snow and dabbling. Lady Masham has come abroad 
thCfe three days, and seen the queen. 1 dined with 
her the other day at her sister Hill’s. I hope she 
will remove in a few days to her new lodgings at St. 
James’s from Kensington. Night, dear rogues, MD. 

20. 1 lodge ujb two pair of stairs, have but one 
room, and deny myself to everybody almost, yet I 
cannot be quiet; and all my mornings are lost with 
people who will not take answers below stairs ; such 
as Dilly, and the bishop, and provost, &c. Lady 
Orkney invited me to dinner to-day, which hindered 
me from dining with Iq^-treasurer. This is his 
day that his chief friends in the ministry dine with 
him. However, I went there about six, and sat 
with him till past nine, when they all wei^off ; but 
he kept me back, and told me the circumstances of 
lady &tty’s match. The young fellow lias 60,000/. 
ready money, three great houses furnished, 7000/. 
a-year at present, and about five more after bis 
father ifiid mother die. I think lady Betty’s portion 
is not above 8000/. I remember Tisdall writ to me 
in somebody’s letter, or you did it for him, that 1 
Mack! mention him on occasion to lord Anglesey, 
the duchetv.he said, he had some Kttle acquaintance 
her. bhe is u i^im with me to-night at lordrtrea- 

yet brought in u^ed hiin about TisdaD, and 


described* him. vHe said he never saw him, but 
that he had sent hina his book. See what it is to 
be a puppy. Pray tdl Mr. Walls that lord Angle- 
sey thanked me for recommending Clements to him ; 
that he says he is 20,000/. the better ior knowing 
Clements. But pray don’t Jiet Clements go and 
write a letter of thanks, and tell my lord that he 
hears so and so, &c. Why, it is but like an Irish 
understanding to do so. Sad weather; two shil- 
lings in coai^es to-day, and yet 1 am dirty. I am 
now going to read over something and correct it. 
So, night. 

21. Puppies have got a new way of plaguing me. 
I find letters directed for me at loxfi-treasurer’s, 
sometimes with enclosed ones to him, and some- 
times with projects and sometimes with libels. 1 
usually keep them three of four days without open- 
ing. I was at court to-day, as 1 always am on Sun- 
days^ ^stead of a coffeehouse, to see my acquaint- 
auce. /This day stf*nnight, after 1 had been talking 
^ court with sir William Wyndham, the Spanish 
ambassador came to him, and said he heard that was 
Dr. Swift, and desired him to tell me that his master, 
and the king of France, and the queen, were more 
obliged to me than any man,^n Europe; so we 
bowed, and shook hands, Ac. I tool it very well 
of him. I dined with lord-treasurer, and must again 
to-morrow, though 1 had rather not (as DD says) ; 
but now the queen is in town he does not keep me 
so late. I have not had time to see Fanny Manley 
since she came; but intend it one of these days. 
Her uncle, Jack Manley, I hear, cannot live a 
month, which will be a great loss to her father in 
Ireland^ for I believe he is one of his chief supports. 
Our peace now will soon be determined ; for lord 
Bolingbroke tells me this morning that four pro- 
vinces of Holland, have complied with the queen, 
and we expect the rest will do so immediately. 
Night, MD. 

22. Lord-keeper promised mejyesterday the first 
convenient living to poor^ Mr. uery,* who is mar- 
ried, and wants some Edition to what he has. He 
is a very worthy creature. I had a letter some weeks 
ago from Elwick, who married Betty Gery. It seems 
the poor woman died some time last summer. £U 
wick grows rich, and purchases lands. I dined with 
lord-treasurer to-day, who has engaged me to come 
again to-morrow. 1 gave lonl Bolingbroke a poem 
of Parnell’s. I made Parnell insert some compli- 
ments in it to his lordship. He is extremely pleased 
with it, and read some pfrts of it to-day to lord- 
treasurer, who liked it as much. And indeed he 
outdoes all our poets here a bar’s length. Lord Bo- 
lingbroke has ordered me to bring him to dinner on 
Christmas-day, and 1 made lord-treasurer promise to 
see him ; and it may one day do Parnell a kindness. 
You know Parnell. I believe 1 have told you of 
that poem. TNight, dear MD. 

23. This morning I presented one Diaper,^ a poet, 
to lord Bolingbroke, with a new poem, which is a 
very good one ; and I affia to give him a sum of 
m jpey from my lord ; and I have contrived to make 
a parson of him, for he is half one already, being in 
deacon’s orders, and serves a small cure in the 
country ; but has a sword at bis tail here in Uapi, 
It is a poor, little, short wretch, but will do b^ in 
a gown, and we will .make loM-keeper give him a 
li^ng. Lord Bolingbroke writ to lord-treasurer to 
excuse me to-day ; so I dined with the former, and 
Monteleon, the Spanish ambassador, who made me 
many compliments. I stayed till nine, and now it 
is past ten, and my man has locked m6 up, and 1 

■ Mr. Gery, rector of Lctoombe, la Berks, whom Swift highly 
esteemed* ^ Aufiuw of fiie Sea Bologuss. 
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have just called to mind that I shall be in disgrace 
with Tom Leigh. That coxcomb had got into ac- 
quaintance with one Eckershalli clerk of the kitchen 
to the qq^en, who was civil to him at Windsor on 
my account ; for I had done some service to Eckers- 
hall. Leigh teases me to pass an evening at his 
lodgings with Eckershall. I put it ofiF several times, 
but was forced at last to promise I would come to- 
night ; and it never was in my head till 1 was lock- 
ed up, and I have called and called, but my man is 
gone to bed ; so I will write an excuse to-morrow. 

1 detest that Tom Leigh, and am so formal to him 
as 1 can when 1 happen to meet him in the park. 
The rogue frets me if he knew it. He asked me, 
“ Why I did not wait on the bishop of Dromore 1" 
[Dr. T. Pullen, 1695—1713.] I answered, “ I had 
not the honour to be acquainted with him, and 
would not presume," &c. He takes me seriou^, and 
says, ** The bishop is no proud man," &c. Hc^la 
me of a judge in Ireland that hae done ill thimM. ^ I 
ask, “ Why he is not out V* Says he, “ I thimSL tb«£ 
bishops and you, and 1, and the rest of the cler^, ' 
should meet and consult about it.’* I beg his par- 
don, and say, ** I cannot be serviceable that way." 
He answers, “Yes, (everybody may help something." 
— Don’t you see how curiously he continues to vex 
me T for the dog knows that with half a word I could 
do more than all of them together. But he only 
docs it from the pride and envy of his own heart, and 
not out of a humorous design of teasing. He is 
one of those that would rather a service should not 
be done than none by a private man, and of his o^vn 
country. You take all this, don’t you 1 Night, 
sirrahs 1 1 will go to sleep. 

24. I dined to-day with the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer [Robert Benson, esq.], in order to look over 
some of my papers, but nothing was done. I have 
been also meditating between the Hamilton family 
and lord Abercom, to have them compound with 
him ; and 1 believeuthey will do it. Lord Selkirk, 
the late duke’s brother, is tb be in town, in order to 
go to France to make the demands ; and the minis- 
try are of opinion they will get some satisfaction, 
and they empowered me to advise the Hamilton side 
to agree with Abercom, who asks a fourth part, and 
will go to France and spoil all if they don’t yield it. 
Night, sirrahs. 

25. I carried Parnell to dine at lord Bolingbroke’s, 
and he behaved himself very well ; and lord Boling- 
broke is mightily pleased with him. I was at St. 
James’s chapel by eight this mor,{^ng ; and church 
and sacrament were done by ten. The queen has 
got the gout in her hand, and did not come to church 
to-day ; and I stayed so long in my chamber that I 
missed going to court. Did I tell you that the 
queen designs to have a drawing-room and company 
every dayl Night, dear rogues. 

26. I was to wish the duke of Ormond a happy 

Christmas, and give half-a-crown to his porter. It 
will cost me a dozen half-crowns to such fellows. I 
dined with lord-trea8urer,«who chid me for being 
absent three days. Mighty kind, with a p— I less 
of civility and more of interest ! We hear Macan- 
ney is gone over to Ireland. Was it not comical 
for be set upon by highwaymen, and 

to t^them he was Macartney 1 Upon which they 
brought him to a justice of peace, in hopes of a re- 
ward, and the rogues were sent to gaol. Was it not 
great presence of mindl But may be you heard of 
this already ; for there was a Grub-street of it. Lord 
Bolingbroke told mo I must walk away to-day when 
dinner was done, because lord-treasurer, and he, and 
another, were to enter upon business ; but I said it 
was as fit I should know their business as anybody, 


for I was to justify. So the rest went, and I stayed, 
and it was so important, I was like to sleep over it. 

I left them at nine, and it is now twelve. Night, 
MD. 

27., I dined to-day with general Hill, governor of 
Dunkirk. Lady Mosham and Mrs. Hill, his two 
sisters, were of his company, and there have I been 
sitting this evening till eleven, looking over others at 
play ; for I have left off loving play myself : and I 
think Ppt is now a great gamester. I have a great cold 
on me, not quite at its height. 1 have them seldoili, 
and therefore ought to be patient. I met Mr. > d- 
dison and Pastoral Philips on the Mall to-day, and 
took a turn with them ; but they both looked terribly 
dry and cold. A curse of party ! And do you know 
I have taken more pains to recommei^d tlie Wliig 
wits to the favour and mercy of the nsdnisfers than 
any other people. Steele 1 have kept in his place. 
Congreve 1 have got to be used kindly, and secured*. 
Rowe 1 have recommended, and got a promise of a 
place. Philips I should certainly have provided for, 
if he had not run party mad, and made me withdraw ' 
my recommendations ; and I set Addison so rjight at 
fimt, that he might have been employed, and have 
partly secured him the place he has ; yet«l am worse 
used by that faction than any man. WelU go to 
cards, sirrah Ppt, and dress the wine and 4}range,', 
§irrah Me,^ and I’ll go sleep. It is late. Ni|ht, MD« 

28. My cold is so bad that I cUifid not go to 

church to-day, nor to court ; but I engaged to 
lord Orkney’s, with the duke of Ormcmd, at dinner ; ■ 
and ventured, because I could cough and spR there ds 
I please. The duke and lord Arran left us, wd I have 
been sitting ever since with lord and la^ Orkney^ 
till past eleven : and my cold is worse, and nohlkee- 
me giddy. I hope it is only my cold. O, says Pp4 
everybody is giddy with a cold ; I hope it is no. 
more ; but I’ll go to-bed, for the fellow has bawlefi 
past twelve. Night, dears. * « < 

29. I got out early to-day, and escaped^ all my 
duns. I went to see lord ^olingbroke about some 
business, and truly he was gone out too. I dined 
in the city upon the broiled leg of a goose aA a bit 
of bacon with my printer. Did I tell you that I for- 
bear printing what 1 have in hand till the court 
decides something about met I will contract no 
more enemies, at least I will not embitter worse 
tl^e I have already, till 1 have got under shelter ; 
and the ministers know my resolution, so that you 
may be disappointed in seeing this thing as soon as 
you expected. I hear lord-treasurer is out of order. 
My cold is very bad. Everybody has one. Night, 
dear rogues. 

30. 1 suppose this will be full by Saturday. Duke 
of Ormond, lord Arran, and I, dined privately to- 
day at an old servant’s house of his. The council 
made us part at six. One Mrs. Ramsay dined with 
us, an old lady of about fifty-five, that we were all 
very fond of. leaded this evening at loi^^-trcasurer’s, 
and sat with him two hoq^s. He has been cupped 
for a cold, and has been very ill. He cannot dine 
with Parnell and me at lord Bolingbroke’s to-mor- 
row ; bu( .says he will see Parnell some other time. 
I hoise up Parfiell partly to spite the envious Irish 
folks here, ' particularly Tom Leigh. I saw the 
bishop of CloghePs family to-day ; miss is mighty ill 
of a cold, and coughs incessantly. Night, MD. 

31. To-day Parnell and I dined with lord Roling- 
broke, to correct Parnell’s poem. 1 made him show 
all the places he disliked ; and when Parnell has 
corrected it fully he shall print it. I went this even- 
big to sit with lord-treasurer. He is better, and will 
be out in a day or two. 1 sat with him while the 

■ Hera He plsinly means DiagWy. 
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young folks went to supper, and then went down, 
and there were the young folks merry together, 
having turned lady Oxford up to my lord, and 1 
stayed with them till twelve. There was the young 
couple, lord and lady Caermarthcn, and lord and 
lady Dupplln, and lord Harley and I ; and the old 
folks were together above. It looked like what I 
have formerly done so often ; stealing together from 
th^ old folks, though indeed it was not from poor 
l9rd-treasurer, who is as young a fellow as any of us : 
but lady Oxford is a silly mere old woman. My 
cold is still so bad that I have not the least smelling. 
1 just got home, and ’tis past twelve ; and 1*11 go 
to bed, and settle my head, heavy as lead. Night, 
HD. 

January 1. A great many new years to dearest 
little MD. Fray God Almighty bless you, and send 
you ever happy ! 1 forgot to tell you that yesterday 

loid AJiercorn was here, teasing me about his French 
duchy, and suspecting my partiality to the Hamilton 
family in such a whimsical manner, that Dr. Fratt, 
who was by, thought he was mad. He was no sooner 
gone but lord Orkney sent to know whether he might 
come and sit with me half an hour upon some busi- 
ness. I returned answer that I would wait on him, 
which I did. We discoursed a while, and he left 
me witb lady Orkney ; and in came the earl of Sel- 
kirk, whom 1 had never seen before. He is anoth^ 
brother of duke Hamilton, and is going to France, 
by a power ^m his mother, the old duchess, to ne- 
gotiate their pretensions to the duchy of Chdtclhe- 
rault. He teased me for two hours in spite of my 
teeth, ai)d held my hand when I offered to stir; 
wotdd Hive had me engage the ministry to favour 
' him' against lord Abercom, and to convince them 
that lord Abercorn had no pretensions ; and desired 
lo would also convince lord Abercom himself so; 
and concluded, he was sorry I was a greater friend 
to Abercorn than Hamilton. I had no patience, 
and used him with some plainness. Am not 1 
purely handled between a couple of puppies t Ay, 
says 'Hpt, you must be meddling in other folks* 
aifairs. I appeal to the bishop of Clogher whether 
Abercom did not complain that I would not let him 
tee me last year, and that he swore he would take 
no denial from my servant when he came again. 
The ministers gave me leave to tell the Hamilton 
family it was their opinion that they ought to ag^ee 
with Abercom. Lord Anglesey was then by, and 
t(dd Abercorn ; upon which he gravely tells me ** I 
was commissioned by the ministers, and ought toper- 
form my commission,*’ &c. — But I’ll have done with 
them. I have warned lord-treasurer and lord Bo- 
lingbroke to beware of Selkirk’s teasing, pox on 
him! yet Abercorn vexes me more. The whelp 
owes to me all the kind receptions he has had from 
the ministry. I dined to-day at lord-treasurer’s with 
the young folks, and sat with lord-treasurer till nine, 
and then war forced to lady Masham's, and sat there 
till twelve, talking of affairs, till I am out of humour, 
as every one must that knows them inwardly. A 
thousand things wrong, most of them easy to mend ; 
yet our schemes availing at best but little^ and some- 
times nothing at alL One evil, which 1 twice 
patched up with the hazard of aU the Credit I had, 
is now spread more than ever. But bum politics, 
and send me from courts and ministers! Night, 
dearest little MD. 

3. I sauntered about this morning, and went with 
Dr. Pratt to a picture auction, where 1 had like to 
be drawn in to buy a picture that I was fond of, 
but, it seems, was good for nothing. Pratt was thtfre 
to buy some picture for^thl biibpp of Clogher, who 
resolves to lay out ten poip^'Jo'^ /hmish his house 


with curiods peces. Wc dined with the bishop, I 
being by,, chance disengaged. And this evening 1 
sate with the bishop of Ossory [Dr. J. Hartstonge], 
who is laid up with the gout. The Fren^ ambas- 
sador, duke'^d’Anmont, came to town to-mght; and 
the rabble conducted him home with shouts. 1 can- 
not smell yet, though my cold begins to break. It 
continues cruel haM frosty weather. Go and be 
merry, little hirrahs 

3. Lord Dupplin and I went with lord and lady 
Orkney this morning at tex^ to Wimbledon, six miles 
off, to see lord and lady Caermarthcn. It is much 
the finest place about this town. Did you never sec 
it? I was once there before, about five years ago. 
You know lady Caermarthcn is lord-treasurer’s 
daughter, married about three weeks ago. — I hope 
the young fellow will be a good husband. I must 
send this away now. I came back just by nightfall , 
cruel cold weather; I’ll take my leave. — I forgot 
how MD’s accounfcs are. Pray let me know always 
timely before MD wants ; and pray give the bill on 
the other side to Mrs. Brent as usual. 1 believe I 
have not paid her this great while. Go, play at 
cards. LovePdfr. Night, MD, FW, Me, Lele. 
The six odd shillings, tell Mrs. Brert, are for her 
new-year’s gift. I am just now told that poor dear 
lady Ashburnham, the Duke of Ormond’s daughter, 
died yesterday at her country house. The poor 
creature was with child. She was my greatest 
favourite, and I am in excessive concern for her loss. 
I hardly knew a more valuable person on all accounts. 
You must have heard me talk of her. I am afraid 
to see the duke and duchess. She was naturally 
very healthy ; I fear she has been thrown away for 
want of care. Pray condole with me. ’Tis ex- 
tremely moving. Her lord is a puppy ; and I shall 
never think it worth my while to be troubled with 
him now he has lost all that was valuable in his 
possession ; yet 1 think he used her pretty well. 1 
hate life when I think it expose^^ to such accidents ; 
and to see so many thousand wretches burdening the 
earth, while such as her die, makes me think God 
did never intend life fur a blessing. Farewell. 

LETTER THE FIFTY-EIGHTH. 

London. Jan. 4, 1712*13. 

I ENDED my last with the melancholy news of poor 
lady Ashbumham’s death. The bishop of Clogher 
and Dr. Pratt made me dine with them to-day at lord 
Mountjoy’s, piquant to ..an engagemeni which I 
had forgot. Laoy Mountjoy told me that Macartney 
was got safe out of our clutches, for she had spoke 
with one who had a letter from him from Holland. 
Others say the same thing. — As I left lord Mount- 
joy’s 1 saw the duke d’Aumont, the French ambas- 
sador, going from lord Bolingbroke's, where he 
dined, to have a private audience of the queen. I 
followed, and went up to court, where there was a 
great crowd. 1 was talking with the duke of Ar- 
gyle by the fireside in ;^hc bedchamber, when the 
ambassador came out from the queen. Argyle pre- 
^nted me to him and lord Bolingbrokc, and wo 
talked togetlier a while. He is a fine gentleman, 
something like the duke of Ormond, and just such 
an expensive man. After church to-day I showed 
the bishop of Clogher, at court, who was who. Nighty 
my two dear rogues. 

6. Our frost is broke, but it is bloody cold. Lord- 
treasurer is recovered, and went out this evening to 
the queen. 1 dined with lady Oxford, and then sate 
with lord-treasurer till he went out. He gave me 
a letter from an unknown hand, relating to Dr. 
Brown, bishop of Cork, recommending him to a 
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better bishopric* as a person -whyo Opposed lord 
Wharton, and \vas made a bishop on that account, 
celcbratinjf him for a great politician, &c. : in short, 
all directly contrary to his character, which I made 
bold to explain. What dogs there are in the World ! 
I was to see the poor duke and duchess of Ormond 
this morning. The ddke was in his public room, 
with Mr. Southwell and two more gentlemen. When 
Southwell and 1 were alone with him he talked 
something of lord Ashburnham, that he was afraid 
the Whigs would get him again. He bore up as 
well as he could, but something falling accidentally 
in discourse, the tears were just falling out of his 
eyes, and I looked off to give him an opportunity 
(which he took) of wiping them with his handker^ 
chief. I never saw anything so moving, nor such a 
mixture of greatness of nind, and tenderness, and 
discretion. Night, dearest MD. 

6. Lord Bolingbroke, and Parnell, and I, dined, 
by invitation, with my friend Dor’-tineuf, whom you 
liave heard me talk of. Lord Bolingbroke likes 
Parnell mightily ; and it is pleasant to see that one 
who hardly passed for anything in Ireland makes 
his way here with a little friendly forwarding. It is 
scurvy rainy weather, and I have hardly been 
abroad to-day, nor know anything that passes.— 
Lord-treasurer is quite recovered, and I hope will 
take care to keep himself well. The duchess of 
Marlborough is leaving England to go to her duke, 
and makes presents of rings to several friends, they 
say worth two hundred pounds a-piece. 1 am sure 
she. ought to give me one, though the duke pretend- 
ed to think me his greatest enemy, and got people 
to tell me so, and very mildly to let me know how 
gladly he would have me softened toward him. I 
bid a lady of his acquaintance and mine let him 
know **that I had hindered many a bitter thing 
against him ; not for his own saRe, but because 1 
tliought it looked base ; and I desired everything 
should be left him except power.’* Night, MD. 

7. 1 dined with lord and lady Masham to-day, 
and this evening played at ombre with Mrs. Vaii- 
homrigh, merely for amusement. The ministers 
have got my papers, and will neither read them nor 
give them to mo; and 1 can hardly do anything. 
Very warm slabby weather, but I made a shift to 
get a walk ; yet I lost half of it by shaking off lord 
Rochester,® who is a good, civil, simple man. The 
bishop of Ossory will not be bishop of Hereford, to 
the great grief of himself and his wife. And what 
is MD dning now, I \^onder1 flaying at cards 
with the dean and Mrs. Walls 1 I think it is not 
certain yet that Macartney is escaped. I am plagued 
with bad authors, verse and prose, who send me 
their books and poems, the vilest trash I ever saw ; 
but I have given their names to my man, never to 
let them see me. I have got weak ink, and it is 
very white, and I don’t see that it turns black at 
all. I’ll goto sleep ; it is past twelve. — Night, MD. 

8. You must understand that I am in my geers, 
and have got a chocolate-^ot, a present from Mrs. 
Ash, of Clogher, and some chocolate from my bro- 
ther Ormond, and I treat folks sometimes. I dinSd 
with lord-treasurer at five o’clock to-day, and was 
by while he and lord Bolingbroke were at business ; 
for it is fit I should know all that passes now, be- 
cause, &c. The duke of Ormond employed me to 
tfsak to lord-treasurer to-day about an affair, and 1 
am BO ; and the duke spoke himself two hours be- 
fore, which vexed me, and I will chide the duke 
about it. I’ll tell you a good thing : there is not 
one of the ministry but what will employ me as 

* Henry Hydo, son of Laurence enfl of Rochester, youugei 
•on of lord cniincolior Clarendon, minister of Charles It. 


gravely to speak for them to lord-treasurer as if I 
Ayere their brother or his ; and I do it as gravely, 
^ough I know they do it only because they will not 
make themselves uneasy, or had rather I should be 
denied than they. I believe our peace will not be 
finished these two months; for I think wc must 
have a return from Spain by a messenger who will 
not go till Sunday next. Lord-treasurer has invited 
me to dine with him again to-morrow. Your com.* 
missioner, Keatly, is to be there. Night, dear little 
MD. • 

9. Dr. Pratt drank chocolate with me this morn- 
ing, and then we walked. I was yesterday with 
him to see lady Betty Butler, grieving for her sister 
Ashburnham. The jade was in bed in form, and 
she did so cant, she made me sick. I fneet Tom 
Leigh every day in the park, to preserve his healtli. 
He is as ruddy as a rose, and tells me his bishop of 
Dromore recovers very much. That bishop has 
been very near dying. To-day’s ■ “ Examiner” 
talks of the play of **What is it likcl” and you 
will think it to be mine, and be bit ; for I have 
no hand in these papers at all. I dined with lord- 
treasurer, and shall again to-morrow, which is his 
day when all the ministers dine with him. He calls 
it Avhipping-day. It is always on Saturday, and we 
do indeed usually rally him about his faults on that 
day. I was of the original club, Avhen only poor 
ford Rivers, lord-keeper, and lord Bolingbroke came ; 
but now Ormond, Anglesey, lord-steward, Dart- 
mouth, and other rabble intrude, and'^ scold at it ; 
but now they pretend as good a title as I f and, in- 
deed, many Saturdays I am not there. The com- 
pany being too many, I don’t love it. Ni^hl, MD. 

10. At seven this evening, as we sat after dinner 

at lord-treasurer’s, a servant said lord Peterborow 
Avas at the door. Lord-treasurer and lord Boling- 
broke went out to meet him, and brought him in. 
lie Avas just returned from abroad, .where he has 
been above a year. As soon as he saAV me he left 
the duke of Ormond and other lords, and ran and 
kissed me before he spoke to them ; but chid me 
tSrribly for not Avriting to him, which I ne#r did 
this last time he was abroad, not knoAving where he 
was ; and he changed places so often, it was impos- 
sible a letter should overtake him. He left England 
Avith a bruise, by his coach overturning, that made 
him spit blood, and was so ill Ave expected every 
post to hear of his death ; but he outrode it, or out- 
drank it, or something, and is come home lustier 
than ever. He is at least sixty, and has more spirits 
than any young felloAV I know of in England, lie 
has got the old Oxford regiment of horse, and I be- 
lieve will have a garter. 1 love the hang-dog dearly. 
Night, dear MD. * 

11. The court was crammed to-day to see the 
French ambassador, but he did not coino. Did I 
never tell you that 1 go to court on Sundays as to a 
coffeehouse, to see acquaintance Avhom 1 should not 
otherwise see twice a-year 1 The provBst and I dine 
with Ned Southwell, by appointment, in order to 
settle your kingdom, if my scheme can be followed ; 
but 1 doubt our ministry will be too tedious. You 
must ccrtMnly have a neAV parliament; but they 
would have that a secret yet. Our parliament here 
will be prorogued for three weeks. Those puppies 
the Dutch will not yet come in, though they pretend 
to submit to the queen in everything; but they 
would fain try first how our session begins, in hopes 
to embroil us in the house of lords i and if my ad- 
vice had been taken the sessfon should have begun, 
a#d Ave would have trusted the parliament to ap- 
prove the steps already made toward the peace, and 
had an address perhaps from them to conclude with' 
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out the Dutch) if they would not agree. Others are 
of my mind) but it is not reckoned so safe, it seems ; 
yet I doubt whether the peace will be ready so soon 
as three weeks, but that is a secret. Night, MD. 

12. Pratt and 1 walked into the city to one Bate- 
man's, a famous bookseller, for old books. Tlierc I 
laid out four pounds like a fool, and we dined at a 
hedge ale-house, for two shillings and twopence, 
like emperors. Let me see, I bought Plutarch, two 
Yolumes, for thirty shillings, &c. Well, I'll tell you 
nil more ; you don't imderstand Greek. We have 
UQ,aews, and I have nothing more to say te-day, and 
I can't ^ish work. These ministers will not find 
time to do what 1 would have them. So night, own 
dear dallarj. 

13. 1 WM to have dined to-day with lord-keeper, 
but would not, because tliat brute sir John Walter 
was to be one of the company. You may remember 
he jailed at me last summer was twelvemonth at 
WindSbr, and has never begged my pardon, though he 
promised to do it ; and lord Mansel, who was one of tho 
company, would certainly have set us together by the 
ears, out of pure roguish mischief. So I dined with 
lord-treasurer, where there was none but lord Boling- 
broke. I stayed till eight, and then went to lady 
Orkney's, who has been sick, and sat with her till 
twelve. The parliament was prorogued to-day, as 1 
told you, for three weeks. Our weather is very bad 
and slobbery, and I shall spoil my new hat (I have 
bought a new hat), or empty my pockets. Does 
Hawkshaw pay the interest Jie owes 1 Lord Aber- 
corn plagues me to death. 1 have now not above 
six people to provide for, and about as many to do 
good ofiBces to ; and thrice as many that I will do 
nothing for ; nor can I if I would. Night, dear MD. 

14. To-day I took the circle of rooming visits. I 
went to the duchess of Ormond, and there was she, 
and lady Betty, and lord Ashburnham together: 
this was the first time the mother and daughter saw 
each other since lady Ashbumham’s death. They 
were both in tears, and 1 chid^hem for being toge- 
ther, and made lady Betty go to her own chamber ; 
then sai a while with the duchess, and went aitefr 
lady Betty, and all was well. There is something 
of farce in all these mournings, let them be ever so 
serious. People will pretend to grieve more than 
they really do, and that takes off from their true 
grief. I then went to the duchess of Hamilton, who 
never grieved, but raged, and stormed, and raifSti. 
She is pretty quiet now, but has a diabolical temper. 
Lord-keeper and his son, and their two ladies, and 
I dined to-day with Mr. Cssar, treasurer of the navy, 
at bis house in the city, where he keeps his office. 
We happened to^lk of Brutus, and 1 said something 
in his praise, when it struck me immediately that 1 
hail made a blunder in doing so ; and, therefore, I 
recollected myself, and said, ** Mr. Casar, 1 beg your 
pardon." So we laughed, &c. Night, my own 
dearest little rogues, MD. 

15. I forgot to tell you that last night I had a 
present sent me (I foun? it, when I came home, in 
my chamber) of the finest wild fowl I ever saw, with 
the vilest letter, and from the vilest poet, in the 
world, who sent it me as a bribe to get hfin an em- 
ployment. I knew not where the scoiindrcl lived, 
so 1 could not send them back; and therefore t 
gave them away as freely as I got them, and have 
ordered my man never to let up the poet when he 
comes. The rogue should have kept the wings at 
least for his muse. One of his fowls was a large 
capon pheasant, as fat as a pullet. I ate share of it 
to-day with a friend. We have x»w a drawing-roo|i 
every Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at one 
o'clock. The queen does not come out ; but all her 


ministers, foreigners, and persons of quality are at 
it. I was there to- clay ; and as lord-treasurer came 
toward me I avoided him, and ho hunted me thrice 
about the room. 1 affect never to take notice of 
him at' church or court. He knows it, for I have 
told him so ; and to-night, at lord Mashain's, he 
gave an account of it to the company ; but my reasons 
are, that people seeing me speak to him causes a great 
deal of teasing. I tell you what comes into my head, 
that I never knew whether you were Whigs or 
Tories, and 1 value our conversation the more tliat 
it never turned on that subject. I have a fancy that 
Ppt is a Tory and a rigid one. I don’t know why ; 
but methinks she looks like one, and DD a sort of a 
trimmer. Am 1 right t 1 gave tlie Examiner a hint 
about this prorogation, and to praise the queen for 
her tenderness to the Dutejh in giving them still more 
time to submit. It fitted the occasions at present. 
Night, MD. 

16. I was busy ^o-day at the secretary's office, and 
stayed till past three. The duke of Ormond and 1 
were to dine at lord Orkney's. The duke was at 
the committee, so I thought all was safe. When 1 
went there they had almost dined ; for the duke had 
sent to excuse himself, which 1 never knew. 1 came 
home at seven, and began a little whim, which just 
came into my head, and will make a threepenny 
pamphlet. It shall be finished and out in a week ; 
and if it succeed, you shall know what it is ; other- 
wise, not. I cannot send this to-morrow, and will 
put it off till next Saturday, because 1 have much 
business. So my journals shall be short, and Ppt 
must have patience. 

17. This rogue Parnell has not yet con’ected his 
poem, and I would fain have it out I dined to-day 
with lord-treasurer and his Saturday's company, nine 
of us in all. They went away at seven, and lord- 
treasurer and 1 dat talking an hour after. After 
dinner he was talking to the lords about the speech 
the queen must make when the parliament meets. 
He asked me how I would make iti 1 was going 
to be serious, because it was seriously put ; but I 
turned it to a jest. And because they had been 
speaking of the duchess of Marlborough going to 
Flanders after the duke, I said, the speech should 
begin thus:— "My lords and gentlemen, In order to 
my own quiet, and that of my subjects, I have thought 
fit to send the duchess of Marlborough abroad after 
the duke." This took well, and turned off the dis- 
course. I must tell you I do not at all like the present 
situation of affairs, and i^mcmber I tell you so. ■ 
Things must be o% another foot, or we are all undone* 

I hate this driving always to an inch. Night, MD. 

18. We had a mighty full court to-day. Dilly 
was with me at the French church, and edified 
mightily. Duke of Ormond and 1 dined at lord 
Orkney's ; but I left them at seven, and came home 
to my whim. 1 have made a great progress. My 
large Treatise* stands stock still. Some think it too 
dangerous to publish, and would have me print only 
what relates to the peacc^ I cannot tell what 1 shall 
do. The bishop of Dromore is dying. They thought 
yesterday he could not live two hours; yet he is 
still alive, but is utterly past all hopes. Go to cards. 
Night, dear MD. 

19. 1 was this morning to see tho duke and 
duchess of Ormond. The duke d'Aumont came in 
while I was with the duke of Ormond, and we com- 
plimented each other like dragons. A poor fellow 
called at the door where I lodge, with a parcel of 
oranges for a present for me. 1 bid my man learn 
what his name was, and whence it came. He sent 
word his name was Bun, and Uiat 1 knew him very 

• His History of the Peace of Utrecht. 
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well. I bid my man tell him I Was busy, and he 
could not speak to me ; and not to let him leave his 
oranges. I know no more of it, but I am sure I 
never heard the name, and 1 shall take no such pre- 
sents from strangers. Perhaps he might be only 
some beggar, who wanted a little money. Perhaps 
it might be something worse. Let them keep their 
poison for their rats. 1 don’t love it. That blot is 
a blunder. Night, dear MD. 

20. A committee of our society dined to-day with 
the chancellor of the exchequer. Our society does 
not meet now as usual, for which I am blamed ; but 
till lord-treasurer will agree to give us money and 
employments to bestow, 1 am averse to it ; and he 
^ves us nothing but promises. Bishop of Dromore 
is still alive, and that is all. We expect every day 
he will die, and then '}^om Leigh must go back, 
which is one good thing to the town. 1 believe 
Pratt will drive at one of these bishoprics. Our 
English bishopric* is not yet disposed of. I believe 
the peace will not be ready by the session. 

21. 1 was to-day with my printer, to give him a 
little pamphlet I had written, but not politics. It 
will be out by Monday. If it succeeds, 1 will tell 
you of it; otherwise not. We had a prodigious 
thaw to-day, as bad as rain ; yet I walked like a 
good boy aU the way. The bishop of Dromore still 
draws breath, but cannot live two days longer. My 
large book lies flat. Some people think a great part 
of it ought not to be now printed. 1 believe I told 
you so before. This letter shall not go till Saturday, 
which makes up the three weeks exactly, and 1 allow 
MD six weeks, which are now almost out ; so you 
must know 1 expect a letter very soon, and that MD 
is very well ; and so night, dear MD. 

22. This is one of our court-days, and I was there. 
I told you there is a drawing-room Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. The Hamiltons and 
Abercoms have done teasing me. The latter, 1 
hear, is actually going to France. Lord-treasurer 
quarrelled with me at court for being four days 
without dining with him ; so 1 dined there to-day, 
and he has at last fallen in with my project (as he 
calls it) of coining halfpence and farthings, with 
devices, like medals, in honour of the queen, every 
year changing the device. 1 wish it may be done. 
Night, MD. 

23. Duke of Ofllond and I appointed to dine with 

Ned Southwell to-day, to talk of settling your affairs 
of parliament in Ireland, but there was a mixture of 
company, and the duko.^of Ormond was in haste, 
and nothing was done. If your*']parliament meets 
this summer it must be a new one ; but I find some 
are of opinion there ttDc>uld be none at all these two 
years. 1 will trouble myself no more about it. My 
design was to serve the duke of Ormond. Dr. Pratt 
and 1 sat this evening with the bishop of Clogher, 
and played at ombre for threepence. That 1 sup- 
pose is but low with you. I found, at coming home, 
a letter from MD, No. 37. 1 shall not answer it 

this bout, but will the ne^t. I am sorry for poor 
Ppt. Pray walk if you can. 1 have got a terrible 
new cold before my old one was quite gone, and 
don’t know how. I shall have DD’s money soon 
from the exchequer. The bishop of Dromore ir dead 
now at last. Night, dear MD. 

24. I was at court to-day, and it was comical to 
see lord Abercorn bowing to me, but not speaking, 
and lord Selkirk the same. I dined with lord-trea- 
surer and his Saturday club, and sat with him two 
hours after the rest were gone, and spoke freer to 
him of affairs than I am afraid others do who might 

• Herefoid, vacant hy the death of Dr. H. Hanphreyt. 80th 
November. 1718. 


do more good. AIL his friends repine, and shrug 
their shoulders, but will not deal with him so freely 
as they ought. It is an odd business ; the parliament 
Just going to si^ and no employments given. They 
say Ihey will give them in a few days. There is a 
new bishop made of Hereford ; so Ossory is disap- 
pointed. 1 hinted so to his friends two months ago, 
to make him leave off deluding himself, and being 
indiscreet, as he was. 1 have just time to send this 
without giving it to the bellman. My second cold 
is better now. Night, dearest little MD, FW, 

Lele. 

LETTER THE FIFTY-NINTH. 

London. Sunday. Jan. (S, 1712-13. 
We had such a terrible storm to-day, that, going to 
lord Bolingbroke’s, 1 saw a hundred tiles fallen 
down ; and one swinger fell about forty yards before 
me, that would have killed a horse : so, after chqrch 
and court, I walked through the park, and look a 
chair to lord-treasurer’s. Next door to his house a 
tin chinmey-top had fallen down with a hundred 
bricks. It is grown calm this evening. I wonder 
had you such a wind to-day 1 I hate it as much as 
any hog docs. Lord-treasurer has engaged me to 
dine again with him to-morrow. He has those 
tricks sometimes of inviting me from day to day, 
cvhich I am forced to break through. My little 
pamphlet is out : ’tis not politics. If it takes, 1 say 
again you shall hear of U. 

26. This morning I felt a little touch of giddiness, 
which has disordered and weakened me with its 
ugly remains all this day. After dinner ab lord- 
treasurer’s, the French ambassador, duke d’Aumont, 
sent lord-treasurer word that his house was burnt 
down to the ground. It took fire in the upper 
rooms, while he was at dinner with Monteleon, the 
Spanish ambassador, and other persons ; and soon 
afrer lord Bolingbroke came to us tvith the same 
story. We are full of speculations upon it, but 1 
believe it was the cafklessuess.of his French rascally 
fcrvants. It is odd that this very day lord %)merB, 
Wharton, Sunderland, Halifax, and the whole club 
of Whig lords, dined at Pontac’s in the city, as I re- 
ceived private notice. They have some damned 
design. I tell you another odd thing : 1 was ob- 
serving it to lord-treasurer that he was stabbed on 
the day king William died ; and the day I saved his 
life by opening the hand-box was king William’s 
birth-day. My friend Mr. Lewis [secretary to the 
earl of Dartmouth] has had a lie spread on him by 
the mistake of a man who went to another of his 
name to give him thanks for passing his privy seal 
to come from France. That other Lewis spread 
about that the man brought him thanks from lord 
Perth and lord Melfort (two lords with the pre- 
tender), for his great services, &c. The lords will 
examine that other Lewis to-morrow in^ council ; 
and I believe you will hear of it in the prints, for I 
will make Abel Roper give a relation of it. Pray 
tell me if it be necessary to write a little plainer, for 
1 looked over a bit of my last letter, and could 
hardly it. I’ll mend my hand, if you please ; 
but *' you are more used to it nor 1,” as Mr. Ray- 
mond says, ^ight, MD. 

27. 1 dined to-day with lord-treasurer : this 
makes four days together ; and he has invited me 
again to-moirow, but I absolutely refused him. I 
was this evening at a christening with him of lord 
Dupplin’s daughter. He went away at ten; but 
they kept me and some others till past twelve ; so 

may be sure ^tis late, as they say. We have 
now stronger suspicions that the duke d’Aumont’s 
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house was set on fire by malice. 1 was to-day to 
see lord-keeper, who has quite lost his voice with a 
cold. There Dr. Radcliffe told me that it was the 
ambassador's confectioner set the house on fire by 
boiling sugar, and going down and letting it boil 
over. Yet others still think differently ; so I know 
not what to judge. Night, my own dearest MD. 

28. I was to-day at court, where the ambassador 
talked to me as if he did not suspect any design hi 
burning d'Aumont's house ; but the abb4 Gautier, 
secretary for France here, said quite otherwise ; and 
that d'Aumont had a letter the very same) day to let 
him know his house should be burnt, ^nd tells 
several other circumstances too tedious to write. 
One is, that a fellow mending the tiles just when 
the fire btokc out saw a pot with wildfire in the 
room. dined with lord Orkney. Neither lord 
Aberccm nor Selkirk will now speak with me. I 
hate disobliged both sides. Night, dear MD. 

£9.«.Our society met to-day, fourteen of us, and at 
a tavern. AVe now resolve to meet but once a fort- 
night, and have a committee every other week of 
six or seven, to consult about doing some good. I 
proposed another message to lord -treasurer by three 
principal members, to give a hundred guineas to a 
certain person, and they are to urge it as well as 
they can. We also raised sixty guineas upon our 
own society ; but I made them do it by assessors, 
and I was one of them, and we fitted our tax to thb 
several estates. The duke of Ormond pays ten 
guineas, and I the third part of a guinea ; at that 
rate they may tax as often as they please. AVcll, 
but I must answer your letter, young women : not 
yet ; it is late now, and I can't find it. Night, 
dearest MD. 

30. I have drank Spa ivaters these two or three 
days ; but they do not pass, and make me very 
giddy. 1 am not well ; faith, I will take them no 
more. I sauntered after church with the provost 
to-day, to sec a library to be sold, and dined at five 
with lord Orkney. AVe still think there was malice 
in burning d'Aumont's house. I hear little Harrison 
is confo over ; it was he 1 sent to Utrecht. He Vs 
now queen's secretary to the embassy, and has 
brought with him the Barrier Treaty, as it is now 
corrected by us, and yielded to by the Dutch, which 
was the greatest difficulty to retard the peace. I 
hope he will bring over the peace a month hence, 
for we will send him back as soon as possible.** I 
long to see the little brat, my own creature. His 
pay is in all a thousand pounds a-year, and they 
have never paid him a groat, though I have teased 
their hearts out. He must be three or four hundred 
pounds in debt at least. Poor brat ! Let me go to 
bed, sirrahs. Night, dear MD. 

31. Harrison was with me this rooming; we 
talked three hours, and then I carried him to court. 
AVhen we went down to the door of my lodging I 
found a coach waited for him. 1 chid him for it, 
but he whisjfered me it was impossible to do other- 
wise ; and in the coacIT he told me he had not one 
farthing in his pocket to pay it ; and therefore took 
the coach for the whole day, and intended to borrow 
money somewhere or other. So thert was the 
queen’s minister intrusted in affairs oi the greatest 
importance, without a shilling in his pocket to pay a 
coach! I paid him while he was with me seven 
guineas, in part of a dozen of shirts he bought me in 
Holland. 1 presented him to the duke of Ormond 
and several lords at court; and I contrived it so 
^at lord-treasurer came to me and asked (I had 
Paniell by me) whether that was Dr. Parnell, a»d 

spoke to hi(a with great kindness, and 
invited him to his house, * I value myself upon 


making the ministry desire to be acquainted with 
Parnell, and*not Parnell with the ministry. His 
poem is almost fully corrected, and sliall be soon 
out. Here is enough for to-day ; only to tell you 
that I was in the city with my printer to alter an 
Examiner about my friend Lewis's story, which will 
be told with remarks. , 

Sunday, February 1. I could do nothing till to- 
day about the Examiner, but the printer came this 
morning, and 1 dictated to him wliat was fit to be 
said, and then Mr. Lewis came and corrected it as 
he would have it ; so I was neither at church nor 
court. The duke of Ormond and 1 dined at lord 
Orkney’s. I left them at seven, and sat with sir 
Andrew Fountaine, who has a very had sore leg, 
for which he designs to go to France. Here is a 
week gone, and one side of this letter not finished. 
O, hut I will write now but once in three weeks. — 
Yes, faith, this shall go sooner. The parliament is 
to sit on the third, but will adjourn for three or four 
days, for the queen is laid up with the gout, and 
both speakers out of order, though one of them, the 
lord-keeper, is almost well. 1 spoke to the duke of 
Ormond a good deal about Ireland. AVe do not 
altogether agree, nor am I judge enougli of Irish 
affairs ; but I will speak to lord-treasurer to-morrow, 
tliat we three may settle some way or other. 

2. i had a letter some days ago from Moll Gory ; 
her name is now AVigmore, and her husband is turned 
parson. She desires nothing but that I would get 
lord- keeper to give him a living; but 1 will send her 
no answer, though she desires it much. She still 
makes mantuas at Farnham. Jt rained all this day, 
and Diily came to me, and was coaching it iiito the 
city; so I wont with him for a shaking, because 
it would not cost me a farthing. There I met 
my friend Stratford, the merchant, who is going 
abroad to gather* up his debts, and be clear in the 
world. He begged that I would dine with some 
merchant friends of ours there, because it was the last 
time 1 should see him : so I did, and thought to have 
seen lord-treasurer in the evening, but he happened 
to go out at five ; so I visited some friends and came 
home. And now 1 have the greatest part of your 
letter to answer ; and yet I will not do it to-night, 
say what you please. The parliament meets to- 
morrow, but will be prorogued fo| a fortnight ; which 
disappointment will, I believe, *4ex abundance of 
them, though they are not AVhigs ; for they are forced 
to he in town at expense for nothing : but we want 
an answer from ^Spain before we are sure of every- 
thing being right for the peace ; and God knows 
whether wc can have that answer this month. It ts 
a most ticklish juncture of affairs; wc arc always 
driving to an inch : 1 am weary of it. Night, MI). 

3. The parliament met, and was prorof^ued, as I 
said, and I found some cloudy faces, and heard some 
grumbling. We have got over all our difficulties 
with France, I think. They have now settled all the 
articles of commerce between us and them, wherein 
they were very much disposed to play the rogue if 
wc had not held them to ; and this business wc wait 
flftr from Spain is to prevent some other rogueries of 
the French, who are finding an evasion to trade to 
the Spanish West Indies : but I hope we shall prevent 
it. I dined with lord-treasurer, and he was in good 
humour enough. 1 gave him that part of my book 
in manuscript to read where his character was, and 
drawn pretty freely. He was reading and correcting 
it with his pencil, when the bishop of St David's 
[Dr. F. Blise] (now removing to Hereford) came 
and interrupted us. 1 left Aim at eight, and sat till 
twelve with the provost and bishop of Ologhcr. 

[Wednesday] 4. I was to-day at court, but kept 
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out of lord-treasurer’s way, because I was engaged 
to the duke of Ormond, where I dined, and, I think, 
ate and drank too much. I sat this evening with 
lady Masharn, and then with lord Masham and lord- 
treasurer at lord Masham’s. It was last year, you 
may remember, my constant evening place. I saw 
lady Jersey with lady ’'Masham, who has been laying 
out for my acquaintance, and has forced a promise 
from me to drink chocolate with her in a day or two, 
which I know not whether I shall perform (I have 
just mended my pen you see), for I do not much 
like her character^ but she is very malicious, and 
therefore I think I must keep fair with her. I can- 
not send this letter till Saturday next, I find ; so I 
will answer yours now. I see no different days of 
the month; yet it la dated January 3. So it was 
long a coming. I did n®t write to Dr. Coghill that 
1 would have nothing in Ireland; but that I was 
soliciting nothing anywhere, and that is true. I 
have named Dr. Sterne to lord-treasurer, lord Boling, 
broke, and the duke of Ormond, for a bishopric, and 
I did it heartily. I know not what will come of it; 
but I tell you as a great secret that I have made the 
duke of Ormond promise me to recommend nobody 
till he tells m<', and this for some reasons too long to 
mention. My head is still in no good order. 1 am 
heartily sorry for Ppt. I am sure her head is good 
for •*♦*. I’ll answer more to-morrow. Night, 
dearest MD. 

5 [fi]. I must go on with your letter. I dined 

to-day with sir Andrew Fountaiiie and the provost, 
and played at ombre with him all the afternoon. I 
won, yet sir Andrew is an admirable player. Lord 
Pembroke came in, and I gave him three or four 
scurvy Dilly puns, that begin with an if. Well, but 
your letter, well, let me see. — No ; I believe I shall 
write no more this good while, nor publish what I 
have done. I did not suspect you would tell 

Filby. You are so ♦***, Turns and visitations — 
what arc those 1 I’ll preach and visit as much for 
Mr. W alls. Pray God mend people’s health ; mine 
is but very indifferent. I have left off Spa water; 
it makes my legs swell. Night, dearest MD. 

6 [7]. This is the queen’s birthday, and I never 
saw it celebrated with so much hurry and fine 
clothes. 1 went to court to see them, and I dined 
with lord-keeper, where the ladies were fine to ad- 
miration. 1 passed the evening at Mrs. Vanhom- 
righ’s, and came home pretty early to answer your 
letter again. Pray God keep the queen. She was 
very ill about ten days a^, and lud the gout in her 
Stomach. When I came from lord-keeper’s I called 
at lord-treasurer’s, because I heard he was very fine, 
and that was a new thing ; and it was true, for his 
coat and waistcoat were embroidered. I have seen 
the provost often since, and never spoke to him to 
speak to the Temples about Daniel Carr, nor will ; 
I don’t care to do it. I have writ lately to Parvisol. 
You did well to let him makeup his accompts. All 
things grow dear in Ireland, but com to the parsons ; 
for my livings are fallen much this yearbyParvisol’s 
account. Night, dearest rogues, MD. 

7 [8]. I was at court to-day, but saw no birfh- 
day clothes ; the great folks never wear them above 
once or twice. I dined with lord Orkney and sat 
the evening with sir Andrew Fountaine, whose leg 
is in a very dubious condition. Pray let me know 
when DD’s money is near due : always let me know 
it beforehand. This, I believe, will hardly go till 
Saturday ; for I tell you what, being not very well, 
I dare not study much ; so I let company come in a 
morning, and the aflciftioon pass in dining and sitting 
somewhere. Lord-treasurer is angry if I don't dine 
with him every second day, and I cannot part with 
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him till late ; he kept me last night till nemr twelve. 
Our weather is constant rain above these twbtnontlis, 
which hinders walking, so that our spring is not like 
yours. 1 have not seen Fanny Manley yet ; I can- 
not find time. I am in rebellion with all my ac 
quaintance, but I will mend with my health and the 
weather. Clogher make a figure ! Clogher make a 
— — . Colds ! why we have been all dying with 
colds ; but now they are a little off, and my second 
is almost off. I can do nothing for S wanton. In- 
deed it is a thing impossible, and wholly out of igy 
way. If he buys, he must buy. So now 1 have 
answered your letter; and there’s an end of that 
now ; and I'll say no more, but bid you night, dear 
MD. 

8 [9]. It was terribly rainy to-day from morning 
till night. I intended to have dined wi|^ lord- 
treasurer, but went to see sir Andrew Fountaine, 
and he kept me to dinner, which sa'ved coach-hiro, 
and I stayed with him all the afternoon, aud 4ost 
thirteen shillings and sixpence at ombre. There was 
management ! and lord-treasurer will chide ; but I’ll 
dine with him to-morrow. The bishop of Cloghcr’s 
daughter has been ill some days, and it proves the 
small-pox. She is very full, but it comes out well, 
and they apprehend no danger. Lady Orkney has 
given me her picture, a very tine original of sir 
Godfrey Kncller’s ; it is now a mending. He has 
favoured her squint admirably; and you know I 
love a cast in the e^e. I was to see lady Worsley 
to-day, who is just come to town ; she is full of rheu- 
matic pains. All iny acquaintance grow old and 
sickly. She lodges in the very house in King-street, 
between St. James’s-street and St. James’s-square, 
where DD’s brother bought the sweetbread when 
I lodged there and DD came to see me. Short 

Night, MD. 

9 [10]. 1 thought to have dined with lord-trea- 
surer to-day, but he dined abroad at Jfom Harley’s, 
so 1 dined at lord Masham’ s, and was winning all 1 
had lost playing with lady Masham at crown piquet, 
when we went to pools, and 1 lost it again. Lord- 
ftreasurer came in to us and chid me for not fcNowing 
him to Tom Harley’s. Miss Ashe is still the same, 
and they think her not in danger; my man calls 
the redaily after 1 am gone out, and tells me at night. 

I was this morning to see lady Jersey, and we have 
made twenty parties about dining together, aud I 
MM hardly keep one of them. She is reduced, after 
all her greatness, to seven servants and a small house, 
and no coach. I like her tolerably as yet. Night, 
MD. 

10 [11]. I made visits this morning to the duke 
and duchess of Ormond, and lady Betty, and the 
duchess of Hamilton. (When I^as writing this 
near twelve o’clock the duchess of Hamilton sent to 
have me dine with her to-morrow. I am forced 
to give my answer through the door, for my man has 
got the key and is gone to bed, but 1 cannot obey 
her, for our society meets to-morrow.)* I stole away 
from lord-treasurer by eigiK, and intended to havo 
passed the evening with sir Thomas Clarges and hia 
lady, but met them in another place, and have there 
sate till fiOW. My head has not been ill to-day. I ^ 
was at cour^ and made lord Maiisel walk with me 
in the. Park before we went to dinner. — ^Yesterday 
and to-day have been fair, but yet it rained all last 
night. 1 saw Sterne staring at court to-day. He 
has been often to see me, he says, but my man has 
not yet let him up. He is iu deep mourning I 
hope it is not for his wife. I did not ask him. 
Night, MD. • 

* 13. 1 have reckoned days* wrong all this while, « 

■ Ho bail omitted Thursday IhAtUi. 
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for this 10 thfe twelfth. I do not know when 1 lost 
it. I (ILnfed to-day with our society, the greatest 
dinner 1 have ever seen. It was at Jack Hill*8, the 
governor of Dunkirk. 1 g^ve an account of sixty 
guineas I had collected, and am to give them away 
to two authors to-morrow, and lord-treasurer has 
promised me a hundred pounds to reward some 
others. I found a letter on my table last night to tell 
mo that poor little Harrison, the queen’s secretary, 
that came lately from Utrecht with the Barrier 
'JRreaty, was ill, and desired to sec me at night, but 
it was late, and I could not go till to-day. I have 
often mentioned him in my letters you may re- 
member. I went in the morning and found 

him mighty ill, and got thirty guineas for him from 
lord Bolin^broke, and an order for a hundred pounds 
from the treasury, to be paid him to-morrow, and. I 
have got him removed to Knightsbridge for the air. 
He has a fever and inflammation on his lungs, but I 
ho^ will do well. Night, MD. 

13. I was to see a poor poet, one Mr. Diaper, m 
a nasty garret very sick. I gave him twenty gui- 
neas from lord Bolingbroke, and disposed the other 
sixty to two other authors, and desired a friend to 
receive the hundred pounds for poor Harrison, and 
will carry it to him to-morrow morning. I sent to 
see how he did, and he is extremely ill ; and I am 
very much afflicted for him, as he is my own crea- 
ture, and in a very honourable post, and very worthy 
of it. 1 dined in the city. I am much concerned 
for this poor lad. His mother and sister attend 
him, and he wants nothing. Night, dear MD. 

14. I took Parnell this morning, and wc walked 
to see poor Harrison. I had the hundred pounds in 
my pocket. I told Parnell I was afraid to knock at 
the door; my mind misgave me. I knocked, and 
his man in tears told me his master was dead an hour 
before. Think what grief this is to me I I went to 
his motner, aud have been ordering things for his 
funeral, with as little cost as possible, to-morrow at 
ten at night. Lord-treasurer was much concerned 
when I told him. I could not dine with lord- 
treasm^r, nor anywhere else ; but got a hit of meat 
toward evening. No loss ever grieved me so much ; 
poor creature ! Pray God Almighty bless poor M D. 
Adieu. I send this away to-night, and am sorry it 
must go while I am in so much grief. 

LETTER THE SIXTIETH. 

' London. Feb. 15, 1712-13. 

, I DINED to-day with Mr. Rowe, and a projector, who 
has been teasing me with twenty schemes to get 
grants ; and I don’t like one of them ; and, besides, 
1 was out of huiUOur for the loss of poor Harrison, 
At ten this night 1 was at his funeral, which 1 or- 
dered to be as private as possible. We had but one 
coach with four of us ; and when it was carrying us 
home after the funer^, the braces broke ; and we 
were forced sit in it, and have it held up, till my 
man went for chairs, at eleven at night lii terrible 
rain. I am come home very melancholy, and will 
go to bed. Night, dearest MD. 

16, 1 dined to-day with lord DuppUn fhd some 
company to divert me ; but left them ea(ly, and have 
been reading a book for amusement. I shall never 
have courage again to care for making anybody's 
fortune. The parliament meets to-morrow, and will 
he prorogued another fortnight, at which several of 
both parties were angry ; but it cannot be helped, 
tliough everything about the peace is past all danger. 
1 never saw such a continuance .of rainy weather^ 
Wc ha\e not ha<I two fail* days together .these ten 
weeks I ha# not diqed with lora-trcasurer these 


four days, norjcan I till Saturday ; for I have several 
engagements till then, and he will chide me to some 
purpose. 1 am perplexed with this hundred pounds 
of poor Harrison’s, what to do with it. I cannot 
pay his relations till they administer, for he is much 
in debt ; but I will have the staff in my own hands, 
and venture nothing. Night,' dear MD. 

17. Lady Jersey and 1 dined by appointment to- 
day with lord Bolingbroke. He is seniUng his 
brutlier to succeed Mr. Harrison. It is the prettiest 
post in Europe for a young gentleman. 1 lost mv 
money at ombre sadly ; I make a^thousand blunders 
at it. I play but threepenny ombre ; but it is what 
you call running ombre* Lady Clarges, and a drab 
1 hate, won a dozen shillings of me last night. The 
parliament was prorogued to-day ; and people 
grumble ; and tlie good of, it is, the peace cannot be 
finished by the time they meet, there are so many 
fiddling things to do. Is Ppt an ombre lady yeti 
You know all ihq, tricks of il now, I suppose. I 
reckon you have all your cards from France, for ours 
pay sixpence a pack taxes, which goes deep to the 
box. 1 have given away all my Spa water, and take 
fioinc nasty steel drops, and my head has been better 
this week past. I send every day to see how Miss 
Ashe does : she is very full, they sa^r, but in no 
danger. I fear she will lose some of her beauty. 
The son lies out of the house. I wish he had them 
too, while he is so young. — Night MD. 

18. The earl of Abingdon had been teasing mo 
these three months to dine with him ; and this day 
was appointed about a week ago, and I named my 
company; lord Stawell, colonel Disney, and Dr. 
Arbuthnot ; but the two last slipped out their necks, 
and left Stawell and me to dine there. We did not' 
dine till seven, because it is Ash Wednesday, Wc 
had nothing but fish, which lord Stawell could not 
cat, and got a broiled leg of a turkey. Our wine 
was poison ; yet the puppy has twelve tliousand 
pounds a-yeor. His carps were raw, and bis can- 
dles tallow. He shall not catch me in haste again, 
and everybody has laughed at me for dining with 
him. I was lo-day to let Harrison’s moUier know 
1 could not pay till she administers ; which she will 
do. 1 believe she is an old devil, and her daughter 

a — . There were more Whigs to-day at court 

than Tories. I believe they think the peace must 
be made, and so come to please the queen. She is 
still lame with the gout. 

19. I was at court to-day, to speak to lord Boling- 
broke to look over Pamela’s poem since it is cor- 
rected ; and Parnell and I dined with him, and he 
has shown him three or four more places to alter a 
little. Lady Bolingbroke came down to us while we 
were at dinner, and Parnell stared at her as if she 
were a goddess* 1 thought she was like Parnell’s 
wife, aud he thought so too. Parnell is much pleased 
with lord Bolingbroke’s favour to him, and I hope it 
may one day turn to his advantage. His poem will 
be printed in a few days. Our weather continues as 
fresh raining as if it had v^t rained at all. 1 sat to- 
night at lady Masham’s, where lord-treasurer came 
aiffl scolded me for not dining with him. 1 told him 
I could not till Saturday. 1 have stayed there till 
past twelve ; so night, dear MD. 

20. Lady Jersey, lady Catherine Hyde, the Spa- 
nish ambassador, the duke d’Etr^es, another Spa- 
niard, and 1, dined to-day by appointment with lord 
Bolingbroke : but they fell a drinking so many Spa- 
nish healths in champagne, that I stole away to the 
ladies, and drank tea till eight, and then went and 
lost my money at ombre with Mr Andrew Fountainc, 
who has a very had leg. Miss Ashe is past all 
danger ; and her eye which was lately bad| (X sup- 
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pose one effect of her distemperi) is now better. I 
do not let the bishop see me, nor shall this good 
while. Good-lack ! when I came home, I warrant, 
I found a letter from MD, No. 38 ; and you write so 
small now-a-days. I hope your poor eyes are better. 
Well, this shall go to-morrow se’ennight, with a bill 
for Me. I will speak to Mr. GrifSn to-morrow, 
about Ppt*8 brother Filby, and desire, whether he 
deserves or no, tliat his employment may be mended, 
that is to say, if I see Griifin ; otherwise not ; and 
1*11 answer MD’s letter when 1 Fdfr think fit. 
Night, MD. 

21. Methinks I writ a little saucy last night. 1 
mean the last. I saw Griffin at court. He says he 
knows nothing of a salt-'Work at llecton ; but that he 
will give Filby a better employment, and desires 
Filby will write to him. Jif I knew where to write to 
Filby, I would ; but pray do you. Bid him make 
no mention of you ; but only let Mr. Griffin know 
** that he has had the honour toJ)e recommended by 
Dr. Swift, &c. ; that he will endeavour to de- 
serve, &c. and if you dictated a whole letter 
for him it would be better ; I hope he can write 
and spell well. 1*11 inquire for a direction to Griffin 
before I finish this. 1 dined with lord -treasurer and 
seven lords ’to-day. You know Saturday is his 
great day. I sat with them till eight, and then 
came home, and have been writing a letter to Mrs. 
Davis, at York. She took care to have a letter de- 
livered for me at lord -treasurer’s ; for I would not 
own one she sent by post. She reproaches me for 
not writing to her these four years ; and I have 
honestly told her it was my way never to write to 
those wliom I am never likely to see, unless I can 
serve them, which I cannot her, &c. Davis the 
schoolmaster’s widow. Night, MD. 

22. I dined to-day at lord Orkney’s, with the 
«luke of Ormond and sir Thomak llanmer. Have 
jou ever heard of the latter t He married the 
duchess of Grafion in his youth (she dined with us 
too). He is the most considerable man in the 
house of commons. He went last spring to Flan- 
ders, with the duke of Ormond; from thence to 
France, and was going to Italy; but the ministry 
sent for him, and he has been come over about ten 
days. He is much out of humour with things : he 
thinks the peace is kept off too long ; and is full of 
fears and doubts. It is thought he is designed for 
secretary of state, instead of lord Dartmouth. We 
have been acquainted these two years ; and I intend, 
in a day or two, to havesun hour’jj talk with him on 
affairs. I saw the bishop of Clogher at court ; miss 
is recovering. I know not how much she will be 
marked. The queen is slowly mending of her gout, 
and intends to be brought in a chair to parliament 
when it meets, which will be March 3 ; for I sup- 
pose they will prorogue no more ; yet the peace will 
not be signed then, and we apprehend the Tories 
themselves will many of them be discontented. 
Night, dear MD. 

23. It was ill weather to-day, and I dined with 
sir Andrew Fountains, and in tlio evening played at 
ombre with him and the provost, and won twenty- 
five shillings; so I have recovered* myself pretty 
well. Dilly has been dunning me to see fanny 
Manley; but I have not yet been able to do it. 
Miss Ashe is now quite out of danger ; and they 
hope will not be much marked. 1 cannot tell how 
to direct to Griffin ; and think he lives in Bury- 
Btreet, near St. James’s-strect, hard by me ; but 1 
su])po8e your brotlieunay direct to him to the salt- 
office, and, as 1 remAnber, he knows his Christian 
name, because he sent it me in the list of the com- 
missioners. Night, dear MD. 


24. I walked this morning to Chelsea, to see Dr 

Atterbury, dean of Christchurch. 1 had business 
with him about entering Mr. Fitz-Maurice, lord 
Kerry’s son, into his college ; and lady Kerry is a 
great favourite of mine. Lord Harley, lord Dup- 
plin, young Bromley the speaker’s son, and 1, dined 
with Dr. Stratford and some other clergymen ; but 1 
left them at seven, to go to lady Jersey, to see Mon- 
telcon the Spanish ambassador play at ombre. 
Lady Jersey was abroad, and I chid the servants 
and made a rattle ; but since I came home she S(|nt 
me a message that I was mistaken, and that the 
meeting is to be to-morrow. 1 have a wchrse 
memory than when I left you, and every day forget 
appointments ; but here my memory was by chance 
too good. But I’ll go to-morrow ; for 4ady Cathe- 
rine Hyde and lady Bollngbrokc are to be there by 
appointment, and I listed up my periwig, and all, to 
make a figure. Well, who can help iti Not I, vow 
to Heaven ! Night, MD. .• • 

25. Lord- treasurer met me last night at lord 
Masham’s, and tlianked me for iny coinpauy in a 
Jeer, because I had not dined with him in three 
days. He chides if I stay away but two days to- 
gether. What will this come tol Nothing. My 
grandmother used to say, 

** More of your liaiiig, and less of your dining.” 
However, I dined ^yith him, and could hardly leave 
^lini at eight, to go to lady Jersey’s, where five or six 
foreign ministers were, and as many ladies. Monte- 
Icou placed like the English, and cried gtame, and 
knocked his knuckles for trump, and played at 
small games like Fpi. Lady Jersey whispered me 
to stay and sup with the ladies when the fellows 
were gone ; but they played till eleven, and 1 would 
not stay. 1 think this letter must go on Saturday ; 
that’s certain; and it is not half full yet. Lady 
Catherine Hyde had a mighty mind 1 should be 
acquainted with lady Dalkeith, her sister, the *duko 
of Monmouth’s eldest son's widow, who was of the 
company to-night; but 1 did not like her; she 
uaints too much. Night, MD. 

* 26. This day our society met at the duk^ of Or- 
mond’s ; but 1 had business that called me another 
way ; so 1 sent my excuses, and dined privately 
with a friend. Besides, sir Thomas Hanmcr whis- 
pered me last night at lady Jersey’s that I must at- 
J^d lord-treasurer and duke of Ormond at supper 
at his house to-night ; which 1 did at eleven, and 
stayed till one, so you may be sure it is late enough. 
There was the duchess of Grafton, and the duke her 
son ; nine of us in all. Duke of Ormond chid me 
for not being at the society to-day, and said sixteen 
were there. I said I never knew sixteen people 
good company in my life ; no, faitli, nor eight nei- 
ther. We have no news in this town at all. I 
wonder why I don’t write you news. 1 know less of 
what passes than anybody, because I go to no 
coffeehouse, nor see any but ministers and such 
people ; and ministers nc^er talk politics in conver- 
sation. The Whigs arc forming great schemes 
against the meeting of parliament, which will bo 
next Tuesday, I still think, without fail ; and we 
hope to near by then that the peace is ready to sign.' 
The queen'l gout mends daily. Night, MD. 

27, I passed a very insipid day, and dined pri- 
vately with a friend in the neighbourhood. Did I 
IcU you that I have a very fine picture of lady Ork- 
ney,* an original, by sir Godfrey Kneller, three 
quarters length 1 I have it now at home, with a 
fine frame. Lord Boliugbroke and lady Masham 
#iave promised toT sit for me ; but I despair of lord- 
treasurer ; only I hope ho will giviyne a copy, and 
* He bequeathed this picture to the ml of Onvry. 
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then I shall have all the pictures of those I really 
love here ; just half a dozen ; only I will make 
lord-keeper give me his print in a frame. This letter 
must go to-morrow, because of sending Me a bill ; 
else it should not till neat week, I assure you. 
I have little to do now with my pen ; for my grand 
business * stops till they are more pressing, and till 
something or other happens ; and I believe I shall 
return with disgust to &iish it, it is so very labori- 
ous. Sir Thomas Hanmer lias my papers now. 
Ypu are now at ombre with the dean, always on 
Friday night with Mrs. Walls. Pray don’t play at 
sifiall games. 1 stood by the other night while the 
Duke d’EtrOes lost six times with manilio, basto, 
and three small trumps ; and lady Jersey won above 
twenty pounds. Night, dear Ml). 

28. I was at court to-day, when the abbfe Gautier 
whispered me that a courier w'as just come with an 
account that the French king had consented to all 
the ^u^n*8 demands, and his consent was carried to 
Utrecht, and the peace will be signed in a few 
days. I suppose the general peace cannot be so 
soon ready ; but that is no matter. The news pre- 
sently ran about the court. I saw the queen carried 
out in her chair to take the air in the garden. 1 
met GriiKii at court, and he told me that orders 
were sent to examine Filhy ; and, if he be fit, to 
make him (1 think he called it) an assistant ; I 
don’t know w'hat, supervisor, I think ; but it is 
some employment a good deal better than his own. 
The parliament will have another short prorogation, 
though it is not known yet. I dined with lord- 
treasurer and his Saturday company, and left him at 
eight to put this in the pobt-ofKco time enough. 
And now I must bid you farewell, dearest rogues. 
God bless dear iMDj and love Pdfr. Farewell, 
MD, FW, Me, Lele. 


. LETTICU THE SIXTY-FIRST. 

I.on<lou, March 1, 1713-13. 

It is out of my head whether 1 answered all jour 
letter in my last yesterday or no. I think I was in 
haste, wd could not : but now I see I answered a^ 
good deal of it; no, only about your brother, and 
Me’s bill. I dined with lady Orkney, and we talked 
politics till eleven at night; and, as usual, found 
everything wrong, and put ourselves out of humour. 
Yes, I have lady Giffard’s picture sent me by your 
mother. It is boxed up at a place where my otln*. 
things arc. 1 have goods in two or three places; 
and when I have a lodging I box up the books 1 get 
(for I always get some), and come naked into a new 
lodging ; and so on. Talk not to me of deaneries ; 

I know less of that than ever by much. Night, MD. 

2. I went int(P the city to see Pat Rolt, who 
lodges with a city cousin, a daughter of cousin Clcve 
(you are much the wiser). 1 had never been at her 
house before. My he-cousin Thomson the butcher 
is dead, or dying. I dined with my printer, and 
walked home, ^nd went to sit with lady Clarges. I 
found four of them at wMst ; lady Godolphin was 
one. I sat by her, and talked of her cards, &c., but 
she would not give one look, nor say a word to me. 
She refused some time ago to be acquainted with 
me. You know she is lord Mtirlboroqgh’s eldest 
daughter. She is a fool for her pains, and 1*11 pull 
her down. What can I do for Dr. Smith’s daughter’s 
husband? 1 have no personal credit with any of the 
commissioners. I will speak to Keatley; but I 
believe it will signify nothing. In the customs 
people must rise by degrees, and he must at first 
take what is very low, if be be qualified for that. 
Ppt mistakes me ; f am i:ipt angry at ywii: recom-*| 
? ■ Hi» History of the Pe(>ce of Utrecht. 


mending any one to me, provided you will take my 
answer. Some things are in my way, and then I 
seiTe those 1 can. But people will not distinguish, 
but take things ill when 1 have no power ; but Ppt 
is wiser. And employments in general are very 
hard to be got. Night, MD. 

3. 1 dined to-day with lord«treasurer, who chid 
me for my absence, which was only from Saturday 
last. The parliament was again prorogued for a 
week, and 1 suppose the peace will be ready by then, 
and the queen will be able to be brought to the 
house and make her speech. I saw Dr. Griffith two 
or three months ago at a Latin play at Westminster , 
but did not speak to him. I hope he will not die 
1 should be sorry for Ppt’s sake ; he is very tender 
of her. 1 have long lost all my colds, and the 
weather mends a little. Intake some steel drops, 
and my head is pretty well. I walk when I cun, 
but am grown very idle ; and, not finishing my 
thing, I ramble abroad and play at ombre. I shall 
be more ca^^eful in my physic than Mrs. Price : 'tis 
not a farthing matter her death, I think ; and so I 
say no more to-night, but will read a dull book and 
go sle3p. Night, dear MD. 

4. Mr. Ford has been this half-year inviting me to 
dine at his lodgings : so I did to-day, And brought 
the provost and Dr. Parnell with me, and my friend 
Lewis was there. Parnell went away, and the other 
three played at ombre, and I looked on ; which I 
love, and would not play. Tisdall is a pretty fellow, 
as you say ; and when I come back to Ireland with 
nothing he will condole with me with abundance of 
secret pleasure. I believe I told j^ou what he wrote 
to me, ** That I have saved England, and he Ire- 
land ;** but I can bear tliat. 1 have learned to hear 
and sec, and say nothing. I was to see the duchess 
Hamilton to-day, and met Blith of Ireland just, 
going out of her hsusc into his coach. I asked her 
how she came to receive young fellows. It seems 
he had a ball in the duke of Hamilton’s house when 
the duke died ; and the duchess got an advertise- 
ment put in the Postboy, reflecting on the ball be- 
cause the Marlborough daughters were there ; and 
Blith came to beg the duchess’s pardon and clear 
himself. He is a sad dog. Night, dear MD. 

5. Lady Masham has miscarried ; but is almost 
well again. I have paid many visits to-day. 1 met 
Blith at the duke of Ormond’s ; and he begged me 
to carry him to the duchess Hamilton to beg her 
pardon again. I did on purpose to sec how the 
blunderbuss behaved himsf\If; but I begged the 
duchess to use him'’ mercifully, for she is the devil of 
a teaser. The good of it is, she ought to beg hie 
pardon, for he meant no harm ; yet she would not 
allow him to put in an advertisement to clear him- 
self from hers, though hers was all a lie. He ap- 
pealed to me, and I gravely gave it against him. I 
was at court to-day, and the foreign ministei's have 
got a trick of employing me to speak for them to 
lord-treasurer and lord Bolingbroke ; which I do 
when the case is reasonably. The college need not 
fear; 1 will not be their governor. I dined with sir 
Thfimas Hanmer and his duchess. The duke of 
Ormond was there, but wo parted soon, and I went 
to visit lord Pembroke for the first time ; but it was 
to see some curious hooks. Lord Cholniondelcy 
came in ; but 1 would not talk to him, though he 
made many advances. I hate the scoundrel for all 
he is your Griffith’s friend. Y’es, yes, I am abused 

uoiigh, if that be all. Night, MD. 

6. I was to-day at an auction of pictures witli 
Pratt, and laid out two pounds five shillings for a 
picture of Titian, and if it were a Titian it would he 
worth twice as many pounds. If 1 am cheated. I’ll 
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art with it to lord Masham : if it he a bargain, I'll 
eep it to myself. That's my cunscicnue. But 1 
made Pratt buy several pictures for lord Masham. 
Pratt is a great virtuoso that way. I dined with 
lord-treasurer, but made him go to court at eight. 
1 always tease him tq be gone. I thought to have 
made Parnell dine with him, but be was ill ; his 
head is out of order like mine, but more constant, 
poor boy ! — I was at lord-treasurer's levee with the 
provost, to ask a book fur the college. I never go 
to his levee unless it be to present somebody. 

7. Yes, I hope Leigh tvill soon be gone, a p — on 
liim ! I met him once, and he talked gravely to me 
of not seeing the Irish bishops here, and the Irish 
gentlemen; but 1 believe my answers fretted him 
enough. I would not dine with lord- treasurer to- 
day, though it was Saturday (for he has engaged 
me for to-morrow), but went and dined with lord 
Masham, and played at ombre, sixpenny running 
ombre, for three hours. Thefb were three voles 
ag.'iinst me, and I was once a great loser, but came 
olf for three shillings and sixpence. One may easily 
lose five guineas at it. Lady Orkney is gone out of 
town to-day, ami 1 could not sec her for laziness, 
but wrote to^ her. She has left me some physic. I 
knew MD's politics before, and I think it pretty 
extraordinary, and a great compliment to you, and 
1 believe never three people conversed so much with 
80 little politics. I avoid all conversation with the 
other party ; it is not to be borne, and I am^ sorry 
for it. O yes, things arc very dear. DD must come 
in at last with her tw'o eggs a penny. There the 
provost was well applied. Parvisol has sent me a 
bill of fifty pounds, as 1 ordered him, which 1 hope 
will servo me, and bring me over. Pray God MD 
does not be <lelayed for it : but I have had very little 
Yruni him this long time. I was yut at court to-day ; 
a wonder! Night, dear MD. Love Pdfr. 

8. You must know I give chocolate almost every 
day to two or three people that I sufter to come to 
see me in a morning. My man begins to lie pretty 
v\ ell. 'Tis nothing for people to be denied ten times. 
TVIy man knows all I will see, and denies me to 
everybody else. This is the day of the queen's 
corning to the crown, and the day lord-treasurer was 
stabbed by Guiscard. I was at court, where every- 
body had their birthday clothes on, and I dined with 
lord-treasurer, who was very fine. He showed me 
some of the queen's speech, which I corrected in 
several places, and penned the vote of address of 
thanks for the spcccli * but I vfas of opinion the 
house sliould not sit on Tuesday next unless they 
liear the peace is signed ; that is, provided they are 
sure it will be signed the week after, and so have 
one scolding for all. Night, MD. 

9. Lord-treasurer would have had me dine with 
him to-day ; he desired me last night, but 1 refused, 
because he would not keep the day of his stabbing 
with all the cabinet, as he intended ; so 1 dined with 
my friend Lewis; and the provost, Parnell, and 
Ford, were with us. f lost sixteen shillings at 
ombre ; I don't like it. At night Lewis brought us 
word that the parliament does not sit to-morrow. I 
hope they are sure of the peace by next week, and 
then they are right in my opinion : otherwise I think 
they have done wrong, and might have sat three 
weeks ago. People will grumMe; but lord-trea- 
surer cares not a rush. LordXeeper is suddenly 
taken ill of a quinsy, and some lords are commis- 
sioned, I think lord-treasurer, to prorogue the par- 
liament in his stead. You never saw a town so full 
of ferment and expectation. Mr. Pope has published 
a fine poem, called Windsor Forest. Head it. 
Kight»MD.f 


10. I was early this morning to see lord Boling- 
broke. 1 find he was of opinion the parliament 
should sit ; and says they are not sure the peace will 
be signed next week. The prorogation is to this 
day se'ennight. I went to look on a library I am 
going to buy, if we can agree. I have offered a 
hundred and twenty pounds, and will give ten 
pounds more. Lord Bolingbrokc will lend me Uie 
money. I was two hours poring over the books. I 
will sell some of them and keep the rest; but 1 
doubt thfsy won't take the money. I dined in the 
city, and sate an hour in the evening with loji^- 
treasurer, wlio was in very good humour, but rc- 
l)roachcd me for not dining with him yesterday and 
to-day. What will all this come to I Lord-keeper 
had a pretty good night, and is better! 1 was in 
pain for him. Night, MD. 

11. 1 was this morning to visit the duke and 
duchess of Ormond and the duchess of Hamilton, 
and went with the provost to an auction of pit!lfires, 
and laid out fourteen shillings. I am in for it if 1 
had money ; but I doubt 1 shall be undone ; for sir 
Andrew Fountainc invited the provost and me to 
dine with him and play at ombre, when I fairly lost 
fourteen shillings. It won’t do ; and I ehall be out 
of conceit with play this good while. 1 am cornc 
home ; and it is late, and my puppy let out my fii-e, 

l^aud I am gone to bed, and writing there, and it is 
past twelve a good while. Went out four matadores 
and a trump in black, and yet was beasted. Very 
sad, f^ith! Night, my dear rogues, MD. 

12. 1 was at another auction of pictures to-day, 
and a great auction it was. 1 made lord Masham 
lay out forty pounds. There were pictures sold of 
twice as much value apiece. Our society met to- 
day at the duke of Beaufort's : a prodigious fine 
dinner, which I hate ; but we did some business. 
Our printer was to attend us as usual; and the 
chancellor of the exchequer sent the author of the 
“Examiner'' [Mr. Ohiisworth] twenty guineas. 
He is an ingenious fellow, but the most confounded 

^vain coxcomb in the world, so that 1 dare , not let 
him see me, nor am acquainted with him. * 1 had 
much discourse with the duke of Ormond this morn- 
ing, and am driving some points to secure 
I left the society at seven. 1 can't drink now at all 
with any pleasure. I love white Portugal wine 
jitter than claret, champagne, or burgundy. I have 
a sad vulgar appetite. I remember Ppt used to 
maunder when I came from a great dinner, and DD 
had hut a bit of mutton. I cannot endure above 
one dish, nor ever could since 1 was a boy and 
loved stuffing. It was a fine day, which is a rarity 
with us, I assure you. Never fair two dajs together. 
Night, MD. 

13. I had a rabble of Irish parsons this morning 
drinking my chocolate. 1 cannot remember ap- 
pointments. I was to have supped last night with 
the Swedish envoy at his house, aijd some other 
company, but forgot it ; qjid he rallied me to-day at 
lord Bolinghroke's, who excused me, saying the en« 
voy ought not to be angry, because I serve lord-trea- 
surer and him the same way. For that reason 1 
very seldom promise to go anywhere. 1 dined with 
lord-trcasui^r, who chid me for being absent so long, 
as he always does if 1 miss a day. 1 sat three hours 
this evening with lady Jersey ; but the first two hours 
she was at ombre with some company. 1 left lord- 
treasurer at eight ; 1 fancied he was a little thought- 
ful, for he was playing with an orange by fits, which, 

, I told him, among common men looked Uko the 
ispleen. This letter shall not go to-morrow; no 
haste, young women ; nothing that presses. I pro- 
mised but once in three weeks, and 1 am better than 
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my word. I wish tlie peace may be ready, I mean 
that we have notice it la signed before Tuesday ; 
otherwise the grumbling will much increase. Night, 
dear MD* 

14. It was a lovely day this, and I took the ad- 
vantage of walking a good deal in the park before 1 
went to court. Colonel Disney, one of our society, 
is ill of a fever, and, we fear, in great danger. Wc 
all lovo him mightily, and he would be a great loss. 

I doubt I shall not buy the library ; for a roguish 
bc^ksellcr has ohered sixty pounds more t^an I de- 
signed to give ; co you see I meant to have a good 
bargain. I dined with lord-treasurer and his Satur- 
day company ; but there were but seven at table. 
Lord Peterborow is ill, and spits blood, with a 
bruise he got before he ieft England ; but, I believe, 
an Italian lady he has brought over is the cause that 
his illness returns. You know old lady Bcllasyse is 
dead at lasti She has left lord Berkeley of Stratton 
one of*iier executors, and it will be of great advan- 
tage to him ; they say above ten thousand pounds. 

I stayed with lord-treasurer upon business after the 
company was gone, but i dare not tell you upon 
what. My letters w’ould be good mcmoii*8 if 1 durst 
venture to say a thousand things that pass ; but I 
hear so much of letters opening at your post-ofBcc 
that 1 am fearful, &c., and so good night. Love 
Pdfr and MD. 

15. Lord -treasurer engaged me to dine with him 
again to-day, and I had ready what he wanted ; but 
he would not see it, but put me off till to-morrow. 
The queen goes to chapel now. She is carried in an 
open chair, and will be well enough to go to parlia- 
ment on Tuesday, if the houses meet, which is not yet 
certain ; neither, indeed, can tlic ministers themselves 
tell ; for it depends on winjis and weather, and cir- 
cumstances of ncgotiatloq. However, we go on as 
if it was certainly to meet ; and I am to be at lord- 
treasurer’s to-morrow, upon that suppoiition, to 
settle some things relating that way. Ppt may un- 
derstand me. The dorttors tell me that, if poor 
colonel jpisiicy does not get some sleep to-night, ho„ 
must die. What care )ou1 Ah! but 1 do care. 
He is one of our society ; a fellow of abundance of 
humour ; an old battered rake, but very honest : 
not an old man, but an old rake. It was he that 
said of Jenny Kingdom, the maid of honour, who 
is a little old, ** That, since she could not get g 
husbaufd, the queen should give her a brevet to act 
ns a married woman." You don’t understand this. 
They give brevets to majors and captains to act as 
colonels in the army. Brevets are commissions. 
Ask soldiers, dear sirrahs. Night, MD. 

16. 1 was at lo^-treasurer’s before he came ; and, 
as he entered, he told me the parliament was pro- 
rogued ^ill Thursday se’ennight. They have had some 
expresses, by which they count that the peace may 
be signed by that time ; at least, that France, Hol- 
1:md, and we, |vill sign some articles, by which we 
shall engage to sign the when it is ready : but 
Spain has no minister there ; for Monteleon, who is 
to be their ambassador at Utrecht, is not yet gone 
from hence ; and till he is there the Spaniards can 
sign no peace : and one thing take notice, that a 
general peace can hardly be finished these ^o months, 
so as to be proclaimed here ; for, after signing, it 
must be ratified ; that is, confirmed by the several 
princes at their courts, which to Spain will cost a 
month ; for we must have notice that it is ratified 
in all courts before We can proclaim it. So be not 
in too much haste. Night, MD. 

17. The Irish folka^werc disaiipointed that the par<4| 
Jiameni did not meet to-day, because it was St. 
Fatiick’s day ; and the Mall was so full of crosses that 


I thought all the world was Irish. Miss Ashe Is 
almost quite well, and I see the bishop, but shall not 
yet go to his house. 1 dined again with lord-trea- 
surer ; but the parliament being prorogued, 1 must 
keep what 1 have till next week : for I believe he 
will not see it till just the evening before the session. 
He has engaged me to dine with*him again to-morrow, 
though I did all I could to put it off; but I don’t 
care to disoblige him. Night, MD. 

16. I have now dined six days successively with 
lord-treasurer ; but to-night I stole away while he 
was talking with somebody else, and so am at liberty 
to-morrow. There was a fiying report of a general 
cessation of arms : everybody had it at court ; but I 
believe there is nothing in it. I asked a certain 
French minister how things went t And he whispered 
me in ‘French, “Your plcuipotentiaries and ours 
play the fool.” None of us, indeed, approve of the 
conduct of either at this time ; but lord-treasurer 
was in full good huiYiOur for all that. He had invited 
a good many of his relations ; and of a dozen at 
table, they were all of the Harley family but myself. 
Disney is recovering, though you don't care a straw. 
Dilly murders us with his if puns. You know them. 
Night, MD. 

19. The bishop of Cloghcr has maiTe an if pun, 
that he is raiglity proud of, and designs to send it over 
to his brother Tom. But sir Andrew Fouiitaine has 
wrote to Tom Ashe last postj and told him the pun, 
and desired him to send it over to the bishop as his 
own ; and, if it succeeds, it will be a pure bite. 
The bishop will tell it us as a wonder, that he and 
his brother should jump so exactly. I’ll tell you the 
pun ; — If there was a hackney concli at Mr. Pooley’s 
door, what to\vn in Egjpt would it he? Why, it 
would be Hecatompolis ; ” Hack at Tom Pooley’s.” 
Silly, says, Ppt. I ^ined with a private friend to-day; 
for our society, I told you, meet but once a fortnight. 
I have not seen Fanny Manley yet ; I can’t help it. 
Lady Orkney is come to town : why, she was at her 
country-house; what care }oii? Night, MI). 

20. Dilly read me a letter to-day from Ppt. She 
seems to have scratched her head when she wrote 
it. ’Tis a sad thing to write to people without taste. 
There you say, you hear I was going to Bath, No 
such thing ; I am pretty well, I thank God. The 
town is now sending me to Savoy. Forty people 
have given me joy of it, yet there is not the least 
truth that I know in it. I was at an auction of 
pictures, but bought none. I was so glad of my 
liberty that I would dine noivhere ; but, the weather 
being fine, I sauntered into the city, and ate a bit 
about five, and then supped at Mr. Burke’s, your 
accountant-general, who had been engaging me 
this month. The bishop of Cloghcr was to have 
been there, but was hindered by lord Paget’s fune- 
ral. The provost and I sat till one o’clock; and if 
that be not late I don’t know what is late. Paruell's 
poem will be published on Monday, and to-morrow 
I design he shall present it to lord-treasurer and 
lord Bolingbroko at court.' The poor lad is almost 
alwi^ys out of order with his head, Burke’s wife is 
his sister. She has a little of the pert Irish way. 
Night, MD. 

21. Morning.— -I will now finish my letter ; for 
company will come, and a stir, and a clutter ; and 
I’ll keep the lett^ in my pocket, and give it into 
the post myself, fsiust go to court, and you know 
on Saturday I dine with lord-treasurer, of course. 
Farewell, dearest MI), FW, Me, Lele. 

LETTER THE SIXTY-SECOND. 

Tendon, March SI, 171S-IS. 

I GAVE your letter in this night. I di]|pd with lord- 
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treasurer to-day, and find he has been at a meeting 
at lord Halifax's house, with four principal Whigs ; 
but he is resolved to begin a speech against them 
when the parliament sits ; and I have begged that 
the ministry may have a meeting on purpose to 
settle that matter, and let us be the attackers ; and 
I believe it will come *to something, for the '\^gs 
intend to attack the ministers : and if, instead of 
that, the ministers attack the Whigs, it will be bet- 
ter : and further, I believe we shall attack them on 
those very points they intend to attack us. The 
parliament will be again .prorogued for a fortnight, 
because of Passion-week. I forgot to tell you that 
Mr. Griffin has given Ppt's brother a new employ- 
ment, about ten pounds a-year better than his 
former; but mure remote, and consequently cheaper. 
I wish I could have donediettcr, and hope that you 
will take what can be done in good part, and that 
Ppt's brother will not dislike it.— Night, dearest MI). 

22. 1 dined to-day with lord-steward [carl Poulet]. 
There Frank Anneslcy (a parliament-man) told me 
he had heard that I had wrote to my friends in Ire- 
land to keep firm to the Whig interest ; for that 
lord-treasurer would certainly declare for it after 
the peace. Annesley said twenty people had told 
him this. Yod must know this is what they endea- 
vour to report of lord-treasurer, that he designs to 
declare for the Whigs ; and a Scotch fellow has 
wrote the same to Scotland ; and his meeting with 
those lords gives occasion to such reports. Let mo 
henceforth call lord-treasurer Eltec, because possil^y 
my letters may be opened. Pray remember Eltee. 
You know the reason. L, T. and Eltee are pro- 
nounced the same way. Stay, it is now five weeks 
since I had a letter from MD. 1 allow you six. 
You sec why I cannot come over the beginning of 
April. Whoever has to do with this ministry can 
fix no time: but as hope saved, *it is not Pdfr's 
fault. 

23. I dined to-day at sir Thomas Hanmer's, by 
an old appointment ; there was the duke of Ormond, 
and lord aii|^.lady Orkney. 1 left them at six. 
Evciy'body Is *as sour as vinegar. 1 endeavour to 
keep a firm friendship between the duke of Ormond 
and Eltee. You know who Eltee is (or have you 
forgot already t). I have great designs, if 1 can com- 
pass them ; but delay is rooted in Eltce’s heart ; yet 
the fault is not altogether there that things are nc 
better. Here is the cursedest libel in verse come 
out that ever was seen, called ** The Ambassa- 
dress it is very dull Ibo ; it Ivis been printed 
three or four different ways, and is handed about, but 
not sold. It abuses the queeu horribly. The Ex- 
aminer has cleared me to-day of being author of 
his paper, and done it with great civilities to me. I 
hope it will stop people's mouths : if not, they must 
go on and be hanged, I care not. *Tis terrible rainy 
weather ; I'll go sleep. Night, dearest MD. 

24. It rained ail this day, and ruined me in coach- 
liire. I went to colonel Disney, who is past danger. 
Then I visited lord-keeper, ^ho was at dinner ; but 
I would not dine with him, but drove to lord-tre%> 
surer (Eltee I mean) ; paid the coachman and went 
in ; but he dined abroad : so I was forced to c^ 
the coachman again, and went to lord Bolingbroke's. 
He dined abroad too ; and at lord Dupplin’s I alighted, 
and by good luck got a dinner there, and then went 
to the Latin play at Westminster school, acted by 
the boys : and lord-treasurer (Eltee I mean again) 
honoured them with his presence. Lady Masham's 
eldest son, about two years old, is HI, and I am 
afraid will not live ; she is full of grief, and I pity 

■ It was entitled "The Drttidi .imbaasadrass’s Speech to 
the Ftench King.' ^ 


and am angry with her. Four shillings to-day in 
coach-hire ; faith it won't do. Our peace will cer- 
tainly be ready by Thursday fortnight; but our 
plenipotentiaries were to blame that it was not done 
already. They thought their powers were not full 
enough to sign the peace, unless every prince was 
ready, which cannot yet be ; for Spain has no mi- 
nister yet at Utrecht ; but now ours have new orders. 
Night, MD. 

25. Weather worse than ever; terrible rain all 
day, but I was resolved I would spend no moi*e 
money. 1 went to an auction of pictures with Dj, 
Frait, and there met the duke of Beaufort, who pro- 
mised to come with me to court, but did not. So a 
coach I got, and went to court, and did some little 
business there, but was forced to go hom4 ; for you 
must understand I take a little physic over night, 
which works me next day. Lady Orkney is my 
physician. It is hiera picra, two spoonsful— devilish 
stuff! I thought to have dined with Eltee, but vfrrtild 
not, merely to save a shilling ; but I dined privately 
with a friend, and played at ombre, and won six 
shillings. Here are several people of quality lately 
dead of the small-pox. I have not yet seen Miss 
Ashe, but hear she is well. The bishop of Clogher 
has bought abundance of pictures, and Dr. Pratt has 
got him very good pennyworths. I can get no walks, 
the weather is so bad. Is it so with yout Night, 
dear MD. 

2fi. Though it was shaving-day, head and beard, 
yet I was out early to sec lord Bolingbroke and talk 
over affairs with him; and then I went to the duke 
of Ormond, and so to court, where the ministers did 
not come, because the parliament was prorogued 
till this day fortnight. had terrible rain and 
hail to-day. Our 80 ciet||i|p[et this day, but I left 
them before seven, and iWt to sir An^ew Foun- 
taine, and played at ombre with him and sir Thomas 
Clarges till ten, and then went to sir Thomas Han- 
mer. His wife, the duchess of Grafton, left us after 
a little while, and 1 stayed with him about an hour, 
UDon some affairs, &c. Lord Bolingbroke left us at 
tire society before I went ; for there is an efpress 
from Utrecht, but I know not yet what it contains ; 
only I know the ministers expect the peace will be 
signed in a week, which is a week before the session. 
Night, MD. 

^7. Parnell's poem is mightily esteemed; but 
poetry sells ill. I am plagued with that **** poor 
Harrison's mother; you would laugh to see how 
cautious I am of paying her the 100/. I received 
for her son from the treasury. I have asked every 
creature I know whether I may do it safely; yet 
durst not venture till my lord-keeq^er assured me 
there was no danger. Yet I have not paid her, but 
will in a day or two : though I have a great mind to 
stay till Ppt sends me her opinion, because Ppt is a 
great lawyer. I dined to-day with a mixture of 
people at a Scotchman's, who made the invitation 
to Mr. Lewis and me, and has some design upon 
us, which we know very well. I went afterward 
to see a famous moving picture, and 1 never saw 
anything ^ pretty. You see a sea ten inches wide, 
a town at me oUier end, and ships sailing in the sea 
and disebargLig their cannon. You see a great sky, 
with moon and stars, Ac. I am a fool. Night, 
dear MD. 

28. I had a mighty levee to-day. I deny myself 
to everybody, except about half a dosen, and they 
were ml here, and Mr. Addison was one. 1 had 
chocolate twice, which I don't like. Our rainy 
waather continues. 'Coach-hire goes deep. I dined 
with Eltee and his Saturday company, as usual, and 
could not get away till nine. Lord Peterborow was 
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nfakin^r long hanu^es^andEltbo kept me in spite. 
Then 1 went to see the bi8lj[op of Ossory, who had 
engaged me in tlie doming ; he is going to Ireland. 
The bishop of Killalue 'Tto Leigh were with 
us. The latter had w^Uy ^a^ed his style by 
seeing how the {^ishdps beared , themselves, and he 
seemed, to think me one of more importance than I 
seally am. .1 put the ill conduct of the bishops 
about the ihiK-fiti98» with relation to Eltce and me, 
strongly upon'Kitlaloe, and showed how it had hin* 
dered me from getting a better thing ibr them, call- 
^ the crown-rents, which the queen had eproinised. 
lie had nothing to say, but ivas humble, and desired 
my interest in that and some other things. This 
letter is half done in a w^cek : 1 believe you will have 
it next, ^ight, MD. 

29. I have been employed in endeavouring to 
save one of your junior fellows,* who came over here 
for a dispensation from taking orders, and, in soU- 
cit&ig it, has run out his time, and now his fellowship 
is void, if the college pleases, unless the queen sus- 
pends the execution, and gives him time to take 
orders. 1 spoke to all the ministers yesterday about 
it ; but they say the queen is angry, and thought it 
was a trick to deceive her ; and she is positive, and 
BO the man must be ruined, for I cannot help him. 

I never saw him in my life ; but the case was so 
hard I could not forbear interposing. Your go- 
vernment recommended him to the duke of Ormond, 
and he thought they would grant it; and by the 
time it was refused the fellowship by rigour is for- 
feited. I dined with Dr. Arbuthnot (one of my ! 
brothers) at his lodgings in Chelsea, and was there 
at chapel ; and the altar put me in mind of Tisdall’s 
outlamlish mould at hospital for the soldiers. 

I w'as not at court to-dt^j|||id 1 hear the queen was 
not at church. Pcrhanline gout has seized her 
again. Terrible rain all day. Have you such wea- 
ther! NighVMD. 

30. Morning. — 1 was naming some time ago to 
a certain person, another certain person that 'was 
very desen'ing and poor and sickly ; and the other, 
that dfst certain person, ga^e me a hundred pounds 
to give the other, ■which 1 have not yet done. The 
person who is to have it never saw the giver, nor 
expects one farthing, nor has the least knowledge 
or imagination of it ; so I believe it will be a very 
agreeable surprise ; for I think it is a handsome 
pretfdbt enough. At night I dined in the clty^at 
Pontack's, with lord Dupplin** and some others. 
We were treated by one colonel Cleland, who has 
a mind to be governor of Barbadocs, and is laying 
these long traps for me and others, to engage our 
interest for hi|p. He is a true Scotchman. 1 paid 
the hundred pounds this evening, and it was a great 
surprise to the receiver. We reckon the peace is 
now signed, and that we shall have it in three days. 

1 believe it is pretty sure. Night, MD. 

31. 1 thought to-day on Ppt when she told me 

she Bupposea I was acquainted with the steward, 
when 1 was giving mys^f airs of being at some lord's 
house. Sir Andrew Fountaine invited the bishop 
of Clogher and me, and some others, to dine where 
he did ; and he carried us to the duke of Kent's, who 
was gone out of town ; hut the stewfird treated us 
nobly, and showed us' the fine pictures, &c. 1 have 

not yet seen Miss Ashe. 1 wait till she has been 
abroad and taken the air. This evening lady Mash- 
am. Dr. Arbuthnot, and I, were contriving a lie 
for to-morrow, that Mr. Noble, who was hanged 
last Saturday, was recovered by his friends and then 

• Mr. (:iiarlc4 Cirattm, jaflenrards master of the royal Mee 

r-nnwkillen, founded by Erasmus Smith,*esq. 

• TBlhi une of tho tellers of tlie exchequer. 


seized again by the sheriff, and is now in a mes- 
senger's hands at the Black Swan in Holborn. We 
are all to send to our friends to know whether they 
they have heard anything of it, and sh wo hope it 
will spread. However, we shall do our endeavours ; 
nothing shall be wanting on our parts, and leave 
the rest to fortune. Night, MD. 

• April 1, We had no success in our story, though 
I sent my man to several houses to inquire among 
the footmen, without letting him into the secret; 
but I doubt my colleagues did not contribute as they 
ought* Parnell and 1 dined with Dartiiieuf to-day 
You hate heard of Dartincuf : I have told you ot 
Dartineuf. After dinner we all went to lord Bo- 
lingbroke’s, who had desired me to dine with him, 
but I would not, because 1 had heard it was to look 
over a dull poem of one pas:son Trap upon the peace. 
The Swedish envoy told me to-day at court that lie 
was in great apprehensions about his master, and 
indeed we are afraid that prince [Charles XII.] is 
dead among those Turkish dogs. 1 prevailed on 
lord Bolingbroke to invite Mr. Addison to dine with 
him on Good Friday. suppose we shall be mighty 
mannerly. Addison is to have a play on Friday in 
Easter week : *tis a tragedy called Cato ; 1 saw it un- 
iiiilshed some years ago. Did 1 tell you that Steele 
has begun a new daily paper called the “ Guardian 1" 
they say good for nothing. I have not seen it. 
Night, dear MD. 

2. I was this morning with lord Bolingbroke, and 
he tells me a Spanish courier is just come with the 
news that the king of Spain has agreed to everything 
that the queen desires, and the duke d'Ossuna has 
left Paris in order to his journey to U trccht. 1 was 
pravailed on to come home with Trap and read his 
poem and correct it, but it was good for nothing. 
While 1 was thus employed sir Thomas Hanmer 
came up to my chamber and balked me of a journey 
he and I intended this week to lord Orkney’s, at 
Clifiden, but he is not well, and his physician will 
not let him undertake such a journey. I intended 
to dine with lord-treasurer, but going see colonel 
Disney, who lives with general WitlieA,^! liked the 
gtfneral's little dinner so well that I stayed and took 
share of it, and did not go to lord-treasurer till six, 
where I found Dr. Sachevcrcl, who told us that the 
bookseller had given him lOOf. for liis sermon 
preached last Sunday, and intended to print 30,000 ; 
I believe he will be confoundedly hit, and will 
hardly sell above half. 1 have tires still, though April 
is begun, agains^pny old viaxim, but the weather is 
wet and cold. I never saw such a long run of ill 
weather in my life. Night, dear MD. 

3. 1 was at the queen's chapel to-day, hut she was 
not there. Mr. St. John, lord Bolingbroke's brother, 
came this day at noon with an express from Utrecht 
that the peace is signed by all the ministers there 
but those of tlie emperor, who will likewise sign in 
a few days, so that now the great work is in effect 
done, and I believe it will appear a most excellent 
peace for Europe, particularly for England. Addison 
and I, and some others, dined with lord Bolingbroke, 
and sate with him till twelve. We were very civil, 
hut yet, when we grew warm, we talked in a friendly 
manner of party. Addison raised bis objections, and 
lord Bolingbroke answered them with' great com- 
plaisance. Addison began lord Somers's health, 
which went about ; but I bid him not name lord 
Wharton's, for I would not pledge it, and I told lord 
Bolingbroke frankly that Addison loved lord Whar- 
ton as little as 1 did : so we laughed, Ac. Well, but 
you are glad of the peace, you Ppt the trimmer, are 
not you! As for DD, I don't doubt her. Why, now, 
if 1 did not think Ppt had been a violent Tory, and 
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DD the greater Whig of the two I It is late. Night, 
MD. 

4. This Passion-week people are so demure, espe- 
cialjy this last day, that I told Dilly, who called here, 
that 1 would dine with him, and so I did, faith, and 
had a small shoulder of mutton of my own bespeaking. 
It rained all day. I came home at seven and have 
never stirred out, but have been reading Sacheverers 
long dull sermon which he sent me. It is his first 
sermon since his suspension is expired, but not a 
word in it upon the occasion except two or three re- 
mote hints. The bishop of Ciogher has been sadly bit 
by Tom Ashe, who sent him a pun which the bishop 
had mac|c and designed to send him, but delayed it ; 
and lord Pembroke and I made sir Andrew Foun- 
taine write it to Tom. I believe I told you of it in 
my last; it succeeded right, and the bishop was 
wondering to lord Pembroke how he and his brother 
could hit on the same thing. I’ll go to bed soon, for 
I must be at church by eight ^o-morrow, Easter- 
day. Night, dear MD. 

5. Warburton wrote to me two letters about a 
living of one Foulkes, who is lately dead in the 
county of Meath. My answer is, tliat before I re- 
ceived the first letter general Georges had recom- 
mended a friend of his to the duke of Ormond, 
which was the first time I heard of its vacancy, and 
it was the provost told me of it. I believe verily 
that Foulkes was not dead when Georges recom- 
mended the other, for Warburton’s last letter said 
that Foulkes was dead the day before the date. — 
This has prevented me from serving Warburton as 
1 would have done if I had received early notice 
enough. Pray say or write this to Warburton, to 
justify me to him. I was at church at eight this 
morning, and dressed and shaved after I came back, 
but was too late at court, and lord Abingdon had 
like to have snapped me for dinner, and I believe 
will fall out for refusing him ; but 1 hate dining with 
him, and 1 dined with a private friend, and took 
two or three good walks, for it was a very fine day, 
the first we .have had a great while. Remember, 
was Easter-dky a fine day with you 1 I have sat with 
lady Worsley till now. Night, MD, 

6. I was this morning at ten at the rehearsal of 
Mr. Addison’s play, called Cato, which is to be acted 
on Friday. There was not above half-a-score of ub 
to sec it. We stood on the stage, an<l it was foolish 
enough to see the actors prompted every moment, 
and the poet directing them ; and the drab that acts 
Cato’s daughter [Mrs. Oldfield] out in the midst of 
a passionate part, and then calling out, What’s 
next t” The bishop of Ciogher was there too ; but 
he stood privately in a gallery. I went to dine with 
lord-treasurer, but he was gone to Wimbledon, his 
daughter Caermarthen’s country seat, seven miles 
oflT. So I went back, and dined privately with Mr. 
Addison, whom 1 had left to go to lord-treasurer. 

I keep fires yet ; I am very extravagant. I sat this 
evening with air Andrew Fountalne, and we amused 
ourselves with making if a /or Dilly. , It is rainy 
weather again; never saw the like. This letter 
shall go to-morrow : remember, young women, ft 

; is seven weeks since your last, and I allow you but 
five weeks; but you have been galloping in the 
country to Swanton’s. Pray tell Swantoii I had 
his letter, but cannot contrive how to serve him. 
If a governor were to go over, I would recommend 
him as fhr as lay in my power, but I can do no 
more : and you know all employments in Ireland, 
at least almost all, are engaged in reversions. If I 
were on the spot, and had credit with a lord-lieu* 
^tenant, I would very heartily recommend him ; but 
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omploymenjts here kre nm in my power tfifan 
the monarcliy itself. Night,, deki^MD.. 

7. Morning. — 1 hdve had a visitojr here 'that has 

taken up tny time: 1 have not been abroad, you 
may be sure ; so I can ^y nothing fo-day, but thkt 
I love MD better than ever, if possible. 1 wifi pot 
this in the post-office ; so I say no niore,..^«f 1 write, 
by this post to the dean, but it is not above ibeo^ 
lines ; and one .enclosed to you, bhatbat encloseddo 
you is not above three lines ; and'then one enclosed i 
to the dean, which he must net have but upon cofl-« 
dition of .burning it immediately after reading, and 
that before your eyes ; for there are some things in 
it 1 would not have liable to accident. You shall 
only know in general that it is an account of what I 
have done to ser^'c him in his pretensions on these 
vacancies, &c. But he must not know that you 
know so much. Don’t this perplex youl What 
care 1 1 But love Pdfr. Farewell, dearest MD, 
FW, Me, Lele. ^ 

LETTER THE SIXTY-THIRD. 

London, April 7, 1713. 

I FANCY I marked my last, which I sent this day, 
wrong ; only 61, and it ought to be 63. 1 dined 

with lord-treasurer, and though the business I had 
with him is something against Thursday, when the 
Parliament is to meet, and this is Tuesday, jet he 
put it off till to-morrow. 1 dare not tell you what 
it is, lest this letter should miscarry or be opened ; 
but J never saw his fellow for delays. The par- 
liament will now certainly sit, and everybody’s ex- 
pectations arc ready to burst. At a council to-night 
the lord-chief-justice Pai^ker, a Whig, spoke against 
the peace ; so did lord Cholmondeley, another AVhig, 
who is treasurer of the h^ohold. My lord-keepef 
[lord Harcourt], was this night made lord-chancellor. 
We hope there will soon be some removes. Night, 
dearest little MD. 

8. Lord Cholmondeley is this day removed from 
his employment, for his last night’s speech ; and sir 
Richard Temple, lieutenant-general, the gfbatest 
Whig in the army, is turned out ; and lieutenant- 
general Palmes will be obliged to sell his regiment. 
This is the first-fruits of a friendship 1 have esta- 
blished between two great men. I dined with lord- 
treasurer, and did the business I had for him to his 
ssAisfaction. I won’t tell you what it was. NThe 
parliament sits to-morrow for certain. Here is a 
letter printed in Macartney’s name, vindicating him- 
self from the murder of duke Hamilton. L must 
give some hints to have it answered ; ’tis full of lies, 
and will give an opportunity of exposing that party. 
To-morrow wi^l he a very important day. All the 
world will be at Westminster. Lord-treasurer is as 
easy as a lamb. They are mustering up the proxies 
of the absent lords ; but they are not in arty fear of 
wanting a majority, which death and accidents have 
increased this year. Night, MD. * 

9. I was this morning witit lord-treasurer, to pre- 
sent to him a young son of the late earl of Jersey, 
at tlie desire of the widow. TheiNB I saw the mace 
and great ^*oach ready for lord-treasurer, who was 
going to parliament. Our society met to-day; but 
I expected the houses would sit longer than I cared 
to fast; so I dined with a friend, and never inquired 
how patters went till eight this evening, when 1 
went to lord Orkney's, where I found sir Thomas 
Hanmer. The queen delivered hej speech very 
well, but a little weaker in her voice. The crowd 
was vast. The orde»for an address was moved, ana 
opposed by lords Nottingham, Hidi&x, and Coye]per. 
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Lord-treasurer spoke great spirit and reso- 
lution ; lord Feterborow flirted against the duke of 
Marlborough (who is in Germany, you know), but 
it was in answer to one of lord Halifax's imper- 
tinences. The order for an address passed by a 
majority of thirty-three, and the houses rose before 
six. This is the account I heard at lord Orkney's. 
The bishop of Chester, a high Tory, was against the 
court. The duchess of Marlborough sent for him 
spme months ago, to justify herself to liini in rela- 
Uon to the queen, and showed him letters^ and told 
him stories, which the weak man believedr, and was 
converted. 

10. I dined with a cousin in the city, and poor 
Pat Rolt was there. I have got her rogue of a hus- 
band leave to come to England from Fortmahon. 
The Whigs are much down, but 1 reckon they 
have some scheme in agitation. This parliamcnt- 
tim^, hinders our court meetings on Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. I had a great deal of 
business to-night, which gave me a temptation to be 
idle, and 1 lost a dozen shillings at ombre with Dr. 
Pratt and another. It rains every day, and yet we 
are all over dust. Lady Mnshnrn's eldest boy is 
very ill : I doubt he will not live, and she stays at 
Kensington to nurse him, w'hich vexes us all. She 
is so excessively fond, it makes me mad. She should 
never leave the queen, but lea\e everything to stick 
to what is so much the interest of the public, as well 
as her oAvn. This 1 tell her, but talk to the winds. 
Night, MD. 

11. I dined at lonl- treasurer's, with his Saturday 
company. We had ten at table, all lords but myself 
and the chancellor of the exchequer. Argyle went 
off at six, and was in very indifferent humour as 
usual. Duke of Ormond «n,d lord Bolingbroke were 
absent. 1 stayed till near ton. Lord- treasurer 
showed us a small picture, enamelled w*ork, and set 
in gold, worfh about twenty pounds ; a picture, 1 
mean, of the queen, which she gave to the d\iches8 
of Marlborough, set in diamonds. When the duchess 
was k'lving England, she took off all the diamonds, 
and gave the picture to one Mrs. Higgins (an old 
intriguing woman, whom everybody knows), bid- 
ding her make the best of it she could. Lord-trea- 
surer sent to Mrs. Higgins for this picture, and gave 
her a hundred pounds for it. Was ever such an 
ungiatcful beast as that duchess 1 or did you e^er 
hear such a story T I suppose the Whigs will not 
believe it. Pray, try them. She takes off the dia- 
monds, and gives away the picture to an insignificant 
woman, as a thing of no consequence : and gives it 
it to her to sell, like a piece of old-fashioned plate. 
Is she not a detestable slut ? Night, dear MD. 

12. 1 went to court to-day, on purpose to present 
Mr. Berkeley,* one of your fellows of Dublin-college, 
to lord Berkeley of Stratton. That Mr. Berkeley is 
a very ingenious man and great philosopiier, and I 
have mentioned him to all the ministers, and have 
^ven them some of lij« writings ; and I will favour 
him as much as I can. This 1 think I am bound to, 
in honour and cqpscience, to use all my little credit 
toward helping forward men of worth imthe world. 
The queen was at chapel to-day, and looks well. I 
dined at lord Orkney's, with the diAe of Ormond, 
lord Arran, and sir Thomas Hanmer. Mr. St. John, 
secretary at Utrecht, expects every moment to return 
there with the ratification of the peace. Did I tell 
you in my last of Addison's play called Cato, and 
that 1 was at The rehearsal of lit Night, MD. 

13. This morning my friend Mr. Lewis came to 

showed me an order a warrant for t^iree 
,, * Aflemanls tha celebraiM bUhop of Cloyne.' 


deaneries ; but none of them to me. This was what 
I always foresaw, and received the notice of it better, 
I believe, than he expected. I bid Mr. Lewis tell 
my lord-treasurer that 1 take nothing ill of him but 
his not giving me timely notice, as he promised to 
do, if he found the queen would do nothing for me. 
At noon lord-treasurer, hearing I was in Mr. Lewis's 
office, came to me, and said many things too long 
to repeat. 1 told him 1 had nothing to do but go 
to Ireland immediately ; for 1 could not, with any 
reputation, stay longer here, unless 1 had something 
honourable immediately given to me. We dined 
together at the duke of Ormond's. He there told 
me he had stopped the warrants for the deans, that 
what was done fur me might be at the same time, 
and he hoped to compass it to-night ; but I believe 
him not. I told the duke «9f Ormond my intentions. 
He is content Sterne should be a bishop and 1 have 
St. Patrick's ; but I believe nothing will come of it, 
for stay I will not ; and so I believe, for all our 
you may sec me in Dublin before April 
ends. I am less out of humour than you would 
imagine ; and if it were not that impertinent people 
will condole with me, as they used to give me joy, 
1 w'ould value it less. But I will avoid company, 
and muster up my baggage, and se.id them next 
Monday by the carrier to Chester, and come* and 
see my willows, against the expectation of all 
the world. — What care It Night, dearest rogues, 
MD. 

14. I dined in the city to-day, and ordered a 
lodging to be got ready for me a^inst I came to 
pack up my things ; for I will leave this end of the 
town ns soon as ever the warrants for the deaneries 
arc out, which arc jet stopped. Lord-treasurer told 
Mr. Lewis that it should be determined to-night: 
and 80 he will say a hundred nights. So he said 
yesterday, but T value it not. My daily jounials 
shall be but short till 1 get into the city, and then 1 
will send away this, and follow it myself; and de- 
sign to walk it all the way to Chester, my man and 
I, by ten miles a-day. It will do my health a great 
deal of good. I shall do it in fourteeh days. Night, 
dear MD. 

15. Lord Bolingbroke made me dine with him to- 
day ; I was as good company as ever ; and told me 
the queen would determine something for me to- 
night. The dispute is, Windsor or St. Patrick’s. I 
told him I would not stay for their disputes, and he 
thought I was in the right. Lord Masham told me 
that lady Masha^ is angsy I have not been to see 
her ^nce this business, and desires I will come to- 
morrow. Night, dear MD. 

16. 1 was this noon lady Masham's, who was 
just come from Kensington, where her eldest son is 
sick. She said much to me of what she had talked 
to the queen and lord-treasurer. The poor lady 
fell a shedding tears openly. She could not bear to 
think of my having St. Patrick's, &c. 1 was never 
more moved than to see so much friendship. 1 
would not stay with her, but went and dined with 
Dr. Arbuthnot, with Mr. Berkeley, one of your fol- 
lows, whom I have recommended to the doctor and 
to lord Berkeley of Stratton. Mr. Lewis tells me 
that the duke of Ormond has been to-day with the 
queen ; and she was content that Dr. Sterne should 
be bishop of Dromore and 1 dean of St. Patrick's ; 
but then out came lord-treasurer, and said he would 
not be satisfied, but that 1 must be prebendary of 
Windsor. Thus he perplexes things. I expect nei- 
ther ; but I confess, as much as 1 love England, 1 
am so angry at this treatment, that, if I had my 
choice, I would rather have St. Patrick's. Lad 
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Masham says she will speak to the purpose to the 
queen to-morrow. Night, dear MD. 

17. I went to dine at Lady Masham's to-day, and 
she was taken ill of a sore throat, and aguish. She 
apoke to the queen last night, but had not much 
time. The queen says she will determine to-mor- 
row with lord-treasurer. The warrants for the 
deaneries are still stopped, for fear 1 should be gone. 
Do you think any tiling will be done t 1 don't care 
whether it is or no. In the mean time 1 prepare 
for my journey, and see no great people, nor will 
see lord-treasurer any more, if I go. Lord-treasurer 
told Mr. Lewis it should be done to-night; so he 
said dve nights ago. Night, MD. 

18. This morning Mr. Lewis sent me word that 
lord-treasurer told him the queen would determine 
at noon. At three lord-treasurer sent to me to eonie 
to liis lodgings at St. James's, and told me the 
queen was at last resolved that Dr. Sterne should be 
bishop of Dromorc and 1 dean of St. Patrick’s ; and 
that Sterne's warrant should be drawn immediately. 
You know the deanery is in the duke of Ormond's 
gift ; but this is concerted between the queen, lord- 
treasurer, and the duke of Ormond, to make room 
for me. 1 do not know whether it will yet be done ; 
some unlucky accident may yet come. Neither can 
1 feel joy at passing my days in Ireland ; and 1 con- 
fess ] thought the ministry 'would not let me go ; 
but perhaps they can't help it. Night, Ml). 

19. I forgot tor toll you that lord-treasurer forced 
me to dine wdth him yesterday as usual, with his 
Saturday company, wliich I did after frequent re- 
fusals. To-day 1 dined with a private friend, and 
was not at court. After dinner Mr. Lewis sent me 
word that the queen stayed till she knew whether 
the duke of Ormond approved of Sterne for a bishop. 
I went this evening and found the duke of Ormond 
at the cockpit, and told him, and*desired he would 
go to the queen and approve of Sterne. He made 
objections, and desired I would name any other 
deauerys for he did not like Sterne ; that Sterne 
never went to see him ; that he was influenced by 
the archbishop of Dublin, &c. ; so all is now broken 
again. I sent out for lord-treasurer, and told him 
this. He says all will do well ; but I value not what 
he says. This suspense vexes me worse than any- 
thing else. Night, MD. 

20. I Avciiit to-day, by appointment, to the cock- 
pit, to talk With the duke of Ormond. He repeated 
the same proposals of any other deanery, &c. I de- 
sired he would put me otcr. of ti e case, and do as he 
pleased. Then, with great kindness, he Sj^id he 
would consent ; but would do it for no man alive 
but me, &c. And he will speak to the queen to-day 
or to-morrow ; so, perhaps, something will come of 
it. 1 can’t tell. Night, own dear MD. 

21. The duke of Ormond has told the queen he 
is satisfied that Sterne should be bishop, and she 
consents I shall be dean ; and I suppose the war- 
rants will be drawn in a day or two. 1 dined at an 
alehouse with Parnell and Berkeley ; for I am not 
in humour to go among the ministers, though Iqrd 
Dartmoutli invited me to dine with him to-day, and 
lord-treasurer was to bo there. I said 1 would if I 
were out of suspense. Night, dearest MD. 

22. The queen says warrants shall be drawn, but 
she will dispose of all in England and Ireland at 
once, to be teased no more. This will delay it some 
time ; and, while it is delayed, I am not sure of the 
queen, my enemies being busy. I hate this sus- 
pense. Night, dear MD. 

23. I dined yesterday with general Hamilton : I 
forgot to tell you* 1 write short Joumals now* 1 


have eggs on the spit. This night the queen nas 
signed all the warrants, among which Sterpe is 
bishop of Dromorc, and the duke of Ormond is to 
send over an order for making me dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s. 1 have no doubt of him at all. I think 'tis 
now past. And 1 suppose MD is malicious enough 
to be glaa, and rather have it than 'Wells. But you 
see what a condition I am in. 1 thought 1 was to 
pay but six hundred pounds for the house ; but the 
bishop of Clogher says eight hundred pounds ; first- 
fruits one hundred and fifty pounds, and so, wfth 
patent, a thousand pounds in all ; so that I shall pnt 
be the better for the deanery these three years. 1 
hope in some tiinq they will be persuaded here to 
give me some money to pay off these debts. I must 
finish the book I am writing before I can go over ; 
and they expect I shall pass next winter here, and 
then 1 will drive them to give me a sum of money. 
However, I hope to pass four or five months with 
MD, whatever comes of it. I received youT^ to- 
night; just ten weeks since 1 had your last. I shall 
write next post to bishop Sterne. Never man had 
so many enemies in Ireland as he. I carried it with 
the strongest hand possible. If he docs not use me 
well and gently in what dealings I shall have 'with 
him, he will be the most ungrateful of mankind. 
The archbishop of York [Dr. Sharpe], my mortal 
jenemy, has sent, by a third hand, that he would be 
glad to see me. Shall 1 see him or nott I hope to 
be over in a mouth, and that MD, with their raillery, 
will be mistaken, that 1 shall make it three years* 

1 will answer your letter soon, but no more jour- 
nals. I shall be very busy. Short letters from 
henceforward. I shall not part with Laracor. That 
is all 1 have to live on, except the deanery be worth 
more than four hundred pounds a-year. Is iti If 
it be, overplus shall be divided besides usual 

Pray write to me a good-humoured letter 
immediately, let it be ever so short. • This affair was 
carried with great diificutly, which vexes me. But 
they say here it is much to my reputation that I have 
made a bishop, in spite of all the world, to^ct the 
ocst deanery in Ireland. Night, dear MD. 

2%. 1 forgot to tell you I bad Sterne's letter yes- 
terday, in answer to mine. I made mis- 

takes the last three days, and am forced to alter the 
number. I dined in the city to-day with my printer, 
and came home early, and am going to be busy with 
my work. 1 will semi this to-morrow, and I sup- 
pose the warrants will go then. 1 wTote to Dr. 
Coghill to take care of passing my patent ; and to 
Fandsol to attend him with money, if he has any, 
or to borrow some where he can. Night, MD. 

25. Morning. 1 know not whcyier my warrant 
be got ready from the duke of Ormond. 1 suppose 
it will by to-night. 1 am going abroad, and will 
keep this unsealed till I know whether all be finished. 

1 had this letter all day in my pocket, waiting 
till 1 heard the warrants were goi^e over. Mr. 
Lewis sent to Southwell’s ^lerk at ten, and he said 
the bishop of Killaloe [Dr. Thomas Lindsay] had 
desired they should be stopped till next post. He 
sent again tnat the bishop of Killaloc's business had 
nothing to do with ours. Then I went myself, but 
it was past eleven, and asked the reason. Killaloe 
is removed to Raphoe, and he has a mind to have 
an order for the rents of Raphoe that have fallen due 
ilnce the vacancy, and he would have all stop till be 
has gotten that. A pretty request ! BjUt the clerk, 
at Mr. Lewis's message, sent the warrants for Sterne 
and me ; but then it was too late to send this, 
'which frets me heArtUy, that MD should not tuLve 
intelligence first from Fdfr. 1 think to JjllhQ ^ 
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hundred pounds a-year out of the deanery and di- 
vide between ♦♦♦*, but will talk of that when I come 
over. Night, dear MD. Love Pdfr. 

26. I was at court to-day» and a thousand people 
gave me joy ; so I ran out. I dined with lady 
Orkney. Yesterday I dined with lord-treasurer and 
his Saturday people as usual * and was so bedeaned ! 
The archbishop of York says he will never more 
speak against me. Fray see that Farvisol stirs 
about getting my patent. 1 have given Tooke DD*a 
note to prove she is alive. 

27. Nothing new to-day. I dined with Tom Har- 
ley, &c. I’ll seal up this to-night. Prdy write 
soon. Farewell, MD, FW, Me, Lele, 

LETtEK THE SIXTY-FOURTH. 

London, May 16, 1713. 

I HAD yours, No. 40, yesterday. Your new bishop 
acta v«gy ungratefully. 1 cannot say so bad of him 
as he deserves. I begged, by the same post his 
warrant and mine went over, that he would leave 
those livings to my disposal. 1 shall write tliis post 
to him to let him know how ill I take it. I have 
letters to tell me that I ought to think of employing 
somebody to set the tithes of the deanery. I know 
not what to do at this distance. I cannot be in 
Ireland under a month. I will write two orders, 
one to Farvisol, and the other to Farvisol and a, 
blank for whatever fellow the last dean employed ; 
and I would desire you to advise with friends which 
to make use of ; and if the latter, let the fellow’s 
name be inserted, and both act by commission. If 
the former, then speak to Farvisol and know whe- 
ther he can undertake it. 1 doubt it is hardly to be 
done by a perfect stranger alone, as Farvisol is. He 
may perhaps venture at all, to keep up his interest 
with me, but that is needless, for 1 am willing to do 
him any good ,that will do me no harm. Fray 
advise with Walls and Raymond, and a little with 
bishop Sterne for form. Tell ^ymond 1 cannot 
succeed to get him the living of Moimed. It is re- 
presenltd here as a great sinecure. Several chapi 
lains have solicited for it, and it has vexed me so, , 
that, if 1 live, I will make it my business to serve him | 
better in something else. 1 am heartily sorry for his 
illness, and that of the other two. If it be not ne- 
cessary to let the tithes till a month hence you may 
keep the two papers and advise well in the meas 
time ; and whenever it is absolutely necessary, then 
give that paper which you are most advised to, I 
thank Mr. Walls for his letter. Tell him that must 
serve for an answer, with my service to him and her. 

1 shall buy bishop Sterne’s hair as soon as his 
household goodft 1 shall be ruined, or at least 
sadly cramped, unless the queen will give me a 
thousand pounds. I am sure she owes me a great 
deal more. Lord -treasurer rallies me upon it, and . 
I believe intends it ; but, quando f I am advised to | 
hasten over ag soon as possible, and so I will, and 
hope to set out the beginning of June. Take no 
lodging for me. Whatl at your old tricks again 1 I 
can lie somewhere after 1 ^d, and care not where 
nor how. I will buy your eggs and ba^n, 
your caps and Bible; and pray think Jlmmediately^ 


and give me sopie commissions, and 1 will perform 
them. The letter 1 sent before this was to have 

f one a post before, but an accident hindered it, and 
assure you 1 am very angry MD did not write to 
Fdfr, and 1 think you might have had a dean under 
your girdle for the superscription. I have just 
finished my treatise,* and must be ten days in cor- 
recting it. Farewell, dearest MD, FW, Me, Lele. 
You’ll seal the two papers after niy name. 

** London, May 16. 1713. 

I appoint Mr. Isaiah Farvisol and Mr. to 
set and let the tithes of the deanery of St. Patrick’s 
for the present year. In witness whereof, 1 have 
hereunto set my hand and seal, the day and year 
above written. 

JoNAT. Swift.” 

. ** London, May 16, 1713. 

do hereby appoint Mr. Isaiah Farvisol my 
proctor, to set and let the tithes of the deanery of 
St. Patrick’s. In wetness whereof, 1 have hereunto 
set my hand and seal, the day and year above 
written. 

JoNAT. Swift.” 


LETTER THE SIXTY-FIFTH. 

Chester, June 6, 1713, 

I AM come here after six days. I set out on Mon- 
day last, and got llere to-day about eleven in the 
morning. A noble rider, faith! and all the ships 
and people went off yesterday with a rare wind. 
This was told me, to my comfort, upon my arrival. 
Having not used riding these three years, made me 
terrible weary, yet 1 resolve on Monday to set out 
for Holyhead, as weary as I am : ’tis good for my 
health, man. When I came here 1 found MD’s 
letter of the 26th of May sent down to me. Had 
you written a post sooner I might have brought 
some pins, but you were lazy, and could not write 
your orders immediately, as I desired you. I will 
come when God pleases; perhaps 1 may be with 
you in a week. 1 will be three days going to Ho- 
lyhead ; I cannot ride faster, say what you will. 
I am upon Stay-behind’s mare. 1 have the whole 
inu to myself. I would fain ’scape this Holyhead 
journey ; but I have no prospect of ships, and it will 
be almost necessary I should be in Dublin before the 
25th instant, to take the oaths, otherwise^ must wait 
to a quarter session. I will lodge as 1 can, there- 
fore take no lodgings for me to pay in my absence. 
The poor dean calft affordTit. I spoke again to the 
duke df Ormond about Moimed for Raymond, and 
hope he may yet have it, for I laid it strongly to the 
duke, and gave him the bishop of Meath’s memorial. 
I am sorry for Raymond’s fistula; tell him so. 1 
will speak to lord-treasurer about Mrs. South to- 
morrow. — Odso I 1 forgot ; I thought 1 had been 
in London. Mrs. Tisdall is very big, ready to lie 
down. Her husband is a puppy. Do his feet stink 
still 1 The letters to Ireland go at so uncertain an 
hoar that I am forced to'conclude. Farewell, MD, 
F^STf Me, I<ele, 

■ Kshistivy of the Fmos of Utrecht. > 
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BELATING TO THAT OHANOB WHICH HATFBNBD IN aXJBEN 
ANNE'S MINISTRY IN THE YEAR 1710. 


Many particulars ia these memoirs are remarkably confirmed 
by a publication ip which the reader would the least expect 
them, in An Account of the Conductor the Dowager Duchess 
of Marlborough, f^om her first coming to Court, to the year 1740, 
in a letter from herself to my Lord printed in 1742. 

Having continued for near the space of four years 
in a good degree of confidence with the ministry 
then in being, although not with so much power as 
was believed, or at least given out by my friends, as 
well as by my enemies, especially the latter, in both 
houses of parliament; and this having happened 
during a very busy period of giegotiations abroad 
and management of intrigue at home, 1 thought it 
might probably, some years lienee, when the present 
scene shall have given place to many new ones tliat 
will arise, be an entertainment to those who will 
have any personal regard for me or my memory to 
set down some particularities which fell under my 
knowledge and observation, w'hilc 1 was supposed, 
whether truly or not, to have part in the secret of 
affairs. « 

One circumstance I am a little sorry for, that I 
was too negligent (against what I had always re- 
solved, and blamed others for not doing) in taking 
hints, or journals, of every material as it passed, 
whereof I omitted many that I cannot now recollect, 
although 1 was convinced by a thousand instances 
of the weakness of my memory. But, to say the 
truth, the nearer knowledge any man has in the 
affairs at court, the less he thinks them of conse* 
quence, or worth regarding. And those kind of 
passages which I have with curiosity found or 
searched for in memoirs, 1 wholly neglected when 
they were freely communicated to me from the first 
hand, or were such wherein I acted myself. This 1 
take to be one among other reasons why great 
ministers seldom give themselves the trouble of re- 
cording the important parts of that administration 
W'here they themselves arc at the head. They have 
extinguished all that vanity which usually possesses 
men during their first acquaintance at courts ; and, 
like the masters of a puppet-show, they despise 
those motions which fill cvmmg;! spectators with 
wonder and delight. However, upon fre^ently 
recollecting the course of affairs during th^me 1 
was either trusted or employed, I am deceived if in 
history there can be found any period more full of 
passages which the curious of another age would be 
glad to know the secret springs of, or whence 
more useful instructions may be gathered, for direct- 
ing the conduct of those who shall hereafter have 
the good or ill fortune to be engaged in business of 
the state. • 

It may probably enough happen that those who 
shall at any time hereafter peruse these papers iflay 
tliink it not suitable to the nature of them, that 
upon occasion 1 sometimes make mention of myself, 
who, during these transactions, and ever since, was 
a person without titles or public employment. But, 
since the chief leaders of the faction, then out of 
power, were pleased, in both houses of parliament, 
to take every opportunity of showing their malice 
by mentioning me (and often by name) as one who 
was in the secret of all afibirs, and without whose 
advice or privity nothing was done, or employment 
disposed of, it ml not, perhaps, be improper to take 


notice of some passages wherein the public and 
myself were jointly concerned ; not to mention that 
the chief ^ause of giving myself this trouble is 
satisfy my particular friends ; and at worst, if, after 
the fate of manuscripts, these papers shall, by acci- 
dent or indiscretion, fall into the public view, they 
will be no more liable to censure than other me- 
moirs, published for many years past,«iu English, 
French, and Italian. The period of time 1 design 
to treat on will commence with September, 1710 ; 
from which time, till within two iiionliis of the 
queen's death, I was never absent from court, :accpt 
about six weeks in Ireland. 

But, because the great change of employments in 
her majesty's family, as well as the kingdom, was 
begun some months before, and had been thought 
on from the time of Dr. Sacheverel's trial, while 1 
was absent and lived retired in Ireland, 1 shall en- 
deavour to recollect, as well as 1 am able, some 
particulars I learned from the earl of Oxford, the 
mrd-viscount Bolingbroke, the lady Masham, and 
doctor Atlerbury, who were best able to inform me. 

I have often, with great earnestness, pressed the 
carl of Oxford, then lord- treasurer, and my lady 
Masham, who were the sole persons which brought 
about that great change, to give me a particular ac- 
count of every circumstance and passage during the 
whole transaction. Nor did this request proceed 
from curiosity, or the ambition of knowing and pub- 
lishing important secrets ; but from a sincere honest 
design of justifying the queen in tltc measures she 
then took, and afterwards pursued, against a load of 
scandal, which would certainly be thrown on her 
memory with some appearance of truth. It was 
^asy to foresee, even at that distance, that thf queen 
could not live many years ; and it was sufficiently 
known what party w^as most in the good graces of 
the successor, and, consequently, what turns would 
be given by historians to her majesty’s proceedings, 
under a reign where directly contrary measures 
^ould probably be taken. For instance, what 
wo.uld be more easy to a malicious pen than to 
charge the queen with inconstancy, weakness, and 
ingratitude, in removing and disgracing the duke of 
Marlborough, who had so many years commanded 
her armies with victory and success ; in displacing 
so many great officers of her court find kingdom, by 
whose counsels she had, in all appearance, so pros- 
perously governed ; in extending the marks of her 
severity and displeasure toward the wife and daugh- 
ters, as well as relations and allies, of that person 
she bad so long employed and so iflghly trusted ; 
and all this by the private tkitrigues* of a woman of 
her bedchamber, in concert with an artful man, who 
might be supposed to have acted that bold port only 
from a mfitive of revenge upon the loss of his employe 
ments, or ofoambition to come again into power 1 

These are some of the arguments 1 often made 
use of, with great freedom, both to the earl of Oxford 
and ,iny lady Masham, to incite them to furnish me 
with materials for a fair account of that great trans- 
action ; to w'hich they always seemel as well dis- 
posed as myself. My lady Masham did likewise 
assure me, that she had &quently informed the 
^ueen of my request, which her mi^esty 
very reasonable, and did appear, upon all od 
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as desirous of preserving reputation with posterity 
as might justly become a great prince to be. But 
that incurable disease, either of negligence or )>ro- 
crastinatioiii which influenced every action both of 
the queen and the earl of Oxford, did, in some sort, 
infect every one who had credit or business in the 
court ; for, after soliciting near four years to obtain 
a point of so great importance to the queen and her 
servants, whence I could propose nothing but 
trouble, malice, and envy to myself, it was per- 
petually put off. 

« The scheme I offered was, to write her ^majesty’s 
reign ; and that this work might not look officious 
or affected, I was ready to accept the historiogra- 
pher's plac£, although of inconsiderable value, and 
of which I might be sure to be deprived upon the 
queen's death. This negligence in the queen, the 
earl of Oxford, and my lady Masham, is the cause 
that I can give but an imperfect account of the first 
spring of that great change at court afltcr the trial 
of doctor Sacheverel ; my memory not serving me to 
retain all the facts related to me : but what I re- 
member I shall here set down. 

There was not perhaps in all England a person 
who underetood more artificially to disguise her pas- 
sions than the late queen. U pon her first coming 
to the throne the duchess of Marlborough had lost 
all favour with her, as her majesty has often acknow-^ 
I edged to those who have told it me. That lady had 
long preserved an ascendant over her mistress while 
she was princess ; which her majesty, when she 
came to the crown, had neither patience to bear 
nor spirit to subdue. This princess was so exact an 
observer of forms, that she seemed to have made it 
her study, and would often descend so low as to ob- 
serve, in her domestics of cither sex who came into 
her presence, whether a ruffle, a periwig, or the 
lining of a coat, were unsuitable at certain times. 
The duchess, on the other side, who haci been used 
to great familiarities, could not take it into her head 
that any change of station should put her upon 
changing her behaviour ; the continuance of which 
was the more offensive to her majesty, whose other 
servants, of the greatest quality, did then treat her 
with the utmost respect. 

The carl of Godolphin held in favour about three 
years longer, and then declined, although he kept 
office till the general change. I have heard 
se^ral reasons given for her majesty's early disgusl^ 
agalq^t that lord. The duchess, who had long been 
his frilIjSnd, often prevailed on him to solicit the queen 
upon things very unacceptable to her ; which her 
majesty liked the worse, as knowing w^hence they 
originally came ^ and his lordship, although he en- 
deavour^ to be as respectful as his nature would 
permit him, was, upon all occasions, much too arbi- 
trary and obtruding. 

To the duke of Marlborough she was wholly in- 
different (as her nature in general prompted her to 
be), until his restless^ impatient behaviour had 
turned her against him. 

The queen had not a stock of amity to serve above 
one object ut a time ; and, further than a bare good 
or ill opinion, which she soon contrafted and 
changed, and very often upon light grounds, she 
could hardly be •aid either to love or to liate any- 
body. Slv' grew so jealous upon the change of her 
servants that often, out of fear of being imposed 
upon, hy over-caution slie would impose upon 
herself; she took a delight in refusing those who 
were thought to have greateat power with her, even 
in the most reasonable tilings,* and such jaa were 
^cessary for her service; nor would le€ them 
wne till she fell into the humour of it hemeJf. 


Upon the grounds I have already related, her ma- 
jesty had gradually conceive a most rooted aversion 
from the duke and duchess of Marlborough and the 
earl of Godolphin ; which spread in time Uirough all 
their allies and relations, particularly to the curl of 
Hertford, whose ungovernable temper had made him 
fail in his personal respects t6 her majesty. This 
I take to have been the principal ground of the 
queen's resolutions to make a change of some officers 
both in her family and kingdom; and that these 
resolutions did not proceed from any real apprehen- 
sion she had of danger to the church or monarchy : 
for, although she had been strictly educated in 
the former, and very much appipved its doctrine and 
discipline, yet she was not so ready to foresee any 
attempts against it by the party then presiding. But 
the fears that most influenq^"d her were such as con- 
cerned her own power and prerogative, which those 
nearest about her were making daily encroachments 
upon, by their uiiduliful behaviour and unreasonable 
demands. The deportment of the duchess of Marl- 
borough, while the prince lay expiring, was of such 
a nature that the queen, then in the height of grief, 
was not able to bear it ; but with marks of displea* 
sure in her countenance, she ordered the duchess to 
withdraw and send Mrs. Masham to hrv. 

1 forgot to relate an affair that happened, as I re- 
member, about a twelvemonth before ])rince George's 
death. This prince had long conceived an incurable 
aversion from that party, and was resolved to use his 
utmost cre<lit with the queen his wife to get rid of 
them. There fell out an incident which seemed to 
favour this attempt ; for the queen, resolving to be- 
stow a regiment upon Mr. Hill, brother to Mrs. 
Masham, signified her pleasure to the duke of Marl- 
borough ; who, in a manner not very dutiful, refused 
his consent, and retired in anger to the country. 
After some heats, the regiment was given to a third 
person. But the queen resented this matter so 
highly, which she thought had been promoted by the 
earl of Godolphin, that she resolved immediately to 
remove the latter. I was told, and it was then gene- 
rally reported, that Mr. St. John carried a letter 
from her majesty to the duke of Marlborough, signi- 
fying her resolution to take the staff from the earl of 
Godolphin, and that she expected his grace's com- 
pliance ; to which the duke returned a very humble 
answer. I cannot engage for this passage, it having 
never come into my head to ask Mr. St. John about 
it ; but the account Mr. Harley and he gave me was, 
that the duke of >^rlborou^h and the earl of Godol- 
phin concert^ with them upon a moderating 
scheimf wherein some of both parties should bo em- 
ployed, but with a more favourable aspect toward 
the church ; that a meeting was appointed for com- 
pleting this work : that in the mean time the duke 
and duchess of Marlborough and the earl of Godol- 
phin were secretly using their utmost efforts with 
the queen to turn Mr. Harley (who was then secre- 
tary of state) and all his friends out of their em- 
ployments : that the queen, on the other side, who 
h^ a great opinion of Mr, Harley’s integrity and 
abilities, would not consent, and was determined to 
remove the earl of Godolphin. This was not above 
a month before the season of the year when the duke 
of Marlborough was to embark for Flanders ; and 
the very night in which Mr. Harley and his friends 
had appointed (o meet his grace and the earl of Go- 
dolpbin, George Churchill, the duke’s brother, who 
was in good credit with ihe prince, told his highness, 

“ That the duke was flrmlv determined to lay down 
his command if the carl of Godolphin went out, or 
Mr* Harley and his friends were suffered to con- 
tinue in.’* The prince, thus intimidated by 
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Ghurrhilli reported the matter to the queen ; and, to seize the duke at the head of his troops, and bring 
the time and service pressing, her majesty was un- him away either dead or alive." 
willingly forced to yield. The two great lords failed About this time happened the famous trial of Dr. 
the appointment ; and the next morning the duke, Sacheverel, which arose from a foolish passionate 
at his levee, said aloud, in a careless manner, to pique of the earl of Godolphin, whom this divine 
those who stood round, him, “ That Mr. Harley was was supposed, in a sermon, to have reflected on un- 
turned out.” ^ V der the name of Volpone, as my lord Somera, a few 

Upon the prince’s death, November 1708, the two months after, confessed to me; and, at the same 
great lords so often mentioned, who had been for time, that he had earnestly, and in vain, endeavoured 
some years united with the low church party, and to dissuade the earl from that attempt. However, 
had long engaged to take them into power, were the impeacliment went on, in the form and raanr\pr 
now in a capacity to make goqd their promises, which everybody knows ; and, therefore, there need 
which his highness had ever moiist strenuously op* not be anything said of it here, 
posed. The lord Sqipers was made president of the Mr. Harley, who came up to town during the 

council, the earl of wharton lieutenant of Ireland, time of the impeachment, was, by the intervention 
and some others of the same stamp were put into of Mrs. Masham, privately brought to 4;he queen ; 
considerable posts. and in some meetings easily convinced her majesty 

It, should seem to me fhat the duke and earl were * of the dispoaitioiis of her people, as they appeared 
not yery willingly drawn to impart so much power i in the course of that trial, in favour of the church, 
to those of that party, who expected these removals ; and against the measures of those in her servi^'o. It 
for some years before, and were always put off upon was not without a good deal of difficulty that Mr. 
pretence of the prince’s unwillingness to have them Harley was able to procure this private access to the 
employed. And 1 remember, some months before queen ; the duchess of Marlborough, by her emissa- 
his highness's death, my lord Somers, who is a per- ries, watching all the avenues to the back-stairs, and 
son of reserve enough, complained to me with great upon all occasions discovering their jealousy of 
freedom of th'? ingratitude of the duke and carl, who, him ; whereof he told me a passage, no otherwise 
after the service he and his friends had done them ‘ worth relating tlian as it gives an idea of an iii- 
in making the Union, would hardly treat them with solent, jealous minister, who would wholly engross 
common civility. Neither shall I ever forget that he . \he power and favour of his Sovereign. Mr. Harley, 
readily owned to me that the Union was of no other ' upon his removal from the secretary's office, by the 
service to the nation than by giving a remedy to that intrigues of the duke of Marlborough and the earl of 
evil which my lord Godolphin had brought upon us Godolphin, as I have above related, going out of 
by persuading the queen to pass the ticotch act of town, was met by the latter of these two lords near 
Bccunty. But to return from this digression. . Kensington gate. The eurl, in a high fit of jealousy. 

Upon the admission of these men into employ- goes immediately to the queen, reproaches her for 
ments, the court soon ran into extremity of low privately seeing Mr. Harley, and was hardly so civil 
church measures; and although, in the house of as to he convinced by her majesty’s frequent pro- 
commons, Mr. Harley, sir Simon Harcourt, Mr. St. testations to the contrary. 

John, and some others, made great and bold stands These suspicions, 1 say, made it hjird for her ma- 
in defence of the constitution, yet they were always jesty and Mr. Harley to have private interviews ; 
borne do\vn by a majority. | neither liad he made use of the opportunities he met 

It was, 1 think, during this period of time that the | with to open himself so much to her as she seemed 
duke of Marlborough, whether by a motive of ambi- i fb expect, and desired ; although Mrs. Masftam, in 
tion, or a love of money, or by the rash counsels of 1 right of her station in the bedchamber, had taken 
his wife the duchess, made that bold attempt of de- ; all proper occasions of pursuing what Mr. Harley 
siring the queen to give him a commission to be had begun. In this critical juncture, the queen, 
general for life. Her majesty's answer was, That hemmed in, and as it were imprisoned, by the 
she would take time to consider it;" and, in the duchess of Marlborough and her creatures, was^gtHi 
mean while, the duke advised with the lord Cowper, fbss how to proceed. One evening a letter Was 
then chancellor, about the form in which the com- brought to Mr. Harley, all dirty, and by the liquid of 
mission should be dravn.“ Thg chancellor, very a very ordinary messenger. He read the^^^inper- 
much to his honour, endeavoured to diss u^e the scription, aud saw it was the queen's writing. He 
duke from engaging in so dangerous an affHr, and sent for the messenger, w'ho said, " He knew not 
protested ** he wduld never put the great seal to whence the letter came, but that it was delivered 
such> a commission." But the queen ^vas highly him by an under-gardeiier." I fJrget whether of 
alarmed at this extraordinary proceeding in the Hampton Court or Kensington. The letter men- 
duke ; and talked to a person whom she had taken tioned the difficulties her majesty was under ; blam- 
into confldence, as if she apprehended an attempt ing him for “ not speaking with more freedom and 
upon the crown. The duke of Argyle, and one or more particularly, and desiring his assistance.’’ 
two more lords, were (as I have been told) in a very With this encouragement he went ni8re frequently, 
private manner brought to the queen. This duke although still as private all possible, to the back- 
was under great obligations to the duke of Marl- stairs ; and from that time began to have entire 
borough, who had placed him in a high station^n credit with the queen. He then told her of the 
the army, preferred many of his friends, and ,.*ro- dangers to 'her crown, as well as to the church and 
cured him the garter. But his unquiet and ambitious monarchy itself, from the counsels and actions of 
spirit, never easy while there was any one above some of her servants : " That she ought gradually to 
him, made him, upon some trifling resentments, lesson the exorbitant power of the duke and duchess 
conceive an inveterate hatred against his general, of Marlborough and the earl of Godolphin, by 
When he was consultod what course should be taken taking the disposition of employments jnto her own 
upon the duke of Marlborough's request to be gene- liauds : that it did not become her to be a slave 
ral for life, and whether any danger might be appre- to a party, but to reward those who may deserve by 
bended from the refusal, I was told he suddenly their duty aud loyalty, whether they were such as 
anawered, ** That her majesty need not be in pain, i^ere called of the high church or low church." In 
for he would undertake, whenever she commanded, abort, whatever views he had then in his own bi^ast, 
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or how far soerer he intended to proceed, the turn by taking tHe treasurer’s staff from the earl of 


of his^whole discourse was intended, in appearance, 
only to*;|)ut the queen upon what they called a mo- 
derating scheme ; which, however, made so strong \ 
an impression upon her, that when this minister, led | 
by the necessity of affairs, the general disposition of 
the people, and probably by his own inclinations, 
put her majesty upon going greater lengths than she 
had first, intended, it put him upon innumerable dif- ; 
ficulties, and some insuperable ; as we shall see in I 
tke progress of this change. | 

^ Her majesty, pursuant to Mr. Harley’s advice, re- | 
solved to dispose of the first great employment that > 
fell, according to her own pleasure, without consult- ; 
ing any of her ministers. To put this in execution, 
an opportfiuity soon happened, by the death of the , 
earl of Essex, whereby the lieutenancy of the Tower , 
became vacant. It was agreed between the queen i 
and Mr. Harley that the earl Rivers should go im- j 
mediately to the duke of Marlborough and desire his 
grace’s good offices with the queen to procure him 
that post. The eanl went accordingly ; was received 
with abundance of professions of kindness by the 
duke, who said, “The lieutenancy of the Tower 
was not worth his lordship’s acceptance and de- 
sired him to think of something else. The earl still 
insisted, and the duke stilt continued to put him off ; 
at length, loi-d Rivers desired his grace’s consent to 
let him go himself and 1)eg this favour of the queen \ 
and hoped he might tell her majesty “ his gi*ace had 
no objection to him.” All this the duke readily 
agreed to, as a matter of no consequence. The earl 
went to the queen, who immediately gave orders for 
his commission, lie had not long left the queen’s 
presence, when the duke of Marlborough, suspecting 
nothing that would happen, w'ent to the queen, and 
told her, “The lieutenancy of the Tower falling void 
by the death of the carl of Essex, he hoped her ma- 
jesty would bestow it upon the duke of Northum- 
berland, and give the Oxford regiment, then com- 
manded by that duke, to the carl of Hertford.” The 
queen said ” He was come too late ; that she had 
alread^^ granted the lieutenancy to earl Rivers, who 
had told her that he (the duke) had no objection to 
him*” The duke, much surprised at this new man- 
ner of treatment, and making complaints in her ma- 
jesty’s presence, was, however, forced to submit. 

A The .^ueen went on by slow degreeft' Not to 
mnitioii some changes of lesser moment, the duke tf 
Kent was forced to compound for his chamberlain’s 
8ta|[f|vhich was given to the duke of Shrewsbury, 
whne the earl of Godolphin was out of town, I think 
at Newmarket. His lordship, on the first news, 
came immediately up to court; but the thing was 
done, and he nfkde as good a countenance to the 
duke of Shrewsbury as he was capable of. The cir- 
cumstances of the earl of Sunderland’s removal, and 
the reasons alleged, are known enough. His un- 
governable temper had overswayed him to fail in his 
respects to h<Ar majesty’s person. 

Meantime both parti A stood at gaze, not knowing 
to what these steps would lead, or where they would 
end. The earl of Wharton, then in Ireland, being 
deceived by various intelligence from henee, endea- 
voured to hide his uneasiness as welLas he could. 
SonM of his sanguine correspondents had sent him 
word that the queen began to stop her hand, and the 
church party to despond. At the same time the duke 
of Shrewsbury happened to send him a letter filled 
with great expressions of civility. The earl was so 
weak, upon reading it, a« to c;ry out, before two or 
toree standers-by, “ Harnn himy^he is making fair 
jweiither with me ; but, by I will have h|s 

jBut these short hopes were soon blaste^ I 


Godolphin ; which was done in a manner not very 
.^gracious, her majesty sending him a letter, by a very 
ordinary messenger, commanding him to break it. 
The treasury was immediately put into commission, 
with earl Poulett at the head.; but Mr. Harley, who 
was one of the number, and at the same time made 
chancellor of the exchequer, was already supposed 
to preside behind the curtain. 

Upon the fall of that great minister and favourite, 
that whole party became dispirited, and seemed to 
expect the worst that could follow. The earl of 
Wharton immediately desired and obtained leave to 
come for England ; leaving that kingdom, where he 
had behaved himself with the utmost profligateness, 
injustice, arbitrary proceedings, and corruption, with 
the hatred and detestation of all good men, even of 
his own party. 

And here, because my coming into the knowledge 
of the new ministry began about this time, 1 must 
digress a little, to relate some circumstances previ- 
ous to it. 

Although I had been for many years before no 
stranger at court, and had made the nature of go- 
vernment a great part of my study, yet I had dealt 
very little with politics, either in writing or acting, 
until about a year before the late king William’s 
death ; when, returning with the earl of Berkeley 
from Ireland, and falling upon the subject of the five 
great lords who were then impeached, for high crimes 
and misdemeanors, by the house of commons, I 
happened to say, “ That the same manner of pro- 
ceeding, at least appeared to me from the news we 
received of it in Ireland, had ruined the liberties of 
Athens and Rome ; and that it might be easy to 
prove it from history.” Soon after I went to London ; 
and, in a few weeks, drew up a discourse, under 
the title of ” The Contests and Dissensions of the 
Nobles and Commons in Athens and Rome, with 
the Consequences they had upon both those States.” 
This discourse 1 sent very privately to the press, with 
the strictest injunctions to conceal the author, and 
returned immediately to my residence in Ireland. 
The book was greedily bought and read ; and 
charged some time upon my lord Somers, and some 
time upon the bishop of Salisbury; the latter of 
whom told me afteiward, “ That he was forced to 
disown it in a very public manner, for fear of an 
impeachment, wherewith he was threatened.” 

Returning next year for England, and hearing 
of the great approbation^this piece bad received 
(which was the fifst I ever printed), I must confess, 
the v4nty of a young man prevailed with me to let 
myself be known for the author : upon which my 
lords Somers and Halifax, as well as the bishop above 
mentioned, desired my acquaintance, with great 
marks of esteem and professions of kindness — not 
to mention the earl of Sunderland, who had been 
my old acquaintance. They lamented that they were 
not able to serve me since the death of the king ; 
and were very liberal in jiromising me the greatest 
preferments 1 could hope for, if ever it came in their 
pewer. I soon grew domestic with Iprd Halifax, 
and was as often with lord Somers as the formality of 
his nature (the only unconversable fault he had) 
made it agreeable to me. 

It was then 1 began to trouble myself with the 
difierences between the principles of Whig and Tory; 
having formerly employed myself in other, and I think 
much better speculations. I talked often Upon this 
subject with lord Somers ; told him, ” That, having 
been long conversant with the Greek ana Roman 
liuthors, and therefore a lover of liberty, 1 found 
myself much inclined to be what they call a Whig 
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in politics ; and that, besides, I thought it impossible 
upon any other principle to defend or submit to the 
Revolution ; but as to religion, 1 confessed myself to be< 
a high churchman, and that 1 did not conceive how any 
one who wore the habit of a clergyman could be other- 
wise ; that 1 had observed very well with what inso- 
lence and haughtiness some lords of the high-church 
party treated not only their own chaplains, but all other 
clergymen whatsoever, and thought this was suffici- 
ently recompensed by their professions of seal to the 
church : that 1 had likewise observed how the Whig 
lords took a direct contrary measure, treated the 
ersons of particular clergymen with great courtesy, 
ut showed much ill will and contempt for the order 
in general : that 1 knew it was necessary for their 
party to make their bottom as wide as they could, by 
taking all denominations^ of protestants to be mem- 
bers of their body ; that I would not enter into the 
mutual reproaches made by the violent men on either 
side; but that the connivance ,, or encouragement 
given by the Whigs to those writers of pamphlets, 
who reflected upon the whole body of the clergy 
without any exception would unite the church, as 
one man, to oppose them : and that 1 doubted his 
lordship's friends did not consider the consequence 
of this.’* 

My lord Somers in appearance entered very warmly 
into the same opinion, and said very much of the 
endeavours he had often used to redress that evil 1 
complained of. This his lordship, as well as my lord 
Halifax (to whom I lia\e talked in the same manner), 
can very well remember : and 1 have indeed been 
told by an honourable gentleman of the same party 
“ That both their lordships, about the time of lord 
Godolphin's removal, did, upon occasion, call to 
mind what 1 had said to them five years before.” 

In my journeys to England I continued upon the 
same foot of acquaintance with the two lords last 
mentioned until the time of prince George’s death ; 
when the queen, who, as is before related, had for 
some years favoured that party, now made lord 
Somers president of the council, and the earl of 
Wharton lieutenant of Ireland. Being then in 
London, 1 received letters from some bishops of 
Ireland to solicit the earl of Wharton about the 
remittal of the first-fruits and tenths to the clergy 
tliere, which the queen had long promised, and 
wherein 1 had been employed before, with some 
hopes of success from the earl of Godolphin. It 
was the first time I ever was in company with the 
carl of Wharton ; he rvjpeivcd me with sufficient 
coldness, and answered the request I made i^behalf 
of the clergy from very poor and lame excusej^hich 
amounted to a refusal. I complained of this usage 
to lord Somers, who would needs bring us together 
to his house, and presented me to him; where he 
received me as drily as before. 

It was everybody’s opinion that the earl of Whar- 
ton would endeavour, when he went to Ireland, to 
take off the test, as a step to have it taken off here ; 
upon which, I drew up and printed a pamphlet, by 
way of a letter from a member of parliament here, 
showing the danger to the church by such an intdht. 
Although I took all care to be private, yet the lieate- 
naut’s chaplain, and some others, guessed me to be 
the author, and told his excellency their suspicions ; 
whereupon I saw him no more until I went to Ire- 
land. At my taking leave of lord Somers, he desired 
I would carry a letter from him to the earl of 
Wharton, which I absolutely refused ; yet he ordered 
it to be left at my lodgings. I stayed some months 
in Leicestershire, went to Ireland, and immediately 
upon mv landing retired to my country parish with- 
out seeuig the lieutenant or any other person, re- 


solving to send him lord Somers's letter by the post. 
But, being called up to town by the incessant in- 
treaties of my friends, 1 went and delivered my letter,- 
and immediately withdrew. During the greatest 
part of his government 1 lived in the country, saw 
the lieutenant very seldom when I came to town, 
nor ever entered into the least degree of confidence 
with him, or his friends, except his secretary, Mr. 
Addison, who had been my old and intimate acquaint- 
ance. Upon the news of great changes here, he 
affected very much to caress me ; which I imderstood 
well enough to have been an old practice with hinf, 
in order to render men odious to the church party. • 

I mention these insignificant particulars, as it will 
be easily judged, for some reasons that are purely 
personal to myself; it having been objectgd by seve- 
ral of those poor pamphleteers, who have blotted so 
much paper to show their malice against me, that I 
was a favourer of the low party ; whereas it has been 
manifest to all men that, during the highest domi- 
nion of that faction, I had published several tracts 
in opposition to the measures |hen taken ; for in- 
stance, ” A Project for the Reformation of Manners, 
in a Letter to the Countess of Berkeley ” The 
Sentiments of a Church-of- England Man;” “An 
Argument against abolishing Christianity;” and 
lastly, “ A Letter to a Member of Parliament against 
taking off tlie Test in Ireland,” which I have already 
Inentioned to have been published at the time the 
earl of Wharton was setting out to his government 
of that kingdom. But those who are loud and violent 
in cofiechouscs, although generally they do a cause 
more hurt than good, yet will seldom allow any other 
merit ; and it is not to such as these that I attempt 
to vindicate myself. 

About the end of August, 1710, I went for Eng- 
land, at the desire and by the appointment of the 
archbishops and bishops of that kingdom, under 
whose hands 1 had a commission to solicit, in con- 
junction with two bishops who were then in London, 
the first-fruits and tenths to the clergy, which had 
been many years solicited in vain. Upon my ar- 
Aval in town I found the two bishops we^ gone 
into the country, whereupon 1 got myself introduced 
to Mr. Harley, who was then chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and acted as first minister. He received 
me with .great kindness ; told me “ that he and his 
friends long expected my arrival ;” and, upon 
fliowing my commission, immediately und^toollto 
perform it, which he accorduigly did in less than 
three weeks, having settled it at five meeting with 
the queen, according to the scheme 1 offered him, 
and got me the queen's promise for a further and more 
important favour to the clergy of Ireland, whicli the 
bishops there, deceived by misinforipation not worth 
mentioning in this paper, prevented me from bringing 
to a good issue. 

When the affair of the first-fruits was fully de- 
spatched, I returned my humble thanks to Mr. 
Harley, in the name of the clergy of Vdand, and in 
my own, and offered to tak%my leave, as intending 
immediately to return to that kingdom. Mr. Har- 
ley told me •* He and his friends knew very well 
what useful things I had written against the prin- 
ciples of th^late discarded faction, and that my per- 
sonal esteem for several among tliem would not 
make me a favourer of their cause ; that thej® was 
now entirely a new scene ; that the queen was re- 
solved to employ none but those who were friends 
to the constitution of church and state : that their 
great difficulty lay in the want of some good pen, 
to keep up the spirit raised in the people, to assert 
^hc principles and Justify the proceedings of the new 
mioisters." Upon that subject he feu into some 
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personal ciYilities* which will not become me to 
repeat* He addedt ** That this province was in the 
hands of several persons, among whom some were 
too busy, and others too idle, to pursue it and con- 
cluded, **That it should be his particular care to 
establish me here in England, and represent me to 
the queen as a person they could not be without.'* 

I promised to do my endeavours in that way for 
some few months. To which he replied, “He ex- 
pected no more, and that he had other and greater 
occasions for me.** 

* Upon the rise of this ministry, the principal per- 
sons in power thought it necessary that sobie weekly 
paper should be published, with just reflections upon 
former proceedings, and defending the present mea- 
sures of }^r majesty. This was begun about the 
time of the lord Godolphiu’s removal, under the 
name of The Examiner. About a dozen of these 
papers, written with much spirit and sharpness, 
Bomp by Mr. secretary St. John, since lord Boling- 
broke ; others by Dr. Atterbury, since bishop of 
Rochester; and (^hers again by Mr. Prior, Dr. 
Freiud, &c., wei*e published with great applause. 
But these gentlemen being grown weary of the 
work, or otherwise employed, the determination was 
that I should continue it, which I did accordingly 
about eight months. But my style being soon dis- 
covered, and having contracted a great number of 
enemies, I let it fall into other hands, who held K 
up in some manner until her majesty's death. 

It was Mr. Harley's custom every Saturday that 
four or five of his most intimate friends among those 
he had taken in upon the great change made at 
court should dine at his house, and after about two 
months' acquaintance 1 had the honour always to be 
one of the number. This company, at first, consisted 
only of the lord-keeper Harcourt, the earl Rivers, 
the earl of Peterborough, Mr. secretary St. John, 
and myself ; and here, after dinner, they used to dis- 
course and settle matters of great importance. Se- 
veral other lords were afterward, by degrees, ad- 
mitted ; as the dukes of Ormond, Shrewsbury, and 
Argyl%; the earls of Anglesey, Dartmouth, and Puu- 
lett ; the lord Berkeley, Ac. These meetings were 
always continued, except when the queen was at 
Windsor ; but, as they grew more numerous, became 
of less consequence, and ended only in drinking and 
general conversation, of which 1 may perhaps have 
oceasibil to speak hereafter. « 

My early appearance at these meetings, which 
many thought to be of greater consequence than 
really^ they were, could not be concealed, although 
I used all my endeavours to that purpose. This 
gave the occasion to some great men, who thought 
me already in tl^ secret, to complain to me of the 
suspicions entertained by many of our friends in re- 
lation to' Mr. Harley, even before he was lord-trea- 
surer|>o early were sown those seeds of discontent 
which afterwards grew up so high ! The cause of 
compU^t wa|, that so great a number of the adverse 
party continued in emi^yment, and some, particu- 
larly the duke of Somerset and earl Cholmondeley, 
in ^eat stations at court. — They could not believe 
Mr. Harley was in earnest; but that he dq^igned to 
constitute a motley comprehensive acjpiinistratioii, 
whi^, they said, the kingdom would never endure. 
I wflVonce invited to a meeting of some lords and 
gentlemen, where these grievances were at large 
related to me, with an earnest desire that I would 
represent them in the most respectful manner to Mr. 
Harley, upon a supposition that ,I was in high credit 
with him. I excused myself frgm such an office, 
Wpon the newness of my^ aequ^otance With Mg 
^tley. However, I repretenied the matter fiUrly 


to him, against which he argued a good deal from 
the general reasons of politicians, the necessity of 
keeping men in hopes, the danger of disobliging 
tljose who must remain unprovided for, and the like 
usual topics among statesmen. But therO was a 
secret in this matter which neither 1, nor indeed 
any of his most intimate friends, were then apprised 
of; neither did he^ at that time, enter with me fur- 
ther than to assure mo very solemnly “that no 
person should have the smallest employment, either 
civil or military, whose principles were not firm for 
the church and monarchy.** 

However, these over-moderate proceedings in the 
court gave rise to a party in the house of commons, 
which appeared under the name of the October Club ; 
a fantastic appellation, found out to distinguish a 
number of country gentlemen and their adherents, 
who professed, in the greatest degree, what was 
called the high church principle. They grew in 
number to almost ^a third part of the house, held 
their meetings at certain times and places, and there 
concerted what measures they were to take in par- 
liament. They professed their jealousy of the court 
and ministry ; declared, upon all occasions, their de- 
sire of a more general change, as w'eli as of a strict 
inquiry into former mismanagement, and seemed to 
expect that those in power should openly avow the 
old principles in church and state. 1 was then of 
opinion, and still continue so, that if this body of 
men could have remained some time united, they 
would have put the crown under a necessity of act- 
ing in a more steady and strenuous manner. But 
Mr. Harley, who best knew the disposition of the 
queen, was forced to break their measures, which 
he did by that very obvious contrivance of dividing 
them among themselves and rendering them jealous 
of each other. The ministers gave everywhirre out 
that the October fJlub were their friends, and acted 
by their directions; to confirm which, Mr. secretary 
St. John, and Mr. Bromley, afterwards chancellor 
of the exchequer, publicly dined with them at one o( 
their meetings. Thus were eluded all the conse- 
quences of that assembly, although a remnant of 
them, who conceived themselves betrayed by the rest, 
did afterward meet under the dciiomiiiatiou of the 
March Club, but without any effect. 

The parliament which then rose had been chosen 
without any endeavours from the court to secure 
elections ; neither, as 1 remember, were any of the 
lieutenancies changed throughout the kingdom, for 
the trial of Dr. Saeheverel^had raised or discovered 
such a spirit in all farts, that the ministers could very 
safely^eave the electors to themselves, and thereby 
gain a reputation of acting by a free parliament. 
Yet this proceeding was, by some refiners of both 
parties, numbered among the strains of Mr. Harley's 
politics, who was said to avoid an over-great ma- 
jority, which is apt to be unruly, and not enough 
under the management of a ministry. But, from 
the small experience I have of courts, 1 have ever 
found refinements to be J;he worst sort of all con- 
jectures ; and, from this one occasion, I take leave to 
observe, that of some hundreds of facts, for the real 
truth of which I can account, 1 never yet knew any 
refiner to be once in the right. I have already told 
that the true reason why the court did not interpose 
in the matter of election was, because they thought 
themselves sure of a majority, and theremre could 
acquire reputation at a cheap rate. Besides, it af- 
terwards appeared, upon some exigencies which the 
court had much at heart, that they were more than 
once likely to fail for want of numbers. Mr. Har- 
ley, in order to give credit to his administration, 
resolved upon two very important points s first, to 
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Becure the unproTlded debts of the nation; and 
secondly, to put an end to the war. Of the methods 
he took to compass both those ends I have treated 
at large in another work.> 1 shall only observe that, 
while he was preparing to open to the house of 
commons his scheme for securing the public debts, 
he was stabbed by the marquis de Guiscard, while 
he was sitting in the council-chamber at the Cock- 
pit, with a committee of nine or ten lords of the 
cabinet, met on purpose to examine the marquis, 
upon a discovery of a treasonable correspondence he 
held with France. 

This fact was so uncommon in the manner and 
circumstances of it, that, although it be pretty well 
known at the time 1 am now writing, by a printed 
account, toward which I furnished the author with 
some materials, yet 1 thovght it would not be proper 
wholly to omit it here. The assassin was seized, by 
Mr. Harley's order, upon the 8th of March, 1710-11; 
and, brought before the committee of lords, was ex- 
amined about his corresponding with France U pon 
his denial, Mr. Harley produced a letter, which he 
could not deny to be his own hand. The marquis, 
prepared for mischief, had conveyed a penknife into 
his pocket while the messenger kept him attending 
in one of the ofKces below. Upon the surprise of 
his letter appearing against him, he came suddenly 
behind Mr. Harley, and, reaching his arm round, 
stabbed that minister into the middle of the breast, 
about a quarter of an inch above the cartilago ensi- 
formis ; the penknife, striking upon the bone, and 
otherwise obstructed by a thick embroidered waist- 
coat, broke short at the handfl| which Guiscard 
still grasped, and redoubled his blow. The con- 
fusion upon this accident is easier conceived than 
described. The result was, that the marquis, whe- 
ther by the wounds given him by some of the lords, 
or the bruises he received from the messengers while 
they were seizing him, or the neglect of his surgeon, 
or that, being unwilling to live, he industriously 
concealed one of his wounds, died in a few days 
after. But Mr. Harley, after a long illness and 
frequent ill symptoms, had the good fortune to 
recover. 

Guiscard was the younger brother of the count of 
that name, a very honourable and worthy person, 
formerly governor of Namur. But this marqxiis 
was a reproach to his family, prostitute in his morals, 
■History of the Four Last Years, &o. 


impious in religion, and a traitor to bis prince ; as 
to the rest, of a very poor understanding, and thq 
most tedious trifling talker 1 ever conversed with!' 
He was grown needy by squandering upon his vices, 
was become contemptible both here and in Holland, 
his regiment taken from him, and his pension re- 
trenched ; the despair of which first put him upon 
his French correspondence ; and the discovery of 
that drove him into madness. I had known him 
some years ; and, meeting him upon the Mall a few 
hours before his examination, 1 observed to a friend 
then with me, “ That 1 wondered to see Guiscard 
pass BO often by without taking notice of me.” But 
although, in the latter part of his life, his counte- 
nance grew cloudy enough, yet I confess I never 
suspected him to be a man of resolution er courage 
suflicient to bear him out in so desperate an attempt. 

I have some very good reasons to know that the 
first misunderstanding between Mr. Harley and Mr 
St. John, which afterward had such unhappy con- 
sequences upon the public affairs, took its rise during 
the time that the former lay ill of his wounds, and 
his recovery doubtful. Mr. St. John affected to say 
in several companies, “ That Guiscard intended th 
blow against him which, if it were true, the con- 
sequence must be, that Mr. St. John had all the 
merit, while Mr. Harley remained with nothing but 
the danger and the pain. But 1 am apt to think 
Mr. St. John was either mistaken or misinformed. 
However, the matter was thus represented in the 
weekly paper' called The Examiner; which Mr. St, 
John perused before it was printed, but made no 
alteration in that passage. 

This management was looked upon, at least, as a 
piece of youthful indiscretion in Mr. St. John ; 
perhaps, was represented in a worse view to Mr. 
Harley. Neither am 1 altogether sure that Mr. St. 
John did not entertain some prospect of succeeding 
as first minister, in case of Mr. parley's death; 
which, during his illness, was frequently appre- 
hended. And I remember very well, that, upon 
visiting Mr. Harley as soon as he was in a condition 
t8 be seen, I found several of his nearest relations 
talk very freely of some proceedings of Mr. St. John ; 
enough to make me apprehend that their friendship 
would not be of any long continuance. 

Mr. Harley, soon after his recovery, was made 
an earl, and lord-treasurer ; and the lord-keeper a 
l^ron. 


A DISCOUR^ OF TH|: CONTESTS AND DISSENSIONS 

BETWEEN THE 

NOBLES AND THE COMMONS IN ATHENS AND HOME. 

WITH THE CONSEQUENCES THEY HAD UPON BOTH THOSE STATES. 


- M tim vera \idetur. 

Dede manus, et li falsa est, accinKere contra.— Luca. 


Tuts whole treatise Is ftill of hlstoncal knowlod;^ and ex- 
cellent reflections. It is not mixed with any improper s«met 
of wit, w any light nun at humour ; and lii point of ftyle 
and learning u equal, if not superior, tu any of Swill's^ joU- 
tical works.— Orberv. • ' ^ . 

elT* dis^Tse is a kind of remonstrance in l»ehalf 

of king William and his triends, against the prooeedlags of 
the h-mse of commons; and was published duriilg the recess of 
parliament in tlie summer of 1701, with a view tS cnirage them 
in milder measures, when they should meet ogaiu 
At this time I.ewis XIV. was making large strides toaard 
universal monarchy ; plots were carrying on &t»t. Germains 
idukeofAi ‘ 


the Dutch had ncknowfedg^ the duke of AiOou as k.»B «. * 
and king William w;a8 made extremely uneasy by the >iolence 
with which many of his ministers and chief favourites were 
pursued by the commons. The king| to appegw their resent* 


ment. had made several changes In his ministry, and removed 
some of Ills most faithrul servants from places of the highest 
tnist and dignity : this expetlieni, however, had proved inof- 
foctiial, and the commons persisted in their onposition. They 
tiegaii liy impestehiuii William Dentinck. earl of inland, groom 
of tlie stole ; and proceeded to the imjieachment 6f John domom. 
baron Somers of Kvesham, flist lord-keeper. aAerwardS loid! 
c^ncellor ; Edward Rassell, earl of Orlord. lord-treasnrer of 
the navy, aud one of the lords commissioners of the Admiraltv i 
and Chnrlei Moiitague. earl of Halifax, one of the oommla- 
sinners of the trea-ury and afteinard chancellor of the ox- 
chequer. Its general purport is to damp the warmth of the 
commons, by showing that the measures they pursued Had a 
direct tendency to hitiig on the tyranny which they profetaed 
|> oppose ; and the particular casus of the tmposchfril^ om 
paralleled in Atheulau charactere. ^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

It is agreed that in all government there is an ab- 
solute unlimited power which naturally and origin- 
ally seems to be placed in the whole body, wherever 
the executive part of it lies. This holds in the body 
natural ; for wherever we .place the beginning of 
motion, whether from thd head, or the heart, or the 
animal spirits in general, the body moves and^acts 
by a consent of all its parts. This unlimited power, 
placed fundamentally in the body of a people, is 
•what the best legislators of all ages have endea- 
voured, in their several schemes or inejitutions of 
* government, to deposit in such hands as would pre- 
serve the people from rapine and oppression within, 
jSS^well as violence from without. Most of them 
seem to agree in this, that it was a trust too great to 
be committed to any one man or assembly, and, 
therefore, they left the right still in the whole body ; 
but the administration or executive part, in the 
bands of the one, the few, or the many ; into which 
three powers all independent bodies of men seem 
naturally to divide ; for, by all I have read of those 
innumerable and petty commonwealths in Italy, 
Greece, and Sicily, as well as the great ones of 
Carthage and Rome, it seems to me that a free 
people met together, whether by compact or family 
government, as soon as they fall into any acts of 
civil society, do of themselves divide into three 
powers. The first is that of some one cmiiiefit 
spirit, who, having signalised his valour and fortune 
in defence of his country, or by the practice of po- 
pular arts at home, comes to have great influence 
on the people, to grow their leader in warlike ex- 
peditions, and to preside, after a sort, in their civil 
assemblies ; and this is grounded upon the principles 
of nature and common reason, which, in all difficul- 
ties or dangers, where prudence or courage is re- 
quired, rather incite us to fly for counsel or assist- 
ance to a s^gle person than a multitude. The 
second natural division of power is, of such men 
who have acquired large possessions, and conse- 
quently dependencies, or descend from ancestors 
who Have left them great inheritances, together wRh 
an hereditary authority. These, easily uniting in 
thoughts and opinions, and acting in concert, begin 
to enter upon measures for securing their properties, 
which are best upheld by preparing against invasions 
from abroad, and maintaining peace at home ; this 
commences a great council, or senate of nobles, fbr 
the weighty affairs of the nation. The last division 

is, of the mass or body of the people, whose part of 
power is great and indisputable, whenever they can 
unite, either collectively or by deputation, to exert 

it. Now the three forms of government, so gene- 
known iiP the schools, differ only by the civil 

a&fliinlstration being placed in the hands of one, 
or olMatimes two (as in Sparta), who were called 
kinA) or in a senate, who were called the nobles ; 
or lu the people collective or representative, who 
may be called the commons. Each of these had 
frequently the executiw power in Greece, and some- 
times in Rome ; but the power in the last resort was 
always meant by legislators to be held in balance 
among all three. And it will be an eteneal rule in , 
politics among every free people, t^t there is a 
balance of power to be carefiilly held by every state 
within itself, as well as among several states 
each other. A 

The true meaning of a balance of power, 
without or within a state, is best conceived by con- 
sidering what the nature of a balance is. It sup- 
poses three things ; ftrst, the past wMch is held, to- 
l^h^r SvitH the hand that bolds it; and then t||e 
scales, with whatever is weighed therein^ Now, 


consider several states in a neighbourhood ; in order 
to preserve peace between these states, it is neces- 
sary they should be formed into a balance, whereof 
one or more are to be directors, who are to divide 
the rest into equal scales, and, upon occasion, remove 
from one into the other, or else fall with their own 
weight into the lightest ; ho in a state within 
itself, the balance must be held by a third hand, 
who is to deal the remaining power with the utmost 
exactness into the several scales. Now, it Is not 
necessary tliat the power should be equally divided 
between these three ; for the balance may be held 
by the weakest, who, by his address and conduct, 
removing from either scale, and adding of his own, 
may keep the scales duly poised. Such was that of 
the two kings of Sparta, the consular power in 
Rome, that of the kings ^f Media before the reign 
of Cyrus, as represented by Xenophon ; and that of 
the several limited states in the Gothic institution. 

When the balaqpe is broken, whether by the neg- 
ligence, folly, or weakness of the hand that held it, 
or by mighty w’eights fallen into either scale, the 
power will never continue long in equal division 
between the two remaining parties, but, till the 
balance is flxed anew, w'ill run entirely into one. 
This gives the truest account of w'hat is understood 
in the most ancient and approved Greek authors by 
the word Tyranny ; which is not meant for the 
seizing of the uncontrolled or absolute power into 
the hands of a single person (as many superficial 
men have grossly mistaken), but for the breaking of 
the balance by whatever hand, and leaving the 
pow’er wholly in ^e scale : for, tyranny and usurpa- 
tion in a state are by no means confined to any 
number, as might easily appear from examples 
enough ; and, because the point is material, 1 shall 
cite a few to prove it. 

The Romans [Dionys. Hal. lib. 10], having sent 
to Athens and the Greek cities of Italy for the 
copies of the best laws, chose ten legislators to put 
them into form, and during the exercise of their 
office su.spended the consular power, leaving the 
administration of affairs in their hands. These 
very men, though chosen for such a work as the 
digesting a body of laws for the go\ernment of a free 
state, did immediately usurp arbitrary power, ran 
into all the forms of it, had their guards and spies 
after the practice of the tyrants of those ages, af- 
fected kingly state, destroyed the nobles, and op- 
pressed the people ; one of them proceeding so far 
as to endeavour to force ^ lady of great virtue : the 
very crime whicl? gave occasion to the expulsion of 
the regal power but sixty years before, as Uiis at- 
tempt did to that of the Decemviri. 

The Ephori in Sparta were at first only certain 
persons deputed by the kings to judge in civil mat- 
ters, while they were employed in the wars. These 
men, at several times, usurped the absolute autho- 
rity, and were as cruel tyrants as any in their age. 

Soon after the unfortunate expedition into Sicily 
[Thucyd. lib. 8] the Athenians chose four hundred 
men for administration of affairs, who became a body 
df tyrants, and were called, in the language of those 
ages, an oligarchy, or tyranny of the few ; under 
which hatef^ denomination they were soon after 
deposed in great rage hv the people. 

When Athens was subdued by Lysander [Xenoph. 
de Reb^ Grace. 1. 2] he appointed thirty men for 
the administration of that ci^, who immediately fell 
into the rankest tyranny ; but this was not all ; for, 
conceiving their power not founded on a basis 
large enough, they admitted three thousand into 
a share of the government ; and, thus fortified, be* 
came the cruellest tyranny upon record. They mur* 
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tiered in. cold blood great niimbers of the best men, 
'without any provocation, from the mere lust of 
cruelty, like Nero or Caligula. This was such a 
number of tvrants together as amounted to near a 
third part of the whole city ; for Xenophon tells us 
[Memorab. lib. 3] that the city contained about 
ten thousand houses; and allowing one man to 
every house who could have any share in the govern- 
ment (the rest consisting of women, children, and 
servants), and making other obvious abatements, 
th^se tyrants, if they had been careful to adhere to- 
gether, might have been a majority even of the peo- 
ple collective. 

In the time of the second Punic war [Polyb. Frag, 
lib. 6J the balance of power in Carthage was got 
on the side of the people ; and this to a degree, that 
some authors reckon the government to have been 
then among them a dominatio pUhis^ or tyranny of 
the commons ; which it seems they were at all times 
apt to fall into, and was at last among the causes 
that ruined their state : and the frequent murders of 
their generals, which Diodorus flib. 20] tells us 
was gro^vn to an established custom among them, 
may .be another instance that tyranny is not confined 
to numbers. 

1 shall mention but one example more among a 
greA number that might be produced ; it is related 
by the author last cited [Polyb. Frag. lib. 15]. The 
orators of the people at Argos (whether you will 
style them, in modern phrase, great speakers of the 
house, or only, in general, representatives of the 
people collective) stirred up the commons against 
the nobles, of whom 1600 were fiiurdered at once ; 
and at last, the orators themselves, because they left 
off their accusations, or, to speak intelligibly, be- 
cause they withdrew their impeachments, having, it 
seems, raised a spirit they were not able to lay. 
And this last circumstance, as cases 'have lately stood, 
may perhaps be worth nothing. 

From what hw been already advanced several con- 
clusions may be' drawn : — 

First, that a mixed government, partaking of the 
kno^vn forms received in the schools, is by no means 
of Gothic invention, but has place in nature and 
reason, seems very well to agree with the senti- 
ments of most legislator^, and to have been followed 
in must states, whether they have appeared under 
the name of monarchies, aristocracies, or democra- 
cies ; for, not to mention the several republics of this 
composition in Gaul and Germany, described by 
Cesar and Tacitus, Polj^ius tel^ us the best go- 
vernment is that which consists of three forms, 
opivmatiwn^ et populi imperio [Frag. lib. 6], which 
may be fairly translated, the king, lords, and com- 
mons. Such was that of Sparta, in its primitive in- 
stitution by Lycurgus, who, observing the corruptions 
and depravations to which every of these was sub- 
lect, compounded his scheme out of all, so that it 
was made up of regea^ aenioraa^ et populua. Such 
also was the state of Rome under its consuls ; and 
the author tells us that thi Romans fell upon this 
model purely by chance (which I take to have been 
nature and common reason), but the Spartans oy 
thought and design. And such at Carthage was the 
aummareipvhUom [ibid.], or power in the last resort ; 
fpr they had their kings, called and a senate, 

which had the power of nobles, and the people had 
a share established too. 

Secondly, it will follow that those reasoners who 
employ so much of their seal, their wit, and their 
leisure, for the upholding the balance of power in 
Christendom, at the same time Uiat by their prac- 
tices they are endeavoi^g to destroy it at home, 
are not such mighty patriots, or so much hi the true 
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interest of their country, as they* would affect to be 
thought; but seem to be employed like a man whp 
pulls down with his right hand what he has been 
building with his left. 

Thirdly, this makes appear the error of those who 
think it an uncontrollable maxim that, power is 
always safer lodged in many hands than in one : for, 
if these many hands be made up only from one of 
the three divisions before mentioned, it is plain from 
those examples already produced, and easy to be 
paralleled in other ages and countries, that they axe 
capable of^ enslaving the nation, and of acting alf 
manner of tyranny and oppression, as it is possible ' 
for a single person to be, though we should suppose 
their number not only to be of four or five hundred, 
but above three thousand. • 

Again, it is manifest, from what has been said, 
that, in order to preserve the balance in a mixed 
state, the limits of power deposited with each party 
ought to be ascertained and generally known. The 
defect of this is the cause that introduces those strug- 
glings in a state about prerogative and liberty ; 
about encroachments of the few upon the rights of 
the many, and of the many upon the privileges of 
the few, which ever did, and ever will, conclude in 
a tyranny ; first, either of the few or the many ; but 
at last, infallibly of a single person : for, whichever 
of the three divisions in a state is upon the scramble 
fSr more power than its own (as one or other of 
them generally is), unless due care be taken by the 
other two, upon every new question that arises, they 
will be sure to decide in favour of themselves, talk 
much of inherent right ; they will nourish up a 
dormant power, and reserve privileges in petto^ to 
exert upon occasions, to serve expedients, and to 
urge upon necessities; they will make large de- 
mands and scanty concessions, ever coming off con- 
siderable gainers ; thus at length the balance is 
broke and tyranny let in ; from which door of the 
three it matters not. 

To pretend to a declarative right, upon any occa- 
sion whatsoever, is little less than to make use of 
tfie whole power : that is, to declare an opinion to 
be law which has always been contested, or per- 
haps never started at all before such an incident 
brought it on the stage. Not to consent to the en- 
acting of such a law, which has no view beside the 
general good, unless another law shall at the same 
nme pass with no other view but that of advancing 
the power of one party alone ; what is this but to 
claim a positive voice as well as a negative 1 To 
pretend that great changes and alienations of pro- 
perty have created new and great dependencies, an!l, 
consequently, new additions of power, as some rea- 
soners have done, is a most dangerous tenet. 
minion must follow property, let it follow 
same pace ; for change in property thronHlt Uie 
bulk of a nation makes slow marches, and 
power always attends it. To conclude thitlAiat- 
ever attempt is begun by an assembly ought to be 
pursued to the end, without«regard to the greatest 
incidents that may happen to alter the case; to 
count it mean and below the dignity of a house^ to* 
quit a j^osocution ; to resolve upon a conclusion 
before it is possible to be apprised of the premises; 
to act thus, I say, is to affect not only absolute 
Mwer, but infallibility too. Yet such unaccounU 
proceedings as these have popular assemblies 
engaged in, for want of fixing the due limits of power 
and privilege. 

Great changes may indeed be made in u govern- 
ment, yet the formreontinue and the balance beheld : 
^ut large intervals of time must pass between every 
such innovation, enough to melt down uid make it 
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a pieee with the eoiutitntioii. Such, we are told, 
were the proceedings of Solon, when he modelled 
anew tlie Athenian commonwealth ; and what con- 
vulsions in our own, as well as other states, have 
been bred by a neglect of this rule, is fresh and no- 
,1 torious enough : it is too soon, in all conscience, to 
repeat this error again. 

Having shown that there is a natural balance, of 
power in all free states, and how it has been divided, 
sometimes by the people themselves, as in Rome ; 
Qt others by the institutions of the legislators, as in 
the several states of Greece and Sicilj*; the next 
thing is, to examine what methods have lieen taken 
to break or overthrow this balance, which every one 
of the three parties has continually eiidea\oured, as^ 
opportunities have served ; as might appear from the 
stories of most ages and countries : for absolute 
power in a particular state is of the same nature 
with universal monarchy in several states adjoining 
to each other. So endless and exorbitant are tlie 
desires of men, whetlier considered in their persons 
or their states, that they will grasp at all, and can 
form no scheme of perfect happiness with less. 
Even since men have been united into governments, 
the hopes and endeavours after universal monarchy 
have been bandied among them, from the reign of 
Niuus to this of the Most Christian King ; in which 
pursuits, commonwealths have had their share as 
well as monarchs : so the Athenians, the SpartanI, 
the Thebans, and the Achaians, did several times 
aim at the universal monarchy of Greece ; so the 
commonwealths of Carthage and Rome atiected the 
universal monarchy of the then known world. In 
like manner has absolute power been pursued by 
the several parties of each particular state ; wherein 
single persons have met with most success, though 
the endeavours of the few and the many have been 
frequent enough : yet, being neither so uniform in 
their designs npr so direct in their views, they nei- 
ther could manage nor maintain the power they had 
got, but were ever deceived by the popularity and 
ambition of some single person. So that it will 
be al^ys a wrong step in policy for the nobles anti 
commons to carry their endeavours after power so 
far as to overthrow the balance : and it would be 
enough to damp their waniith in such pursuits, if 
they could once reflect that in such a course they 
will be sure to run upon the very rock that they 
meant to avoid ; which, I suppose, they would haw 
ns think is the tyranny of a single person. 

Many examples might be produced of the endeo- 
t^urs of each of these three rivals after absolute 
power ; but I shall suit my discourse to the time 1 
am wHti^ in, and relate only such dissensions in 
Greed^^d Bdhie, between the nobles and com- 
n^rtu^^nthe consequences of them, wherein the 

with Greece, where my observation 
shafl^NPhnnflned to Athens, though several instances 
might be brot%ht from other states thereof 


CHAPTER II. 

a 

Of the dbiensloiu la Athene between the few and the many. 

Theseus Is the first who is recorded, with any ap- 
geatsBce of truth, to have brought the Greciaoa 
a barbarous manner of life, among scatierdU 
villages, into cities ; and t6 have estab^hed the po- | 
pular state in Athens, assigning to^imself the • 
mrdianship of the laws aqd chief coipmand in war. j 
m was forced, after some time, to leave the Athe- ; 

^ measures, u^n account of theif 

■eoltiousi^mper, which ever continued with them 


till the final dissolution of their government by the 
Romans. It seems the country about Attica was 
the most barren of any in Greece, through which 
means it happened that the natives were never ex- 
pelled by the fury of invaders (who thought it not 
worth a conquest), but continued always aborigines ; 
and therefore retained, through all revolutions, a 
tincture of that turbulent spirit wherewith their 
government began. This institution of Theseus ap- 
pears to have been rather a sort of mixed monarchy 
than a popular state; and, ibr aught we know, 
might continue so during the series of kings till the 
death of Codrus. From this last prince Solon was 
said to be descended ; who, finding the people en- 
gaged in two violent factions of the poor and the 
rich, and in great confusion thereupon, refusing the 
monarchy which was ofiVred him, chose rather to 
cast the government after another model, wherein 
he made provisions ibr settling the balance of power, 
choosing a senate four hundred, and disposing the 
magistracies and offices according to men's estates ; 
leaving to the multitude tiieir voles in electing, and 
the power of judging certain processes by appeal. 
This council of four hundred was chosen, one hun- 
dred out of each tribe, and seems to have been a 
body representative of the people ; though the people 
collective reserved a share of power to themselves. 
It is a point of history perplexed enough : but this 
much is cejfiain, that the balance of power was pro- 
vided for ; else Fisistratus, called by authors the 
tyrant of Athens, could never have governed so 
peaceably as he did without changing any of Solon's 
laws [Herodot. lib. i.J. These several powers, to- 
gether with that of the archon or chief magistrate, 
made up the form of government in Athens, at what 
time' it began to appear upon the scene of action and 
story. ^ 

The first great man bred up under this institution 
was Miltiades, who lived about ninety years after 
Solon, and is reckoned to have been the first great 
captain, not only of Athens, but of all Greece. From 
the time of Miltiades to that of Phocion, who is 
looked upon as the last famous general of Athens, 
are about 130 years ; after which, they were subdued 
and insulted by Alexander's captains, and continued 
under several revolutions a small truckling state, of 
no name or reputation, till they fell with the rest 
of Greece under the power of the Romans. 

During this period from Miljtiadcs to Phocion, I 
shall trace the conduct of the Athenians with relation 
to their dissensioi^ betwe^^'u the people and some of 
their generals ; who, at that time, by their power 
and credit in the army, in a warlike commonwealth, 
and often supported by each other, were, with the 
magistrates and other civil officers, a sort of counter- 
poise to the power of the people ; who, since the 
death of Solon, had already made great encroach- 
ments. What these ffito^sions were, how founded, 
and what the consequences of them, 1 shall briefly 
and impartially relate. * 

I must here premise ti^t the nobles in Athens 
were not at this lime a* <»iporate assembly, that I 
cafi gather ; the^ore the resentments of the com- 
mons were usuw turned against particular persons, 
and by way ^^^rticles of impeachment, whereas 
the commons^ Rome and some other states, as will 
appear in a ^oper place, though they followed this 
method upon occasion, yet generally pursued the en- 
largement of their power by more set quarrels of one 
entire assembly against another. However, the 
custom of particular impeachments being not limited * 
to former ages, any more than that of general stnig* 
gies aqd dissensions between^ fixqd assemblies o 
nobles and commons, and the ruin of Greece having 
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been owing^ to the fbmer, as that of Borne iras to 
the latter, 1 shall treat on both expressly ; that 
those states who are concemei in either (if, at least, 
there be any such now in the world) may, by obsei^- 
ing the means and issues of former dissensions, 
learn whether the causes ane alike in theirs ; and if 
they find them to be ^fo, may consider whether they 
ought not justly to apprehend the same effects. 

To speak of every particular person impeached by 
the commons of Athens, within the compass de> 
signed, would introduce the history of almost every 
great man they had among them. 1 shall therefore 
take notice only of six, who, living at that period of 
time when Athens was at the height of its glory, as 
indeed it could not be otherwise while such hands 
were at the helm, though impeached for high crimes 
and mBdemeanors, such ^ as bribery, arbitrary pro- 
ceedii^, misapplying or embezzling public funds, 
ill conflict at sea, and the like, were honoured auri 
lamecfld by their country aa the preservers of it, and 
havelEd the veneration of all ages since paid justly 
to th«r memories. 

Miltiades [lord Orford] was one of the Athenian 
generals against the Persian pow(3r, and the famous 
victory at Mafathon was chiefly owing to his valour 
and conduct. Being bcnt some time after to reduce 
the island of Faros, he mistook a great fire at a dis- 
tance for the fleet, and, being no waj^^^a match for 
them, set sail for Athens ; at his arrivaf'iitie was im- 
peached by the commons for treachery, though not 
able to appear by reason of his wounds, fined 30,000 
crowns, and died iu prison. Though the conse- 
quences of this proceeding upon the atfairs of Athens 
were no other than the untimely loss of so great and 
good a nuig. yet 1 could not forbear relating it. 

Their neltgreA|man was Aristides [lord Somers]. 
Beside the mighfy Service he had done his country 
in the wars, he was a person of the strictest justice, 
aud best acquainted with the laws as well as forms 
of their government, so that he was in a manner 
chancellor of Athens. This man, upon a slight and 
false accusation of favouring arbitrary power, was 
banished by ostracism; which, rendered into mo- 
dem Engfish, ^would signify that they voted he 
should be removed from their presence and cojoncil 
for ever. But, however, they had the wit to recal 
him, and to that action owed the preservation of 
their state by his future services. For it must be 
still confessed in behalf of the Athenian people that 
they never conceivea themselves perfectly infallible, 
nor arrived to the heightf of modern . assemblies, to 
make obstinacy confirm what sudden heat and teme- 
rity began. They thought it not below the dignity 
of an assembly to endeavour at correcting an ill step ; 
at least to repent, though it often fell out too late. 

Themistocles^ was at first a commoner himself : it 
was he that raised the Atltcjwn# to their greatness 
at sea, which he thought S|fethe true and constant 
interest of that common4rj||mh ; and the famous 
naval victory oVfer the Persiaua it Salamis was owing 
to his conduct. ^ It sden^he people observed some- 
what of haughtiness in^is temper and behaviour, 
and therefore banished him for five years ; but Add- 
ing some slight matter of accusation against him, 
they sent to. seize his person, and he hardly escaped 
to the Persian court ; from whence, if the love of 
his country had not surmounted its base ingratitude 
to him, he had many invitations to return at the 
head of the Persian fleet, and take a terrible reven^ : 
but he rather chose a voluntary death. 

The people of Athens Impeached Pericles^ for 

■ Admiral KuMell, emted earl of Orford. 

Under Perleles and^Alelbladei, Swift points ouk eiienm* 
•tauoes parallel to the ean of Halifax. 


misapplying the public revenues to his own private 
use. He had been a person of great deservings 
from the republic, was an admiralde speaker, and 
very popular. HU accounts were confused, and he 
could not then give them up-; therefore, merely to 
divert that difficulty, aud the consequences of it, be 
was forced to engage his country in the Peloponne- 
sian war, the longest that ever was known in Greece, 
and which ended in the utter ruin of Athens. 

The same people, having resolved to subdue Sicily, 
sent a mighty fleet under the command of Nicias. 
Lamachu:}, and Alcibiades : the two former, persons 
of age aufl experience ; the last, a young man of 
noble birth, excellent education, and plentiful for- 
tune. A little before the fleet set sail, it seems, one 
night, the stone images of Mercury, placed in several 
parts of the city, were all pared in the face; this 
action the Athenians interpreted for a design of de- 
stroying the popular state ; and Alcibiades, having 
been formerly noted for the like frolics and excur- 
sions, was immediately accused of this. He, whe- 
ther conscious of his innocence, or assured of the 
secrecy, offered to comMo his trial before he went 
to his command : this the Athenians refused ; hut 
as soon as he was got to Sicily they sent for him 
back, designing to take the advantage and prosecute 
him in the absence of his friends, and of the army, 
where he was very powerful. It seems he under- 
Hood the resentment of a popular assembly too well 
to trust tliem ; and therefore, instead of returning, 
escaped to Sparta ; where, his desires of revenge pre- 
vailing over his love for his country, he became its 
greatest enemy. Meanwhile the Athenians before 
Sicily, by the death of one commander, and the su- 
perstition, weakness, and perfect ill-conduct of the 
other, were utterly destroyed, the whole fleet taken, 
and a miserable slaughter made of the army, whereof 
hardly one ever returned. Some time after this, 
Alcibiades was recalled upon his own conditions by 
the necessities of the people, and made chief com- 
mander at sea and land ; but his lieutenant engaging 
against his positive orders, and being beaten by Ly- 
eftnder, Alcibiades was again disgraced and bavshed. 
However, the Athenians having lost all strength and 
heart since their misfortune at Sicily, and now de- 
prived of the only person that was able to recover 
their losses, repent of their rashness, and endea- 
vour in vain for his restoration ; the Persian lieute- 
nant, to whose protection ho making him a 
sacrifice to the resentments of Lysander, the general 
of the Lacedemonians, who now reduces all the do- 
minions of the Athenians, takes the city, razes their 
walls, ruins their works, and changes the form of their 
government, '^hich, though again restored for some 
time by Thrasybulus (as their wallsiwere rebtlUt by 
Conon), yet here, we must date the fall of th »^l!tgid an 
greatness ; the dominion and chief 
from that period to the time of AlexanderaHKHebt, ^ 
which was about fifty years, being divided Wmeea 
the Spartans and Thebans. Though F<hilipf Alexan^ 
der*s father (the Most Christian King of that age), 
had indeed some time before begun to break in upon 
the republic of Greece by conquest or bribery ; par-9 
tlcularly^dcaling large money among some popular 
orators, by yhich he brought many of them, as the 
term of art was then, to Philippize. 

In the time of Alexander and his captains, the Athe- 
nians were offered an opportunity of recovering their 
liberty and ^ing restored to their former statflF: but 
the wise turn they thought to give the mattm was 
by an impeachment and sacrifice of the anther to 
hinder the success. For, after the destruction of 
Thebes by Alexander, this prince, designing the con- 
\M9Bt of Athens, was prevented by^Ph^cion (earl of 
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Portland], the AthexUan general, then ambassador 
from that state ; who, by his great wisdom and skill 
at negotiations, dlTerted Aleiander hrom his design, 
and restored the Athenians to his favour. The very 
same success he had with Antipater after Alexander’s 
death, at lyhieh time the government was new regu- 
lated by Solon*B lawsi but Polyperchon, in hatred 
to Phocion, having, by order of the young king, whose 
governor he was, restored those whom Phocion had 
banished, the plot succeeded. Phocion was accused 
popular orators, and put to death. 

Thus was the most powerful commonwealth of all 
‘"Greece, after great degeneracies from the fnstitution 
of Solon, utterly destroyed by that rash, jealous, and 
inconstant humour of the people, which was never 
satisfied tea see a general either victorious or unfor- 
tunate ; such ill judges, as well as rewarders, have 
popular assemblies been, of those who best deserved 
from them. 

Now, the circumstance which makes these ex- 
amples of more importance is, that this very power 
of the people in Athens, claimed so confidently for 
an inherent right, and insisb^ on as the undoubted 
privilege of an Athenian hbrh, was the rankest en- 
croachment imaginable, and the grossest degene- 
racy from the form that Solon left them. In short, 
their government was grown into a dominatio plebts, 
or tyranny of the people, who by degrees had broke 
and overthrown the balance which that legislator hadf 
■very well fixed and provided for. — This appears not 
only from what has been already said of that lawgiver, 
but more manifestly from a passage in Diodorus 
flib. 18], who tells us that Antipater, one of Alex- 
ander's captains, abrogated the popular government 
in Athens, and restored the power of suffrages and 
magistracy to such only as were worth two thousand 
drachmas ; by which means, says he, that republic 
came to be again administered by the laws of Solon. 
By this quotation it is manifest that great author 
looked upon Solon's institution and a popular govern- 
ment to be two different things. And as for this re- 
storation by Antipater, it had aieither consequence 
nor continuance worth observing. < 

I might easily produce many more examples, but 
these are sufficient : and it may be worth the reader's 
time to reflect a little on the merits of the cause, as 
well as of the men who had been thus dealt with 
by their country. 1 shall direct him no further than 
by repeating thal|||^|ri|tides [Somers] was the most 
renowned by the people themselves for his exact jus- 
tice and knowledge in the law ; that Themistocles 
[Orford] was a most fortunate admiral, and had got 
a mMty victory over the great king of Persia’s fleet; 
that^erides [Halifax] was an able minister of state, 
an excellent orator, and a man of letters ; and lastly, 
that Thoeion [Portland], beside the success of his 
ar'na% wiialso renowned for his negotiations abroad ; 
yhavilijijPran embassy brought the greatest monarch 
of ^world at that time to the terms of an honour- 
able peace, bjewhich his country was preserved. 

1 shall conclude mjw^merks upon Athens with 
the character given us of that people by Polybius. 

« About this time, says he, the Athenians were governed 
by two men, quite sunk in their affairs, little or 
no commerce with the rwt of Greece, and were be- 
come great reverencers of crowned heads. 

For, from the time of Alexander's captains till 
Greece was subdued by the Romans, to the latter 
part of which this description of Pol^us frlls in, 
Athens never produced one famous either for 
counsels or arms, or hardly for leamin^ . And, in- 
deed, it wssa dark&sipid period through all Greece : 
except the Achaian league under Aratus and 
and the endeavoura of Agis an^GleoV 


menea to restore the state ofBparta, so frequently « 
harasj^ed by tyrannies occasioned by the popular 
practices of the ephori, there was very little worth 
re^rding^ All which consequences may perhaps be • 
justly imputed to this degeneracy of Athens. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Of tho dissensions between the patricians and plebeians in 
Rome, with the consequences they had upon ttiat state. 

Having in the foregoing chapter confined myself 
to the proceedings of the commons only, by the 
method of impeachments against particular persons, 
with the fatal effects they had upon the state of 
Athens, I shall now treat of the dissensions at ]^me, 
between the people and the collective body of the 
patricians or nobles. It is « large subject, but 1 shall 
draw it into as narrow a compass as I can. 

As Greece, from the most ancient accounts we 
have of it, was div'ided into several kingdoms, so 
was most part of Italy [Dionys. Halicar.] into several 
petty commonwealths. And as those kings in Greece 
are said to have been deposed by their people upon 
the score of their aibitrary proceedings, so, on the 
contrary, the commonwealths of Italy were all swal- 
lowed up and concluded in the tyranny of the Ro- 
man emperors. However, the diffeirnces between 
those Grecian monarchies and Italian republics were 
not very great ; for, by the account Homer gives us 
of those Grecian princes who came to the siege of 
Troy, as well as by several passages in the Odyssey, 
it is manifest that the power of these princes in their 
several states was much of a size with that of the 
kings in Sparta, the archon at Athens, the suffetesat 
Carthage, and the consuls in Rome : so that a limited 
and divided power seems to have been the most an- 
cient and inlibrcn{ principle of both those people in 
matters of government. And such did that of Rome 
continue from the time of Romulus, though with 
some interruptions, to Julius Ciesar, when it ended 
in the tyranny of a single person. During whiej^ 
period (not many years longer than from the Norma^i 
conquest to our age) the commons were growing by 
degrees into power and property, gaining ground 
upon the patricians, as it were, inch by inch, till at 
last they quite overturned the balance, leaving all 
doors open to the practices of popular and ambitious 
,men, who destroyed the wisest republic, and enslaved 
•the noblest people that ever entired upon the stage 
of the world. By what steps and degrees this was 
brought to pass shall be the subject of my present 
inquiry. 

While Rome was governed by kings, the mo- 
narchy was alto^ther elective. Romulus himself, 
when he had built the city, was declared king by the 
universal consent of the people, and by augury, 
which was there undeiftoqd for divine appoiiitinent. 
Among other division# h# made of the people^ one 
was into patricians and plebeians : t|ie former were 
like the barons of England some time after the con- 
quest ; and the latter are ||||p described to be almost 
exactly what our commoSS were then. For they 
were dependents upon the patricians» whom they 
chose for their patrons and protectors, to answer for 
their appearance and defend them in any process ; 
they also supplied their patrons with money in ex- 
change for tneir protection. This custom of patron- 
age, it seems, was very ancient, and long practised 
among the Greeks. 

Out of these patricians Romulus chose a hundred 
to be a senate, or grand council, for advice and as- 
sistance to bim in the administration. The senate 
therefore originally consisted all of nobles, and were 
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of themselvei a Btanding oounell, the people' l^dzig 
only cbnvoked upon such occasions as by this insti*' 
tution of Romulus fell into their cognizance : those 
were, to constitute magistrates, to give their vo|e8 
for making Laws, and to advise upon entering on a 
war. Rut the two former of these popular privileges 
were to be confirmed by authority of the senate ; 
and the last was only permitted at the plea- 

sure. This was tiie utmost extent of power pre- 
tended to by the commons in the time or Romulus, 
all the rest being divided between the king and the 
senate ; the whole agreeing very nearly with the 
constitution of Bngland for some centuries after the 
conquest. 

After a year's interregnum from the death of Ro- 
mulus, the senate of their own authority chose a 
successor, and a stranger, merely upon the fame of 
his virtue, without asking the consent of the com- 
mons ; which custom they likewise obser\'ed in the 
two following kings. But in the election of Tar- 
(piinius Priscus, the fifth king, we first hear men- 
tioned that it was done popttli impetratd vefiut ; 
which indeed was but very reasonable for a free 
people to expect ; though I cannot remember, in my^ 
little reading, by what incidents they were brought 
to advance so great a step. However it were, this 
prince, in gratitude to the people, by whose consent 
hi was chosen, elected a hundred senators out of the 
commons, whose number, with former additions, 
was now amounted to three hundred. 

The people, having once discovered their o^vn 
strength, did soon take occasion to exert it, and that 
by very great degrees. For at this king’s death, 
who was murdered by the sons of a former, being at 
a loss for a successor, Serviua Tullius, a stranger, 
and of mean extraction, was chosen protector of the 
kingdom by the people, without the <^sent of the 
senate; at which the nobles being mspleased, he 
wholly applied himself to gratify the commons, and 
w'as by them declared and confirmed no longer pro- 
tector, but king. 

This prince first introduced the custom of giving 
freedom to servants, so as to become citizens of 
equal privileges with the rest, which very much con- 
tributed to increase the power of the people. 

Thus in a very few years the commons proceeded 
so far as tO'Wrpst even the power of choosing a 
king entirely out of the hands of the nobles ; which 
was so great a lea|W and caused such a convulsion 
and struggle in the smte, that the constitution could 
not bear it ; but civil dissensions arose, which im- 
mediately were followed by the tyranny of a single 
person, as this was by the utter subversion of the 
regal government, and by a settlement upon a new 
foundation. For the nobles, spited at this indignity 
done them by the commons, firmly united in a body, 
deposed this prince by plain force, and chose Tar- 
quin the Proud; who, running into all the forms 
and methods of tyranny, after a cruel reign was ex- 
pelled by a universal concurrence of nobles and 
people, whom the ttiserlM^f his reign had recon- 
ciled. 

When the consular government began, the balanclb 
of power between the nobles and plebeians was fixed 
anew ; the two first consuls were nominated by the 
nobles and confirmed by the commons ; and a law 
was enacted. That no person should bear any magis- 
tracy in Rome, injusau populi, that is, without the 
cousent of the commons. 

In such turbulent times as these, .many of the 
poorer citizens had contracted, numerous debts, 
either to the richer sort aihon^ themselves, or to 
senators and other nobles : and the case of debtors 
In Rome for the first four centuries was, after the set 
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time for payment, that they had no choice but eitlier 
to pay or be the creditor’s slave. In this Juncture, 
the commons leave the city in mutiny and discon- 
tent, and will not' return but upon condition toiA be 
acquitted bT alL their debts ; and moreovcTr, that cer- 
tain magistrates he chosen yearly, whose. bushiesa it 
shall be to f defend the commons from injuries. 
These are caUed tribunes of the people ; their persons 
are held saered and inviolablo, and the people bind 
themselves by oath never to abrogate the office. By 
these tribunes, in process of tiq;ie, the people wer% 
grossly imposed on to servef^the turns and occasions 
of revengeful or ambitious men, and to commit such ' 
cxorbitancics as could not end but in the dissolu- 
tion of the government. 

These tribunes, a year or two after their institu- 
tion, kindled great dissensions between the nobles 
and the commons on the account of Coriolatius, a 
nobleman whom the latter had impeached, and the 
consequences of whose impeachment (if I had not 
confined myself to Grecian examples for that part of 
my subject) had like to have been so fatal to their 
state. And from this;i(^e the tribunes began a 
custom of accusing to the people whatever nobles 
they pleased, several of whom were banished or put 
to death in every age. 

At this time the Romans were very much engaged ' 
in wars with their neighbouring states ; but upon 
the least intervals of peace the quarrels between the 
nobles and the plebeians would revive ; and one of 
the most frequent subjects of their differences was 
the conquered lands, which the commons would fain 
have divided among the public; hut the senate 
could not be brought to give their consent. For, 
several of the wisest among the nobles began to ap- 
prehend the growing power of the people ; and, 
therefore, knowing what an accession thereof would 
accrue to tliem by such an addition of property, 
used all means to prevent it : for tlys the Appian 
family was most noted, and thereupon most hated 
by the commons. One of them, having made a 
speech against this vision of lands, was impeached 
hj the people of high treason, and a day app(Knted 
for his trial ; hut disdaining to make his defence, he 
chose rather the usual Roman remedy of killing 
himself: after whose death the commons prevailed, 
and the lands were divided among them. 

This point was no sooner gainqd but new dissen- 
ttihns began ; fur the pleheiaift Iralild fain have a 
law enacted to lay all men’s rights and privileges 
upon the same level ; and to enlarge the power of 
every magistrate within his own jurisdiction, as 
much as that of the consuls. The tribunes also ob- 
tained to have their numbers doubled, which before 
was five ; and the author tells us tlfat their inso- 
lence and power increased with their numbcf, and 
the seditions were also doubled with it. [IShtfys. 
Halicar.] 

By the beginning of the fourth century from the 
building of Rome, the tribunes proccefied so far in 
the name of the commons as fb accuse and fine the 
consuls themselves, who represented the kingly 
power. And the senate, observing how in all con- 
tentions taey were forced to yield to the tribunes 
and people, thought it their ^viscst course to give 
way also to time ; therefore a decree was made to 
send ambassadors to Athens and to the other Grecian 
commonwealths planted in that part of Italy colled 
Grtecia Majoi^o make a collection of the best laws; 
out of which, nid some of their own, a new com]^^e 
body of law was formed, afterward known' by" the 
name of the laws oftthe twelve tables. 

|To dh^st these laws into order, ten men were 
c}7o8cn,€nd the administration of all affairs left in 

Q 
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their hands; what nse they made of it has been 
already shown. It was certainly a great revolution, 
pBpduced entirely by thtf many unjust encroachments 
of the people, and might have wholly changed the 
fate of Rome, if the folly and vice of those who were 
chiefly concerned could have suffered it to take root. 

A few years after, the commons made further ad* 
vances on the power of the nobles; demanding, 
among the rest, that tlte consulship, which. hitherto 
had only been disposed to the former, should now lie 
*^in common to the pretensions of any Roman what- 
soever. This, though it failed at present, yet after- 
ward obtained, and was a mighty step to the ruin of 
the commonwealth. 

What have hitherto said of Rome has been 
chiefly collected out of that exact and diligent writer 
Dionysius Halicarnasseus, whose history, through 
the injury of time, reaches no farther than to the 
beginning of the fourth century after the building 
of Rome. The rest I shall supply from otlu-r authors, 
though 1 do not think Unnecessary to deduce this 
matter any further so .^fl^^.|>artioularly as 1 have 
hitherto done. 

To point at what time flfie "balance of power was 
most equally held between the lords and commons 
in Rome would perhaps admit a controversy. Poly- 
bius tell us [Fragm. lib. 6j that in the second 
Punic war the Carthaginians were declining, because 
the balance was got too much on the side of the 
people ; whereas the Romans were in their greatest 
vigour by the power remaining in the senate : yet 
this was between two and three hundred years after 
the period Dionysius ends with, in which time the* 
commons had made several farther acquisitions. 
This however must be granted, that (till about the 
middle of the fourth century) when the senate ap- 
peared resolute at any time upon exerting their au- 
thority, and adhered closely together, they did often 
carry their pdint. Besides, it is observed by the best 
authors [Dionys. Hal., Plutarch, &c.] that in all the 
quarrels and tumults at Rome, from the expulsion 
of tltf* kings, though the people frequently proceeded 
to rude contumelious language, and sometimes so 
far as to pull and hale one another about the forum, 
yet no blood was ever drawn in any popular com- 
motions till the time of the Gracchi : however, I am 
of opinion that the balance had begun many years 
before to lean to the popular side. But this defqplt 
was corrected, partly by the principle just mentioned^ 
of never drawing blood in a tumult ; partly by the 
warlike genius of the people, which, in those ages, 
almost perpetually employed; and partly by 
their great commanders, who, by the credit they had 
in their armi^, fell into the scales as a further coun- 
terpoise to the growing power of the people. Besides, 
Pol^ius, who lived in the time of Scipio Africanus 
the younger, had the same apprehensions of the con- 
tinuai encroachments made by the commons, and 
being a per|pn of as great abilities and as much saga- 
city as any of his lyge, from observing the corrup- 
tions which, he says, had "Already entered into the 
Roman constitution, did very nearly foretell what 
would be the issue of them. His words we very re- 
markable, and with little addition may oe rendered 
to this purpose : “ That those abuseslnd corruptions 
which in time destrov a government are sown along 
with the very seeds of it, and both grow up together ; 
and that, as rust eats away iron, ai^ worms devour 
wood, and both are a sort of plagd|||||Dom and bred 
along with the substance they destr^, so, with every 
form and scheme of gq^eramei|t that mnn can invent, 
■ohie vice or corruption meps in with the very in- 
stitution which grows up along with and at last 
. destreyd it” [Lib.,5,] The same author, m another 


place, ventures so for as to guess at the particular fate 
which would attend the Roman government. He 
says its ruin would arise from the popular tumults, 
which would introduce a dominatio pkbisp or tyranny 
of the people, wherein it is certain he had reason, 
and therefore might have adventured to pursue his 
conjectures so far as to the cohsequences of a popular 
tyranny, which, as perpetual experience teaches, ne- 
ver fails to be followed by the arbitrary government 
of a single person. [Fragm. lib. 6.] 

About the middle of the fourth century from the 
building of Rome, it was declared lawful for nobles 
and plebeians to intermarry, which custom, among 
many other states, has proved the most effectual 
means to ruin the former, and raise tlie latter. 

And now the greatest employments in t||jp state 
were, one after another, l}y laws forcibly enacted by 
the commons, made free to the people; the con- 
sulship itself, the office of censor, that of the quiestors 
or commissioners ef the treasury, the office of prsetor 
or chief-justice, the priesthood, and even that of 
dictator ; the senate, after long opposition, yielding, 
merely for present quiet, to the continual urging 
clamours of the commons, and of the tribunes their 
advocates. A law was likewise enacted that the 
plebiscita, or a vote of the house of ctmmons, should 
be of universal obligation ; nay, in time the method 
of enacting laws was wholly inverted, for, whereas 
the senate used of old to confirm tlie pUhiidta^ the 
people did at last, as they pleased, confirm or disan- 
nul the senatm c(maulta» [Dionys. lib. 2.1 

Appius Claudius brought in a custom of admitting 
to the senate the sons of freedmen, or of such who 
had once been slaves, by which, and succeeding 
alterations of the like nature, that great council de- 
generated into a most corrupt and factious body of 
men, dividql against itself, and its authority became 
despised. ' • 

The century and half following, to the end of the 
third Funic war by the destruction of Carthage, was 
a very busy period at Rome, the intervals between 
every war being so short that the tribunes ai^d people 
had hardly leisure or breath to engage in domestic 
dissensions ; how^ever, the little time ihey could spare 
was generally employed the same way. So, Teren- 
tius Leo, a tribune, is recorded to have basely pros- 
tituted the privileges of a Roman citlcen in perfect 
spite to the nobles. So, the great African Scipio 
and his brother, after all thcij| mighty services, were 
impeached by an ungrateful commons. 

Ifowever, th% warli|^ genius of the p«6ple and 
continual employment they had for it served to divert 
this humour from running into a head, till the age 
of the Gracchi. 

These persons, entering the scene in the time of a 
full peace, fell violently upon advancing the power 
of the people, by reducing into practice all those 
encroachments which they had been so many years 
gaining. There were at that time certain conquered 
lauds to be divided, besides a great private estate 
left by a king ; these tribtUics, by procurement 
l^of the elder Gracchus, oeclared by their legislative 
' authority were not to be disposed of by the nobles, 
but by the commons only. The younger brother 
pursued the same design; and, besides, obtained a 
law, that all Italians should vote at electiona as well 
as the ciciaens of Rome : in short, the whole endea- 
vours of them both perpetually turned upon re- 
trenching the nobles' authority in all things, but 
especially in the matter of Judicature. And though 
the^ both lost their l|ves in those pursuits, yet they 
traced out such ways as were afterward followed by 
Marius, SylUu Fompey, and Cesar, to the ruin of 
the Roman freedom and greatnosa. 
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For in the time of Mliriug, Satuminus, a tribnuot 
procured a laW| that the senate should be bound by 
oath to agree to whatever the people would enact ; 
and Marius himself, while he Avas in that office of 
tribune, is recorded to have with great industry used 
all endeavours for depressing the nobles and raising 
the people, particularly for cramping the former in 
their power of judicature, which was their most an- 
cient inlierent right. 

Sylla, by the same measure, became absolute tyrant 
of Rome ; he added three hundred commons to the 
senate, which perplexed the power of the whole order, 
and rendered it ineffectual; then, flinging off the 
mask, he abolished the office of tribune, as being 
only A scaffold to tyranny, whereof he had no fur- 
ther Sb. 

Asto Pompey and Cwsar, Plutarch tells us that 
their union for pulling doAvu the nobles (by their 
credit with the people) was the cause of the civil 
war, which ended in the tyrann^- of the latter, both 
of them in their consulships having used all endea- 
vours and occasions for sinking the authority of the 
patricians, and giving way to all encroachments of 
the people, wherein they expected best to find their 
own account. 

From this ueductioii of popular encroachments in 
Koine, the reader Avill easily judge how much the 
balance was fallen upon that side. Indeed, by this 
time the very foundation was removed, and it Avas 
a moral impossibility that the republic could subsist 
any longer, for the commons having usurped the 
offices of state, and trampled on the senate, there 
Avas ho government left but a dominatio plebis. Let' 
us therefore examine hoAV they proceeded in this 
conjuncture. 

I think it is a universal truth, that the people are 
much more dexterous at pulling dowb and setting 
up than at preserving what is fixed ; and they are 
not fonder of seizing more than their oAvn, than they 
are of delivering it up again to the Avorst bidder, with 
their own into the bargain. For, although in their 
corrupt notions of divine worship they are apt to 
multiply their gods, yet their earthly devotion is sel- 
dom paid to above one idol at a time of their OAvn 
creation, whose oar they ])ull Avith less murmuring, 
and much more skill, than when they share the 
lading, or ev^n hold the helm. 

The several provinces of the Roman empire were 
noAv governed by th» great men of their state ; those 
upon the frontiers, with powerful armies, either for 
conquest or defence. Th^'se go.emors, upon any 
designs of revenge or ambition, were sure to meet 
with a divided poAver at home, and therefore bent 
all their thoughts and applications to close in with 
the people, who Avere now by many degrees the 
stronger party. Tavo of the greatest spirits that 
Rome ever produced happened to live at the same 
time, and to be engaged in the same pursuit, and 
this at a conjuncture the most dangerous for such a 
contest ; these Avore Pompejr and Ciesar, two stars of 
such a magnitude fiiat th^liyconjunction Avas as likely 
to be fatal as their opposition. • 

The tribunes and people, having now subdued all 
competitors, began the last game of a prevalent popu- 
lace, which i^ that of choosing themselves a master ; 
while the nobles foresaw, and used all endeavours 
left them to prevent it. The people at first made 
Pompey their admiral, with full power over all the 
Mediterranean, soon after captain-general of all the 
Roman forces, and governor of Asia. Pompey, on 
the other side, restored the offieb of tribune, which 
Sylta had put down, and in his consulship procured 
a law for examining into the miscarriages of men in 
office or command for twenty years past. Many 


other examples of Pompey’s popularity are left ui 
on record, who was a perfect favourite of the people, 
and designed to be more, but -his pretensions ^rew 
stale for WAiit of a timely opportunity of introducing 
them upon the stage. For Csesar, Avith his legions 
in Gaul, was a perpetual check upon his designs ; 
and in the arts of pleasing the people did soon after get 
many lengths beyond him. For he tells us himself 
that the senate, by a bold ^ort, having made some 
severe decrees against his proceedings, and against 
the tribunes, these all left the city and went over fo 
his party, and consequently along Avith them the affeC' 
lions and interests of the people, Avhick is further 
manifest from the accounts he g^es us of the citizens 
in several towns mutinying against their commanders, 
and delivering both to his devotion. Besides, Caesar's 
public and avoAved pretensions for beginning the civil 
war were, to restore the tribunes and the people, 
oppressed (as he pretended) the nobles. 

This forced Pompey, against his inclinations, upon 
the necessity of changi^ sides, for fear of being for- 
saken by both; and Ijj^Hosiug in Avith the senate 
and chief magistrate8]^||y^Yhom he was chosen ge- 
neral against Cscsar. 

Thus at length the senate (at least the primitive 
part of them, the nobles) under Pompey, and the 
commons under Ctesar, came to a final decision of 
|he long quarrels between them. For, 1 think, the 
ambition of ]>rivate men did by no means begin or 
occasion this Avar; though civil dissensions never 
fail of introducing and spiriting the ambition of pri- 
A*ate men ; who thus become indeed the great in- 
struments for deciding such quarrels, and at last are 
sure to seize on the prize. But no man that sees a 
flock of vultures hovering over two armies ready to 
engage can justly charge the blood drawn in the 
battle to them, though the carcases fall to their share. 
For, while the balance of power is equally held, the 
ambition of private men, Avhether brators or great 
commanders, gives neither danger nor fear, nor can 
possibly enslave their country ; but that once broken, 
Ike divided parties are forced to unite eac)»to its 
head, under whose conduct or fortune one side is at 
first victorious, and at last both are slaves. And to 
put it past dispute that this entire subversion of the 
Roman liberty and constitution Avas altogether owing 
to those measures which had broke the balance be- 
Wveen the patricians and plebeians, Avhereof the am- 
bition of particular men was but an effect and con- 
sequence, we need only consider that, when the uii- 
corrupted part of the senate had, by the death of 
Cfcsar, made one great effort to restore the former 
state and liberty, the success did not answer their 
hopes ; but that Avhole assembly was so sunk in its 
authority, that those patriots were forced to fly and 
give way to the madness of the people, who, by their 
own dispositions, stirred up Avith the harangunes of 
their orators, Avere noAV wholly bent upon single and 
despotic slavery. Else, how could 8u«h a profligate 
as Antony, or a boy of eightoen, like Octavius, ever 
dare to dream of giving the law to such an empire and 
people t wherein the latter succeeded, and entailed 
the vilest tyirnny that heaven, in its anger, ever in- 
flicted on a corrupt and poisoned people. And this, 
with so little appearance at Cesar's death, that when 
Cicero wrote to Brutus how he had prevailed by 
his credit with Octavius to promise him (Brutus) 
pardon and purity for his person, that great Raman 
received theWotice with the utmost indignity^ ind 
returned Cicero an answer, yet upon record’, of 
the highest resentment and contempt tor soeh an 
offer, and from such a hand. 

^Herta ended all show or shadow of liberty in 
Rome. ' Here was the repository of all the wi 

O 2 
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coiiteiition 9 and stru^lea for power between the 
nobles and commons, lapped up safely in the bosom 
of a Nero and a Caligula, aTiberius and a Domitian. 

Let us now see, from this deduction of particular 
impeachments and general dissensions in Greece 
and Rome, what conclusions may naturally be 
formed for instruction of any other state that may 
haply upon many poinU labour under the like cir- 
cumstances. 

• CHAPTER IV. 

* Upon the subject of impeachments we may observe 
that the custom of accusing the nobles to the people, 
either by themselves or their orators (now styled an 
impeachnient in the name of the commons), has been 
very ancient both in Greece and Rome, as well as 
Carthage, and therefore may seem to be the inhe- 
rent right of a free people ; nay, perhaps it is really 
so ; but then it is to be considered, first, that this 
custom was peculiar to republics, or such states 
where the administration lay principally in the 
hands of the commons, and* ever raged more or less 
according to their eucri(MU^ments upon absolute 
power; having been always looked upon by the 
wisest men and best authors of those times as an 
effect of licentiousness, and not of liberty ; a dis- 
tinction which no multitude, either rejiresented or 
collective, has been at any time very nice in observ- 
ing. However, perhaps this custom in a popular 
state, of impeaching particular men, may seem to he 
nothing else but the people’s choosing upon occasion 
to exercise their own jurisdiction in person ; as if a 
king of England should sit as chief justice in his 
court of king’s bench ; which, they say, in former 
times he sometimes did. But in Sparta, which was 
called a kingly government, though the people were 
perfectly free, yet, because the administration was in 
the two kings and the ephori, with the assistance of 
the senate, We read of no impeachments by the 
people ; nor was the process against great men either 
upon account of ambition or ill conduct, though it 
reached sometimes to kings themselves, ever foripfd 
that way, as I can recollect, but only passed through 
those hands where the administration lay. So like- 
wise, during the regal government in Rome, though 
it was instituted a mixed monarchy, and the people 
made great advances in power, yet I do not remem- 
ber to have read of one impeachment from the coqi- 
mons against a patrician, until the consular state 
began and the people had made great encroach- 
ments upon the administration. 

Another thing to be considered is, that, allowing 
this right of impeachment to be as inherent as they 
please, yet, i^ the commons have been perpetually 
mistaken in the merits of the causes and the per- 
sons, as well as in the consequences of such im- 
peachments upon the peace of the state, we cannot 
conclude less than that the commons in Greece and 
Rome (wh^^ever they may be in other states) were 
by no means qualiA^d, either as prosecutors or 
judges ill such matters ; and, therefore, that it would 
have been prudent to have reserved these privileges 
dormant, never to be produced but upoi^vcry great 
and urging occasions, where the state is in apparent 
danger, the universal body of the people in clamours 
against the administration, and no other remedy in 
view. But for a few popular orators or tribunes, 
upon the score of personal piques; or to employ 
the pride they conceive in seeing tElUnselves at the 
head of a party ; or as a methw for advancement ; 
or moved by certain powerful p^rspiments that could 
make Demosthenes PhiUppize:*for such men', I say, 
the state would of itself gladly be quiet, 4id 
besides, aflairs of the last importance upon the 


anvil, to impeach Miltiades, after a great naval vic- 
tory, for not pursuing the Persian fleet ; to impeach 
Aristides, the person most versed among them in 
the knowledge and practice of their laws, for a blind 
suspicion of his acting in an arbitrary way, that is, as 
they expound it, nut in concert with the people ; to 
impeach Pericles, after all his* services, for a few in- 
considerable accounts ; or to impeach Phocion, who 
had been guilty of no other crime but negotiating a 
treaty for the peace and security of his country: 
what could the continuance of such proceedings end 
in but the utter discouragement of all virtuous ac- 
tions and persons, and consequently in the ruin of a 
state ? Therefore the historians of those ages seldom 
fail to set this matter in all its lights, leavinjL us in 
the highest and most honourable ideas of th4p per- 
sons who sutiered by the persecution of the^ople, 
together with the fatal consequences they had, and 
how the persecutors seldom failed to repent when 
it was too late. • 

These impeachments perpetually falling upon 
many of the best men both in Greece and Rome 
are a cloud of witnesses and examples enough to 
discourage men of virtue and abilities from engaging 
in the service of the public ; and help, on the other 
side, to introduce the ambitious, the* covetous, the 
superficial, and the ill designing ; who are as apt to 
be bold, and forward, and meddling, as the former 
are to be cautious, and modest, and reserved. This 
was so well known in Greece, that an eagerness 
after emplo}mcnts in the state was looked upon by 
wise men as the worst title a man could set up, and 
made Plato say, ** Tiiat if all men were as good as 
they ought to be, the quarrel in a commonwealth 
would be, not, as it is now, who should be ministers 
of state, but who should not be so.” And Socrates 
is introduced by Xenophon [Lib. Memorab.] severely 
chiding a friend of his for not entering into the 
public service when he was every way qualified for 
it: such a backwardness there was at that time 
among good men to engage with a usurping people 
and a set of pragmatical ambitious orators. And 
Diodorus tells us, that when the pctalism was 
erected at Syracuse, in imitation of the ostracism at 
Athens, it was so notoriously levelled against all 
who had either birth or merit to recommend them, 
that whoever possessed either withdrew for fear, 
and would have no concern in public affairs. So 
that the people themselves were forced to abrogate 
it, for fear of bringing all things into confusion. 
(Lib. 2.) . . 

There is one thing more to be observed, wherein 
all the popular impeachments in Greece aud Romo 
seem to have agreed ; and that was a notion they 
had of being concerned in point of honour to con- 
demn whatever person they impeached, however 
frivolous the articles were upon which they began, 
or however weak the surmises whereon they were to 
proceed in their proofs. For, to conceive that the 
body of the people could be mistaken was an indig- 
nity not to be imagineib^ till the consequences had 
^nvinced them when it was past remedy. And I 
look upon this as a fate to which all popular accusa- 
tions arc subject ; though I should think that the 
saying, Tyjf populi vox Dei, ought to be understood 
of the universal bent and current of a people, not of 
the bare majority of a few representatives, which is 
often procured by little arts and great industry and 
application ; wherein those who engage in the pur- 
suits of malice and revenge are much more seduIouB 
than such as would prevent them. 

From what has been deduced of the dissensions in 
Rome between the two' bodies of patricians and ple- 
beians several reflections may be made. 
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First, That when the balance of power is duly 
fixed in a state nothing is more dangerous or unwise 
than to give way to the first steps of popular en- 
croachments, w^hich is usually done cither in hopes 
of procuring ease and quiet from some vexatious 
clamour, or else made merchandise, and merely 
bought and sold. This is breaking into a constitu- 
tion to serve a present expedient, or sup])ly a present 
exigency ; the remedy of an empiric to stitle the pre- 
sent pain, but with certain prospect of sudden and 
terrible returns. When a child grows easy and con- 
tent by being humoured, and when a lover becomes 
satisfied by small compliances without further pur- 
suits, then expect to find popular assemblies content 
with small concessions. If there could one single 
exaniple be brought from the whole compass of his- 
tory of any one popular- assembly, who, after be- 
ginning to contend for power, ever sat down quietly 
with a certain share; or if one instance could be 
produced of a popular assembly that ever knew, or 
proposed, or declared what share of power was their 
due ; then might there be some hopes that it were a 
matter to be adjusted by reasonings, by conferences, 
or debates : but since all that is manifestly other- 
wise, I see'na other course to be taken in a settled 
state than a steady constant resolution in those to 
whom the rest of the balance is intrusted never to 
give way so fkr to popular clamours as to make the 
least breach in the constitution, through which a 
million of abuses and encroachments will certainly 
in time force their way. 

Again, from this deduction it will not be difficult 
to gather and assign certain marks of popular en- 
croachments ; by observing which, those who hold 
the balance in a state may judge of the degrees, and, 
by early remedies and application, put a stop to the 
fatal consequences that would otherwise ensue. 
What those marks are has been* at large deduced, 
and need not be here repeated. 

Another consequence is this, that (with all respect 
for popular assemblies be it spoken) it is hard to 
recollect one folly, infirmity, or vice, to which a 
single man is subjected, and from which a body of 
commons, cither collective or represented, can be 
wholly exempt. For, beside that they ore composed 
of men with all their infirmities about them, they 
have also the ill fortune to be generally led and in- 
fiuenced by the very worst among themselves, I mean 
popular orators, tribunes, or, as they arc now styled, 
great speakers, leading men, and the like. Whence 
it comes to pass, that in tLieir res' its we have some- 
times found the same spirit of cruelty and revenge, 
of malice and pride, the same blindness and obsti- 
nacy and unsteadiness, the same ungovernable rage 
and anger, the same injustice, sophistry, and fraud, 
tlmt e^er lodged in the breast of any individual. 

Again, in all free states the evil to be avoided is 
lyruuuy, that is to say, the summa imperii^ or un- 
limited power solely in the hands of the one, the 
few, or the many. Now, we have shown that, 
alti)ongh most revolutions *bf government in Greece 
and Rome began with the tyranny of the people, 
yet they generally concluded in that of a single per- 
son ; BO that a usurping populace is its own dupe, 
a mere underworker, and a purchaser in trust for 
some single tyrant, whose state and power they ad- 
vance to their own ruin with as blind an instinct as 
those worms that die with weaving magnificent 
habits for beings of a superior nature to their own. 

CHAPTER 

Some reflections upon th^ late public proceedings 
among us, and that variety of factions into which we 
are still so intricately engaged, ga\'e occasion to Uiis 


discourse. I am not conscious that I have forced 
one example, or put it into any other light than it 
appeared to me long before I had thought of pro- 
ducing it. 

1 cannot conclude without adding some particular 
remarks upon the present posture of aiiairs and dis- 
positions in this kingdom. 

The fate of empire is grown a commonplace : that 
all forms of government, having been instituted by 
men, must be mortal like their aulhoi*8, and have 
their periods of duration limited, as well as those o^ 
private persons. This is a truth of vulgar know- 
ledge and observation : but there are few who turn * 
their thoughts to examine how those diseases iu a 
state are bred that hasten its end; which would, 
however, be a very useful inquiry. For, though we 
cannot prolong the period of a commonwealth be- 
yond the decree of Heaven, or the date of its nature, 
any more than human life beyond the strength of 
the seminal virtue, yet wh may manage a sickly con- 
stitution, and preserve a strong one ; we may watch 
and prevent accidents;, we may turn off a great 
blow from witliout, ana.purge away an ill humour 
that is lurking within : and by these, and other such 
methods, render a state long-lived though not im- 
mortal. Yet some physicians have thought that, if 
it were practicable to keep the several humours of 
^le body in an exact equal balance of each with its 
opposite, it might be immortal, and so perhaps would 
a political body if the balance of power could be 
always held exactly even. But, 1 doubt, this is as 
impossible in practice as the other. ^ 

It has an appearance of fatality, and that the 
period of a state approaches, when a concurrence of 
many circumstances, both within and without, unite 
toward its ruin ; while the whole body of the people 
are either stupidly negligent, or else giving in with 
all their might to those very practices that hre work- 
ing their destruction. To see whulcwbodies of men 
breaking a constitution by the very same errors that 
so many have been broke before ; to observe oppo- 
parties, who can agree in nothing else, yet firmly 
united in such measures as must certainly ruiff their 
country ; in short, to be encompassed vvitli the great- 
est dangers from without, to be torn by many viru- 
lent factious within ; then to be secure and senseless 
under all this, and to make it the very least of our 
goncern ; these, and some others that might be 
named, appear to me to be the most likely symptoms 
iu a state of a sickness unto death. 

i^uod proiniL a nobis flvetat fitrtuiia ^bernans : 
fit ratio i>otius, quam res {Ksrsiiaduat ipsa — Lucrkt. 

There are some conjunctures wherein the death or 
dissolution of government is more lamentable in its 
consequences than it would be in fithers. And, 1 
think, u state can never arrive to its i>criod in a more 
deplorable crisis than at a time when some prince in 
the neighbourhood, of vast power and ambition, lies 
hovering like a vulture to devour, or at least dis- 
member, its dying carcase; by vvhich^cans it be- 
comes only a province or acquisition to some mighty 
monarchy, without hopes of a resurrection. ^ 

1 know very well there is a set of sanguine tem- 
pers whii dende and ridicule, in the number of fop- 
peries, all Bueh apprehensions as these. They have 
it ready in their mouths that the people of England 
arc of a genius and temper never to admit slavery 
among them ; and they are funiishcd with a great 
many comi^nplaces upon that subject. But it 
seems to me that such discoursers do reason upon 
short views and a very moderate compass of thought. 
For I thiuk it A* great error to count upon the 
genius of a nation as a standing argument in all 
ages, since there is hardly a spot of ground in £u 
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rope where the inhabitants hare not frequently and 
entirely changed their temper and gjenius. Neither 
can I see any reason why the genius of a nation 
should be more fixed in the point of government 
than in their morals, their learning, their religion, 
their common humour and conversation, their diet 
and their complexion ; which do all notoriously vary 
almost in every age, and may every one of them 
have great effects upon men's notions of government. 

Since the Norman conquest the balance of power 
fn England has often varied, and sometimes been 
wholly /ivertumed ; the part which the 'commons 
had in it (that most disputed point) in its original 
progress and extent was, by their own confessions, 
but a very, inconsiderable share. Generally speak- 
ing, they have been gaining ever since, though with 
frequent interruptions and slow progress. The 
abolishing of villaiiage, together with the custom in- 
troduced (or permitted) among the nobles, of selling 
theirlauds, in the reign of Henry tlie Seventh, was 
a mighty addition to the power of the commons: 
yet I think a much greater happened in the time of 
his successor, at the dissolution of the abbeys ; for 
this turned the clergy wholly out of the scale, who 
had so long filled it; and placed the commons in 
their stead, who, in a few years, became possessed 
of vast quantities of those and other lands, by grant 
or purchase. About the middle of queen Eliza-n 
beth's reign, I take the power between the nobles 
and the commons to have been in more equal 
balance than it was ever before or since. But then, 
or soon after, arose a faction in England, which, 
under the name of Puritan, began to grow popular, 
by moulding up their new schemes of religion with 
republican principles in government; and gaining 
upon the prerogative as well as the nobles, under 
several denominations, for the space of about sixty 
years, did at- last overthrow the constitution and, 
according to thfc usual course of such revolutions, 
did introduce a tyranny, first of the people, and then 
of a single person. 

In f^short lime after the old government was re, 
vived. But the progress of affairs for almost thirty 
years, under the reigns t)f two weak princes [Charles 
II. and James 11.], is a subject of a different nature; 
when the balance was in danger to be overturned by 
the hands that held it, which was at last very sea* 
sonably prevented bv the late revolution. However,, 
as It is the talent of human nature to run from one 
extreme to another, so in a verj' few years we have 
made mighty leaps from prerogative heights into the 
depth of popularity, and I doubt to the very last de- 
gree that our constitution will bear. It were to be 
wished that the^most august assembly of the com- 
mons would please to form a pandect of their own 
power and privileges, to be confirmed by the entire 
legislative authority, and that in as solemn a manner 
(if they please) as the magiM charta* But to fix 
one foot of their compass wherever they think fit, 
and extend the other U^such terrible len^hs, with- 
out describing any circumference at all, is to leave 
us and themselves in a very uncertain state, and in a 
sort of rotation that the author of the OceaM* never 
dreamed on, I believe the most hardy triune will 
not venture to afllrm at present that aify Just fears 
of encroachment are given us from the regal power, 
or the few : and is it then impossible to err on the 
other side t How (ar must we proceed, or where 
shall we stop 1 The raging 6f the sea, and the mad- 
neM of the people, a^e put together in holy writ, and 
it is God idone who can say to eitlier, ** Hitherto 
^halt thou pass, and no farthflr*" ** 

* Mr. JsM Hanington, who pubUshod a tcheme of govern^ 
mf!^ emitted •• The CommotiweHfth of Oceaua.** 


The balance of power In a limited state is of such 
absolute necessity, that Cromwell himself, before he 
had perfectly confirmed his tyranny, having some occa- 
sions for the appearance of a parliament, was forced 
to create and erect an entire new house of lords 
(such as it was) for a counterpoise to the commons. 
And, indeed, considering the vileness of the clay, I 
have sometimes wondered that no tribune of that 
age durst ever venture to ask the potter, ** What 
dost tbou make!" But it was then about the last 
act of a popular usurpation ; and fate, or Cromwell, 
had already prepared them for that of a single person. 

I have been often amazed at the rude, passionate, 
and mistaken results which have, at certain times, 
fallen from great assemblies, both ancientrand mo- 
dern, and of other countries as well as our own. — 
This gave me the opinion I mentioned a while ago, 
that public conventions are liable to all the infirmi- 
ties, follies, and vices of private men. To which if 
there be any exception, it must be of such assem- 
blies who act by universal concert, upon public 
principles, and for public ends ; such as proceed upon 
debates without unbecoming warmths or iiifiucuce 
from particular leaders and infiamers ; such, whose 
members, instead of canvassing to procure' majorities 
for their private opinions, are ready to comply with 
general sober results, tliough contrary to their own 
sentiments. Whatever assemblies act by these and 
other methods of the like nature must be allowed 
to be exempt from several imperfections to which 
particular men arc subjected. But 1 think the 
source of most mistakes and miscarriages in mattois 
debated by public assemblies arises from the influ- 
ence of private persons upon great numbers, styled, in 
common phrase, leading men and parties. And, there- 
fore, when wc sometimes meet a few words put toge- 
ther, which is called the vote or resolution of an assem- 
bly .and which we cannot possibly reconcile to prudence 
or public good, it is most charitable to conjecture 
that such a vote has been conceived, and born, and 
bred in a private brain ; afterward raised and sup- 
ported by an obsequious party ; and then with usual 
methods confirmed by an artificial majority. Fur, 
let us suppose five hundred men, mixed in point of 
sense and honesty, as usually assemblies are ; and 
let us suppose these men proposing, debating, re- 
solving, voting, according to the mere natural motions 
of their own little or much reason and understand- 
ing ; I do allow that abundance of indigested anti 
abortive, many pernicious and foolish overtures, 
would arise and flavt a fev. minutes ; but then they 
would die and disappear. Because this must be 
said in behalf of humankind, that common sense 
and plain reason, while men are disengaged from 
acquired opinions, will ever have some general in- 
fluence upon their minds; whereas the species of 
folly and vice are infinite, and so different in every 
individual that they could never procure a majority 
if other corruptions did not enter to pervert men’s 
understandings and misguide their wills. 

To describe how partiefif are bred in an assembly 
wqpld be a work too difficult at present, and per- 
haps not altogether safe. Periculosa plenum opus 
alia. Whether those who are leaders usually arrive 
at that station more by a sort of instinct or secret 
composition of their nature or influence of the stars 
than by the possession of any great abilities, may 
be a point of much dispute ; but when the leader is 
once fixed there will never fail to be followers. And 
man is so apt to imitate, so much of the nature of 
sheep (tmftotores, eervwn pecue)^ that whoever is so 
bold to give the first giwt leap over the heads 
of those about him, though he be the worat of 
the flock, shall be quickly fbllowed by the resU 
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ReRides* 'when parties arc once formed, the stragglers 
look so ridiculous, and become so insignificant, that 
they have no other way but to run into the herd, 
which at least will hide and protect them ; and 
where to be much considered, requires only to be 
very violent. 

But there is one circumstance ^th relation to 
parties which I take to be, of all others, most perni- 
cious in a state ; and 1 would be glad any partisan 
would help me to a tolerable reason, that, because 
Clodius and Curio happen to agree with me in a few 
singular notions, 1 must therefore blindly follow 
them in all : or, to state it at best, that, because 
Bibulus, the party-man, is persuaded that Clodius 
and Curio do really propose the good of their coun- 
try as their chief end, therefore Bibulus shall be 
wholly guided and governed by them in the means 
and measures toward it. Is it enough for Bibulus 
and the rest of the herd to say, without further exa- 
mining, I am of the side with Clodius, or 1 vote with 
Curio t Are these proper methods to form and 
make up what they think fit to call the united wis- 
dom of the nation I la it not possible that upon 
some occasion Clodius may be bold and insolent, 
borne away by his passion, malicious and revenge- 
fun That Curio may be corrupt, and expose to 
sale his tongue or his pent I conceive it far below 
the dignity both of human nature and human reason 
to be engaged in any party, the most plausible soever, 
upon such servile conditions. 

This infiuence of one upon many, which seems 
to be as great in a people reprcscnt«‘d os it was of 
old in the commons collective, together with the 
consequences it has had upon the legislature, has 
gi^en me frequent occasion to reflect upon what 
Diodorus tells us of one Charondas, a lawgiver to 
the Sybarites, an ancient people of Italy, who was 
so averse from all innovation, especially when it was 
to proceed from particular persons (and I suppose 
that he might put it out of the power of men fond of 
their own notions to disturb the constitution at their 
pleasures, by advancing private schemes), that he 
^provided a statute, that whoever proposed any alter- 
ation to be made should step out and do it with a 
rope about his neck ; if the matter proposed were 
generally approved, then it should pass into a law ; 
if it went into the negative, the proposer to be im- 
mediately hanged. Great ministers may talk of 
what projects they please, but 1 am deceived if a 
more effectual one could ever be found for taking off 
(as the present phrase is) those hot, unquiet spirits 
who disturb assemblies add obs,,ruct public affairs, 
by gratifying their pride, their malice, their ambition, 
or their avarice. 

Those who in a late reign began the distinction 
between the personal and politic capacity seem to 
have had reason, if they Judged of princes by them- 
selves ; for, 1 think, there is hardly to be found 
through all nature a greater difference between two 
things than there is between a representing com- 
moner in the function of j^is public calling, and the 
same person when he acts in the common offices of 
life. Here he allows himself to be upon a level 
with the rest of mortals ; here he follows his wwn 
reason and his own way ; and rather affects a sin- 
gularity in his actions and thoughts than servilely 
to copy either from the wisest of his neighbours. In 
short, here hie folly and his wisdom, his reason 
and his passions, are all of his own growth, not the 
echo or Infusion of other men. But when he is got 
near the walls of his assembly he assumes and af- 
fects an entire set of veiw different airs ; he con- 
ceives himself a being of ^^perior nature to those 
without, and acting in a^phere where the vulgar 


methods for the conduct of human life can be of no 
use. He is listed in a party where he neither knows 
the temper, nor designs, nor perhaps the person, of 
his leader; but whose opinions he follows and 
maintains with a zeal and faith as violent as a yoiuig 
scholar does those of a philosopher whose sect he is 
taught to profess. He has neither opinions, nor 
thoughts, nor actions, nor talk, that he can call his 
own, but all conveyed to him by his'leader, as wind 
is through an organ. The nourishment he receives 
has been not only chewed but digested before it 
comes into his mouth. Thus instructed, ho followif 
the party, right or wrong, through dll his sentiments, 
and acquires a courage afid stiffness of opinion not 
at all congenial with him. 

This encourages me to hope that, durigg the pre- 
sent lucid interval, the members retired to their 
homes may suspend a while their acquired complex- 
ions, and, taught by the calmness of the scene and 
the season, reassume the native sedateness of , their 
temper. If this should 1)e so, it would be wiiie in 
them, as individual and private mortals, to look back 
a little upon the storma^they have raised, as well as 
those they have escaped ; to reflect, that they have been 
authors of a new and wonderful thing in England, 
which is, for a house of commons to lose the uni- 
versal favour of the numbers they represent ; to ob<. 
serve how those whom they thought fit to persecute 
foT righteousness sake have been openly caressed by 
the people ; and to remember how themselves sate 
in fear of their persons from popular rage. Now, if 
they would know the secret of all this unprecedented 
proceeding in their masters, they must not impute it 
to their freedom in debate, or declarmg their opi- 
nions, but to that unparliamentary' abuse of setting 
individuals upon their shoulders who were hated by 
God and man. For it seems the mass of the people, 
in such conjimctures as this, have opened their eyes, 
and will not ftdure to be governed by Clodius and 
Curio at the head of their myrmidofis, though these 
be ever so numerous, and composed of their own 
representatives. 

• This aversion of the people against the lat^ pro- 
ceedings of the commons is an accident that, if it 
last a while, might be improved to good uses for set- 
ting the balance of power a little more upon an 
equality than their late measures seem to promise or 
admit. This accident may be imputed to two causes : 
4he first is a universal fear and apprehension of the 
greatness and power of F ranee, whereof the people 
in general seem to be very much and justly pos- 
sessed, and therefore cannot but resent to see it, in 
so critical a juncture, wholly laid aside by their mi- 
nisters, the commons. The other cause is a great 
love and sense of gratitude in th^ people toward 
their present king, grounded upon a long opinion 
and experience of his merit, as well as concessions to 
all their reasonable desires ; so that it is for some 
time they have begun to say and to fetch instances 
where he has in many things bcen^ hardly used. 
How long these humours m jy last (for passions are 
momentary, and especially those of a multitude), or 
what consequences they may produce, a little time 
will discover. But whenever it comes to pass that a 
popular assembly, free from such obstructions, and 
already posfessed of more power than an equal 
balance will allow, shall continue to think they have 
j not enough, but by cramping the hand that holds 
the balance, and by impeachments or dissensions 
with the nobles, endeavour still for more, 1 tannot 
possibly see, in the common course of things, how 
the same causes <;^n produce different effects and 
consequences among us from irhat they did in 
|#3 reece and Rome. 
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There w one thing I must needs add, though I 
reckon it will appear to many as a very unreasonable 
paradox. When the act passed some years ago 
against bribing of elections, I remember to have 
said upon occasion, to some persons of both houses, 
that we should be very much deceived in the con- 
sequences of that act : and upon some discourse of 
the convenicnci^ of it, and the contrary (which 
will admit reasoning enough), they seemed to be 
of the same opinion. It has appeared since that 
«ur conjectures were right: for I think the late 
parliament was the first fruits 1)f that act;; the pro- 
ceedings whereof, as well -r as of the present, have 
been such as to make many persons wish that 
things were upon the old foot in that matter. 
Whether if be that so great a reformation was too 
many degrees beyond so corrupt an^ age as this, or 
that, according to the present turn and disposition 
of men in our nation, it were a loss abuse to bribe 
elections than leave them to the discretion of the 
choosers. This at least was Cato’s opinion when 
things in Romo were at a crisis much resembling 
ours; who is recorded to have gone about with 
great industry, dcaliog money among the people to 
favour Pompey (as I remember) upon a certain 
election in opposition to Coisar ; and he excused 
himself in it upon the necessities of the occasion 
and the corruptions of the people : an action that^ 
might well have excused Cicero’s censure of him, 
that he reasoned and acted tanquam in Ropuhlicd 
PlatoniSf non in face RomulL However it be, it is 
certain that the talents which qualify a man for 
the service of his country in parliament are very 
dilTerent from those which give him a dexterity at 


making his court to the people, and do 'not often 
meet in the same subject. Then for the moral 
part, the difibretice is inconsiderable ; and whoever 
practises upon the weakness and vanity of the 
people is guilty of an immoral action as much as 
if he did it upon their avaricf. Besides, the two 
trees may be judged by their fruits. The former 
produces a set of popular men, fond of their own 
merits and abilities, their opinions and their elo- 
quence, whereas the bribing of elections, though a 
great and shameful evil, seems to be at present but 
an ill means of keeping things upon the old foot, 
by leaving the defence of our properties chiefiy in 
tlie hands of those who will be the greatest suffer- 
ers whenever they are endangered. It is easy 
to observe in the late and present parliament that 
several boroughs and some counties have been re- 
presented by persons who little thought to have 
ever had such hopes before : and how far this may 
proceed when such k way is laid open for the exer- 
cise and encouragement of popular arts one may 
best judge from the consequences that the same 
causes produced both in Athens and Home. For, 
let speculative men reason or rather refine as they 
please, it ever will be true among that as long 
as men engage in the public service upon private 
ends, ami whilst all pretences to a sincere Roman 
love of our country are looked upon as an affec- 
tation, a foppery, or a disguise (which has been 
a good while our case, and is likely to continue 
bo), it will be safer to trust our property and con- 
stitution in the hands of such who have paid for 
their election than of those who have obtained 
them by 8cr\'ile fiattcrics of the people. 
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PREFACE. 

On the 3rd of Augtist, 1710, appeared the first num1)c>r of 
**Tlie !^|4ininer,'* the aldcst viudicatinu of the measures of thiL 

J ueen and her new ministry. Atxiut a dozen of these papers.*' 

>r Swift tellB us, '* written with raucii spirit and sharpness, 
some liy secretary St. John, since lord HolmKbroke ; others by 
Dr. Attorbnry, since bishop of Rochester ; arid others again by 
Mr. Prior, Dr. Preind, Ac., were publishedwith great applause. 
But these gentlemen being grown weary of the work, or other- 
wiseemployod, the determination was that 1 should eoiitinue it ; 
whidi 1 did accordingly eight months. Rut, my style being* 
oooa discovered, and having contracted a great number of 
enemies, I let it fall into other hands, who held it up in some 
manner until her majesty’s death.*’ 

The original in^titutors are supposed to have employed Dr. 
King as the publisher, or ostensible uutlior, before tliey prevailed 
on their great champion to undertake that task. Mr. Uldmixfin 
thought tliat Mr. Prior had a principal hand in the early num- 
bers; and it la woR known that he wrote No. 0. professedly 
against Dr. Garth. No. 8 and No. 9 w*cre written either liy 
Dr. Friend or Mr. St. John, or by both in conjunction. Dr. 
King was the author of No. 11 and of No. 12. Who was the 
author of No. 13 does not appear ; but it is remarkable that, 
when the Examiners were ft»t collected by Mr. Barlier into a 
volume. No. 13 omitted ; the original 14 being then murVed 
13 : and soon to 33 inclusl'^. which is marked 44; and this , 
miaarrangement wii» of conne continued by Dr. llawkcsworih | 
and Mr Sheriilan ; a circumstauce the more worthy of notice, 
as tlia paper omitt^ is a enrious defence of passive obedience, 
nut inferior po^ps tn point of aophlatry to any in Mie whole 
collection. 

After the 13th number the undertaking mu carried on 
wluilly by Dr. Swift, who commenced a regular Meries of politics 
with No. 14, Nov. 2, 1710. “Get the Examiners/' he says to 
Mrs Johnson, *' and read them, lihe Iasi nine or ten arc ftill 
of the reasons of Uie late change and of the abuses the lost 
ministry; and the great men assure me they are*all tnio. 
They arc written by their eucoarageneot and directum.” — It 
Mpeors, however, by a su^uem letter. Feb. », that " Mr. 
^or was hke to lie insulted ta t^e stroMfor being MiMioted to 
W author of it; but one of. the lost wpers/’ Swin adds. 
Nobody knows whtkil Is, but those few in tho^ 
f •appose the minlstty and tlie ^nter.” ^ • 

^contemporary writer, Mays, 171 1, says, *' Tlie^ExgfsTiier is 


a paper which all men who speak without prejudice allow to 
lie well written. Though his subject will admit of no great 
variety, he is continually placing it in so many difTeront lights, 
and endeavouring to iiimlnute the sanie'thing by so many 
beautiful changes uf CNprcs.sioD. that men who are concernetl 
in no party may read him with pleasure. His way of assuniiug 
the queBtion in delMte is extremely artful ; and fiis Letter to 
CrasBiis is, 1 think, a masterpiece. As these papers are sup- 
posed to have lieen written bytuivcrnl hands, the critics will tell 
you that they discover a dilVcroncciu their styles and lieauties; 
and pretend to observe that the first Examiners atiound chiefly 
in wit, the last in humour. • Soon after their first appearance, 
came out a paper from the other side, culled the ‘whig Ex- 
aminer,' wTlttcn with ro much fire, and in m) excellent a style, 
as put the Tories in nir small pain for their favourite hero: 
every one cried, ' Iticki'Tstaff must lie tlie author and people 
were the more confirmed in this ojiiuion upon its -being 
BO soon laid down, which seuincd to show that it was 
only written to bind the Examiners to tlieir good behavi- 
our. and was never designed tn he a w’cckly paper. The Ex- 
aminers therefore have no one to (K>mbat with at present hut 
their friend the Medley; the author of which jHiper, though he 
seems to bo a man of good sense, and expresses it luckily 
enough now and tiien, is, I think, for the most part, iierfectly a 
stranger to fine writing. I pre»uine 1 need not tell you that 
Uie Examiner carries much the more sail, os it is supposed to 
be written by the tlirectiou, a»'. under the eye, of some gre.*it 
persons who sit at tiic helm of affairs, and is consequently 
Toobed on as a sort of public notice which way they are steering 
ua The reputed author is Dr. Swift, wifti Uio assistance some* 
times of Dr. Atterbury and Mr. Prior.”* 

Having complcUNl the design which first engaged him in the 
undertaking with No. 45, June 7, 1711, Dr. Swill then took his 
leave uf t)io town in the lout paragraph of that number, and 
on the same day wrote thus to Mrs. Johnson : ” As for the 
Examiner, 1 have heard a whisqior, that after that ofr this day, 
which tells what ihii parliament have done, yem will hardly 
find ttiem so good. Tprophesy they will be tra»n for the ftilnre. 
Meihiuks, in this day's Examiner the author spealudoubtftillyt 
as if he would write no more. Observe whether the change 
Im discovered in Dublin, only for your own curiosity, that's all.* 

From this time Swill had norther concern with the publL 

a «< Present Stale of Wit,'* supposed to be written by Mr. Gay . 
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cation, oxcept by assisting in Ihe single number of the succeed- 
ing WtHjk. 

I'lio Gxainiuer indeed still continued to bo published ; but it 
sunk immedi.itely into rudem'ss and ill mannors, being written 
by some under tjmr-ieath> i s* in the city, whose scurrility was 
encouraged (ns Haldt himsell* did not scruple to own) by the 
ministry themselves, who employed this p.ipcr to return the 
Grub-street invectives tlirown out by the authors of the Medley, 
the Englishman, and some other detracting papers of the same 
stiimp. 

it IS now no longer a secret that No. 46 was written by Mrs. 
Maiiloy, with the assistance of Dr. Swift, and that ihe next six 
nunilid'H were also by the same hand. On the g2nd June (the 
day after No- 47 was published) Swift says. “ Yesterday was 
a sad Examiner ; and Isist w'cek's was very iadiffereut ; though 
some scraps of the old spirit, as if he had piven hints ;** and on 
tlio 15th of July, " I do nut like anything in ihe Examiner after 
the 45th, except the first part of the 46lh.”— Mrs. Manley's 
last paiH‘r wa.4 No. 52, July 26; and in a letter dated Nov, 3, 
1711, Swift says, "The fii-st thirteen Examiners were written 
by several hands, some good, some badi the next ihrce-atid- 
thirty were all by one hand; 'that makes forty-six: then the 
author. wluKwer he was, laid it down, on purpose to confound 
gucssers; and the last six were written by a woman. The 
pi inter is going to print them in a small volume ; it seems the 
author is too proud to have them y^r luted uy subscription, though 
his friends oflercd. they say, to make it worth .500/. to him." 

On the 6tli of December following the work was resumed by 
Ohliswoith,'* who completed four volumes more, and pub- 
lislicd tiiiietecn nnmliers more of the sixtli volume, when 
the queen’s death put an end to the w'ork.^ During this long 
period the only articles that are known to lie by Dr. Swift are, 
a hint wliieli he ^a'vc about Uic prorogation of tile parliament, 
and to praise the queen for her tenderness to the Dutch, in giving 
them still time to submit, which he notices to Mrs. Johnson, 
Jan 15, 1712 13; andNajs. " It »uited the occasions at present." 
The vindieation of his friend Mr. Lewis in No. 21 of the third 
volume, Fell. 2, 17' 2*13, which is printed at length in the 
fourth volume of the present edition, is undoubtedly Switi’s; 
which he more than once acknowledges in his Journal to Stella, 
Jan. 27, Jan. 31, and Feb. 1. 

The public at large, however, still considered the paper to be 
uiidt'r the management of Swift, who tells Mis. Johnson. 
March 33. 1712-13, " I'he Examiner has cleared me to-day of 
being author of his paper, and done it with great civilities to 
me. I horn* it will stop people's mouths ; if not, they must go 
on and be hanged ; 1 cure not." — ^Thc letter alluded to has the 
following passage in the 35th number of vpl. iii., in which Mr. 
Oldiswurth, speaking of some of his opponents, says, ** I shall 
at once ease them of a great deal of guilt, as well os importance, 
by putting a final stop to some of their daily clnmoiirs, and for 
ever shutting up one of their most liberal sluices of scandal. 
They have been a long time laying a load upon a gentleman of 
the first character for learning, good sense, wit, and more virtues 
tlian even they can set oflf and illustrate by all the opposition 
and extremes of vice which are the compounds of their party, 
lie is indeed fully accotnplidied to bo mortally liateil by them ; 
and they needed not to charge him with writing the Examiner, 
as if that were a sufficient revenge, in which they show as little 
judgment as truth. I here pronounce liim clear of that imputa- 
tion, and, out of pure regard to justice, strip myself of all the 
honour tliat lucky uiitiutli did this paper; reserving to myself 
the entertaining reflection that I was once taken for a roan who 

* " I have instructed an under ,fpur-lea*hcr to wrile so that it 
is taken for mine.*’ Jounial toiStella, Ort. 10, 1711. This was 
probably the understrapper noticed Nov. 26, 1711, whom he 
elsewhere calls *' a siTiib instrument of mischief of mine.’* 

** (>f Mr. William Otdisworth little is now remembered but 
the titles of some of his literary pniductioiis. He was txlitor of 
the Muses’ Mercury. 1707; and published. 1. ‘*A Dialogue 
between Timothy and PhilatliLMis, m which the Principles and 
l*roject8 of a late whimsical Book, entitled Vie Rights of the 
Chrtstmn Church, See., are fairly stated, and answered in their 
Kind. &c. By a Layman. 1709, 1710,’* 3 vols. 8vo. 2. "A 
Vindication of the Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Hlackall) against Mr. 
Iloadly.’’ 3. A volume called •• State Tracts." 4. Another 
calU^ State and Miscellany roems, by the Author of the 
Examiner, 1715,” 8vo. 5. He translated the " Odes. Epodes. 
and Cwmen Seculare of ^Jorace." 6. The ** Life of EdranSl 
j '‘with all the partiality 

of fnendskip; said by Dr. Burton to show •« what Am thinn 
one man of parts can say of another and which Dr. Johns^ 
has honoured by incorimrating it into his biographical preiace 
on Smith.-T^tOldisworth h^ an attachment to the abdicated 
royal fiim ly is which gave occasion to a rei»rt in 

tho Weekly Packet. Jnn. 17. 1716-16, that he was killed with 
his sword mills hand m the engagement nt l>reston. in com- 
pwiy with several others who hadthe same fBe; having rreolveil 
not to survlvt; the loss of the battle.” But thb report was 
groundless; as he lived till Sept 15, 1784, 

• No. 19 wu wblbbed lulr 1714; and on tho Mh of 
October came out the first iiumfiT of •• The Controller, being 
a Sequel to the Examiner published also by Morphew . 


has a thousand other recommendations, besides the notice of 
tliB worst men, to make him loved and esteemed by the best. 
*^{9 is the second time 1 have humoured that party by publiclv 
declaring who is not the author of the Examiner. I will lend 
them no more light, because they do not love it. I could only 
wish that their invectives ominst that gentleman had been consi- 
derable enough to call forth his public resentments ; and 1 stalkd 
amazed at their folly in provoking so much ruin to their party. 
Their intellectuals must bo as stupid ax their consciences, not 
to dread the terrors of his pen, tliough the^nct him with all 
Uiat spite to his person which they ever e^cssed against bis 
order." 

May 12, 1713, after several sparrings between the Examiner 
.and the Guardian, Sreele thus indirectly status in the Guardian* 
No. 53. that the Examineiawas, writh'n e.ther by Dr. Swift or 
Mrs. Manley : ** 1 have been told by familiar friends that 
they saw mo such a time talking to the Examiner ; others, who 
have rallied mo u|)on tho sins of my youth, toll me it is credi- 
bly reported that I have formerly lain with the Examiner. 1 
nave carried my point, and rescued innocence fropi calumny ; 
and it is nothing to me whether tlie Examiner writes against 
me ill tile character of an estranged friend or an exasperated 
mirfreis."— This paragraph raised the indignation of Swift;* 
who complained of it to their common friend Mr. Addison. 

*' Is he so ignorant." Swift says, "of my temper and of my 
style? Had he never he.ird tliat the author of the Examiner 
(to whom I am altogether a stranger) did a month or two ago 
vindicate me from h.iving any concern with it? Should not Mr. 
Steele liave first uxpostumted with mo as a friend ?”— In a letter 
which this produced from Sieele it being still insinuated that 
Swift was an accomplice of the Examiner, he thus indignantly 
repels ihe charge : ** 1 appeal to yonr most p.inial friends, 
whether you might not either have asked or written to me. or 
desired to have been informed by a third hand, whether 1 were 
any way concerned in writing the Examiner. And if 1 had 
Ruffled, or answered indirectly, or affirmed it, or said 1 would 
not giv'o yon satisfaction, you might then have wreaked your 
revenge with some colour of justice. 1 have seieral times 
ussurt^ Mr. Addison, and fifty others, that 1 had not tiie least 
hand in writing any of those papers ; and that I had never 
exchanged one syllable with the supposed author in my life, 
tlmt 1 can remember, nor even seen him abo\e iwicei^and that 
in mixed company, ur in a place where he came to pay his 
attendance.*’ 

Of Swift's Examiners, Dr. Johnson observes that " in argu- 
ment he may be allowed to have the advantage ; for, where 
a wide system of conduct and the whole of a public character 
is laid o;)en to inquiry, the accuser, having the choice of facts, 
must be \ery unskilful if he does not prevail."— Lord Orrery, 
who commends the Examiners for the " nervous style, clear 
diction, and great knowledge of the true landed interest of 
England," oliserves that " their author was elated with the ap- 
pearance of enjoying ministerial confidence that " he was 
^ployed, not trusted." Bemarks, 8fc., Letter iv. Thtyiarl of 
uTiesterfipld also asserts that "the lie of the day was^oined 
and delivered out to him, to write Examiners and other poli- 
tical papers upon." It may be proper, however, to take notice, 
tluit neither of these noble peers appear to have seen Mwitt’s 
** Preface” to his " History of the Four last Years of the Queen 
and, with all duo dclerence to these great authorities, tho 
present Editor cannot but be of opinion that Swift’s manly 
Vrtitude and very accurate discernment ol the human heart 
would have prevented his being a ilupe to the intrigues of a 
statesman, however dignified. He himself assures us '* that he 
was of a tempiY to think no roan great enough to set him on 
work; tliat " he absolutely refused to be chaplain to the lord- 
treasurer, heenuso he thought it would ill become him to be in 
a state of dependence." Indeed his whole conduct in that busy 
period (in wdiich " it was his lot to have been dailv conversant 
with tlie iiersuns then in power ; never absekt in times of busi- 
ness or coavcisatiou, until a few weeks before her m^esty'g 
death; and a witness of every step they made in the course of 
their administration") demoii8tr.ateB tho respectable situation 
he then so ably llliod. And when at last the time arrived in 
which ho was to be rewarded for liis services, in Imjw different 
a light does he apiiear from tliat of a hirelug writer I He 
frankly told the treasurer " he cuitid not witfi any leputation 
stay longer here, unless ho had something honourable imme- 
diately given to him." Whilst his noble patrons were unde- 
termined whether he should he promoted to Su Patrick's or to 
a stall at WindS’^r, he openly assured lord Boliiigbroko '* he 
would not s\ay for their disputes." And we find he exerted hia 
interest so effcchially with the duke of Ormond ae to overniU 
a prejudice that nobleman hud conceived against Dr. Sterne. 

■ " In tho latter part of Swift’s life affliction throws a so 
credness ospuud him that sets discernment and discrimlnatlovi 
at defiance. My eye tries in vain to get a glimpse of li|e fba- 
tores ; it can see nothing distinctly for tears. But in his 
condition, his virulent treatment of Steele, and hit very many 
unaccountable instancM of insolence and caprice, seem tp have 

(been indications or ebiillitions of that insanity which afterwards 
oyer powered him.” Dr. Calder. in the notes on the Tatler, VtSt 
' ^1. V. p. 311. V 
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vbow inomodon to (hetee of Dromore made the vacancy at Si. 
Patriek^e. ■* The duke, with great kindneati, aaid he would 
consent; but would do it lor no man else but me." Swill ac* 
knowledges **this affair was carried witli great difficulty;** but 
adds. ** they say here it is much to my reputation that I have 
made a bidiop in spite of the world, and to get the best deanery 
in Ireland." 

No. 14. 

T, KOYEMBBB 2, 1710. 

longa est injuria, longn 

Ambages ; sed summa sequar fastigia rerum. 

The tale is intricate, pcrplq^’d. and loug ; 

Hear then, in short, the story of her wrung. 

It 18 a practice I haye g^enerally followed to converse 
in equal freedom with the deserving men of both 
parties ; and it was never without some contempt that 
I have observed persons wholly out of employment 
affect to do otherwise. I doubted whether any man 
could owe so much to the side he was of, although 
he were retained by it ; but without some great point 
of interest, either in possession or prospect, I thought 
it was the mark of a low and narrow spirit. 

It is hard that for some weeks past I have been 
forced, in my own defence, to follow a proceeding 
that 1 have so much condemned in others. But 
several of my acquaintance among the declining party 
are grown so Insufferably peevish and splenetic, pro> 
fess such violent apprehensions for the public, and 
represent the state of things in such formidablS 
ideas, that I find myself disposed to share in their 
afflictions, although I know them to be groundless 
and imaginary, or, which is worse, purely affected. 
To offer«thcm comfort one by one would be not only 
an endless, but a disobliging task. Some them, 
I am convinced, would be less melancholy if there 
were more occasion. 1 shall, therefore, instead of 
hearkening to further complaints, employ some part 
of this paper for the future in letting such men sec 
that their natural or acquired fears are ill foundei!, 
and their artificial ones as ill intended ; that all our 
present inconveniences are the consequence of the 
very counsels they so much admire, which would 
still Ibve increased if those had continued ; aiRl 
that neither our constitution in church or state could 
probably have been long preserved without such 
methods as have been already taken. 

The late revolutions at court have given room to 
some specious objections, which 1 have heard re- 
peated by well-meaning men, just as they hud taken 
them up on the credit of others who have worse 
designs. They wonder the queen would choose to 
change her ministry at this juncture, and thereby 
give uneasiness to a general who hath been so long 
successful abroad, and might think himself injured, 
if the entire ministry were not of his own nomina- 
tion ; that there were few complaints of any conse- 
quence against the late men in power, and none at 
all in parliament, which, on the contrary, jiassed 
votes in favour of the chief minister ; that if her 
majesty had » mind to introduce the other party, it 
would have been m#re seasonable after a peace, 
which now we have made desperate, by spiriting the 
French, who rejoice in these changes, and by the fall 
of our credit, which unqualifies us for carrying on 
the war ; that the parliament, so untiiqply dissolved, 
had been diligent in their supplies and dutiful 
in their behaviour; that one consequence of these 
changes apjiears already in the fall of the stocks ; 
that we may soon expect more and worse; emd 
lastly, that all this naturally tends to break the set- 
tlement of the crown, and call over the pretender. 

These and the like uotionll are plentifully scattered 
^oad by the malice pf a ruine<i party, to render the 

qpd her administration odions, and to inflanib 


the nation. And these are what upon occasion I 
shall endeavour to overthrow by discovering the 
falsehood and absurdity of them. 

It is a great unhappiness when, in a government 
constituted like ours, it should be so brought about 
that the continuance of a war must be for the interest 
of vast numbers (civil as well as military), who 
othenvisc would have been as unknown as their ori- 
ginal. I think our present condition of affairs is 
admirably described by two verses in Lucan : 

Hinc usura vorax. avidumque in tempore ffenus. 

Hinc concussa fides. et multia utile beilum : 
which, without any great force upon the words, may 
be thus translated : 

Hence are derived those exorbitant interests and 
annuities ; hence those large discounts for advance 
and prompt payment ; hence public credit is shaken ; 
and hence great numbers And their profit in prolong- 
ing the war. 

It is odd that anjong a free trading people, as we 
call oursch es, there should so many be found to close 
in with those counsels, who have been ever averse 
from all overtures towards a peace : but yet there is 
no great mystery in the matter. Let any man ob- 
sen'e the equipages iu this town, he shall find the 
greater number of those who make a figure to be a 
species of men quite different from any that were 
ever known before the Revolution ; consisting either 
of generals and colonels, or of those whose whole 
fortunes lie in funds and stocks; so that power, 
which, according to the old maxim, was used to 
follow land, is now gone over to money ; and the 
country gentleman is in the condition of a young 
heir, out of whose estate a scrivener receives half the 
rents for interest, and has a mortgage on the whole ; 
and is therefore always ready to feed his rices and 
extravagances while there is anything left. So that, 
if the war continues some years longer, a landed 
man will be little better than a farmer of a rack-rent 
to the army and to the public funds. 

It may perhaps be worth inquiring from what 
beginnings, and by what steps, we have been brought 
into this desperate conuition : and in search of this 
we must run up as high as the Revolution. 

Most of the nobility and gentry, who invited over 
the prince of Orange, or attended him in his expe- 
dition, were true lovers of their country and its 
constitution in church and state ; and were brought 
to yield to those breaches in the succession of the 
crown out of a regard to the necessity of the king- 
dom and the safety of the people, which did and 
could only make tlfem laifful ; but without intention 
of drawing such a practice into precedent, or making 
it a standing measure by which to proceed in all 
times to come : and therefore we find their counsels 
ever tended to keep things as much as possible in 
the old course. But soon after, an under set of men, 
who had nothing to lose, and had neither home the 
burden nor heat of the day, found means to whisper 
in the king’s ear that the principles of loyalty in 
the church of England were wholly inconsistent 
with the Revolution. Hence began the early prac • 
tke of caressing the dissenters, reviling the univer* 
siti^s as maintainers of arbitrary power, and reproach- 
ing the clergy with the doctrines of divine right, pas- 
sive obedience, and non-resistance. At the same 
time, in order to fasten wealthy people to the new 
government, they proposed those pernicious expe- 
dients of borrowing money by vast premiums, and 
at extortionate interest : a practice as old as Eumenes, 
one of Alexander’s captains, who, setting up for 
himself after the death of his master, persuaded his 
principal officers to lendifaim great sums, after which 
they were forced to follow him for their own security. 
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This introduced a number of new dexterous men 
into business and credit. It was argued that the 
war could not last above two or three campaignst 
and that it was easier for the subjects to raise a fund 
for paying interest than to tax them annually to the 
full expense of the war. Several persons who had 
small or encumbered estates sold them, and turned 
their money into those funds, to great advantage : 
merchants, as well as other moneyed men, finding 
trade was dangerous, pursued the same method. 
But the war continuing, and growing more expen- 
sive, taxes were increased, and funds multiplied 
every year, till they have arrived at the monstrous 
height we now behold them ; and that which was 
at first a corruption is at last grown necessary, and 
what every good subject must now fall in with, 
although he may be allowed to wish it might soon 
have an end; because it is with a kingdom as with a 
private fortune, where every new incumbrance adds 
a double weight. By this meatft the wealth of a 
nation, that used to be reckoned by the value of land, 
is now computed by the rise and fall of stocks : and 
although the foundation of credit be still the same, 
and upon a bottom that can never be shaken, and 
although all interest be duly paid by the public, 
yet, through tlic contrivance and cunning of stock- 
jobbers, there has been brought in such a complica- 
tion of knavery and cozenage, such a ni} story of 
iniquity, and such an unintelligible jargon of terms 
to involve it in, as were never known in any other 
age or country in the world. 1 have heard it affirmed, 
b} persons skilled in these calculations, that, if the 
funds appropriated to the payment of interest and 
annuities were added to the yearly taxes, and the 
four-shilling aid strictly exacted in all counties of the 
kingdom, it would very near, if not fully, supply the 
occasions of the war, at least such a part as, in the 
opinion of very able persons, had been at that time 
prudent not to exceed. For 1 make it a question 
whether any wise prince or state, in the continuance 
of a war which was not purely defensive, or imme- 
diately at his own door, did ever propose that his 
expense should perpetually exceed what he was able 
to impose annually upon his subjects. Neither, if 
tlie war last many years longer, do 1 sec how the next 
generation will be able to begin another; which, in 
tiic course of human affairs, and according to the 
various interests and ambition of princes, may be as 
necessary for them as it has been for us. And if 
our fathers had left us deeply involved, as we are 
likely to leave our children, I appeal to any man 
what sort of figure wc should have been able to 
make these twenty years past. Besides, neither our 
enemies nor allies are upon the same foot Avith us in 
this particular. France and Holland, our nearest 
ncigfkbours, and the farthest engaged, will much 
sooner recover themselves after a war: the first, 
by the absolute power of the prince, who, being 
master of the lives and fortunes of his subjects, will 
quickly find expedients to pay his debts; and so 
will the other, by their prMent administration, the 
greatness of their trade, their wonderful parsUnonv, 
the Avillingness of their people to undergo all kiod of 
taxes, and their justice in applying as Avell as cofldpt- 
ing them. But above all we are to consider that 
France and Holland fight on the continent, either 
upon or near their own territories, and the greatest 
part of tlie money circulates among themselves, 
whereas ours crosses the sea, either to Flanders, 
Spain, or Portugal ; and every penny of it, whelher 
in specie or returns, is so much lost to the nation 
for ever. 

Upon these considerations alone, it was the most 
prudent courto imaginable in the ipicen to lay hold 


of the disposition of the people for changing the 
parliament and ministry at this juncture, and extricat- 
ing herself as soon as possible out of the pupilage 
of those who found their accounts only in perpetuat- 
ing the war. Neither have we the least reason tp 
doubt but the ensuing parliament will assist biir 
majesty with the utmost vigour, until her enemies 
again be brought to sue for peace, 4 Snd again ofib^ 
such terms as will make it both honourable and last- 
ing ; only with this difference, that the ministry per- 
haps will not again refuse them. • 

Audio', pugnas. vitio parentum 

Kara. Juventus. Hua. book i. Ode 2. 

No. Iff. . 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9 , 1710 . 

E qnibiiB hi ^acuan implent lermoiiibuB aiirea. 

Hi narrata ferimt alio: luenauraque Bcti 
C'rcBcit, et auditis aliciiiid novas adjicit auctor. 
lllic CredulitoB. illic temcrarius Error, 

Vauaquu Lslitia est, conaternaliqiie Timort's, 

Seditiuque recens. dubioque auctore Suaurri. 

With idle tales this nils our empty cars ; 

Ttie next reports wliat from the lir>t he hears 
Thcrolliiii^; lictiimsgrow in strength and size. 

Each author adding to the former lies. 

Here v»ia credulity, with new desires, 

I.e.tds us astray, and groundless ji>y inspires ; 

The dubious «vhispers. tumults fresh design'll, 

* And chilling fears astound the anxious mind. 

I AM prevailed on, through the importunity ol 
friends, to interrupt the scheme 1 had begun in my 
last paper, by an “ essay upon the Art of Political 
Lying.*' We are told the devil is the father of lies, 
and w'as a liar from the beginning ; so that, beyond 
contradiction, the invention is old : and, which is 
more, his first Essay of it tvas purely political, em- 
ployed in undermining the authority of his prince, 
and seducing a third part of the subjects from their 
obedience: for which he was driven down from 
heaven, where (as Milton expresses it) he had been 
viceroy of a great western province ; and forced to 
exercise his talent in inferior regions among other 
fmlen spirits, poor or deluded men, Avhom ht^ still 
daily tempts to his oavii sin, and will ever do so, till 
he be chained in the bottomless pit. 

But although the devil be the father of lies, he 
seems, like tlie great inventors, to have lost much of 
his reputation by the continual improvements that 
iPaA'e been made upon him. ^ 

Who first reduced lying into an art, and adapted 
it to polities, is not so clear from history, although 
I have made some diligent inquiries. I shall there- 
fore consider it only according to the modem sys- 
tem, as it has been cultivated these twenty years 
past in the southeni part of our own 4sland. 

The poets tell us that, after the giants ^vere over- 
thrown by the gods, the Earth in revenge produced 
her last offspring, which w’as Fame. And the fable 
is thus interpreted : that when tumults and sedi- 
tions are quieted, rumours and falsas reports are 
plentifully spread through a Yiatiou. So that, by 
this account, lying is the last relief of a routed, earth- 
born, rebellious party in a state. But here the mo- 
derns haV>j made great additions, applying their art 
to the gaining of power and preserving it, as well as 
revenging themselves after they have lost it ; as the 
same instruments are made use of by animals to feed 
themselves when they are hungry, and to bite those 
that tread upon them. 

But the same genealogy cannot always be admit- 
ted for political lying ; 1 shall therefore detire to 
refine upon it, by aHding some circumstances of its 
Mrth and parents. A political lie is sometimes bom 
At of a discarded statesman’s head and thence do- 
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livered to be nursed and dandled by the rabble. 
Sometimes it is produced a monster, and licked into 
shape : at other times it comes into the world com- 
pletely formed, and is spoiled in the licking. It is 
often bom an infant in the regular way, and re- 
quires time to mature it ; and often it sees the light 
in its full growth, but dwindles away by degrees. 
Sometimes it is of noble birth, and sometimes the 
spawn of a stock-jobber. Here it screams aloud 
at the opening of the womb, and there it is deli- 
‘ vered with a whisper. I know a lie that now dis- 
turbs half the kingdom with its noise,* which, al- 
though too proud and great at present to ow'n its 
parents, I can remember its whisperhood. To con- 
clude the nativity of this monster ; when it comes 
into the world without a sting it is still-born ; and 
whenever it loses its sting it dies. 

No vronder if an infant so miraculous in its birth 
should be destined for great adventures ; and accord- 
ingly we see it has been the guardian spirit of a pre- 
vailing party for almost twenty years. It can con- 
quer kingdoms without fighting, and sometimes with 
the loss of a battle. It gives and resumes employ- 
ments ; can sink a mountain to a mole-hill, and raise 
a mole-hill to a mountain : has presided for many 
years at committees of elections ; can wash a black- 
moor white ; make a saint of an atheist, and a pa- 
triot of a profligate ; can furnish foreign minister 
with intelligence, and raise or let fall the credit of 
the nation. This goddess flies wdth a huge looking- 
glass in her hands, to dazzle the crowd, and make 
them see, according as she turns it, their ruin in 
their interest, and their interest in their ruin. In 
this glass you will behold your best friends, clad in 
coats powdered with Jleurs de Us and triple crowns ; 
their girdles hung round with chains, and beads, and 
wooden shoes ; and your worst enemies adorned with 
the ensigns of liberty, property, indulgence, mode- 
ration, and a cornucopia in their hands. Her large 
wings, like those of a flying-fish, are of no use but 
while they are moist ; she therefore dips them in 
mud^^and, soaring aloft, scatters it in the eyes ^of 
the multitude, flying with great swiftness ; but ^at 
every turn is forced to stoop in dirty ways for new 
supplies. 

I have been sometimes thinking, if a man had the 
art of the second sight for seeing lies, as they have 
in Scotland for seeing spirits, how admirably he 
might entertain hipiself in this town, by observiifg 
the diflerent shapes, sizes, and colours of those 
swarms of lies which buzz about the heads of some 
people, like flies about a horse’s ears in summer ; or 
those legions hovering every aflcmoon in Exchange- 
alley, enough to darken the air ; or over a club of 
discontented j^ndees, and thence sent down in car- 
goes to be scattered at elections. 

There is one, essential point wherein a political 
liar differs from' others of the faculty, that he ought 
to have but a short memory, which is necessary, 
according td the various occasions he meets with 
every hour of differing from himself; and swearing 
to both sides of a contradiction, as he finds the per- 
sons disposed with whom he has to deal. In de- 
scribing the virtues and vices of mankind, oit is con- 
venient, upon every article, to have wome eminent 
person in our eye, from whom we copy our descrip- 
tion. I have strictly obseni’cd this rule, and my 
imagination this minute represents before me a cer- 
tain great man (earl of 'Wharton) famous for his 
talent, to the constant practice of which he owes bis 
twenty years’ reputatton^of the most skiUiil head in 
Enghmd for the management df nice affairs. The 
superiority of his genius consists in nothing else but 
on Ineihaustible fund of political lies, which he pleli - 1 


tifully distributes every minute he speaks, and by 
an unparalleled generosity forgets, and consequently 
contradicts, the next half-hour. He never yet cuu- 
sidered whether any proposition were true or false, 
but whether it were convenient for the present mi- 
nute or company to aflSrm or deny it ; so that, if you 
think fit to refine upon him, by interpreting every- 
thing he says, as we do dreams, by the contrary, you 
are still to seek, and will find yourself equally de- 
ceived whether you believe or not : the only remedy 
is to suppose that you have heard some inarticulate 
sounds, without any meaning at all ; and besides, 
that will take off the horror you might be apt to 
conceive at the oaths wherewith he perpetually tags 
both ends of every proposition; although, at the 
same time, 1 think he cannot with any justice be 
taxed with perjury when he invokes God and 
Christ, because he has oficn fairly given public no- 
tice to the world that he believes in neither. 

Some people may think that such an accomplish- 
ment as Uiis can be of no great use to the owner, or 
his party, after it has been often practised and is be- 
come notorious ; but they are widely mistaken. Few 
lies carry the inventor’s mark, and the most prosti- 
tute enemy to truth may spread a thousand without 
being known for the author : besides/* as the vilest 
writer has his readers, so the greatest liar has his be- 
lievers : and it often happens that, if a lie be be- 
lieved only for an hour, it has done its work, and 
there is no further occasion for it. Falsehood flies, 
and truth comes limping after it, so that when men 
come to be undeceived it is too late; the jest is 
over, and the talc has had its effect : like a man 
who has thought of a good repartee when the dis- 
course is changed or the company parted ; or like a 
physician who has found out an iumllible medicine 
after the patient is dead. 

Considering that natural disposition in many men 
to lie, and in multitudes to believe, I have been per- 
plexed what to do with that maxim so frequent in 
everybody’s mouth, that truth will at last prevail. 
Here has this island of ours, for the greatest part of 
twenty years, lain under the influence of such coun- 
sels and persons, whose principle and interest it was 
to corrupt our manners, blind our understanding, 
drain our wealth, and in time destroy our constitu- 
tion both in church and state, and we at last were 
brought to the \ery brink of ruin ; yet, by the means 
of perpetual misrepresentations, have never been 
able to distinguish between our enemies and friends. 
We have seen a great parj, of the nation’s money got 
into the hands of those who, by their birth, educa- 
tion, and merit, could pretend no higher than to 
wear our liveries ; while others, who, by their credit, 
quality, and fortune, were only able to give reputa- 
tion and success to the Revolution, were not only 
laid aside as dangerous and useless, but loaded with 
the scandal of Jacobites, men of arbitrary principles, 
and pensioners to France ; while truth, who is said 
to lie in a well, seemed now to be buried there under 
a heap of stones. But J remember it was a usual 
complaint among the Whigs, that the bulk of the 
&pded men was not in their interests, which some 
wisest looked on as an ill omen ; and we saw 
itwHh the utmost difficulty that they could preserve 
a majority, while the court and ministry were on 
their side, till they had learned those admirable ex- 
pedients for deciding elections and influencing dis- 
tant boroughs by powerful motives from the city. 
But all this was mere force and constraint, however 
upheld by most dexterous artiflee and management, 
until the people began to apprehend their properties, 
their religion, and the monarchy itself in danger ; 
when we saw them greedily laying bold on the flrst 
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occasion to interpose. But of this mighty change in 
ihe dispositions of the people I shall discourse more 
at large in some following paper : wherein I shall 
endeavour to undeceive or discover those deluded or 
deluding persons who hope or pretend it is only a 
short madness in thf vulgar, from which they may 
soon recover ; whereas, I believe it will appear to 
be very different in its causes, its symptoiAs, and its 
ronscquenccs ; and prove a great example to illus- 
trate the maxim I lately mentioned, that truth (how- 
ever sometimes late) will at last prevail. ^ 

No. 16. 

TIlUItSDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1710. 

— ine<iioque ut limitc cumu, ^ 

I(*:ire. ait, monco : ne si demissior ibU. 

Uuda gravet ptjunos ; si cclsior, ignis adiirat. 

- My boy, take cure 
To wing thy coiirso along tiie middle air : 

If low. the surges wet thy flagging plumes; 

If high, the sun tho melting wax consumes. 

It must bo avowed that for some years past there 
have been few things more wanted in England than 
Huch a paper as this ought to he : and such I will 
ortdoavour to make it as long as it shall be found of 
any use, without entering into the violences of either 
j»arty. Considering the many grievous misrepresent- 
ations of persona and things, it is highly requisite at 
tt)is juncture that the people throughout the king- 
dom sliould, if possible, be set right in their opinions 
by some impartial hand, which has never been yet 
attempted ; those who have hitherto undertaken it 
being, upon every account, the least qualified of all 
human kind for such work. 

We live here under a limited monarchy, and under 
the doctrine and discipline of an excellent church. 
\Ve are unhappily divided into two parties, both 
which pretend a mighty zeal for our religion and 
government, only they disagree about the means. 
The evils we must fence against are, on one side, 
fanaticism an<l infidelity in religion, and anarchy, 
under the name of a commonwealth, in government ; 
on the other side, popery, slavery, and the pretender 
from France. Now, to inform and direct us in our 
sentiments upon these weighty points, here are, on 
one side, two stupid illiterate scribblers, both of 
them fanatics by profession, I mean the Review and 
Observator; on the other side, we have an open 
Nonjuror, whose character and person, as well as 
learning and good sens;, discT^vcred upon other 
subjects, do indeed deserve .’•cspcct and esteem ; 
but his Rehearsal and the rest of his political papers 
are yet more pernicious than those of the former two. 
If the generality of the people know not how to talk or 
think until they have read their lesson in the papers 
of the week, what a misfortune is it that their duty 
should be conveyed to them through such vehicles 
as those I For, lot some gentlemen think what they 
please, 1 cannot but suspect that the two worthies I 
first mentioned have, iif'a degree, done mischief 
among us ; the mock authoritative manner of the one, 
and the insipid mirth of the other, however 
portable to reasonable ears, being of a level witiy||Mat 
numbers among the lowest part of mankind.^^ei- 
ther was the author of tho Rehearsal, while he con- 
tinued that paper, less infectious to many persons of 
better figure, who, perhaps, were as well qualified, 
and much less prejudiced, to Judge for themselves.* 
It was this reason that moved mo to take tho 
matter out of those rough as well as those dirty 
hands ; to let tho remote and uninstructed part of 
the nation see that they have been misled on both 
sides by mad ridiculous extremes, at a wide dis- 


tance on each side of the truth ; while the right path 
is so broad and plain as to be easily kept if they were 
once put into it. 

Further ; I had lately entered on a resolution to 
take little notice of other papers, unless it were such 
where the malice and falsehood had so great a mix- 
ture of wit and spirit as would make them danger- 
ous ; which, in the present circle of scribblers, froua 
twclvcpence to a halfpenny, I could easily foresee 
would not very frequently occur. But here again I 
am forced to dispense with my resohitlon, altliough 
it be onl} to tell my reader what measures I am^ 
likely to take on such occasions for the future. I 
was told that the paper called The Observator was 
twice filled last week with remarks upon a late 
Examiner. These I read with the first opportunity, 
and, to speak in the news-writers' phrase, they gave 
me occasion for many speculations. I observed 
with singular pleasure the nature of those things 
which the owners of them usually call answers, and 
with what dexterity this matchless author had fallen 
into the whole art and cant of them. To transcribe 
here and there three or four detached lines of least 
weight in a discourse, and by a foolish comment 
mistake every syllable of the meaning, is wdiat 1 
have known many, of a superior class to this for- 
midable adversary, entitle an Answer. This is 
^hat he has exactly done, in about thrice as many 
words as my whole discourse ; which is so mighty 
an advantage over me, that I shall by no means en- 
gage in BO unequal a combat ; but, as far as I can 
judge of my own temper, entirely dismiss him for the 
future ; heartily wishing he had a match exactly of his 
own size to meddle with, who should only have the 
odds of truth and honesty, which, as I take it, would 
be an effectual way to silence him for ever. Upon 
this occasion 1 cannot forbear a short story of a 
fanatic farmer, who lived in my neighbourhood, and 
was so great a disputant in religion that the servants 
in all the families thereabouts rqpoFtcd how he had 
confuted the bishop and all his clergy. I had then 
a footman who was fond of reading the Bible ; and 
f borrowed a comment for him, which he studied so 
close that in a month or two I thought him a match 
for the farmer. They disputed at several houses, 
with a ring of servants and other people always 
about them ; where Ned explained his texts so full 
and clear to the capacity of his audience, and showed 
insignificancy of his adversarj^'s cant to the 
meanest understanding, that he got the whole coun- 
tr\ on his side, and the farmer was cured of his itch 
of disputation for ever after. 

The worst .of it is, that this sort of outrageous 
party-writers I have spoken of above are like a 
couple of makebates, who inflame sgiall quarrels by 
a thousand stories, and, by keeping friends at a dis- 
tance, hinder them from coming to a good under- 
standing, as they certainly would if they were suf- 
fered to meet and debate between themselves ; for 
let any one examine a reasonable Ig>nc8t man, of 
either side, upon those opinions in religion and 
government which both parties daily buffet each 
other about, he shall hardly find one material point 
in diffoence between them. I would be, glad to 
ask a question about two great men of the late 
ministry, how they came to be Whigs 1 and by what 
figure of speech half a dozen others, lately put into 
great employments, can be called Tories) I doubt 
whoever would suit the definition to the persons, 
must make it directly contrary to what we under- 
stood it at the time of the Revolution.. 

In ordcf to remove these misapprehensions among 
us, I believe it will be necessary, upon occasion^ to 
detect the malice and falsehood of Bome popular 
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maximsi which those idiots scatter from the press 
twice a-week» and draw a hundred absurd conse- 
quences from them. 

For example, I have heard it often objected, as a 
great piece of insolence in the clergy and others, to 
say or hint that the church was in danger, when it 
was voted otherwise in parliament some years ago ; 
and the queen herself, in her last speech, did openly 
condemn all such insinuations. Notwithstanding 
which, 1 did then and do still believe the church 
^has, since that vote, been in very imminent danger ; 
and 1 think 1 might then have said so without the 
least offence to her majesty or either bf the two 
houses. The queen's words, as near as I ban re- 
member, mentioned the church being in danger 
from hen administration ; and whoever says or 
thinks that deserves, in my opinion, to be hanged 
for a traitor ; but that the church and state may be 
both in danger, under the best princes that ever 
reigned, and without the least guilt of theirs, is such 
a truth as a man must be a great stranger to history 
and common sense to doubt. The wisest prince on 
earth may be forced by the necessity of his affairs 
and the present power of an unruly faction, or de- 
ceived by the craft of ill-designing men. One or 
two ministers, most in his confidence, mav at first 
have good intentions, but grow corrupted by time, 
by avarice, by love, by ambition, and have fairer 
terms offered them to gratify their passions or iii- 
terests from one set of men than another, until they 
are too far invoh’ed for a retreat, and so be forced 
to take seven spirits more wicked than themselves. 
This is a very possible case ; and will not the last state 
of such men be worse than the first 1 that is to say', 
will not the public, which was safe at first, grow in 
danger by such proceedings as these 1 And shall a 
faithful subject, who foresees and trembles at the 
consequences, be called disaffected because he de- 
livers his opinion, although the prince declares, as 
he Justly may, That the danger is not owing to his 
administration t or shall the prince himself be 
blamed when, in such a juncture, he puts his 
affaiif> inio other hands, with the universal applause 
of his people 1 As to the vote against those who 
should affirm the church was in danger, 1 think it 
likewise referred to danger from or under the 
queen's administra4on ; for 1 neither have it by me, 
nor can suddenly have recourse to it ; but, if it were 
otherwise, I know not how it can refer to any danc' 

g ers but what were past, or at that time present ; or 
ow it could affect the future, unless the senators 
were all inspired, or at least that majority which 
vot^ it : neither do 1 see it is any crime, further 
than ill manners, to differ in opinion from a majority 
of either or bolh houses ; and that ill manners, 1 
must confess, I have been often guilty of for some 
years past, although I hope 1 never shall again. 

Another topic of. great use to these weekly in- 
fiamers is, the young pretender in France, to whom 
their whole ^rty is in a high measure indebted for 
all their greatness; and whenever it lies in their 
power they may perhaps return their acknowledg- 
ments, as, out of their zeal for frequent revolutions, 
they were ready to do to his supposed fathqy, which 
is a piece of secret history that 1 bope^lll one day 
see the light; and I am sure it shall if ever I am 
master of it, without regt^lng whose ears may 
tingle. But at prejmnt the word pretender is » term 
of art in their pvofoliion. A secretary of slate can- 
not desire repifl^ but the pretender is at 

bottom; the queeiit^oanhet di^olve parliament, 
li^Ut ti IS a plot to ttethroi^. herself and bring in the 
pretender ; half-a-scorevstocjt*Jobbers are playing 
kokve in Eii^h|^ns^,-^alley, and there goes thf 


pretender with a sppnge. One would be apt to 
think they bawl out the pretender so often to take 
off the terror, or tell so many lies about him to 
slacken our caution, that when be is really coming, 
by their connivance, we may not believe them, as 
the boy served the shepherds about the coming of 
the wolf; or perhaps they sdare us with the pre- 
tender because they think he may be like some 
diseases that come with a fright. Do they not be- 
lieve that the queen's present ministry love her ma- 
jesty at least as well as some loved the church 1 
A^id why is it not as great a mark of disaffection 
now to say the queen is in danger, as it was some 
months ago to affirm the same of the church t Sup- 
pose it be a false opinion that the queen's right is 
heredi^ry and indefeasible ; yet how is it possible 
that those who hold and believe such a doctrine can be 
in the pretender's interest t His title is weakened by 
every argument that strengthens hers : it is as plain 
as the words of a^ act of parliament can make it 
that her present majesty is heir to the survivor of 
the late king and queen, her sister : is not that an 
hereditary right 1 What need we explain it any 
further t I have k lown an article of faith ex- 
pounded in much looser and more general terms, 
and that by an author whoso opinions are very 
much followed by a certain party. Suppose we go 
further, and examine the word indefeasible^ with 
which some writers of late have made themselves so 
meri-y; ^ confess it is hard to conceive how any 
law which the supreme power makes may not by 
the same power be repealed ; so that I shall not de- 
termine whether the queen's right be indefeasible or 
not. But this 1 will maintain, that whoever affirms 
it is so is not guilty of a crime ; for in that settle- 
ment of the crown after the Revolution, where her 
present majesty is named in remainder, there are (as 
near as 1 can remc^mber) these remarkable words, ** to 
which we bind ourselves and our posterity for ever." 
Lawyers may explain this, or call them words of 
form, as they please ; and reasoners may argue that 
such an obligation is against the nature of govern- 
ment ; but a plain reader, who takes the words in 
their natural meaning, may be excused in thinking 
a right so confirmed is indefeasible ; and if there be 
an absurdity in such an opinion, he is not to answer 
for it. 

P.S. When this paper was going to the press, tht 
printer brought me two more Obser\':itQrs, wholly 
taken up in my Examiner upon lying, which 1 was 
at the pains to re^ ; and they are just such an an- 
swer as the two d'lhers ^ have mentioned. This is 
all 1 have to say on that matter. 

No. 17. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1710. 

Qui Bunt boni elves ? Qui belli, qui doml de iiatrld boae 
nierentos, nisi qni patria benencia meminerunt ? 

Who is the Kood and landahle citizen ? Who in peace, or who 
in war, has merited tlio Ih^r of hU country ? Who but 
that iierson who with gratitude remembers and acknow- 
the fiiVourB and rewards be has already received ? 

employ this present paper upon a subject 
^ »f late has very much affected me, which 1 
haw considered with a good deal of application, and 
made several inquiries about among those persona, 
who I thought were best able to inform me ; and, . 
if 1 deliver my sentiments with some freedom, 1 
hope it will be forriven, while I accompany it with 
that tenderness which so nice a point requites. 

I said in a former paper *No. 14) that one spe* 
dous objection to the late removals at court was, the 
fear of giving^ uneasiness to a general who has been 
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long Buceelsiiil abroad; ana accordingly the com- 
mon clamour of tongues and pens for some months 
past has run against the baseness, the inconstancy, 
and ingratitude of the whole kingdom to the duke 
of Marlborough, in return of the most eminent ser- 
vices that ever were,.performed by a subject to his 
country; not to be equalled in history: and then, 
to be sure, some bitter stroke of detraction against 
Alexander and Csesar, who never did us the least 
injury. Besides, the people who read Plutarch 
come upon us with parallels drawn from the Greeks 
and Romans, who ungratefully dealt with 1 know 
not how many of their most deserving generals; 
while the profounder politicians have seen pamphlets 
where Tacitus and Machiavel have been quoted to 
show the danger of too resplendent a merit. If a 
stranger should hear these serious outcries of ingra- 
titude against our general without knowing the 
particulars, he would be apt to inquire where was 
his tomb, or whether he wai* allowed Christian 
burial Y not doubting but we had put him to some 
ignominious death. Or has he been tried for his 
life, and very narrowly escaped 1 has he been ac- 
cused of high crimes and misdemeanors t has the 
rince seized on his estate and left him to starve 1 
as he been tiooted at as he passed the streets by an 
ungrateful rabble t have neither honours, offices, 
nor grants, been conferred on him or his family t 
have not he and they been barbarously shipped of 
them alii have not he and his forces hem ill paid 
abroad 1 and does not the prince, by a scanty limited 
commission, hinder him from pursuing his own me- 
thods in the conduct of the wart has he no power 
at all of disposing of commissions as he pleases t is 
he not severely used by the ministry or parliament, 
who yearly call him to a strict account 1 has the 
senate ever thanked him for good success, and have 
they not always publicly censured him for the least 
miscarriage 1 — Will the accusers of the nation join 
issue upon any of these particulars, or tell us in 
what point our damnable sin of ingratitude lies t — 
Why, it is plain and clear; for while he is com- 
manding abroad, the queen dissolves her parliament 
and changes her ministry at home ; in which uni- 
versal calamity, no less than two persons allied by 
marriage to the general [Sunderland and Godolphinj 
have lost their places. Whence came this wonder- 
ful sympathy between the civil and military powers! 
Will the troops in Flanders refuse to fight unless 
they can have their own lord-keeper, their own 
lord-president of the council, their own parliament T 
In a kingdom where the peop( j are free, how came 
they to be so fond of having their counsels under the 
influence of their army, or those that lead it! who, 
in all well-instituted states, had no commerce with 
the civil power, further than to receive their orders, 
and obey them without reserve. 

When a general is not so popular, either in his 
army or at home, as one might expect from a long 
course of success, it may nerhaps be ascribed to his 
wisdom, or perhaps to hisxomnlexion. The posses- 
sion of some one quality, or defect in tom% oth^r, 
will extremely damp the people’s favour, as 
the love of the soldiers. Besides, this is not 
to produce favourites of the people, while v^SKve 
under a queen who engprosses all our love and all 
our veneration ; and where the only way for a great 
^neral or minister to acquire any degree of subor*^ 
dinate affectloh from, the public must be, by all 
marks of the most entire submission and respect to 
her sacred person ipid commands; otherwUe, no 
pretence of great fervices, either in the field or the 
cabinet, will bq eblq. to screen them from universal 
batted. 


But the late ministry was closely Joined to the 
general by friendship, interest, alliance, inclination, 
and opinion ; which cannot be affirmed of the pre- 
sent : and the ingratitude of the nation lies in the 
people’s joining, as one man, to wish that such ,a 
ministry should be changed. Is It not, at the same 
time, notorious to the whole kingdom, that nothing 
but a tender regard to the general was able to pre- 
serve that ministry so long, until neither God nor 
man could suffer their continuance! Yet, in the 
highest ferment of things, we heard few or no re-» 
flections upon this gpreat commander ; but all seemed 
unaniqious in wishing he might still be at the head 
of the confederate forces ; only at the same time, in 
case he were resolved to resign, they chose rather to 
turn their thoughts somewhere else thafi throw up 
all in despair. And this I cannot but add, in defence 
of the people, with regard to the person we are 
speaking of, that in the high station he has been for 
many years past, his real defects (as nothing human 
is without them) have, in a detracting age, been 
very sparingly mentioned either in libels or conver- 
sation, and all successes very freely and universally 
applauded. 

There is an active and a passive ingratitude : ap- 
plying both to this occasion, we may say, the first is, 
when a prince or people returns good services with 
gruelty or ill usage ; the other is, when good services 
are not at all or very meanly rewarded. We have al- 
ready spoken of the former ; let us therefore, in the 
second place, examine how the services of our 
general have been rewarded, and whether, upon 
that article, either prince or people have been guilty 
of ingratitude. 

Those are the most valuable rewards which are 
given to us from the certain knowledge of the donor 
that they fit our temper best : 1 shall therefore say 
nothing of the title of duke, or the garter, which the 
queen bestowed upon the general in the beginning 
of her reign ; but I shall come to more substantial 
instances, and mention nothing which has not been 
gjven in the face of the world. The lands of Wood- 
stock may, I believe, be reckoned worth 40,o00I. ; 
on the building of Blenheim castle 200, 000^. have 
been already expended, although it be not yet near 
finished ; the gi-ant of 5000/. per annum on the 
post-office is richly worth 100,000/. ; his principality 
in Germany may be computed at 30,000/. ; pictures, 
Jewels, and other gifts from foreign princes, 60,000/. ; 
the grant at the Pall-mall, the rangership, &c., for 
want of more certain knowledge, may be called 
10,000/. ; his own and his duchess’s employments at 
five years* value, reckoning ' only the known and 
avowed salaries, are very low rated at 100,000/. 
Here is a good deal above half a mifiion of money $ 
and, 1 dare say, those who are loudest with the 
clamour of ingratitude will readily own that all 
this is but a trifle in comparison of what is untold. 

The reason of my stating this account^ is only to 
convince the world that we are not*quite so un- 
grateful either as the Greeks or the Romans ; and 
in order to adjust the matter with all fairness, 1 
shall confire myself to the latter, who wer^ much 
more generous of the two. A victorious general of 
Rome, in thff height of that empire, having entirely 
subdued his enemies, was rewarded with the larger 
triumph, and perhaps a statue in the Foruin, a buB 
for a sacrifice, an embroidered garment to. appiear ihi 
a crown of laurel, a monumental trophy Wkh hi- 
scriptions; sometimes five hundred or a thbiisEnd 
copper coins wCre^truck on occasion of the victory, 
which, doing honour to the genend» we will place to 
ills account; and lastly, sometiines, although not 
\ery frequently, a triumphal arch. These are all 
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reimds that I can call to mind which a victorious 
general received after his return from the most glo- 
rious expedition ; having conquered some great 
kingdom ; brought the king himself, his family, and 
nobles, to adorn the triumph, in chains ; and made 
the kingdom eitner a Roman province, or, at best, 
a poor depending state, in humble alliance to that 
empire. Now, of all these rewards, 1 find but two 
which were of real profit to the general ; the laurel 
crown, made and sent him at the charge of the pub- 
lie, and the embroidered garment ; but I cannot find 
whether this last was paid for by the sepate or the 
general ; however, we will take the more fa^urable 
opinion; and in all the rest admit the whole ex- 
pense, as if it were ready money in the general's 
^pocket ^ow, according to these computations on 
both sides, we will draw up two fair accounts ; the 
one of Roman gratitude, and the other of British 
ingratitude, and set them together in balance. 

A BILL OF ROMAN GRATITUDE. 


4 10 


Imprimis £. s. 

For frankincense, and earthen pots to 
bum it in . 

A bull for sacrifice • . • 

An embroidered garment 
A crown of laurel 

A ^tatue 

A trophy 

A thousand copper medals, value half- 
pence a-piece • • • . 

A triumphal arch • • . . 500 0 

A triumphal car, valued as a modern coach 100 0 
Casual charges at the triumph . • 150 0 


8 

50 

0 

100 

80 

2 

500 


d, 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 8 


£994 11 10 


A BILL OF BRITISH INGRATITUDE. 


Imprimis — 
Woodstock ' • 
Blenheim • 
Fost-otiice gprant 
Mild^nheim 
Pictures, jewels, &c. 
Pkll-mall grant, Ac. 
Employments • 


£. 

• . 40,000 

. . 200,000 

. • 100,000 

• , 30,0.10 

• . 60,000 

. . 10,000 

. 100,000 


£540,000 


^ This is an account of the visible profits on both 
sides; and if the Roman general had any private 
perquisites, they may be easily discounted, and by 
more probable computations; and differ yet more 
upon the balance if we consider that all the gold and 
silver for safeguards and contributions, also all valu- 
able prizes taken in the war, were openly exposed in 
the triumph, and then lodged in the Capitol for the 
public service. 

So that, upon the whole, we are not yet quite so bad 
at worst as the Romans were at best. And I doubt, 
those who raise the hideous cry of ingratitude may 
be mightily mistaken in the consequence they pro- 
pose from such complaints. I remember a saying 
of Selheca, Multoa ingratOB invenimus, j, hires /a- 
eimus; we find many ungrateful persons in the world, 
but we make more by setting too high a rate upon 
our pretensions, and undervaluing the rewards we 
receive. When unreasonable bills are brought in 
they ought to be taxed or cut off in the middle. 
Where there have been long accounts between two 
persons, I have known one of them perpetually 
making large demands, and pressing for payment, 
who, when the accounts were cast up on bDth sides, 
was found to be debtor for some hundreds. 1 sSn 


thinking, if a proclamation were issued out for every 
man to send in his bill of merits, and the lowest 
price he set them at, what a pretty sum it would 
amount to, and how many such islands as this must 
be sold to pay them. I form my judgment from the 
practice of those who sometimes happen to pay them- 
selves, and, I dare affirm, would not be so ^just as 
to take a farthing more than they think is due to 
their deserts. I will instance only in one article. 
A lady [supposed to be queen Anne] of my ac- 
quaintance appropriated twenty-six pounds a-year 
out of her allowance, for certain uses, which her 
woman received, and was to pay to the lady, or her 
order, as it was called for. But, after eight years, 
it appeared, upon the strictest calculation, that the 
woman had paid but four pounds a-year, and sunk 
two-and-twenty for her own pocket. It is but sup- 
posing, instead of twenty-six pounds, twenty-six 
thousand; and by that you may judge what the pre- 
tensions of modein merit are, where it happens to 
be its own paymaster. 


No. 18. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1710. 

Quaa res luxuries in fla^fitiis, avaritia in lafinis, siiporbia in 
contumeliis rfliceru potuisset; easomnes suse. hoc uno pres- 
tore i>er triennium, i)ertulii>se uiebant. 

These things wore the eftuot of his scandalous and unbounded 
luxury ^is insatiable axaricc, his contumelious iusulmice. 
These sKru the sulTerin^s of that iiuh:ippy nation, for three 
years, under his oppresidve government. 

When I first undertook this paper I was resolved 
to concern myself only with things', and not with . 
persons. Whether I have kept or broken this re- 
solution I cannot recollect ; and I will not be at the 
pains to examine, but leave the matter to those little 
antagonists who may want a topic for criticism. 
Thus much I have discovered, that it is in writing as 
in building, wbe^re, after all our schemes and calcu- 
lations, we are mightily deceived in our accounts, 
and oilcn forced to make use of any materials we 
can find that the w'ork may be kept a-going. Be- 
sides, to speak my opinion, the things 1 have occa- 
sion to mention are so closely linked to persons, that 
nothing but time (the father of oblivion) can separate 
them. Let me put a parallel case : — Suppose I should 
complain that last week my coach was within an 
inch of overturning in a smooth even way, and 
drawn by very gentle horses ; to be sure, all my 
friends would immediately lay the fault upon John 
[duke of Marlborqjigh], .because they knew he then 
presided in my coach-box. Again, suppose I sliould 
discover some uneasiness to find myself, I'-’^kncw not 
how, over head and ears in debt, although I were 
sure my tenants paid their rents very well, and that 
I never spent half my income ; they would certaiidy 
advise me to turn otf Mr. Oldfox [lord Godolphin, 
lord-treasurer], my receiver, and take another. If, 
as a justice of peace, I should tell a friend that my 
warrants and mittimuses were never drawn up as I 
would have them ; that I* had the misfortune to send 
^uest man to gaol and dismiss a knave ; he 
bid me no longer trust Charles and Harry,® 
0 clerks, whom he knew to be ignorant, wilful, 
ing, and ill-inclined fellows. If I should add 
that my tenants made me very uneasy with their 
squabbles and broils among themselves, he would 
counsel me to cashier Will Bigamy [William earl 
Cowper], the seneschal of my manor. And lastly, 
if my neighbour and I happened to have a misunder- 
standing about the delivery of a message, what 
could I do less than strip and discard blun- 

■ Earl ol Sunderlaud, and Henry Doyle, esq., aecretailoe of 
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dering or malicious rascal who carried it I [Horatio credit lost by former Judgmenta, and recovering the 
Walpole.] love of the Roman people as well as of our^ neigh- 

It is the same thing in the conduct of public affairs, hours. I have brought here a man before yoUr my 
where they have been managed with rashness or lords, who is a robber of the public treasure, an 
wilfulness, corruption, ignorance, or injustice. Barely overtumer of law and justice, and the disgrace, at 
to relate the facts, at least while they are fresh in well as destruction of the Sicilian province ; of 
memory, will as mucl}^ reflect upon the persons con- whom, if you shall determine with equity and due 
cerned, as if we had told their names at length. severity, your authority will remain entire, and uj)on 

1 have therefore since thought of another expe- such an establishment as it ought to be : but if his 
dient, frequently practised with great safety and great riches will be able to force their way through 
success by satirical writers, which is, that of looking Uiat religions reverence and truth, which become so 
into history for some character bearing a resemblance awful an assembly, 1 shall, however, obtain this • 
to the person we would describe, and with the ab- much, that’ the defect will be laid where it ought ; 
solute power of altering, adding, or suppressing what and th|t it shall not be objected that the criminal 
circumstances wc please, I 'conceive we must have was not produced, or that there wanted an orator to 
very bad luck, or very little skill, to fail. However, accuse him. This man, my lords, has publicly said, 
some days ago in a coifee-house, looking into one of that those ought to be afraid of accusations who 
the politic weekly papers. I found the writer had have only robbed enough for their own suppoit and 
fallen into this scheme, and 1 happened to light on maintenance ; but that he has plundered sufficient 
that part where he was describing a person who, to bribe numbers ; and that nothing is so high or so 
from small beginnings, grew (as>I remember) to be holy which money cannot corrupt. Take that sup- 
constablcof France, and had a very haughty imperioHH port from him, and he can have no other left; for 
wife. 1 took the author as a friend to our faction, what eloquence will he able to defend a man wliose 
for so, with great propriety of speech, they call the life has been tainted with so many scandalous vices, 
queen and ministry, almost the whole clergy, and and who has been so long condemned by the uni- 
wine parts in ten of the kingdom ; and I said to a vereal opinion of the world 1 To pass over the fpul 
gentleman nea/me, that although 1 knew well enough stains and ignominy of his youth, his corrupt ml- 
what persons the author meant, yet there were sc- nagement in all employments he has borne, his 
veral particulars in the husband's character which I tj;cachery and irreligion, his injustice and oppres- 
could not reconcile ; for that of the lady, itwas just sion : he has left of late such monuments of his vil- 
and adeciuate enough. But it seems 1 mmtook the lanies in Sicily, made such havoc and confusion 
whole mailer, and applied all I had read to a couple there during his government, that the province can- 
of persons who were not at that time in the writer's not by any means be restored to its former state, ^ 
thoughts. and hardly recover itself at all, under many years, 

Now, to avoid such a misfortune as this, I have and by a long succession of good governors. While 
been for some amc consulting Livy and Tacitus, to this man governcMl in that island, the Sicil^ns had 
And out a character of a pri/weps senatus^ a praetor neither the benefit of our laws, nor their own, nor 
urbantju% a quastor aranua, a Casari ab (pistolist and even of common right. In Sicily, no man now pos- 
IX proconsul: but among the worst cSt them, I cannot sesscs more than what the governor's lust and ava- 
discover one from whom to draw a parallel without rice have overlooked, or what he wa^ forced to neg- 
doing injury to a Roman memory, so that 1 am coiq|^ lect, out of mere weariness and satiety of oppression, 
pellod to have recourse to Tully. But this author Everytliing, where he preaidcclf was determined by 
relating facts only as aii orator, I thought it would hi^ arbitrary will ; and the best subjects he treated 
be best to observe iiis method, and make an extract as enemies. To recount his abominable debauche- 
from' six harangues of his againSt Yerres, only still ries would offend any modest ear, since so many 
preserving the form of an oration. 1 remember a could not preserve their daughters and wives from 
younger brother of mine, who deceased about two his lust. 1 believe there is no man, who ever heard 
months ago, presented the world with a speech of his name, that cannot relate hfir enormities. We 
Alcibiades against an Athenian brewer. Now I am b^ing before yon in judgment, my lords, a public 
told for certain, that in those days there was no ale robber, an adulterer, a dkfiler of altars,* an 
in Athens, therefore that speech, or at least a great enemy of religion, and of all that is sacred. In Si- 
part of it, must needs be sjxuviour The difference cily he sold all employments of judicature, magis- 
botween my brother and me is this ; ho makes Al- tracy, and trust, places in the council, and the 
cibiadcs a great deal more than he really did, priesthood itself, to the highest bidder; and has 
and I make Cicero say a grea^ deal loss. This plundered that island of forty millions of sesterces. 
Yerres* had been the Roman governor of Sicily for And here I cannot but observe to yoifl" lordships, in 
three years, and, on his return horn his government, what manner Yerres passed the day; the morning 
the Sicilians entreated Cicero to impeach him in the was spent in taking bribes and selling employments 
senate, which he accordingly did in several orations, — the rest of it in drunkenness and lust.' His dis- 
whence I have faithfully translated and abstracted course at table was scandalously unbecoming the 
that which follows.: dignity of his station ; noise, brutality, fnd cbscene- 

“ My Lords, — A pernicious opinion has for some ness. One particular I canndf omit ; that in the 
time prevailed, not only at Rome but amonje o high character of governor of Sicily (Ireland), upon, 
neighbouring nations, that a man who has a solemn day, a day set apart for public prayer for. 

enough, although he be ever so guilty, . the safety’^of the commonwealth, he stole at evening 
condemned in this place. But however in a chair to a%iarried woman of infamous character, 

ously this opinion be spread to cast an odium on the against all decency and prudence, as well as against 
senate, we have brought bofoi’e your lordshipa Caius all laws, both human and divine. Didst thou think, 
Yerres, a person for his life and actions already cen- O Yerres ! the government of Sicily was given thee 
demned^y ali men. But, as he hopes and gives with so lai-ge a commission, only, by the power of 
out by the influence of his wealth to be here absolved that, to break all the bars of law, modesty, and duty ; 
in condemning this man, you have an opportunity to suppose all men'^ fortunes thine, and leave no 
of belying that general scandal, of redeeming the house free from thy rapine and lust!" Ac. 

• Eatl of WhartoUf— viceroy of Iroland. . * • A Into siory of lotd Wharton. 
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This extract, to deal ingenaously, has cost me 
more pains than 1 think it is T 7 orui» having only 
served to convince me, that modem corruptions are 
not to be paralleled by ancient examples, ivithout 
having recourse to poetry or fable. For instance, 

J never read in story of a law enacted to take away 
fbe force of all laws whatsoever ; by which a man 
may safely commit upon the last of June, what he 
would infallibly be hanged for, if he committed it on 
the first of July ; by which the greatest criminals 
may escape, provided tliey continue long enough in 
' power to antiquate their crintes, and by stifling them 
^ while, can deceive the legislature into ah amnesty, 
of which the enactors do not at that time foresee the 
^nsequence. A cautious merchant will be apt to 
^ suspect, ^hen he finds a man who has the repute of 
' € x;unning dealer, and with whom he has old ac- 
counts, urging for a generar release. When 1 reflect 
on this proceeding, 1 am not surprised that those 
who contrived a parliamentary sponge for their 
crimes arc now afraid of a new revolution sponge 
for their money : and if it were possible to contrive 
a sponge that could only affect those who had need 
of the other, perhaps it would not be ill employed 

No. 19. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1710. 

Quippe ubi fas versum a^ue nefaa ; tot bella j[jer orbem ; 

Tam multm scelorum facies — 

Where sacred order, fraud and force confound ; 

Where impious wars and tumults rage aioiiud. 

1 AH^often violently tempted to let the world freely 
know who the author of this paper is ; to tell them 
my name and titles at length ; which would prevent 
abundance of inconsistent criticisms I daily hear 
upon it. Those who are enemies to the notions and 
opinions I would advance are sometimes apt to 
quarrel with the Examiner, as defective in point 
of wit, and sometimes of truth. At other times they 
are so generous and candid to allow it is written by 
a club, and that vM great hands have fingers in it. 
As for those who only appear its adversaries in print, 
the/give me but very little pain. The paper I hold 
ll|^ at my mercy, and 1 can govern it as I please ; 
therefore, when I begin to find the wit too bright, 
the learning too deep, and the satire too keen for 
me to deal with ^(a very frequent case, no doubt, 
where a man is constantly attacked by such shrewd 
adversaries), I peaceably fold it up, or fling it asi(I<6, 
and read no more. Jt would be happy for me to 
have the same power over people's tongues, and not 
be forced to hear my own work railed and com- 
mended fifty times a day ; affecting all the while a 
countenance wholly unconcerned, and joining, out 
of policy or f^od manners, with the judgment of 
both parties : this, I confess, is too great a hardship 
for so bashful and unexperienced a writer. 

But, alas ! I lie under another discouragement of 
much more weight. 1 was very unfortunate in the 
choice of my party, when I set up to be a writer. 
Where is the meriV^r what opportunity to discover 
our wit. our courage, or our learning, in drawing 
our pens for the defence of a cause which the queen 
and both houses of parliament, and nine pnrts in ten 
of the kingdom, have so unanlmously>embraced t 1 
am cruelly afraid we politic authors must begin to 
lessen our expenses, and lie for the future at the 
mercy of our printers. All hopes are now gone of 
writing ourselves into places or pensions. A certain 
they -reling author, who worked under the late admi- 
Wherc thti told me with a heavy heart about a month 
peraons, I lu and some others W his brethren, had 
making large tbeir service, dog-cheap, to the pre- 
who, when the tJi , § 

was found to be 


sent ministry, but were all refused ; and are now 
maintained by contribution like Jacobites or fanatics. 
I have been of late employed, out of perfect commi- 
seration, in doing them good offices : for, whereas 
some were qf opinion that these hungry zealots 
should not be suffered any longer, in their malapert 
way, to snarl at the present ^course of public pro- 
ceedings; and whereas othen proposed that they 
should be limited to a certain number, and permitted 
to write for their masters in the same manner as coun- 
sel are assigned for other crindnals, that is, to say all 
they can in defence of their client, but not reflect 
upon the court ; I humbly gave my advice, that they 
should be suffered to write on as they used to do, 
which 1 did purely out of regard to their persons, 
for 1 hoped it would keep them out of harm's way, 
and prevent them from falling into evil courses; 
which, though of little cqiisequence to the public, 
would certainly be fatal to themselves. If I have 
room at the bottom of this paper, 1 will transcribe a 
petition to the prcL^nt ministry, sent me by one of 
these authors, in behalf of himself and fourscore 
others of his brethren. 

For my own part, notwithstanding the little en- 
couragement to be hoped for at this time from the 
men in power, I shall continue my ^aper, till eiUier 
the world or myself grow weary of it‘: the latter is 
easily determined ; and, for the former, 1 shall not 
leave it to the partiality of cither party, but to the 
infallible judgment of my printer. One principal 
end I ddkigned by it was to undeceive those well- 
meaning people who have been drawn unawares into 
a wrong sense of things, either by the common pre- 
judices of education and company, tlie great per- 
sonal qualities of some party leaders, or the foul 
misrepresentations that were constantly made of all 
who durst differ from them in the smallest article. 
1 have known such men struck w4h the thoughts of 
some late change's, which as they pretend to think, 
were made, without any reason visible to the world. 

f fi answer to this, it is not sufficient to allege, what 
obody doubts, that a good and wise prince may be 
allowed to change his ministers, without giving a 
reason to his subjects ; because it is probable, that 
he will not make such a change without very im- 
portant reasons ; and a good subject ought to sup- 
pose, that, in such a case, there are such reasons, 
although he be not apprised of them ; otherwise he 
must in'wardly tax his prince of capriciousness, in- 
constancy, or ill design. Such reasons, ifldced, may 
not be obvious to persons prejudiced, or at a great 
distance, or short jhinkers ; and, therefore, if there 
be no secrets of state nor any ill consequences to be 
apprehended from their publication, it is no uncom- 
mendable work in any private fiand, to lay them 
open for the satisfaction of all men. And if what 
1 have already said, or shall hereafter say, of this 
kind, be thought to reflect upon persons, although 
none have been named, 1 know not how it can pos- 
sibly be avoided. The queen in her speech men- 
tions, with great concern, that “ the navy and other 
offices are burdened with heavy debts; and desires 
that ^he like may be prevented for the time to come.'* 
!ki^d*'if it be now possible to prevent the continu- 
pe of an evil that has been so long growing upon 
; find is arrived to such a height, surely those cor- 
ruptions and mismanagements must have been great 
which first introduced them, before our taxes were 
^aten up by annuities. 

If 1 were able to tip up and discover, inwall their 
colours, only about eight or nine thousand of the 
most scandalous abuses that have been committed 
in all parts of public management for twenty yeai-s 
past, by a certain set of men and their instruments, 
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T should reckon it some service to my country and 
posterity. But, to say the truth, I should be glad 
the authors' names were conveyed to future times, 
along with their actions. For although the present age 
may understand well enough (he little hints we 
give, the parallels we draw, and the characters we 
describe, yet all this will be lost to the next. How- 
ever, if these papers, reduced into a more durable 
form, should happen to live till our grandchildren be 
men, I hope they may have curiosity enough to con- 
sult annals, and compare dates, in order to find out 
what names were then intrusted with the conduct 
of aifairs, in the consequences whereof themselves 
will so deeply share ; like a heavy debt in a private 
family, which often lies an incumbrance upon an 
estate for three generations. 

But, leaving the care of informing posterity to 
better pens, I shall, with' due regard to truth, dis- 
cretion, and the safety of my person from the men 
of the new-fangled moderation, continue to take all 
proper opportunities of letting the misled part of 
the people see how grossly they have been abused, 
and in what particulars. I shall also endeavour to 
convince them that the present course we are in is 
the most probable means, with the blessing of God, 
to extricate ou*^elve8 out of all our difiicultles. 

Among those who are pleased to write or talk 
against this paper, I have observed a strange manner 
of reasoning, which I should be glad to hear them 
explain thcmaelYes upon. They make no jeremony 
of exclaiming upon all occasions against a change of 
ministry, in so critical and dangerous a conjuncture. 
What shall we, who heartily approve and joih in 
those proceedings, say in defence of themi We own 
the juncture cf affairs to be as they describe : we 
arc pushed fof an answer ; and are forced at last 
freely to confess that the corruptions and abuses in 
every branch of the administration were so numerous 
aiLd intolerable, that all things must have ended in 
ruin without some speedy reformation. This I 
have already asserted in a former paper; and the 
replies 1 liave read or heard have been in plain 
terms to affirm the direct contrary ; and not only to 
defend and celebrate tlie late persons and proceed- 
ings, but to threaten me with law and vengeance for 
casting reflections on so many great and honourable 
men, whose birth, virtue, and abilities, whoso morals 
and religion, whose love of tbeir country, and its 
constitution in church and state, were so universally 
allowed ; and all this set off with odious compari- 
sons, reflecting on ^he present choice ; is not this, 
in plain and direct terms, to tell all the world that 
the queen has, in a most dangerous crisis, turned out 
a whole set of the best ministers that ever served a 
prince, without any manner of reason hut her royal 
pleasure, and brought in others, of a character di- 
rectly contrary 1 And how so vile an opinion as 
this can consist with the least pretence to loyalty or 
good manners, let the world determine. 

I confess myself so little a refiner in politics 
as not to be able to discover what other motive, 
besides obedience to the qi^en, a sense of public 
danger, and a true love of their country, joined^ with 
invincible courage, could spirit up those great 
who have now, under her majesty's authority,-' 
dertaken the direction of affairs. What can they 
expect but the utmost efforts of malice, from a set 
of enraged domestic adversaries, perpetually watch- 
ing over their conduct, crossing all their designs, 
and using every art to foment divisions among them, 
in order to join with the weakest, upon any rupture 1 
The difficulties they must encounter are nine times 
more and greater than ever ; and the pospects of the 
interest, after the reapings and gleanings of so many 


years, nine times less. Every misfortune at home 
or abroad, although the necessary consequence of 
former counsels, will be imputed to them ; and all 
the good success given to the merit of former schemes, 
A sharper has held your cards all the evening, play- 
ed booty, and lost your money ; and when things 
are almost desperate you employ an honest gentle- 
man to retrieve your losses. 

I would ask, whether the queen's speech does not 
contain her intentions, in every particular relating 
to the public, that a good subject, a Briton, and a 
Protestant, can possimy have at heart 1 ** To carry 
on the war in all its parts, particularly in Spa|n, 
with the utmost vigour, in order to procure a safe 
and honourable peace for us and our allies ; to find 
some ways of paying the debts of the naay ; to sup- 
port and encourage the church of England ; to pre- 
serve the British constitution according to the 
Union; to maintain the indulgence by law allowed 
to scrupulous consciences ; and to employ none but 
such as are for the protestant succession in the house 
of Hanover." It is known enough, that speeches 
on these occasions are ever digested by the advice 
of those who are in the chief confidence ; and, con- 
sequently, that these are the sentiments of her ma- 
jesty's ministers, as well as her own ; and we see 
the two houses have unanimously agreed with her 
in every article. When the least counterpaces 
f counterpoises] arc made to any of these resolutions, 
it will then be time enough for our male-contents to 
bawl out popery, persecution, arbitrary power, and 
tlie pretender. In the mean while, it is a little hard 
to think that this island can hold but six men, of ho- 
nesty and ability enough to serve their prince and 
country : or that our safety should depend upon their 
credit any more than it would upon the breath in 
their nostrils. Why should not a revolution in the 
ministry be sometimes necessary, as well as a revolu- 
tion in the crown 1 It is to be presumed the funner 
is at least as lawful in itself, and peftiaps the experi- 
ment not quite so dangerous, The revolution of 
the sun about the eartli was finrmerly thought a ne- 
ctssary expedient to solve appearances, althofgh it 
left many difficulties unanswered; until philoso- 
phers contrived a better, which' is that of the earth's 
revolution about the sun. This is found, upon ex- 
perience, to save much time and labour, to correct 
many irregular motions, and is better suited to the 
lespect due from a planet to a fixed star. 
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Sunt quiAis in salira videar nimis acer. et ultra 

Legem tendere opus : sine nervis altera quiuquid 

Composui pars esse putat ■ ■ ■ * 

There are to whom too poignant 1 appear. 

Beyond tlie law's of satire too severe. 

My Hues are weak, unsinewed, others say, 

A man may spin a thousand such a-day. 

When the printer came last week for jiiis copy, he 
brought along with him a bu^^ile of those papers, 
which, in the phrase of Whig coffeehouses, have 
swinged off the Examiner, most of which 1 had 
never seen or heard of before. I remember some 
time ago, in one of the Tatlers, to have read a letter 
wherein several reasons are assigned for the present 
corruption and degeneracy of our taste ; but I think 
the writer has omitted the principal one, which I 
take to be the prejudice of parties. Neither can X 
excuse either side of this infirmity : I have heard the 
arrantest drivellers, pro and con, commended for 
their shrewdness, exen by men of tolerable judg- 
ment ; and the best performances exploded as non- 
s^se and stupidity. This, indeed, may partly be 
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imputed to policy and prudence ; but it' is chiefly 
owing to that blindness which prejudice and passion 
cast over the understanding. I mention this because 
I think it properly within my province in quality of 
Examiner. And having granted more than is usual 
for an enemy to do, 1 must now take leave to say, 
that so weak a cause, and so ruined a faction, were 
never provided with pens more resembling their 
condition or less suited to their occasions. 

Non tali auxlllo. nec defensoribus istis. 

^ Tompuseget 

This is the more to be wondered at, when we con- 
sider they have the full liberty of the press ; that 
they have no other way left to recover themselves ; 
and that they want not men of excellent parts to set 
their arguments in the best light they will bear. 
Now, if two men would argue on both sides with 
fairness, good sense, and good manners, it would be 
no ill entertainment to the town, and perhaps be 
the most effectual means to reconcile us. But I am 
apt to think, that men of great genius are hardly 
brought to prostitute their pens in a very odious 
cause ; which, besides, is more properly undertaken 
by noise and impudence, by gross railing and scur- 
*flity, by calumny and lying, and by little trifling 
cavils and carpings in the wrong place, which those 
whifflers use for ar^ments and ans'wers. 

1 was well enough pleased with the story of one 
of these answerers, who, in a paper last week, found 
many faults with a late calculation of mine. Being, 
it seems, more deeply learned than his fellows, he 
was resolved to begin his answer with a Latin verse, 
as well as other folks. His business was to look out 
for something against the Examiner, that would pre- 
tend to tax accounts ; and, turning over Virgil, he 
had the luck to find these words, 

— fugiant examiua taxoa ; 

SO down they went, and out they would have corac, 
if one of his unlpcky prompters had not hindered it. 

I here declare, once for all, that if these people 
will not be quiet, I sj^ll take the bread out of their 
mouths, and answer^ie Examiner myself, which I 
protect I have never yet done, although I have bcAi 
often charged with it ; neither have those answers 
been written or published with my privity, as mali- 
cious people are pleased to give out ; nor do I be- 
lieve the common Whiggish report, that the authors 
are hired by the ministry, to give my paper a value. 

But the friends of this paper have given me mor^ 
uneasiness with their impatience than its enemies 
by their answers. I heard myself censured last week, 
by some of the former, for promising to discover the 
corruptions of the late admiiiistratioijU but never 
performing anything. The latter, on the other side, 
are thundering out their anathemas against me, for 
discovering so many. 1 am at a loss how to decide 
between these contraries, and shall therefore pro- 
ceed after my own way, as 1 have hitherto done ; 
my design being of more importance than that of 
writing only to gratify the spleen of one side, or 
provoke that of the Mher, although it may occasion- 
ally have both effects. 

I shall therefore go on to relate some facts, that, 
in my humble opinion, were no hindranoe to the 
change of the ministry. « 

The first I shall mention was that of introducing 
certain new phrases into the court style, which had 
been very seldom, or never, made use of in former 
times. They usually ran in the following terms : 
*' Madam, 1 canxrot serve you while such a one is in 
employment. 1 desire, humbly, to resign my com- 
mission, if Mr. continueff secretary of state. 

I cannot answer that the city will lend money, un- 
less my I— d — — be president of the council. fl 


must beg leave to surrender, except — - has his 

staff. I must not accept the seals, unless 

conies into the other office.'* This has been the 
language of late years from subjects to their prince. 
Thus they stood upon terms, and must have their 
conditions to ruin the nation. Nay, this dutiful 
manner of capitulating had spread so far, that every 
understrapper began at length to perk up and as- 
sume ; he expected a regiment ; or his son must be 
a major ; or his brother a collector ; else he threat- 
ened to vote according to his conscience. 

Another of their glorious atteinpis was the clause 
intended in the bill for the encouragement of learn- 
ing, by taking off the obligation upon fellows of col- 
leges, in both universities, to enter upon holy orders : 
the design of which, as 1 have heard the undertakers 
often confess, was to remove the care of educating 
youths out of the hands or the clergy, who arc apt 
to infuse into their pupils too great a regard for the 
church and the moi^archy. But there was a farther 
secret in this clause, 'which may best be discovered 
by the first projectors, or at least the garblers of it ; 
and these are known to be Collins and Tindall, 
in conjunction with a most pious lawyer, their 
disciple. 

What shall we say to their prodigious skill in 
arithmetic, discovered so constantly in their decision 
of elections ; where they were able to make out by 
the rule of false that three were more than three- 
and-twenty, and fifteen than fifty 1 Nay, it was a 
maxim, which I never heard any of them dispute, 
that in determining elections they were not to consider 
where the right lay, but which of the candidates was 
likelier to be true to the cause. This they used to 
illustrate hy a very apt and decent similitude, of 
gaming with a sharper ; — if you cann<ff cheat as well 
as he, you are certainly undone. 

Another cast of their politics was, that of endea- 
vouring to impeach an innocent lady [Mrs. after- 
wards lady Musliam], for no reason imaginable but 
her faithful and diligent service to the queen, and 
the favour her majesty bore to her upon that ac- 
count, when others had acted contrary in so shame- 
ful a manner. What else was the crime t Had she 
treated her royal niistress with insolence or neglect 1 
Had she enriched herself by a long practice of 
bribery, and obtained exorbitant grants ? Had she 
engrossed her majesty’s favours, without admitting 
any access but through her means 1 Had she heaped 
employments upon herself, her family, and depend- 
ants! Had she an imperious haughty behaviour! 
Or, after all, was L a perfect blunder, and mistake 
of one person for another ! I have heard of a man, 
who lay all night on a rough pavement, and in the 
morning, wondering w'hat it could possibly be that 
made him rest so ill, happening to sec a feather 
under him, imputed the uneasiness of his lodging 
to that. I remember likewise the story of a giant 
in Rabelais, who used to feed upon windmills ; but 
was unfortunately choked with a small lump of fresh 
butter, before a warm oven. 

And here I cannot bift observe how very refined 
some people are in their generosity and gratitude. 
T^reis a certain great person [lord Nottingham] (I 
sWi not say of what sex), who for many years past 
was the constant mark and butt against which our 
present malccoutcnts used to discharge their resent- 
ment ; upon whom they bestowed all the terms of 
scurrility, that malice, envy, and udignation, could 
invent ; whom they publicly accused of every vice 
that can possess a human heart; pride, covetous- 
ness, ingratitu(lC) oppression, ^eacliery, dissimula- 
tion, violence, and fury, all in (he highest extremes : 
but of late they have changed their language on a 
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sudden ; that person is how the most faithful and 
just that ever served a prince ; that person, origin- 
ally differing from them in principles as far as east 
from west, but united in practice, and falling toge- 
ther, they are now reconciled, and find twenty re- 
semblances between each other, which they could 
never discover before. Tanti est, ut placeam tibi 
perire / 

But to return : — ^liow could it be longer suffered 
in a free nation, that all avenues to preferment 
should be shut up, except a very few ; when one or 
two stood constant sentry, who docked all favours 
they handed down, or spread a huge invisible net 
between the prince and subject, and through which 
nothing of value could passY And here 1 cannot 
but admire at one consequence from this manage- 
ment, which is of an extraordinary nature. Gene- 
rally speaking, princes, Who have ill ministers, are 
apt to suffer in their reputation, as well as in the 
love of the people ; but it was nqt so with the queen. 
When the sqn is overcast by those clouds he exhales 
from the earth, we still acknowledge his light and 
influence, and at last find he can dispel and drive 
them down to the horizon. The wisest prince, by 
the necessity of affairs, the misrepresentations of de- 
signing men or the innocent mistakes even of a 
good predecessor, may find himself encompassed by 
a crew of courtiers, whom time, opportunity, and 
success, have miserably corrupted ; and if he can 
save himself and his people from ruin, under the 
worst administration, what may not his subjects 
hope for, when, with their universal applause, he 
changes hands, and makes use of the best 1 

Another great objection with me against the late 
party was tl^ cruel tyranny they put upon con- 
science, by a Wrbarous inquisition, refusing to admit 
tlie least toleration or indulgence. They imposed a 
hundred tests, but could never be prevailed on to 
dispense with or lake off the smallest, or even to 
admit of occasional conformity, but went on daily 
(as their apostle Tindall expresses it) narrowing their 
terms of communion, pronouncing nine parts in ten 
of the kingdom heretics, and shutting them out of 
the pale of their church. These very men, who talk 
so much of a comprehension in religion among us, 
how came they to allow so little of it in politics, 
which is their sole religion Y You shall hear them 
pretending to bewail the animosities kept up be- 
tween the church of England and dissenters, where 
the differences in opinion are so few and incon- 
siderable ; yet these very sons of moderation were 
pleased to excommunicate every man who disagreed 
with them in the smallest article of their political 
creed, or Avho refused to recei -e any new article, 
how difficult soever to digest, which the leaders im- 
posed at pleasure to serve their own interest. 

1 will quit this subject for the present, when I 
have told one story : “ There was a great king fai 
Scythia, whose dominions were hounded on the north 
by the poor mountainous territories of a petty lord, 
who paid homage as the ki§g*8 vassal. The Scythian 
prime minister, being largely bribed, indirectly ob- 
tained his master’s consent to suffer this lord to buHd 
forts, and provide himself with arms, under pre- 
tence of preventing the inroads of the Tartars. This 
little depending sovereign, finding he was now in a 
condition to be troublesome, began to insist upon 
terms, and threatened upon every occasion to unite 
with the Tartars; upon which the prime minister, 
who began to be in pain about his head, proposed a 
match betwixt his master and the only daughter of 
this tributary lord, which he had the good luck to 
bring to pass ; and from that time valued himself as 
author of a most glorious union, which indeed was 


grown of absolute necessity by his corruption.* 
This passage, cited literally from an old history of 
Sarmatia, 1 thought fit to set down, on purpose to 
perplex little smattering remarkers, and put tliem 
upon the hunt for an application. 
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pugnocem scireut sapientc minorcra. 

Arms to the gown the victory must yield. 

I AM very much at a loss how to proceed upon thtf 
subject intended in this paper, which a new incident 
has led me to engage in. The subject I mean is 
that of soldiers and the army ; but being a matter 
wholly out of my trade, I shall handle in as cau- 
tious a manner as 1 am able. 

It is certain that the art of war has suffered great 
changes almost in every age and country of the 
world ; however, there are some maxims relating to 
it that will be eternal truths, and which every rea- 
sonable man must allow. 

In the early times of Greece and Rome the armies 
of those states were composed of their citizens, who 
took no pay, because the quarrel was their own ; 
and therefore the war was usually decided in one 
campaign ; or if it lasted longer, yet in winter the 
soldiers returned to their several callings, and were 
Yiot distinguished from the rest of the people. The 
Gothic governments in Europe, although they were 
of military institution, yet observed almost the same 
method. I shall instance only here in England: 
those who held lands m capUe of the king were 
obliged to attend him in his wars with a certain 
number of men, who all held lands from them at 
easy rents on that condition. These fought without 
pay ; and when the service was over, returned again 
to their farms. It is recorded of William Rufus, 
that being absent in Normandy, and engaged in a 
war with his brother, he ordered twenty thousand 
men to be raised, and sent over hence to supply his 
army, but having struck up a peace before they were 
dhibarked, he gave them leave to disband, upmi (Con- 
dition they would pay him ten shillings a man, which 
amounted to a mighty sum in those days. 

Consider a kingdom as a great family, whereof the 
prince is the father, and it will appear plainly, that 
mercenary troops are only servants armed, either to 
mwe the children at home, or else to defend from 
invaders the ftimily who arc olher^vise employed, 
and choose to contribute out of their stock for paying 
their defenders, rather than leave their affairs to be 
neglected in their absence. The art of making* 
soldiery a trade, and keeping armies in pay, seems 
in Europe to have had two originals^ the first was 
usurpation, when popular men destroyed the liberties 
of their country and seized the power into their own 
hands, which they were forced to maintain by hiring 
guards to bridle the people. Such were anciently 
the tyrants in most of the small statgs of Greece ; 
and such were those in several parts of Italy about 
three or four centuries ago, as Machiavel informs 
us. The other original of mercenary armies seems 
to have risen from larger kingdoms or common- 
wealths, whi^ had subdued provinces at a distance, 
and were forced to maintain troops upon them, to 
prevent insurrections from the natives. Of this sort 
were Macedon, Carthage, and Rome of old; Venice 
and Holland at this day, as well as most kingdoms 
in Europe. So that mercenary forces in a free state, 
whether monarchy or commonwealth, seem only ne- 
cessary, either for preserving their conquests (which 
in such governments it is not prudent to extend too 
|ir), or else for maintaining war at a distance. 
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In this lasti which at present is our most important 
ease» there are certain maxims that all wise govern- 
ments have observed. 

The first I shall mention is, that no private man 
should have a commission to be general for life, let 
his merit and services be ever so great ; or if a prince 
be unadvisedly brought to offer such a commission 
in one hand, let him (to save time and blood) de- 
liver up his crown with^tbe other. The Romans, 
in the height and perfection of their government, 

, usually sent out one of the new consuls to be general 
against their most formidable enemy, ai^ recalled 
the old one, who often returned before the next 
election, and, according as he had merit, was sent to 
command in some other part, which perhaps was 
continued <to him for a second, and sometimes a third 
ear. But if F.aulu8 ^miliua, or Scipio himself, 
ad presumed to move the senate to continue their 
commission for life, they would certainly have fallen 
a sacrifice to the jealousy of the people. Cssar, 
indeed (between whom and a certain general, some 
of late, with much discretion, have made a parallel) 
had his command in Gaul continued to him for five 
years, and was afterwards made perpetual Dictator, 
that is to say, general for life, which gave him the 
power and the will of utterly destroying the Roman 
liberty. But in his time the Romans were very 
much degenerated, and great corruptions had crep]^ 
into their morals and discipline. However, we see 
there still were some remains of a noble spirit among 
them; for when Csesar sent to be chosen consul, 
notwithstanding his absence, they decreed he should 
come in person, give up his command, and petere 
more mc^um. 

It is not impossible, but a general may desire such 
a commission out of inadvertency, at the instigation 
of his friends, or perhaps of his enemies, or merely 
for the benefit and honour of it, without intending 
any such dreadful consequences ; and in that case, a 
wise prince, or state, may barely refuse it, without 
showing any marks of their displeasure. But the 
revest, in its own nature, is highly criminal, and 
oi$ht to be entered so upon record, to terrify others 
in time to come from venturing to make it. 

^ Another maxim to be observed by a free state en- 
gaged in war is, to keep the military power in abso- 
lute subjection to the civil, nor ever suffer the former 
to influence or interfere with the latter, A general 
and his army are servants hired by the civil power t^ 
act, as they are directed thence, and with a commis- 
sion large or limited as the administration shall think 
^ fit ; for which they are largely paid in profit and 
honour. The whole svstem by which armies are 
governed is quite alien from the peaceful institutions 
of states at home ; and if the rewards be so inviting 
as to tempt a senator to take a post in the army, 
while he is there on his duty, he ought to consider 
himself in no other capacity. I know not any sort 
of men so apt as soldiers are to reprimand those who 
pres jme to ix^erfere in what relates to their trade. 
When they hear any^sf us in a coffeehouse wonder- 
ing that such a victory was not pursued ; complaining 
that such a town cost more men and money than it 
was worth to take it ; or, that such an opportunity 
was lost in fighting the enemy ; they presently re- 
prove us, and often with justice enough, for meddling 
with matters out of our sphere ; and clearly convince 
us of our mistakes, by terms of art that none of us 
understand. Nor do we escape so ; for they reflect 
%ith the utmost contempt on our ignorance, that we, 
who sit at home iu ease and security, never stirring 
from our firesides, should pretend irom books and 
general reason to argue upon military affkirs ; which, 
after all, if we may judge from the share of intellea 


tuals in some, who are said to excel that way, is not 
so very profound or difficult a science. But, if 
there be any weiglit in what they offer, as perhaps 
there may he a great deal, surely these gentlemen 
have a much weaker pretence to concern tihemselves 
iu matters of the cabinet, which are always either 
far above, or much beside their capacities. Soldiers 
may as well pretend to prescribe rules for trade, to 
determine points in philosophy, to be moderators in 
an assembly of divines or direct in a court of justice, as 
to misplace their talent in examining affairs of state ; 
especially in what relates to the choice of ministers, 
who are never so likely to be ill chosen as when ap- 
proved by them. It would be endless to show how 
pernicious all steps of this nature have been in many 
parts and ages of the world. I shall only produce 
two at present ; one in Ropie, the other in England. 
The first is of Cssar : when he came to the city with 
his soldiers to settle the ministi^ there was an end 
of their liberty for- ever. Thtfj^coud was, in the 
great rebellion against king Charles the First : the 
king and both houses were agreed upon the terms vf 
a peace ; but the officers of the army (as Ludlow 
relates it) set a guard upon the house of commons, 
took a list of the members, and kept all by force out of 
the house, except those who were for bringing the 
king to a trial. Some years after, when they erected 
a military government, and ruled the island by major- 
generals, we received most admirable instances of 
tiieir skill in politics. To say the truth, such formi- 
dable sticklers can have but two reasons for desiring 
to interfere in the administration ; the first is, that 
of Csesar and Cromwell, of which God forbid I 
should accuse or suspect anybody, since the second 
is pernicious enough, and that is, tc!fl|reserve those 
in power, who are for perpetuating a war, rather 
than see others advanced, who, they are sure, will 
use all proper means to promote a safe and honour- 
able peace. 

Thirdly, since it is observed of armies, that, in the 
present age, they are brought to some degree of 
humanity, and more regular demeanour to each other 
and to the world than in former times, it is cer- 
tainly a good maxim to endeavour to preserve this 
temper among them; without which they M[Ould 
soon degenerate into savages. To this end, it >v^uld 
be prudent, among other things, to forbid that de- 
testable custom of drinking to the damnation or 
confusion of any person whatsoever. 

Such desperate acts, and the opinions infused 
along with them ^ into Jieads already inflamed by 
youth and wine-^arc enough to scatter madness and 
sedition through' a whole camp. ^ So seldom upon 
their knees to pray, and so often to curse! this is not 
properly atheism, but a sort of anti-religion prescribed 
by the devil, and which an atheist of common sense 
j would scorn as an absurdity. I have heard it mcn- 
' tioned as a common practice last autumn, somewhere 
or other, to drink damnation and confusion (and 
this with circumstances very aggravating and horrid) 
to the new ministry, and to those who had any hand 
in turning out the old ; that is to say, to those per- 
sons whom her majesty has thought fit to employ in 
her greatest affairs, with something more than a 
glance against the queen herself. And if it be true 
that these orgies were attended with certain doubtful 
words of standing by their general, who, without 
question, abhorred them, let any man consider the 
consequence of such dispositions, if they should 
happen to spread. I could only wish, for the honour 
of the army, as well as of the queen and ministry, 
that a remedy had been applied to the disease, in 
the place and time where it grew. If men of such 
principles were able to propagate them in a camp, 
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and were sure of a general for life* who had any 
tincture of ambition, we might soon bid farewell to 
ministers and parliaments, whether new or old. 

I am only sorry such an accident has happened 
toward the close of a war, when it is chiefly the in- 
terest of those gentlemen, who have posts in the army, 
to behave themselves in such a manner as might en- 
courage the legislature to make some provision for 
the^, when there will be no farther need of their 
services. They are to consider themselves as persons, 
by their education, unqualified for many other stations 
of life. Their fortunes will not suffer tliem to re- 
tain to a party after its fall, nor have they weight or 
abilities to help toward its resurrection. Their 
fixture dependence is wholly upon the prince and 
parliament, to which they will never make their way 
by solemn execrations of the ministry ; a ministry 
of the queen’s own electibn, and fully answering the 
wishes of her people. This unhappy step in some 
of their brethren gj^ay pass for an uncontrollable 
argument, that politics arc not their business or their 
element. The fortune of war has raised several 
persons up to swelling titles, and great commands 
over numbers of men, which they are too apt to 
transfer along with them into civil life, and appear 
in all comparios, as if they were at the head of their 
regiments, with a sort of deportment that ought to 
have been dropt behind in that short passage to Har- 
wich. It puts me in mind of a dialogue in Lucian, 
where Charon, wafting one of their predecessors 
over Styx, ordered him to strip off his armour and 
fine clothes, yet still thought him too heavy : **fiut,” 
said he, ** put off likewise that pride and presump- 
tion, those high-swelling words, and that vain glory 
because they ^re of no use on the other side of the 
water. Thus; if ail that array of military grandeur 
were confined to the proper scene, it would be much 
more for the interest of the owners, and less offen- 
sive to their fellow-subjects. 

No. 23. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1710. 

Nqiiyit tnajorum iiiatituta tueri, sacris ceromoiuiwiue retinen 
f y' dis, sapicutu est. 

^ f — ^lluituraqac semper 

^ Stat (mirum 1) moles ~ 

A i^isp man will protect and deff'nd the rights of the chnrch ; 
whicli, in spite of the malict' of its enemies, altliougli totter- 
iiijX, and on iho brink of destruction, stands secure, to the 
admiration of all men. 

WiToEVER is a true lover of our constitution must 
needs be pleased to see wKat successful endeavours 
are daily made to restore it, in every branch, to its 
ancient form, from the languish: ig condition it has 
long lain in, and with such deadly symptoms. 

1 have already handled some abuses during the 
late management, and shall, in convenient time, go 
on with the rest. Hitherto I have confined myself 
to those of the stajte ; but, with the good leave of 
some who think it a matter of small moment, I shall 
now take liberty to say soi^ething of the church. 

For several years past there has not, I think, in 
Europe, been any society of men upon so unhapfly 
a foot as the cleigy of England, nor more hardly 
treated by those :irery persons from whom they de- 
served much better qxuirter, and in whose power 
they chiefly had put it to use them so ill. I would 
not willingly misrepresent facts ; but 1 think it gene- 
rally allowed by enemies and friend that the bold 
and brave defences made before the Revolution 
against those many invasions of our rights, proceed- 
ed principally from the clergy, who are likewise 
known to have rejected all advances made them, to 
close with the measures at that time concerting; 


while the dissenters, to gratify their ambition and 
revenge, fell into the basest compliances with the 
court, approved of all proceedings by their numerous 
and f^ulsome addresses, and took employments and 
commissions, by virtue of the dispensing power, 
against the direct laws of the land. All this is so 
true, that if ever the pretender comes in, they will, 
next to those of his own religion, have the fairest 
claim and pretensions to his favour, from their merit 
and eminent services to his supposed father ; who, 
without such encouragement, would probably never 
have been misled to go the lengths he did. It* 
should likewise be remembered, to the everlasting 
honour of the London divines, Uiat, in those dan- 
geroua times, they writ and published the best col- 
lection of arguments against popery that ever ap- 
peared in the world. At the Revolution, the body 
of the clergy joined heartily in the* common cause, 
except a few, whose sufferings, perhaps, have atoned 
for their fnistakes, like men who are content to go 
about for avoiding a gulf or a precipice, but come 
into the old straight road again as soon as they can. 
But another temper had now began to prevail ; for, 
as in the reign of king Charles the First, several 
well-meaning people were ready to join in reforming 
some abuses, while others, who had deeper designs, 
were still calling out for a thorough reformation, 
which ended at last in the ruiu of the kingdom ; so, 
After the late king’s coming io the throne, there was 
a restless cry from men of the same principles for a 
thorough revolution, which, as some were carrying 
it on, must have ended in the destruction of the 
monarchy and church. 

What a violent humour has run ever since against 
the clergy, and from what corner spread and foment- 
ed, is, 1 believe, manifest to all men. It looked 
like a set quarrel against Christianity; and if we 
call to mind several of the leaders, it must, in a great 
measure, have been actually so. Nothing was more 
common, in writing and conversatfon, than to hear 
that reverend body charged in gross with what was 
utterly inconsistent, despised for their poverty, hated 
fbr their riches ; reproached with avarice andotaxed 
with luxury ; accused for promoting arbitrary power, 
and for resisting the prerogative ; censured for their > 
pride, and scorned for their meanness of spirit. The 
representatives of the lower clergy were railed at for 
disputing the power of the bishops, by the kno^;^^.; 
mbhorrers of episcopacy, and abused for doing no- 
thing in the convocations, by those very men who 
helped to bind up their hands. The vice, the folly, 
the ignorance of every single man, were laid upon 
the character ; their jurisdiction, censures, and dis- 
cipline, trampled under foot ; yet mighty complaints 
against their excessive power ; the q^en of wit em- 
ployed to turn the priesthood itself into ridicule ; 
in short, groaning everywhere under the weight of 
poverty, oppression, contempt, and obloquy. A 
fair return for the time and money spent in their 
education to fit them for the service of the altar, 
and a fair encouragement for worthy men to come 
into the church 1 However, it may be some comfort 
to the persons of that holy function, that their divine 
Founder, as well as his harbinger, met with the like 
reception: — ‘iJohn came neither eating nor drink- 
ing, and they say he hath a devil ; the Son of Man 
came eating and drinking, and they say, behold a 
glutton and a wine-bibber,” &c. 

In this deplorable state of the clergy nothing but 
the hand of Providence, working by its glorious ins 
Btrument Uie queen, could have been able to turn 
the people’s hearts so surprisingly in their favour. 
This princess, destined for the safety of Europe, 
|nd a blessing t6 her subjects, began her ^elgn wi^ 
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a noble benefaction to the church ; and it was hoped 
the nation would have followed such an example, 
which nothing could’ have prevented but the false 
politics of a set of men who form their maxims upon 
those of every tottering commonwealth, which is 
always struggling for life, subsisting by expedients, 
and often at the mercy of any powerful neighbour. 
These men take it into their imaginalion that trade 
can never flourish unless the country becomes a 
common receptacle for all nations, religions, and 
^languages ; a system only proper for small popular 
states, but altogether unworthy and below tjic dignity 
of an imperial crown ; which, wdth us, is beat upheld 
by a monarchy in possession of its just prerogative, 
a senate of nobles and of commons, and a clergy 
established! in its due rights, with a suitable main- 
tenance by law. But these men come, with the 
spirit of shopkeepers, to frame rules for the adminis- 
tration of kingdoms ; or, as if they thought the 
whole art of government consisted in the importation 
of nutmegs and the curing of herrings. Such an 
island as ours can afford enough to support the 
majesty of a crown, the honour of a nobilit}', and 
the dignity of a magistracy; we can encourage arts 
and sciences, maintain our bishops and clergy, and 
suffer our gentry to live in a decent hospitable man- 
ner ; yet still there will remain hands siifKcicnt for 
trade and manufactures, which do always indeed 
deserve the best encouragement, but not to a degree 
of sending every living soul into the warehouse or 
the workshop. * 

This pedantry of republican politics has done in- 
finite mischief among us. To this we owe those 
noble schemes of treating Christianity as a system 
of speculative opinions which no man should be 
bound to believe ; of making the being and the wor- 
ship of God a creature of the state ; in consequence 
of these, that the teachers of religion ought to hold 
their maintenance at pleasure, or live by the aims 
and charitable Collection of the people, and he 
equally encouraged of all opinions ; that they should 
be prescribed what to teach by those who arc to 
learn <from' them ; and, upon default, have a sta/t 
and a pair of slioes, left at their door,^ with many 
X>ther projects of equal piety, wisdom and good 
nature. 

But God be thanked, they and their schemes arc 
, finished, and their places shall know them no more. 
IVhen I think of that inundation of atheism, infidc-* 
lity, profaneness, and licentiousness, which was 
likely to overwhelm us, from what mouths and 
hearts it first proceeded, and how the people joined 
with the queen’s endeavours to divert this flood, I 
cannot but reflect on that remarkable passage in the 
Bevelation, wh«re <<the serpent with seven heads** 
cast out of his mouth water after the woman, like a 
flood, that he might cause her to be carried away of 
the flood but the earth helped the woman, and the 
earth opetjied her mouth, and swallowed up the flood 
which the dragon had cast out of his mouth.” For 
the queen having chtinged her ministry suitably to 
her own wisdom and the wishes of her subjects, and 
having called a free parliament, and at the same 
time summoned the convocation by her roypl writ, 
as in all times had been accustomed ; and, soon after 
their meeting, sent a most gracious letter to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, to be communicated to 
the bishops and clergy of his province, taking notice 
of **the loose and profane principles which had 
been openly scattered and propagated among her 
subjects ; that the consultations of the clergy were 

• To give intlmatioD, like the Diitch, that it was time to 
withdraw thcmwlvei from the state. 

b The chleCi of the opposition, called a Heptarchy. < 


particularly requisite to repress and prevent such 
daring attempts, for which her subjects from all 
parts of the kingdom have shown their just abhor- 
rence; she liopes the ciideavonrs of the clergy in 
this respect will not be unsuccessful ; and, for her 
part, is ready to give them all fit encouragement to 
proceed in the despatch of such business as properly 
belougs.to them, and to grant them powers requisite 
to carry on so good a work in conclusion, ” ear- 
nestly recommending to them to avoid disputes ; 
and determining to do all that in her lies to com- 
pose and extinguish them.” 

It is to be hoped, that this last part of her ma- 
jesty*8 letter will be the first die will please to exe- 
cute ; for it seems, this very letter created the first 
dispute, the fact whereof is thus related ; — The upper 
house, having formed an address to the queen before 
they received her majesty’s letter, sent both address 
and letter together to the lower house, with a mes- 
sage, excusing their .not mentioning the letter in the 
address; because this was formed before the other 
was received. The lower house returned them, with 
a desire that an address might be formed with a duo 
regard and acknowledgments for the letter. After 
some difficulties, the same address was sent down 
again, with a clause inserted, makiilg* some short 
mention of the said letter. This the lower house did 
not think sufficient, and sent it back again with the 
same request; whereupon the archbishop, after a 
short consultation with some of his brethren, imme- 
diately adjourned tlie convocation for a mouth ; and 
no address at all was sent to the queen. 

I understand not ecclesiastical affairs well enough 
to comment upon tills matter ; but it seems to me, 
that all methods of doing service to tl^ church and 
kingdom, by means of a convocation, may be at any 
time eluded, if there be no remedy against such an 
incident. And, if this proceeding be agreeable to 
the institution, spiritual assemblies must needs be 
strangely contrived, very different from any lay senate 
yet known in the world. Surely, from the nature 
of such a synod, it must be a very unhappy circum- 
stance, when the majority of the bishops draws one 
way, and that of the lower clergy another. The 
latter, I think, are not at this time suspected, for any 
principle bordering upon those professed by enemies 
to episcopacy; and if they happen to differ from the 
greater part of the present set of bishops, I doubt it 
will call some things to mind, that may turn the scale 
of general favour on the inferior clergy’s side ; who, 
with a profound dujy to her majesty, are perfectly 
pleased with the present turn of affairs. Besides, 
curious people will be apt to inquire into the dates 
of some promotions ; to call to mind what designs 
were then upon the anvil, and thence make malicious 
deductions. Perhaps they will observe the manner 
of voting on the bishops’ bench, and compare it with 
what shall pass in the upper house of convocation. 
There is however one comfort, that, under the- pre- 
sent dispositions of the kingdom, a dislike to the pro- 
ceedings of any of their lordships, even to the num- 
ber of a majority, will be purely personal, and not 
tuAicd to the disadvantage of order. And for 
my part, as I am a true lover of the church, I would 
rather find the inclinations of the people favourable 
to episcopacy in general, than see a majority of pre- 
lates cried up by those who are known enemies to 
the character. Nor, indeed, has anything given me 
more offence for several years past, than to observe 
how some of that b^ch have been caressed by cer- 
tain persons, and mhers of them openly celebrated 
by the infamous pens of atheists, republicans, and 
fanatics. 

Time and mortality can only remedy tliese incon- 
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yeniences in the church, which are not to be cured, 
like those in the state, by a change uf ministry. If 
wc may guess the temper of u convocation from the 
choice of a prolocutor, as it is usual to do that of a 
house of commons by the speaker, we may expect 
great things from that reverend body, who have done 
themselves much reputation, by pitching upon a 
gentleman of so much piety, wit, and learning, for 
that office, and one who is so thoroughly versed in 
those parts of knowledge which are proper for it. 
[Atterbury]. I am sorry that the three Latin speeches, 
delivered upon presenting the prolocutor, were not 
made public; they might, perhaps, have given us 
some light into the disposition of each house ; and 
besides one of them is said to he so peculiar in the 
st^Le and matter, as might have made up in eutcr- 
taimneut what it wanted in instruction. 


No. 23. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 4, 1711. 

Null.*D saat occnltiores iiisidiie, qiiam em, qu«R latent in Simula- 
tionu ollicii, aut in aliqiio iioccssiiiidinis nomine. 

It i>i «>xtrem(‘ly difTioult to explore those dosijm^ which are 
conirived under the veil of duty, mid lie hid under the pre- 
tence of fi ioudsVix). 

The following answer is written in the true style, 
and with the usual candour of such pieces ; which 
I ha\e iinitated to the best of my skill, and doubt 
not blit the reader will be extremely satisfied with 
it. 

The Examiner cross-examined ; or^ A full Answer to 
the last Examiner. 

If T durst he so bold with this author, I would 
gladly ask him a familiar question : — Pray, sir, who 
made you an examiner ? He talks in one of liis in- 
sipid papers uf eight or nine thousand corruptions, 
while Avc were at the head of affairs • yet in all this 
time he has hardly produced fifty ; 

Parturiunt muntes, &c. — H ob. 

But I shall confine myself at present to his last 
paper. He tells us, the queen began her reign with 
a noble benefaction to the church. Here’s priest- 
craft with a witness ! This is the constant language 
of your highdiers, to call those who are hired to 
teach the religion of the magistrate by the name of 
the churcl# But this is not all ; for, in the very next 
line, he says, it was hoped the nation would have 
followed this example. You see the faction begins al- 
ready to speak out ; this is an open demand "for the 
abbey lands. This furious zi^dlot ^Ould have us priest- 
ridden again, like our popish ancestors ; but it is to be 
hoped the government will take timely care to suppress 
such audacious attempts ; else wc have spent so much 
blood and treasure to very little purpose, in main- 
taining religion and the Revolution. But what can 
we expect from a man who at one blow endeavours 
to ruin our trade 1 A country, says he, may flourish 
(these are his own words) without being the common 
receptacle for all nations, ||eligions, and languages. 
What ! we must immediately banish or murder 
the Palatines ; forbid all foreign merchants not only 
the Exchange but the kingdom ; persecute the dis- 
senters with fire and fagot ; and make it high trea- 
son to speak any other tongue hut English. In 
another place, he talks of a serpenkwith seven heads, 
which is a manifest corruption of the tent; for the 
words, seven headst are not mentioned in that verse. 
However, we know what serpent Jxe would mean ; a 
serpent with fourteen logs, or iifilied no serpent at 
all, but seven great men, who were the best ministers, 
the truest protestants, and the most disinterested 
patriots that ever served a prince. But nothing is so 
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inconsistent as this writer. I know not whether to 
call him a Whig or a Tory, a protestant or a papist; 
he finds fault with convocations ; says they are assem- 
blies strangely contrived, and yet lays the fault upon 
us, that we bound their hands: 1 widh we could 
have bound their tongues too. But, as fast as their 
hands were bound, they could make.a shift to hold 
their pens, and have their share in the guilt of ruin- 
ing Uie hopefullest party and ministry tliat ever pre- 
scribed to a crown. This captious gentleman is 
angry to see a majority of prelates cried up by those 
who are enemies to the character ; now I always * 
thought, that the concessions of enemies wore more 
to a man’s advantage than the praise of his friends. 
Time and mortality, he says, can only remedy these 
inconveniences in the church ; that is in oljjcr words, 
when certain bishops are dead, we shall have others 
of our own stamp. Not so fast; you are not yet so 
sure of your game. We have already got one com- 
fortable loss in Spain, although by a general of our 
own ; for joy of which our junto had a merry meet- 
ing at the house of their great proselyte, on the \cry 
day we received the happy news. One or tw'o raoro 
siicli blows would perhaps set us right again, and 
then we can employ mortality as well as otliers. He 
concludes with wishing, that three letters, spoken 
when the prolocutor was presented, were made 
public. I suppose he would be content with one, 
ifiid that is more than we shall humour him to grant. 
However, I hope he will allow it possible to have 
grace, without cither eloquence or Latin, which is all 
I shall say to this malicious innuendo. 

Having thus, I hope, given a full and satisfactory 
answer to the Examiner’s last paper, 1 shall now go 
oil to a more important affair, which is to prove, by 
several undeniable instances, that the late ministry 
and their abettors were true friends to the church. 

It is yet, I confess, a secret to the clergy wherein tliia 
friendship did consist. For information, therefore, 
of that reverend body, tliat they may never forget 
their benefactors, as well as of all others who may 
be equally ignorant, I have determined to display 
o4ir merits to the world upon that weighty aj^icle. 
And I could wish, that what I am to say w’crc to 
be written in brass, for an eternal memorial ; the 
rather, because for the future the church may en- 
deavour to stand unsupported by those patrons, who 
expired in doing it their last good office, and avIIL 
never rise to preserve it any more. 

Let us, therefore, produce the pious endeavours of 
these church defenders, who were its patrons, by 
their power and authority, as well as ornaments of 
it, by their exemplary lives. 

Fimt, St. Faul tells us, there must be heresies in 
the cliurcli, that the truth may be ^manifest ; and 
therefore, by due course of reasoning, the more here- 
sies there are, the more manifest will the truth be 
made. This being maturely considered by these 
lovers of the church, they endeavoured to propagate 
as many heresies as they could that the light of trutbi 
might shine the clearer. ^ 

Secondly, to show their zeal for the church's de- 
fence, they took the care of it entirely out of the 
hands of God Almighty (because that was a foreign 
juri8dict?on),^nd made it their own creature, depend- 
ing altpgcthOT upon them; and issued out their 
orders to Tindal, and others, to give public notice 
of it. 

Thirdly, because charity is the most celebrated of 
all Christian virtues, therefore they extended .theii^ 
beyond all bounds ; and instead of shutting the 
church against dissenters, were ready to open it to all 
comers, and break down its walls, rather than that 
^ny should want room to enter. ’The strength of a 
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state we know consists in the number of people, 
how different soever in their callings; and why 
should not the strength of a church consist in the 
same, how different soever in their creeds 1 For that 
reason, they charitably attempted to abolish tlie test 
which tied up so many hands from gcttmg employ- 
ments, in order to protect the church. 

I know very well that this attempt is objected to 
as a crime by several malignant Tories ; and denied 
as a slander by many unthinking people among our. 
selves. The latter arc apt, iu their defence, to ask 
such questions as these: Was your test ^ repealed T 
had we not a majority t might we not have done it, 
if we pleased t To which the others answer. You did 
what you could : you prepared the way, but you 
found a fatal impediment from that quarter whence 
the sanction of the law must come ; and therefore, 
to save your credit, you condemned a paper to be 
burnt, which yourselves had brought in. But, alas ! 
the miscarriage of that noble project for the safety 
of the church had another original ; the knowledge 
whereof depends upon a piece of secret history, which 
I shall now lay open. 

These church-protectors had directed a presbyte- 
rian preacher to draw up a bill for repealing the test. 
It was accordingly done with great art ; and iu the 
reamble, several expressions of civility to the esta- 
lished church ; and when it came to the qualiiica-^ 
tious of all those who were to enter on any ofHce, 
the compiler had taken special care to make them 
large enough for all Christians whatsoever, by tran- 
scribing the very words (only formed into an oath) 
which quakers are obliged to profess by a former act 
of parliament, as I shall here set them down : “ I, A. 
B., profess faith in God the Father, and in Jesus 
Christ bis eternal Son, the true God ; and in the 
Holy Spirit, one God, blessed for evermore ; and do 
acknowledge the holy scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament to be given by divine inspiration.*’ This 
bill was carried tb the chief leaders, for their appro- 
bation, with these terrible words turned into an oath : 
what should they dol Those few among them, who 
fancied they believed in God, were sure they did ndt 
believe in Christ, or the Holy Spirit, or one syllable 
of the Bible ; and they were as sure that everybody 
knew their opinion in those matters, which, indeed, 
they had been always too sincere to disguise ; how, 
therefore, could they take such an oath as that, with- 
out ruining their reputation with Tindal, Toland,* 
Coward, Collins, Clendon, and all the tribe of free- 
thinkers, and so give a scandal to weak unbelievers ? 
Upon this nice point of honour and conscience, the 
matter wae hushed, the project for repealing the 
test let fall, and the sacrament left as the smaller 
evil of the two.*. 

Fourthly, These pillars of the church, because 
the harvest was great, and the labourers few, and be- 
cause they would ease the bishops from the grievous 
trouble of laying on hands, were willing to allow 
that power t^all men whatsoever, to prevent that 
terrible consequence •of unchurching those, who 
thought a hand from under a cloak as effectual as 
from lawn sleeves. And, indeed, what could more 
contribute to the advancement of true religiqp, than 
a bill of general naturalization for priesthood I 

Fifthly, In order to fix religion in the minds of 
men, because truth never appears so feir as when 
confronted with falsehood, they directed books to be 
published, that denied the being of a God, the di- 
vinity of the Second and Third Person, the trqth of 
all revelation, and the immortality of the soul. To 
this we owe that great sense of religion, that respect 
and kindness of the clergy, and that true love of vir- 
tnei so manifest of late years among the youth of pure 



nation. Nor could anything be more discreet, than 
to leave the merits of each cause to such wise, im- 
partial judges ; who might otherwise fall under tho 
slavery of believing, by education and prejudice. 

Sixthly, Because nothing so much distracts the 
thoughts os too great a variety. of subjects, therefore 
they had kindly prepared a bill to prescribe the 
clergy what subjects they should preach upon, and 
in what manner, that they might be at no loss ; and 
this, no doubt, was a proper work for such hands, so 
thoroughly versed in the theory and practice of all 
Christian duties. 

Seventhly, To save trouble and expense to the 
clergy, they contrived that convocations should meet 
as seldom as possible ; and when they were suffered 
to assemble, would never allow them to meddle with 
any business; because, they said, the office of a 
clergyman was enough to take up the whole man. 
For the same reason, they were very desirous to ex- , 
cuse the bishops froai sitting in parliament, that they 
might bo at more leisure to stay at home, and look 
after the inferior clergy. 

I shall mention at present but one more instance 
of their pious zeal for the church. They had some- 
where lieard the maxim, that Sanguis^ martyrum eat 
semen ecclesitB ; therefore, in order to 'sow this seed, 
they began with impeaching a clergyman : and that 
it might be a true martyrdom in every circumstance, 
they proceeded as much as possible against common 
law ; which the long- robe part of the managers 
knew was in a hundred instances directly contrary 
to all their positions, and were sufficiently warned 
of it beforehand ; but their love of the church pre- 
vailed. Neither was this imiicachmcnt an affair 
taken up on a sudden ; for a certain great person, 
(whose character has been lately published by some 
stupid and lying writer,) who very much distin- 
guished himself lF.y his zeal in forwarding this im- 
peachment, had several years ago endeavoured to 
persuade the late king to give way to just such 
another attempt. He told his majesty, there was a 
certain clergyman, who preached very dangerous 
sermons, and that the only way to put a stop to such 
insolence was to impeach him in parliament. The 
king inquired the character of the man : “ O, sir,” 
said my lord, “ the most violent, hot, positive fellow 
in England ; so extremely wilful, that, I ^lieve, ho 
would be heartily glad to be a martyr.” ^he king 
answered, ” Is it so T then I am resolved to disap- 
point him;” and would never hear more of the 
matter, by which ^hat (^opeful project unhappily 
miscarried. 

I have hitherto confined myself to those endea- 
vours for the good of the church, which were com- 
mon to all the leaders and principal men of our 
party ; but, if my paper were not drawing toward 
an end, I could produce several instances of particu- 
lar ^ persons, who, by their exemplary lives and 
actions, have confirmed the character so justly due 
to the whole body. I shall at present mention only 
two, and illustrate the merits of each by a matter of 
fiict. 

That worthy patriot and true lover of tho church, 
whom a late Examiner is supposed to reflect on un- 
der the name of Verres, felt a pious impulse to be a 
benefactor to the cathedral of Gloucester ; but how 
to do it in the most decent, generous manner, was 
the questiofi. At last he thought of an expedient : 
one morning, or night, he stole into the church, 
mounted upon the'^^r, and there did that, which, 
in cleanly phrase, W^led disburdening of nature. 
He* was discovered, prosecuted, and condemned to 
pay a thousand pounds ; which sum was all em- 
* Lord Wharton had been gailty of what is hero stated. 
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ployed to support the church, as, no doubt, the 
benefactor meant it. 

There is another person, whom the same writer is 
thought to point at, under the name of Will Bigamy. 
This gentleman, knowing that marriage fees wei'e a 
considerable perquisi^^e to the clergy, found out a 
way of improYing them cent, per cent, for the good 
of the church. His invention was to marry a second 
wife, while the first was alive, convincing her of the 
lawfulness by such arguments, as he did not doubt 
would make others follow the same example. 
These he had drawn up in writing, with an inten- 
tion to publish for the general good : and it is hoped 
he may now have leisure to finish them. 


No. 24. 

THURSDAY, JAlfUARY 11, 1711. 

Bull am ita suscipiatur* ui nihil aliiid nisi pax qiiaesita videaiur. 
War should be undertaken only with a view to procure a solid 
and lasting peace. 

I AM satisfied, that no reasonable man of either 
party can justly be oifended at anything I said in 
one of my papers relating to the army. From the 
maxims I there laid down, perhaps many persons 
may conclude', that I had a mind the world should 
think there had been occasion given by some late 
abuses among men of that calling ; and they con- 
elude right : for my intention is, that my hints may 
be understood, and my quotations and allegories 
applied ; and 1 am in some pain to think, that in 
the Orcades on one side, and the western coasts of 
Ireland on the other, the Examiner may want a key 
in several parts, which I wish I could furnish them 
with. As to the Frencli king, I am under no con- 
cern at all ; 1 hear he has left off reading my papers, 
and by what ho has found in them, dislikes our pro- 
ceedings more than ever; and intends either to 
make great additions to his armies, or propose new 
terms for a peace. So false is that which is com- 
monly reported, of his mighty satisfaction in our 
change of ministry. And I think it clear, that his 
late letter of thanks to the Tories of Great Britain 
must cither have been extorted from him against his 
judgment, or was a cast of his politics to set the 
people against the present ministry, wherein it has 
wonderfully succeeded. 

But, though I have never heard, or never re- 
garded any objections made against that paper which 
mentions the army, yet I intended this as a sort of 
apology for it. And first ^.^^decla^e (because we live 
in a mistaking world) that at hinting at some pro- 
ceedings, wherein a few persona are said to he con- 
cerned, I did not intend to charge them upon the 
body of the army. I have too much detested that 
barbarous injustice among the writers of a late 
party to be ever guilty of it myself ; I mean, the 
accusing of societies for the crimes of a few. On 
the other side, I must take leave to believe that 
armies are no more exempt from corruptions than 
other numbers of men. The maxims proposed were 
occasionally introduced by the report of certain facts, 
which I am hound to believe are true, because 1 ^n 
sure, considering what has passed, it would be a 
crime to think otherwise. All posts in the army, 
all employments at court, and many others, are, or 
ought to be, given and resumed at the mere plea- 
sure of the prince ; yet when I see a g^eat ofticer 
broke, a change made in the conrt or the ministry, 
and this under the most just f|g|i^gracious princess 
that ever reigned, I must natwRy conclude, it is 
done upon prudent considerations; and for some 
great demerit in the sufferers. But then, is not the 
punishment sufficient 1 Is it generous or charitable 


to trample on the unfortunate, and expose their 
faults to the world in the strongest colours t And 
would it not suit better with magnanimity, as well 
as common good nature, to leave theifl at quiet to 
their own thoughts and repentance) Yes, without 
question ; provided it could be so contrived, that 
their very names, as well as actions, might be for- 
gotten for ever : such an act of oblivion would be 
for the honour of the nation, and beget a better 
opinion of us with posterity ; and then I might have 
spared the world and myself the trouble of' examin- 
ing. But at present there is a cruel dilemma in the ' 
case ; the friends and abettors of the late ministry 
are every day publishing their praises to the world, 
and casting reflections upon the present persons in 
power. This is so barefaced an aspersion upon the 
queen, that 1 know not how any good subject can 
with patience endure it, although he were ever so 
indifferent with regard to the opinions in dispute. 
Shall they, who have lost all power and love of the 
people, be allowed to scatter their poison 1 and shall 
not those, who are at least of the strongest side, be 
suffered to bring an antidote) And how can we 
undeceive the deluded remainder, but by letting 
them see that these discarded statesmen were justly 
laid aside; and producing as many instances to 
prove it as we can, not from any personal hatred to 
tjicm, but in justification to the best of queens. The 
many scurrilities 1 have heard and read against this 
poor paper of mine arc in such a strain, that, con- 
sidering the present state of affairs, they look like a 
jest. They usually run after the following manner: 
“ What ! Shall this insolent writer presume to cen- 
sure the late ministry, the ablest, the most faithful, 
afiid truest lovers of their country and its constitu- 
tion, that ever served a prince ) Shall he reflect on 
the best house of commons that ever sat within 
those walls ) Has not the queen changed both, for 
a ministry and parliament of Jacobites and high- 
fliers, who are selling us to FraniTe, and bringing 
over the pretender)’* This is the very sum and 
f(^cc of all their reasonings, and this is their method 
of complaining against the Examiner. In thfm, it 
is humble and loyal to reflect upon the queen, and 
the ministry and parliament she has chosen with the 
universal applause of her people ; in us, it is inso- 
lent to defend her majesty and her choice, or to an- 
swer their objections, by showing the reasons why 
tliose changes were necessary. 

The same style has been used in the late case 
concerning some gentlemen in the army. Such a 
clamour was raised by a set of men, who had the 
boldness to tax the administration with cruelty and 
injustice, that 1 thought it necessary to interfere a 
little, by showing the ill consequences that might 
arise from some proceedings, although without ap- 
plication to particular persons. And what do they 
offer in answer) Nothing hut a few poor common- 
places against calumny and informers, which might 
have been full as just and seasonable ii^a plot against 
the sacred person of the queen.* 

But by the way, why are these idle people so indis- 
creet to name those two words, which afford occasion 
of layin;;; open to the world such an infamous scene 
of subornatioti and perjury, as well as calumny and 
informing, as I believe is without example ; when a 
whole cabal attempted an action, wherein a con- 
demned criminal [Greg] refused to join with them 
for the reward of his life ) Not that 1 disapprove 
their sagacity who could foretell so long before by 
what hand they should one day fall, and therefore 
thought any mean^ justifiable by which they might 
prevent it. 

• But, waving this at present, it must be owned in 
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Justico to the army, that those violences did not pro- 
ceed so far among them as some have believed; nor 
ought the madness of a few to be laid at their doors. 
For the reit, I am so far from denying the due 
praises to those brave troops who did their part in 
procuring so many victories for the allies, that I 
could wish every omcer and private soldier had their 
full share of honour, in proportion to their deserts ; 
being thus far of the Athenians* mind, who when it 
was proposed tliat the statue of Miltiadcs should be 
set up alone in some public place of the city, said, 
they would agree to it, whenever he , conquered 
alone, but not before. Neither do X at all blame 
the officers of the army for preferring in their hearts 
the late ministry before the present, or, if wishing 
alone couid be of any use for wishing their con- 
tinuance, because then they might be secure of the 
war’s continuance too ; whereas, since afiairs have 
been put into other hands, they may perhaps lie 
under some apprehensions of a peace, which no 
army, especially in the course of success, was ever 
inclined to, and which all wise states have in such 
a juncture chiefly endeavoured. This is a point, 
wherein the civil and militarj" politics have always 
disagreed, and for that reason I affirmed it necessary, 
in all free governments, that the latter should be ab- 
solutely in subjection to the former, otherwise one 
of these two inconveniences must arise, cither to be 
perpetually in war, or to turn the civil institution 
into a military. 

I am ready to allow all that has been said of the 
valour and experience of our troops, who have fully 
contributed their part to the great successes abroad ; 
nor is it their fault that those important victories had 
no better consequences at home, though it may be 
their advantage. War is their trade and business ; to 
improve and cultivate the advantages of success is 
an affair of the cabinet; and the neglect of this, 
whether proceeding from weakness or corruption, 
according to the’ usual uncertainty of wars, may be 
of the most fatal consequence to a nation. For, 
pray let me represent our condition in such a light, 
as 1 Ifclievc both parties will allow, though perhaps 
not the consequences I shall deduce from it. We 
have been for above nine years blessed with a queen, 
who, beside all virtues that can enter into tlie com- 
position of a private person, possesses every regal 
quality that can contribute to make a people happy ; 
of great wisdom, yet ready to receive the advice of 
her counsellors ; of much discernment in choosing 
proper instruments, when she follows her own judg- 
ment ; and only capable of being deceived by that 
excess of goodness which makes her judge of others 
by herself ; frugal in her management, in order to 
contribute to the public, which in proportion she 
does, and that voluntarily, beyond any of her sub- 
jects ; but from her own nature generous and cha- 
ritable to all who want or deserve ; and in order to 
exercise those virtues, denying herself all entertain- 
ments of expose which many others enjoy. Then, 
if we look abroad, 9 it least in Flanders, our arms 
have been crowned with perpetual success in battles 
and sieges, not to mention several fortunate actions 
in Spain. These facts being thus stated, which 
none can deny, it is natural to a8k,ciiow we have 
improved such advantages, and to what account they 
have turned 1 I shall use no discouraging terms. 
When a patient grows daily worse by the tampering 
of mountebanks, there is nothing left but to call in 
the best physicians, before the case grows desperate. 
But 1 would ask whether France, or any other king- 
dom, would have made so little’ use of such pro- 
digious opportunities 1 the fruits whereof could never 
have fallen to the ground without the extremest 


degree of folly and corruption; and where those 
have lain, let the world judge. Instead of aiming at 
peace, while ^we had the advantage of the war, 
which has been the perpetual maxim of all wise 
states, it has been reckoned factious and malignant 
even to express our wishes for, it ; and such a con- 
dition imposed, as was never offered to any prince 
who had an inch of gi*Ound to dispute ; enim 
est conditio paciSf in qua cz, cum quo pacem facias^ 
nihil concedi potest? 

It is not obvious to conceive what could move 
men, who sat at home, and were called to consult 
upon the good of the kingdom, to be so utterly averse 
from putting an end to a long, expensive war, which 
the victorious, as well as conquered side, were heartily 
weary of. Few, or none of them, were men of the 
sword ; they had no share ’n the honour ; they had 
made large fortunes, and were at the head of all affairs. 
But they well knew by what tenure they held their 
power; that the qilcen saw through their designs; 
that they had entirely lost the hearts of the clergy ; 
that the landed men were against them ; that tliey 
were detested by the body of the people ; and that 
nothing bore them up but their credit with the bank, 
and other stocks, which would be neither formidable 
nor necessary when the war was at an end. For 
these reasons, they resolved to disappoint all over- 
tures of a peace, until they and their party should be 
so deeply rooted, as to make it impossible to shake 
them. To this end they began to precipitate matters 
so fast, as in a little time must have ruined the con- 
stitution, if the crown had not interposed, and rather 
ventured the accidental ciicets of their malice than 
such dreadful consequences of their power. And, 
indeed, if the former danger had been greater than 
some hoped or feared, I see no difficulty in tho 
choice, which was the same with his, who said ho 
would rather be devoured by wolves than by rats, 
I therefore still insist, that we cannot wonder at, or 
find fault with the army for concurring with the 
ministry, which was for prolonging the war. Tho 
inclination is natural in them all; pardonable in 
those who have not yet made their fortunes ; and as 
lawful in the rest as love of power or love of money 
cun make it. But, as natural, as pardonable, and 
as lawful as this Inclination is, when it is not uhder 
check of the civil power, or when a corrupt ministry 
joins in giving it too great a scope, the consequence 
can be nothing less than infallible ruin and slavery 
to the state. 

After I had fini%bcd this paper the printer sent 
me two small pamphlets, called The Management 
of the War written with some* plausibility, much 
artifice, and abundance of misrepresentations, as 
well as direct falsehoods in point of fact. These I 
have thought worth examining, which 1 shall ac- 
cordingly do, when I find an opportunity. 

No. 2dL 

THTJKSDAY, JAVOAIlY 18, 1711. 

Parva momenta in spom metnmque impelliint animos. 

Tke merest trifles influence the human mind, and impel it to 
hopo or fear. 

Hopes are natural to most men, especially to san- 
guine complexions, and among the various changes 
that happen in the course of public affairs, they are 
seldom without some grounds. Even in desperate 
cases, where it is impossible they should have any 
foundation, they often affected to keep a coun- 
tenance, and malre'an enemy think we have some 
resource which they know nothing of. This appears 
to have been for several months past the condition 
of those people, whom 1 am forced for want of other 
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phrtses to call the ruined party. They have taken 
up since their fall some real, and some pretended 
hopes. When the earl of Sunderland was discarded, 
they hoped her majesty would proceed no further 
in the change of her ministry, and had the insolence 
to misrepresent her words to foreign states. They 
hoped nobody durst advise the dissolution of the 
parliament. When this was* done, and further al- 
terations made in court, they hoped, and endea- 
voured to ruin the credit of the nation. They 
likewise hoped that we sliould have some terrible 
loss abroad, which would force us to unravel all, and 
begin again upon their bottom. But, of all their 
hopes, whether real or assumed, there is none more 
extraordinary than that in which they now would 
seem to place their whole confidence : that this great 
turn of aifairs was only oepasioujed by a short mad- 
ness of the people, from which they will recover in a 
little time, when their eyes are open, and they ^ow 
cool and sober enough to considerithe truth of things, 
and how much they have been deceived. It is not 
improbable, that some few of the deepest sighted 
among these reasoners are well enough convinced 
how vain all such hopes must be ; but for the rest, 
the wisest of them seem to have been very ill judges 
of the people's disposUious, the want of which 
knowledge was a principal occasion to hasten their 
ruin ; for surely^ had they suspected which way the 
popular current inclined, they never would have 
run against it by that impeachment. I therefore 
conclude, they generally are so blind as to imagine 
some comfort from this fkntastical opinion, that tlie 
people of England are at present distracted, but 
will shortly com^ to their senses again. 

For the service therefore of our adversaries and 
friends I shall briefly examine this point, by showing 
what are the causes and symptoms of a people’s 
madness, and how it differs from their natural bent 
and inclination. 

It is Machiavers observation, that the people 
when left to their own judgment do seldom misUke 
their true interests ; and indeed they naturally love 
the constitution they are bom under ; never desiring 
to change, but under great oppressions. However, 
they are to be deceived by several means. It has 
often happened in Greece, and sometimes in Rome, 
that those very men who have contributed to shake 
off a former tyranny, have, instead of restoring the 
old constitution, deluded the people into a worse 
and more ignominious slavery. Besides, all great 
changes have the same effects upon commonwealths 
that thunder has upon liquors, making the dregs fly 
up to the top ; the lowest plebeians rise to the head 
of affairs, and these preser^'e themselves, by repre- 
senting the nobles, and other friends to the old 
government, as enemies to the public. The en- 
couraging of new mysteries and new deities, with 
the pretences of further purity in religion, has like- 
wise been a frequent topic to mislead the people. 
And, not to mention more, the promoting false re- 
ports of dangers from atroad has often served to 
revent them from fencing against real dangers at 
ome. By these and the like arts, in conjuiictibn 
with a great depravity of manners, and a weak or 
corrupt administration, the madness of the people 
has risen to such a height as to break in pieces the 
whole frame of the best instituted governments. 
But, however, such great frenzies being artificially 
raised are a perfect force and constraint upon human 
nature ; and, uflder a wise ste^dv prince, will cer* 
tainly decline of themselves, 8(Sling like the sea 
after a storm ; and tlicn the true bent and genius of 
the people will appear. Ancient and modem story 
are full of instances to illustrate what I say. 


In our own island we had a great example of a 
long madness in the people, kept up by a thousand 
artifices, like intoxicating medicines, until the con- 
stitution was destroyed; yet the ma^nity being 
spent, and the Immour exhausted tmit served to 
foment it, before the usurpers could fix upon a new 
scheme, the people suddenly recovered and peace- 
ably restored the old constitution. 

]^om what I have offered, it will be easy to decide 
whether this late change in the disposition of the 
people was a new madness, or a recovery from an 
Old one. Neither do I see how it can be proved 
tliat such a change had, in any circumstance, the 
least symptom of madness, whether my description 
of it be right or not. It is agreed that the truest 
way of Judging the disposition of the peoi|}e, in the 
choice of their representatives, is by computing the 
county elections ; and in these it is manifest, that 
five in six are entirely for the present measures ; 
although the court was so far from interposing its 
credit, that there was no change in the admiralty, 
not above one or two in the lieutenancy, nor any 
other methods used to influence elections. The 
free, unextorted addresses, sent some time before 
from every part of the kingdom, plainly showed what 
sort of bent the people had taken, and from what 
motives. The election of members for this great 
city, carried contrary to all conjecture against the 
ifiiitcd interest of those two great bodies, the Bank 
and East India Company, was another convincing 
argument. Besides, the Whigs themselves have 
always confessed that the hulk of landed men in 
England was generally of Tories. So that this 
change must be allowed to be according to the 
natural genius and disposition of the people ; 
whether it were just and reasonable in itself or 
not. 

Notwithstanding all which, you shall frequently 
hear the partisans of the late men in power gravely 
and decisively pronounce, that the present ministry 
cannot possibly stand. Now they who affirm this, 
if they believe themselves, must ground their opinion 
uflon the iniquity of the last being so far estabjiished 
and deeply rooted, that no endeavours of honest 
men will be able to restore things to their former 
state ; or else these reasoners have been so misled 
by twenty years' mismanagement that they have 
forgot our constitution, and talk as if our monarchy 
«ud revolution began together. But the body of the 
people is 'wiser ; and, by the choice they have made, 
show they do understand our constitution, and 
would bring it back to the old form ; which, if the 
new ministers take care to maintain, they will and 
ought to stand ; otherwise, they may fall like their 
predecessors. But I think we mav easily foresee 
what a parliament, freely chosen, w^itliout threaten- 
ing or corruption, is likely to do, when no man 
should be in any danger to lose his place by the 
freedom of his voice. 

But, who are the advancers of this opinion that 
the present ministry cannot bo^^d 1 It ^ust be either 
such as are afraid to be called to an account in case 
it should hold, or those who keep offices fiom which 
others better qualified were removed, and may rea- 
sonably apprehend to be turned out for worthier 
men to come into their places ; since perhaps it will 
be necessary to make some changes that ihc public 
business of the nation may go on : or Lastly, stock- 
jobbers, who industriously spread such reports, tliat 
actions [stocks] may fall, and their friends buy to 
advaihage. 

Yet those hopes, thus freely expressed, as they 
are more sincere, so they are more supportable than 
^when they appear under the disguise and pretence 
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of fears. Some of these gentlemen are employed to 
shake their heads in proper companies ; to doubt 
where all this will end ; to be in mighty pain for the 
nation ; to show how impossible it is that the public 
credit can *be supported ; to pray that all may do 
well, in whatever hands ; but Tery much to doubt 
that the pretender is at the bottom. 1 know not 
anything sd xiearly resembling this behaviour as 
what I have often seen among the friends of a sick 
man whose interest it is tliat he should die. The 
physicians protest they see no danger, the symptoms 
arc good, the medicines answer expectation ; yet still 
they are not to be comforted ; they whisper he is a 
gone man, it is not possible he should hold out ; he 
has perfect death in his face ; they never liked his 
doctor. At last the patient recovers, and their joy 
is as falsd'as their giief. 

I believe there is no man so sanguine who did not 
apprehend some ill consequences from the late 
change, though not in any proportion to the good 
ones ; but it is manifest the former have proved 
much fewer and lighter than wer^ expected, either 
at home or abroad, by the fears of our friends or the 
hopes of our enemies. Those remedies that stir the 
humours in a diseased body arc at iirst more painful 
than the malady itself, yet certain death is the con- 
sequence of deferring them too long. Actions have 
iallen, and the loans are said to come in slowly. 
But, beside that something of this must have been, 
whether there had been any change or not ; beside, 
that the surprise of every change, for the better as 
well as the worse, is apt to affect credit for a while ; 
there is a further reason, which is plain and scanda- 
lous. When the late party was at the helm, those 
W'ho were called the Tories never put their resent- 
ments in balance with the safety of the nation, but 
cheerfully contributed to the common cause ; now 
the scene is changed, the fallen party seems to act 
from very different motives; they have given the 
word about, they will keep their money and he pas- 
sive, and in this point stand upon the same foot with 
papists and nonjurors. What would have become 
of the public if the present great majority had actqd 
thus bWing the late administration, before the others 
were masters of that wealth they have squeezed out 
of the landed men, and with the strength of which 
they would now hold the kingdom at dehance t 

Thus much I have thought fit to say, without 
pointing reflections upon any particular person,^ 
which 1 have hitherto but sparingly done, and that 
only toward those whose characters are too profligate 
for the managing of them to be of any consequence. 
Beside, as it is a talent I am not naturally fond of, 
so, in the subjects I treat, it is generally needless. 
If I display the effects of avarice and ambition, of 
bribery and corruption, of gross immorality and 
irreligion ; those who are the least conversant in 
things will easily know where to apjdy them. Not 
that I lay any weight upon tlic objections of such 
who charge me with this proceeding: it is notorious 
enough that the writers of the other side were the 
first aggressors. Nct» to mention their scurrilous 
libels, many years ago, directly levelled at particular 
persons, how many papers do now come out every 
week full of rude invectives against the 'present 
ministry, with the first and last letTers of their 
names, to prevent mistakes ! It is good sometimes 
to lei these people see that we neither want spirit 
nor materials to ^retaliate: and therefore in this 
point alone 1 shall follow their example whenever I 
find myself sufficiently provoked ; only witB one 
addition, that whatever charge^ 1 bring, either 
TOneral or particular, shall be religiously true, 
toiindcd either upon avowed facts which none can 


deny, or such as I can prove from my own know- 
ledge. 

Being resolved publicly to confess any mistakes 
I ‘have been' guilty of, I do hereby humbly desire 
the reader’s pardon for one of mighty importance 
about a fact in one of my papers said to be done in 
the cathedi-al of Gloucester.' A whole Hydra of 
errors in two words 1 For, as 1 am since informed, 
it was neither in the cathedral, nor city, nor county 
of Gloucester, but some other church of that dio- 
cese. If I had ever met any other objection of equal 
Weight, although from the meanest hands, 1 should 
certainly have answered it. * 

No. 26. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 26, 1711. 

AiaXs|£e^lV 0 i r/ya n^uxUt •rdfth ffvfAzretv \zrt rt iuMfrita, 
xiti xuTtt TeHv ffwu/ievav* 

Sumtnissa quaedatn collociiti Hufit, quorum, siimma erat de 

dominatlone sihi courirmanda. acinimicis delcuilis, conjurutio. 

They meet, they whisper together, and their whole design is to 
establish themselves in their ill-gotten power upon the ruin 
of their enemies- 

Not many days ago I observed a knot of discontented 
gentlemen cursing the Tories to hell for their uii- 
charitableness in affirming that if the late ministi^ 
had continued to this time, we should have had 
neither church nor monarchy left. They are usually 
so candid as to call that the opinion of the party 
which they hear in a coffeehouse, or over a bottle, 
from some warm young people, whom it is odds but 
they have provoked to say more than they believed, 
by some positions as absurd and ridiculous of tlieir 
own. And so it proved in this very instance ; for, 
asking one of these gentlemen what it was that pro- 
voked those he had been disputing with to advance 
such a paradox, he assured me, in a very calm man- 
ner, it was nothing in the world but that himself, 
and some others of the company, had made it ap- 
pear that the design of the present parliament and 
ministry was to bring in popery, arbitrary power, and 
the pretender ; which I take to be an opinion fifty 
times more improbable, as well as more uncharitable, 
than H*^hat is charged upon the Whigs ; because T defy 
our adversaries to produce one single reason for sus- 
pecting such designs in tl\c persons now at the 
helm ; whereas 1 can, upon demand, produce twenty 
to show that some late men had strong views toward 
a commonwealth, and the alteration of the church. 

It is natural, indeed, when a storm is over, that 
has only untiled oui‘'hou:'L' 8 , and blown down some 
of our chimneys, to consider whqt further mischiefs 
might have ensued if it had lasted longer. How- 
ever, in the present case, I am not of the opinion 
above mentioned. I believe the church and state 
might have lasted somewhat longer, although the 
late enemies to both had done their worst. I can 
hardly conceive how things would have been so 
soon ripe for a new revolution. I am convinced 
that if they had offered to make such large and sud- 
den strides, it must have come to blows ; and ac- 
cording to the computation, we have now reason to 
th^ a right one, 1 can partly guess what would 
have been the issue. Besides, we are sure the 
queen would have interposed before tliey came to 
extremities ; and as little as they regarded the regal 
authority, would have been a check in their career. 

But instead of this question, what would have 
been the consequence if the late ministry had con- 
tinued t 1 will propose another, which will be more 
useful for us to consider ; and that is, what may we 
{•reasonahly expect they will do if ever they come 
into power again t This wc know is the design and 
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endeavour of all those scribblers which daily fly 
about in their favour ; of all the false, insolent, and 
scandalous libels against the present administration, 
and of all those engines set at work to sink the ac- 
tions and blow up the public credit. As for those 
who shojv their inclinations by writing, there is one 
consideration which 1 wonder does not sometimes 
affect them ; for how can they forbear having ^ good 
opinion of the gentleness and innocence of those 
who permit them to employ their pens as they do t 
It puts mo in mind of an insolent pragmatical orator 
somewhere in Qreece, who, railing with great 
freedom at the cnief men in the state, was answered 
by one who had been very instrumental in recover- 
ing the liberty of the city, that he thanked the gods 
they had now arrived to the condition he always 
wished them in, when every man in that city might 
securely say what he pleifeed. I wish these gentle- 
men would, however, compare the liberty they take 
with what their masters used to give; how many 
messengers and warrants wontd have gone out 
against any who durst have opened their lips, or 
drawn their pens against the persons and proceed- 
ings of their juntofM and 6abals 1 How would their 
weekly writers hav^ been calling out for prosecution 
and punishn^ent t We remember when a poor 
nickname,* borronfed from an old play of Ben 
Jouson, and jn^^itioncd in a sermon without any 
particular application, was made use of as a motive 
to spur on an impeachment. But after all it must 
be confessed they had reasons to be tlius severe, 
which their successors have not : their faults would 
never endure the light ; and to have exposed them 
sooner would have raised the kingdom against the 
actors before the proper time. 

But to come to the subject I have now under- 
taken, which is, to examine what the consequences 
would be upon supposition that the Whigs were 
now restored to their power. I already imagine the 
present free parliament dissolved, and another of a 
different epithet met, by the force of money and 
management. I read immediately a dozen or two 
of stinging votes against the proceedings of the late 
ministry. The hill^ now to be repealed would then 
be re-enacted, and the birthright of an Englishman 
reduced again to the value of twclvepence. But, to 
give the reader a strong imagination of such a scene, 
let me represent the designs of some men, lately 
endeavoured and projected, in the form of a paper 
of votes. 

“ Ordered, Thai a bill he brought in for repealing 
the sacramental test. • 

“ A petition of Tindal, Collins, Clendon, Coward, 
and Toland, in behalf of themselves and many hun- 
dreds of their disciples, some of whom are members 
of this honourable house, desiring that leave may 
be given to brmg in a bill for qualifying i^theists, 
deists, and Socinians, to serve their country in any 
employment, ecclesiastical, civil, or military. 

“ Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a bill 
according to the prayer of the said petition ; and 
that Mr. Lcchmero^ do jflepare «nd bring in the 
same. ^ 

** Ordered, That a bill be brought in for removing 
the education of youth out of ihe hands of the 
clergy. 

** Another to forbid the clergy preaching certain 
duties in religion j especially obedience to princ'*8. 

“ Another to take away the jurisdiction of bishops. 

“ Anpther for constituting a general for life ; with 

/ IQ Dr. SacbevereVs serinou Godolphin bears the nick*naine 
of Viilpone. 

>> A bill fi>r a general naturuliBition. 

• One of tne managers against Dr. Sochevorel, who sammed 
ap the evidence. 


instructions to the committee that care maybe taken 
to make the war last as long as the life of the said 
general. 

** A bill of attainder against Charles duke of 
Shrewsbury,* John duke of Buckiughiim, Laurence 
earl of Rochester, sir Simon Harcourt, knight, 
Robert Harley and William Shippen, esqrs., Abigail 
Masham, spineter, and others, for high treason 
against the junto. 

“ Resolved, That Sarah duchess of Marlborough 
has been a most dutiful, just, and grateful servant to 
her majesty. i 

** Resolved, That to advise the dissolution of a 
Whig parliament or the removal of a Whig ministry, 
was in order to bring in popery and the pretender ; 
and that the said advice was high treason. 

“ Resolved, That by the original compact the 
government of this realm is by a junto, and a king, 
or queen ; but the administration solely in the 
junto. 

“ Ordered, That a hill be brought in for further 
limiting the prerogative. 

** Ordered, That it be a standing order of this 
house that the merit of elections be not determined 
by the number of voices, or right of electors, but by 
weight ; and that one Whig shall weigh down ten 
Tories. 

** A motion being made, and the question being 
put, that when a Whig is detected of manifest bribery, 
and his competitor, being a Tory, has ten to one ‘a 
majority, tliere shall be a new election ; it passed in 
the negative. 

** Resolved, That for a king or queen of this 
realm to read or examine a paper brought them to 
be signed by a junto minister is arbitrary and illegal, 
and a violation of the liberties of the people.** 

These, and the like reformations, would, in all 
probability, be the first fruits of the Whigs’ resur- 
rection ; and what structures such able artists might 
ill a short time build upon such foundations, I leave 
others to conjecture. All hopes of a peace cut off ; 
the nation industriously involved in further debts, 
t% a degree that none would dare undertak^g the 
management of affairs but those whose interest lay 
in ruining the constitution ; 1 do not see how the 
wisest prince, under such necessities, could be 
able to extricate himself. Then as to the church : 
the bishops would by degrees be dismissed, j^rst fi-om 
Ihc parliament, next from their revenues, and at last 
xiom their oflicc ; and tlie clergy, instead of their 
idle claim of independency on the state, would be 
forced to depend for their daily bread on every in- 
dividual. But what system of future government 
was designed, whetlier it were already digested, or 
would have been left for time and incidents to mature, 

1 shall not now examine. Only upoff this occasion 
I cannot help reflecting on a fact which it is pro- 
bable the rcsulcr knows as well as myself. There 
was a picture drawn some time ago representing 
five persons, as large as tlie life, sitting in council 
together, Uke a pentarchy ; a void spa^ was left for 
the sixth, which was to have^een the queen, to 
whom they intended that honour; hut her majesty 
having since fallen under their displeasure, they 
have mafle a shift to crowd in two better friends in 
her place, wAch makes it a complete 'heptarchy. 
This piece is now in the country, reserved until 
better times, and hangs in the hall among the pic- 
tures of Cromwell, Bradshaw, Ireton, and some 
other predecessors. 

T must now desire leave to say something to a 
gentleman who hafi^ been pleased to publish a dis- 
course against a paper of mine, relating to the con- 
• Altered afterwards to Jomoa duke of Ormond. 
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vocation. He promises to set me right without any 
undue reflections^ or indecent language. I suppose 
he meanSi in comparison with others who pretend 
to answer the Examiner. So far he is right ; but 
if he thinks he has behaved himself as becomes a 
candid antagonist, I believe he is mistaken. He 
says, in his title-page, my representations ai*e unfair 
and my reflections unjust: and his conclusion is 
yet more severe ; where he doubts I and my friends 
are enraged against the Dutch, because they pre- 
served us from popery and arbitrary power at the 
• Revolution ; and, since that time, from being over- 
run by the exorbitant power of France, arid becom- 
ing a prey to tlie pretender. Because this author 
seems in general to write with an honest meaning, I 
would seijously put to him the question, Whether 
he thinks I and iny friends are for popery, arbitrary 
power, France, and the pretender! 1 omit other 
instances of smaller moment, which, however, do 
not suit, in my opinion, with due reflection or de- 
cent language. The fact relating to the convoca- 
tion came from a good hand ; and I do not find this 
author differs from me in any material circumstance 
about it. My reflections were no more than what 
might be obvious to any other gentleman who had 
he^ of their late proceedings. If the notion be 
right which this author gives us of a lower house of 
convocation, it is a very melancholy one ; and to me 
seems utterly inconsistent with that of a body of 
men, whom he owns to have a negative; and, there- 
fore, since a great majority of the clergy differs from 
him in several points he advances 1 shall rather 
choose to be of their opinion than his. I fancy 
when the whole synod met in one house, as this 
writer affirms, they were upon a better foot with 
their bishops; and, therefore, whether this treat- 
ment, so extremely de haul m since their exclu- 
sion, be suitable to primitive custom or primitive 
humility toward brethren, is not my business to in- 
quire. One majr allow the divine or apostolic right 
of episcopacy, and its great superiority over presby- 
ters, and yet dispute the methods of exercising the 
lattei!^ which, being of human institution, are sub- 
ject to encroachments and usurpations. 1 know 
every clergyman in a diocese has a great deal of 
dependence upon his bishop, and owes him canoni- 
cal obedience : but 1 was, apt to think, that when 
the whole representative of the clergy met in a 
synod, they were considered in another light; aW 
least since they arc allowed to have a negative. If 
I am mistaken, I desire to be excused, as talking out 
of my trade ; only there is one thing wherein I en- 
tirely differ from this author : since, in the disputes 
about privileges, one side must recede; where so 
very iew privil^pges remain, it is a hundred to one 
odds, that the encroachments arc not on the infe- 
rior clergy’s side ; and no man can blame them for 
insisting on the small number that is left. There is 
one fact wherein 1 must take occasion to set this 
author right :^that the person [earl of Oxford, lord- 
treasurer] who first ynoved the queen to remit the 
first-fruits and tenths to the clergy, was an eminent 
instrument in the late turn of affairs ; and, I am 
told, has lately prevailed to have the sam^ favour 
granted for the clergy of Ireland.* ^ 

But I must beg leave to inform this author, that 
my paper is not intended for the management of 
controversy ; which would be of very little import 
to most readers, and only mispehd time that I would 
gladly employ tp better purposes. For where it is 
a man’s business to entertain a whole roomful, it is 
- unmannerly to apply himself to a particular person, 
and turn his back upon the rest of the company. 

• Thb tras di>ii4 by the Solicitation of Swift. , 
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Ell niitcm ett glnriai^ laus recte factornm, maenonimque in rein* 
pulilicam meritoram ; qiie cum optimi cigiuiquc. turn etiam 
multituilinls. teatimonio comprobatur. 

That is i-eal honour and true praise for glorious actions to .*i 
meritorious state, when tlicy gaift tlie commendation and 
esteem of the great, and. at the same time, the love and ap* 
probiition of the common people. 

1 AM thinking what a mighty advantage it is to be 
entertained as a writer to a ruined cause. I remem- 
ber a fanatic preacher, who was inclined to come 
into the church and take orders but, upon mature 
thoughts, was diverted from that design, when he 
considered, that tlie collections of the godly were 
a much heartier and readier penny than he could 
get by wrangling for tithes. He certainly had rea- 
son ; and the two cases sire parallel. If you write 
in defence of a fallen party you arc maintained by 
contribution, as a necessary person : you have little 
more to do than to carp and cavil at those who hold 
the pen on the other side ; you are sure to be cele- 
brated and caressed by all your party, to a man : you 
may affirm and deny what you please without truth 
or probability, since it is but loss of tif.i j to contra- 
dict you. Besides, commiseration is qften on your 
side ; a.id you have a pretence to be thought honest 
and disinterested for adhering to friends in distress : 
after which, if your friends ever happen to turn up 
again, you have a strong fund of merit toward mak- 
ing your fortune. Then, you never fail to be well 
furnished with materials, every one bringing in his 
quota, and falsehood being naturally more plentiful 
than truth : not to mention the wonderful delight of 
libelling men in power and hugging yourself in a 
corner with mighty satisfaction for wnat you have 
done. 

It is quite othe^rwise with us, who engage as vo- 
lunteers in the service of a flourishing ministry, in 
full credit with the queen, and beloved by the peo- 
ple ; because they have no sinister ends or dangerous 
designs, but pursue- with steadiness and resolution 
the true interest of both. Upon which account 
they little want or desire our assistance ; and wc 
may write *,ill the world is weary of reading, without 
[laving our pretences allowed, either to a place or a 
pension : besides, we are refused the common bene- 
fit of the party, to have our works cried up of 
course ; the readers of our own side being as ungen- 
tle and hard to please as if we writ against them : 
and our papers never make their way in the world, 
but barely in propWtioir to their merit. The de- 
sign of their labours who write on the conquered 
side is likewise of greater importance than ours: 
they are like cordials for dying men, which must be 
repeated ; whereas ours are, in the Scripture phrase, 
but meat for babes : at least, all I can pretend is, 
to undeceive tlie ignorant and those at a distance ; 
but their task is to keep up the sinking spirits of a 
whole party. 

After such reflections I cannot be angry with those 
gentlemen for perpctualfy writing against me ; it 
furnishes them largely with topics, and is, besides, 
their proper business; neither is it affectation or 
altogether scorn, that I do not reply. But as things 
are wc both act suitably to our several provinces ; 
mine is, by laying open some corruptions in the late 
management, to set those fliat are ignorant right in 
their opinions of persons and things : it is theirs to 
cover with fig-leaves all the faults of their friends, 
as well as they can. When I have produced my 
bets, and offered my arguments, I have nothing fur- 
ther to advance; it is their office 'to deny and dis- 
prove and then let the world decide. If I were as 
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they, my chief endeavour should certainly be to 
batter down the Examiner ; therefore 1 cannot but 
approve their desig^. Besides, they have another 
reason for barking incessantly at this paper : they 
have in their prints openly taxed a most ingenious 

S erson as author of it*; one who is in great and very 
eserved reputation with the world, both on account 
of his poetical works and his talents for public busi- 
ness. They were wise enough to consider what a 
sanction it would give their performances to fall 
under the animadversion of such a pen ; and there- 
fore used all the forms of provocation commonly 
practised by little obscure pedants, who are fond of 
distinguishing themselves by the fame of an adver- 
sary. So nice a taste have these judicious critics in 
pretending to discover an author by his style and 
manner of thinking ! not to mention the justice and 
candour of exhausting all the stale topics of scur- 
rility in reviling a paper, and then flinging, at a 
venture, tho whole load upon one who is entirely 
innocent ; and whose greatest fault, perhaps, is too 
much gentleness toward a party from whose leaders 
he has received quite contrary treatment. 

The concern 1 have for the ease and reputation of 
so deserving a gentleman has at length forced me, 
much against my interest and inclination, to let these 
angry people ^ow who is not tho author of the 
Examiner. Fot 1 observed tho opinion began to 
spread, and I chose rather to sacriflee the honour I 
received by it than let injudicious people entitle 
him to a performance that, perhaps, he might have 
reason to be ashamed of; still faithfully promising 
never to disturb those worthy advocates, but suffer 
them in quiet to roar on at the Examiner, if they 
or their party And any ease in it, as physicians say 
there is to people in torment, such as men in the 
guilt, or women in labour. 

However, I must acknowledge ihyself indebted 
to them for one hint, which 1 shall now pursue, 
although in a different manner. Since the fall of 
the late ministry, 1 have seen many papers filled 
with their encomiums, I conceive, in imitation of 
those who write the lives of famous men, where, 
after their deaths, immediately follow their charac- 
ters. When 1 saw tho poor virtues thus dfolt at 
random, I thought the disposers had flung their 
names, like valentines, into a hat, to be drawn as 
fortune pleased by the junto and their friends. 
There Craesus drew liberty and gratitude ; Fulvia, 
humility and gentleness ; Clodius, piety and justice ; 
Gracchus, loyalty to his princt? ; C^nna, love of his 
country and constitution ; and so of the rest. Or, 
to quit this allegory, I have often seen, of late, 
the whole set of discarded statesmen celebrated by 
their judicious hirelings for those very qualities 
which their admirers owned they chiefly wanted. 
Did these heroes put off and lock up their virtues 
when they came into employment; and have they 
now resumed them since their dismissions 1 If they 
wore them, I am sure it was under their greatness, 
and without ever once conviitclng the world of their 
visibility or influence. ^ 

But why should not the present ministry find a 
pen to praise them, as well as the lasti This is 
what 1 shaU now undertake ; and it may be more 
impartial in me, from whom they have deserved so 
little. I have without being called served them half 
a year in quality of champion ; and, by help of the 
queen, and a majority of nine in ten of the king- 
dom, have been able to protect them against a routed 
cabal of hated politicians, with a dozen of* scribblers 
at their head ; yet so far have they been from re- 
warding me suitably t(| my deserts, that to this day 
they nev^r so much as sent to the printer to inquire 
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who I was, although 1 have known a time and mi- 
nistry where a person of half my merit and con- 
sideration would have had fifty promisesi and in the 
mean time a pension settled on him, w'hereof the 
first quarter should be honestly paid. Therefore, 
my resentments shall so fkr prevail, that in praising 
those who are now at the head of affairs, I shfill, at 
the same time, take notice of their defects. 

Was any man more eminent in his profession than 
the present lord-keeper,* or more distinguished by 
his eloquence and great abilities in the house of 
commons 1 and will not his enemies allow him to be 
fully equal to the great station he now adorns 1 But 
then it must be granted that he is wholly ignorant in 
the speculative as well as practical part of p<»lygamy ; 
he knows not how to metamorphose a sober man 
into a lunatic ; he is no freethinker in religion, nor 
has courage to be patron of an atheistical book, 
while he is guardian of the queen's conscience. 
Although, after all, to speak my private opinion, I 
cannot think these such mighty objections to his 
character as some would pretend. 

The person who now presides at the council^ is 
descended from a great and honourable father, not 
from the dregs of the people ; he was at the head of 
the treasury for some years, and rather chose to 
enrich his prince than himself. In the height of 
favour and credit, he sacrificed the greatest employ- 
ment in the kingdom to his conscience and honour ; 
he has been always firm in his loyalty and religion, 
zealous for supporting the prerogative of the crown 
and preserving the liberties of the people. But then 
his best friends must own that he is neither Deist 
nor Socinian ; he has never conversed with Toland 
to open and enlarge his thoughts, and dispel the 
prejudices of education; nor was he ever able to 
arrive at that perfection of gallantry, to ruin and 
imprison the husband, in order to keep the wife 
without disturbance. • 

The present lord-stcwaid® has been always dis- 
tinguished for his wit and knowledge, is of consum- 
mate wisdom and experience in affairs, has con- 
tinued constant to the true interest of the nation, 
which he espoused from the beginning, and is every 
way qualified to support the dignity of his office ; 
but in point of oratory must give place to his pre- 
decessor. 

^hc duke of Shrewsbury^ was highly instrumental 
in bringing about the Revolution, in which service 
he freely exposed his life and fortune. He has ever 
been the favourite of the nation, being possessed of 
all the .amiable qualities that can accomplish a great 
man ; but in the agrecableness and fragrancy of his 
person, and. the profoundness of his j^oLitics, must 
be allowed to fall very short of — . 

Mr. Harley « had the honour of being chosen, 
speaker successiyely to three parliaments. He was 
the first, of late years, who ventured to restore the 
forgotten custom of treating hia prince with duty 
and respect; easy and disengage^ in private con- 
versation, with such a weight of affairs upon his 
shoulders ; of great learning, and as great a favourer 
and protector of it ; intrepid by nature as well as by 
the conseffiusness of Ills own integrity ; and a de- 
splser of monej^ pursuing the true interest of his 
prince and edantry against all obstacles ; sagacious 
to view into the remotest consequences of things, 

• S>tr Simon (i^rwaids lord) Harcourt. 

^ I.AaTono« H^e, late earl of Rochester. 

• John Sheffield, duke of Ruckingliom and Normaaliy. in the 
room of the duke of Devonshire. 

• Lord-chambcrlain. in the room of Henry de Qrey, earl, 
marquis, and duke of Kent. 

e Chancellor of the exchequer, upon the removal of lord 
Godolphin. 
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by which all difficulties fly before him ; a firm friend, 
and a placable enemy, sacrificing his justest resent- 
ments not Only to public good, but to common in- 
tercession and acknowledgment. Yet, with all these 
virtues, it must be granted there is some mixture of 
human infirmity. His greatest admirers must confess 
his dkill at cards and dice to be very low and super- 
ficial ; in horse-racing he is utterly ignorant ; then, 
to save a few millions to the public, he never regards 
how many worthy citizens he hinders fronti making 
up their plumb. And surely there is one thing never 
to be forgiven him, that he delights to hfive his table 
filled with black coats, whom he uses as if they were 
gentlemen. 

My lo»d Dartmouth • is a man of letters, full of 
good sense, good nature, and honour ; of strict virtue 
and regularity in his life ; but labours under one 
great defect, that he treats his clerks with more 
civility and good manners than others in his station 
have done the queen. 

Omitting some others, I shall close this character 
of the present ministrj' with that of Mr. St. John,** 
who, from his youth, applying those admirable talents 
of nature and improvements of art to public busi- 
ness, grew eminent in court and parliament at an 
age when the generality of mankind is employed 
in trifles and folly. It is to be lamented that he has 
not yet procured himself a busy, important coun- 
tenance, nor learned that profound part of wisdom, 
to be difficult of access. Besides, he has clearly 
mistaken the true use of books, which he has 
thumbed and spoiled w'ith reading, when he ought 
to hare multiplied them on his shelves : not like a 
great man of my acquaintance, who knew a book 
by the back better than a friend by the face, although 
he had never conversed with the former, and often 
with the latter. 

No. 28. 

THUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 

Ca^it e«t in onini procuratlone negotii et muni'ris public*,, ut 
avariti« pellatur etiam minima suspicio. 

In every employmout in every public ofllrc, it is of the utmf)st 
importance to keep ftee from even the least suspicion of 
avarice. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to such 
wild extremes as that of avarice. Those two which 
seem to rival it in this point are lust and ambition ; 
but the former is checked by difficulties and diseases, 
destroys itself by its own pursuits, and usually de- 
clines with old age ; and the latter, requiring courage, 
conduct, and fortune in a high degree, and meeting 
with a tfaocyand dangers and oppositions, suecceds 
toS seldom in an age to fall under common obser- 
vation. Or, avarice is perhaps the same passion 
with ambition, only placed in more ignoble and das- 
tardly minds, by which the object is changed from 
power to money. Or it may be that one man pur- 
sues powe? in or^r to wealth, and another wealth 
in order to power, which last is the safer way, 
although longer about ; and suiting with every pe- 
riod, as well as condition of life» is more generally 
followed. ^ 

However it be, the extremes ot this passion are 
certainly more frequent than of any other ; and often 
to a dOgree so absurd and ridiculous, that if it were 
not for their frequency, they could hardly obtain be- 
lief. The stw, which carries other fellies and vices 
beyond nature and probability, falls very* short in 
the representations of ftvarice; nor are there any 
extravagancies of this kind described by ancient or 
• He tneceeded ihd earl of Bnnderlsml aa secretary of state. 

^ Seivetory of itste« In the of Mr. Henry Boyle. < 


modern comedies, which are not outdone by a hun- 
dred instances commonly told among ourselves. 

1 am ready' to conclude hence, that a vice which 
keeps BO firm a hold upon human nature, aad 
governs it with so unlimited a tyranny, since it can- 
not wholly be eradicated, ought at least to be con- 
fined to particular objects ; to thrift and penury, to 
private fraud and extortion, and never suffered to 
prey upon the public ; and should certainly be re- 
jected as the most unqualifying circumstance for any 
employment where bribery and corruption can pos- 
sibly enter. 

If the mischiefs of this vice in a public station 
were confined to enriching only those particular per- 
sons employed, the evil would be more supportable : 
but it is usually quite otherwise. When a steward 
defrauds his lord, he must connive at the rest of the 
servants while they are following the same practice 
in their several spheres: so that in some families 
you may observe'^a subordination of knaves, in a 
link downward to the very helper in the stables, all 
cheating by concert, and with impunity. And even 
if this were all, perhaps the master could bear it 
without being undone ; but it so happens that, for 
every shilling the servant gets by iniquity, the master 
loses twenty ; the perquisites of servants being but 
small compositions for sulicring shopkeepers to 
bring in what bills tlicy please. It is exactly the 
same thing in a state : an avaricious man in office is 
in confederacy with the whole clan of his district or 
dependence ; which in modern terms of art is called 
to live and let live; and yet their gains are the 
smallest part of the public's loss. Give a guinea to 
a knavish land-waiter, and he shall connive at the 
merchant for cheating the queen of a hundred. A 
brewer gives a bribe to have the privilege of selling 
drink to the navy : but the fraud is a hundred times 
greater than the bribe, and the public is at the 
whole loss. 

Moralists make two kinds of avarice ; that of 
Catiline, alieni appetenSf sui profmus; and the 
other more generally understood by that name, 
Avhich is the endless desire of hoarding. But 1 take 
the former to be more dangerous in a state, because 
it miqgles with ambition, which 1 think the latter 
cannot ; for, although the same breast may be capa- 
ble of admitting both, it is not able to cultivate 
them ; and where the love of heaping wealth pre- 
vails, there is not, in my opinion, much to be appre- 
hended from ambition. The disgrace of that sordid 
vice is sooner ap(^to rpread than any other ; and is 
always attended with the hatred and scorn of the 
people : 80 that whenever those two passions happen 
to meet in the same subject, it is not unlikely that 
Providence has placed avarice to be a check upon 
ambition; and 1 have reason to think some great 
ministers of state have been of my opinion. 

The divine authority of holy writ, the precepts of 
philosophers, the lashes and ridicule of satirical 
poets, have been all employed in exploding this in- 
satiable thirst of mon«y' ; and all equally controlled 
by the daily practice of mankind. Nothing new re- 
mains to be said upon the occasion; and if there 
did, I must remember my character^, that I am an 
Examiner only, and not a Refonner. 

However, in those cases where tne frailties of 
particular men do nearly affect the public welfare, 
such as a prime minister of state, or a great general 
of an army, methinks there should be. some expedi- 
ent contrived to let them know impartially what is 
the world's opinion in the point. Encompassed 
with a crowd of depending flatterers, they are many 
degrees blinder to their own/auits than the common 
infirmities of human nature can plead in Hheir ex- 
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cuse. Advice dares not to be offered) or is wholly 
lost, or returned with hatred ; and whatever appears 
in public against their prevailing vice goes for no> 
thing : being either not applied, or passing only for 
libel and slander, proceeding from the malice and 
envy of party. 

l*have sometimes thought that if I had lived at 
Rome in the time of the first triumvirate, 1 should 
have been tempted to write a letter, as from an un- 
known hand, to those three great men who had then 
usurped the sovereign power; wherein,.! would 
freely and sincerely tell each of them that fault 
which I conceived was most odious, and of worst 
consequence to the commonwealth^ That to Crassus 
should have been sent to him after his conquests in 
Mesopotamia, and in the following terms : 

“To Marcus Crassus, health. 

“ If you apply, as you ought, what I now write, 
you will be more obliged to me than to all the 
world, hardly excepting your parents or your coun- 
try. I intend to tell you, without disguise or preju- 
dice, the opinion which the world has entertained of 
you ; and to lot you see I write this without any sort 
of ill will, you shall first hear the sentiments they 
have to your qdvantaire. No man disputes the grace- 
fulness of your person ; you are allowed to have a 
good and clear understanding, cultivated by the 
knowledge of men and manners, although not by 
literature ; you are no ill orator in the senate ; you 
are said to excel in the art of bridling and subduing 
your anger, and stifling or concealing your resent- 
incnts ; you have been a mo^t successful general, of 
long experience, great conduct, and much personal 
courage ; you have gained many important victories 
for the commonwealth, and forced the strongest 
towns in Mesopotamia to surrender, for which fre- 
quent supplications have been decreed by the senate. 
Yet with all these qualities, and this merit, give me 
leave to say, you are neither beloved by the patri- 
cians nor plebeians at home, nor by the officers or 
private soldiers of your own army abroad. And do 
you know, Crassus, that this is owing to a fault of 
which you may cure yourself by one minute’s reflec- 
tion t What shall I sayl You are the richest person 
in the commonwealth ; you have no male child ; 
your daughters are all married to wealthy patricians; 
you are far in the decline of life, and yet you are 
deeply stained with that odious and ignoble vice of 
covetousness. It is affirmed that you descend even 
to the meanest and most scandalous degrees of it ; 
and while yon possess so m'ny . dllions, while you 
are daily acquiring so many mot Ji, you are solicitous 
how to save a single sesterce ; of which a hundred 
ignominiouB instances are produced, and in all men’s 
mouths. I will only mention that passage of the 
buskins, which, after abundance of persuasion, you 
would hardly suffer to be cut from your legs, when 
they were so wet and cold, that to have kept them 
on would have endangered your life. 

“ Instead of using the common arguments to dis- 
suade you from this weakifbss, I will endeavour to 
convince you that you are really guilty of it, am^ 
leave the cure to your own good sense. For per- 
haps you are not yet persuaded that this is your 
crime ; you have probably never yet been reproached 
for it to your face ; and what you are now told comes 
from one unkno^vn, and it may be from an enemy. 
You will allow yourself indeed to be prudent in the 
management of your fortune ; you are not a pro- 
digal, like Clodius, or Catiline ; but surely that de- 
serves not the name of avarice. 1 will inform you 
how to be convinced. Disguise your person, go 
among the common people in Rome, introduce dis- 
courses about yourself, inquire your own character; 


do the same in your camp ; walk about in the' even- 
ing, hearken at every tent ; and if you do not hear 
every mouth censuring, lamenting, cnrsj^ig this vice 
in you, and even you for this vice, conclude yourself, 
innocent. If you be not yet persuaded, send fqy 
Atticus, Servius Sulpicius, Cato, or Brutus ; th^ 
are all your friends: conjure them to tell you. inge- 
nuously which is your great fault, and which they 
would chiefly wish you to correct; if they do not 
agree in their verdict, in the name of all the gods 
you are acquitted. 

“ When your adversaries reflect how far you are 
gone in this vice, they are tempted to talk as if we 
owed our successes not to your courage or conduct^ 
but to those veteran troops you command^ who are 
able to conquer under any general, with so many 
brave and experienced officers to lead them. 
Besides, we know the consequences your avarice has 
often occasioned. The soldier has been starving for 
bread, surrounded with plenty, and in an enemy’s 
country ; but all under safeguards and contribu- 
tions, which, if you had sometimes pleased to have 
exchanged for provisions, might, at the expense of a 
few talents in a campaign, have so endeared you to 
the army, that they would have desired you to lead 
them to the utmost limits of Asia. But you rather 
choose to confine your conquests within the fruitful 
country of Mesopotamia, whore plenty of money 
might be raised. How far that /atal greediness 
of gold may have influenced you in breaking off fli*; 
treaty with the old Parthian king Orodes, you be-^t 
can tell ; your enemies charge you with it ; your 
friends offer nothing material in }our defence ; and 
all agree there is nothing so pernicious which the 
extremes of avarice may not be able to inspire. 

“ The moment you quit this vice you will be a truly 
great man ; and still tlierc will imperfections enough 
remain to convince us you are not a god. Fare* 
well.’* ^ 

Perhaps a letter of this nature, sent to so reason- 
able a man as Crassus, might have put him upon 
ei^mining into himself, and correcting that j^tlc 
sordid appetite, so utterly inconsistent with all pre- 
tences to heroism. A jout'h in the heat of blood 
may plead, with some show of reason, that he is not 
able to subdue his lusts. An ambitious man may 
use the same arguments for his love of power ; or 
^prhaps other arguments to justify it. But excess of 
avarice has neither of these pleas to offer ; it is not 
to be justitied, and cannot pretend temptation for 
excuse. Whence can the temptation come t Reason 
disclaims it altogether, and it cannot be said to lodge 
in the blond or the animal spirits. So that I con- 
clude no man of true valour and true understanding, 
upon whom this vice has stolen unawSres, wheff he 
is convinced he is guilty will suffer it to remain in 
his breast an hour. 

No. 29. • 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY fo, 1711. 

Inultusut tu ri^eri8 Cotyttia ? 

„ Sliiill yon Cotytlo’s feasts deride, 

' ' Yet ^foly triiimph in your pr>de ? 

[In ansv’vr to the Letter to the Examiner.] 

London, Feb. 15, 1711. 

Sir — Although I have wanted leisure to acknow- 
ledge the honour of a letter you ^re pleased to 
write to me about six months ago, I have been 
very careful in obojing some of your commands, 
^and am going on as fast as I can with the rest. I 
wish you had thought fit to have conveyed them to 
me by a more private hand than that of the printing- 
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house ; for, although I was pleased with a pattern of 
style and spirit which I proposed tu imitate, yet 1 
was sorry ijic world should be a witness how far 1 
foil short in both. 

I am afraid you did not consider what an abund- 
ance of work you have cut out for me ; neither am 1 
at all comforted by the promise you arc so kind to 
make, that when 1 have performed my task, “ D — n 
shall blush in his grave among the dead, Walpole 
among the living, and even Volpoiie shall feel some 
remorse.” How the gentleman in his grave may 
have kept his countenance 1 cannot inform you, 
having no acquaintance at all with the sexton ; but 
for the other two, I take leave to assure you there 
have not^yet appeared the least signs of blushing or 
remorse in either, although some very good oppor- 
tunities have offered, if they had thought fit to 
accept them ; so that, with your permission, I would 
rather engage to continue this work until they be in 
their graves too; which 1 am sure will happen 
much sooner than the other. 

You desire 1 would collect some of those indigni- 
ties offered last year to her majesty. I am ready to 
oblige you ; and have got a pretty tolerable collec- 
tion by me, which 1 am in doubt whether to publish 
by itself in a large volume in folio, or scatter tliem 
here and there occasionally in my papers ; although, 
indeed, 1 am sometimes thinking to stifle thcfu 
altogether; beq|U8e such a history will be apt to 
give foreigners a monstrous opinion of our country. 
But since it is your absolute opinion that the world 
should be informed, 1 will, with the first occasion, 
pick out a few choice instances, and let them take 
their chance in the ensuing papers. I have likewise 
in my cabinet certain quires of paper filled with facts 
of corruption, mismanagement, cowanlice, treachery, 
avarice, ambition, and the like ; with an alphabetical 
table to save trouble. And perhaps you will not 
wonder at the . care I take to be so well provided, 
when you consider the vast expense I am at. I feed 
weekly two or three wit-starved writers, who have 
no Risible support ; besides several others who l^ve 
upon my offals. In short, 1 am like a nurse who 
suckles twins at one time, and has besides one or 
two whelps constantly to draw her breasts. 

I must needs confess (and it is with grief 1 speak 
it) that I have been the innocent cause of a great 
circulation of dulness; at the same time, I have 
often wondered how it has come to pass that these 
industrious people, after poring so constantly upon 
the Examiner, a paper writ with plain sense and in 
a tolerable style, have made so little improvement. 

1 am sure it would have fallen out quite otherwise 
with me ; for, by what I have seen of their perform- 
ances (and Pam credibly informed they are all of 
a piece), if I had perused them until now 1 should 
have b^n fit for little but to make an advocate in 
the same cause. 

Tou, sir, perhaps will wonder, as most others do, 
what end thtse angry folks propose in writing per- 
petually against tfie Examiner: it is not to beget 
a better opinion of the late ministry, or with 
auy hope to convince the' world that 1 am in the 
wrong in any one fact I relate ; they kno»,.' all that 
to be lost labour, and yet their desi^ is important 
enough : they would fain provoke me, by all sorts of 
methods within the length of their capacity, ^ to 
answer their papers ; which would render mine 
wholly useless to the public ; for, if it once came to 
rejoinder and leply, we should be all upon a level ; 
and then their work would be done. 

There is one gentleman,* indeed, who has written 

■ I>r. Hare, aflerwanb bishop of Chichester, chaplain to the 
duke of Marlborough. • 


three small pamphlets upon the management of the 
war, and the treaty of peace. These 1 had intended 
to have bestoivcd a paper in examining ; and coulu 
easily have made it appear that whatever he says oi 
truth relates not at all to the evils we complain of, 
or controls one syllable of what I have ever ad- 
vanced. Nobody that I know of did ever dispute 
the duke of Marlborough’s courage, conduct, or suc- 
cess; they have been always unquestionable, and 
will continue to be so, in spite of the malice of his 
enemicS|^.pr, which is yet more, the weakness of his 
advocates. The nation only wishes to sec him taken 
out of ill hands, and put into better. But what is 
all this to the conduct of the late ministry, the 
shameful mismanagements in Spain, or the wrong 
steps in the treaty of peace ; the secret of which wiU 
not bear the light, and is consequently by this author 
very poorly defended 1 These, and many other 
things, 1 would have shown; hut, upon second 
tlioughts, determined to have it done in a discourse 
by itself, rather than take up room here, and break 
into the design of this paper, whence I have resolved 
to banish controversy as much as possible. But the 
postscript to his third pamphlet was enough to dis- 
gust me from having any dealings at all with such a 
writer ; unless that part was left to* borne footman 
he has picked up among the hoys who follow the 
camp, whose character it would suit much better 
than that of the supposed author : at least, the foul 
language, the idle, impotent menaces, and the gross 
perverting of an innocent expression in the fourth 
Examiner, joined to that respect 1 shall ever have 
for the function of a divine, would incline me to 
believe so. But, when he turns off his footman and 
disclaims that postscript, I will tear it out aud sec 
how far the rest deserves to be considered. 

But, sir, I labour under a much greater difHculty, 
upon which I should be glad to hear your advice. I 
am worried on one side by the Whigs for being too 
severe, and by the Tories on the other for being too 
gentle. I have formerly hinted a complaint of this, 
hut having lately received two peculiar letters, 
among many others, I thought nothing could better 
represent my condition, or the opinion which the 
warm men of both sides have of my conduct, than to 
send you a transcript of each. The former is ex- 
actly in these words ; — 

** To the Examiner. 

•‘Mr. Examiner, — By your continual reflecting 
upon the conduct tlq^ late ministry, aud by your 
encomiums on the present, it is as clear as the sun 
at noon -day that you arc a jesuit, or nonjuror, em- 
ployed by tho friends of the pretender to endeavour 
to introduce popery, and slavery, and arbitrary 
power, and to infringe the sacred act for toleration 
of dissenters. Now, sir, since the most ingenious 
authors, who write weekly against you, are not able 
to teach you better manners, 1 would have you to 
know that those great and excellent men, as low as 
you think them at present, do not want friends that 
will take the first proper occasion to cut your throat, 
Ss all such enemies to moderation ought to he served. 
It is well you have cleared another person from 
being author of your cursed libels ; although, d — n 
me, perhaps after all that may he a bamboozle too. 
However, I hope we shall soon ferret you out. 
Therefore 1 advise you as a friend to let mil youi 
pen, and retire by times; for our patience is now af 
an end. It is enough to lose our power and em- 
ployments without setting the whole nation against 
us. Consider, three years is the life of a party ; 
d — ^n me, every dog has his day, and it will be our 
turn next; therefore take warning, and learn tu 
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sleep in a whole skin ; or, wheneTer we are upper- 
most, by G — d you shall find no mercy.** 

Tlie other letter was in the following terms : 


I 


“ To the Examiner. 


« Sir, I am a country member, and constantly send 
a dozen of your papers down to my electors. I have 
read them all, but, 1 confess, not with the satisfaction 
I expected. It is plain you know a great deal more 
than you write ; why will you not let us have it all 
outY We are told that the queen has b|^en a long 
time treated with insolence by those she' has most 
obliged. Pray, sir, let us have a few good stories 
upon that head. We have been cheated of several 
millions ; why will you not set a mark on the knaves 
who are guilty, and show us what ways they took to 
rob the public at such a ratel inform us how we 
came to be disappointed of peace about two years 
ago. In short, turn the whole mystery of iniquity 
inside out, that everybody may ^Tiave a view of it. 
But, above all, explain to us what was the bottom of 
that same impeachment ; I am sure 1 never liked it ; 
for at that very time a dissenting preacher in our 
neighbourhood came often to see our parson; it 
could be for no good, for he would walk about the 
barns and the ' stables, and desired to look into the 
church, as who should say, These will shortly be 
mine : and we all believed he was then contriving 
some alterations, against he got into possession. And 
I shall never forget that a Whig justice ofiered me 
then very high for my bishop's lease. I must be so 
bold to tell you, sir, that you are too favourable ; I 
am sure there was no living in quiet for us, while 
they were in the saddle. I was turned out of the 
commission, aud called a Jacobite, although it cost 
me a thousand pounds in joining with the prince of 
Orange at the Revolution. The discoveries 1 would 
have you make are of some facts for which they 
ought to be hanged ; not that I value their heads, 
but 1 would see them exposed, which may be done 
upon the owner's shouldf'rs as well as upon a pole,** 
&c. 

These, sir, are the sentiments of a whole party ofi 
one side, and of considerable numbers on the. other : 
however, taking the medium between these extremes, 
1 think to go on as I have hitherto done, although 1 
am sensible my paper would be more popular if I 
did not lean too much on the favourable side. For 
nothing delights the people more than to see their 
oppressors humbled, and all their actions painted 
with proper colours, set out in 9pen>iew; exactos 
tyrannos drtutum humerts bibit aure vulgus. 

But as for the Whigs, I am in some doubt whether 
this mighty concern they show for the honour of the 
late ministry may not be affected ; at least whether 
their masters will thank them for their zeal in such 
a cause. It is, I think, a known story of a gentle- 
man,* who fought another for calling him a son of a 
whore, that the Imly desired her son to make no 
more quarrels upon that subject, because it was true. 
For pray, sir, does it not look like a jest, that such a 
pernicious crew, after draining our wealth, and dis- 
covering the most destructive designs against on^ 
cliurch and state, instead of thanking fortune that 
tliey are got off safe in their persons and plunder, 
should hire these bullies of the pen to defend their 
reputations! I remember I thought it the hardest 
case ill the worlds when a poor acquaintance of mine, 
having fallen in among sharpers, where he lost all his 
money, and then, complaining he was cheated, got a 
good beating into the bargain, for offering to affront 
gentlemen. I believe the only reason why these 
purloiners of the public cause such a clutter to be 
made about their reputations is, to prevent inquisi- 


tions that might tend toward making them refund ; 
like those women they call shoplifters, who, when 
they are challenged for their thefts, mipear to be 
mighty angry and affronted, for fear of being 
searched. 

I will dismiss you, sir, when 1 have taken notice 
of one particular. Perhaps you may liavo observed 
in the tolerated factious papers of the week, that the 
earl of Rochester is frequently refiected on for 
having been ecclesiastical commissioner and lord- 
treasurer in the reign of the late king James. The « 
fact is true ; and it will not be denied, to his im- 
mortai honour, that, because he coidd not comply 
with the measures then taking, he resigned both 
those employments ; of which the latter was imme- 
diately supplied by a commission composibd of two 
popish lords, and the present earl of Godolphin. 

No. 30. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1711. 

Laus suroma iu fortunm bonis, nonextulisse sein potestata, non 
fuisse insoleutcm in pecunia. non se prastulisse aliis propter 
abuudantiam fortunes. 

In the goods of fortune it is tlie highest commendation to say 
that he ^as not elated in |>ower. insolent in riches, or cun* 
temptuous amid tlio overflowing of fortune. 

1 AM conscious to myself that 1 write this paper with 
zio other intention but of doing good. 1 never re- 
ceived injury from the late ministry, nor advantage 
from the present, further than in common with 
every gooj subject. Thefe were among the former 
one or two who must be allowed to have possessed 
very valuable qualities ; but proceeding by a system 
of politics which our constitution could not suffer, 
aud discovering a contempt of all religion, especially 
of that which has been so happily established among 
us ever since the Reformation, they seem to have 
been justly suspected df no very good inclinationB to 
cither. ^ 

It is possible that a man may speculatively prefer 
the constitution of another country, or a Utopia of 
big, own, before that of the nation where he is bom 
and lives ; yet, from considering the dangers of in- 
novation, the corruptions of mankind, and the fre- 
quent impossibility of reducing ideas to practice, he 
may join heartily in preserving the present order of 
things and be a true friend to the govemraeiit already 
^ttled. So iu religion, a man may perhaps have 
mtle or none of it at heart ; yet if he conceals his 
opinions, if he endeavours to make no proselytes, 
advances no impious tenets in writing or discourse ; 
if according to the common atheistical notion he 
believes religion to be only a contrivance of politi- 
cians for keeping the vulgar in awe, and that the 
present model is better adjusted than afry oth^t^to so 
useful an end; although tlie condition of such a 
man as to his own future state be very deplorable, 
yet Providence, which often works good out of evil, 
can make even such a man an instrument for contri- 
buting toward the preservation of the church. 

On the other side, I take a dtate to be truly in 
danger, both as to its religion and government, when 
a set of ambitious politicians, bred up in - hatred 
to the ctastitution and a contempt for sell religion, 
are forced updb exerting these qualities, in order 
to keep or increase their power, by widening 
their bottom rnd taking in (like Mahomet) some 
principles from every party that is in any way dis- 
contented at the present faith and settlement ; whleh 
was manifestly our case. Upon this occasion I re^ 
member to have o^ked some considerable *Whigt 
whether it did not bring a disreputation upon their 
body to have the whole herd of pzesbyteiians, inde- 
ivndents, atheists, anabaptists, deists, qu&kers, and 
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Bocinians, openly and uniTenally lieled under their 
banners) They answered that all this was absolutely 
necessary in order to make a balance against the 
Tories; antfall little enough: for indeed it was as 
much as they could possibly do, although assisted 
with the absolute power of disposing of every em- 
ployment, while the bulk of the English gentry 
kept firm to their old principles in church and state. 

■ But notwithstanding what I have hitherto said, I 
am informed several among the Whigs continue still 
so refractory, that they will hardly allow the heads 
of their party to have eutertained any ^designs of 
ruining the constitution ; or that they wouhl have 
eudeavoured it if they had continued in power. I 
beg their pardon if I have discovered a secret ; but 
who coultl imagine they ever intended it should he 
one, after those overt acts with which they thought 
lit to conclude their farce 1 But perhai)S they now find 
it convenient to deny vigorously ; that the question 
may remain, why was the old ministry changed, 
which they urge on Avithout ceasing, as if no occasion 
ill the least had been given, but that all a\ i re owing 
to thQ insinuations of crafty men practising upon llie 
weakness of an easy prince : I shall therefore offer, 
among an hundred, one reason for this change, which 
1 think would justify any monarch who ever reigned 
for the like proceeding. 

It is notorious enough how highly princes ha^e 
been blamed in the histories of all countries, parti- 
cularly of our OAvn, upon the account of their minions ; 
who have been ever justly odious to ihe people for 
their insolence and aVarice, and engrossing i he favours 
of their musters. Whoever has been the least con- 
versant in the English story cannot but have heard 
of Gaveston, the Spencers, and the earl of Oxford ; 
Avho by the excess and abuse of their poAver cost the 
princes they served, or rather governed, their crowns 
and lives. noAA'ever,in the cjisc of minions it must 
at least he acknowledged that the ])rincc is pleased 
and happy, although his subjects be aggrieved ; and 
he has the plea of friendship to excuse him, which 
is a disposition of generous minds. Besides, a wdse 
miiffou, although he be haughty to others, is humole 
and insinuating to his master, and cultivates his favour 
by obedience and respect. But our misfortune has 
been a great deal worse ; we have suffered for some 
years under the oppression, the avarice, and insolence 
of those for Avhom the queen had neither esteem nor 
friendship ; who rather seemed to snatch their oaaIi 
dues than receive the favour of their soAcreign ; and 
were so far from returning respect, that they forgot 
common good manners. They imposed on their 
prince by ui^iug the necessity of affairs of their OAvn 
creating : they first raised difficulties, and then offered 
them^ps argements to keep themselves in power. 
Th^ttnited themselves, against nature and principle, 
to a party they had always abhorred, and which was 
now content to come in upon any terms, leaving 
them and their creatures in full possession of the 
court: then* they urged the lormidable strength of 
that party, and th« dangers which must follow by 
disobliging it. So that it ,|pems almost a miracle 
how a princess thus besiegjipi^ all sides could alone 
have CQUJSige and prudence enough to, extricate 
heraelf. * • 

' And, indeed, there is a point of history relating to 
matter which well deserves to be considered, 
her majesty came tO'the crown she took into 
niV^ur and employment several persons who were 
este^bud the best friends of the old constitution ; 
amongSi^om none were reckoned further gone in 
we high (^rch principles (as tfiey are usually called) 
.^an twxi^.'fhree who had at that time most credit, 
and eA*er nmee. until within these few months, pC|p- 


sessed all powe^ at court. So that the first umbrage 
given to the Whigs, and the pretences for clamour- 
ing against France and the pretender, Avere derived 
from them. AiidT believe nothing appeared then 
more unlikely than that such different opinions 
should ever incorporate; that party having, upon 
former occasions, treated those very persons with 
enmity enough. But some lords then about court, 
and in the i[ucen's good graces, not able to endure 
those growing impositions upon the prince and 
people, presumed to interpose, and were, conse- 
quently, soon removed and disgraced. However, 
when a most exorbitant grant was proposed, ante- 
cedent to any Aisiblc merit, it miscarried in par- 
liament for Avant of being seconded by those who 
had most credit in the house ; and Avho, having 
ahvays opposed the like excesses in a former reign, 
thought it their duty tot do so still, to show to the 
world that the dislike Avas not against persons, but 
things. But thi^TVas to cross the oligarchy in the 
tendercst point ; a point Avhich outAvcighed all con- 
siderations of duty and gratitude to their prince or 
regard to the constitution ; and therefore, after 
having in several prWate meetings concerted mea- 
sures Avith their old enemies, and granted as aa'cII us 
received conditions, they began to chkhge their stjle 
and their countenance, and to put it as a maxim 
in the mouths of their emissaries, that England must 
be saved by Whigs. This unnatural league was 
aftcrAvard cultivated by another incident, 1 mean the 
act of security, and the consequences of it, Avhich 
CA'erjbofly knows ; Avhen (to use the words of my 
correspondent thb* sovereign authority was par- 
celled out among the faction, and made the purchase 
of indemnity for an offending minister. Thus the 
union of the tAvo kingdoms improved that betAveeii 
the ministry and the junto, Avhich Avas afterward 
cemented by thair mutual danger in that storm they 
so narroAvly escaped about three years ago, but, 
hoAvcAer, was not quite perfected till prince Gc orge’s** 
death; and then they went lovingly on togetiier, 
both satistled with their several shares, and at full 
liberty to gratify their predominant Liiclinatious ; 
the first, tiieir avarice and ambition ; the other, 
their models of innovation in church and state. 

Therefore, Avhoever thinks fit to reA'iAC that haffied 
question, Avhy Avas the late ministry changed 1 may 
receive the folloAving aiisAVcr, that it was become 
necessary by the insolence and avarice of some 
about the queen, who, in order to perpetuate their 
tyranny, had mad^ a ||||onBtrouB alliance Avith those 
Avho profess principles destructive to our religion 
and government. If this Avill not suffice, let him 
make an abstract of all the abuses I have mentioned 
in my former papers, and view them together ; after 
which, if he still remain unsatisfied, let him suspend 
his opinion a feiv Avccks longer. Although, after 
all, I think the question as trifling as that of the 
papists, when they ask us, Avhere was our religion 
before Luther 1 And, indeed, the ministry Avas 
changed for the same leasons that religion Avas re- 
formed ; because a thousand corruptions had crept 
Into the discipline and doctrine of the state by the 
pride, the avarice, the fmud, and the ambition of 
those who administered to us in secular afikirs. 

1 heard myself censured the other day in a coffee- 
house for seeming to glance in the letter to Crassus 
against a great man who is still in employment, 
and likely to continue so. What if I had really in- 
tended that such an application should be given it 1 
I cannot perceive hoAV I couM be justly blamed for 
80 gentle a reproof. If I saw a handsome young 
• Letter to th<* Examiner. 

Prince George of Denmark ftivoured the Tories. 
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fellow going to a ball at court with a great smut 
unou his face, could he take it ill in me to point 
out the place* and desire him* with abundance of 
good words* to pull out his handkerchief and wipe 
it off* or bring him to a glass* where he might 
]ilaiuly see it with his own eyes T Does any man 
think I shall suffer my pen to inveigh against vices, 
only because they are charged upon persons who 
are no longer in power 1 Everybody knows that 
certain vices are more or less pernicious according 
to the stations of those who possess them. For ex- 
ample* lewdncss and intemperance are not of so bad 
consequences in a town-rake as in a divine ; cowardice 
in a lawyer is more supportable than in an officer of 
the army. If 1 should had fault with an admiral 
because he wanted politeness, or an alderman for 
not understanding Greek* that indeed would be to 
go out of the way for occs|ion of quarrelling. But 
excessive avarice in a general is* I think* the greatest 
defect he can be liable to next bv'Ae want of courage 
and conduct, and may be attended with the most 
ruinous consequences, as it was in Crassus, who to 
that vice alone owed the destruction of himself and 
his army. It is the same thing in praising rneirs 
excellencies which arc mOre or less valuable, as the 
person you coinmcud has occasion to employ them. 
A man may perhaps mean honestly; jet, if he be 
not able to spell, he shall never have tiiy vote to be 
a secretary. Another may have wit and learnings 
ill a post where honesty with plain common sense 
are of much more use. You may praise a soldier 
for his skill at chess* because it is said to be a mili- 
tary game* and the emblem ofldrawing up an army ; 
but this to a treasurer would be no more a com- 
pliment than if you called him a gamester or a 
jockey. 

P.S. I have received a letter relating to Mr. 
Grecnshields ; the person that sent it may know 
that 1 will say souiethiiig to it in the next paper. 
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Q118D pnim (lomus tani gUhilis, qun> tain firma civitus cst, qiiio 
noil odiU m(|iu; disoidiis ruiiditu!i poMiit cveiti ? 

What family so estnlilished, what society so (irmly unitiM], tiiat' 
it I’aiiiiut'be broken and dissolved by intestine qnarreU luid 
di% isions ? 

Ir we examine what societies of men arc in Closest 
union among themselves* we shall find them either 
to be those who are engaged, in some evil design, or 
who labour under one coL.ino.. misfortune. Thus 
the troops of banditti in several countries abroad* the 
knota of highwaymen in our own nation, the several 
tribes of sharpers, thieves, and pickpockets* with 
many others* are so firmly knit together* that no- 
thing is more difficult than to break or dissolve their 
several gangs; so likewise those who are fellow- 
sufferers under any misfortune* whether it be in 
reality or opinion* are usually contracted into a very 
strict union ; as we mav observe in the papisU 
throughout the kingdom* under those real dif- 
ficulties which are justly put on them ; and in tt^ 
several schisms of presbyterians and other sects 
under that grievous persecution of the modem kind 
called want of power. And the reason why such 
confederacies are kept so sacred and inviolable is 
very plain ; because in each of those cdses 1 have 
mentioned the whole body is moved by one spirit 
in pursuit of one general end* and the interest of 
individuals is not crossed by each other* or by the 
whole. 

Now both these motives are joined to unite the 
high-flying Whigs at present : they have been always 


engaged in an evil design* and of late they are faster 
rivetol by that terrible calamity* the loss of power. 
So that* whatever designs a mischievous crew of dark 
confederates may possibly entertain* who will stop 
at no means to compass them* may be Justly appre- 
hended from these. 

On the other side, those who wish well to the 
public* and would gladly contribute tp its service^ 
are apt to differ in their opinions about the methods 
of promoting it ; and when their party flourishes are 
sometimes envious at those in power ; ready to over- 
value their own merit* and be impatient until it be 
rewarded by the measure they have prescribed for 
themselves. There is a further topic of contention^ 
which a ruling party is apt to fall into in relation to 
retrospections and inquiry into past misgarriages ; 
wherein some are thought too warm and zealous* 
others too cool and remiss ; while, in the mean time* 
these divisions are industriously fomented by the 
discarded faction* which* although it be an old prac- 
tice* has been much improved in the schools of the 
Jesuits* who* when they despaired of perverting ^this 
nation to popeiy by arguments or plots against the 
state* sent their emissaries to subdivide uS into 
schisms. And this expedient is now, with great 
propriety, taken up by our men of' incensed mode-* 
ration, because they suppose themselves able to 
attack the strongest of our subdivisions, and to 
^bdue u^^one after another. Nothing better re- 
sembles this proceeding than that famous combat 
between the lioratii and Guriatii, where, two of the 
former being killed, the tlmd, who remajned entire 
and untouched, was able to kill his three wounded 
adversaries* after he had divided thcmT by a stra- 
tagem. I well know with how tender a hand all 
this should be touched ; yet* at the same time* I 
think it my duty to warn the friends as well as ex- 
pose the enemies of the public weal* and to begin 
preaching up union upon the first suspicion that 
any steps are made to disturb it * 

But the tw'o chief subjects of discontent* which* 
imoii n^ost great changes in the management of 
{mbllc affairs, are apt to breed differences among 
those who are in possession* are what 1 have just 
now mentioned ; a desire of punishing the corrup- 
tion of former nianagers* and rewarding merit among 
those who have been any way instrumental or con- 
senting to the change. The first of these is a point 
«o nice that 1 shall purposely wave it ; but the latter 
1 take to fall properly within my district. By merit 
I here understand that value which every jpsan puts 
upon his own doserviiigs from the public. And I 
believe there could not be a more difficult employ- 
ment found out than that of paymaster-general to 
this sort of merit ; or a more noisy growded^laco 
than a court of judicature erected to settle ad- 
just every man's claim upon that article. I imagine* 
if this had fallen into the fancy of the ancient poets, 
they would have dressed it up after their manner 
into an agreeable fiction, and given uj a genealogy 
and description of merit* perhaji^p not very different 
from that which follow^* 

A poetical Geneay^^knA Description of Merit. 

“ That tru^Merit was the son of Virfue and Ho- 
nour ; but that there was likewise a spurious child* 
who usurped the name* and whose parent wer^ 
Vanity and Impudence. That at a distance. 
was a great resemblance between them^ and theyi^4^ 
often mistaken for each other. That the hdjdjMd' 
issue Had a loud shrill voice* which waa pernehmll^ 
employed in cravings and complaints: 
other never spoke louder than a whiwjlr, and vm 
often 80 bashful that he could not spe£^t aU. That 





/*ln'»ll g[i«at Mitemblies. th« -lilfe Merit wo 5 |^ 
^belbre the true, aikl stAivI Justin hia wey ; was con- 
ataatl/at courty O^.^eatto^eik^s leyees, or w h^iii jl ^ lpjr 
v^in some ol^itter*e ear. 'That the more ^otTfeci 
* him the more hungry and importimate he 
' he oiten passed forthe true son of Virtue a?\d. 
'Honjmr, and the for an impostor. That he 

'^08 bom dU^rfed and a dwarf^'. but by force 
'appear^ oj^andaoihe ahaperand taUer than 
I'l^'Se ; add ' that hone bpjt' those who were wlia 
idi ' aa well Ti^^Ianv could discover his 
, Utden^ pr defbrmi^. That the true Merit had beei^ 
.oftpn’&rced to the h^dignity of applying tt» rite fSdse 
' ' feshiavore^ with- those in poweri and, to keep him^ 
self stafyJiig. false Merit filled the mitc^ 
Vh'sjkib&ftwUh a crew ctf- his dependants and crea-*. 
^^t^es, ' aoqh' as projectors, ichematists* occasional 
' con'^B ip a party, prostitute ilatteren, atarreUng, 
',.U(^iterB, huffoous, shallow politicians, empty orators^. 

' .and the^ikr.; who all owned him for their patron, 
and lie gi;ew discontented if they were not h^edi« 

" Xfilh ihetaphoripal^dcscripUpn fMfe 
' dduStf calculated for most countries in Christehdbfn : 
as tp our Own^l believe it^inay He said, with a suiii*^ 
cieiit roicri’e pf charity, that wiewe fully able tp re-‘ 
'•ward evpr^'man among usjaccording to his real de- 
Se^in^ ; and I think 1 may add, without suspicioik 
, ’ of natteiy, that never any prince had a mi^stry witlffl 
^ a hettek judgment to distinguish between false and ' 
real Writ than that whicih is now at the helm ; er 
whose iiiclhiation, as^^elf as interest, was greater to 
encourage the' latter. And it ought to be observed, 
that those ^eat and excellent persons we see at the 
. head of affairs are of the queeh's own pei'soiial, vo- 
** luntary choice ; not forced upon her by any insolent 
oVejrgrown favourite, or by the pretended necessity 
pf Complying with an unruly faction. 

.'.Vet these are the persons whom those scandals to 
press, in theii*daily pamphlets and papers, opcii- 
ly revile at so ignominious a rate as I believe was 
‘ never tolerated before under any government. For 
surely no lawful power derived from a prince should 
be so far aifronted as to leave those who are in au- 
thority exposed to every scurrilous libeller : because 
in this point I make a mighty difference between 
those who are in and those who are out of power ; 
not upon any regard to their persons, but the sta- 
tions they are placed in by the sovereign. Anri .ifc 
my distinction be right 1 think 1 might appem to 
any man^hether, if a stranger were to read the in- 
vectives mich are daily published against the pre- 
sent ministry, and the outrageous fury of the au- 
thors against me for censuring the last, he would not 
conclude the Ij^higs to be at this time in full pos- 
8e8sio^6f power and favour, and the Tories entirely 
at thein^ mercy. But all this now ceases to be a 
wonder, since the queen herself is no longer spared ; 
witness the libel published some days ago, under the 
title of ** A l^etter to Sir Jacob Banks," where the 
reflections upon he^ sacred m^esty are much more 
plain and direct than ever W^iaminer thought fit 
to publish against the mostinfexious persons in a 
ministry discarded for endempfing the ruin ^f their 
prince and country. Caesar, indeed, threatened to 
huig the pirates for presuming to disturb him, while 
ne was their prisoner aboard their ship : but it was 
CWystwho did so, and he did it to a crew of public 
rwers ; and it became the greatness of his spirit, 

. tor he lived to execute what he had threatened.^ Had 
^ey been in his power and sent such a message, it 
could be imputed to nothing but the extremes of im« 
pndence, fo1|^r madness. 

] had a leU& last week relating to Mr. Green-^ 


•fplsdppid .dergyman; oT Scotland : and 
i'seeme lb he, ’u ' gentleman of that part of 
• J j^bmembef form'ei^ to have iead a print- 
ed* of. Mri„'Or6ensyelilB' case, who has been 

pro^u^ed aad.ail^chd, for ho Other reason beside 
jrekdifigdjdnCBe^lcfi aftepthe manner of the church 
f Brnrlan^ to hiji qwti eongrcgatidn, who desired it j 
ad the gentUmyit. ^Jio Writes tu ««? au.y>», 
w in Scotland .‘figailist those meetings ; 
^d'|ie adda^tli^' the seil^pce pronounced against 
Mr;’ ^reenshUldf will sQori' b^aifirmecj, if some care 
not taken to prevent ,it. X am .altogether unin- 
mnped .in the^parUCulard of 'this case, * and, besides, 
to tre^ it jXtatlv Wool{l not'bomovwithjn the compass 
Wttiy paper ; /therefore h could O^ish the gentleman 
y<mld uu4oAak« ft in a difepurse hy itself; 'and 1 
ishoutd ha glad; h^ \yOf^d^inform the puhUc in one 
fact, v^hether epi^opal useiAblies are freely allowed 
inr Scptlioiil It is notn'ioUs |hat abundance of 
their ^efergy^^ed ^thence some years ago into 
Bn^nd Irdand, as Jrom a persecution ; but it 
waa ^allih^ed by^ tfieir bnemies that they refused to 
takO'the octha ’ to goveniment, which, however, 
nond pf them i^rupUd ;arhen\tli^y came among us. 
It is somewhat dxtraordmary lo'see our Whigs add 
fiipatics .(keep auch a sar about thes sacred attof 
toleraS^, while their threthren will not allow a 
CB^nnivahte inSso near a neighbourhood ; especially 
if Vhat the gentleman insists on in his letter be true, 
that nine parts in ten of the nobility and gontr}*, and 
two ill three of the commons, arc episcopal; of 
which, one argument he offers is, the present choice 
of their reprcsentativqja in both houses, .though op- 
posed to the utmost by the preachings, threatenings, 
and anathemas of the kirk. Such usage to a ma- 
jority may, as he thinks, be of dangerous conse- 
quence; and I entirely agree with him. If these 
be the principles of the high kirk, God preserve at 
least the southern parts from their tyranny ! 
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• Garrit anilos 
Ex re falMillas. 

Never fails 

To cheer our converse with his pithy tales. 

I HAD last week sent me, by an unknown hand, a 
passage out of Plato, with some hints how to apply 
it. That author puts a fable into the mouth of 
Aristophanes, with an .account of the original of 
love ; that mankind^«VEf^ at first created with four 
arms and legs, and all other parts double to ivhat 
they arc now; till Jupiter, as a punishment for 
his sins, cleft him in two with a thunderbolt ; since 
which time we are always looking out for’our other 
half; and this is the cause of love. But Jupiter 
threatened, that if they did not mend their manners 
he would give them t’other slit, and leave them to 
hop about in the shape of figures in basso relievo. 
The effect of this last threatening, my correspondent 
im^ines, is now come to ; and that, as the first 
splitting was the original of love, hy inclining us to 
search for our other half; so the second was the 
cause of hatred, by prompting us to fly from our 
other side, and, dividing the same body into two, 
gave each slice the name of a party. 

I approve the fable and application, with this re- 
finement upon it ; for parties do not only split a 
nation but every individual among them, leaving 
each but half their strength and wit, and honesty, 
and good nature ; but one eye and ear for their 
sight and hearing, and equally lopping the rest of 
the senses. Where parties are pretty equal in a 
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state no man can perreite t>ne bad qnidity iiH.bis 
OwDi or good onf iii his adreftiarbs- Besides, part^ 
being a dry, disagreeable' subject, it renders conveiwsu- 
tion insipid oj; sdur, biid confines inveHtion* 1 
Speak not li ere of the leaders, but the Insigtdflca&t 
crowd of follpwers in a party, who have been the 
instruments of mixing it in OTery conation and elt* 
cumstance of life. As the zealots among the Jbws 
bound the law abput theit fofehead, and wi^ats, ahd 
hems of their garments, tio the women ^ aihd^ 
have got the distiilguisldng marks* of psxiy 'in weir 
inutTs, their fans, and their furbejows* ' Thb ’Whi;^ 
ladies put on their patches* in a 'different' manner 
from the Tdrics* They have made schisms in the 
playhouse, and each have their particular skids at 
the opera,; apd when a map changes his party he 
must infallibly count njpon the loss 0^ his mistress. 
1 asked a gentleman the other day how he liked 
such a lady ; but he- would npfgive me his opinion 
till I had answered him whether, were k W!h% 
or a Tory. Mr. Prior, since is Known to tisit 
the present ministry, and lay some time under a sus- 
picion of writing the Bxamindr, is no longer a man 
of wit ; his very poeips 'have contracted k stupidity^ 
many years after they were printed. * 

Having lately Ventured upon a< mVaphorical gei- 
nealogy of Merit, 1 thought ft would be prfljphr to 
add another of Paity, or rather of Faction (w avoid 
mistake), not telling the reader whether it be my 
own or a quotation, till I know how it is approved. 
But whether 1 read or dreamt it, the fable is as fol- 
lows 

** Liberty, the drughter of 0|itpression, after hav- 
ing brought forth several fair children, as Riches, 
Arts, Learning, Trade, and many others, was at last 
delivered of her youngest daughter, called Faction ; 
whom Juno, doing the office of the midwife, dis- 
torted in her biith, out of envy, to the mother, 
whence it derived its peevishness and sickly consti- 
tution. However, as it is often the nature of parents 
to grow most fond of their youngest and disagrcc- 
ablest chihlren, so it happened with Liberty; who 
doted on this daughter to such a degree that b;p 
her good will she would never suffer the girl to be 
out of her sight. As Miss Faction grew up she be- 
came so termagant and frovvard, that there was no 
eiiduriiig her any longer in hca>en. Jupiter gave 
Jier warning to be gone ; and her mother, mther 
than forsake her, took the whole family down to 
earth. She landed first in Greece ; was expelled by 
degrees through all the cities bv her daughter’s ill 
conduct ; fled afterward to Italy, and, being banish- 
ed thence, took shelter among the Goths, with whom 
she* passed into most parts of Europe ; but, being 
driven out everywhere, she began to lose esteem, 
and her daughter’s faults were imputed to herself ; 
so that, at this time, she has hardly a place in the 
world to retire to. One would wonder what strange 
qualities this daughter must possess sufiicient to 
blast the influence of so divine a mother and the 
rest of her children. She always afibeted to keep 
mean and scandalous company ; valuing nobody but 
just as they agreed with her in every capricious opi* 
nion she thought fit to take up ; and rigorously ex- 
acting compliance, though she changed her senti- 
ments ever so often. Her great employment was, 
to breed discord among friends and relations, and 
make up monstrous alliances between those whose 
dispositions least resembled each other. Whoever 
offered to contradict her, though in the most insig- 
nificant trifle, she would be sure to distinguish by 
some igpnominiouB appellation, and allow them to 
have neither honour, wit, beauty, learning, honesty, 
or common sense. She intruded into all companies 


At the most unseasohabie times ; mixed at bkils^ 
sembliQ& and otheir parties of 'pleasure) banntqd 
ever^mcehouse and bookseller's shop ; and bjrte 
perpHu fialkiag filled all places witfapdfsttUrblQice.' 
afirnglPRlsion t she bussed about the merchant iii 
the Exchange^ the divine in his pulpit, and ttie 
shopkeeper behind Ms counter. Above all, she frek" 
quented public assemblies, where sl^sat in 
shtqie of an obscene, ominous bird, resJy'to pronmt^ 
her ftdends as they spoke," * A 

If I understand this ftble of Faction right, it ou^t 
to be applied to those who set themselves up'^sg^st*. 
the true interest and conetitu^n of their country^* 
which I wish the undertakers for the fate 
would please to take notice of, or teU us by what 
figure of speech they pretend to call so great and Un-^ 
forced a majority, with the queen at their head, by the 
name of the Faction, which is not unlike tbo^ phrase 
of the Nonjurors, who, dignifying ona or two 
prived bishops, and half a score eleigytnen o^ fhe 
sajno stamp, with the title of the Ohurch of Englandv 
exclude all the rest as s^smatics r or like the pres^' 
bytOrians, ra}iug the same accpeatlon, .with Aquai 
justice, agkinst the established relimon. ^ 

And here it may be worth inquiring what are the 
true characteristics of a fa^on,^or how it is tp be 
distinguished firom that groat body of the people who 
ark friends to the constitution 1 The headi of a fac- 
p&n are usually a set of upstarts, or men ruined In 
their fortunes, whom some great changpe in a govern- 
ment did at first, out of thcigpbscurity, produde upon 
the stage. They associate thbmselves with those 
wh» dislike the old establishment, religious and 
^vil. They are full of new schemes in politics and> 
divinity ; they have an incurable hatred against the^ 
old nobility, and strengthen their party by dependants 
raised from the lowest of the people. They haW 
se^eial ways of working themsclTes into power; hut». 
thc) arc sure to be called when a corrupt admimd.'/ 
tration wants to be supported against those whq are", 
endeavouring at a reformation ; and they firmly ob- 
serve that celebrated maxim of preserving power by« 
th% same arts by which it is attained. They act with 
the spirit of 'those who believe their time is but 
short ; and their first care is to heap up immense 
riches at the public expense, in which they have two 
ends beside that common one of insatiable avarice, 
which are, to make themselves necessary, and to 
commonwealth in dcpondence.^Thus they 
hope"* io compass their design, which is, instead of 
fitting their principles to the constitutioDq^ to alter 
and adjust the constitution to their own pernicious 
principles. 

It is easy determining by this test to which side 
the name of faction moot properly belongs.^ But, 
however, 1 will giie them any system of law or regal 
government, from William the Conqueror W this 
present time, to try whether they can tally it with 
their late models ; excepting only that of Cromwell, 
whom, perhaps, they wiU reckon for a monarch. 

If the present ministry, and sojgreat a majority in 
the parliament and kjtojo m, be only a faction, it 
must appear by somsj^Skns which answer the idea 
we usually conceive^Rlm that word. Have they 
abused the prerogatives of the prince, or mvaded tha 
rights and liberties of the subject! Have they of- 
fered at any dangerous itinnvations^' in church or* 
state 1 H ave they broached any doctrines of herc^, 
rebellion, or tyranny! Have any of them treaM 
their sovereign with insolence, engrossed and sold ail 
her favours, or deceived her by base, gross misrepre- 
sentations of her most faithful servants ! These are 
the arts of a faction, and whoever has glMfitiBed them, 
they and their followers must take up wKn the name. 
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It it usually raekened a Wkig principle to appeal 
to the people ; but that is only when they haTC been 
80 wise as to poison their understandings beibre^nd. 
Will they now stand to this appeal, and be deter- 
mined by their vox popuU to which side their title 
of faction belongs t And that the people are now 
left to the natural freedom of their understanding 
and choice^ belieye their adversaries will hardly 
deny. ThcT^ill now refuse this appeal, and it is 
reasonable they should ; and I will further add, that, 
if our people resembled the old Grecians, there 
might Im danger in such a trial. A pragmatical 
orator told a great man at Athens, that whenever 
the peoplb were in their rage they would certainly 
tear him to pieces : Yes, says the other, and they 
will do the same to you whenever they are in their 
wits. But, God be thanked, our populace is more 
merciful in their nature, and at present under better 
direction ; and the orators among us ha^e attempted 
to confound both prerogative and law in their sove- 
Tdign’s presence, and before the highest court of 
judicature, without any hazard to their persons. 

No. 33. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1711. 

Non est ea medirina, cum .san<T parti corporis scalpel I urn adhi- 
hetiir. atque iutc^iae; cariiificina est et cnidelitas. 
nii^oiitur reipublicffi. qui exsecant pcateiu aliquum. tauijuam 
Htrqmam civitatis. 

To apply tho knife to a sounded healthy part of the hotly, is 
buteneTy and cruelt>', not real suiKery. Tho% ate the trhe 
physicians and surj^coiks of a state a ho cut olf the pesh* of 
■ocKty, like aeiis irom the human body. ^ 

I AM diverted from the general subject of my dis- 
courses, to reflect upon an event of a very extraor- 
dinary and surprising nature. A great minister, in 
high confidence with the queen, under whose ma- 
nagement the weight of affairs at present is in a great 
measure supposed to lie, sitting in council, in a 
royal palace, with a dozen of the chief officers of the 
state, is stabbed at the very board in the execution 
of hj^ office by the hand of a French papist, thg.i 
under examination for high treason^ the assassin 
redoubles his blow to make sure work, and, con- 
cluding the chancellor' was despatched, goes on 
with the same lage to murder a principal secretary 
of state and that whole noble assembly are forced to 
rise and draw their swords in their own defence, a| 
if a wild beast had been let louse among them. 

This &ct has some circumstances of aggravation 
not to b^'aralleled by any of the like kind we meet 
with in mstory. CsBsar’s murder, being performed 
in the senate, comes nearest to the case ; but that 
was an affair concerted by great numbers of the 
chief . senator^ who were likewise the actors in it, 
and net the work of a vile single ruffian. Harry the 
Third of France was stabbed by an enthusiastic 
fHar, whom he suffered to approach his person v^hlle 
those who attended him stood at some distanj^e. 
His successor met the same ffite in a coach, where 
neither he nor hitr nobleg, ' y jjt jteb a confinement, 
were able to defend thems^|PlTft our own coun^ 
we have, I think, but one fflHIsce of this sort which 
has made any noise ; I meaii that of Feltan about 
fourscore years ago, but he took thd*opportunity to 
stab the d&e of Buckingham to passing through a 
dark lobby from one room to another. The blow 
iwpeither seen nor heard, and the murderer might 
We' escaped if his own concern and horror, as it 
If usual to such cases, had not betrayed hiim Be- 

' duncelkw of the sxcboquer, afterword 

- esnmOxlord,, 

’■ Joho, aftetwiud lord Bobagbfoke. 


sides, that act of Felton will admit of some extenu- 
ation, from the motives he is said to have had ; but 
this attempt of Gtriscard seems to have dutdone them 
all in every heightcuiug circumstance, except the 
difference oi persons between a king and a great 
minister: for 1 give no allowance at all to the differ- 
ence of success (which, however, is yet uncertain 
and depending), nor think it the least alleviation to 
the crime, whatever it may be to the punishment. 

1 am sensible it is ill arguing from particulars to 
generals, and that we ought not to charge upon a 
nation the crimes of a few desperate villains it is so 
unfortunate to produce; yet at the same time it must 
be avowed that the French have, for these last cen- 
turies, been somewhat too liberal of their daggers 
upon the persons of tlieir greatest men^ such as the 
admiral de Coligny, the dukes of Guise, father and 
son, and the two kings I last mentioned. I have 
sometimes wondered how a people whose genius 
seems wholly tursi^d to singing and dancing and 
prating, to vanity and impertinence ; who lay so much 
weight upon modes, and gestures; whose essen- 
tialities are generally so very superficial; who are 
usually so serious upon trifles, and so triflingupon what 
is serious, have been capable of committing such solid 
villanies, more suitable to the gravity of a Spaniard, 
or the silence and tlioiightfulness of an Italian : un- 
less it be, that in a nation naturally so full of them- 
selves, and of so restless imaginations, when any of 
them happen to be of a morose and gloomy consti- 
tution, that huddle of confused thoughts, for want of 
evaporating, usually terminates in rage or despair. 
D* Avila observes tha^ Jacques Clement' was a sort 
of bufibon, whom the rest of the friars used to make 
sport with ; but at last, giving his folly a serious 
turn, it ended in enthusiasm, and qualified him fur 
that desperate act of murdering his king. 

But in the marquis de Guiscard there seems to 
have been a complication of ingredients for such an 
attempt. He had committed several enormities in 
France, was extremely prodigal and vicious, of a 
dark melanclioly complexion and cloudy countc- 
qpnee, such as in vulgar physiognomy is called an 
ill look. For the rest, his talents were very mean, 
having a sort of inferior cunning, but very small 
abilities ; so that a great man of the late ministry, 
by whom he was invited over, and with much dis- 
cretion raised at first step from a profligate popish 
priest'to a lieutenant-general and colonel of a regi- 
ment of horse, was at last forced to drop him lor 
shame. . 

Had such an accffibflFhappencd under that minis- 
try, and to so considerable a member of it, they 
would have immediately charged it upon the whole 
body of those they are pleased to call the faction. 
This would have been styled a high-church principle ; 
the clergy would have been accused as promoters 
and abettors of the fact; committees would have 
been sent to promise the criminal his life provided 
they might have liberty to direct and dictate his con- 
feftion ; and a black li^ would have been printed 
of all those who had been ever seen in the mur- 
derer’s company. But the present men in power 
hate and despise all such detestable arts, which they 
might now turn upon their adversaries with much 
more plausibility toan ever these did their honour- 
able negotiations with Greg.^ 

And here it may be woi& observing how unani- 

• The monk who assHMinated Henry HI. of France. 

' William Greg, an under clerk to Mr. secretary Harley, waa 
detected in a correspondence with Monsieur Chamillard, one of 
the French king's ministers, to whom he transmitted the pfo* 
ceedinnof both houses of parliament with respect to the aug- 
meotatioa of the British fbmes and other payers of gnat in. 
portance. 
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mous a concurrence there is between some persons 
once in great power and a French papist; both 
agreeing in the great end of taking away Mr. Har- 
ley's life, though difiering in their methods ; the first 
proceeding by subornation, the other by violence ; 
wlicrein Guiscard seems to have the advantage, as 
aiming no further than his life, while the others 
designed to destroy at once both that and his reputa- 
tion. The malice of both against this gentleman 
seems to have risen from the same cause — his dis- 
covering designs against the government. It was 
Mr. Harley who detected the treasonable correspond- 
ence of Greg, and secured him betimes, when a 
certain great man who shall be nameless had, out 
of the depth of his politics, sent him a caution to 
make his escape, which would certainly have fixed 
the appearance of guilt upon Mr. Harley ; but when 
that was prevented, they would have enticed the con- 
demned criminal with promise of a pardon, to write 
and sign an accusation agiiinst tha secretary : but, to 
use Greg's own expression, his death was nothing 
near so ignominious as would have been such a life 
that must be saved by prostituting his conscience. 
The same gentleman now lies stabbed by his other 
enemy, a popish spy, whose treason he has discovered. 
God preserve tne rest of her niajesty^s ministers from 
such protestants, and from such papists ! 

1 shall take occasion to hint at some particularities 
in this surprising fact for the sake of those at a dis- 
tance, or who may not be thoroughly informed. The 
murderer confessed in Newgate that his chief design 
was against Mr. secretary St. John, who happened 
to change scats with Mr. Hdrley for more conve- 
nience of examining the criminal: and being asked 
what provoked him to stab the chancellor, he said 
that, not being able to come at the secretary as he in- 
tended, it was some satisfaction to mxirder the per- 
son whom he thought Mr. St. John loved best. 

And here, if Mr. Harley has still any enemies left, 
whom his blood spilt in the public service cannot re- 
concile, 1 hope they will at least admire his magiia- 
liimity, which is a quality esteemed even in an ene- 
my ; and I think there are few greater instances tf 
it to be found in story. After the W'ound was given 
he was observed neither to change his countenance 
nor discover any concern or disorder in his speech. 
He rose uj) and walked about the room while he was 
able with the greatest tranquillity during the h(|ightof 
tlie confusion. 'When the surgeon came, he took him 
aside and desired he w-ould inform him freely whether 
the wound were mortal, be^a,URO in that case he said 
he had some affairs to settle relating to his family. 
The blade of the penknife, broken by the violence 
of the iflow against the rib, within a quarter of an 
inch of the handle, was dropped out (I know not whe- 
ther from the wound or his clothes) as tHhsurgeon was 
going to dress him : he ordered it to be taken up, 
and wiping it himself gave it to somebody to keep, 
saying he thought it now properly belonged to him. 
He showed no sort of resentment, nor spoke one 
violent word against Gui«:ard, but appeared airthe 
while the least concenied of any in the company ; 
a state of mind which in such an exigency nothing 
but innocence can give, and is truly worthy of a 
Christian philosopher* * 

If there be really so great a'difihrence in principle 
between the high-flying Whigs and the friends of 
France, 1 cannot but repeat the question, how came 
they to join in the destruction of the same man 1 
Can his death be possibly for the interest of both 1 
Or have they both the same quarrel against him, 
that he is perpetually dieeovering and preventing the 
treacherous designs of our enemies t Howeter it Im, 
this great minister may now say, with St. Paul, that 
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he has been in perils by his own countrymen, and in 
perils by strangers. 

In the midst of so melancholy a subject, I cannot 
but congratulate with our own country* that such a 
savage monster as the marquis de Guiscard is none 
of her production : a wretch perhaps more detestable 
in his own nature than even this barbarous act has 
been yet able to represent him to thq^orld. For 
tliere are good reasons to believe, from several cir- 
cumstances, that he had intentions of a deeper die 
than those he happened to execute : 1 mean such as 
every good subject must tremble to think on. He 
has of late been frequently seen going up the back 
stairs at court, and walking alone in an outer room 
adjoining to her majesty’s bedchamber. He has 
often and earnestly pressed for some time to have 
access to the queen, even since his correspondence 
with France. A^^d he has now given such a proof 
of his disposition as leaves it easy to guess what was 
before in his thoughts, and what he was capable of 
attempting. 

It is humbly to be hoped that the legislature will 
interpose on so extraordinary an occasion as this, 
and direct a punishment some way proportionable 
to BO execrable a crime. 

Et quicunque tuum violavit vulnere corpus, 

Morte luat mcrita 

• No. 34. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 23, 1711. 

0C lihertate rctincada. qua certeplhil eat dulcius, tibi assentior. 

1 agree with you in respect to \ our sentiments for preserving 
our liberty, than whicli nothing cun be more pleasing tu a 
human mind 

The apologies of the ancient fathers are reckoned 
to have been the most useful parts of their writings, 
and to have done greatest service to the Christian reli- 
gion ; because they removed those misrepresentations 
which had done it most injury. The methods these 
writers took were openly and freely to discover 
every point of their faith, to detect the falsehood of 
t^eir accusers, and to charge nothing upon their ad- 
versaries but what they were sure to make ^md. 
This example has been ill followed of later times : 
the papists, since the Reformation, using all arts to 
palliate the absurdities of their tenets, and loading 
the reformers with a thousand calumnies ; the conse- 
quence of which has been only a more various, wide, 
%nd inveterate separation. It is the same thing in 
civil schisms: a 'Whig forms an image of a Tory 
just after the thing he most abhors, and that image « 
serves to represent the whole body. 

I am not sensible of any material difference there 
is between those who call themselves the old Whigs 
and a great majority of the present Tories ; at least 
by all 1 could ever find from examining several per- 
sons of each denomination. But it must be con- 
fessed that the present body of Whigs, as they now 
constitute that party, is a very odd mixture of man- 
k!hd, being forced to enlarge their botym by taking 
in every hetcrodpiUjppofeBtor, either in reli^on or 
government, whose^Ea^ons they were obliged to 
encourage for fear of^lpkning their number ; while 
the bulk of the landed men and people were en- 
tirely of the Wid sentiments. However, they still 
pretended a diie regard to the monarchy and the 
churclv even at the time when they were tnakii^ 
the largest steps toward the ruin of both; but, -not 
being able to wipe off tho many accusations laid to ' 
their charge, they endeavoured, by throwing smdal, 
to make the Tories appear blacker than themselvea: 
and so the people 'might Join with them, as the 
smaller evil of the two;. 

9 But ompng all the reproaches which the Whigs 
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hare flung upon their adversaries, there is none haa 
done them more semce than that of passive obedi- 
ence, as they represent it with the consequences of 
non-resistanftc, arbitrary power, indefeasible right, 
tyranny, popery, and what not. There is no accu- 
aaUon which has passed with more plausibility than 
this, or any that is supported with less justice. In 
Older, therefore, to undeceive those who have been 
misled^ by false representations, I thought it would 
be no improper undertaking to set this matter in a 
fair light, which I think has not yet been done. A 
Whig asks whether you hold passive obedience 1 
you affirm it,: he then immediately cries out, “You 
are a Jacobite, a friend of Eraiice and the pre- 
tender !“ because he makes you answerable for the 
deflnition*he has formed of that term, however dif- 
ferent it be from what you understand. I will, 
therefore, give two descrijitions of* passive obedi- 
ence ; the first, as it is falsely charged by the 
Whigs ; the other, as it is really professed by the 
Tories ; at least by nineteen in twenty of all I ever 
conversed with. 

Passive obedience^ as charged by the Whigs, 

The doctrine of passive obedience is, to believe 
that a king, even in a limited monarchy, holding his 
power only from God, is only answerable to him ; 
that such a king is above all law ; that the cnieles^ 
tyrant must be submitted to in all things ; and if his 
commands be ever so unlawful, you must neither 
fly nor resist, nor use any other weapons than pray- 
ers and tears. Although ho should force your wife 
and daughter, murder your children before your 
face, or cut off five hundred heads in a morning for 
his diversion, you are still to wish him a long, pros- 
perous reign, and to be patient under all his cruel- 
ties, with the same resignation as under a plague or 
a famine ; because to resist him would be to resist 
God, in the person of his vicegerent. If a king of 
England should through the streets of London in 
order to murder every man he met, passive obedi- 
ence commands them to submit. All laws made to 
limiHihim signify nothing, although passed by his 
own consent, if he thinks fit to breaks them. God 
will, indeed, call him to a severe account ; but the 
whole people, united to a man, cannot presume to 
hold '^his hands, or offer him the least active disobe- 
dience ; the people were certainly created for him, 
and not he for the people. His next heir, although^ 
worse than what I have described, although a fool or 
^ madman, has a divine indefeasible right to succeed 
him, which no law can disannul ; nay, although he 
should kill his father upon the throne, he is imme- 
diately king to all intents and pur|)o6es ; the posses- 
sion of the cro|m wiping off all stains. But w'hoso- 
ever sits on the throne without this title, though 
ever so peaceably, and by consent of former kings 
and parliaments, is a usurper while there is any- 
where in the world another person who has a nearer 
hereditary rigj^t ; and the whole kingdom lies under 
mort^ sin till that Jieir be resbtired, because he has 
a divine title which no human law can defeat. 

This and a great deal mofo has, in a thousand 
papers and pamphlets, been IMd to that doqfrine of 
passive obeoience which the Whigs are pleased to 
cliarge upon us. Thia^s what they are perpetually 
instilling into the people as the imdoubt^ principle 
by which the present ministry and a great majority 
w parliament do at this time proceed. This is what 
they Meuse the clergy of delivering from the pqlpits, 
and of preaching up as a doctrine absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation. And whoever 'affirms in general 
that passive ol^ience is due tp the.supreme power, , 
he IS presently loaded by our cjiTidid adversaries J 


with such consequences as these. Let us therefore 
see what this doctrine is when stripped of such 
misrepresentations, by describing it as really taught 
and practised by the Tories ; and then it will appear 
what grounds our adversaries have to accuse us 
upon this article. 

Passive obedience, as professed and practised by the 
Tories. 

They think that in every government, whether 
monarchy or republic, there is ^aced a supreme, ab- 
solute, unlimited power, to which passive obedience 
is due. That wherever is intrusted the power of 
making laws, that power is without all bounds, con 
repeal or enact at pleasure whatever laws it thinks 
fit, and justly demand universal obedience and non- 
resistance. That among us, as everybody knows, 
this power is lodged in the king or queen, together 
with the lunls and commons of the kingdom ; and, 
therefore, all deefl es whatsoever made by that 
power are to be actively or passively obeyed. That 
the administration, or executive part of this power, 
is, in England, solely intrusted witli the prince ; 
who in administering those laws ought to be no 
more resisted than the legislative power itself. But 
tliey do not conceive the same absolute passive obe- 
dience to be due to a limited prince’s commands, 
when they arc directly contrary to the law's he has 
consented to and sworn to maintain. The crown 
may be sued as well as a private person ; and if an 
arbitrary king of England should send his officers to 
seize my lands or goods against law, I can lawfully 
resist them. The ministers by whom he acts are 
liable to prosecution and impeachment, although his 
own person be sacred. But, if he interpose ro}al 
authority to support their insolence, 1 see no remedy 
until it grows a general grievance, or until the body 
of the people havf reason to apprehend it will be so ; 
after which it becomes a case of necessity ; and tlieii, 

1 suppose, a free people may assert their own rights, 
yet without any violation to the person or lawful 
power of the prince. But, although the Toiies al- 
low all this, and did justify it by the share they had 
in the llcvolution, }et they see no reason for enter- 
ing upon so ungrateful a subject, or raising contro- 
versies upon it, as if we were in daily apprehensions 
of tyranny, under the reign of so excellent a prin- 
cess, and while we have so many laws of late years 
made to limit the prerogative ; when, according to 
the judgment of those who know our constitution 
best, thinp rather to lean to the other ex- 

treme, which is equally lo be avoiiled. As to the 
succession, the Tories think an hereditary right to 
be the best in its own nature, and most agrcfTable to 
our old constitution ; yet, at the same time, they al- 
low it to be defeasible by act of parliament ; and so 
is Magna Charta too, if the legislature think fit: 
which is a truth so manifest, that no man who un- 
derstands the nature of government can be in doubt 
concerning it. 

These I take to be the sentiments of a great ma- 
jority among the Tories with respect to passive obe- 
dience: and if the 'Whigs. insist, from the writings 
or common talk of warm and ignorant men, to form 
a judgment of the whole body, according to the first 
account 1 have here given, 1 will engage to produce 
as many of their side who are utterly against passive 
obedience everf to the legislature ; who will assert 
the last resort of power to be in the people, against 
those whom they have chosen and trusted as their 
representatives, with the prince at the head; and 
who will put wild improbable cases to show the 
rcMonableness^ and necessity of resisting the legis- 
lative power in such imaginary Junctures: than 
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which, however, nothing can be more idle ; for I 
dare undertake in any eystem of government, either 
Kpeculative or praetic, that was ever yet in the 
world, from Plato's Republic to Harrington's 
Oceana, to put such difficulties as cannot be an- 
swered. 

All the other calumnies raised by the Whigs may 
be as easily wiped off ; and I have the charity to 
wish they could as fully answer the just accusations 
we have against them. Dodwell, Hickes, and 
Jjosley, are gravely quoted to prove that the Tories 
design to bring in the pretender ; and if I should 
c^uote them to prove tliat the same thing is intended 
by the Whigs, it would be full as reasonable ; since 
I am sure they have at least as much to do with 
Nonjurora as we. But our objections against the 
Whigs are built upon their constant practice for 
many years, whereof I have produced a hundred 
instances, against any single one of which no an- 
swer has yet been attempted, alt’iough I have been 
curious enough to look into all tlie papers I could 
meet with that are written against the Examiner ; 
such a task as,! hope, no man thinks I would under- 
go for any other cud but that of finding an oppor- 
tunity to own and rectify iny mistakes : as I would 
be ready to do ^qKUi the call of the meanest adver- 
sary. Upon which occasion I shall take leave to add 
a few words. 

I Haltered myself last Thursday, from the nature 
of niy subject, and the inoffensive manner 1 handled 
it, that 1 siiould have one week's respite from those 
merciless pens whose severity will some time break 
my heart: but 1 am deceived, and Hud them more 
violent than ever. They charge me with two lies 
and a blunder. The Hrst lie is a truth, that Guis- 
<*ard was invited over ; but it is of no consequence. 

I do not tax it as a f^ault ; sucli sort of men have 
often been serviceable : 1 only blaiiqMl the indiscre- 
tion of raising a profligate abbot, at the Hrst step, to 
a lieutenant-general and colonel of a regiment of 
horse, without staying some reasonable time, as is 
usual in such cases, until he had given some proofs 
of Ills fidelity as well as of that interest and credit h# 
]»retended to have in his country. But that is said 
to be another lie ; for he was a papist, and could not 
have a regiment ; however, this other lie is a truth 
too ; for a regiment he had, and paid by us to his 
agent. Monsieur le Bas, for his use. The third is a 
hlumler; that 1 say (vuiscard’s design was against 
Mr. secretary St. John, and yet my reasonings upon 
it are as if it were pcisonally against Mr. Harley. 
But I say no such thing, ainfmy' reasonings are just. 

1 relate only wh.at Guiscard said in Newgate, be- 
cause it was a particularity the reader might be curi- 
ous to know, and accordingly it lies in a paragraph 
by itself, after my reHections ; but 1 never meant to 
be answerable for what Guiscard said, or thought it 
of weight enough for me to draw conclusions thence, 
when I had the address of both houses to direct me 
better : where it is expressly said that Mr. Harley's 
fidelity to her majesty, and^eal for her service, have 
drawn upon him the hatred of all the abettors of 

opery and faction. This is what 1 believe, and whsit 

shall stick to. 

But, alas ! these are not the passages which have 
raised so much fury against me. One or two mis- 
takes in facts of no importance, or a single blunder, 
would not have provoked them ; they are not so 
tender of my reputation os a writer. All their out- 
rage is occasioned by those passages in that paper 
which they do not in the^ least pretend to answer, 
and with the utmost reluctancy are forced to men- 
tion. They take abundance of pains to clear Guis- 
card ftrom a design against Mr. Harley's life : but 


offer not one argument to clear their other friends, 
who, in the business of Greg, were equally guilty of 
the same design against the same person; whose 
tongues were very swords, and whose penknives 
were axes. 
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Sunt hie ctinm Bua praemia laudi ; 

Sunt laclirymae rerum, et mentum mortalia tangunt. 

— ' - Seo 

Tlie palm that virtue yields I in scpups like tlicse 

Wc trace humanity, and roan with man 

Related by the kindred sense of woe. 

I BEGIN to be heartily weary of my employment as 
Examiner ; which I wish the ministry would consi- 
der with half so much concern as I do, and assign 
me some other, with less pains and a larger pension. 
There may soon be a vacancy either on the bench, 
in the revenue, or the army, and 1 am equally quuli- 
Hed for each ; but this trade of examining, 1 appre- 
hend, may at one time or other go near to sour my 
temper. 1 did lately propose that some of those in- 
genious pens which are engaged on the other side 
might be employed to succeed me ; dnd I undertook 
to bring them over for t'other crown ; but it was an- 
swered, that those gentlemen do much better ser- 
vice in the stations where they are. It was added 
tnat abundance of abuses yet remained to be laid 
open to the world, which I had often promised to 
do, but was too much diverted by other subjects that 
came into my head. On the other side, the advices 
of some friends, abd tlie threats of many enemies, have 
put me upon considering what would have become 
of me if times should alter ; this I have done very 
maturely, and the result is, that I am in no manner 
of pain. I grant that what I have said upon occa- 
sion, concerning the late men in power, may be 
called satire by some unthinking people, as long as 
that faction is down ; but if evee they come into 
play again I must give them warning beforehand 
tl^t I shall expect to be u favourite, and that those 
pretended advocates of theirs will be pilloriectafor 
libellers. PW I appeal to any man whetlier 1 
ever charged that parly, or its leaders, with one sin- 
gle action or design which (if vve may judge by 
their former practices) they will not openly prdlbss, 
be proud of, and score up for merit when they come 
again to the head of affairs. I said they were inso- 
lent to the queen ; will they not value themselves 
upon that as an argument to prove them bold 
assertors of the people's liberty 1 I affirmed they 
were against a peace ; will they be angry with me 
for setting forth the rcHnements of their polities, in 
pursuing the only method left to preaerve them in 
power t I said they had involved tlie nation in 
debts, and engrossed much of its money; they go 
beyond me, and boast they have got it all, and the 
credit too. I have urged the probability of their 
intending great alterations in religion ^and govern- 
ment ; if they destroy both at llieir next epming,^ 
will they not reckon my foretelfing it rather as a 
panegyric than an allVontT I said they had formerly 
a design against Mr. Harley's life ; if th^ were now 
in power woij^d they not immediately cut off hU 
head, ainl thank me for JusU^ing the sincerity of 
their intentions t In short, there is nothing I ever^ 
said of those worthy patriots which may not be ai| 
well excused ; therefore, as soon as they resume 
their nlaces I positively design to put in my claim ; 
oud, 1 think, may do it with a much better grace 
than many of that party who now make their court 
to the xiTcseut ministry. 1 know two er three gre^U 
men, at whose levees you may daily observe a ^re 
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of the most forward faceSi which everybody is 
ashamed of, except those who wear them. But T 
conceive rov pretensions will be upon a very differ- 
ent foot 'Cet me offbr a parallel case : — Suppose 
king Charles the First had entirely subdued the 
rebels at Naseby, and reduced the kingdom to his 
obedience ; whoever had gone about to reason from 
the former conduct of those saints, that if the victory 
had fallen on their side they would have murdered 
their prince, destroyed monarchy and the church, 
and n^e the king's party compound for their es- 
tates as delinquents, would have been called a false 
uncharitable libeller by those very persons who 
afterward gloried in all this, and called it the work 
of the Lord when they happened to succeed. I re- 
member there vras a person lined and imprisoned 
for aeandalum magnatum^ because he said the duke 
of York was a papist ; but when that prince came 
to be king, and made open profession of his religion, 
he had the justice immediately to release his pri- 
soner, who, in his opinion, had put a compliment 
.upon him, and not a reproach; and therefore colonel 
TiUts,* who had warmly asserted the same thing in 
parliament, was made a privy-counsellor. 

By this rule, if that which for some politic rea- 
sons is now called scandal upon the late ministry, 
proves one day to be only an abstract of such a cha- 
racter as they will assume and be proud of, I think | 
may fairly offer my pretensions, and hope fur their 
favour ; and I am the more confirmed in tiiis notion 
by what 1 have observed in those papers that come 
out weekly against the Examiner. The authors are 
perpetually telliug me of my ingratitude to my mas- , 
tern ; that 1 blunder and betray the cause, and write | 
with more bitterness against those who hire me than I 
against the Whigs. Now I took all this at first only | 
for so many strains of wit, and pretty paradoxes, to | 
divert the reader ; but, upon further thinking, I find 
they are serious. I imagined I had complimented 
the present , miniltry for their dutiful behaviour to 
the queen, for their love of the old constitution in 
church and state, for their generosity and justi^'], 
and^for their desire of a speedy honourable peace ; 
but it seems 1 am mistaken, and they Fcckoii all this 
for satire, because it is directly contrary to the prac- 
tice ^f all those whom they set up to defend, and 
utteny against all their notions of a good ministry. 
Therefore I cannot but think they have reason on 
their side ; for, suppose I should write the character 
of an honest, a religious, and a learned man, and 
send the first to Newgate, the second to the Grecian 
coffeehouse, and the last to White's, would they not 
all pass for satires, and justly enough, among the 
companies to whom they were sentt 

Having theoefore employed several papers in such 
sort of panegyric, and but very few on what they 
understand to be satires, I shall henceforth upon 
occasion be more liberal of the latter ; of which they 
are likely to have a taste in the remainder of this 
present pape% 

AnfMg all the advantages which the kingdom has 
received bV the late change of ministry, the greatest 
miSst. be lulowed to be Sie calling of the present 
parlbsment sapon • the dissolution of the last* It is 
acknowledged that this excellent aS^mbly has en- 
tirely recovered the Hbnour of parliaments, which 
had been unhappily prostituted for some years past 
by the factious proceedings of an unnatural majority, 
in concert with a most corrupt administration. It 
is plain, by the present choice of members, that the 
England, when left to themselves, do 
.rightly understand their true intet:e8t. The moderate 
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Whigs begin to bo convinced that we have been all 
this while in tife wrong hands, and that things ai*e 
now as they should be. And as the present house of 
commons is the best representative of the nation that 
has ever been summoned in our memories, so they 
have taken ^ care in their first session, by that noble 
bill of qualification, that future parliaments should 
be composed of landed men ; and our properties lie 
no more at the mercy of those who have none them- 
selves, or nt least only what is tiVLUsient or imaginary. 
If there be any gratitude in posterity, the memory 
of this assembly will be always celebrated ; if other- 
wise, at least we, who share in the blessings they 
derive to us, ought with grateful hearts to acknow- 
ledge them. 

1 design in some following papers to draw up a 
list (for I can do no more) of the great things this 
parliament Has already performed ; the many abuses 
they have detected : their justice in deciding elections 
without regard to party; their cheerfulness and 
address in raising supplies for the W’ar, and the 
same time providing for the nation's debts; their 
duty to the queen, and their kindness to the church. 

In the moan time I cannot forbear mentioning 
two particulars which, in my opinion, do discover 
in some measure the temper of the*present parlia- 
ment, and bear analogy to those passages related by 
Plutarch in the lives of certain great men, which, 
as himself observes, although they be not of actions 
which nmke any great noise or figure in history, yet 
give more light into the characters of persons than 
we could receive from an account of their most re- 
nowned achie\ements. 

Something like this may be ob6er>’ed from two 
late instances of decency and good nature in that 
illustrious assembly I am speaking of. The first 
was when, after that inhuman attempt upon Mr. 
Harley, they were pleased to vote an adtlrcss to the 
queen, wherein they express their utmost detestation 
of the fact, their high esteem and great concern for 
that able minister, and justly imj)ute his misfortunes 
to that zeal for her majesty's service which had 
(i.awn upon him the hatred of all the abettors of 
popery and faction. I dare affirm that so distin- 
guishing a mark of honour and good will from such 
a parliament was more acceptable to a person of Mr. 
Harley’s generous nature than the most bountiful 
grant that was ever yet made to a subject ; as her 
majesty’s answ^er, filled with gracious expressions yi 
his favour, adds more to his real glory than any 
titles she could best'^af^ The prince and represent- 
atives of the whole kingdom join in their concern 
for BO important a life ; these are the true rewards 
of 'Virtue ; and this is the commerce bctw'ccn noble 
spirits, in a coin which the giver knows where to 
bestow, and the receiver how to value, although 
neither avarice nor ambition would be able to com- 
prehend its worth. 

The other instance T intend to produce, of decency 
and good nature in the present house of commons, 
relates to their most wor'hy speaker ; » who, having 
^fortunately lost his eldest son, the assembly, moved 
with a generous pity for so sensible an affliction, 
adjourned themselves for a week, that so good a 
servant for the public might have some Interval to 
wipe away a father's tears. And, indeeed, that gen- 
tleman has too just an occasion for his grief, by the 
death of a son who had already acquired so great a 
reputation for every amiable quality, and who might 
have lived to be so great an honour and an erna- 
ment to his ancient fainilyt 

Before I conclude, 1 must desire one favour of the 

• William Bromlev, siq., elected speaker Nov. f3, 1710 1 and 
swiarn of tiie frivy cntiDcil Juno 23, 1711. 
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reader ; that, when he thinks it worth his while to 
peruse any paper written against the Examiner, he 
.will not form his judgment by any mangled quota- 
ytlon out of it which he finds in such paper^i, but be 
so just as to read the paragraph referred to, which I 
am confident will be found a sufficient answer to all 
that ever those papers can object ; at least I have 
seen above fifty of them, and never yet observed one 
single quotation transcribed with common candour. 
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Nullo Buo peccato impediantiir. quo rainos alterius pcccata 
demouBtrare poboiat. 

No fault or crime in them8i>lvos hinders them from searching 
into and pointing out the fiiults of otlicrs. 

I HATH been considering the ohheonstitution of this 
kingdom ; comparing it with me monarchies and 
rep^jjilics whereof we meet so many accounts in an- 
cient story, and with those at present in most parts 
of Europe. I have considered our religion, esta- 
blished here by the legislature soon after the Reform- 
ation. 1 havp likewise examined the genius and 
disposition or the people under that reasonable free- 
dom they possess. Then I have turned my reflec- 
tions upon those two great divisions of IVhig and 
Tory (which some way or other take in the whole 
kingdom), with the principles they both profess, as 
well as those wherewith they reproach one another. 
From all this I endeavour to determine from which 
side her present majesty may reasonably hope for 
most security to her person and government, and to 
which she ought in prudence to trust the adminis- 
tration of her affairs. If these two rivals were really 
no more than parties according to the common ac- 
ceptation of the wonl, I should agrft with those poli- 
ticians who think a prince descends from his dignity 
by putting himself at the head of either, and that his 
wisest course is to keep them in a balance, raising 
nr depressing cither as it best suits W'ith his dcsig^. 
But when the visible interest of his crown and kii^- 
dom lies on one side, and when the other is but a 
faction, raised and strengthened by incidents and 
intrigues, and by deceiving the people with false 
representations of things, he ought in prudence to 
take the first opportunity of opening his subjects’ 
eyes, and declaring himself in favour of those who 
are for preserving tlie civil and religious rights of the 
nation, wherewith his own interwoven. 

This was certainly our case : for I do not take the 
heads, advocates, and followers of the "Whigs, to 
make up, strictly speaking, a national party ; being 
patched up of heterogeneous, inconsistent parte, 
whom nothing serv'ed to unite hut the common in- 
terest of sharing in the spoil and plunder of the 
people ; the present dread of their adversaries, by 
whom they apprehended to be called to an account ; 
and that general conspiraev of endeavouring to over- 
turn the church and staA, which, however, if they 
could have compassed, they would certainly h:\ve 
fiillcn out among themselves, anil broke in pieces, 
as their predecessors did after they destroyed tlie 
monarchy and religion. For how could a Whig, 
who ii| against all discipline, agree with a presby- 
terian, who carries it higher than the papists them- 
selves t How could a Socinian adjust his models to 
either t Or how could any of Ui^e cement with a 
deist, or freethinker, v^Iien they came to consult 
upon points of faith 1 Neither would they have 
agreed better in their systems of government, where 
some would have been for a King under the limit- 
ations of a duke of Venice; others for a Dutch re- 


public ; a third party for an aristocracy ; and most 
of all for some new fabric of their Qwn contriving. 

But, however, let us consider them as a party, and 
under those general tenets wherein the^^greed and 
which they publicly owned, without charging them 
with any that they pretend to deny. Then, let us 
examine those principles of the Tories which their 
adversaries allow them to profess, and do not pretend 
to tax them with any actions contrary to those pro- 
fessions : after whicn, let the reader judge which of 
these two parties a prince has most to fear ; and 
whether l^r majesty did not, consider the ease, the 
safety, and dignity of her person, the security of her 
crown, and the transmission of monarchy to her 
protestant successors, when she put her affairs into 
the present hands. 

Suppose the matter were now entire, the queen to 
make her choice,' and for that end should order the 
principles on both sides to be fairly laid before her. 
First, I conceive the Whigs would grant that they 
have naturally no very great veneration for crowned 
heads ; that they allow the person of the prince may, 
upon many occasions, be resisted by arms ; and they 
do not condemn the war raised against king Charles 
the First, or own it to be a rebellion, although they 
would be thought to blame his mui^er. They do 
not think the prerogative to be yet sufficiently 
limited, and have therefore taken care (as a par- 
ticular mark of their veneration for the illustrious 
house of Hanover) to clip it still closer against the 
next reign ; which consequenj^iy they would be glad 
to see done in the present ; not to mention that the 
majority of them, if it were put to the vote, would 
allow that they prefer a commonwealth before a 
monarchy. As to religion, their universal undis- 
puted maxim is, that it ought to make no distinction 
at all among protestants; and in the word pro- 
testant they include everybody who is not a papist, 
and who will by an oath give security to the goveni- 
ment. Union in discipline and doctrine, the ofihu- 
sive sin of schism, the notion of a church and a 
hierarchy, they laugh at, as foppery, cant, and priest- 
craft. They see no necessity at all that there snould 
be a Tiationaf*faith ; and what we usually call by that 
name they only style “ the religion of the magis- 
trate.” Since the dissenters and we agree m the 
main, why should the difference of a few speculative 
[^points or modes of dress incapacitate them from 
serving their prince and country in a juncture when 
we ought to have all hands up against the common 
enemy ? And why should they be forced to take the 
sacrament from our clergy’s hands, and in our pos- 
ture ; or, indeed, why compelled to receive it at all, 
when they take an employment which has nothing 
to do with religion t *’ 

These are the notions which most of that party 
avow, and which they do not endeavour to disguise 
or set off with false colours, or complain of being 
misrepresented about. I have here placed them ott 
purpose in the same light which themselves dcrin 
the very apologies they make "’for whu ipf aequse 
them of ; and how inviting even these j^ctri'nee gite 
for such a monarch to dose with, as our law^,%hth 
statutc^and common, understands'a kiiq; of 
to he, let oth(?n decide. But then, if to wh 

should add other opinions, which most of their own 
writers justify, and which their universal 
has given a sanetioii to, they are no more thftn 
a prince might reasonably expect as ffae fiathrii 
sequence of those avowed principles. Foe 
such persons are. at the head of affitlrs. 
opinion they have of princes will certahDi!^ mat, 
to violate that respect they ought to at the 

same time their own want of ^ty to 
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in largely made up by exaeting greater submissions 
to themselves from their fellow-subjects ; it being 
indisputably true that the same principle of pride 
and ambitisfi makes a man treat his equals with in- 
solence in the same proportion as he affronts his 
superiors ; as both prince and people have suiAciently 
felt from the late ministry. 

Then, from their confessed notions of religion, as 
above related, I see no reason to -wonder why they 
countenanced not only all sorts of dissenters, but 
the several gradations of freethinkers among us, all 
which are openly enrolled in their party j nor why 
they were so averse from the present established form 
of worship, which, by prescribing obedience to princes 
from the topic of conscience, would be sure to thwart 
all their schemes of innovation. 

One thing I might add, as another acknowledged 
maxim in that party, and in my opinion as dangerous 
to the constitution as any I have mentioned ; 1 mean 
that of preferring on all occasions the moneyed inter- 
est before the landed ; which they were so far from 
denying, that they would gravely debate the reason- 
ableness and justice of it ; and, at the rate they went 
6m might in a little time have found a majority of 
r^resentatives fitly qualified to lay those heavy bur- 
dens on the rest of the nation which themselves 
would not touch with one of their fingers. 

However, to deal impartially, there are some mo- 
tives which might compel a prince, under the neces- 
sity of affairs, to dtdiver himself over to that party. 
They were said to possess the great bulk of cash, and 
consequently of credit in the nation ; and the heads 
of them had the reputation of presiding over those 
societies who have the great direction of both ; so 
that all applications for loans to the public service, 
upon any emergency, must be made through them ; 
and it might prove highly dangerous to disoblige 
them, because, in that case, it was not to be doubted 
that they would be obstinate and mtilicious, ready 
to obstruct ^ affa^irs, not only by shutting their own 
purses, but by endeavouring to sink credit, although 
With some present imaginary loss to themselves, only 
to slfew it was a creature of their own. 

From this summary of Whig principles and dis- 
positions we find what a prince may reasonably fear 
and hope from that party. Let us now very briefly 
consider the doctrines of the Tories, which their 
adversaries will not dispute. As they prefer a well- 
regulated monarchy before all other forms of govein-^j 
ment, so they think it next to impossible to alter 
that institution here without involving our whole 
island in blood and desolation. They believe that 
the prerogative of a sovereign ought at least to be 
held as sacred and inviolable as the rights of hh 
people ; if on]g for this reason, because, without a 
due share of power, he will not be able to protect 
them. They think that by many known laws of 
this realm, both statute and common, neither the 
person nor lawful authority of the prince ought, 
upon any pretence whatsoever, to be resisted or dis- 
obeyed.i| Their senUments in relation to the church 
are knowd^nough, and will not be controverted, 
being jusC the reverse to what 1 have delivered as 
the doctrine^ and practice of the Whigs uppn that 
article. • 

But here 1 must Ifpiewlse deal impartially too, 
fmd^ add one principle as a characteristic of the 
Tories which has much discouraged some princes 
from making use of them in affairs. Give the Whigs 
but. power enough to insult their sovereign, engross 
his favours to themselves, and to oppress and plunder 
thnlr ^Uow-subjects they preschtly grow into good 
humour and good language Inward the crown ; pro- 
feg^iey wBI stand b j H with their and fortunes ^ 


and, whatever rudenesses they may be guilty of in 
private, yet the^ assure the world that there never 
was BO gracious a monarch. But to the shame of 
Ihe Tories it must be confessed that nothing of all 
this has-been ever observed in them ; in or out or 
favour, you see no alteration . further than a little 
cheerfulness or cloud in their countenances; the 
highest employments can add nothing to their loy- 
alty ; but their behaviour to their prince, as well as 
their expressions of love and duty, are in all condi- 
tions exactly the same. 

Having thus impartially stated the avowed prin- 
ciple of Whig and Tory, let the reader determine as 
he pleases to which of these two a wise prince may, 
-ivith most safety to himself and the public, trust his 
person and his affairs : and whether it were rashness 
or prudence in her majesty to make those changes 
in the ministr}' which have been so highly extolled 
by some and condemned by others. 
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Tres spocieii turn dissimileii, tria talia texta, 

Una dies deilit exitio 

Such different forms of^arious Ihroiida combin'd, 

One diiy destroy’d, in common ruin join'd. 

I WRITK this paper for the. sake of the dissenters, 
whom I take to be the most spreading branch of the 
AVhig party that professes Christianity, and the only 
one that seems to be zealous for any particular sys- 
tem of it ; the bulk of those we call the Low Church 
being generally iiidifterent and undetermined in that 
point, and the other subdivisions having not yet 
taken either the Old or the New Testament into 
their scheme. By the dissenters therefore it will 
easily be understood that I mean the presbyterians, 
as t)^y include the sects of anabaptists, independents, 
and bthers, which have been melted down into them 
since the Restoration. This sect, in order to make 
itself national, having gone so far as to raise a rebel- 
lion, murder their king, destroy monarchy and the 
clairch, was aftenvard broken in pieces by its own 
divisions, which made way for the king's return 
from his exile. However, the zealous among them 
did still entertain hopes of recovering the doininion 
of grace : whereof I have read a remarkable passage 
ill a book published about the year 1601, and written 
by one of their own side. As one of the regicides 
%vas going to his execution, a friend asktnl him whe- 
ther he thought the jsa'fise would revive! He an- 
swered, The cause is in (he bosom of Christ ; and as 
sure as Christ rose from the dead, so sure will the 
cause revive also. And therefore the Nonconformists 
were strictly watched, and rcstraineil by penal laws, 
during the reign of king Charles the Second ; the court 
and kingdom looking on them as a faction, ready to 
join in any design against the government in church 
or state. And surely this was reasonable enough 
while so many continued alive who Hkd voted, and 
fought, and preached agaiast both, and gave no proof 
that they had changed their principles. The Npii- 
edhforraists were then exactly upon the same foot 
with our Nonjurors now, whom we doublip-tax, for-» 
bid their conventicles, and keep under hatches, with- 
out thinking ourselves possessed with a persecuting 
spirit, because we know they want nothing but the 
power to ruin us. This, in my opinion, should al- 
together silence dissenters' complaints of per- 
secution under Aibg Charles the Second, or make 
them show us wherein they differed at that time 
from what our Jacobites are now. 

Their inclinations to the cj|iurch were sooh^ dis- 
covered when king James the Second succeeded to 
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the crown ; with whom they unanimously joined in 
its ruin, to revenge themselves for that restraint thdy 
had most justly suffered in the foregoing reign ; not 
from the persecuting temper of the clergy, as their 
clamours would suggest, but the prudence and^aution 
of the legislature. The same indulgence against 
law was made use of by them and the papists ; and 
they amicably employed their power, as in defence of 
one common interest. 

But the revolution happening soon after served to 
wash away tlie memory of the rebellion ; upon which 
the run against popery was no doubt as just and 
seasonable as that of fanaticism after the restoration : 
and the dread of popery being then our latest danger, 
and consequently the most fresh upon our spirits, all 
mouths were open against that ; the dissenters Avere 
rewarded with an indulgence by law ; the rebellion 
and king's murder were noAV no longer a reproach; 
tile former Avas only a civil war, and Avhoever durst 
call it a rebellion Avas a Jacol^te and friend to 
France. This Avas the more unexpected, because, 
the resolution being Avholly brought about by church- 
of-Xhigland liands. they hoped one good consequence 
of it Avould be the relieving us from the encroach- 
ments of dissenters as avcU us those of papists ; since 
both had equallj confederatiA toward our ruin : and 
therefore when the crown aWs new settled, it Avas 
hoped at least that the rest of the constitution Avould 
be restored. But this affair took a a cry different 
turn: the dissenters had just made a sliift to save a 
tide and join Avitli the prince of Orange, when they 
found all Avas desperate with their protector king 
James; and observing a paity then forming against 
the old principles in church and state under the 
name of Whigs and Ioav churchmen, they listed 
themselves of it, Avhere they have ever since con- 
tinued. It is therefore upon the foot they now are 
that I would apply myself to them piul desire they 
Avould consider the different circumstances at present 
from Avhat they Avere under Avhen they began their 
designs against the church and monarchy about 
seventy years ago. At that juncture they made up 
the body of the party ; and AvhosocA'cr joined Avilt# 
them from principles of revenge, discontent, ambi- 
tion, or love of change, Avere all forced to shelter 
under their denomination ; united heartily in the 
pretences of a farther and purer reformation ill reli- 
gion and of advancing the great Avurk (as the cant 
Avas then) that God w as about to do in these nations ; 
received the systems of doctrine and discipline pre- 
scribed by the Scots, and readily .look the covenant ; 
so that there appeared no division among them till 
after the common enemy Avas subdued. 

But now their case is quite otherwise : and I can 
hardly think it Avorth being of a party upon the terms 
they have been received of late years. For suppose 
the Avhole faction should at length succeed in their 
design of destroying the church ; are they so weak 
as to imaj^ine that the ncAV modelling of religion 
would be put inlto their hands t would their brethren, 
the low churchmen and freetiiinkers, submit to their 
discipline, their synods, and their classes ; and divide 
the lands of bishops, or deans and chapters, amon^ 
themf How can they help observing that their 
allies, instead of pretending more sanctity than other 
men, are some of them for levelling all religion, and 
the rest fbr abolishing it) Is it not manifest that 
they have been treated by their confederates exactly 
after the same manner as ^ey Aver^by king James 
the Second ; rondo instruments to niia the church ; 
not Ibr their own sakes, but imder a pretended 
project of universal freedom in opinion to advance 
the daijt designs of thosf who employ them) For 
excepting' the antimona^icol principle and a fetv 
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falsot' notions about liberty, I see but little agree* 
ment between them ; and even in tliese I believe it 
would be impossible to contrive a frame of govern- 
ment that would please them all if they^had it now 
in their power to try. But however, to be sure^ the 
Presbyterian institution Avould never obtain. For 
suppose they should, in imitation of their predeces- 
sors, propose to have no king but our Saviour Christ ; 
the whole clan of freethinkers would immediately 
object and refuse his authority. Neither would 
their loAV church brethren use them better, as Avell 
knowing what enemies they are to that doctrine of 
unlimited toleration Avherever they are suffered to 
preside. So that upon the Avholc I do not see, as 
their present circumstances stand, where the dissent- 
ers can tind better quarter than from the church of 
England. 

Besides, I leave it to their consideration whether, 
Avith all their sseul against the church, they ought not 
to show a little decency ; and how far it consists 
with their reputation to act in concert with such 
confederates. It Avas reckoned a verj' infamous pro- 
ceeding in the present most Christian king to assist 
the Turk against the emperor: policy and reasons o{* 
State Averc not alloAved sullicicnt excuses for taking 
part Avith an intidel against a believer. It is one of 
the dissenters' quarrels against tlie church that she 
is^ot enough reformed from popery ; yet they boldly 
entered into a league with papists and a popish 
prince to destroy her. They profess much sanctity, 
and object against the wicked lives of some of our 
members ; yet they have been long and still continue 
ill strict combination Avith libertines and atheists to 
coutrh-e our ruin. What if the Jews should multi- 
ply and become a formidable party among ust 
Would the dissenters join in alliance with them 
likcAvisc because they agree already in some geneiiil 
principles, and because the Jews are allowed to be a 
stitfiiccked and rebellious people) 

It is the part of Avise men to cond^al tl^ir passions 
Avhon they arc not in circumstances of exerting them 
to^urpose : the arts of getting power and preserving 
iimulgciiue are very different. For the former ^he 
reasonable hopes of the dissenters seem to be at an 
end ; their comrades, the W’higs and freethinkers, 
are just in a condition proper to be forsaken ; and 
the parliament, as well as the body of the people, 
Avill be deluded no longer. Besides, it sometimes 
IfAppens for a cause to be exhausted and worn out, 
as that of the W^higs in general seems at present to 
be ; the nation had felt enough of it. It is as vain 
to hope restoring that decayed interest as for a man 
of sixty to talk of entering on a neAV scene of life, 
that is only proper for youth and vigour. New cir 
cuinstances and new men must arise, a%well as new 
occasions, Avhich are not likely to happen in our time. 
So that the dissenters have no g^me left at present 
but to secure their indulgence ; in order to which 1 
will be so bold as to offer them some advice. 

First, That until some late proceedings are a little 
forgot, they would take care not te provoke, any 
violence of tongue or pen, so great a majorlQras there 
is now against them ; nor keep up any ldll|fer' tkat'^ 
combiiiatVx>u Avith their broken allies ; but disperse ' 
thcmsch es, and tie dormant against some better dp* 
nortunity. I have shown th<f^ could hate got no 
advantage if the late party had prevailed ; and they 
will certainly lose none by its fall unless through 
their own fault. They pretend a mighty veiieration 
for the queen; let them give proof of it by qoUUng 
the ruined interest of those who have used her sh 
ill ; and by a due respect to the persons she Is^lmied 
to trust at present with her affairs. When they esn 
ng longer hope to govern, when stniggUng 
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them no good, and may possibly hurt them, what is 
left but to be ailent and passive t 
<SecoudIy, Although there be no law (beside that 
of God AlifLighty) against occasional conformity, it 
would be prudence in the dissenters to use it as 
tenderly as they can : for beside the infamous hypo* 
crisy of the thing itself, too frequent practice Avould 
perhaps make a remedy necessary. And after all 
they have said to justify themselves in this point, it 
still continues hard to conceive how those consciences 
can pretend to be scrupulous upon which an em- 
ployment has more power than the love of unity. 

In the last place, I am humbly of «)pinlon that the 
dissenters would do well to drop that lesson they 
have learned from their directors, of affecting to be 
under horrible apprehensions that the Tories are in 
the interest of the pretender, and would be ready to 
embrace the first opportunity of inviting him over. 
It is with the worst grace in the world tliat they offer 
to join in the cry upon this article ; as if those who 
alone stood in the gap against all the encroaclimeiits 
of popery and arbitrary power are not more likely to 
keep out both than a set of schismatics ; who, to 
gratify their ambition and revenge, did, by the 
meanest compliances, encourage and spirit up that 
unfortunate prince to fall upon such measures as 
must at last have ended in the ruin of our liberty 
and religion. 

P. S. — I wish those who give themselves the trouble 
to write to the Examiner would consider whether 
what they send would be proper for such a paper to 
take notice of. I had one letter last week, written 
as I suppose by a divine, to desire I would offer 
some reasons against a bill now before the parliament 
for ascertaining the tithe of hops ; from which the 
writer apprehends great damage to the clergy, espe- 
ciilly the poorer vicars. If it be as he says (and he , 
seems to argue very reasonably upon it), the convoca- 
tion now sitting will, no doubt, upon due application, 
represent matter to the house of commons ; and 
he may expect ail justice and favour from that great 
body, who have already appeared so tender of tlyijr 
rigma. 

A gentleman likewise who has sffmt me several 
letters relating to personal hardships he received from 
some of the late ministry, is advised to publish a 
narrative of them, they being too large and not pro- 
per fbr this paper. ^ 

No. 38. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1711. 

S^per cattSflB eventorum magis movent qnam ipsa evouta. 

We are always more moved at the causes of events than at the 
events themselves. 

I AM glad to observe that several among the Whigs 
havr begun very much to change their language of 
late. The style is now among the reasonable part 
of them, when they meet a man in business, or a 
member of parliament. Well, gentlemen, if you go on 
as you> have hithegto done, we shall no longer have 
any pret^ce to complain : they find it seems that 
there haft4)een yet no overtures made to bring in the 
pretender, por any preparatory steps towarc^t. They 
read no enslaving votes, nor bills brought in to en- 
danger the subject. ?The indulgence to scrupulous 
consciences is again confirmed from the throne, invio- 
lably preserved, and not the least whisper offered 
that may affect it. All care is taken to support the 
war ; supplies cheerfully granted, and fundib readily 
sulmribed to, in spite of the little arts made use of 

them. The Just Resentments of some, 
which Bfo laudable in ^emselves, anc^ to which at 
\ itiot&er Jimctore it mi^t be' proper to give 


have been softened or diverted by the calmness of 
others ; so that, upon the article of present manage- 
ment, I do not see how any objection of weight can 
well be raised. 

However, our adversaries still allege that this great 
success was wholly unexpected, and out of all pro- 
bable view : that in public affairs we ought least of 
all others to judge by events ; that the attempt of 
changing a ministry during the difficulties of a long 
war was rash and inconsiderate ; that if the queen 
were disposed, by her inclinations, or from any per- 
sonal dislike, for such a change, it might have been 
done with more safety in a time of peace ; that if it 
had miscarried by any of those incidents which in 
all appearance might have intervened, the conse- 
quences would perhaps have ruined the whole confe- 
deracy ; and therefore, however it has now succeeded, 
the experiment was too dangerous to try. 

But this is what we can by no means allow them. 
We never will adf.nit rashness or chance to have 
produced all this harmony and order. It is visible 
to the world that the several steps toward this change 
were slowly taken, and with the utmost caution. 
The movers observed, as they went on, how matters 
would bear ; and advanced no further at first than 
so as they might be abl^o stop or go^back if circum- 
stances were not matift. Things were grown to 
such a height that it was no longer the question 
whether a person wlio aimed at an employment were 
a Whig or Tory ; much less whether he had merit 
or proper abilities for what he pretended to : he 
must owe his preferment only to the favourites ; and 
the crown was so fur from nominating, that they 
would not allow it a negative. This the queen was 
resolved no longer to endure ; and began to break 
into their prescription, by bestowing one or two 
places of consequence, without consulting her ephori, 
after they had ^ed them for others, and concluded 
as usual that all their business was to signify their 
pleasure to her majesty. But although the persons 
the queen had chosen were such as no objection 
could well be raised against upon the score of party, 
^et the oligarchy took the alarm ; their sovereign 
authority was it seems called in question ; they 
grew into anger and discontent, as if their undoubted 
rights were violated. Ail former obligations to their 
sovereign now became cancelled ; and they put them- 
selves upon the foot of the people who are hardly 
used after the most eminent services. 

I believe all men who know anything in politics 
will agree that a prj^ioe thus treated by those he has 
most confided in, and perpetually loaded with his 
favours, ought to extricate liimself as soon as possi- 
ble, and is then only blamable in his choice of 
time when he defers one minute after it is in his 
power ; because, from the monstrous encroachments 
of exorbitant avarice and ambition, he cannot tell 
how long it may continue to be so. And it will be 
found upon inquiring into history th.at most of those 
princes who have been ruined bylfavourites have 
owed their misfortune to the neglect „of earlier 
remedies; deferring to struggle until they were 
^uite sunk. 

The Whigs are every day cursing tho ungovern- 
able rage, the haughty pride, and insatiable covetous- 
ness of a certain person, as the cause of their fall ; 
and are apt to tell their thoughts, that one single 
removal might have set all things right. But the 
interests of thatjsingle person were found, upon ex- 
perience, so Gpmplicatcd^and woven with the rest, 
by love, by awe, by marriage, by alliance, that they 
would rather confound heaven and earth than dissolve 
such an union. 

1 have always heard and understood that a king of 
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England, possessed of his people's he&rts, at the head 
of a free parliament, and' i^ full agreement with a 
great majority, made the true figure in the world that 
such a monarch ought to do, and pursued the real 
interest of himself and his kingdom. Will they 
allow her majesty to be in those circumstances at 
present 1 And was it not plain, by the addresses 
sent from all parts of the island, and by the yisihie 
disposition of the people, that suclf a parliament 
would undoubtedly be chosen t and so it proved, 
ivithout the court’s using any arts to influence elec- 
tions. 

What people then are those in a corner to whom 
the constitution must truckle I If the whole nation’s 
credit cannot supply funds for the war without hum- 
ble applications from the entire legislature to a few 
retailers of money, it is liigh time W'e should sue for 
a peace. What new maxims are these, which nei- 
ther nor our forefathers ever heard of before, and 
wliich no wise institution would*>viver allow ? must 
our laws from henceforward pass the Bank and East 
India Company, or have their royal assent before 
they arc in force t 

To hear some of those worthy reasoncra talking of 
credit, that she is so nice, so squeamish, so capri- 
cious, you woWd think they were describing a lady 
troubled with vapours or thd^ cholic, to he removed 
only by a course of steel, or sw'allowing a bullet. 
By the narrowness of their tlioughts, one would 
irnugiuc they conceived the world to be no wider 
than Exchange-alley. It is probable they may have 
such a sickly dame among them ; and it is well if she 
has no worse diseases, considering what hands she 
passes through. But the national credit is of another 
complexion ; of sound health and an even temper ; 
licr life and existenccj being a quintessence drawn 
from the vitals of the whole kingdom ; and we find 
these money politicians, after all their noise, to be of 
ihs same opinion, by the court thc-y paid her when 
she lately appeared to them in the form of a lottery. 

As to that mighty error in politics they charge 
upon the queen for changing her ministry in the 
height of war, 1 suppose it is only looked upon 
an error under a Whiggish administration : other- 
wise the late king had much to answer for, who did 
it pretty frequently. And it is well kuow'n that the 
late ministry, of famous memory, was brought in 
during the present war ; only w'ith this circumstance, 
that two or three of the chief did first change their 
own principles, and then took in suitable compa- 
nions. , 

But, how'cvcr, I see no icUbun why the Tories 
shonld not value their wisdom by events as well as 
the Whigs. Nothing was ever thought a more pre- 
cipitate, rash counsel, than that of altering the coin at 
the juncture it was done ; yet the prudence of the 
undertaking was suificieiitly justified by the success. 
Terhaps it will be said that the attempt was neces- 
sary, because the whole species of money xvas so 
grievously cUpg^ and counterfeit : and is not her 
majesty’s jutho'rity as sacred as her coin ! And has 
not that been most scandalously clipped and mangled, 
and often counterfeited too 1 « 

It is another gri^^ous complaint of the Whigs, 
that their late friends and the whole party are treated 
with abundance of severity in print, and in particular 
by the Examiner. They think it hard that, when 
they are wholly deprived of power, hate<l by the 
people, und out of all hopexf establishing themselves, 
their infirmities should be so often displayed, in 
order to render them yet more odioiib to mankind. 
This is what they employ their writers to set forth 
in their papers of the week ; and it is humorous 
enough to observe one taken up in railing at 


the Examiner for his invectives against a discarded 
ministry ; and the other side filled with the falsest 
and vilest abuses against those w^o are now in the 
highest power and credit with their so^reign, and 
whose least breath would scatter them in silence and 
obscurity. However, although 1 have indeed often 
wondered to see so much licentiousness taken and 
connived at, and am sure it would not be sulTered in 
any other country of Christendom, yet I never onco 
invoked the assistance of the gaol or pillory, which, 
upon the least provocation, was the usual style during 
their tyranny. There lias not passed a week these 
twenty yeais without some malicious paper scattered 
ill every coffeehouse by the emissaries of that party, 
whether it were down or up. I believe they ivill not 
pretend to object the same thing to us : nor do I re- 
member any constant weekly paper with reflections on 
the late ministry or junto. They have many weak de- 
fenceless parts ; they have not been used to a regular 
attack, and therefore it is that they are so iil able to 
endure one whom it comes to be their turn; so that 
they complain more of a few months’ truths from us 
than we did of all their scandal and malice for twice 
as many years. 

I cannot forbear observing upon this occasion 
that those worthy authors I am speaking of seem to 
me not fairly to represent the sentiments of their 
party ; who, in disputing with us, do generally give 
uf several of the late ministry, and freely own many 
of their failings. They confess the monstrous debt 
upon the navy to have been caused by most scandal- 
ous mismanagement; they allow the insolence of 
some, the avarice of others, to have been insupport- 
able : but these gentlemen arc most liberal in their 
praises to those persons and upon those very articles 
where their wisest friends give up the point. They 
gravely tell us that such a one was the most faithful 
servant that ever any prince had ; another the most 
dutiful; a third, the most generous ; a fourth, of the 
greatest integrity ; so that I look upon t^ese cham- 
pions rather as retained by a cabal than a party ; 
which 1 desire the reasonable men among them 
wifald please to consider. • 

No. 39. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 20, 1711. 

Indignum cst in ea civitate, quD legibus coutineiur, diicedi a 
V, legibus. ' 

It is plmmefiil ami unworthy in a otatc. whose support and pre* 
ser\atii)n is foiiiuled on laws, that the laws should be rendered 
useless .\nd evaiied. 

I HAVE been often considering how it comes to pass 
that the dexterity of mankind in evil should always 
outgrow, not only the prudence and caution of pri- 
vate persons, but the continual expedfciicc of the 
wisest laws contrived to prevent it. 1 cannot ima- 
gine a knave to possess a greater share of natural 
wit or genius than an honest man. 1 have known 
very notable sharpers at play, who upon other occa- 
sions were as great dunces as human sh^e can well 
allow; and 1 believe the same might be observed 
among the other knots of thieves and pidipockots 
about this tOAvn. The proposition however is cer- 
tainly true, and Jo be confirmed by a hundred in^v 
stances. A scri>encr, an attorney, a stock-jobbeiv 
and many other retailers of fraud, shall not only 
be able to overreach others much wiser than them- 
selves, hut find out new inventions to elude the force 
of an^' laAv made against Diem. I suppose the rea- 
son of tkis may he, that, as tlie aggressor is said to 
have generally the advantage of the defender, so the 
makers of the law, which is to defend our rigktsi^ 
have usually not so much industry or vigour RS thpip^ 
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whose interest leads them to attack it. Besides, it 
rarely happens that men are rewarded by the public 
for their justice and virtue ; neither do those who act 
upon such principles expect any recompence until 
the next world ; whereas fraud, where it succeeds, 
gives present pay ; and this is allowed the greatest 
spur imaginable both to labour and inveiitiou. 
When a law is made to stop some growing evil, the 
wits of those whose interest it is to break it with 
secrecy or impunity are immediately at work ; and 
even among those who pretend to fairer characters, 
many would gladly find means to avoid what they 
would not be thought to violate. TheJ^ desire to 
reap the advantage, if possible, without the shame, 
or at least 'without the danger. This art is what I 
take that dexterous race of men, sprung up soon after 
the Revolution, to have studied with great application 
ever since, and to have arrived at great perfection 
in. According to the doctrine of some Romish 
casuists, they have found out quampropt ad peccaium 
sine peccato possint accedere ; they can tell how to 
go within an inch of an impeachment, and yet come 
back untouched. They know what degree of cor- 
ruption will just forfeit an employment, and whether 
the bribe you receive be sufficient to set you right, 
and put something in your pocket besides ; how 
much to a penny you may safely cheat the queen, 
whether forty, fifty, or sixty per cent., according tp 
the station you are in, and the dispositions of the per- 
sons in office below and above you. They have com* 
puted the price you may securely take or give for a 
place, or what part of the salary you ought to reserve ; 
they can discreetly distribute five hundred pounds in 
a small borough, without any danger from the sta- 
tutes against bribing at elections. They can manage 
a bargain for an office by a third, fourth, or fifth hand, 
so that you shall not know whom to accuse ; they 
can w'ln a thousand guineas at play in spite of the 
dice, and send away the loser satisfied. They can 
pass the most exorbitant accounts, overpay the creditor 
with half his demands and sink the rest. 

It would be endless to relate, or rather inde^4 
imj^ssible to discover, the several arts which curious 
men have found out to enrich themselves by de- 
frauding the public, in defiance of the law. The 
military men, both by sea and land, have equally 
cultivated this most useful science ; neither has it 
been altogether neglected by the other sex ; of 
which, on the contrary, I could produce an instance 
that would make ours blush to be so far outdone. 

Besides, to confess the truth, our laws themselves 
arc extremely defective in many articles, which I 
take to be one ill effect of our best possession, liberty. 
Some years ago the ambassador of a great prince * 
was arrested^and outrages committed on his person 
in our streets^ without any possibility of redress from 
'Westminstei^hall or the prerogative of the sove- 
reign ; and the legislature was forced to provide a 
remedy against the like evils in time to come. A 
commission^ of the stamped paper was lately dis- 
covered to nave notoriously cheated the public of 
great sums for many years, by counterfeiting the 
stamps, Mich the law has made capital ; but the 
aggravation of his crime proved to be the c^use that 
saved his life, and that additional Aeightening cir- 
cumstance of betraying his trust was found to be a 
legal defence. I am assured that the notorious 
cheat of the brewers at Portsmouth, detected about 
two months ago in parliament, cannot by any law 
now in force be punished in any degree equal to the 
guilt and infamy of it. Nay, what is almost in- 

I.*?? theOrent, cm nf MuaCovy. who was arrested for 
gw iu the opra street, and detained 


credible, had Guiscard survived his detestable attempt 
upon Mr. Hailey's person, all the inflaming circum- 
stances of the fact would not have sufficed, in the 
opinion of many lawyers, to have punished him 
with death ; and the public must have lain under 
this dilemma, either to condemn him by a law ex 
post facto (which would have been of dangerous con- 
sequence, and form an ignominious precedent), or 
undergo the imirtification to see the greatest villain 
upon earth escape unpunished, to the infinite triumph 
and delight of popery and faction. But even this is 
not to be wondered at when we consider that, of all 
the insolences offered to the queen since the act of 
indemnity (at least that ever came to my ears), 1 can 
hardly instance above two or three which by the 
letter of the law could amount to high treason. 

From these defects in our laws, and the want of 
some discretionary power, safely lodged, to exert upon 
emergencies, as well as from tlie great acquirements 
of able men to elut% the penalties of those laws they 
break, it is no wonder that the injuries done to the 
public are so seldom redressed. But, besides, no 
individual suffers by any wrong he does to the com- 
monwealth ill proportion to the advantage he gains 
by doing it. There are seven or eight millions who 
contribute to the loss, while the wluWi, gain is sunk 
among a few. The damage suffered by the public 
is not so immediately or heavily felt by particular 
persons ; and the zeal of prosecutions is apt to drop 
and be Inst among numbers. 

But imagine a set of politicians for many years at 
the head of affairs, the game visibly their own, and 
by consequence acting with great security ; may not 
these be sometimes tempted to forget their caution 
by length of time, by excess of avarice and ambition, 
by the insolence or violence of their nature, or, per- 
haps, by a mere contempt for their adversaries ! 
May not such n^otives as tliese put them often upon 
actions directly against the law, such' as no evasions 
can be found for, and which will lay them fully open 
to the vengeance of a prevailing interest whenever 
they are out of power 1 It is answered in the af- 
ffmativc. And here we cannot refuse the late 
ministry their due praises, who, foreseeing a storm, 
provided for their own safety by two admirable expe- 
dients, by which, with great prudence, they have 
escaped the punishments due to pernicious counsels 
and corrupt management. The first was to procure, 
under pretences hardly specious, a general act of in- 
demity, which cuts oft' all impeachments. The second 
was yet more refined : suppose, for instance, a counsel 
is to he pursued wfiich is necessary to carry on the 
dangerous designs of a prevailing party, to preserve 
them in power, to gratify the unmeasurable appetites 
of a few leaders, civil and military, although by ha- 
zarding the ruin of the whole nation ; this counsel, 
desperate in itself, unprecedented in its nature, they 
procure a majority to form into an address, which 
makes it look like the sense of the nation. Under 
that shelter they carry on their worl^and lie secure 
against aftcr-reckoiiings., ^ 

I must be so free to tell my meaning in this, that, 
•mong other things, I understand it of the address 
made to the queen about tlirc9 years ago, to desire 
that her majesty would not consent td a peace with*' 
out the entire restitution of Spain ; a proceeding 
which, to people abroad, must look like the highest 
strain of temerity, folly, and gasconade. But we at 
home, who allow the promoters of that advice to be 
no fools, can easily comprehend the depth and. mys- 
tery of it. They were assured by this means to pin 
down the war upon us • consequently, to increase 
their own power and wealth, and multiply difficultieB 
on the queen and kingdom, until they had fixed their 
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party too firmly to be shaken wheneTer they should 
find themselves disposed to reverse their address, 
and give us leave to wish for a peace. 

If any man entertains a more favourable opinion 
of this monstrous step in politics, 1 would ask him 
what we must do in case we find it imposs'He to 
recover Spain ? Those among the Whigs wno be- 
lieve a God will confess that the of war lie in 

his hands ; and the rest of them, who acknowledge 
no such power, will allow tliat fortune has too great 
a share in the good or ill success of military actions 
to let a wise man reason upon them as if they were 
entirely in his power. If Providence should think 
fit to refuse success to our arms, with how ill a grace, 
with what shame and confusion, shall'we be obliged 
to recant that precipitate address, uificss the world 
will be so charitable to consider that parliaments 
among us differ as much as princes ; and that, by 
tl# fatal conjunction of many unhappy circum- 
stances, it is very possible for our' island to be repre- 
sented sometimes by those who have the least pre- 
tensions. So little truth or justice there is in wh|^ 
some pretend to advance, that the actions of former 
senates ought always to be treated with respect by 
the hitter ; that those assemblies are all equally vene- 
rable, and Tid' one to be preferred before another ; 
by which argument the parliament that began the 
rebellion against king Charles 1., voted his trial, and 
appointed his murderers, ought to be remembered 
with respect. 

But to return from this digression ; it is very plain 
tliat, considering die defectiveness of our laws, the 
variety of cases, the weakness of the prerogative, the 
power or cunning of ill-designing men, it is possible 
tliat many great abuses may be visibly committedwhich 
cannot be legally punished ; especially if we add to 
this that some inquiries might probably involve those 
whom upon other accounts it is not thought con- 
venient to disturb. Therefore it is very false reason- 
ing, especially in the management of publfc affairs, 
to argue that men are innocent because the law has 
not pronounced them guilty. 

I arn apt to think it was to supply such defects a# 
these that satire was first introduced into the world ; 
W’hereby those whom neither religion, nor natural 
virtue, nor fear of punishment, were able to keep 
within the bounds of their duty, might be withheld 
by the shame of having their crimes exposed to open 
view ill the strongest colours, and themselves ren- 
dered odious to mankind. Perhaps all this may be 
little regarded by such hardei^V.and abandoned na- 
tures as I have, to deal with ; but, next to taming or 
binding a savage animal, the best service you can do 
the neighbourhood is to give them warning either 
to arm themselves or not come in its way. 

Could I have hoped for any signs of remorse from 
the leaders of that faction, I should very gladly have 
changed my style, and forgot, or passed by, their 
million of enormities. But they are every day more 
fond of discovMlng their impotent zeal and malice ; 
witness their conduct in tke city about a fortnight 
ago, which had no other end imaginable beside that 
of ])erplexing our af&irs, and endeavouring to mtdL^ 
things desperate, that themselves may be thought 
necessary. While they continue in this frantic mood 
I shall not forbear to treat theni as they deserve ; 
that is to say, as tho inveterate irreeoncilable enemies 
to our country and its constitution. 

No. 40. ~ 

THURSDAY, MAY 3, 1711, 

Qttis tulerit Gracebos de seditione quorentes? 

— — — in vain 
The Gracchi of aeditioii will complain. 

There have been certain topics of reproach liberally 


bestowed, foip Some years past, by the Whigs and 
Tories upon each other. We charge the fonner 
with a design of destroying the establj.^hed church, 
ind introducing fanaticism and freethinking in its 
itead. ' We accuse them as enemies to monarchy ; 
as endeavouring to undermine the present form of 
government, and to build a commonwealth, or some 
new scheme of their own, upon its ruins. On the 
other side, their clamours against us may be summed 
up in those three formidable words, popery, arbl- 
•ary power, and the pretender. Our accusations i 
against them we endeavour to make good by certain 
overt acts ; such as their perpetually abusing the 
whole body of the clergy ; their declared contempt 
for the very order of priesthood ; their aversion 
against episcopacy ; the public encouragement and 
patronage they give to Tindal, Tdland, and other 
atheistical writers ; their appearing as profeseed ad- 
vocates retained by the dissenters, excusing their 
separation, and laying the guilt of it to the obstinacy 
of the church ; their frequent endeavours to repeal 
the test, and their setting up the indulgence to scru- 
pulous consciences as a point of greater impoitance 
than the established worship. The regard they bear 
to our monarchy has appeared by their openly ridi- 
culing the martyrdom of king Charles I. in their 
calvcs*-head clubs, their common discourses, and 
their pamphlets ; their denying the unnatural war 
raised against that prince to have been a rebellion ; 
their justifying his murder in the allowed papers of 
the week ; their industry in publishing and spread- 

j seditious and republican tracts, such as Ludlow’s 
Memoirs, Sidney on Government, and many others ; 
their endless lopping of the prerogative, and mincing 
into nothing her majesty's titles to the crown. 

What proofs they bring for our endeavouring to 
ntroduce poperj-, arbitrary power, and the pre- 
tender, I cannot readily tell, and would he glad to 
hear ; however, these important words having, by 
dexterous management, been found of mighty ser- 
vice to their cause, although applied with little 
c^our either of reason or justice, 1 have been con- 
sidering whether they may not be adapted to more 
proper objects,* 

As to popery, which is the first of these ; to deal 
plainly, I can hardly think there is any set of men 
among us, except the professors of it, who have any 
direct intention to introduce it here ; hut the ques- 
tion is, whether the principles and practices of us 
or the Whigs be most likely to make way for it? It 
is allowed on all hands that, among the methods 
concerted at Rome for bringing over England into 
the bosom of the catholic church, one of the chief 
was to send jesuits and other emissaries, in lay 
habits, who, personating tradesmen anc^ mechanics, 
should mix with the people, and, under the pretence 
of a further and purer reformation, endeavour to di- 
vide us into as many sects as possible ; which would 
either put us under the necessity of returning to our 
old errors to preserve peace at homep or, by oUr 
divisions, make way for some poV^rcrful neighbour^ 
with the assistance of the pope's permissyip and a 
consecrated banner, to convert and enslave ns at 
once, i; this has been reckoned good pdlitics (and 
it was the best tPe Jesuit schools could invenQ, I ap- 
peal to any man whether the Whigs, for many 
years past, have not been employed in the very 
same work t They professed on all occasioils that' 
they knew n6 reason why any one system of specu- 
lative opinions (as they term the doctrines of the 
church) should be established by law more than 
another; or why employments should be confined 
to the religion of the magistrate and that qalled 
the church established. The grand maxim 
laid down waa, that no man^ for the sake of « 
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few notions and ceremonies, under the names of 
doctrine and discipline, should be denied the liberty 
of serving his country : as if places would go a-heg- 
.ging unless Brownists, familists, sweet-singers, 
quukers, anabaptists, and Muggletoniaus, would take 
them off our hands. 

I have been sometimes imagining this scheme 
brought to perfection, and how diverting it would 
be to see half a dozen sweet-singei's on the bench in 
their ermines, and two or three, quakers with their 
white staves at court. I can only say tliis project 
is the very counterpart of the late king James’s de- 
sign, W'hich he took up as the best metliod for in- 
troducing his own religion, under the pretext of a 
universal liberty of conscience, and that no ditler- 
ence in religion should make any in his favour. 
Accordingly, to save appearances, he dealt some em- 
ployments among dissenters of most denominations ; 
and what he did was, no doubt, in pursuance of the 
best advice he could get at home or abroad ; but the 
church thought it the most dangerous step he could 
take for her destruction. It is true king .lames ad- 
mitted papists among the rest, which the Whigs 
would not ; but this is sufficiently made up by a ma- 
terial circumstance, wherein they seem to have much 
outdone that prince, and to have carried their liberty 
of conscience to a higher point, having granted it to 
all the classes of freethinkers (wliich the nice coti- 
science of a popish prince w'ould not give him leave 
to do), and were therein mightily o\erseeii ; because 
it is agreed by the learned that there is but a very 
narrow step from atheism to the other extreme, su- 
perstition. So that, upon the whole, whether the 
Whigs had any real design of bringing in popery or 
not, it is >cry plain that thej took the most effectual 
step toward it ; and if the Jesuits had been their 
immediate directors, thcjy could not have tauglit 
them better, nor have found apter scholars. 

Their second accusation is, that w'c encourage and 
maintain abitrary power in princes ; and promote 
enslaving doctrines among the people. This lliey go 
about to prove by instances ; producing the particu- 
lar Opinions of certain divines in king Charles II.’s 
reign, a decree of Oxford universilj } and some few 
writers since the revolution. What they mean is 
the principle of passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance, which those who affirm did, 1 believe, never 
intend should include arbitrary power. However, 
although I am sensible that it is not reckoned pru- 
dent in a dispute to make any concessions without 
tbe last necessity, yet I do agree that, in niy own 
private opinion, some writers did carry that tenet of 
passive obedience to a height which seemed hardly 
con-sistent with the liberties of a country whose 
laws can nsather be enacted nor repealed without 
the consent of the whole people : I mean not those 
who affirm ilfdue in general, as it certainly is, to the 
legislature ; but such as fix it entirely in the prince’s 
person. This last has, 1 believe, been done by a 
very few; hut when the Whigs quote autliors to 
prove it upon usf they bring in all who mention it 
as a duty in general, without applying it to princes 
abstract^from their senate. 

By thu» freely declaring my own sentaments of 
passive obedience, it will at least ^pcar that 1 do 
not write for a party ; neither do I upon any occa- 
sion pretend to speak their sentiments, but my own. 
The majority of the two houses and the present 
ministry (if those be a party) seem to ille in all their 
proceeding to pursue file real interest of church and 
itale ; and if I should , happen ^ differ from particu- 
lar persfint among them in a single notion about go- 
^roment, I suppose they will not, upon that ac- 
explode me and hy paper. However, as yi 
; l^wsr, once for all, to the tedious scurrilities of 


those idle people who affirm I am hired and directed 
what to write, 1 must here inform them that their 
censure is an effect of their principles. The prebent 
ministry are under no necessity of employing prosti- 
tute pens ; they have no dark designs to promote by 
advancing heterodox opinions. 

But (to return), suppose two or three private di- 
vines under king Charles the Second did a little over- 
stmin the docTrine of passive obedience to princes ; 
some allowance might be given to the memoi'y 
of that unnatural rebellion against his fatlier, and the 
dismal consequences of resistance. It is plain, by 
the proceedings of the churchmen before and at 
the revolution, that this doctrine was never de- 
signed to introduce arbitrary power, 

1 look upon the Whigs and dissenters to be ex- 
actly of ihe same political faith ; let us therefore sec 
what share each of them had in advancing arbitrary 
power. It is manifest that the fanatics made CrAin- 
vvell the must absdlutc tyrant in Christendom. The 
Rump abolished the house of lords, the army abo- 
lished the Rump, and hy this army of saints he 
governed. I'lic dissenteiv. took liberty of conscionce 
an I employments from the lute king James, as an 
acknowledgment of his dispensing power; winch 
makes a king of Knglaiid as absoium as the Tuik. 
The Wliigs under the late king perpetually declared 
for keeping up a standing army in times of peace ; 
which has, in all ages, been the first and great step 
to the ruin of liberty. They were besides discover- 
ing every day their inclinations to destroy the rights 
«f the chiifcli, and declared their opinion in all com- 
panies against the bisliops sitting in the house of 
peers; which was exactly copying after their prede- 
cessors of 1041. I need not say their real intentions 
were to make the king absolute ; but, whatever he 
the designs of innovating men, they usually end in a 
tyranny ; as wc may sec by a hundred examples in 
Greece, and in the later coinmonvveallhs of Italy 
mentioiibd by Machiuvol. 

In the third place, the AVhigs accuse us of a design 
to bring in the pretender ; and to give it a greater 
^ir of probability, they suppose the queen to be a 
party in this design ; which, however, is no very ex- 
traordinary supposition in tliose w’ho have advanced 
such singular paradoxes concerning Greg and Guis- 
card. Upon this article their charge is general, 
without ever offering to iiroduce an instance. But I 
verily think and believe it will appear no paradox, 
.that, if ever he be brought in, the Wliigs are his men. 
For, first, it is an ul^'k^ubted truth that, a year or two 
after the revolution, several leaders of that party- 
had their pardons sent them by the late king James, 
and had entered upon measures to restore him, on 
account of some disobligatinn they received from 
king William. Besides, I would ask whether those 
who were under the greatest tics of gratitude to king 
James are not at Biis day become the most zealous 
Whigs 1 And of what party those are now who 
kept a long correspondence with St.'feermains t 

It is likewise very observable of late that the 
Whigs upon all occasions profess their belief of the 
pretender’s being no impostor, but a real prince, 
born of the late queen’s hotly ; which, whether it be 
true or false, is very unseasonably advanced, con- 
sidering the^ weight such an opinion must have with 
the vulgar, if they once thoroughly believe it. Nei- 
ther is it at all improbable that the pretender him- 
self puts his chief hopes in the frfendship he expects 
from the dissenters and Whigs, by his choice to in- 
vade the kingdom when tlie latter w'cre most in 
credit ; and he had reason to count ujicn the former, 
from the gracious treatment they received from his 
supposed father, and their Joyful acceptance of it. 
But further, what could be more consistent with 
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the Whiggish notion of a revolution principle than 
to 'jring in the pretender 1 A revolution principle, 
us their writings ami discourses have taught us to 
tleUnc it, is a principle perpetually disposing men to 
revolutions ; and this is suitable to the famous say- 
ing of a great Whig, that the more revolutions the 
better ; which, how odd a maxim soever in appear- 
aiir'C, I take to be the true chars^teristic of the 
party. 

A dog loves to turn round often ; yet after certain 
revolutions he lies down to rest ; but heads under 
the dominion of the moon are for perpetual changes 
and perpetual revolutions ; besides, the Whigs owe 
all their wealth to Avars and revolutions; like the 
girl at BarlholoracAV fair, who gets a penny by turn- 
ing round a hundred times with SAvords in her 
hands. 

'J’o conclude : the’ Whigs have a natural faculty of 
bringing in pretendci-s, and Avill therefore probably 
endeavour to bring in the great one at last. How 
many pretenders to Avit, honour, nobility, politics, 
have they brought in these last twenty years ! In 
short, they have been sometimes able to procure a 
majority of pretenders in parliament, and Avanted 
nothing to render the work complete except a pre- 
tender at their* head. 

No, 41, 

THURSDAY, MAY 10, l7ll. 

Dos c.u't maipia parcutiini virlus. 

The virtue oi' parents is a large dowry to tiieir children* 

I TOOK up a paper*^ some da\s ago in a cofi'echousc ; 
and if the correctness of the styie, and a superior 
spirit in it, had not immediately undeceived me, 1 
should have heen apt to imagine 1 had been reading 
an Examiner, In tills paper there were 8e\eral im- 
portant propositions advanced. Eor iiLstaiice, that 
Providence had raised up Mr. Harley to be an in- 
strument of great good, in u very critical juncture, 
Avhen it Avas much Avauted ; that his very enemies 
ackuoAvledgc his eminent abilities and disliiiguishdft 
merit, by their uinvearied and restless endeavours 
against his person and reputation ; that they have 
had an inveterate malice against both ; that he has 
been Avondcrfully preserved from some unparalleled 
attempts ;** Avith more to tlie same purpose. 1 im- 
mediately computed, by rules of arithmetic, that in 
the last-cited AA^ords there Avas something more in- 
tended than the attempt of C^.'>card, Avhich, 1 think, 
can properly pass but for one of the some. And al- 
though I dare not pretend to guess the author’s 
meaning, yet the expression allows such a latitude that 
I Avould venture to hold a wager, most readers, both 
AVhig aud Tory, have agreed Aviili me that this plural 
number must, in all probability, among other facts, 
take in the business of Greg. 

See noAV the diflerence of styles. Had I been to 
have told my^houghts on this occasion, instead of 
saying how Mr. Harley “ivas treated by some per- 
sons, and preserved from some unparalleled at- 
tempts,** I should, with intolerable bluntncss anil 
ill manners, have told a formal story of a committee 
sent to a condemned criminal in Newgate, to bribe 
him with pardon on condition he would sAvear high 
treason against his master, wholAiscovered his cor- 
respondence and secured his person, Avhen a certain 
grave politician htd given him warning to make his 
escape : and by this means I should hav’e drawn a 
whole swarm of hedge-writers to exhaust their cata- 
logue of scurrilities against me as a liar and slau- 

* The speaker's congratnlatinn of Mr. Zlarley in the name 
of the house on bis escape and reooA'eiy. 


derer. But, Avlth submission to the author of that 
forementioned paper, I think he has carried that ex- 
pression to the utmost it will bear ; for after all' this 
notice I know of but tAVo attempts ^against Mr. 
Harley that can really be called unparalleled, which 
are those aforesaid of Greg and Guiscard; aud as 
to the rest, I Avill engage to parallel them from the 
story of Catiline and others 1 could produce. 

HoAvever, I cannot but observe Avith infinite 
pleasure that a great part of Avhat 1 have charged 
upon the late prevailing faction, and for affirming 
which 1 have been adorned Avith so many decent 
epithets, has been sufficiently confirmed at several 
times by the resolutions of one or the otherAouse 
of parliament. I may therefore noAV say, rtiope 
Avith good authority, that there have been some un- 
paralleled attempts against Mr. Harley; that the ^ 
late ministry were justly to blame in some manage- 
ments, which occasioned the unfortunate battle of 
Almanza and the disappointment at Toulon ; that 
the public has been grieA'ously Avronged by most no- 
torious frauds during the Whig administration; that 
those who advised the bringing in the Palatines 
Avere enemies to the kingdom ; that the late ma- 
nagers of the roAcuue have not duly passed their 
accounts for a great part of thirty-five millions, and 
ought not to be trusted in such cmplo} merits any 
priore. Perliaps in a little time 1 may venture to 
affirm some other paradoxes of this kind, and pro- 
duce the same vouchers. And perhaps also, if it 
had not been so busy a period, instead of one Exa- 
miner the late ministry might have had above four 
hundred, each of whose little fingers would be hea- 
vier than my loins. It makes me think of Neptune*8 
throat to the wincK ; — 

Qiios ego —sell molos proestat com'(>onere fluctua. 

Thus, when the sons of Aiohis had almost sunk the 
ship with the tempests they raised, it was necessary 
to smooth the oceau and secure the vessel, instead 
of pursuing the ottouders. ^ 

But I observe the general expectation at present, 
instead of dwelling any longer upon conjectures who 
is to be punished for past miscarriages, seems Rent 
upon the rewift-ds intended to those who have been 
so highly instrumental in rescuing our constitution 
from its late dangers. It is the observ'ation of Ta- 
citus, ill the life of Agricola, that his eminent ser- 
vices had raised a general opinion of his being de- 
signed by the emperor for prajtor of Britain ; Nultis 
in hoe suis sermombxtSy sed guia par videbatur; and 
then he adds, Non semper errat fama, aliquando et 
eligit. The judgment of a wise prince, and a gene- 
ral disposition of the people, do often point at the 
same person ; and sometimes the popular wishes do 
often forctel the reward intended for sMne superior 
merit. Thus among several deserving persons there 
arc tAVo Avhom the public A'ogue has in a peculiar 
manner singled out, as designed very soon to receive 
the choicest marks of the roj^l favour; one of them 
to be placed in a ycry high station, and both to in- 
crease the number of our nobility [Harley and St* 
John]. This, I say, is the general conjj^ture ; for 
I pretend to none, nor Avill be chargeabl?Ti it be not 
fulfilled i since it is enough for their honour that 
the nation thiffks them Avorthy of the greatest re- 
wards. 

Upon this occasion I cannot but take notice that, 
of all the heresies in politics profusely scattered by 
the partisans of the late administration, none ever 
displeased me more, or seemed to have more dan- 
gerous consequence^ to monarchy, than that perni- 
cious talent so much affected of disco veriifg a con- 
tempt for birth, family, and ancient nobility. AU 
{he tlireadbare topics of poets and orators were die- 
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played to discover to us that merit and virtue were 
thev>nly nobility; and that the advantages of blood 
could not make a knave or a fool either honest or 
wise. Most popular commotions wc read of in the 
histories of Greece and Rome took their rise from 
unjust quarrels to the nobles ; and, in the latter, the 
plebeians* encroachments on the patricians were the 
first cause of their ruin. 

Suppose there be nothing but opinion in the dif- 
ference of blood, everybody knows that authority 
is very much founded on opinion. But sui-ely that 
difference is not wholly imaginary. The advan- 
tages of a liberal education, of choosing the best 
comn^ions to converse with, not being under the 
neednty of practising little mean tricks by a scanty 
allowance, the enlarging of thought and acquiring 
the knowledge of men and things by travel, the ex- 
ample of ancestors inciting to groat and good ac- 
tions ; these are usually some of the opportunities 
that fall in the way of those who arc born of what 
we call the better families : and, allowing genius to 
be equal in them and the vulgar, the odds ai*e clearly 
on their side. Nay, we may observe in some, who, 
by the appearance of merit or favour of fortune, have 
risen to great stations from an obscure birth, that 
they have still retained some sordid vices of their 
parentage or education ; cither insatiable avarice or 
ignominious falsehood and corruption. 

To say the truth, the great neglect of education in 
several noble families, w'hosc sons are suffered to 
pass the most improvable seasons of their youth in 
vice and idleness, have too much lessened their re- 
putation ; but even this misfortune wc owe, among 
all the rest, to that Whiggiah practice of reviling the 
universities, under the pretence of their instilling 
pedantry, narrow principles, and high-church doc- 
trines. 

I would not be thought to undervalue merit and 
virtue, wherever they are to be found, but will 
allow them capable of the highest dignities in a state 
when they are in a very great degree of eminence. 
A pearl holds its value, though it be found in a 
dunghill ; but, however, that is not the most proba- 
ble place to search for it. Nay, 1 wi^l go further, 
and admit that a man of quality, without merit, is 
Just so much the worse for his quality ; which at 
once sets his vices in a more public view, and re- 
proaches him for them. But on the other side, 1 
doubt those who arc always undervaluing the advan-« 
tages of birth, and celebrating personal merit, have 
principally an eye to their own, wliich they are 
fully satisfied with, and which nobody will dispute 
with them about; whereas they cannot, without im- 
pudence and folly, pretend to be nobly born : be- 
cause this is ^ secret too easily discovered : for no 
xnen*s parentage is so nicely inquired into as that of 
assuming uprtarts, especially when they affect to 
make it better than it is (as they often do), or be- 
have themselves with insolence. 

But whatever may be the opinion of others upon 
subject, ^hose philosophical scorn for blood and 
fij^ies reaches even to those that are royal, or per- 
Iraps tookMts rise from a Whiggish contempt of the 
latter, 1 an^ pleased to find two such instances of 
extraordinary merit as. 1 have maritionecT joined 
^th ancient and honourable birth ; which, whether 

be of real or imaginary value, has been held in 
veneration by all wise polite states, both ancient and 
modem. And as much a foppery as men pretend to 
think it, nothing is more observable in tho|e who 
rise to great place or wealth from mean originals 
than their mighty solicitude to convince the world 
that they are not so Jow :w is commonly believed. 
They are glad to find It made ouV by some strained 


genealogy, that they have a remote alliance with 
better families: Cromwell himself was pleased with 
the impudence of a flatterer who undeitook to 
prove him descended from a branch of the royal 
stem. 1 know a citizen who adds or alters a letter 
in his name with every plum he acquires ; he now 
wants only the change of a vowM“ to be allied to a 
sovereign prince in Italy ;*> and that perhaps he may 
contrive to be done by a mistake of the graver upon 
his tombstone. 

When I am upon this subject of nobility I am 
sorry for the occasion given me to mention the ‘loss 
of a person who is so great an ornament to it as 
the late lord-president [earl of Rochester], who be- 
gan early to distinguish himself in the public service, 
and passed through the highest employments of 
state, in the most difficult times, with great abilities 
and untainted honour. As h6 was of a good old 
ago, his principles of religion and loyalty had re- 
ceived no mixture, from late infusions, but were 
instilled into him by his illustrious father and other 
noble spirits, who had exposed their lives and for- 
tunes for the royal martyr ; — 

Pnlcherrima prolea, 

Ma^'nauimi heroes n.tti nielioribiis aniiis. 

Ilis first great action was like Scipi'*, to defend 
his father when oj)pressed by numbers ; and his 
filial piety v\"as not only rewarded with long life, 
but with a son who, upon the like occasion, would 
have shown the same resolution. No man ever pre- 
served his dignity better when he was out of power, 
nor showed more affability while he was in. To 
conclude, his character (which I do not here pretend 
to draw) is such as his nearest friends may safely 
trust to tlic most ^partial pen ; nor wants the least 
of that allow’ancc which, they say, is required for 
those who are dead. 

No. 42. 

THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1711. 

— — Quern niT (listiiniTcrc coiier, 

. . Tutus ab infestis latronibus ? 

— — Safe it lies 

Within the sheath, till thieves and villains rise. 

I NEVKR let slip an opportunity of endeavouring to 
convince the world that I am not partial, and to 
confound the idle reproach of my being hiicd or 
directed what to write in defence of the present 
ministry, or for detecting the practices of the former. 
When I first undertej^ this paper I firmly rcsohed 
that if ever I ohserviSr any gross neglect, abuse, or^ 
corruption in the public management, which migh^ 
give any just offence to reasonable people, T would 
take notice of it with that iniiocent boldness which 
becomes an honest man and a true lover of his 
country ; at the same time preserving the respect 
due to persons so highly intrusted by so wise and 
excellent a queen. J know not how such a liberty 
might have been resented ; but I thank God there 
has been no occasion giypn me to exercise it : for I 
can safely affirm that I have with the utmost rigour 
C!i.amined all the actions of the present ministry, as 
far as they fall under general cognisance, without 
being able to accuse them of one ill or mistaken 
step. Observing, indeed, some time ago, that seeds 
of dissension had been plentifully scattered from a 
certain comer, and fearing they began to rise and 
spread, I immediately writ a paper on the subject, 
which I treated with that warmth I tbeught it re- 
quired ; but the prudence of those at the helm soon 
prevented this growing evil, and at present it seems 
likely to have no consequences. 

■ Sir llcpry Ftirneae. ^ Farneie. 
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I haye had indued for some time a small occasion 
of quarrellinj^, which 1 thought too inconsiderable 
for a formal subject of complaint, although I have 
hinted at it more than once. But it is grown at pre- 
sent to as great a height as a matter of that nature 
can possibly bear ; and therefore I conceive it high 
time that an eficctual stop should be put to it. I 
have been amazed at the flaming licentiousness of 
several weekly papers, which, for some months past, 
have been chiefly employed in barefaced scurrilities 
against those who are in the greatest trust and favour 
with the queen, with the first and last letters of their 
names frequently printed, or some periphrasis de- 
scribing their station, or other innuendoes contrived 
too plain to be mistaken. The consequence of 
W’hich is (and it is natural it should be so) that 
their long impunity has rendered them still more 
audacious. 

At this time I particularly iij^end a paper called 
the Medley,* whose indefatigable incessant railings 
against me I never thought convenient to take notice 
of, because it wo\ild have diverted my design, whicli 
I intended to be of public use. Besides, 1 never yet 
ub'-ervod that writer, or those writers (for it is every 
way a Medlqv), to argue against any one material 
]>ohit or fact that J had advanced, or make one fair 
({iintutLon. And after all, 1 knew very well how 
soon the world grow weary of controversy. It is 
plain to me that three or four hands at least haie 
been joined at times in that worthy composition; 
but the outlines, as well as the finishing, seem to 
have been always the work of the same pen, as it is 
visible from half a score beauties of style inseparable 
from it. But who these meddlers arc, or where the 
jiulieious leaders have picked them up, 1 shall never 
go about to conjecture : fiietious rancour, false wit, 
abandoned scurrility, impudent falsehood, and ser- 
vile i)cdanti 7 , having so many fathers and so few to 
own them, that curiosity herself would not he at the 
psiiiis to guess. It is the first lime I ever did myself 
the honour to mention that admirable paper ; nor 
could I imagine any occasion likely to happen that 
would make it necessary for me to engage with 8i#h 
an adversary. This paper is weekly published, and, 
as appears by the number, has been so for several 
months ; and is, next to the Observator, allowed to 
be the best production of the party. Last week iny 
printer brought me that of May 7, No. 32, where 
there are two paragraphs relating to the speaker of 
the house of commons, and to Mr. Harley, which, 
as little as I am inclined to i with such an an- 
Pagonist, I cannot let pass without failing in my duty 
to the public ; and if those in power will suffer such 
infamous insinuations to pass with impunity, they 
act without precedent from any age or country of 
the world. 

I desire to open this matter, and leave the Whigs 
themselves to determine upon it. The house of 
commons resolved) nemine crntradicentOy that the 
speaker should congratulate Mr. Harley’s escape 
and recovery, in the naiife of the house, upon his 
first attendance on their service. This is accord- 
ingly done ; and the speech, together with tfie 
chancellor of the exchequer’s, are printed by order 
of the house. The author of the Medley takes this 
speech to task the very next week after it is pub- 
lished; telling us in the aforesaid paper that the 
speaker’s commending Mr. Harley for being an in- 
stAiment of great good to the nation was ill-chosen 
flattery ; because Mr. Harley had brought the nation 
under great difficulties, to say no more. Ho says 
that, when the speaker tells Mr.' Harley that Pro- 
vidence has wonderfully preserved him from some 
■ l*ablished in answer to the JBxamfner. 


unparalleled attempts (for that the Medley alludes 
to), he only revives a false and groundless calumny 
upon other men, which is an instance of impotent 
but inveterate malice, that makes him (the H))e.iker; 
still appear more vile and contemptible. This is an 
extract from his first paragraph. In the next, liiit) 
writer says that the speaker’s praying to (iod for tlie 
continuance of Mr. Harley’s life, as an invaluable 
blessing, was a fulsome piece of insincerity, which 
exposes him to shame and derision : because he i« 
known to bear ill will to Mr. Harley, to have an 
extreme bad opinion of him, and to think him an 
obstructor of those fine measures he would bring 
about. 

I now appeal to the Whigs themselves whether a 
great minister of state, in high favour witJi the 
queen, and a speaker of the house of coinmoiiM, were 
ever publicly treated after so extraordinary a man- 
ner ill the most licentious limes? For thi*< is not a 
clandestine libel stolen into the world, but openly 
printed and sold with the bookseller’s name ami 
place of abode at the bottom : and the juncture is 
admirable, when Mr. Harley is geiieralU believed 
upon the very point to be made an earl, and pro- 
moted to the most important station of the king- 
dom ; nay, the very marks of esteem he has so lately 
received from the whole representative body of the 
fieoplc are railed ill-chosen flattery, and a fulsome 
jiicce of insincerity, exposing the donors to shame 
and derision. 

Does this intrepid writer think he has sufficiently 
disguised the matter by that stale artifice of altering 
the story, and putting it as a su))poscd case? Did 
any man who ever saw the congratulatory speech 
read either of those paragraphs in the Medley with- 
out interpreting them just as I have done? Will 
the author declare upon his great sincerity that he 
never had any such meaning? Is it enough that a 
jury at Westminster-hall would perhaps not find him 
guilty of defaming the speaker and Mr. Harley in 
that paper? which, however, 1 am much in doubt of 
^oo ; and must think the law very defective if the 
reputation of sueh persons must lie at the ineity of 
such pens. I do not remember to have seen any 
libel, supposed to be writ with caution and double 
meaning in order to prevent prosecution, delivered 
under so thin a cover, or so unart ificially made up, 
as this ; whether it were from an apprehension of 
his readers’ duluess, or an effect of his own. He 
has transcribed the very phrases of the speaker, and 
put them in a different character, for fear they might 
pass unobserved, and prevent all possibility of being 
mistaken. I shall be pleased to see him have re- 
course to the old evasion, and say that 1 who make 
the application am chargeable with JJie abuse ; let 
any reader of either party be judge. But I cannot 
foimear asserting as my oiiiiiioii, that for a rninistiy 
to endure such open calumny, without calling rtie 
author to account, is next to deserving it. And this 
is an omission I venture to charge up^n the present 
ministry, who arc too apt to (jf-spise little thiM 
which, however, have not always little coli|| 
quencea. 

Whea this paper was first undertake^, one design 
among others f^as, to examine some of those writings 
so frequently published with an evil tendency either 
to religion or government ; but 1 was long diverted 
by other inquiries, whfich I thought more imme- 
diately necessary ; to animadvert upon men’s ac- 
tioiisr rather than their speculations; to show the- 
necessity there was of changing the ministrv, that 
our constitution lif church and state might be pre- 
served ; to expose some dangerous principles and 
^practices under the former administratioD) and prote 
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by many instances that those who are now at the 
helm are entirely iu the true interest of prince and 
people. This I may modestly hope has in some 
measure been already done, sulhcient to answer the 
end proposed, 'which was to inform the ignorant 
and those at a distance, and to convince such as 
are engaged in party from no otlier motive than that 
of conscience. 1 know not whether I shall have 
any appetite to continue this work much longer ; if 
1 do, perhaps some time may be sjicnt in exposing 
and overturning the false reasonings of those who 
engage their pens on the other side, witlmut losing 
time in vindicating myself against their scurrilities, 
much leas in retorting them. Of this sort there is a 
certain humble companion, a French mahre dea 
langues [A^al BoyerJ, who every month publishes 
an extract from votes, newspapers, speeches, and 
proclamations, larded with some insipid remarks of 
his own, which he calls ** The Political State of 
Great Britain.** This ingenious piece, he tells us 
himself, is constantly translated into French, and 
printed in Holland, where the Dutch, no doubt, 
conceive most noble sentiments of us, conveyed 
through such a vehicle. It is observable in his ac- 
count for April that the vanity so predominant in 
many of his nation has made him more concerned 
for the honour of Guiscard than the safety of Mr. 
Harley. And for fear we should think the worse oft 
his country upon that assassin’s account, he tells us 
there have been more murders, parricides, and vil- 
lanies committed iu England than in any other part 
of the world. I cannot imagine how an illiterate 
foreigner, who is neither master of our language, 
nor, indeed, of common sense, and who is devoted 
to a faction I suppose fur no other reason but his 
having more Whig customers than Tories, should 
take it into his head to write politic tracts of our 
aflairs. But 1 presume he builds upon the founda- 
tion of having been called to an account for his in- 
solence in one of his monthly former productions, 
which is a method that seldom fails of giving some 
vogue to the fooUshest composition. If such a wor)% 
mus^ be done, I wish some tolerable hand would 
undertake it ; and that we would iiotFsuifcr a little 
whitHing Frenchman to neglect his trade of teaching 
his language to our children, and presume to instruct 
foreigners in our politics. 

No. 43. 

THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1711. 

Delicta majorum immeritus lues. 

Humane, donee templa rcfuceiis, 

SSdeiKiae labcntes deorum. 

You of y^r father’s crimes the Kuilt shall bear. 

Unless the aacr^ temples you repair. 

Several letters have been lately sent me, desiring I 
would make honourable mention of the pious design 
of building fifty churches in several parts of London 
and Westmin^er, where they are most wanted, occa- 
sioned by an addresp of the convocation to the queen, 
and recommended by her majesty to the house of 
commons, ^ho immediately promised they would 
enable her tp accomplish so excellent a design, and 
are now preparing a hill accordingly.* I thought to 
have deferred any notice of this important affair 
until the end of the session ; at which time 1 pro- 
posed to deliver a particular account of the great and 
useful things already performed by this present par- 
liament. But, in compliance to those who give 
themselves the trouble of advising me, and partly 
convinced by the reasons they offer, I am content to 
bestow a paper upon a Subject .that, indeed, so well 
deferves it. 


The clergy, and whoever else have a true concern 
for the constitution of the church, cannot but be 
highly pleased with one prospect in this new scene 
of public affairs. They may very well remember 
the time when every session of paiiiainrnt avqs like 
a cloud hanging over their heads ; and if it happened 
to pass without bursting into some storm upon the 
church, wc thanked God, and thought it a happy 
escape until the next meeting ; upon which we re- 
sumed our secret apprehensions, although we were 
not allowed to believe any danger. Things are now 
altered ; the parliament takes the necessities of tJic 
church into consideration, receives the proposals of 
the clergy met in convocation, and amid all the 
exigencies of a long expensive war, and under the 
pressure of heavy debts, finds a supply for erecting 
fifty edifices for the service of God. And it appears 
by the address of the commons to her majesty U])on 
this occasion (wherein they discovered a true spirit of 
religion), that applying the money granted to accom- 
plish so excellent a design would, in their opinion, 
be the most eiiectual way of carrying on the wai* ; 
that it would (to use their own words) be a means 
of drawing down blessings on her majesty’s under- 
takings, as it adds to Uie number of those places 
where the prayers of her de\outand faithful subjects 
will be daily offered up to God for the prosperity of 
her gov^criimcnt at home and the success of her 
arms abroad. 

I am sometimes hoping that we arc not naturally 
BO bad a jicople as we have appeared for some y ears 
past. Faction, in order to support itself, is generally 
forced to make use of such abominable instruments, 
that, as long as it prevails, the genius of a nation is 
overpressed, and cannot appear to exert itself ; bht, 
when that is broken and suppressed, when things 
return to the old course, mankind will naturally fall 
to act from priuctplcs of reason and religion. The 
Romans, upon a great victory or escape from imblic 
danger, frequently built a temple in honour of some 
god, to whose peculiar favour they imputed their 
success or delivery ; and sometimes the general did 
tlV; like, at his own expense, to acquit himself of 
some pious vow he had made. How little of any- 
thing resembling this has been done by us after all 
our victories ! And perhaps for that reason, among 
others, they have turned to so little account. But 
what could we expect! We acted all along as if w’c 
believed nothing of a God, or his providence ; and, 
therefore, it was consistent to offer up our edifices 
only to those whom \Wlooked upon as givers of all 
victory in his stead. M 

I have computed that fifty churches may he built, 
by a medium, at six thousand pounds for a church, 
which is somewhat under the price of a subject’s 
palace ; yet, perhaps, the care of above two hundred 
thousand souls, with the benefit of their prayers for 
the prosperity of their queen and country, may he 
almost put in the balance with the domestic conve- 
nience, or even magnificence, of any subji^t what- 
soever. • 

Sir William Petty, who, under the name of capt, 
uraunt, published some observations upon the hills 
of mortality above five years after the restoration, 
tells us the parishes iu London were even then so 
unequally divided, that some were two hundred 
times larger than others. Since that time the in- 
crease of trade, the frequency of parliaments, thf de- 
sire^ of living in the metropolis, together with that 
genius for building which began after the fire, .and 
has ever since continued, have plodigiously enlarged 
this town on all sides where It was capable of in- 
crease ; and those tracts of land built into streets 
have generally continued of the same parish they 
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belonged to while they lay in fields ; so that the care 
of about thirty thousand souls has been sometimes 
coiiiinitted to one minister, whose church would 
hardly contain the twentieth part of his flock ; 
neither, I think, was any family in those parishes 
obliged to pay above a groat a-year to their spiritual 
pastor. Some few of those parishes have been since 
divided; in others were erected chapels of ease, 
where a preacher is maintained by general contribu- 
tion. Such poor shifis and expedients, to the infi- 
nite shame and scandal of so vast and flourishing a 
city, have been thought suificieiit for the service of 
God and religion, as if they were circumstances 
wholly indifferent. 

This defect, among other consequences of it, has 
made schism a sort of necessary evil ; there being at 
least three hundred thousand inhabitants in tliis 
town whom the churches would not be able to con- 
tain if the people were ever so well disposed : and 
ill a city not overstocked with zeal, the only way to 
preserve any degree of religion is to make all attend- 
ance upon the duties of it as easy and cheap as pos- 
sible : whereas, on tlie contrary, in the larger parishes, 
the press is so great, and the pew-kecpcrs’ tax so cx- 
orbitiint, th^t those who love to save trouble and 
money either stay at borne or retire to the conven- 
ticles. 1 believe there are few exam^iles in any 
cliristian country of so great a neglect of religion ; 
and the dissenting teachers have made their advan- 
tage largely by it, sowing tares among the wheat 
while men slept, being much more expert at pro- 
curing contributions, which is a trade they arc bred 
up in, than men of a liberal education. 

And, to say truth, the way practised by several 
parishes in and about this town of maintaining 
their clergy by voluntary subscriptions is not only 
an indignity to the character, hut has many perni- 
cious eoiisequenccs attending it ; <uch a precarious 
dependence subjecting a clergyman who has not 
more than ordinary spirit and resolution to many 
iiicoriveiiiences which are obvious to imagine ; but 
this detect will, no doubt, be remedied by the wis- 
dom aiul piety of the present parliament, and a 8ix 
laid upon every house in a parish for the support of 
their pastor. Neither, indeed, can it be conceived 
why a house, whose purchase is not reckoned above 
one-third less than land of the same yearly rent, 
should not pay a twentieth part annually (which is 
half tithe) to the support of the minister. One 
thing 1 could wisli, that, in, flying the maintenance 
to the several ministers Li these new intended 
Ik parishes, no determinate sum of money may be 
named; which, in all perpetuities, ought by any 
means to be avoided ; but rather a tax in proportion 
to the rent of each house, although it be but a twen- 
tieth or even a thirtieth part. The contrary of this, 
I am told, was done in several parishes of the city 
after the fire, where the incumbent and his succes- 
sors were to receive for ever a certain sum ; for ex- 
ample, ene or two hundred pounds a-ycar. But 
the lawgivers did not corfbider that what we call at 
present one hundred pounds will not, in process of 
time, have the intrinsic value of twenty ; as twenty 
pounds now are hardly equal to forty shillings three 
hundred years ago. There are a thousand instances 
of this all over England, in reserved rents applied to 
hospitals, in old chiefries, and even among the clergy 
thepaselves, in those payments which I think tliey 
call a modus. 

As no prince had ever better dispositions than her 
present majesty fol^thc luhancemcntof true religion, 
so there never was any age th.at produced greater 
occasions to employ them on. It is an unspeakable 
misfortune, that any design of so excellent a queen 


should bo checked by the necessities of a long and 
ruinous war, which the folly or corruption of modern 
politicians have involved us in, against all the max- 
ims whereby our country flourished so many hun- 
dred years ; else her majesty’s care of religion would 
certaiuly have reached even to her American plant- 
ations. Those noble countries, stocked by num- 
bers from hence, whereof too many are in no very 
great reputation for faith or morals, will be a perpe- 
tual reproach to us until some better care be taken 
for cultivating Christianity among them. If the 
governors of those several colonics were obliged, at 
certain times, to transmit an exact representation of 
the state of religion in their several districts, and the 
legislature here would, in a time of leisure, take 
that affair under their consideration, it might be 
perfected with little difficulty, and be a great addition 
to the glories of her majesty's reign. 

But, to wave further speculations upon so remote 
a scene, while we have subjects enough to employ 
them on at home ; it is to be hoped the clergy will 
not let slip any proper opportunity of improving the 
pious dispositions of the queen and kingdom for the 
advantage of the church ; when, by the example of 
times past, they consider how rarely such conjunc- 
tures are likely to happen. What if some method were 
thought on toward the repairing of churches; for 
which there is likely to be too frequent occasion, 
those ancient Gothic structures throughout this 
kingdom going every year to decay I That expedient 
of repairing or rebuilding them by charitable collec- 
tions seems in my opinion not very suitable either 
to the dignity and usefulness of the work, or to the 
honour of our country ; since it might be so easily 
done, with very little charge to the public, in a much 
more decent and honourable manner, while parlia- 
ments arc so frequently called. But these and 
other regulations must be left to a time of peace, 
which 1 shall humbly presume to wish may soon be 
our share, however oflensive it Aay be to any, either 
abroad or at home, who are gainers by the war. 

No. 44. 

THURSDAY, MAY 31, 1711. 

Scilicet, ut posses cur\o dignoscere rectum. 

That hcuce you may distinguish right from wrong. 
Having been forced in my papers to use the cant 
words of Whig and Tory, which have so often 
varied their significations for twenty years past, I 
think it necessary to say something of the several 
changes those two terms have undergone since that 
period; and then to tell the reader what I have 
always understood by each of them since I under- 
took this work. I reckon that thes^ sorts of con- 
ceited appellations are usually invented by the 
vulgar ; who, not troubling themselves to examine 
thoroughly the merits of a cause, are consequently 
the most violent partisans of what they espouse, and 
in their quarrels usually proceed tqi their beloved 
argument of calling names, untif at length they light 
upon one which is sure to stick : and in time each 
party grows proud of U^at appellalion,*^hich their 
adverdtirics at first intended for a reproach. Of this 
kind were the Prasiiii and Vcncti, the Guclphs and 
Gibelines, huguenots and papists, Roundheads and 
Ca\aliers, with many others of ancient and modem 
date. Among us of late there seems to have been a 
barrenness of invention in this point; tlie words 
Whig and Tory, although they he not much above 
thirty years old, hi|Viiig been pressed to the service 
of many successions of parties, with very different 
ideas fastened to them. This distinction, 1 think, 
began toward the latter part of king Charles Itl.'a 
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reig^, was dropped during that of his successor, and 
then revived at the revolution ; since which it has 
perpetually flourished, although applied to very dif- 
ferent kinds of principles and persons. In that 
convention of lords and commons, some of both 
houses were for a regency to the prince of Orange, 
with a reservation of style and title to the absent 
king, which should be made use of in all public 
acts ; others, when they were brought to allow the 
throne vacant, thought the succession should im- 
mediately go to the next heir, according to the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, as if th^' last king 
were actually dead. And although the dissenting 
lords (in whose house the chief opposition was) did 
at last yield both those points, took the oaths to the 
new king, and many of them employments, yet they 
were looked upon with an evil eye by the warm 
zealots of the other side ; neither did the court ever 
heartily favour any of them, although some of them 
were of the most eminent for abilities and virtue, 
and ser\‘ed that prince both in his councils and his 
army with untainted faith. It was apprehended at 
the same time, aud perhaps it might have been true, 
that many of the clergy would have been better 
pleased witli the scheme of a regency, or at least an 
uninterrupted lineal succession, fur the sake ot 
those who'se consciences were truly scrupulous ; and 
they thought there were some circumstances in tliei 
case of the deprived bishops that looked a little 
hard, or at least deserved commiseration. 

These and other the like reflections did, as 1 
conceive, revive the denominations of Whig aiulTorj'. 

Some time after the resolution (he distinction of 
liigli and low church came in, wliich was raised by 
the dis'.eiiters in order to break the church party by 
dividing the members into high aud low*; and the 
opinions raised, that the high joined with the pa- 
pists, inclined the low to fall in with the dissenters. ' 

And here I shall take leave to produce some prin- 
ciples which, in fne several periods of the late 
reign, eened to denote a man of one or the other 
part^ To be a^inst a standing army in time oft 
peace was all high-church, Tory, and Tantivy ; to 
differ from a majority of bishops was the same. To 
raise the prerogative above law for serving a turn 
was low-church and Whig. The opinion of the 
majority in the house of commons, especially of the 
country party or landed interest, W’as high-flying 
and rank Tory. To exalt the king's supremacy 
beyond all precedent was low-church, Whiggish, 
and moderate. To make the least doubt of the 
pretended prince’s behig suppositious, and a tiler’s 
son, was in their phrase top and topgallant, and 
perfect Jacobitism. To resume the most exorbitant 
grants that w*?re ?ter given to a set of profligate 
favourites, and apply them to the public, was the 
very quintessence of Toryism ; notwithstanding 
those grants were known to be acquired by sacri- 
ficing the honour and the wealth of England. 

In most of ^hese principles the two parties seem 
to have shifted opinions since their institution 
under king Charles II., and, indeed, to have gone 
very differ(?lJt from what >ya8 expected from each, 
even at the t«|ne of the rev6lution. But as io that 
concerning the pretender, the WhiSs have so far 
renounced it, tliat they arc grom the great advo- 
cates for his legitimacy ; which gives me the oppor- 
tunity of vindicating a noble duke, who was accii Ised 
of a blunder in the house, when, upon a certain 
lord’s mentioning the pretended prince, his ^race 
to*d the lords he must be plain v^ith them, and call 
the pretended, prince, but the pre- 
temeo inf)|>ostor ; which was so far from a blunder 
^ polite lord, us his iU-wiliers give out, that it^ 


was only a refined way of delivering the avowed 
sentiments of his whole party. 

But to return ; this was the state of principles 
when the queen came to the crown ; some time 
after which, it pleased cei*tain great persons, who 
had been all their lives in the altitude of Tory pro- 
fession, to enter into a treaty w’itli the Whigs, from 
whom they could get better terms than from their 
old friends, who began to he resty, and would not 
allow monopolies of power and favour, nor consent 
to carrj’ on the war entirely at the expense of this 
nation, that they might have pensions from abroad ; 
while another people, more immediately concerned 
in the war, traded with the enemy as in limes of 
peace ; whereas the other party, -whose case appeared 
then as desperate, was ready to yield to any condi.. 
tions that would bring them into play. And I can- 
not help affirming that this nation was made a sa- 
crifice to the uiimeesurable appetite of power and 
wealth in a very few that shall be nameless, who, in 
every step they made, acted directly against what 
they had alwajs professed. And if his royal high- 
ness [prince George of Denmark] had died some 
years sooner (who was a perpetual check in their 
career), it is dreadful to think how they might 
have proceeded. 

Since that time the bulk of the Whigs appears 
rather to be linked to a certain set of persons tlian 
any certain set of principles ; so that, if I were to 
define a member of that party, I should say he w'as 
one who believed in the late ministry. Aud there- 
fore whatever I have affirmed of Whigs in any of 
these papers, or objected against them, ought to he 
understood, either of those who were purtiHans of the 
late men in power, and privy to their designs; or 
such who joined with them from a hatred to our 
monarchy and chiirch, as unbelievers and dissenters 
of all sizes; or men in office, who had beeij guilty of 
much corruption, and dreaded a change which would 
not only put a stop to further abuses for the future, 
but might perhaps introduce examinations of what 
was past ; or those who had been too highly obliged 
to^uit their supporters with any common decency ; 
or lastly, the money, traders, who could never hope 
to make their markets so well of preraiiiins, and ex- 
orbitant interest, and high remittances, under any 
other administration. 

Under these heads may be reduced thew’hole body 
of those whom I have all along understood for Whigs; 
for I do not include mthiii this number any of those 
who have been mislea*’^y ignorance, or seduced by 
plausible pretences, to think better of that sort of 
men than they deserve, and to apprehend mighty 
danger from their disgrace ; because I believe the 
greatest part of such well-meaning people are now 
thoroughly converted. 

And, indeed, it must be allowed that the two fan- 
tastic names of Whig aud Tory have at present very- 
little relation to those opinions which were at first 
thought to distinguish them. Wlioever formerly pro- 
fessed himself to approve tXe revolution, to be against 
thg pretender, to justify the succession in the house 
of Ilanuver, to think the British monarchy not ab- 
solute, but limited by laws which the executive 
power could not dispense with, and to allow an in- 
dulgence to scrupulous consciences ; such man was 
content to be called a Whig. On the other side, 
whoever asserted the queen’s hereditary right, that 
the persons of princes were sacred, their lawful 
authority^ not to be resisted on any pretence, nor 
even their usurpations withoutlthe most extreme 
necessity, that breaches in the succession were highly 
dangerous, that schism was a great evil, both in itself 
and its consequences, that the ruin of the church 
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would probably be attended with that of the BtatC) 
lliat no power should be trusted with those who are 
not of the established religion; such a man was 
usually called a Tory. Now, although the opinions 
of both these are very consistent, and, 1 really think, 
arc maintained at present by a great majority of the 
kingdom, yet, according as men apprehend tlie danger 
greater, either from the pretender and his party, or 
from the \iolence and cunning of other enemies to 
the constitution, so their common discourses and 
reasonings turn either to the first or second set of 
these opinions I have mentioned ; and they are con- 
sequently styled either Whigs or Tories. Which is 
as if two brothers apprehended their house would 
be set upon, but disagreed about the place whence 
they thought the robbers would come, and therefore 
would go on difTcrent sides to defend it ; they must 
needs weaken and expose themselves by such a sepa- 
ration ; and so did we, only our case was worse, for 
in order to keep off a weak tifeinote enemy, from 
whom we could not suddenly apprehend any danger, 
we took a nearer and a stronger one into the house. 

I make no comparison at all between the two ene- 
mies ; popory and slavery are, without doubt, the 
greatest and most dreadful of any ; but 1 may venture 
to allirm IhJt the fears of these have not, at least 
since the revolution, been, so close and pressing 
upon us as that from another faction, excepting only 
one short period, when the leaders of that very fac- 
tion invited the abdicating king to return, of which 
I have formerly tt'ken notice. 

Having thus declared what sort of persons I have 
always meant under the denomination of "Whigs, it 
will be easy to show whom I understand by Tories. 
Such whose principles in church and state are what 
I liavc above related; whose actions are derived 
thence, and who have no attachment to any set of 
ministers furtlier than as they are fiends to the con- 
stitution in all its parts ; but who will do their 
utinost to save their prince and country, whoever be 
at the helm. 

By these descriptions of Whig and Tory, I am 
sensible those names are given to several pers^s 
very undeservedly ; and that many a man is called 
by one or the other who has not the least title to the 
blame or praise [ have bestowed on each of them 
throughout my papers. 

No. 45 . 
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Miigna vis eat. magouin nomcn. unum et idem seatientis senatus. 
Great is the name and authority of u senate in which unanimity 

prevails. 

W iiOEyr.R calls to mind the clamour and the calumny, 
tiie artificial fears and jealousies, the shameful mis- 
representation of persons and of things, that were 
raised and spread by the leaders and instruments of 
a certain party upon the change of the last ministry 
and dissolution of the {girliament, if he be a true 
lover of his country, must feel a mighty pleasure, 
although mixed with some indignation, to sec the 
wishes, the conjectures, the endeavours of an in- 
veterate faction entirely disappointed, and this im- 
portant period wholly spent in restoring the pre- 
rogative of the prince, and liberty to the subject; 
in reforming past abuses, and preventing future; 
supplying old dcficiehcics, providing for debts, re- 
storing the clergy to their rights, and taking care of 
the necessities of tlm church ; and all' this unattended 
with any of those misfortunes which some men hoped 
for, while they pretended to fear. 

For my own part, I must confess the difficulties 


appeared so great to me, from such a noise and show 
of opposition, that I thought nothing but the absolute 
necessity of affairs could ever justify so daring an 
attempt. But a wise and good prince^ at the hilM 
of an able ministry and of a senate freely chosen, ail 
united to pursue the true interest of their country, 
is a power against which the little inferior politics of 
any faction will be able to make no lon;{ resistance. 
To this we may add one additional strength, which, 
in the opinion of our adversaries, is the greatest and 
juBtest of any ; I mean the vox pojm/if so indisputably 
declarative on the same side. I arn apt to believe, 
when theoe discarded politicians begin seriously to 
consider all this, they will think it proper to give out, 
and reserve their wisdom for some more convenient 
juncture. 

It is pleasant enough to observe that those who 
were the chief instruments of raising the noise, who 
started fears, bespoke dangers, and formed ominous 
prognostics, in order to scare the allies, to spirit the 
French, and fright ignorant people at home, made 
use of those very opinions themselves had broached 
for arguments to prove that the change of ministers 
was dangerous and unseasonable. But if a house he 
swept, the more occasion there is for such a work, 
the more dust it will raise ; if it be going to ruin, the 
repairs, however necessary, will make a noiSe and 
disturb the neighbourhood a while. And as to the 
rejoicings made in Franco, if it be true that they had 
any, upon the news of those alterations among us, 
their joy was grounded upon the same hopes with 
that of the Wiiigs, who comforted themselves (hat 
the change of iiiinistry and parliament would iufal- 
libl) put us all into coufusion, increase our divisions, 
and destroy our credit, wherein 1 suppose by this 
time they are equally undeceived. 

But this long session being in a manner ended, 
which several circumstances, and one accident alto* 
gctiier unforeseen, have dra^vn out beyond the usual 
time, it may be some small piece of justice to so 
excellent an assembly barely to mention a few of 
those great Ihiugs they have done for the service of 
*their queen and country, which 1 shall take aotico 
of just as the^ come to my memory. 

The credit of the nation began mightily to suffef 
by a discount upon exchequer-bills, which have been 
generally reckoned the surest and most sacred of all 
securities. The present lord-treasurer, then a roem- 
}» her of the house of commons, proposed a method, 
which was immediately complied with, of raising 
them to a par with species ; and so they have ever 
since continued. 

The British colonies of Nevis and St. Christopher’s 
had been miserably plundered by the French, their 
houses burnt, their plantations destroyed, and many 
of the inliabitants carried away prisoifers ; they had 
often, for some years past, applied in vain for relief 
from hence, until the present parliament, considering 
their condition as a case of justice and mercy, voted 
them one hundred thousand pounds by way of re- 
compence in son'C manner for their sufferings.. 

Some persons whom the voice of the nation au- 
thorises me to call her enemies, taking;^Vantage of 
the general naturalizatton act, had mvited over a 
great number^of foreigners of all religions, under 
the name of Palatines, who understood no trade or 
handicraft, yet rather chose to beg than labour, who, 
beside infesting our streets, bred contagious diseases, 
by which we lost in natives thrice the number of 
wliat we gained in foreigners. The house of com- 
mons, as a remedy against this evil, brought in a bill 
for repealing tliat act of general naturalisation, which, 
to the surprise of most people, was rejected by the 
lords. And upon this occasion I mus^ allow' myself 
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to have been justly rebuked by one'oifiny weekly 
monitors, for pretending in a former paper to hope 
that law would be repealed, wherein tlie commons 
bdihg disappo^inted, took cave however to send many 
of the Palatines away, and to represent tlicir being 
invited over as a pernicious dounscL 

The quaUfication*bill, incapacitating all men to 
serve in parliament who have not some estate in land 
either in possession or certain reversion, is perhaps 
the greatest security that ever was contrived for pre- 
serving the constitution, which otherwise might in a 
little lime lie wholly at the mercy of the moneyed 
interest. And since much the greatest part of the 
taxes is paid either immediately fiom land or from 
itib productions, it is but common justice that those 
who are the proprietors should appoint what portion 
of it ought to go to the support of the public ; other- 
wise the engrossers of money would be apt to l;jy 
heavy loads on others, wdiich themselves never touch 
with one of their fingers. 

The public debts were so prodigiously increased 
by the negligence and corruption of those who had 
been managers of the revenue, that the late ministers, 
like careless men who run out their fortunes, were 
so far from any thoughts of payment that they had 
not the courage to state or compute them. The 
parliament found that thirty-five millions had never 
been accounted for ; and that the debt on the navy, , 
^holly unpia)viJed for, amounted to nine millions. 

late chancellor of the exchequer [earl of Oxford], 
suitable to his transcendent genius for public afiairs, 
proposed a fund to be security for that immense 
debt, which is now confirmed by a law, and is likely 
to prove the greatest restoration and establishment 
of the kingdom's credit. Not content with this, 
the legislature has appointed commissioners of ac- 
compts to inspect into past mismanagements of the 
public money, and prevent them for the future. 

1 have in* a former paper mentioned the act for 
building fifty new ohurches in London and West- 
ifiihstcr, a fund appropriated for that pious and 
noble work.' But while I am mentioning acts of 
piety, ®it would be unjust to conceal my lord high- i 
'^easurer*s concern for religion, which bas extended 
fiven to another kingdom ; his lordship having some 
months ago obtained of her majesty the first-fruits 
ami tenths to the clergy of Ireland, as he is known 
to .have before done to that reverend body here. 

The act for carrying on a trade to the South Sea, 
proposed by the same great person, whose thoughts 
are perpetually emploj'cd, and ever with success, ou 
the good of his country, will, in all probability, if 
duly executed, be of mighty advantage to the king- 
dom, and an everlasting honour to the present par- 
liament. 

I might go on further and mention that season- 
able law against excessive gaming, and putting a 
stop to that scandalous fraud of false musters in the 
guards ; the diligent and effectual inquiry made. by 
the commons into several gross abuses. I might 
produce many instances of their impartial justice^ 
deciding controverted elections, against former «- 
ample and gwat provocations to retaliate. I might 
show their cheerful readiness in granting suqh vast 
f applies; their great unanimity* not ttf^be broken by 
all the arts of a malicious and cunning faction ; their 
unfeigned duty to the queen ; and lastly, that repre- 
sentation made to her majesty from the house^ of 
eommons, discovering such a spirit and disposition 
in that noble assembly to' redress all those ^vils 
which a long maladmqiistratiQn had brought upon 

It. if p^bable that, trusting* only to my memory, 

1 have omitted many tli^gs of great import- i 


ance ; neither io I pretend farther in the compass of 
this paper \han to give the w'orld some geneial, 
however imperfect, idea, bow worthily this great as- 
sembly has discharged the trust of those who so 
freely chose them; and what we may re<i8onably 
hope and expect from the piety, courage, w^isdoin, 
and loyalty of such excellent patriots, in a time so 
fruitful of occasions to exert the greatest abilities. 

And now 1 conceive the main design 1 had in 
writing these papers is fully executed. A great ma- 
jority of the nation is at length thoroughly com i need 
that the queen proceeded with the hit^hest wisdom 
ill changing her ministry and parliament ; that under 
a funner ail ministration the greatest abuses of all 
kinds were committed, and the most dangerous at- 
tempts against the constitution for sonic time in- 
tended. The whole kingdom finds the present 
persons in power directly and openly pursuing the 
true service of their queen and country ; and to be 
such whom their most bitter enemies cannot tax 
with bribery, covetousness, ambition, pride, inso- 
lence, or any pernicious principles in religion or 
government. 

For my own particular, those little barking curs 
which have so constantly pursued me, I take to be 
of no further consequence to what 1 nave written 
than the scoffing slaves of old, placed behind the 
chariot to put the general in mind of his mortalily ; 
which was but a thing of form, and made no stoj> or 
disturbance in the show. However, if tho-^e jier- 
petual snarlers against me had the same (h'sign, I 
must own they have cfTectiially compassed it ; since 
nothing can well be xiore mortifying than to relleet 
that I am of the same species with creatures cap.ible 
of uttering so much scurrility, dulness, falsehood, 
and impertinence, to the scandal and disgrace of hu- 
man nature. 

No. 40. 
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Melius non tuiigore elamo. 

AVheN a general ha.s conquered an army, and re- 
duced a country to obedience, he often liiids it neces- 
sary to send out small bodies, in order to take in 
petty castles and forts, and beat little straggling 
parties which arc otherwise apt to make head and 
infest the neighbourhood. This ease exactly resem- 
bles mint*. T count main boily of the Whigs 
entirely subdued; at Wast, till they appear with 
new reinforcements I shall reckon them as siicli ; 
and therefore do now fin/1 myself at leisure to ex- 
amine inferior abuses. The business I have loft is, 
to fall on those wretches that will be still keeping 
the war on foot, when they have no country to ilc- 
fend, no forces to bring into the field, nor anything 
remaining but their bare good will toward faction 
and mischief ; I mean the present set of writers, 
whom I have Rufiered, without molestation, so long 
to infest the town. AVer6 there not a concurrence 
f«^ prejudice, party, weak understanding, and mis- 
representation, 1 should think them too incoribidcr- 
able in themselves to deserve correction. But as iny 
en/leavour has been to expose the gross impositions 
of the fallen party, I will give a taste in the following 
petition of tl'.e sincerity of these their factors, to 
show how little those writers for the Whigs were 
guided by conscience or honour, their business being 
only to gratify a prevailing interest. 

“To the Right Honourable the present Ministiw: 
the humble Petition of the Party-writqn to the 
late Ministry — 
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“ Humbly Siibwbth, 

•* That your petitioners hare served tHfeir time to 
the trade of writing pamphlets and weekly papers in 
defence of the Whigs, against the church of England, 
and the Christian religion, and her majesty's preroga- 
tive, and her title to .the crown ; That, since the late 
change of ministry and meeting of this parliament, 
the said trade is mightily fallen off, and the call for 
the said pamphlets and papers much less than for- 
merly ; and it is feared to our further prejudice that 
the Examiner may discontinue writings whereby 
some of your petitioners will be brought to utter 
distress, forasmuch as, through false quotations, 
noted absurdities, and other legal abuses, many of 
your petitioners, to their great comfort and support, 
were enabled to pick up a weekly subsistence out of 
the said Examiner. 

“ That your said poor petitioners did humbly offer 


yqurhpnours to write in defence of the late change 
of ministry and parliament, much cheaper than they 
did for your predecessors ; which your honours were 
pleased to refuse. , ^ 

“Notwithstanding which offer, your petitioners 
are under daily apprehension that your honours will 
forbid them to follow the said trade any longer, by 
which your petitioners, to the number oft fourscore, 
with their wives and famines, will inevitably starvei 
having been bound to no other calling. 

“ Your petitioners desire your honours will ten- 
derly consider the premises, and suffer your said 
petitioners^ to continue their trade (those who set 
them at work being still willing to employ them, 
though at lower rates), and your said petitioner 
will give security to make use of the same stuff, and 
dress in the same manner, as they always did, and 
no other. And your petitioners," &c. 
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A SHORT CHARACTER OR HIS EXCELLENCY 

THOMAS EARL OF WHARTON, 

LOItU LIEUTENANT OF IRltLAND, 

With au arct)iint of pome smaller facts (hiring his ;overnmcnt« 
which will not lie put into the articles of impeachment. 


Iv n conrulential letter to Stella, dat'd 4Sov. 25, 1710, Dr. Swift 
lav:!, " Hero m a damned libclluus pamphlet come out agaiust 
lord Wharton, giving the clianicter flrst, and then telling some 
of his iictidua: the character is very well, but the facts indilfer- 
mit. It has been bent by doAcns to bovcral gentlemen's lodg- 
ing*», and 1 had one or two of them ; but uotjody knows the 
autluir or printer.” ^ Tlih is a proof how cautious the dean was 
in iiektiowledging his political protluctionifeven to his nearest 
fricii{lA.t In n sul»8e<ment letter, dalcti Dec. 2:J, he adds, “ The 
character is hero reckoned admird)1e, hut most of the fticts 
arc trifles, ' It was flr.4 printefl privately here ; and then some 
bold cur ventured to do it publicly, and sold two thousand in 
two d lys ; Who the author is roust remain iinccrtiin. Do you 
pictend to know, impudence I how durst you think so?” Sts 
archbishop King's rcniaiks on this char,ncteT, in a kdter to Dr. 
Swift, dated Jun. 9, 1710, It would be no unprofitable em- 
ployment to compare this character of the earl with tho de- 
servedly celebrated ilelineation of Pope. 


A SHOUT CHARACTER, &c. 

London, Aug. 30, 1710. 

The kingdom of Ireland beiijft governed by deputa- 
tion from hence, its annals, iftnee the English c.sta- 
hlishincnt, are usually digested under the heads of 
the several governors : but the affairs and events of 
that island, for some years past, h ive been either so 
insignificant, or so annexed to those of England, 
that they have not furnished matter of any great im- 
portance to history. The share of honour which 
gentlemen from thence have had by their conduct 
and employments in the army turns all to the arti- 
cle of this kingdom ; the rest, which relates to poli- 
tics or the art of govemAent, is inconsiderable to 
the last degree, however it may be represented Rt 
court by those who preside there, and would value 
themselves upon every step they make towards 
finishing the slavery of that people, as if it were 
gaming a mighty point to the advantage of England. 

Generally speaking, the times which afford most 
plentiful matter for story are those wherein a man 
would least choose to live; such as, the various 
events and revolutions of war, the intrigues of a 
ruined faction, or the violence of a prevailing one ; 
and lastly, the arbitrary and unlawful acts of oppress- 
ing governors. In the war Ireland has no share but 


in subordination to us ; the same may oe said of 
their factions, which at present are but imperfect 
transcripts of ours ; but the third subject for history, 
which is arbitrary power and oppression, as it ia.^ 
that by which the people of Ireland have for some 
time been distinguished from all her majesty’s sub- 
jects, so, being now at its greatest height under his 
excellency Thomas earl of Wharton, a short account 
of his government may be of some use or entertain- 
ment to the present age, though I hope it will be 
Incredible to the next. 

And because the relation I am going to make may 
he judged rather a history of his excellency than .of . 
his government, I must here declare that I:}tave not 
the le;i8t view to his person in vary part of , i have 
had the honour of much conversation with His lord- 
ahip, and ant thoroughly convinced how indifferent 
he is to applause, and how insensible of reproach ; 
which is nof'an humour put on to serve a turn, or 
keep a countenance, nor arising from the conscious- 
ness of innocence or any grandeur of mind, but the 
mere unaffected bent of his nature. He. is without 
^the sense of shame or glory, as some men are with- 
out the sense of smelling; and therefore a good 
name to him is no more than a precious ointment 
would be to these. Whoever, fOr the sake of others, 
were to describe the nature of a serpent, a wolf, a 
crocodile, or a fox, must be understood to do it with- 
out any personal love or hatred for the animals 
themselves. « 

In the same manner his excellency is one whom I 
neither personally love nor hate. I see him at court, 
at his own house, and sometimes at mine, for I have 
the honour of his visits : and when these papers are 
public, it is odds but he will tell me, ^ he once did 
upOp a like occasion, “ that he is damnably mauled ;" 
anoTthen, with the easiest transition in the world, 
ask about the weather or time of the <Iky ; so that 
I entei^oa the jork with more cheerfulness, because 
I am sure neitner to make him angiy nor any way ^ 
hurt his reputation ; a pitch of happiness and secu- 
rity to which his excellency has arrived, and which 
no philosopher before him could reach. 

I intend to execute this performance by first giv- 
ing a*character of his excellency, and then relating 
some facts during Ips government in Ireland which 
will serve to confirm it. 

( I know very well that men’s characters are bast 
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learned from their actions, but these' being confined 
to his administration in that kingdom, his character 
may perhaps take in something more, which the 
narrowness of the time or the scene has not given 
him opportunity to exert. 

Thomas earl of Wharton, lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, by the force of a wonderful constitution has 
some yeats passed his grand climacteric without 
any visible effects of old 4 igc either on bis body or 
his mind, and in spite of a continual prostitution to 
those vices which usually wear out both. His be- 
haviour is in all the forms of a young man at five- 
and-twenty. Whether he walks, or w^iistles, or 
swears, or talks bawdy, or calls names, lie acquits 
himself in each beyond a templar of three years* 
standing. With the same grace, and in the same 
style, he will rattle his coachman in the midst of the 
street, where he is governor of the kingdom ; and 
all this is without consequence, because it is in his 
cHaracter and what everybody expects. lie seems 
to be but an ill dissembler and an ill liar, although 
they are the two talents ho most practises and most 
values himself upon. The ends he has, gained by 
lying appear to be more owing Ho the frcquenc} than 
the art of them : his lies being sometimes detected 
in an hour, often in a day, and alwa} s in a week. 
He tells them freely in mixed companies, although 
he knows half of those that hear him to be his ene- 
mies, and is sure they will discover them the nio-^ 
ment they leave him. * He swears solemnly he loies 
and will serve you; and }oiir back is no sooner 
turned but he tells those about him you are a dog 
and a rascal. He goes constantly to pra;j»ei*s in the 
forms of his place, and will talk bawdy and blas- 
phemy at the chapel door. He is a prcsbjierian in 
politics, and an atheist in religion ; but he chooses 
at present to whore with a papist. In his commerce 
with mankind, his general rule is to endeavour to 
impose on their uudctstaiidings, fur which he has but 
one rcceipjf— -a comnositioii of lies and oaths : and 
.this he applies indifferently to a freeholder of forty 
'shillings, and a piiv) -councillor ; b> which the easy 
and4lie honest are ofteii either decei>ed or amused,^ 
and either W’ay he gains his point. He will openly 
take away your employ meat to-duy, because you arc 
not of his part} ; to-morrow he will meet or send 
for you, as if nothing at all had passed, lay his hands 
with much friendliness on }our shoulders, and, with 
tlie ipreatest case and familiarity, tell jou that the^ 
faction are driving at something in the house ; that 
you must be sure to attend, and to speak to all )our 
friends to be there, although he knows at the same 
time that you and your friends are against him in 
the very point he mention.H : and"howe\er absurd, 
ridiculous, and gross this may appear, he has often 
found it Buedfiksful \ some men having such an awk- 
ward baLhfulness, they know not how to refuse on a 
sudden ; and every man having something to fear, 
which often hinders them from driving things to ex- 
tremes with persons of power, whatever provocati<^8 
they may hav# received. He has sunk his forp|gte 
by endeavouring tff ruin one kingdom [Engb^jl 
and has rai^d it by going far in the ruin of andthcr 
[ Ireland]. With a good natural understanding, a 
great fiuency in speaking, and no ^f wit, 

he is generally the worst companion in tlie world ; 
his thoughts being wholly taken up between vice 
and politics, so that bawdy, profaneness, and busi- 
ness, fill up his whole conversation. To gratify 
himself in the tw'o first be makes use of sujtable 
favourites, whose talents reach no higher than to 
entertain him with all. the letvikiess that passes in 
he IIS' said to, be very dex* 
at that part of it which tpms upon intrigue ; 


and he seems to have transferred those talents of his 
youth for Intriguing with women into public affairs 
For, as some vain young fellows, to make a gallan- 
try appear of consequence, will choose to veuturo 
their necks by climbing up a wall or window at mid 
night to a common w'ench, where they miglit as 
freely have gone in at the door, and at noonday ; 
so his excellency, either to keep himself in practice 
or advance the tame of his politics, aiiects the must 
obscure, troublesome, and winding paths, oven in 
the most common affairs, those which would be 
brought about as well in the ordinai'y forms, oi 
would follow of course whether he intervened oi 
not. 

He bears the gallantries of his lady with the indif- 
ference of a Stoic ; and thinks them well recom- 
pensed by a return of children to support his family 
without the fatigues of being a father. 

He has three predominant passions which you 
will seldom find urfited in the same man, as arising 
from different dispositions of mind, and naturally 
tbw'artiug each other : these are, love of power, love 
of money, and love of pleasure ; they ride him some- 
times by turns, sometimes all* together. Since he 
went into Ireland be seems most disposed to the 
second, and has met with great suceoss ; haling 
gained by his government, of under two years, five- 
aiid-forty tliousuiul pounds by the most favourable 
computation, lialf in the regular way and half in the 
prudential. 

He was never yet known to refuse or keep a 
promise, as 1 remember he told a lady, but with an 
exception to the prpmise he then made (which was 
to get her a pension) ; jet he broke even that, and, 
I confess, deceived us both. But here I desire to 
distinguish between a promise and a bargain; foi 
he will he sure to keep the latter when he has the 
fairest offer. 

Thus much for*his excellency’s character : 1 shall 
now’^ proceed to his actions, only during the time h' 
was govcnior of Ireland, which w'cre transmitted to 
me by an eminent person in business thdre, who 
liwl ail opportunities of being well informed, and 
whose employment did not lie at his cxcelloncj’s 
mercy. 

This intelligence being made up of sevcial facts 
independent of each other, 1 shall hardly be able to 
relate them in due order of time, my correspondent 
omitting that circumstance, and transmitting them 
to me as they came into Ids memory ; so that the 
gentlemen of that kttpgdom now in town, I hope, 
will pardon me any slips I shall make in that or any 
other kind, while 1 keep exactly to the truth. 

Thomas Proby, esq., chirurgeori-geiieral of Ire- 
land, a person universally esteemed, and whom I 
have formerly seen here, had built a country -hoiiso 
half a mile from Dublin, adjoining to the park In 
a corner of the park, just under his house, he was 
much annoyed with a dog-kennel, which belonged 
to the government ; upon which lie applied to 
Thomas earl of Pembroke, then lord-Ileuteiiant, and 
to the commissioners of the revenue, for a lease of 
alaout five acres of that part of the park. His peti- 
tion was referred to the lord-treasurer here, and 
sent back for a report, which was in his favour, and 
Uie bargain so hard that the lord-treasurer struck 
off some part of the rent. He had a lease granted 
him, for which he was to build another kennel, pro- 
vide ice yearly for the government, and pay a certain 
rent : the land might bo worth about thirty shillings 
an acre. His excellency, soon after his arrival in 
Ireland, was told of this lease, and by his absolute 
authoritv commanded Mr. Proby to surrender up 
the land, which he was forced to do, after all the 
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expense he had been at, or else must have expected 
to lose his employment ; at the same time he is 
under an oblif^tion to pay his rent, and I think he 
does it to this day. There are several circum- 
stances in this story which I have forgot, having 
not been sent to me with the rest ; but I had it 
from a gentleman of that kingdom, who some time 
ago was here. 

Upon his excellency's being declared lord-lieu- 
tenant, there came over, to make his court, one Dr. 
Lloyd, fellow of Trinity-college, Dublin, noted in 
that kingdom for being the only clergyman that de- 
clared fur taking off the sacramental test, as he did 
openly in their convocation, of which he was a 
member. The merit of this, and some other prin- 
ciples suitable to it recommended by Tom Broderick, 
so far ingratiated him with his excellency, that, being 
j)rovided of a proper chaplain already, he took him, 
however, into a groat degree of favour : the doctor 
attended his excellency to Ireland ; and obacr\'iiig 
a cast •wench in the family to be in much confidence 
with my lady, he thought, by addressing there, to 
have a short open passage to preferment. He met 
with great success in his amour; and walking one 
day -with his mistress after iny lord and lady in the 
castle gardenr* my la»ly said to his excellency, 
“ What do joii think 1 wo are going to lose poor 
Fo\dy," a name of fondness they usually gave her. 
“ How do )ou mean'?*’ said m} lord. ** Vfhy the 
elector behind us is resolved to take her from us.” — 
“ Is he by (i — 1 Why then (G — d d— -nin me!) he 
shall Imc the first bishopric that falls.”* 

The doctor, thus encouraged, grew a most violent 
lover, returned with his excellency for England, and 
soon after, the bishopric of Cork falling void, to show 
he meant fair, he married his damsel publicly hero 
in London, and his excellency as honourably en- 
gagctl his credit to get him the bishopric ; but the 
matter was reckoned so infamous that both the arch- 
bishops here, especially his grace of York, interposed 
with the queen to hinder so great a scandal to the 
church ; and Dr. Urowm, provost of Did)lin-coUege, 
being then in town, her majesty was pleased to iioo 
initiate him; so that Dr. Lloyd was forced to sit 
down with a moderate deanery in the northern parts 
of that kingdom, and the additional comfort of a 
sweet lady, who brought this her first husband no 
other portion than a couple of olive-branches for his 
table, though she herself hardly knows by what hand 
they were planted. 

The queen reserves all the /sJat employments of 
Ireland to be given by herself, though often by the 
recommendation of the chief governor, according to 
his credit at court. The provostship of Dublin col- 
lege is of this number, which was now vacant, upon 
the promotion of Dr. Brown. Dr. Benjamin Pratt, 
a fellow of that college, and chaplain to the house of 
commons of that kingdom, as well as domestic chap- 
lain to the duke of Ormond, was at that time here, 
in attendance upon the duke. He is a gentleman 
of good birth and fortune in^Ireland, and lived here 
in a tery decent figure : he is a person of wit and 
learning, has travelled and conversed in the best 
company, and was very much esteemed among us 
here when I had the pleasure of hia acquaintance ; 
but he had the original sin of being a reputed Tory, 
and a dependant on the duke of Ormond ; however, 
he had many friends among the bishops and other 
nobility to recommend him to the queen. At the 
same time there was another fellow of that college, 
one Dr. Hall, who had the advantage of Pratt in 

■ It WAS confldently reported, os a conceit of hia excellency, 
that, talking upon thia subject, he once anid, with great pleasure, 
that ho hopM to make his mistress a bishop. 
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point of seniority. This gentleman had very little 
introduced himself into the world, but lived retired, 
though otherwise said to be an excellent person, and 
very deserving for his learning and serjto. He had 
been recommended from Ireland by several persons; 
and his excellency, who had never before seen nor 
thought of him, after having tried to injure the col- 
lege by recommending persons from this Side, at last 
set up Hall, with all imaginable zeal, agalhst Pratt. 
1 tell this story the more circumstantially because it 
is affirmed by his excellency’s friends that he never 
made more use of his court skill than at this time, 
to hinder Dr. Pratt from the provostship ; not only 
from the personal hatred he had to the man on ac- 
count of his patron and principles, but that lie might 
return to Ireland with some little opinion of his 
credit at court, which had mightily suffered by many 
disappointments, especially the last, of his chaplain 
Dr. Lloyd. It would be incredible to relate the 
many artifices he used to this end, of which the 
doptor had daily intelligence, and would fairly tell 
liis excellency so at bis levees; who sometimes could 
not conceal his surprise, and then would promise, 
with half a dozen oaths, never to concern himself 
one way or other : these were broke every day, and 
every day detected. One morning, after some ex- 
postulation between the doctor and his excellency, 
and a few additional oaths that he w'ould never op- 
pose him more, his excellency went immediately to 
the bishop of Ely, aud prevailed on him to go to the 
queen from him, and let her majesty know that he 
never could consent, as long as lie Ih ed, that Dr. 
Pratt should be provost; which the bishop barely 
complied with, and delivered his message, though at 
the same time he did the doctor all the good offices 
he could. The next day the doctor was again with 
his excellency, and gave him tiianks for so open a 
proceeding: the affair was now past dissembling, 
and his excellency owned he did not oppose him 
directly, but confessed he did i,Lc o Hate rally. The 
doctor, a little warmed, said, “ No, my lord, you 
mean directly you did not, but indirectly you did.” 
l^ie conclusion was, that the queen named the 
doctor to the ^lacc ; and, as a further mortification, 
just upon the day of his excellency’s departure for 
Irelaiifl. 

But here I must desire the reader's pardon if I 
cannot digest the following facts in so good a man- 
iser 1 intended ; because it is thought expedient, 
for some reasons, that the world should be informed 
of his excellency's merits as soon as possible. I wdll 
therefore only transcribe the several passages as they 
virerc sent me from Dublin, without either correcting 
the style or adding any remarks of my own. As 
they are, they may serve for hints to any person who 
may hereafter have a mind to write memoirs of his 
excellency's life. 

A BELATION OF SEVERAL FACTS, EXACTLY AS THEY 

WERE TR.\NSMITTED TO ME FROM IRELAND ABOUT 

T^REB MONTHS AGO, AND AT SEVERAL TIMES^ 
A PERSON OF QUALITY, An’h IN EMPLOYMENT 

THB&E. ^ 

The earl of Rochfort's regiment of dr^ons was 
embarked for hc» majesty’s service abroad, on the 
27th of August, 1709, and left their horses behind 
them, which were subsisted in order to mount ano- 
ther regiment to fill up their room ; as the horses of 
lieutenant-general Harvey's regiment hod formerly 
mounted a regiment raised, and still commanded, 
by the duke of Ormond ; on which occasion the 
duke had her maje^y's order only for as much 
money as would supply the charge of the horses till 
the regiment was raised, which was soon after, and 
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then it was put on the establishment as other regi- 
ments. But that -which was to supply the earl of 
Rochfort’s had not a commission granted till the 
2J)th of Aid'il, 1710, and all the pay from the 27th 
of August to that time (being above 6700/.) was 
taken under pretence of keeping the horses, buying 
new ones in the room of such as should be wanting 
or unser^ceable, and for providing accoutrements 
for the men and horses. As for the last use, those 
are ahva}8 provided out of the funds for providing 
clothing, and the duke of Ormond did so: as for 
horses wanting, they are very few and the captains 
have orders to provide them another wa) ; and the 
keeping the horses did not amount to 700/. by the 
accounts laid before the committee of parliament : 
so there -was at least 5000/. charged to the nation 
more than the actual charge could amount to. 

Mrs. Lloyd, at first coming over, expected the be- 
nefit of the box-money ; and accordingly talked of 
Belling it for about 200/. ; but at last was told she 
must expect but part of it, and that the grooms of 
the chamber and other servants would deserve a 
consideration for their attendance. Accordingly 
his excellency had it brought to him ever}’ night, 
and to make it worth his receiving my lady gave 
great encouragement to play ; so that by a moderate 
computation it amounted to 1000/., of which a small 
share was given to the grooms of the chamber, and 
the rest made a perquisite to his excellency: for 
Ml'S. Lloyd having a husband, and a bishopric pro- 
mised her, the other pretensions were cut off. 

He met lieutenant-general Langston in the court 
of requests, and presented a gentleman to him, say- 
ing, “ This is a particular friend of mine ; he tells 
me he is a lieutenant in your regiment ; I must de- 
sire you will take the first opportunity to give him 
a troop, and you will oblige me mightily.'* The 
lieutenant-general answered, “He had served very 
well, and had very good pretensions to a ♦roop, and 
that he would gi\e him the first that fell.” With 
this the gentleman was mighty well satisfied, re- 
turned thanks, and withdrew. Upon which his ex- 
ce^ncy said immediately, “ I w’as forced to spe^ 
for him, as a great many of his friend^s have votes at 
elections ; but, d — n him, he is a rogue, therefore 
take no care for him.” 

He brought one May to the duke of Ormond, and 
recommended him as a very honest gentleman, and 
desired his grace would provide for him ; which hb 
grace promised him. So May withdrew. As soon 
as he was gone his lordship immediately said to the 
duke, “ That fellow is tlie greatest rogue in Christeu- 
dom.” 

Colonel Coward having rec^pd pay for some 
time in two or three regiments as captain, but never 
done any other service to the crown than eating and 
drinking in the expedition to Cadiz under the duke 
of Ormond, finding he had not pretensions enough 
to rise, after he had sold the last employment he 
had, applied to his excellency, who represented him 
in such a liflit tlwt he got above »00/. as an^jjiyear 
of half pay, whicn he had no title to, and a *|^Hiion 
of 10s. a'diay ; but he reckoned this as muen' too 
little for bis wants as everybody else did too much 
for his pretensions, gave in a secamd petition to the 
queen for a further addition of 10s. a-day, which 
being referred to-his excellency, he gave him a favour- 
able report, by means whereof, it is hoped, his merit 
will be still further rewarded. 

He turned out the poor gatekeeper of Chapelisod- 
gate, though he and his wife were each above iixty 
years old, without assigning afty cause, and they are 
now starving. 

As for the business of the ancnal, it was the pro- 


duct of chance, and never so much as thought of by 
the persons who of late have given so many good 
reasons for the building of it, till upon inquiring 
into the funds they were found to hold out so well 
that there was a necessity of destroying sixty or 
seventy thousand pounds, otherwise his excellency, 
for that time, could hardly have had the credit of 
taxing the kingdom. Upon this occasion many pro- 
jects were proposed, all which at last gave way to 
the proposal of a worthy person who had often per- 
suaded tlie nation to do itself a great deal of harm 
by attempting to do itself a little good ; which was, 
that forty thousand arms should be provided for the 
militia, and ammunition in proportion, to be kept 
in four arsenals, to be built for that purpose : this 
was accordingly put into the heads of a bill, and 
then this worthy patriot, with his usual sincerity, 
declared he would not consent to the giving of 
money for any other use, as everybody thought by 
the words he spolto ; though afterward he showed 
them that his meaning was not to be known by the 
-vulgar acceptation of words ; for he not only gave 
his consent to the billi but used all the art and in- 
dustry he was master of to have it pass ; though the 
money was applied in it to the building of one arse- 
nal only, and ainriiunitioii and othg/ stores pro- 
portionable, without one word of the militia. So 
the arsenal was conceived and afterward formed in 
a proper manner ; but when it came to be brought 
forth his excellency took it. out of the hands that 
had formed it, as far as he could, and, contrary to 
-all precedents, put it out of the care of the onliiuncc 
board, who were properly to have taken care of the 
receipt and pa}ment of the money without any fur- 
ther charge to the public, and appointed his second 
secretary, Mr. Denton, to be paymaster, whose 
salary was a charge of above five hundred pounds in 
the whole : then, thinking this was too small a charge 
to put the public to for nothing, he made an esta- 
blishment for that work, consisting of one superin- 
tendent at three pounds per week, eight ovcrBccrs 
at seven pounds four shillings a-wcek, and sixteen 
assistants at seven pounds four shillings a-week, 
making in all seventeen pounds eight shillings 
a-week ; and these were, for the greatest part, per- 
sons who had no knowledge of such business ; and 
their honesty was equal to their knowledge, as it 
has since appeared by the notorious cheats and neg- 
lects that liave been made out against them ; inso- 
much that the work they have overseen, which, with 
their salaries, has ( 0 |t near three thousand pounds, 
might have been done for less than eighteen hun- 
dred pounds, if it had been agreed for by the >ard, 
which is the usual method, anil was so proposed in 
the estimate : and this is all a certainty, because all 
that has bceu done is only removing earth, which 
has been exactly computed by the yard, and might 
have been so agreed for. 

Philip Savage, esq., as chancellor of the exche- 
quer, demanded fees of the commissioners of the 
revenue for sealing writs in the queen’s business, 
and showed them for it lome sort of precedents ; but 
4hey, not being well satisfied with them, wrote to 
Mr, South, one of the commissioners (then in Lon- 
don), to inquire the practice there. He sent them 
word, upon inquiry, that fees were paid there upon 
the like cases ; so they adjudged it for him, and con- 
stantljr paid him fees. If therefore there was a 
fault, it must lie at their door, for be never offered 
to stop the business; yet his excellency knew so 
well how to choose an attorney and solicitor-gene- 
ral, that when the case was referred to them they 
^ve it against tlie chancellor, and said he bad for- 
feited his jplace by it, and ought to refund the money 
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(being about two hundred pounds per annuin)f but 
never found any fault in the comniiHsiouers, who ad- 
judged the case for him, and might have refused 
him the money if they had thought fit. 

Captain Robert Fitzgerald, father to the present 
earl of Kildare, had a grant from king Charles the 
Second of the office of comptroller of the musters, 
during the lives of captain Chambre Brabazon, now 
carl of Meath, and George Fitzgerald, elder brother 
to the present earl of Kildare ; which the said Ro- 
bert Fitzgerald enjoyed with a salary of three hun- 
dred pounds per annum ; and after his death his sun 
George enjoyed it, till my lord Galway did, by 
threats, compel him to surrender the said patent for 
a pension of two hundred pounds per annum, which 
he enjoyed during his life. Some time ago the pre- 
sent earl of Kildare, ns heir to his father and broti.er, 
looked upon himself to be injured by the surrender 
of the said patent, which should have come to him, 
the carl of Meath being still lining; therefore, in 
order to right himself, did petition her majesty ; 
whicli petition, as usual, was referred to the earl of 
Wharton, then lurd-licutenaiit, who, being at that 
time in London, referred it, according to the com- 
mon method on such occasions, to the lord chancel- 
lor and lientcn^it-general Ingoldsby, the then lords- 
justiccs of this kingdom : who for their information 
ordered tlie attorney-general to inquire whether the | 
carl of Kildare had any legal title to the said patent, | 
which he, in a full report, said he had : and they 
referred it to the deputy vice -treasurer to inquire 
into the nature of the office, and to give them his 
opinion whether he thought it was useful or neces- 
sary for her majesty's service. He gave in his re- 
])ort, and said he thought it both useful and iieccs- 
sarj, and, with more honesty than wit, gave the 
following reasons ; first, that the mustcr-mastcr- 
geiieral computed the pay of the whole military list, 
which is above 200,000/. per annum ; so, having no 
check on him, might commit mistakes, to the great 
jirejudice of the crown: and, secondly, because he 
liad himself found out several of those mistakes, 
which a comptroller might prevent. The lords-jus-^ 
tices ap])roved of these reasons, and so sent over 
their report to my lord-lieutenant, that they thought 

the office useful and necessary : hut colonel P r, 

the mustcr-master-general, being then in London, 
and having given rny lord -lieutenant one thousand 
pounds for his consent to enjoy that office, after he 
had got her majesty’s orders for a patent, thought 
a check upon his office would \jeia troublesome spy 
upon him ; so he plea<led the m'erit of his thousand 
pounds, and desired, in consideration thereof, that 
his excellency would free him from an office that 
would put it out of his power to wrong the crown ; 
and, to strengthen his pretensions, put my lady in 
mind of what money he had lost to her at play ; who 
immediately, out of a grateful sense of benefits re- 
ceived, railed as much against the lords-justiccs* 
report as ever she had done against the Tories ; and 
my lord-lieutenant, prompted by the same virtue, 
made his report that there needed no comptroller to 
that office, because he controlled it himself; which 
(now having given his word for it) he will, beyond 
all doubt, effectually do for the future; although 
since it has been plainly made appear that, for 
want of some control on that office, her majesty has 
been wronged of many hundred pounds by the 
roguery of a clerk, and that during the time of his 
excellency’s government ; of which there has been 
but a small part refunded, and the rest fias not been 
inquired after, lest it should make it plainly appear 
that a comptroller in that office is absolutely necessary. 

His excellency being desirous, for a private reason, 


to provide for the worthless son of a worthless father, 
who had lately sold his company, and of course all 
pretension to preferment in the army, took this op- 
portunity : a captain in the oldest regin ent in the 
kingdom, being worn out with service, desired leave 
to sell, which was granted him ; and, accordingly, 
for a consideration agreed upon, he gave a resignation 
of his company to a person approved of by'the com- 
mander of the regiment, who at the same time applied 
to his excellency for leave for another captain of his 
regiment, who is an engineer in her majesty’s ser- 
vice in Spain, and absent by her majesty’s ficence ; 
his excellency, hearing that, said they might give 
him a company in Spain, for he would dispose of his 
here ; and so, notwithstanding all the commanders 
of the regiment could urge, he gave the company, 
which was regularly surrendered, to his worthy fa- 
vourite ; and the other company, which was a dis- 
putable title, to the gentleman who had paid his 
money for that which was surrendered. 

Talking one morning, as he was dressing (at least 
a dozen people present), of the debates in council 
about the affair of Trim, he said the lord chief-justice 
Dolhen^ had laid down as law a thing for which a man 
ought to have his gown stripped off and be whipped 
at the cart’s a — e ; and in less than a quarter of an 
hour repeated the expression again : yet, some days 
after, sent Dr. Lambert [his principal chaplain] to 
as^rc his lordship he said no such thing. Some 
time after, while he was in England, he used his 
utmost efforts with the queen to turn him out, but 
could not : so when he came once again he took an 
opportunity (when the judges were to wait on him) 
to say to them, particularly to lord chief-justice Dol- 
ben, that pcrha])8 some officious persons would spread 
stories that he had endeavoured to do some of them 
a prejudice in England, which he assured them he 
never had ; but, on the contrary, would always with- 
out distinction show his regard according to merit ; 
which the lord chief-justice Broderick was pleased 
to approve of, by saying, “ that vVSTvery honourable, 
that was very gracious though he knew the contrary 
himself. a 

In England he bid Mr. Decring assure all his 
friends and acquaintance here that they, and every- 
body without distinction, might depend upon his 
favour as they behaved themselves ; v/ith which Mr. 
Deering was much pleased, and wrote over to his 
friends accordingly ; and as soon as liis back was 
turned, he jecriugly said, “ I) — me, how easily he 
is bit!” 

When the duke of Ormond was in the govern- 
ment, he gave to Mr. Anderson Saunders the govern- 
ment of Wicklow ft*)®’ which has no salary, hut a 
perquisite of some lantt worth about 12/. per annum, 
which Mr. Saunders gave to the frce-scllbol of the 
to'ivn ; hut his excellency, not liking cither the per- 
son or the use, without any ceremonies or reason, 
given superseded him, by giving a commission for 
it to Jennings the horse -courser, who lies under 
severMAdious and scandalous reflections, particularly 
of yofearrowly escaping the gallof^s for coming. 

Some time after his excellency’s lai^ling the 
second time, he sent for Mr. Saunders among others, 
desiring their good offices in the ensuing session, and 
that Mr. Saunders would not take amiss his giving 
that place to Jennings, for he assuret^him he did not 
know it belonged to him ; which is highly probable, 
because men of liis knowledge usually give away 
things without inquiring how they are in their disposal. 
Mr. Saunders answered, “ He was very glad to find 
what was done was net out of any particular dis- 
pleasure to him ; because Mr. Whitshed had said at 
■ Lord chief-justice of the common pleas, 1714—1720. 
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Wicklow (by way of apology for what his excellency 
liad (lone) tliat it was occasioned by Mr. Saunders's 
having it ; and seeing his excellency had no ill inten- 
tion again^,t him, was glad he could tell his excel- 
lency it was not legally given away (for lie had a 
ciistodiam for the land out of the court of exche- 
quer) ; so his excellency's commission to Jennings 
coul(l dO(him no prejudice.” 

Lieutenant-general Echlin had pay on this esta- 
blishment as brigadier till the middle of October, 
1708, when he was removed from it by his exccd- 
leiicy, because his regiment went away at tliat time, 
and lieutenant-general Gorges was put^in his room. 
Some time after majorrgcneral Rook*e, consider- 
ing the reason why Echlin was removed, concluded 
that Gorges could not come on till some time in 
February after, because his regiment also was out 
Of^he kingdom till that time ; and tliat therefore he, 
being the eldest general officer that liad no paj as 
such, WHS entitled to the brigadier's pay from the 
time Echlin was removed till Gorges was qu.ditied 
to rccch’e it, ho having done the duty. His excel- 
lency, upon'hearing the reason, owned it to he a very 
good one, and told him, if the money were not paid 
to Gorges, he should'^ave it, so hid him go S€‘e ; 
W’hich he did, and found it was ; then his excellency 
told him he would refer his case to a court of 
general officers to give their opinion in it, which he 
said must needs be in his favour, and upon that 
ground he would find a way to do him right ; yet, 
when the general officers sat, he sent for several of 
them, and made them give the case against Rooken 

When the prosecution against the dissenting minis- 
ter at Drogiieda was depending, one Stevens, a lawjcr 
in this town (Dublin"), sent his excellency, then in 
liondon, a petition, in the name of the said dissent- 
ing minister, in behalf of himself and others, who 
lay under any such prosecution ; and in about a 
fo’rtnight's time his exctllency sent ovin* a letter to 
the thenlords-justiees, to gUe the attorney and soli- 
citor-general ordeH to v.ntor n 7iott proscquiio all such 
suits; which was done accordingly, though he never 
so much as inquired into the merits of the causo,^or 
referred the petition to anybody, which is a justice 
done to all men, let the case he ev«r so light. He 
said he had her majesty’s orders for it ; but they did 
not appear under licr hand, and it is generally 
affirmed he never had any. 

That his excellency can descend to small gains 
take this instance : there were S50/. ordered by hl-r 
majesty to buy new liveries for the state trumpets, 
messengers, &c. ; but with great industrv lie got them 
made cheaper by 200f., which he saved out of that 
sum ; and it is reported that hi^^eward got a hand- 
some consideration besides froi:^uc undertaker. 

The agqiit to his regiment, being so aLo toothers, 
bought a lieutenant's commission in a regiment of 
foot, for which he never was to do any duty ; which 
service pleased his excellency so well, that he gave 
him leave to buy a company, and w'ould have had 
him keep Ijoth ; but before his pleasure was known 
the former was dssposed of. „ ^ 

The lord-lieutenant has no power to remlle^or 
put in a ^licitor-general without the queen's letter, 
it being ofie of those employments excepted out of 
hia commission ; yet, because siiPRichattl Levinge 
disobliged him by voting according to his opinion, 
he removed hitrf, and put in Mr. Forster,* although 
he had no queen's letter for so doing ; only a letter 
from Mr. secretary Boyle that her majesty designed 
to remove him. 

The privy-counctl in Irelanjl have a great share of 

■ Recordet of the *'\ty of OaUio. and lord chisf-jitfifoc of 
the common pleat. 


the administration ; all things being carried by the 
consent of the majority, and they sign all orders and 
proclamations there, as well as the chief governor. 
But his excellency disliked so great a share of power 
in any but himself ; and when mutters were debated 
in council otherwise than he approved, he would stop 
them, and say, ” Come, my lords, I see how your 
opinions are, and therefore I will not take your 
votes ;'' and so would put an end to the dispute. 

One of his chi(‘f favourites was a scandalous 
clergyman, a constant companion of his pleasures, 
who appeared publicly w’ith his excellency, but never 
in his habit, and who was a hearer and sharer of nil 
the lewd and. blasphemous discoiurscs of his exped- 
iency and his cabal. His excellency presented this 
worthy divine to one of the bishops, with the follow- 
ing recomincmlation : “ My lord, Mr. is a very 

honest fellow, and has no fault, but that he is a little 
too immoral.” He made this man diaplain to his 
regiment, though he had been so infamous, that a 
bishop in Engl.md refused to admit him to a living 
he had hee^ presented to, till the patron forced him 
to it by law. 

His excellency recommended the earl of Inchi- 
quin to be one of the lords-jnsticcs in his absence, 
and wus much mortified when he found lieutenant- 
general liigold-sby appointed without any regard to 
his recommendation ; particularly hei'ause the usual 
salary of a lord-justice, in the lord-lieuteiiant's ab- 
sence, is 100/. per month, and he had bargained with 
the earl for 40/. 

I will send you in a packet or two some particu- 
lars of his excellency’s usage* of the convocation ; 
of his infamous intrigues w ith Mrs. (’oningshy; an 
account of his arbitrary proceedings about the election 
of a magistrate in Trim ; his selling the place of a 
priv} -councillor and commissioner of the revenue to 
Mr. Conoll} ; his barbarous injustice to d»'an Jeph- 
son and poor Will Crow; his deciding a case at 
hazard to get my lady twenty guineas, but in so scan- 
dalous and unfair a manner, that the arrantest sharper 
vvould he ashamed of ; the cuininon custom of play- 
ing on Sunday in my lad)’s closet; the pa 9'tic qttar- 

Irree bctweim her ladyship and Mrs. FI d, and two 

I young fellows dining privately and frequently at 
Cloiitarf, where tliey used to go in a hackney coach ; 
and his excellence's making no scruple of dining in 
a ]icdg(.> tavern whenever he w'as invited ; with some 
other passages which 1 hope you will put into some 
method, and correct the style, and publii^Ji as speedily 
as you can. 

Note ; Mr. SavS^^v, beside the prosecution about 
his fees, was turned out of the council for giving 
his vote in parliament, in a case .where his excel- 
lency's own friends were of the same opinion, till 
they were wheedled or threatened out of it by liis 
excellency. 

The particulars before mentioned I have not yet 
received. Whenever they come, 1 shall publish them 
in a Second Fart. 

SOME REMARKS ‘UPON A PAMPHLET, 

»KI9T1TLEU, A LETTER TO THE 8F.VEN I/ini)S OF THE 

COMMITTEE* APPOINTED TO EXAMINE GAEGQ. 

The Kxaminpr h.-is been down this month, and was very silly 
the fi\e or six Inst papers ; but there is a paniphltd come out 
in answer to a letter to the seven lonls who examined Gre«|{. 
The answer is by the reol author of the Kxntnlrier, os I b«4i(!\e, 
for it is very well written.— to Stella, Aug 24, 1711.— 

* The committee consisted of tlie dukes of Devonshire, So- 
merset, and Holton ; the earl of Wharton ; lord viscount Towns* 
hend ; lord Somers, atul lord Halifax. Gregg was tried at the 
Old Bailey. Jan. 19, )707 8, and condemned for high treason , 
taut was not executed till April 28, 1708. 
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Evon to this lady, to whom he usually writes with unreserved 
cotifldence. Dr. Swift had not yet acknowlod;;cil himself to be 
the author of the Exaroiuer. 

A void mo of tracts ill the library of Iwuic Heed, esi^., which 
formerly belonged to ('hnrles Ford, esq., the confidential ftiead 
of Swift, contains the following articles, which Mr. Ford attests 
to be ** all writ by Dr. Sv’il\, novi Dean of St. Patrick’s;” — 

1. Coudiict of the Allies, 4th edition — 2 . Remarks on the 
Barrier Treaty~3. l.etter to the Lord Ticasurcr — 4. A d\ ice to 
the Members of the October Club— 5. Prior’s Journey to P.tris 
—6. Letter to the Seven Lords of the Committee— 7. Ijetter to 
a Whig Lonl (lor»l Ashbiirnham) — 8. Importanco of the Guar- 
dian— 9. Preface to the Bishop of Sarum’s Introduction, &c. 
—10. Abstract of Collins. 

Only four of the nbo^e tracts wore published in Dr. Ilawkes- 
worth'a collection. The other six were, from internal evidence, 
first added to Uie dcaii'.s works by the present editor. 

Those who have given themselves the trouble to 
write against me, either in single papers or pam- 
phlets (and they are pretty numerous), do all agree 
in discovering a violent rage, and^at the same time 
allecting an air of contempt, toward their adversary, 
which in iny humble opinion arc not very consist- 
ent : and therefore it is plain that tlieir fury is real 
and hearty, tlioir contempt only pereonated. I have 
pretty well studied this matter, and would caution 
writers of their standard never to engage in that 
difficult attempt of despising, which is a work to bo 
done in cold blood, and only by a superior genius 
to one at some distance beneath him. I can truly 
affirm I ha\e had a very sincere contempt for many 
of those vvlio have drawn tlicir pens against me ; jet 
I ratlicr chose the cheap way of discovering it by si- 
lenee and neglect, than he at the pains of new terms 
to express it: I liave known a lady value herself 
Ujion a haughty disdainful look, which very few un- 
derstood, and nobody alive regarded. Those com- 
monplace terms of infamous scribbler, prostitute 
libeller, and the like, thrown abroad without pro- 
])riety or provocation, do ill personate the true spirit 
of contempt, because they are such as the meanest 
writer, whenever he pleases, may use toward the 
best. 1 remember indeed a parish fool, who, with a 
great deal of deformity, carried the most disdainful 
look I ever observed in any countenance ; and hi® 
was the must prominent part of his folly ; but he was 
thoroughly in earnest, which these writers are not : 
for there is another thing I wouhl observe, that my 
antagonists are most of them so in a literal sense ; 
breathe real vengeance and extend their threats to 
my person, if they knew where to find it ; wherein 
they are so far from despising, that 1 am sensible 
they do me too much honour. The author of the 
** Ijetter to the Seven Lords” takes upon him the 
three characters of a despiser, a tlircatenor, and a 
railer ; and succeeds so well in the two last, that it 
has made him miscarry in the first. It is no unwise 
proceeding which the writers of that side have taken 
up, to scatter their menaces in every paper they 
publish ; it may perhaps look absurd, ridiculous, 
and impudent in people at mercy to assume such a 
style ; but the design is right, to endeavour persuad- 
ing the world that it is thoy who are the injured 
party, that they are the sufferers, and have a right to 
be angry. 

However, there is one point wherein these gentle- 
men seem to stretch this wise expedient a little 
further than it will allow. I, who for several months 
undertook to examine into the late management of 
persops and things, was content sometimes to give 
only a few hints of certain matters which I hod 
charity enough to wish might be buried for ever in 
oblivion, if the confidence of these people had not 
forced them from me. One instance whereof, among 
many, is the business of Gregg, the subject of a letter 
1 am now considering. If this piece has been writ- 


ten by direction, as 1 should be apt to suspect, j'ct I 
am confident they would not have us think so, be- 
cause it is a sort of challenge to let the world into 
the whole secret of Gregg’s affair. But 1 suppose 
they arc confident it is what I am not mastei of, 
wherein it is odds hut they may be mistaken ; for 1 
believe the memorials of that transaction rre better 
preserved than they seem to be aware of, as perhaps 
may one day appear. 

This writer is offended because I have said so 
many severe things wdth application to particular 
persons. The Medley has been often in the same 
story ; if they condemn it us a crime in general, I 
shall not much object ; at least I will allow it should 
be done with truth and caution ; hut by what argu- 
ment will they undertake to prov e that it is pardon- 
able on one side and not on the other 1 Since .the 
late change of ministry I have observed many of 
that jiarty take up a new style, and tell us ” That 
this way of personal reflection ought not to he en- 
dured ; they could not approve of it ; it was against 
charity^ and good maimers.” "When the Svhigs 
were in power they took special care to keep their 
adversaries silent ; then all ^iud of falsehood and 
scurrility was doing good service to the cause, and 
detecting evil principles. Now, tliat the face of 
things is changed, and we have liberty to retort upon 
tlA^m, they are for calling down fire from heaven 
upon us ; though, by a sort of indulgence which 
they were strangers to, vve allow them equal liberty 
of the press with ourselves; and they even now 
make greater use of it, against persons in the highest 
power and credit, than vve do against those who 
have been discarded for the most infamous abuse of 
both. 

Who encouraged and rewarded the Observator 
and Review, for ihaiiy years together, in charging 
the whole body of the clergy with the most ocliolis 
crimes and opinions ; in declaring all who took oaths 
to the go^ftrument, and called tLvAnselves Tories, to 
be wor8»' than papists and noiijurors ; in exposing 
Uv universities as seminaries of the most peruiciems 
principles in church and state ; in defending tne 
Rebellion and the munler of king ('harlcs I., which 
they asseited to be altogether as justifiable as tiie 
late Revolution? Is there a great man now in 
power, or in anj’ credit with the queen, whom those 
worthy undertakers have not treated by name in 
the most ignominious manner? Even since this 
great change of affaii-s, with what amazing licentious- 
ness has the writer of the Medley attacked every 
person of tlie present miuiajtry, the speaker of the 
house of commom|^nd the whole senate ! He has 
turned into ridiev^T the results of the council and 
the parliament, as well as the just and gq^erous en- 
deavours of the latter to pay the debts and restore 
the credit of the nation, alino.st ruined by the cor- 
ruption and management of his own party. 

And are these the people wlio complain of per- 
sonal rellections ; who so confidently Jnvoke the 
mci^^.qiovvcr (whom they have se higiily obliged) 
toa^nish or silence me for reflecting on their ex- 
ploded heroes ? Is there no difiTcrence bc6veen men 
chosen the prince, reverenced by the "people for 
their virtue, and*others rejected by both for the 
highest demerits? Shall the Medley and his brotljers 
fly out with impunity against those who preside at 
the helm ? and am I to be torn in pieces because I 
censure others who, for endeavouring to split the 
vessel against a rock, are put under the batches 1 

I now proceed to t^e pamphlet which 1 intend to 
consider. It is a letter written to set^n great meii^ 
who were appointed to examine Gregg in Newgate. 
The writer tclU their lordships that the Exiiminer 
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has charged them with cndeaTouring, by bribery and 
subornation of that criminal, to take away Mr. Har> 
ley's life. J[f there be anything among the papers I 
have writ which may be applied to these persons, it 
would have become this author to have cleared them 
fully from the accusation, and then he might at 
leisure h%ve fallen upon me as a liar and misrepre- 
sentcr; but of that he has not olTered a s} liable; the 
weight of his charge lies here, — that such an author 
as the Examiner should presume, by certain innu- 
endoes, to accuse any great persons of such a crime. 
My business in those papers was to represent facts, 
and 1 was as sparing as possible of retlecting upon 
particular persons ; but the mischief is, that the 
readers have always found names to tally with those 
facts ; and I know no remedy for this. As, fbr in- 
stance, in the case here before us. An under-clerk 
in the secretary’s office, of fifty poimds a-year, is 
discovered to hold correspondence with France, and 
apprehended by his rooster's order, before he could 
have opportunity to make his escape by tlie private 
warning of a certain person, a professed enemy to 
the secretary. The criminal is condemned to die. 
It is found upon his trial that he W'as a poor profli- 
gate fellow; the secretarj' at that time was under 
the mortal hatred of a violent prevailing party, who 
dreaded him for his great abilities and his avowed 
design to break their destructive measures. • 

It was very well known that a secretary of state 
has little or no intercourse with the lower clerks, but 
with the under-secretaries, who are the more imme- 
diate masteis of those clerks, and are, and ought to 
be, as they then were, gentlemen of worth ; however, 
it would pass well enough in the world that Gregg 
was employed in Mr. secretary Harley's office, and 
was con^quently one of his clerks, which would be 
ground enough to build upon it what suggestons 
they pleased. Then for the criminal, he was needy 
and vicious; he owed his death to the adi^retary’s 
watchful pursuit of-kim, and would thera|6»t« pro- 
bably incline to hearken to any offers that would 
s^e tps life, gratify his revenge, and make him ca§y 
iiOiis furtiilne ; so that^-if a work of darkness were to 
be done, it must be confessed hese were proper 
motives auA a proper instrument. But ought we 
to suspect any persons of such a diabolical practice t 
Can all faith, and honour, and justice, be tlius vio- 
lated by men! — questions proper for a pulpit, or 
well becoming a philosopher : but what if it wc]% 
regnandi catesa, and that perhaps in a literal sense 1 
Is this an age of the world to think crimes improba- 
ble because they arc gi||M ^ Perhaps it is ; but what 
sliall we say to some or those chcumstances which 
attended this facti Who gaveVse to this report 
against Mi^Harleyl Will any of his enemies con- 
fess in cold blood that they did cither believe, bus- 
pect, or imagine, the secretary and one of his under 
clerks to be JokJed in corresponding with France t 
Some of them, I should think, knew better what be- 
longed to s^ch a correspondence, and how it ought 
to be managed. •The nature of Gregg's crim^ was 
such as to be best performed without any accom- 
plices at all; it was, to be a spy here for the French, 
and to tellnhem all he knew ; and it appeafs, by his 
letters, that he never had it in his'^ower to let them 
intV anything of importance. The copy of the 
queen's letter to the emperor, which he sent to the 
enemy, and has made such a noise, was only to 
desire that prince Eugene might be employed to 
command in Spain; which, for six weeks before, 
had been mentioned in all th^ Gazettes of Europe. 
It was evident from the matter of his letters that no 
man of consequence could have any share in them. 
The whole affinir had been examined in the cabinet 


two months before, and there found and reported as 
only affecting the person of Gregg, who, to supply 
his vices and his wants, was tempted to engage in 
that correspondence ; it is therefore hard to con- 
ceive how that examination should be resumed, after 
such a distance of time, with any fair or honourable 
inlention. Why were not Gregg's examinations 
published, which were signed by his own hand, and 
had been taken in the cabinet two months before 
the committee of the house was appointed to re- 
examine him ? Why was he pressed so close, to cry 
out with horror, “Good God! would you have me 
accuse Mr. Hnrlcy, when he is wholly innocent 1" 
Why were all the answers returned to the queries 
sent him immediately burned 1 I cannot in my 
conscience but think that the party was bound in 
honour to procure Gregg a pardon, which was 
openly promised him, upon condition of making an 
ingenuous confession, unless they had some other 
notions of what is ingenuous than is commonly 
meant by that word. A confession may be never- 
theless ingenuous for ifbt answering the hopes or 
designs of those who take it ; but, though the word 
was publicly used, the definition of it was reserved 
to private interpretation, and by a capricious humour 
of fortune, a most flagitious, though Vepenting vil- 
lain was Hanged for his virtue. It could not, indeed, 
consist with any kind of prudence then in fashion 
to spare his life, and thereby leave it in his power, at 
any time, to detect their practices, which he might 
afterwards do at any time with so much honour to 
himself. 

But I have the luck to be accused by this author 
in very gopd company; the two houses of par- 
liament in general, and the speaker of the house of 
commons in particular, wdiom he taxes with false- 
hood and absurdity as well as myself, though in a 
more respectful manner, and by a sort of irony. 
The whole kingdom had given the same interpreta- 
tion that I done to some certain passages in 
the address from both houses upon the attempt of 
Guiscard ; friends and enemies agreed in applying 
fhc word faction. But the speaker is much clearer ; 
talks (as I have mentioned in another place) of some 
unparalleled attempts, and uses other terms that 
conic pretty home to the point. As to what the 
parliament affirms, this author makes it first as ab- 
surd and impracticable as he can, and then pretends 
to yield, as pressed by so great an authority ; and 
explains their meaning into nonsense, in order to 
bring them off from fMlectiiig upon his party. Then 
for the speaker, this w'riter says he is but a single 
man ; and because his speech was in words too 
direct to avoid, he advises him to save his honour 
and virtue by owning a solecism in his speech, and 
to write less correctly, rather than mean maliciously. 
What an expedient this advocate has found to re- 
move the load of an accusation ! He answers, “ The 
crime is horrible ; that great men ought not to bo 
thus insolently charged.” I reply, “ That the par- 
liament and speaker appear, in many points, to be 
of the same opinion.'' — He rejoins, “ That he is 
pressed by too great an authority ; that, perhaps, 
those wise assemblies, and that honourable gentle- 
man (who besides is but a single man), mav pro- 
ably speak nonsense ; they must either deliver a 
solecism or be malicious ; and, in good manners, he 
rather thinks it may be the former.” 

The writer of the letter, having thus despatched 
the Examiner, falls next upon a paper called Secret 
Transactions, &c., written, as he tells us, by one 
Francis Hoffman and the ordinary of Newgate; 
persons whom I have not the honour to be known 
to (whatever my betters may be), nor have yet 
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Been their productions ; but, by what is cited from 
them in the letter, it should seem they ha've made 
soiAc untoward observations. However, the" same 
answer still serves ; not a word to control what they 
say ; only they are a cou{)le of daring insolent 
wretches, to reflect upon the greatest and best men 
in England, and there is an end. 1 have no sort* of 
regard for that same Hoifhian, to whose character 1 
am a perfect stranger ; but methinks the ordinary 
of Newgate should be treated with more respect, 
considering what company he has kept, and what 
visitors he may have had. However, I shall not 
enter into a point of controversy whether the lords 
were acquainted with the ordinary, or the ordinary 
with the lords, since this author leaves it undecided. 
Only one thing I take to be a little hard. It is now 
confessed on all hands tha|^ Mr. Harley was most 
unjustly suspected of joining with an under-clerk in 
corresponding Avith France. The suspicion being 
in itself unreasonable and without the least pro- 
bable grounds, wise men began to consider what 
violent enemies that gentleman had ; they found 
the report most industriously spread ; the Whigs, 
in common discourse, discovering their wishes that 
he miglit be found guilty ; the management of the 
whole affair was put into the hands of such as, it is 
supposed, Avould at least not be sorry tq^iind more 
than they expected. The criminal's dying sjicech 
is unfortunately published, wherein he thanks God 
he AViiB not tempted to save his life by falsely ac- 
cusing his master, with more to the same purpose : 
from all this put together, it was no very unnatural 
conjecture that there might have been some tamper- 
ing. Now, I say that it is a little hai‘d that Mr. 
Harley’s friends must not be alloAved to have their 
suspicious as well as his enemies ; and this author, 
if he intended to deal fairly, should have spent^ne 
paragraph in railing at those who had the impu- 
dence and villany to suspect Mr. Harley, and then 
proceeded in due method to defend his committee of 
examiners ; but that gentleman being, as this author 
sa}8 of the speaker, but a single man, I suppose his 
reputation and life were esteemed but of little con^ 
Bcqucuce. 

There is one state of the case in this letter Avhich 
I cannot well omit, because the author, I 6U]^ose, 
conceives it to be extremely cunning and malicious ; 
that it cuts to the quick, and is wonderfully severe 
upon Mr. Harley, without exposing the writer to 
any danger. I say this to gratify him, to let him 
kuoAV I take liis meaning ant* discover his inclina- 
tions. His parallel case is this : ** Supposing Guis- 
card had been intimate ivith some great officer of 
state, and had been suspected to communicate his 
most secret affairs with that minister ; then he asks, 
‘ Whether it would have been subornation, or 
seeking the life and blood of that officer, in these 
great lords of the council, if they had narrowly ex- 
amined this affair, inquired with all exactness Ai'hat 
he knew of this great officer, what secrets he had 
imparted to him, and whether he were privy to his 
corresponding t* ” Ac. In this parallel, Guiscard’s 
case is supposed to be the same with Gregg’s ; and 
that of the great officer with Mr. Harley’s ; so that 
here he lays down as a thing granted that Gregg 
was intimate with Mr. Harley, and suspected to 
communicate his most secret affairs to him. Now, 
did ever any rational man suspect that Mr. Harley, 
first principal secretary of state, was intimate with 
an under-clerk, or upon the foot of having most 
secret affairs communicated to him from such a 
counsellor, from one in so inferior a station, whom 
perhaps lie hardly knew l)y sight! why was that 
report raised, but for the uses which were afterward 


made of it! or Avhy should we wonder that they 
who were so wicked as to be authors of it Avould bo 
scrupulous in applying it to the only purpose for 
which it could be raised ! 

Having thus considered the main design of this 
letter, I shall make a few remarks upon some par- 
ticular passages in it." 

First, Though it be of no consequence to this dis- 
pute, 1 cannot but observe a most evident falsehood, 
which he repeats three or four times in his letter, 
that 1 make the world believe 1 am set on work by 
great people. I remember myself to ha\e several 
times affirnied the direct contrary, and so I do still ; 
and if 1 durst tell him my name, which he is so de- 
sirous to know, he would be cominced tliat 1 am of 
a temper to think no man great enough to set me on 
work ; nay, I am content to own all the scurrilous 
titles he gives me, if he be able to find one innuendo 
through all those papers that can any way favour 
this calumny ; the malice of which is not intended 
against me, but the present ministry ; to make the 
Wijirld believe that what I have published is the ut- 
most effort of all they can say or think against 
the last ; whereas it is nothing more than the common 
observations of a private man, deducing consequences 
and effects from very natural and visible causes. 

He tells us, with great propriety of speech, that 
t|;ie seven lords and their friends are treated as sub- 
verters of the constitution, and such as have been 
long endeavouring to destroy both church and state. 
This puts me in mind of one who first murdered a 
man, and afierward endeavoured to kill him ; and 
therefore I here solemnly deny them to have been 
subverters of the constitution ; but that some people 
did their best endeavours I confidently bclicA'e. 

He tells me particularly, that t acquit Guiscard, 
by a blunder, of a design against Mr. Harley’s life. 
1 declare he injures me ; for 1 look upon Guiscard 
to be fuU.as guilty of the design as even those were 
who with the business. qf Gregg ; and both 

(to avdSl^l cavilling) as guilty as any man ever was 
that suffered death by law. 

He calls the statlbing of Mr. Harley a sore bl9w, 
but I suppose ^he means his recovery ; that indeed 
Avas a sore bloAV to the interests of his party ; but I 
take tlie business of Gregg to have been a much 
sorer bloAV to their reputation. 

This writer Avonders hoAv I should know their 
lordships’ hearts, because he hardly knows his oavu. 
I do not well see the consequence of this ; ])erhaps 
he never examines into his own heart ; perhaps it 
keeps no correspondence with his tongue or his 
pen ; I hope, at least, it stranger to those foul 
terms he has strewed throughout his letter ; other- 
wise I fear I knoAV it too Avell ; for out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaketh. * But, hoAV- 
ever, actions are pretty good discoverers of the heart, 
though words are not ; and Avhoever has once en- 
deavoured to take away my life, if lie has still the 
same, or rather much greater cause, whether it be a 
just one or not, and has never shown the least sign 
of i^morse, 1 may venture, Avitliout bciug a con- 
jurer, to know so much of his heart as tg believe he 
W'ould repeat his attempt if it lyere in hi|‘ power. I 
must needs quote some following lines m the same 
page, which arc of an extraordinary kind, and Mem 
to describe the blessed age wo should live in under 
the return of the late administration. ** It is very 
AA^ell,” says he, that people’s heads are to stand 
on their shoulders as long as the laws will let them ; 
if it depended upon anything besides, it may be 
your lordships’ seven* heads might be as soon cut off 
as that one gentleman’s, were you in power.” Then 
he concludes the paragraph with this charitablo 
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prayer, in the true moderation style, and in Italic 
letter : ** May the head that has done the kingdom 
the greatest mischief fall first, let it be ■whose it 
will 1” Thfc plain meaning of which is this : If the 
lute ministry were in power, they w^ould act just as 
the present ministry would if there were no law, 
which perhaps may be true ; \ut I know not any 
ministry upon earth that I durst coniide in without 
law ; and if, at their coming in again, they design 
to make their power the law, they may as easily cut 
off seven heads as one. As for the head that has 
done the greatest mischief to the kingdom, I cannot 
consent it should fall till he and 1 have* settled the 
meaning of the word mischief. Neither do I much 
approve this renewing an old fashion of whipping 
off heads by a prayer ; it began from Avhat some of 
us tliink an ill precedent. Tlicii that unlimited 
clause, “ let it be w'hose it will,'* perplexes me not 
a little : 1 wish, in compliance with an old form, he 
had excepted my lord maj or : otherwise, if it were 
to be determined by their vote whose head it was 
that had done the greatest mischief, which way can 
we tell how far their predecessors* principles maj 
have influenced them! God preserA-e the queen 
and her ministers from such undistinguishing dis- 
posers of heads ! 

His remarks upon what the ordinary told Hoffman 
are singular enough. The ortlinarj’s words are, 
“ That so many endeavours w-erc used to corrupt 
Gregg^s conscience, &c., that he fell as much un- 
easiness lest Gregg should betray his master as if it 
had been his own case,*’ The author of the letter 
saja to this, That, for aught the ordinary knew, he 
might confess what was exats^^ true of his master, 
an(l that therefore an indifferent person might as 
well be uneasy for fear Gregg should discover some- 
thing of his master that would touch his life, and 
ycl might have been true.” But if these were really 
the ordinary ’s thoughts at that lime, they were honest 
and reasonable. H^Jf.tiew it was highly hm^bable 
that a person of Mr. Harley’s chara<'ter andstation 
should make use of such a confederate in treason^ 
if As had suspected hiy loyalty, he could not have 
suspected his understanding. And knowing how' 
much Mr. Harley was feared and hated by the men 
in power, and observing that resort to Gregg at un- 
seasonable hours, and that strange promibcs were 
often made him by men of note ; all this put together 
might naturally incline the ordinary to think the* 
design could be nothing else but that Mr. Harley 
should be accused in spite of his innocence. 

'!Pij[s charge of 8uborn||ion is, it seems, so extra- 
or^fiary a crime, that the author challenges all the 
hooks in the new lord's library [Harley, newly cre- 
ated carl ^ Oxford] (because he hears it is the 
largest), to furnish us with an instance like it. AVhat 
if this chaise should be true ? Then 1 in my turn 
would challenge all the hooks in another lord’s 
library, which is ten times larger (though perhaps 
not so often disturbed), to furnish us with an in- 
stance like tflis. Jf it be so monstrods a thit^g to 
accuse others of subornation, what epithet is left 
to bestow «ipon those -who were really guilty of the 
crime itselLI I think it beyond controversy that 
subornation was practised in the bffsiness of Gregg. 
Tills manifestly appears from those few facts £ have 
mentioned ; let the Whigs agree among them where 
to fix it. Nay, it is plain, hy the great endeavours 
made to sttiie his last speech, that they would have 
suborned the poor man even after he was 'dead : 
And is this a matter now to bo called in question, 
much less to be denied T 

He compares the examination of Guiscard with 
that of Gregg; talks of several great persons yvho 


examined the former in prison, and promised him 
the queen’s pardqn if he would make a full discovery. 
Then the author puts the case, ** How wickt^cl it 
would be to charge these honourable counsellors 
with suborning Guiscift'd, by promises of life, &c., 
to accuse the innocent and betray his friend !” Does 
it anywhere appear that those noble ]ierson8 who 
examined Guiscard put leading questions to him, 
or pointed out where they would have him fix an 
accusation t Did they name some mortal enemy of 
their own, and then drop words of pardon and re- 
ward if he would accuse him 1 Did Guiscard leave 
any paper behind him to justify the innocence of 
some great person whom he was tempted to accuse 1 
>et perhaps I could think of certain people who were 
much more likely to act in concert with Guiscard 
than ever Mr. Harley was to be confederate with 
Gregg. I can imagine several who wished the pen- 
knife in Mr. Harjey’s heart, though Guiscard alone 
was desperate enough to attempt it. Who wore 
those that, by their discourses as W'ell as countenances, 
discovered their joy when the blow W’as struck I 
Who were those that went out or stood silent when 
(headdress and congratulation vvere voted t and vvho 
were those that refined so far as to make Mr. Har- 
ley confederate with his own assassin^ 

There is one point which this author affirms more 
than once or twice in a transient way, as if he w'ould 
have us suppose it a thing granted, but is of such a 
weight, that it wants iiotliing hut truth to make the 
late change of ministry a very useless and dangerous 
proceeding; for so it must lie allowed, if, us he af- 
firms, ** Affairs are still under the like management, 
and must be so, because there is no better; that this 
set of men must take the same courses in their minis- 
tration with their predecessors, or ten times worse ; 
that the new servants go on in the old methods, uml 
gi\« tlie same cpunsel and advice on the like occa- 
sions with the old ones with more to the same 
purpose. A man may affirm, without being of the 
cabinet, that ever) s) liable of this is absolutcl) false, 
unless he means that money is still raised % par- 
liament, and borro^ved upon new funds ; that the 
duke of Marlborough still commands the army ; that 
we have a treasurer, keeper, president, and secre- 
taries as we had before ; and that, because the council 
meets much about tlie same times and places as for- 
merly, therefore they give the same advice and pur- 
sue the same measures. What does he think of 
finding funds to p'^ the old unj>rovidril-for dtdit of 
the navy, and erectmjif a rornpany for the South Sea 
trade I What does he think of Mr. Hill’s cxperlitiou 
to preserve our trade in the West Indies! What of 
the methods taken to make our allies pay their quotas 
to the war, which was a thing so scandalously either 
neglected, connived at, or encouraged 1 W* hat of the 
care to retrench the exorbitant expenses of the Span- 
ish war! What of those many abuses and corrup- 
tions at home which have been so narrowly inquired 
into, and in a good part redressed ! Evils so deeply 
radicated must require some lime to remedy them, 
and cannot be all set riglit in a few months. Be- 
sides, there are some circumstances, known by the 
names of honour, probity, good sense, great capacity 
for business, as likewise certain principles of religion 
and loyalty, the want, or possession of all which 
will make a mighty difference even in the pursuit of 
the same measures. Thesre is also one characteristic 
which will ever distinguish the late ministry from 
the present : that the former, sacrificing all other re- 
gards to the increase of their wealth and power, 
found those were no otherwise to be preserved but 
by continuance of the wm ; whereas the interests as 
well as inclinations of tne present dispose them to 
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make use of the first opportunities for a safe and 
honourable peace. 

The writer goes on upon another parallel case, 
which is the modern way of reflecting upon a prince 
and ministry. He tells us, “ That the queen was 
brought to discard her old officers through the muh 
titiide of complaints, secret teasings, and importu- 
nate clamours of a rout of people, led by their priests, 
and spirited underhand by crafty emissaries.'* Would 
not any one who reads this imagine that the whole 
rabble, with the clergy at their head, were whisper- 
ing in the queen's ear, or came in disguise to desire 
a word with her majesty, like the army of the two 
kings of Brentford 1 The unbiassed majority of the 
nobility and gentry of the kingdom are called, by 
this son of obscurity, a rout of people, and the clergy 
their leaders. We have often accused that party for 
their e\il talent of railing perpetually against the 
clergy, which they discovered at first without any 
visible reason or provocation, as conscious of the 
designs they had in view, and therefore wisely began 
by vilifying those whom they intended to destroy. 
I have observed formerly that the party malice 
against the clergy has hern so blind and furious as 
to charge them with crimes wholly inconsistent. I 
find they are still in tiie same disposition, and that 
tliis writer has received direction from his superiors 
to pursue the old stjlc upon tliat article. Accord- 
ingly, in the panigraph I am now upon he represents 
tliat reverend body as loaders, cullies, and tools. 
First, he says “That rout of secret teasers (meaning 
the nobility and gentry of the Kingdom) were led by 
the priests.** Then he assures us “ That the queen 
will, ill a 5 ear or two, begin to consider who it was 
that cheated those poor priests.’* And in case her 
majc*«ty should have a mind to bring in the old 
ministry again, he comforts his party “That the 
priests are sebloin wanting to become the tools of 
cunning managers.” 1 desire to know in what sense 
he would have us to understand that these poor 
priests have been cheated. Are they cheated by a 
fund established for building fifty churehest or by 
the queen’s letter empowering them to proceed tn 
the business proper for a couvopalion 1 What one 
single advantage coubl they possibly lose by this 
change 1 They are still indeed abused every day in 
print, but it is by those who are without the penver to 
hurt them ; the serpent has lost his sting, is trodden 
under foot, and its hissing is coiiteiniied. But he 
ronfulently affirms “That, when it shall be thought 
fit to restore the old miiiistryjHhe priests will not be 
wanting to become the tools of tlieir cunning ma- 
nagers.” This I cannot by any means allow, unless 
they have some hidden reserve of cunning which has 
never yet been produced. The cunningest managers 
I ever knew among them are, of all others, most de- 
tested by the clergy ; neither do I remember they 
have been ever able to make any of them tools, ex- 
cept by making tliem bishops : even those few they 
were able to seduce would not be their tools at a 
lower rate. • 

But because this authof, and others oi^his standard, 
affect to make use of that word tool when they have 
a mind to be shrewd and satirical, I desire once for 
all to set them right. A tool, and an instrument, ii. 
the metaphorical sense, differ thus ; the former is an 
engine in the hands of knaves ; the latter in those of 
wise and honest men. The greatest ministers arc 
instruments in the hands of princes, and so arc 
princes themselves in the hands «f God ; and In this 
sense the clergy are ready to be inst/uments of any 
good to the prince or people. But that tl’c clergy 
of England, since the llefupnation, have at any time 
been the tools of a party i* a calumny which history 


and constant experience will immediately confute. 
Schismatic and fanatic preachers have indeed been 
perpetually employed that way, with good success, 
by the faction against king Charles I., fo murder their 
prince aiid ruin the monarchy, — by king James II., 
to bring in popery, and ever since the revolution to 
advance the unmeasurable appetite of power and 
wealth among a set of profligate upstam. But in 
all these three instances the established clergy (ex- 
cept a very few, like tares among wheat, and those 
generally sown by the enemy) were so far from being 
tools, that in the first they were persecuted, impri- 
soned, and deprived ; and in the two others they 
were great instruments, under God, for preserving 
our religion and liberty. 

Jn the same paragraph which contains a project 
for turning out the present ministry and restoring 
the last, he owns that the queen is now served witli 
more obsequious words, more humble adorations, 
and a more scorning resignation to her will and plea- 
sure, than she was before. And indeed, if this be 
not true, her majesty has the worst luck of any prince 
in Christendom. I'he reverse of these phrases 1 take 
to be rude expressions, insolent behaviour, and a 
real opposition to her majesty’s most just and rea- 
sonablty^coniinands, which are the mildest terms that 
the demeanour of some late persons toward their 
^irincc can deserve in return of the highest favours 
that subjects ever received, whereof a hundred par- 
ticulars might he produced. So that, according to 
our autlior's way of reasoning, 1 will put a paralUd 
case in my turn. I have a servant to whom I am 
exceedingly kind ; I reward him inflnitely above his 
merit ; beside wbl^^he and his family snap every- 
thing they can lay their hands on ; they will let none 
come near me but themselves and dependants ; they 
misrepresent my best friends as my greatest enemies ; 
besides, they are so saucy and mala))ert, there is no 
speaking to them ; so far from any respect, that they 
treat me as an inferior. AfJ^^t 1 pluck up spirit, 
turn them all out of doors, and take in new ones, 
.who are content with what I allow them, tho^h I 
have less to spare than formerly ; give me theiftest 
advice wlicn 1 ask it, are constantly in the way, do 
what I bid them, make a bow when they come in 
and go out, and always give roe a respectful answer. 
I Suppose the writer of the letter would tell me that 
my present domestics were indeed a little more civil, 
but the former were better servants. 

There are two things wherewith this author is pe- 
culiarly angry ; first, at the licentious way of . 
scum of mankind treating the greatest peer*^^ thc^ 
nation : secondly, that these hedge-writci’s (a 
I unwillingly lend him, because it cost me some 
pains to invent) seldom speak a word qgainat any of 
the late ministry, but they presently fall to compli-'^ 
ment my lord-treasurer and others in great places. 
On the first he brings but one instance, but I could 
produce a good many hundred. What does he think 
of the Observator, the Review, an<^ the Medley 
In his own impartial judgment, may not they as 
fairly bid for being the scum of mankind as tlie Ex- 
aminer 1 and ha\e they not treated at Iftist as many, 
and almost us great peers, in as infamoits a manner? 
I grant, indeeif, that through the great defect of 
truth, genius, learning, and common sense, among 
the libellers of that party, they being of no enter- 
tainment to the world, after serving the present turn, 
>vere immediately forgotten. But this we can re* 
member in gross, that there was not a great man in 
England, distinguished for his love to the monarchy 
or tlie church, who, under the appellations of torj', 
jacobite, highflier, and other cant words, was not re- 
presented as a public enemy and laden by name 
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with all manner of obloquy. Nay, have they not 
even disturbed the ashes, and endeavoured to blast 
the memories of the dead, and chiefly of those who 
lost their livis in the service of the monarchy and 
the ehurchl His other quarrel is at our flattering 
my lord-treasurer and other great persons in power. 
To which 1 shall only say, for every line written in 
praise of tfie present ministry, I will engage to fur- 
nish the author with three pages of the most fulsome 
panegyrics on the least deser\’iug members of the 
last ; which is somewhat more than by the propor- 
tion of time, while they were in power, could fall to 
their share. Indeed, I am apt to think thUt the men 
of wit, at least, will be more sparing in their incense 
of this kind for the future, and say no more of any 
great man now at the helm than they believe he de- 
serves. Poems, dedications, and other public enco- 
miums, might be of use to those who w'erc obliged 
to keep up an unnatural spirit in the nation, by sup- 
plying it with art ; and consequently the authors de- 
served, and sometimes met, encouragement and re- 
ward. But those great patriots now at the head of 
affairs are sufficiently supported by the uncoinpelled 
favour of the queen and the natural disposition of 
the people. We can do them no srevice by our 
applauses, and therefore expect no pa}n>ent; so 
that 1 look upon this kind of stock to have fallen 
at least ninety per cent, since the great changes ai 
court. 

He puts a few questions, which I am in some 
pain to answer. “ Cannot,** sajs he, “ the succes- 
sors be excellent men unless the predecessors be vil- 
lains t Cannot the queen change her ministers, hut 
they must presently be such as neither God nor man 
can endure 1 Do noblemen fall from all honour, 
virtue, and religion, because they are so unhappy as 
to fall from their prince's favour 1*’ I desire to say 
something, in the first place, to this last question ; 
which I answer in the negative. However, he will 
own that ** men shqj^d fall from their prince's 
favour when they are so unhappy as to fall nom all 
honour, virttic, and religion though I must con- 
fesd^my belief at the same time that some certain* 
persons have lately fallen from favoyr who could 
not for a very manifest reason be said, properly 
speaking, to fall from any of the other three. To 
his other questions I can only say that the constant 
language of the Whig pamphleteers has been, this 
twelvemonth past, to tell us how dangerous a Htcp< 
it was to change the ministry at so nice a juncture ; 
to qhake our credit, disoblige our allies, and encou- 
rage French. Then this author tells us that 
\hose discarded politicians were the greatest minis- 
ters we ever had ; his brethren have said the same 
thing f hundred times. On. the other side the 
^ueen, npoiTlong deliberation, was resolved to part 
with them ; the universal voice of the people was 
against them: her majesty is the most mild and 
gracious prince that ever reigned ; we have been 
constantly victorious, and are ruined ; the enemy 
flourishes un&er lys perpetual losses. If these be 
the consequences of an able, faithful, diligent, and 
dutiful administration, of that astonishing success 
he says Providence has crowned us with, wlyit can 
be those of one directly contrair T But, not to enter 
into a wide field at present, I mitlifully promise the 
author of the letter, his correspondents, his patrons, 
and his brethren, that this mystery' of iniquity shall 
be very shortly laid open to the view of the world ; 
when the most ignorant and prejudiced reader will, 

I hope, be convinced, by facts not to be controlled, 
how miserably this poor kingdom had been deluded 
to the very brink of dcstruclUm.^ 

He would have it that the people of England 


have lost their senses ; arc bewitched, and cheated, 
mad and without ^understanding: but all this will 
go off by degrees, and then his great men will 
recover their esteem and credit. 1 did in one of my 
papers overthrow this idle affected opinion, which 
has been a thousand times urged by those who most 
wishedfund least believed it; 1 there showed the 
difference between a short madness of the people 
and their natural bent or genius. 1 remember, when 
king James II. went from England, he letlt a paper 
behind him with expressions much to the same pur- 
pose ; hoping among other things that God would 
open the eyes of the nation. Too much zeal for his 
religion brought us then in danger of popery and 
arbitrary power; too much infldelity, avarice, and 
ambition, brought us lately into equal danger of 
atheism and anarchy. The people have not yet 
opened their eyes to see any advantage in the two 
former; nor, I hope, will ever find their senses 
enough to discover the blessings of the two latter. 
Cannot I see things in another light tlian this author 
and his party do without being blind I is my under- 
standing lost when it differs from theirtit am 1 
cheated, bewitched, and out of my senses, because I 
think those to have been betrayers of our country 
whom they call patriots 1 • 

He hopes his seven correspondents will never 
wint their ulaces, but is in pain for the poor king- 
dom lost tneir places should wapt them. Now, I 
have examined this matter, and nm'^not at all dis- 
couraged. Two of them* hold their places still, and 
are likely to continue in them: two more were 
pvcniors of island«fc;'* I believe the author does not 
imagine those to be among the places which will 
want men to fill them. God be thanked, a man 
may command the beef-caters without being a sol- 
dier ; 1 will at any time undertake to do it myself. 
Then it would tye a little hard if the queen should 
be at a loss for a steward to her family. So that, 
upon the whole, I see but one great employment 
which is in any danger of wanting a sufficient per- 
son to execute it, e must tlo as well as we can ; 
yiiti have been told that the bare business of pre- 
siding in council does not require such very traiis- 
ccndcnl abilities ; and 1 am mistaken if, till within 
these late years, we have not been some ages with- 
out that office. So that I hope things may go well 
enough provided the keeper, treasurer, and both the 
secretaries, will do their duties ; and it is happy fur 
the nation that none of their seven lordships left 
any of those places tS arant them. 

The writer of the letter concludes it with ** an 
appeal to all the princes and states of Europe, friends 
and enemies by name, to give their Judgment, 
whether they think the late ministry were wanting 
in faithfulness, abilities, or diligence, to serve their 
prince and country!** Now, if he speaks by order 
of his party, I am humbly of opinion they have in- 
curred preemunire for appealing to a foreign Juris- 
diction ; and her majesty may seize their goods and 
chattels whenever she pleases. In tlie mean time, 
I will not aedept his appeal, which^has been rejected 
b)^ the queen and both houses of parliament. But, 
let a fair jury be empanelled in any county of Eng- 
land, and I will be determined by their verdict. 
First, he names the king of France and all his eoun- 
sellors, with the pretender and all his favourers and 
abettors. These I except against ; I know they will 
readily Judge the late ministry to be faithful, able, 
and diligent in sc|^’ing their prince and country. 
The counsels of some people have, in their way, 
served very much to promote the service of the pre- 

* Tlie duke of Somciset ami the earl of Halifax. 

0 Tlie earl of Wliarton aud the duke of Dolton. 
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tender, and to enable the French kin^ to assist him ; 
and is not he, in that monarch's opinion as well as 
his own, their lawful prince 1 1 except against the 
emperor and the states ; because it can bo proved 
upon them that the plaintiils and they have an un- 
derstanding together. 1 except against any prince 
wlio makes unreasonable demands, and threatens to 
recall his troops if they be not complied with : be- 
cause they have been forced of late to change their 
language, and may perhaps be shortly obliged to ob- 
serve their articles more strictly. 1 should be sorry 
for the appealers’ sakes to have their case referred to 
the kings of Sweden and Denmark, who infallibly 
would decree them to be all hanged up for their inso- 
lence to their sovereign. But, above all, the king 
of Spain would certainly be against them, when he 
considers with how scandalous a neglect his interests 
have been managed ; and that the full possession of 
his kingdom was made a sacrifice to those whose 
private or party interest swayed ihein to the continu- 
ance of the war. The author had reason to omit the 
grand seignior and exar in the list of his judges ; 
the dccrfecs of those princes an* too sudden and san- 
guinary ; and their lessons to instruct subjects in be- 
haviour to their princes, by strangling them with a 
bowstring <fr flinging them to be devoured alive by 
hogs, were enough to deter them from submitting to 
their jurisdiction. , 

I 

A NEW JOURNEY TO PARIS; 

TOOIiTIIEK WITH POME SECRET TRANSACTIONS 
RbTWEEN THE TRENCH KING AND AN 
ENQLlSn GENTLEMAN. 

HY THU SlliUR DU BAUDUIER. 

Translated from the French. 

1 had rather lie thought u ko«uI lhi}(lKhmaii than the best 
poet or the greatest seholai th«it ever v^rote.” 

Prior, Preface to ** sSor.OMON." 

I II \VK jn«t thought of a proioot to bite the town. 1 have told 
von ilMt it U now kuoN^ii that Mr. Ihior has lx>en lately iu 
i«'rauee. 1 will iii.ike a piiiitcr of my own sit b\ me one d|y ; 
ami I will dirtate to him a formal relation of Prior’s journey, 
uitli paitieuLirs, .'ll! pure in\eution; ami 1 doubt not 

blit it will take . — Jnumnl to Stella, Aug. :il. 1711. 

This morning the. printer sent me an account of Prior’s jour- 
ney ; It makes a twopenny pamphlet : I su]ipose >ou will sec 
it, for 1 ilare say it will run. It is a formal gra^e lie, from the 
lieginniug (o the end. 1 WTOte all but tbo last page; that 1 
diciutefl. anil the printer wrote. Mr. Seeretary sent to me to * 
(line where he did ; it was at Prior’s. When I eame in l*rior 
showed me the pamphlet, seemed tX' angry, «iiid saiil, “ Here 
is our Ktiglish liberty I” 1 read some of it; sahl "I liked it 
mightily, and einied the nigne the thought; for hail it come 
into my head 1 .should have certainly done it ra>solf.” Prior 
owned his having; been in France, for it was p.ist denying. 
It seems he was iliscovered by a ra.scal at Do\or, who had posi- 
tive iinlow to lot him p.'iss. — Ibid., Si‘pt. 11. 

T1)C printer told me ho sold yesterday a thousand of Prior’s 
Journey, and had printed five hiindriHl more. It w ill do rarely, 

1 iMilleve, and is a pure bite. — Ibid., Sept. IS. 

Piior’s Journey stdls still; they hare sold tw*o thousand, 
although the town is empty.— f/ad.. Sept. 24. 

There came out some time ago an account of Mr. Prior’s 
Journey to France, pretended to lie a translation ; it is a pure 
iiiieution from tlie beginning to the end. 1 will lot your grace 
into the secret of it. The clamours of a party against any pi^iee 
wiihoiit Spain, and railing at the ministry hs if they designed 
to 'ruin us, occosinuod that profhietiou, out of indignity and con- 
tempt. by way of furnishing fools with something to talk of; 
ami it has had a very great effect.— Leffer to Abp, King, Oct, 1, 
1711. 

THE TRANSLATOR TO THE READER. 

The original of the following discourse was trans- 
mitted to me three days ago from the £Uguc, to 
which town it was sent from France ; biR in the 
title-page there was no mention of the place where 
it was printed, only the autf^or's name at len^h 
and the year of our Lord. That the tract is genuine 


1 believe no person will doubt. You see aU along 
the vanity of that nation, in a mean man giving him- 
self the airs of a secretary, when it appears by seve- 
ral circumstances that he was receiVed only as a 
menial servant. It were to be wished the au- 
thor had been one of more importance and further 
trusted in the secrete of his master’s negotiation; 
but to make amends he informs us of s'l^verai pfrti- 
culars which one of more consequence would not 
have given himself the trouble about; and the 
particulars are such as we at home will perhaps be 
curious to know ; not to mention that he gives us 
much light into some thiiigs that are of great mo- 
ment ; and by his not pretending to know more we 
cannot doubt the truth of ^hat he relates. 

It is plain he waited at table, carried his master’s 
vaHsCf and attended in his bedchamber ; though he 
takes care to tell us that Monsieur Prior made many 
excuses and apologies, because these mean offices 
appear very inconsistent with the character of secre- 
tary, which he would seem to set up for. 

1 shall make no refiections on tliis important 
affair, nor upon the consequences we may expect 
from it. To reason upon secrets of state, without 
knowing all the springs and motions of them, is too 
common a talent among us, and the foundation of a 
thousand errors. Here is room enough for specula- 
tions ; but 1 advise the reader to let them serve for 
his own entertainment, without troubling the world 
with his remarks. 

TO MONSIEUR MONSIEUR , AT ESTAPLE.* 

Sir, — I doubt not but you are curious, as many 
others are, to know the secret of Monsieur Prior's 
(an English gentleman) late jounicy from Loudon 
to Paris. Perhaps, living retired as jou do, you 
may not have heard of this person, though some 
years ago he was very much distinguished at Paris, 
and in good esteem even with our august monarch. 
I must let you so far into filS character as to tell you 
that Monsieur Prior has signalised himself both as an 
eminent poet and a man of business ; wa»»a*cry 
much valued by the late king AVilliam, who em- 
ployed him “in important affairs, both in England 
and Holland. He was secretary to the English em- 
bassy at the treaty of Ryswick", and afterward to my 
lords the counts of Portland and Jersey ; and in 
the absence of the latter managed for some time the 
affairs of England at our court by himself. ^Siuce 
the reign of queen Anne he was employed as 
missioner of trade ; but the ministry changing aooa' 
after quecu Anne’s coming to the cfown. Monsieur 
Prior, who was thought too much attached to the 
rigidee [Tories], was laid aside, and lived privately 
at Cambridge,** where he is a professoT, tflThe wa^ 
recalled by the present ministry. 

About two montlis ago our king [Lewis XIV.], 
resolving once more to give peace to Europe, not- 
withstanding the flourishing condition of his fleets and 
armies, the good posture of his fiuancesfthat his grand- 
son was almost entirely settled* in the quiet pos- 
session of Spain, and that the affair^of the north 
were changing every day to his advantage, offered 
the eSurt of England to send a minister as far as 
Boulogne, who should be there met by some person 
from England, to treat the overtures of a peace. 
Upon the first notice that this was agreed to, the king 
immediately despatched Monsieur do Torcy, in 
vv'hoin he very niuch confides, to Boulogne, where 
he took lodging in a private bouse in the Faux- 

■ A seaport towu in the Boulounois.— 

A mistake of the author : for Monsieur Prior did not xettro 
to Cuuibridge, nor is a professor, but a felloir 
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bourg^ at one Mr. <Ie Marais, a marchand do soy, 
Vho is married to an Englishwoman, that formerly 
had been a si^'vante to one* of the foremcnUoned 
English ambassadors* ladies, over against the lIos> 
tel|erie de St. J^au. Monsieur stayed six dajs with 
mitph impatience; when, late at CTening on Wed- 
'nesdayjhe j|4th of July (new style), a person, whom 
we afterward knew to be Monsieur Prior, came 
^ directly to. the door and inquired for Monsieur de la 
Bastide, the name and place, 1 suppose, having been 
before concerted. He was immediately shown unto 
Monsieur Torcy, where^ as I am informed, tliey’ 
Wfere shut up for three hours together, without any 
refreshment, though Monsieur Prior had rid post 
from Calais that day in a great deal of rain. The 
next morning I was sent for in all haste by Mon- 
sieur de Marais, who told me ** That a person ot 
qimlity^ aa he Suspected, lately come from England, 
f jhad some nt^casiem' for a secretary ; and, because he 
' Imew J undemtood the languages, wrote a tolerable 
h^nd, ihad beeu^ conversant with persons of quality, 

^ and-ibrmerly trusted with secrets of importance, had 
beeif'SO^kind^ t'l^ recommend me to the said gentle- 
man, 'to serve him in that quality." I was imme- 
diately called up*' and presented to Mr. Prior; who 
accosted me with great civility, and after some con- 
versation .was pleased to tell me, ** I liad full} an- 
swered the character Monsieur de Marais had given* 
me.** From this time to the day Monsieur Prior 
left Calais in order to return to England, 1 may pre- 
tend to give you a faithful account of all his motions, 
and some probable conjectures of his whole nego- 
tiation between Boulogne and Versailles. 

But perhaps, sir. you may be further curious to 
know the particulars of Monsieur Prior’s journey to 
Boulogne. It is reported that, some time before the 
peace of RysAvick, king William did despatch this 
very gentleman to Paris upon the same account for 
which he now came. This possibly might be the 
motive (beside the kisswn abilities of Monsieur 
Prior) to send him a second time. The following 
parljpulai's 1 heard in discourse between Mademoi-. 
Belie de Marais and her husband; which, being no 
great secrets on our side the water, 1 suppose were 
told without consequence. 

Monsieur Prior, having received his instructions 
from the English court, under pretence of taking a 
short journey of pleasure and visiting the chevalier 

de H [Sir Thomas Hanmer], in the province 

Of^ulfolk, left his house on Sunday night, the 1 1th 
49of!July, N.S., taking none of liis servants with him. 

Monsieur M , who had already prepared a bark, 

with all necessaries, on the coast of Dover, took 
Monsieur Prior disguised iu his chariot. They lay 
on MoiBwIay^ight, the 12th of July, at the count de 
Jersey's house in Kent, arrived in good time the 
next day at Dover, drove directly to the shore, made 
the sign by vvaving their hats, w'hich was answered 
by the vessel, and the boat was immediately sent to 
take him in ; 'q^hich he entered, wrapped in his cloak, 
and soon got aboaid. He was six hours at sea, and 
arrived at Calais about eleven at night ; went imme- 
diately to tht governor, who received him with great 
fespect, wh#re he lay all night ; and set outspretty 
late the next morning, being somewhat incommoded 
with his voyage ; and then took post for Boulogne, 
as I have before related. 

In the first conversation I had the honour to have 
with Monsieur Prior he was pleased to talk as if 
he would have occasion for my service but & very 
few days ; and seemed resolved, by his discourse, 
that after he had despatched his commission with 
Monsieur de la Bastide ffov so we'^ball from hence- 
• Probably tlw* coustSMS of Jersey 


forward call that minister) he would return to Engf^- 
land. By this 1 fojund I should have but little em- 
ployment in quality of secretary ; however, having 
heard so great a character of him, I was willing to 
attend liim in any capacity he pleased. Four days 
vve continued at Boulogne, where Monsieur de la 
Bastide and Monsieur Prior had two long confer- 
ences every day from ten to one at noon and from 
six tilkirine in the evening. Monsieur Prior did me 
the honour to send me some meat and wine con- 
stantly from his own table. Upon the third morn- 
ing 1 was ordered to attend curly, and observed 
Monsieur Prior to have a pleasant countenance. 
He asked me “ What 1 thought of a journey to Eiig- 
laiul 1” and commtnided me to be ready at an hour's 
warning. But upon the fourth evening all this was 
changed, and I v^ as directed to hire the best horse I 
could find for myself. 

W'o set out early jhc next day, Sunday the 18th, 
for Paris, in Monsieur de la Bastide’s chaise, whose 
two attendants and myself made up the equipage ; 
but a small valise^ which I suppose contained Mon- 
sieur Prior's instructions, he was pleased to trust to 
my care to carry on horseback ; which trust 1 dis- 
charged with the utmost faitlifiilness. 

Somewhat above two leagues from Boulogne, at 
a small village called Nolle, the axletree broke, 
which took us two hours to mend; vve baited at 
Montreuil, and lay that night at Abbeville. But 1 
shall not give you any detail of our journey, which 
pa-ssed without any considerable accident till vve 
arrived within four leagues of Paris ; when about 
three in the afteruocvi two cavaliers, w'ell mounted 
and armed with pistols, crossed the road, then turn- 
ed bhort, and rode up briskly to the chaise, com- 
manding the coachman to vtop. Monsieur dc la 
Baslule's two attendants were immediately up with 
them ; but I, why guessed at the importanct*. of the 
charge that Monsieur Prior had intrusted me with, 
though I was in no fear for my own person, thought 
it most prudent to advance, with what speed I could 
to a small village, about a quarter of a league for- 
ward, to wait the event. 1 soon observed the chaise 
to come on without any disturbance, and 1 ventured 
to meet it ; when 1 found that it was only a frolic of 
two young cadets of quality, who had been making 
a debauch at a friend’s house hard by, and were re- 
turning to Paris ; one of tlicm w'as not unknow'ii to 
Monsieur de la Bastide. The two cavaliers began 
to rally me ; said “ J knew how to make a retreat;” 
with borne other plearfhntries : but Monsieur Prior 
(who knew the cause) highly eominended my dis- 
creliou. We continued our journey very merrily ; 
and arrived at Paris on Tuesday the 20th, in the 
cool of the evening. 

At the entrance of the town our two cavaliers 
left us ; and Monsieur de la Bastide conducted Mon- 
sieur Prior to a private lodging in the Rue St. Louis, 
which, by all circumstance's, I concluded to be pre- 
pared for his reception. Here I first had orders to 
say, that the gentleman whom I had the honour 
to belong was called Monsieur Matthews ; I then 
knew no otherwise. Afterward, at Versailles, I over- 
heard, in conversation with Monsieur de la Bastide, 
that his real name W'as Prior. 

Monsieur de la Bastide would have had Monsieur 
Matthews to have gone with him next raoniiiig to 
Versailles, hut could not prevail with him to comply ; 
of which 1 could never be able to learn the reason. 
Our n^ister was very importunate ; and Monsieur 
Prior seemed to have no fatigue remaining from his 
journey : perhaps he might conceive it inor4 suitable 
to his dignity that Monsieur de la Bastide should 
go before to prepare the king, by giving notice of 
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his arrival. However it were, Monsieur de la Bas- 
tide made all haste to Yersaillesy and returned the 
same nij^ht. During his absence Monsieur Prior 
never stirred out of his chamber ; and after dinner 
did mo the honour to send for me up, “ that I might 
bear him company,** as he was pleased to express it. 

T was surprised to hear him wondering at the misery 
he had observed in our country in his journey from 
Calais ; at the scarcity and poverty of the inhabitants, 

which,** he said, “ did much exceed even What he 
hatl seen in his former journey ;** for he owned that 
he had been in France before. He seemed to value 
himself very much upon the happiness of his own 
island, which, as he pretended, had felt no effects 
like these upon trade or agriculture. 

I made bold to return for answer^** That in bur 
nation, we only consulted the magnificence and 
power of our piincc ; but that in England, ns I was 
informed, the wealth of the kingdom was so divided 
among the people, that little or 'Nothing was left to 
tlieir sovereign ; and that it was confidently told 
(tlioiigh hardly believed in France) that some sub- 
jects had palaces more niagniticeut than queen Anne 
Jiersolf: that I hoped, when he went to Ver- 
sailles, he would allow the grandeur of our ]iotent 
monarch fo*pxceed, not only that of England, hut 
any other in Eiiroj)c ; by which he would find that 
what he called the poverty of our nation -was rather 
the eftect of policy in our court than any real w'ant 
or necessity.’* 

Monsieur Prior had no better answer to make me 
tliau “ That he was no stranger to our court, the 
splendour of our prince, and the maxims by which 
he go\crned; but, for his part, he thought those 
countries were happier where the productions of it 
were more equally divided.** Such unaccountable 
notions is the prejudice of education apt to give ! 
Ill these and the like discourses wo wrorc away the 
time till Mfinsieur de la Bastidc’s feturn ; who, after 
an hour’s priiatc conference with IMonsieur Prior, 
which *1 found by their couiitenaiicos had been 
warmly pursued on both sides, a chariot and six 
horses (to my great surprise) were instantly ordc^d, 
wliereiii the two ministers entered, and drove 
away with all expedition; myself only attending on 
horseback with my important valise, 

AVe got to Versailles on \Vodiiesday the 21 st about 
eleven at night ; but, instead of entering the town, the 
coachman drove us a back way into the fields, till| 
wc stopped at a certain vineyard, tliat I aftenvard 
understood joined to the gardi tis of Madame Main- 
tenon’s lodgings. Here the tw'o gentlemen alighted: 
Monsieur Prior, calling to me, ba<le me search in the 
imlise for a small box of Avritings ; after which, the 
coachman was ordered to attend in that place ; and 
we proceeded on some paces, till we stopped at a 
little postern, which opened into the vineyard, 
whereof Monsieur de la Bastide had the key. He 
opened it very readily, and shut it after them ; desiring 
me to slay till their return. 

T waited with some igi patience for three hours ; 
the great clock struck two before they came out. 
The coachman, who I suppose had his instnictions 
before, as soon as they were got into the chariot, 
drove away to a small house at the end of the 
town, where Monsieur de la Bastide left us to our- 
selves. I observed Monsieur Prior was very thought- 
ful ; and, without entering into any conversation, 
desired my assistance to put him to bed. Next 
morning, Thursday the 22nd, 1 had positive orders 
not to stir abroad. About ten o’clock Monsieur de 
la Bastide came. The house being small, my apart- 
ment was divided from Monsieur Prior’s by a thin 
wainscot ; so that 1 could easily hear what they said 


when they raised their voice, as {hey often did. 
After some time I could hear Monsieui: cle la Bastide 
say with great warmth, BonlHeu, §(?., “Good God! 
were ever such demands made to a great monarch, 
unless you were at the gates of liis metropolis! For 
the love of God,! Monsieur Prior, relax sq^ethin^, 
if your instructions will permit you; else I sbftll 
despair of any good success in our negntiaticn. ia 
it not enough that our king will abandon his grand- • 
son, but he must lend his own arm to pull him out 
of the throne! ^Vhy did you not open yourself to 
me at ^o'dofi^e! TVhyare you more inexorable here 
at Versailles! you have riwii in your demands, by 
seeing Madam^Maintenoti’s desire for a peace! Ai^ 
able as you are to continue the war, consider whiclr 
is to be most preferred, the good of your country or 
the particular advantage of your general ; for he will, 
be the only gainer among your subjects.” Monsieur. 
Prior, who has a low voice, and hadf not that. ueca** 
sion for passion, answ'cred so softly' that 1 could, l^ot 
well understand him ; but upon parting I heard him ‘ 
say, “ If you insist still on these difficulties, my next ' 
audience will be that of leave.” ' , 

Three liours after, Alonsieur de la Bi^stide ceturped ' 
again, with a countenance more composed. He 
asked Mr. Prior if he would give him leave to dine 
with him ? Having no attendants, I readily offered 
my ser\'ice at table which Monsieur Prior was 
pleased to accept with abundance of apologies. I 
found they were come to a better understanding. 
Mr. Prior has a great deal of wit and vivacity ; he 
entertained Monsieur de la Bastide with much plea- 
santry, notwithstanding their being upon the reserve 
before me. “ That Monsieur,” says Mr. Matthews, ** if 
he were U7i particulier [a private man], would be the 
most agreeable person in the 'world.” I imagined 
they spoke of the king ; but, going often in and out, 

1 could not preserve the connexion of their discourse. 

« Did jou mind how obligingly he inquired whether 
our famous Chevalier Newton was still living? He* 
told me my good friend plTur Despreaux [BoileauJ 
was dead since I was in France, and asked me after 
queen Anne’s health.” These are some of th^par- 
ticulurs I ov erheard while at djnner; which confirmed 
my opinion Siat Monsieur Prior last night had an au- 
dience of his majesty. 

About ten that evening Monsieur de la Bastide 
came to lake Monsieur Matthews to go to the same 
place 'where they were at before. I was permitted to 
enter the \iiiC 5 ard, but not the gardens, being left at 
the gate to wait their return; which was in about 
two hours* time. The moon shone bright; and 
by Monsieur Matthews* manner I tliought he ap- 
peared somewhat dissatisfied. IVhen he came into 
his chamber he threw off his hat in some passion, 
folded his arms, and walked up and room 

for above an hour, extremely pensive : at length he 
called to be put to bed, and ordered me to set a 
candle by his bed-side, and to fetch him some papers 
out of his vnltse to read. 

On Friday tlie 23rd, in the moigiing. Monsieur 
Matthews was so obliging to All me to him, with 
the assurance that he was extremely pleased with 
my discretion and manner of address as a proof of 
whiA satisfaefcion, he would give me leave to satisfy 
my curiosity with seeing so fine a place as Versailles ; 
telling me “ he should return next day toward Bou- 
logne ;** and therefore advised me to go immediately 
to view the palace ; with this caution (though he 
did not suppose I needed it), not to say anything of 
the 'occasion that brought me to Versailles. 

Motisicur de la Bastide having stayed the after- 

» Dy this and some other meecding particalan we may dis- 
cover what sort of secretary tiie author was.— Swf}?. 
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nooirwijth ISlCbnulur Matthews, aboutr eight o'clock 
they the rendesYOUS. ‘ My curiosity had led 

Die in the morning to take a stricUfr view of the 
vineyard’andT^gardens. 1 reniained at the gate as 
' before. Jn^an hour a halfs time Monsieur 
Matthews/ with Monsieur de la Bastide, another 
gentleman, and a lady, came into the walk. Dc la 
'Bastide opeiied the gate, and held it some time in 
his hahd. While Monsieur Matthews was taking 
his leave of those'^ persons, I heard the lady say, at 
parting. Monsieur ^ songez-vous, &c. Consider th|8 

night on what we have said to you." The gentle- 
man seconded her, saying Otn', ou>, emnsieur^ 
ifl^nffcM-vous en pour la demiere fois. “Ay, ay, sir, 
consider of it for the last time." To which Mon- 
sieur Matthews answered briskly in going out, 'S/re, 
tout ou rien^ &c. ** Sir, all or none, as 1 have had 
the honour to tell yOur majesty before.” AVhich 
puts it beyond dispute what the quality of those 
persons were by whom Monsieur Matthews had 
the honour' to be entertained. 

' On Saturday the 24th Monsieur Matthews kept 
clo^ as before ; telling me “ a post-chaise wa«5 or- 
dered to carry him to Calais ; and he would do me 
the grace to take me with him to keep him eompany 
in the journey, for he should leave Alonsieur de la 
Bastide at Versailles." While vre were discoursing 
that gentleman came in, with an open air and a, 
smiling countenance. He embraced Monsieur 
Matthews, and seemed to feel so much joy that he 
could not easily conceal it. I lefl the chamber, and 
retired to my own ; whence I could hear him say, 
“Courage, Monsieur: no travelling to-day. Ma- 
dame Maintenon will have me once more conduct 
you to her.” After which 1 was called, and re- 
ceived orders about dinner, &c. Monsieur de la 
Bastide told me “TVe should set out about raid- 
night.” He stayed the rest of the day with Mon- 
sieur Matthews. About ten o'clock they went 
forth, but dispensed with my attendance ; it was one 
in the morning before they returned, though the 
chaise was at the gate soon after eleven. Monsieur 
Matfnews took a morsel of bread and a large glass 
of Hermitage wine;safter which they embraced 
with much Undness, and so parted. 

Our journey to Calais passed without any accident 
worth informing you. Mr.’ Prior, who is of a consti- 
tution somewhat tender, was troubled with a rheum, 
which made speaking uneasy to him : but it was not ho 
at ail to me ; and therefore I entertamed him as well as 
I conld, chiefly with the praises of our great monarch, 
the magnificence of his court, the number of his attend- 
ants, the awe and veneration paid him by his gene- 
rals and ministers, and the immense riches of the 
kingdqm. One afternoon, in a small village between 
Chaum^f Yfid Beauvais, as I was discoursing on 
this subject, several poor people followed the chaise 
to beg our charity : one louder than the rest, a 
comely person about fifty, all in rags, hut with a 
mien that showed him to be of a good house, cried 
out. Monsieur^ ^pourfanumr de Dieu^ &c. “ Sir, for 
the love of God, ^ve something to the Marquis dc 
Sourdis!” Mr* Prior, half asleep, roused himself 
up at the name of Marquis, called the poor gentle- 
man to him, and, observing something in his oeha- 
viour like a man of quality, very generously threw 
him a pistole. As the coach went on, Monsieur 
Prior asked me with much surprise “Whether I 
thought it possible that unhappy creature could he 
oeritahle marquis ; for, if it were so, surely the 
miseries of our country must be much greater than 
even our very enemies could hope or believe t" I 
made bold to tell him “ That I thought we could 
not well judge from particulars to generals : and 


that I was sure there were great numbers of roar • 
quises in France who had ten thousand livres 
a-year.” I tell you this passage to let you see that 
the wisest men have some prejudices of their country 
about them. We got to Calais on Wednesday the 
2Hth, in the evening; and the next morning (the 
29th) I took my leave of Monsieur Prior ; who, 
thanking me in the civilcst manner in the world 
for the service I had done him, very nobly made me 
a present of twenty pistoles ; and so we parted. 
He put to sea with a fair wind, and 1 suppose in a 
few hours landed in England. 

This, sir, is the utmost I am able to inform you 
about Monsieur Prior's journey and negotiation. 
Time alone will let us know the events of it, which 
are yet in the dark. — T am, sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, Du Baudrikr. 

POSTSCRIPT BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

The author of this tract, having left his master on 
shipboard at Calais, had, it seems, no further intel- 
ligence when he published Jt : neither am 1 able to 
supply it, but by what passes in common report ; 
which, being in everybody's mouth, but with no 
certain'}', I think it needless to repeat. 

SOME ADVICH HUMBLY OFFERED TO THE 

MEMBERS OF THE OCTOBER CLUB. 

IN A LETTER FHOM A PERSON OF HONOUR.^ 

I HAVE made Ford copy a small pamphlet, and send to the pretw, 
that I mij^ht not kno^n fur its autlior; ’tis A Letter tot hf 
October Club, if you heard of such a thiiiir. — Joumai to 
SteiU, Jan. is, 1711-12. 

I dined ill the city, where my printer showed me a pamphlet, 
called Advice to the October Hub, which he said sent liim 
by an unknown hand. I enmmended it mightily; lie ne>er 
suspected me ; *tis a Uvopenny pamphlet —/Am.. Jan 21. 

1 was tihniglit at I'^rd Masham's. Ix>rd Diippliu took out 
ipy new little pamphlet : and tlie secretiry read a greiit deal to 
lord-treasurer, lliey all eommetjiled it to the skies, ami 'Ht did 
I : and they be^rin a health to the author. Ihit 1 doirbt lord- 
treasurer suspiHiled . for he saifl, *' This is Dr. Davenaut’s style 
which is his cant when he siispeiis me. Hut I rarrie*! the mat- 
ter fery well. Lord-treasurer put the pamphlet in his pocket 
to reail at home.— //>ti., Jan 2.*!. 

Tlie little twopenny Lttler of Advice to the October Club does 
not sell. I know not the reason ; for it is flnely written, 1 as- 
sure you; and, like a true author, I ;;row fond* of it because it 
does not sell. You know that is usual to wnti'rs, to eoiidemii 
the judgment of the world. If I had hinted it to he niiiiee\ery- 
bofly would have bought it, but it is a great secret.— /Aid , Jau. 
^ 3 . 

Tlie pamphlet of Advice to the October Club liegins now to sell : 
but 1 belieie its fame williJIianlly reach Ireland: 'tis lineiy 
written, 1 assure you. — Ibid., Feb. 1. 

THE PUBLISHERS PREFACE. 

About the year when her late majesty, of blessed 
memory, thought proper to change her ministry, and 
brought in Mr. Harley, Mr. St. John, sir Simon 
Harcourt, and some others ; the first of these being 
made an earl and lord-treasurer, he was soon after 
blamed by the friends for not making a general 
sweep of all the Whigs, ps the latter did of their 
adversaries upon her majesty's death, when they 
came into power. At that time a great number of 
parliament-men, amounting to above two hundred, 
grew so warm upon the slowness of the treasurer in 
this part, that they formed themselves into a body 
under the name of the October Club, and had many 
meetings to consult upon some methods that might 
spur on those in power, so that they might make a 
quicker despatch in removing all of Uie Whig leaven 
from the employments they still possessed. To pre- 
vent the ill consequences of this discontent among 
so many worthy members, the rest of the ministry 

■ Siipfnsed At tile timo tu have lieeu loM Hsreourt. 
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joined with the treasurer, partly to pacify and 
partly divide those who were in greater haste than 
moderate men thought convenient. ,It was well 
known that the supposed author met a considerable 
number of this club in a public>houset where he 
convinced them very plainly of the treasurer’s sin- 
cerity, with many of those very reasons whicli are 
urged in the following discourse, beside some others 
which were not so proper to appear at tliat time in 
print. 

The treasurer alleged in his defence, that such a 
treatment would not consist with prudence, because 
there were many employments to he bestowed 
which required skill and practice ; that several gen- 
tlemen who possessed them had been long versed, 
very loyal to her majesty, had never been violent 
party-men, and were ready to fall into all honest 
measures fur the service of their queen and country. 
But, however, ns oifices became vacant, he would 
humbly recommend to her majesty such gentlemen 
whose principles, with regard both to church and 
state, his friends would approve of, and lie n ould 
be ready to accept their recommendations. Thus 
the earl proceeded in procuring omjdojmcnts for 
those who deserved them by their honesty, and 
abilities to e.yicute them ; whieli, I confess, to have 
been a singmarity not very likely to be imitated. 
However, the gcnllemeu of this club still continued 
uneasy that no quicker j>iogi*ess was made in re- 
movals, until those who were least violent began to 
soften a little, or, by dividing them, the whole 
alfair dropped. During this dilfieully vve have been 
assured that the ibllovving discourse was very sea- 
sonably luiblished with great amScess ; showing the 
didiculties that the carl of Oxford lay under, and 
his real desire that all persons in employment should 
be true lojal churchmen, aealous for her majesty’s 
honour and safety, as well as for the succession in 
the house of Hanover, if the queet» should happen 
to die without issue. This discourse, having been 
published about the year 1711, and many of the 
facts forgotten, would not have been generally un- 
derstood without some explanation, which we have 
now endeavoured to give, because it seems a point 
history too material to be lost. "VVe ow'e this piece of 
intelligence to an intimate of the supposed author. 


SOME ADVICE, &c. 

Gentlemen, — Since the first institution of your so- 
ciety I have always thougliL foa capable of the 
greatest things. Such a number of persons, mem- 
bers of parliament, true lovers of our constitution in 
church and state, meeting at certain times, and 
mixing business and conversation together, without 
the forms and constraint necessary to be observ'cd 
in public assemblies, must very much improve each 
other’s understanding, correct and fix your judg- 
ment, and prepare yourselves against any designs of 
the opposite party. Upon the opening of this ses- 
sion an incident has happ|ned, to provide against 
the consequences whereof will require your utmost 
vigilance and application. All this last summer 
the enemy was working underground, and laying 
their train ; they gradually became more frequent 
and bold in their pamphlets and papers, while those 
on our side were dropped, as if we had no further 
occasion for tlicm. Some time before, an opportu- 
nity fell into their hands which they have cultivated 
ever since ; and thereby have endeavoured, in some 
sort, to turn those arts against us which had been 
BO effectually employed to their ruin f a plain de- 
monstration of their superior skill at intrigue, to 
make a ttratagem 'Succeed a second time, and this 


even against those who first tried it tij^oxb^‘them.% I 
know not whether this bpportgnity 1 have men- 
tioned could have been "prevented by ariv >care wfthr 
out straining a very tender point; ^Hich 'those 
chiefly concerned avpided by all means,' because it 
might seem a counterpart of what they hat^so much , 
condemned in their predecessors ; although it is * 
certain the two cases weye widely differqirvt ; and if 
policy had once got the better of good nature, all 
had been safe, for there was no danger in vievV ; but" > 
the consequences of this wpre foreseen from the be-' 
ginning ; and those who kept the watch had early 
warning 6f it. It would have been a masterpiece' 
of prudence in this case to have made a friend of 
an enemy. But whether that were possible to be 
compassed, or whether it were ever attempted, is 
now too late to inquire. All accommodation was 
rendered desperate by an unlucky proceeding some 
months ago at Windsor,*’ which was a declaration of 
war too frank and generous foi* that situation of 
affairs, and I am told was not approved of by a 
certain great minister [the lord-treasurer]. It was 
obvious to sujipose that, in a particular where the 
honour and interest of a husband were so closely 
united vv ilh those of a wife, h© might be sure of her 
utmost endeavours for his protection, although she 
neither loved nor esteemed him. The danger of 
losing powTr, favour, profit, and shelter from do- 
iftestic t}raiiny, were strong incitements to stir up a 
working brain, early practised in alb the arts of in- 
triguing. Neither is it safe to count upon the weak- 
ness of any man’s understanding who is thoroughly 
possessed with the spirit of revenge to sharpen his 
invention : nothing else is required beside obsequi- 
ousness and assiduity ; w hich, as they are often the 
talents of those who have no better, so they are apt to 
make impressions upon tlic best and greatest minds. 

It was no small ad%nntage to the designing party 
that, since the adventure at Windsor, the person on 
whom vre so much depend [the lord-treasurer] was 
long absent by sickness, wItfPh hindered Tiim from 
pursuing those measures that ministers are in pru- 
dence forced to take to defend their country r'id 
themselves against an irritated faction. The lygo- 
tiators on theV)lher side improved this favourable 
conjuncture to the utmost, and, by an unparalleled 
boldness, accompanied wit^ many falsehoods, per- 
suaded certain lords (who \^e already in the same 
ni iuciple, but were afraid of making a wrong step, 
lest it should lead them out of their coaches into the 
dirt) that voting in appearance against the court 
would be the safest coui'se to avoid the danger they 
most apprehended, which was that of losing their 
pensions; and their opinions, when produced, by 
seeminglv contradicting their interest, have an ap- 
pearance of virtue into the barg;iin. Thi£,-wIlL<l>me 
arguments of more immediate power, went far in 
producing that strange unexpected turn we have so 
lately seen, and from which our adversaries reckoned 
upon such wonderful effects, and some of them, par- 
ticularly my lord chief-justice, began tcv ®ct as if all 
were already in their power. • 

But although the more immediate causes of this 
desertion were what I have above relateu, yet I am 
apt to think it w®uld hardly have been attempted, 
or at least not have succeeded, but for a prevailing 
opinion that the chur|h-party and the ministers had 
different views, or at least were not so firmly united 
as they ought to have been. * It was commonly said, 
and 1 suppose not without some ground of truth, 
that many gentlemen of your club were discontented 

> Th« queon's favour for the duchcM of Somerset, groom of 
A^aeveie quarrel between Mrs. Muhsa and the duchsis. 
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to find 80 little done ; that they thought it looked as 
if the people were not in earnest ; that they expected 
to see a thorough change with respect to employ- 
ments ; and# although every man could not be pro- 
vided for, yet, when all places were filled with persons 
of good principles, there would be fewer complaints 
and less danger from the other party ; that this change 
was hope(|,for all last summer, and even to the open- 
ing of the session, yet nothing done. On the other 
hand, it was urged by some in favour of the ministry 
4hat it was impossible to find employments for one 
pretender in twenty, and therefore, in gratifying one, 
nineteen would be disobliged ; but wljile idl hud 
leave to hope, they would all endeavour to deserve : 
but this again was esteemed a very shallow policy, 
which was too easily seen through, must soon come 
to an end, and w^ould cause a general discontent, 
with twrenty other objections to which it w’as liable ; 
and indeed, considering the short life of ministers in 
our climate, it was w'ith some reason thought a little 
hard that those for whom any employment was in- 
tended should by such a delay be probably deprived of 
half their benefit, not to mention tliat a ministry is best 
confirmed when all inferior officei*s aieiii its interest. 

I have set this cause of complaint in the strongest 
light, although my design is to endeavour that it 
should have no manner of w'eight with you, as 1 am 
confident our adversaries counted upon, and do still 
expect to find mighty advantages by it. 

But it is necessary to say something to this objec- 
tion, which, in all appearance, lies so hard upon the 
present ministry. Svhat shall I offer upon so tender 
a point t How shall I convey an answer that none 
will apprehend except those for whom I intend itl 
I have often pitied the condition of great ministers 
upon several accounts, but never so much upon any 
as when their duty obliges them to bear the blame 
and envy of actions for which they will not be an- 
swerable in the next world, though they dare not 
convince the present till it is too late. IMiis letter 
is sent ycfii, gentlemfii,' from no mean aand, nor 
from a person uninformed, though, for the rest, as 
lit4le concerned in point oif interest for any change 
of i^istry as most others of his fellow-subjeOs. I 
may therefore assume so much to my.'ielf as to desire 
you will depend uponRAat a short time will make 
manifest how little th|l^|nMSt you complain of ought 
to lie at that door w8&e your enemies would be 
glad to see you place it. The wisest man, who is no^ 
very near the spring of affairs, but views them only 
in their issues and events, 'will be apt to fix applauses 
and reproaches in the wrong place, which is the true 
cause of a weakness that 1 never yet knew great 
ministers 'without; I mean their being deaf to all 
advice ; for if a person of the best understanding offers 
hisI^Mb^iD a point where he is not master of all 
the ^cumstances (which, perhaps, are not to be 
told), *^i8 a himdred to one but he runs into an ab- 
surdity, whence it is that ministers falsely conclude 
themselves to be equally wiser than others in general 
things, whei^ the common reason of mankind ought 
to be the judge, 'and is probably less biassed than 
theirs. 1 have known a great man [lord Godolphin] 
of excellenf parts blindly pursue a point of no im- 
portance, 4iaiost the advice of evqry friend '-he had, 
till ii ended in his ruin. I have seen great abilities 
rendered utterly useless by un^countable and unne- 
cessary delay and by difficulty of access, by which a 
thousand opportunities are suffered to escape. 1 
have observed the strongest shoulders sink under 
too great a load of business for want of dividing a 
due proportion among others. These^and more 
that migjit be named, are very obvious ftuSm, which 
every mional man may allowed to o^em as 


well as lamcn^ and wherein the wisest minister may 
receive advice' from others of inferior understanding. 
But in tliose actions where we are not thoroughly 
informed of all the motives and circumstances, it is 
hardly possible that our judgment should not bo 
mistaken. 1 have often been one of the company 
where we Inave all blamed a measure taken which 
has afterward proved the only one that could pos- 
sibly have succeeded. Nay, I have known those 
very men who have formerly been ip the secret of 
aiiairs, when a new set of people hath come in, 
offering their refinements and conjectures in a very 
plausible manner upon what was passing, and widely 
err in all they advanced. 

'Whatever occasions may have hgen given for com- 
plaints that enough has not been done, those com- 
plaints should not he carried so far as to make us 
forget what hath been done, which,' at first, was a 
great deal more than we hoped or thought prac- 
ticable; and }ou .may be assured that so much cou- 
rage and address were not employed in the beginning 
of so great a work without a resolution of carrying 
it through as fast as opportunities would offer. Any 
of the most sanguine gentlemen in your club would 
gladly have compounded, two }cars ago, to have 
been assured of seeing alfairs in the present situa- 
tion: it is principally to the abilities of one great 
person that }ou gentlemen owe the happiness of 
meeting together, to cultivate the good principles 
and form yoursehes into a body for defending jour 
country against a restless and dangerous faction. 
It is to the same we all owe that mighty change in 
the most important posts of the kiugdom ; that >ve 
see the sacred pcr&ou of uur prince encompassed by 
tliosc whom we ourselves would have chosen if it 
had been left to our power ; and if everything besides 
that you could wish has not been hitherto done, )ou 
will be but just to impute it to some powerful 
though unknown impediments, wherein the ministry 
is more to he lamented than blamed. But there is 
good reason to hope, from the vigorous proceedings 
of the court, that these impediments will in a short 
time effectually be removed, and one great motive 
(o hasten the removal of them will doubtless be the 
reflection upon those dangerous conseciuences which 
had like to have ensued upon not removing tlu'm 
before. Besides, after so )>lain and formidable a 
conviction that mild and moderate methods meet 
with no other reception or return than to serve as 
opportunities to the insatiable malice of an enemy, 
power will awake &o vindicate itself, and disarm its 
opposers, at least of ill offensive weapons. 

Consider if you please how hard beset the present 
ministry has been on every side ; by the impossibility 
of carrying on the war any longer without taking 
the most desperate courses ; or of recovering Spain 
from the house of Bourbon, although wc could con- 
tinue it many years longer; by the clamours of a 
faction against any peace without that condition 
w'hicli the most knowing among themselves allowed 
to be impracticable ; by the secret cabals of foreign 
ministers, who cndcavo'urcd to inflame our people, 
^nd spirited up a sinking faction to blast our endea- 
vours for peace, with those popular reproaches of 
France and the pretender ; not to mention the danger 
they have been in from private insinuations of such 
a nature as it was almost impossible to fence against. 
These clouds now begin to blow over, and those who 
are at the helm will have leisure to look about 
them, and complete what yet remains tu be done. 

That confederate body which now makes up the 
adverse party consists of a union so monstrous and 
unnatural, that in a little time it must of necessity fall 
to pieces. The dissenters, with reason, think them- 
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selTes betrayed and sold by their brethren. What 
they have been told, that the present bill against 
occasional conformity Was to prevent a greater eTil, 
is an excuse too gross to pass; and if any other 
profound refinement was meant, it is now come 
to nothing. The remaining sections of the party 
have no other tie but that of an inveterate hatred 
and rancour against those in power, without agree- 
ing in any othc^ common interest, nor cemented by 
principle or personal friendship : I speak particularly 
of their leaders ; and although 1 know that court 
enmities are as inconstant as its friendships, yet, 
from fhe difference of temper and principle, as well 
as thfe scars remaiz^ing of former animosities, 1 am 
persuaded their lea^e will not be of long continu- 
ance ; I know several of them who will never pardon 
those with whom they are now in confederacy ; and 
when once they see the present ministry thoroughly 
fixed, they will grow weary of hunting upon a cold 
scent or playing a desperate game, and crumble away. 

On the other side, while the malice of that party 
continues in vigour, while they yet feel the bruises 
of their fall, which pain them afresh since their late 
disappointment, they will leave no arts untried to 
recover themselves ; and it behoves all who have any 
regard for the safety of the queen or her kingdom 
to join unanimously against an adversary who will 
return full fraught with vengeance upon the first 
opportunity that shall offer ; and this perhaps is more 
to be regarded, because that party seem yet to have 
a reserve of hope in the stime quarter whence their 
last reinforcement came. Neither can anything cul- 
tivate this hope of theirs so much as a disagreement 
among ourselves, founded upon a jealousy of the 
ministry, who, I think, need no better a testimony 
of their good intentions than the incessant rage of 
the party-leaders against them. 

^There is one fault which botli si^es are apt to 
charge upon themselves, and very generously com- 
mend their adversaries for the contrary virtue. The 
Tories acknowledge that the Whi^ outdid them in 
rewarding their friends and adhering to each other ; 
the Whigs allow the same to the Tories. I am apt' 
to think that the former may a little excel the latter 
in this point, for, doubtless, the Tories are less vin- 
dictive of the two ; and whoever is remiss in punish- 
ing will probably be so in rewarding ; although, at 
the same time, I well remember the clamours often 
raised during the reign of that party against the 
leaders by those who thought thei*' merits were not 
rewarded ; and they had reason oxi their side, because 
it is no doubt a misfortune to forfeit honour and 
conscience for nothing ; but surely the case is very 
different at this time, when whoever adheres to the 
administration does service to God, his prince, and 
his country, as well as contributes to his own private 
interest and safety. 

But if the Whig leaders were more grateful in 
rewarding their friends, it must be avowed likewise 
that the bulk of them were in general more xealous 
for the service of their party, ‘bvin when abstracted 
from any private advantage, as might be observed in 
a thousand instances ; for which 1 would likewise 
commend them if it were not unnatural for mankind 
to bo more violent in an ill cause than a good one. 

The perpetual discord of factions, with several 
changes of late years in the very nature of our go- 
vernment, have controlled many maxims among us. 
The court and country party, which used to be the 
old division, seems now to be ceased, or suspen^d 
for better times and worse princes. The queen and 
minfstry are at this time fully in the true interest of 
thelringdom; and therefore the court and country 
are of a side ; and the WhigSi who originally were 
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of the latter, are now of neither, but an independent 
faction, nursed up bjr the necessities or mistakes of a 
late good although unexperienced prince. Court 
and country ought therefore to loin their forces 
against these common enemies until thSy are 
tirely dispersed and disabled. It is enough to arm 
ourselves against them when we consider,, that the 
j^reatest misfortunes which can befal the zmtion are 
whdt would most answer their interest and their 
wishes ; a perpetual war increases their money, and 
breaks and beggars their landed enemies. The ruin 
of the church would please the dissenters, deists, 
and sdcinians, whereof the body of their party con- 
sists. A commonwealth, or a protector, would 
gratify the republican principles of some, and the 
ambition of others among them. 

Hence I would infer that no discontents of an in- 
ferior nature, such 1 mean as I have already men- 
tioned, should be carried so far as to give any ill 
impression of the present ministry. If all things 
have not been hitherto done as you, gentlemen, 
could reasonably wish, it can be imputed only to 
the secret instruments of that faction. The truth 
of this has appeared from some late incidents more 
visibly than formerly. NeitHbr do 1 believe that 
any one will now make a doubt whether a certain 
person [the lord- treasurer] be in earnest, after the 
united and avowed endeavours of a whole party to 
strike directly at his head. 

When it happens, by some private cross intrigfues, 
that a great man has not that power which is thought 
due to his station, he will however probably desire 
the reputation of it, without which he neither can 
preserve the dignity, nor hardly go throughvthe com- 
mon business, of his place ; yet is it that reputation 
to which he owes all the envy and hatred of others, 
as well as his own disquiets. Meantime, his ex- 
pecting friends impute all their disappointments to 
some deep design, or to his defect of good mil ; and 
his enemies are sure to cry up'his excess cn power, 
especially in those points where they are confident 
it is most shortened. A minister, in this diiflcu\i^ 
case, is sometimes forced to preserve his credit by 
forbearing what ^ in his power, for fear of discover- 
ing how far the limits ex%^t>f what is not ; or, 
perhaps, for fear of showing^jM^clination contrary 
to that of his master. Yer^EH^his while he lies 
ui^der the reproach of delay, unsteadiness, or want 
of ’sincerity. So that there are many inconveniences 
and dalkgers either in discovering or concealing the 
want of power. Neither is it hard to conceive that 
ministers may happen to suffer for the sins of their*' - 
predecessors, who, by their great abuses and mono- 
polies of power and favour, have taught princes tc 
be more thrifty for the future in the distrilgitifiarf^' 
both. And as in common life, whoever has beeu^ 
long confined is very fond of his liberty, and will not 
easily endure the very appearance of restraint, even 
from those who have been the instruments of setting 
him free ; so it is with the recovery of power, which 
is usually attended with an undistingaished jealousy, 
lest it should be again invaded. In such a juncture 
1 cannot discover why a wise and honest mtn should 
venture to place himgelf at the head of afiair8\ipoiiany 
other reganl than the safety of his country, and the ad- 
vice of Socrates, to prevent an ill man from comingin« 

Upon the whole, 1 do not see any one ground ol 
suspicion or dislike which you, gentlemen, or others 
who wish well to their country, may have enter- 
tained afiout persons or proceedings but vrhat may , 
probably beMufsappreheuded, even by those who 
think they the beat information. Kay, A vrill 
venture to gobne step further, by ad^ng ihatf alAmgh 
it may not be prudent to speak out upoii this ocea- 
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vrhoerer will raaton imparOallT mon the 

of muet enJIJrW”^- 

laid frt delay and neutrality which have been 
of this suppose some small par! 

knAw fn (which I positively 

be en whereof the world will soon 

I yet the consequences of any resent- 
ao 1 either be none at all, or the 

imagined ; for. if the present 
so uneasy that a change be thought 
b!nd?^’*i^ ** into the old 

predecessors* loins.' The Whig 
corrupting, and the people 
Mav cannot be ignorant how 

y t ^>e after such a turn of affairs, upon a 
procure a majority against you. 
fW^ resume their power, with a spirit like 
i^®t triumvirate ; and 
those ministers who have been most censured for 
fiiAt hesitation will fall the first sacrifices to 
IksifcT®*!?®®"®®* ti'®®® the smallest mis- 

Miels to be apprehended from such returning exiles, 
wnat secunty can a prince hope for his person, or 
nis crown, or even for the monarchy itself! He 
^ ®f® **** t>e«t friends brought to the 
•caflbld for asserting his rights ; to see his preroga- 
live trampled on, and his treasure applied to feed 
uie avarice of those who make themselves his keepers ; 
to hear himself treated with insolence and contempt 
to have his family purged at pleasure by their humour 
and malice ; and to retain even the name and shadow 
or a king no longer than his ephori shall think fit. 

1 hese^^are the inevitable consequences of such a 
Change of affairs as that envenomed party is now 
projecting, which will best be prevented by your 
firmly adhering to the present ministry until this 
heUnnymwT^" possibUity of making 
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Mt LoHm^The dispute between your lordship and 
me has, I think, no manner of <relation tb what, in 
the common style of these times, are called prin- 
«r!l" both parties seem well enough to 

agr^ if we will but allow their professions. I can 

I |?**J!l™”\,^*htomharo. 

the I^li?from th^ auppo^ it toallude to 
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truly affirm that nefae of the reaionable aober Whiin 
I have eonver^ urith did ever avow any opinion 
concerning rcligiw or government which I wae not 
wiiung to subaenbe ; so that, according to my judg- 
ment, ^oee terms of dtatincUon ought to be dropped, 
and othem lutroduc^ in tb«ir stead to denomiuto 
men as they are inclined to peace or war, to the last 
or the present ministry ; for whoever thoroughly 
ronsiders the matter will find these to be the only 
ditferen^ that divide the nation at present. I am 
apt to thmk your lordship would readily aiiow tliis 
il you were not aware of the consequence I intend 
to draw ; for it is plain that the making peace and 
war, as well as the choice of ministers, is wholly in 
the crown; and therefore the dispute at present lies 
altogether between those who would support and 
those who would violate the royal prerogative. This 
decision may seem, perhaps, too sudden and severe • 
but 1 do not see^ow it can be contested. Give me 
leave to ask your lordship whether you are not re- 
solved to oppose the present ministry to the utmost? 
And whether it was not chiefly with this design 
that, upon the opening of the present session, y3u 
^vo your vote against any peace till Spain and the 
West Indies were recovered from the Bourbon 
family 1 I am confident your lordship then be- 
Ueved, what several of your house and party have 
Mknowledged, that the recovery of Spain was grown 
impracticable by several incideiits, as^veU « our 
utter inability to continue the war upon the former 

ml’ . that such a vote, in 

mch a juncture, was the present way of ruining the 
.ireront minishy^ For «, her majesty would* cert 
^nly lay much weight upon a vote of either house, 
lo It was judged that her ministers would hardly 
rmure to act directly against it ; the natural eon- 
^uence of which must be a dissolution of the par. 
uament, and p return of all your friends into a full 
oosscssion of power. This advantage the lords have 
'Ver the commons, by being a fixed body of men, 
where a majority is not to be obtained but by tiffio 
and mortality, or new creaUons, or other method 
which I will suppose the present age too virtuoiii''to 
admit. Several noble lords who joined with you 
m that vote were but little inclined to disobUge tlie 
wurt because it suited ill with their circumstances ; 
but the poor genUemen were told that it was the 
safest part they could w:t ; for it was boldly alleged 
that the queen herself was at the boUom of this 
,^V neighbours,* whom Uie 

dread of losing a g- cat employment often puts into 
ponies, was Rowing fast into a very good courUer. 
began ^ cultivate the chief minister, and often ex- 
npprobation of present proceedings, till 
that unfortunate day of trial came, when the i^ghty 
hopes of a ^anm revived his constancy and enfou^ 
raged him to adhere to his old friends. But the 
went, as your lordship saw, was direcUy contrary to 
Th« nndertaker had flattered you^tli. 

done^X? X.K y»n ‘“'1 

mXi’ !m r »bo^«lie was in earnest, and to re- 
move aU future apprehensions from that quarter, 
mahl hp * resolute necessary step,'' which is like to 
make her easy for the rest of hor reign ; and which, 

one of tho8e to have put her upon, if you had not - 
been moet shamefully misinformed. Afker this, your 

at so extraordinary an exertion of the prerogative. 
infla2l!>!rh "Ik “«o««»ity which their own violence, 

ow, my lord, if an action so indisputably in her 
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uiijesty's power requires any excuse^ we haye a yery 
good one at hand. We alleged that the majority 
you hardly acquired with so much art and inanage- 
menty partly made up from a certain transitory 
benchi and partly of those whose nobility began 
with themselyes, was wholly formed during the long 
power of your friends ; so that it became necessary 
to turn the balance by new creations, wherein, how- 
eyer, great care was taken to increase the peerage 
as little* as possible,*^ and to make a choice against 
which no objection could be raised with relation to 
birth or fortune, or other qualifications requisite for 
so high an honour. 

There is no man hath a greater yeneration than I 
for that noble part of our legislature whereof your 
lordship is a member ; and I will yenture to assert, 
that, supposing it possible for corruptions to go far 
in either assembly, yours is less liable to them than 
a house of commons. A standing senate of persons 
nobly bom, of great patrimonial estates, and of pious 
learned prelates, is not easily perverted from intend* 
ing the true interest of their prince and country ; 
whereas we have found by experience that a corrupt 
ministry, at the head of a moneyed faction, is able to 
procure a majority of whom they please to represent 
the people. But then, my lord, on the other side, if 
it has been so contrived by time and management 
that the majority of a standing senate is made up 
of those who wilfully or otherwise mistake the public 
good, the cure by common remedies is as slow as 
the disease : whereas a good prince, in the hearts of 
his people, and at the head of a ministry who le<ave8 
them to their own free choice, cannot miss a good 
assembly of commons. Now, my lord, we do assert 
that this majority of yours has been the workman- 
ship of about twenty years; during which time, 
considering the choice of persons in the several 
creations ; considering the many arts used in making 
proselytes among the young nobility who have since 
grown up, and the wise methods to prevent their 
being tainted by university principles ; lastly, consi- 
dering the age of t^ose who fill up a certain bench 
[the bishops], and with what views their successionsfij 
have been supplied; I am surprised to find your 
majority so bare and weak, that it is not possible for 
you to keep it much longer, unless old men be im- 
mortal ; neither, perhaps, would there be any neces- 
sity to wait so long if certain methods were put in 
practice which your friends have often tried with 
success. Your lordship plainly sees by the event 
that neither threats nor promises are made use of, 
where it is pretty well agreed that they would not 
be ineffebtual. Voting against the court, and indeed 
against the kingdom, in the most Important cases, 
has not been followed by the loss of places or pen- 
sions, unless in very few particulars, where the cir- 
cumstances have been so extremely aggravating, that 
to have been passive would have argued the lowest 
weakness or fear. To instance only in the duke of 
Marlborough, who against the wholesome advice of 
those who consulted his truu interest much better 
than his flatterers, would needs put all upon that . 
desperate issue, of destroying the present ministry '| 
or falling himself. 

I believe, my lord, you are now fully convinced 
that the queen is altogether averse from the thoughts 
of ever employing your party in her councils or her 
court. You see a prodigious majority in the house 
of commons of the same sentiments ; and the only 
quffirrel against the treasurer is an opinion of more 

• This promotloii was bo ordered that a third part were of those 

on whom, or their posterity, the peerage would naturally de- 
volve ; and the rest were such w'hnse merit, birti), and fortune 
could admit of no exception.— dfiet/f. 


mildness toward your friends than it is thought jlhey 
deserve ; neither can you. hope for better success in 
the next election, while her majesty continues her 
present servauts, although the bulk of '(he people 
were better disposed to you than it is manifest they 
are. With all the advantages 1 lately mentioned^ 
which a house of lords has over the commons, it is 
agreed that the^ pulse of the nation is much better 
felt by the latter than the former, because those re* 
present the wholp people ; but your lordships (what** 
ever some may pretend) do represent only your own 
persons. Now, it has been the old complaint of 
your party, that the body of country gentlemen 
always leaned too much (since the RevoTutlon) to 
the Tory side: and as your numbers were much 
lessened about two years ago, by a very unpopular 
quarrel [the impeachment of Sachcverel], wherein 
the church thought itself deeply concerned, so you 
daily diminish by your zeal against peace, which the 
landed men, half ruined by the war, do so extremely 
want and desire. 

^ It is probable that some persons may upon occa- 
sion have endeavoured to bring you over to the present 
measures. If so, 1 desire to know whether such 
persons required of you to change any principles 
relating to government, either in church or state, in 
which you have been educated t or did you ever hear 
that such a thing was offered to any other of your 
party 1 I am sure neither can be affirmed; and 
then it is plain that principles are not concerned 
in the dispute. The two chief, or indeed the oiily. 
topics of quarrel are, whether the queen shall choose 
her own servants, and whether she shall keep her 
prerogative of making peace. And I belj^eve there 
is no Whig in England that will openly ^eny her 
power in either. As to the latter, which is the more 
avowed, her majesty has promised that the treaty 
shall be laid before her parliament ; after which, if 
it be made without their approbation, and proves to 
be against the interest of thej^ingdom, the ministers 
must answer for it at their extremest peril. What 
is there in all this that can possibly affect your prin- 
ciples as a Whigi or rather, my lord, are you not, 
all sorts of principles lawful to own, obliged to ac- 
quiesce and submit to her m^esty upon this article 1 
But 1 suppose, my lord, you ^ill not make a diffi- 
culty of confessing the true g^Suine cause of animo- 
sity to be, that those who are out of place would 
fiiiiL be in ; and that the bulk of your party are the 
dupes of half a dozen, who are impatient at their 
loss of power. It is true, they would fain infuse into^ 
your loMship such strange opinions of the present 
ministry and their intentions as none of themselves 
at all believe. Has your lordship observed the least 
step made toward giving any suspicion of ades^i 
to alter the succession, to introduce arbitrai^^iSlw?, 
or to hurt the toleration, unless you will reckon th^ 
last to have been damaged by the bill lately obtained 
against occasional conformitv, which was your own 
act and deed,* by a strain of such profound policy, 
and the contrivance of so profound | politician, that 
I cannot unravel it to the bottom. 

Fray, my lord, give yourself leave tn consider 
whence this indefatigable zeal is derived, lhat makes 
ihe heads of your pfirty send you a hundred messageB, 
accost you in all places, and move heaven and 
earth to procure your vote upon a pinch, whenever 
they think it lies in their way to distress the q^een 
and ministry. Those who have already rendered 
themselves desperate have no other resoureq than 
in an utter change. But this is by no means yuur 
lordsliip's c^e. Whife others were at the head of 

• By aeomptomise with the Whin and their pmsAns the 
earl oli Nottingham. 

2 B 2 
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aflbits, you served the queen with no more share 
in them than what belonged to you as a peer ; 
although, perhaps, you were inclined to their pei-soiis 
or proceedings more than to those of the present 
set. Those who are now in power cannot justly 
blame you for doing so ; neither can your friends out 
of place reproach you if you go on to serve her 
majesty £id make her easy in her government, un- 
less they can prove that unlawful or unreasonable 
things are demanded of you. I cannot see how your 
conscience or honour are here concerned ; or why- 
people who have cast off all hope should desire you 
to embark with them against your prince, whom you 
have never directly' offended. It is just as if a man 
who had committed a murder, and was flying his 
country, should desire all his friends and acquaint- 
ance to bear him company in his flight and banish- 
ment. Neither do I see how this will anyway an- 
swer your interest; for though it should possibly 
happen that your friends would be again taken into 
power your lordship cannot expect they will admit 
you to the head of af^lrs or even in the secret. Every- 
thing of consequence is already bespoke. I can tell 
you who is to be treasurer, who chamberlain, and 
who to be secretaries. These offices and many others 
have been some time fixed ; and all your lordship 
can hope for is only the lieutenancy of a county, or 
some other honorary employment, or an addition«to 
your title ; or, if you were poor, perhaps a pension. 
And is not the way to any of these as fully open at 
present t and will you declare you cannot serve your 
queen unless you choose her ministry 1 Is this for- 
saking your principles 1 But that phrase has dropped 
of late, and they call it forsaking your friends. To 
serve your queen and country, while any hut they 
are at the helm, is to forsake your friends. This is 
a new party figure of speech, w'hich I cannot com- 
prehend. 1 grant, my lord, that this way of reason- 
ing is very just while it extends no fiirther than to 
the several members oLiheir juntos and cabals ; and 
1 could point out half a score persons, for each of 
whom 1 should have the utmost contempt if 1 saw 
them making any overtures to be received into trust. 
Wise men will never be persuaded yiat such violent 
turns can proceed from virtue or conviction ; and I 
believe you and your friends do in your own thoughts 
most heartily despise that ignominious example of 
apostacy [lord Nottingham] whom you outwardly 
so much caress. But you, my lord, who have shardd 
no further in the favour and confidence of your 
leaders than barely to be listed of the party, cannot 
honourably refuse serving her majesty, and contribut- 
ing what is in your power to make her government 
easy, though her weighty affairs be not trusted to the 
hga^m^re you would oe glad to see them. One ad- 
vantage your lordship may count upon by acting with 
the present ministry is, that you shall not undergo a 
state inquisition into your principles ; but may believe 
as you please in those points of government wherein 
BO many writers perplex the world with their expla- 
nation. Pfovided you heartily renounce the pre- 
tender, you may suppose what you please of his birth ; 
and if youMillow her majesty's undoubted right, you 
may call iffhereditary or parliamentary, as you think 
fit. The ministers will second y^ur utmost zeal for 
securing the indulgence to protestant dissenters. 
They abhor arbitrary power as much as you. In 
short, there is no opinion properly belonging to you 
as a Whig wherein you may not still continue and 
yet deserve the favour and countenance of the court, 
provided you offer nothing iq violattoiv»of the royal 
prerogative, nor take the ^vantage in mtical junc- 
tures to bring difiBcuUies upon the administration, with 
no other view hut that of puijiiig the queen under 
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the necessity of changing it. But your own party, 
my lord, when)9Ver they return into play, will not 
receive you upon such easy terms, although they will 
have much more need of your assistance ; they will 
vary their political catechism as often as they please ; 
and you must answer directly to every article, as it 
serves the present turn. This is a truth too visible for 
you to call in doubt. How unanimous are you to a man 
in every point, whether of moment or no I Whereas, 
upon our side, many stragglers have appeared in all 
'divisions, even among those who believed the conse- 
quence of their dissent would be the worst we could 
fear ; for which the courage, integrity, and modera- 
tion of those at the helm cannot be sufficiently ad- 
mired ; though 1 question whether, in good politics, 
the last ought always to be imitated. 

If your lordship will please to consider the be- 
haviour of the Tories during the long period of this 
reign while their, adversaries were in power, you will 
find it very different from that of your party at pre- 
sent. Wc opposed the grant to the duke of Marl- 
borough till he had done something to deserve so 
great a reward ; and then it was granted nvmine 
c&ntradictnte. We opposed repealing the test; 
which would level the church established with every 
snivelling sect in the nation. We o|lpoBed the bill 
of general naturalization, by which we were in 
danger to be overrun by schismatics and beggars. 
The scheme of breaking into the statutes of colleges, 
which obliged the fellows to take holy onlers ; the 
impeachment of Dr. Sacheverel ; the hopeful pro- 
ject of limiting clergymen what to preach; with 
several others of -the same stamp, were strenuously 
opposed, as manifestly tending to the ruin of the 
church. But you cannot give a single instance 
where the least violation hath been offered to her 
majesty’s undoubted prerogative, in either house, by 
the lords or commons of our side. We should have 
been glad indeed to have seen affairs in other ma- 
nagement ; yet we never attempted to bring it about 
by stirring up the city, or inviting foreign ministers 
to direct the queen in the choice of her servants, 
c\nucb less by infusing jealousies into the next heir. 
Endeavours were not publicly used to blast the 
credit of the nation, and discourage foreigners from 
trusting their money in our funds ; nor were writers 
suffered openly, and in weekly papers, to revile per- 
sons in the highest employments. In short, if you 
can prove where the course of afiairs, under the late 
ministry, was anyway clogged by the church party, 
1 will freely own the latter to have so far acted 
against reason and duty. Your lordship finds I 
would argue from hence, that even the warmest 
heads on your side, and those who are deepest en- 
gaged, have no tolerable excuse for thwarting the 
queen upon all occasions ; much less you, my lord, 
who are not involved in their guilt or misfortunes, 
nor ought to involve yourself in their resentments. 

I have often wondered with what countenance 
those gentlemen who have so long engrossed the 
greatest employments, have shared among them the 
bounties of the crown and the spoils of the nation, 
p and are now thrown aside with uniyersal odium, can 
accost others, who either never received the favours 
of the court, or who must depend upon it for their 
daily support ; with what countenance, 1 say, these 
gentlemen can accost such persons in their usual 
style; “My lord, you were always with us; you 
vnll not forsake your friends; you have been still 
right in your principles ; let us Join to a man, and 
the court will not be able to carry it !’* and this fre- 
quently in points where Whig and Tory are no 
more concerned than in tlie length or colour of 
your periwigs. Why all this industry to ply you 
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with leticrSt messai^es, and -viBitB, for carrying some 
peevish vote, which only serves to display inveterate 
pride, ill -nature, and disobedience, without effect 1 
Though you are flattered, it must possibly make the 
crown and ministry so uneasy as to bring on the 
necessity of a change ; which, however, is at best a 
design but ill becoming a good subject or a man of 
honour. I shall say nothing of those who are fallen 
from their heights of power and profit, who then 
think all claim of gratitude for past favours can- 
celled. But you, my lord, upon whom the crown 
has never cast any peculiar marks of favour or dis- 
pleasure, ought better to consider the duty you owe 
your sovereign, not only as a subject in general, but 
as a member of the peerage, who have been always 
the strenuous asserters of just prero^tive against 
popular encroachments, as well as of liberty against 
arbitrary power. So that it is something unnatural, 
as well as unjust, for one of your order to oppose 
the most mild and gracious prince that ever reigned 
upon a party pique, and in points where prerogative 
was never disputed. 

But after all, if there were any probable hopes of 
bringing things to another turn by these violent me- 
thods of your friends, it might then perhaps be 
granted that' you acted at least a politic part ; but 
surely the most sanguine among them could hardly 
have the confidence to insinuate to your lordship 
the probability of such an event during her majesty's 
life. Will any man of common understanding, 
when he has recovered his liberty after being kept 
long in the strictest bondage, return of his own ac- 
cord to gaol, where he is sure of, being confined for 
everl This her majesty and millions of her subjects 
firmly believe to be exactly the case ; and whether 
it be so or no, it is enough that it is so believed ; 
and this belief is attended with as great an aversion 
for those keepers as a good Christian can be allowed 
to entertain, as well as with a dread of ever being 
again in their power; so that, whenever the ministry 
may be changed, it will certainly not be to the a<l- 
vantage of your party, except under the next succes- 
sor, which I hope is too remote a view for yo!|f 
lordship to proceed by ; though 1 know some of 
your chiefs who build all their expectations upon it. 

For indeed, my lord, your party is much deceived 
when they think to distress a ministry for any long 
time, or to any great purpose, while those ministers 
act under a queen who is so firmly convinced of 
their zeal and ability for her service, and who is, at 
the same time, so thoroug^’ly possessed of her 
people's hearts. Such a weight will infallibly at 
length bear down the balance ; and according to the 
natui*e of our constitution, it ought to be so ; be- 
cause, when any one of the three powers whereof 
our government is composed proves too strong for 
the other two, there is an end of otir monarchy. So 
little are you to regard the crude politics of those 
who cried out, “ The constitution was in danger,” 
when her majesty lately increased the peerage; 
without which it was impossible the two houses 
could have proceeded, with any concert, upon the 
most weighty affairs of the kingdom. 

1 know not any quarrels your lordship, as a 
member of the Whig party, can have against the 
court, except those which I have already men- 
tioned ; 1 mean the removal of the late ministry, 
the dismission of the duke of Marlborough, and the 
present Tiegotiations of peace. I shall not say any- 
thing further upon these heads; only as to the 
second, which concerns the duke of Marlborough, 
give me leave to observe, that there is no kingdom 
or state in Christendom where a person in such 
circumstaocei. would have been so gently treated* 


But it is the misfortune of princes that tite effects of 
their displeasure are frequently much more public 
than the cause : the punishments are in the face of 
the world, when the crimes are in tlfo dark ; and 
posterity, without knowing the truth of things, may 
perhaps number us among the ungrateful populace 
of Greece and Rome, fur discarding a general under 
whose conduct our troops have been so i<aany years 
victorious; whereas it is most certain that this great 
lordts resolution against peace, upon any terms 
.whatsoever, did reach the ministry at home as much 
as the enemy abroad; nay, his rage against the 
former war so much the more violent of the two, 
that, as it is affirmed by skilful computers, he spent 
more money here upon secret-service in a few 
months than he did for many years in Flanders. 
But whether that be true or false, your lordship 
knows very well that he resolved to give no quarter, 
whatever he might be content to take when he 
should find himself at mercy. And the question 
was brought to this issue, whether the queen should 
dissolve the present parliament, procure a new one 
of the Whig stamp, turn out those who had ventured 
so far to rescue her from insolence and ill usage, 
and invite her old controllers to resume their 
tyranny with a recruited spirit of vengeance; or, 
whether she should save all this trouble, danger, and 
\pxation, by only changing one general for another. 

Whatever good opinion I may have of the present 
ministry, I do not pretend, by anything 1 have said, 
to make your lordship believe that they are persons 
of sublime abstracted Roman vii^ue : but, where 
two parties divide a nation, it usually happens that, 
although the virtues and vices may be pretty equal 
on both sides, yet the public good of the country 
may suit better with the private interest of one side 
than of the other. Perhaps there may be nothing 
ill it but chance ; and it might so have happened, if 
things were to begin again, that the junto and their 
adherents would have found it their advantage to be 
obedient subjects, faithful servants, and good church- 
men. However, since these parts happen to be 
acted by another set of men, I am not very specula- 
tive to inquire into the motives ; but, having no 
ambition at hlkrt to mislead me, I naturally side 
with those who proceed most by the maxims 
wherein 1 was educated. ' There was something 
like this in the quarrel between Caesar andPompey: 
Cato and Brutus were the two most virtuous men in 
Home ; the former did not much approve the inten- 
tions of the heads on either side ; and the latter, by 
incUnatiou, was more a friend to Caesar: but, be- 
cause the senate and people generally followed 
Pompey, and as Caesar's party was only made up of 
the troops with which he conquered Gaul, with the 
addition of some profligate deserters fi.<Wi*''jC<!oSic, 
those two excellent men, who thought it base to 
stand neuter where the liberties of their country 
were at stake, joined heartily on that side which 
undertook to preserve the laws and constitution, 
against the usurpations of a victorious generalv 
whose ambition was bent to overthrow them. 

1 cannot dismiss your lordship withqj^t a remark 
or two upon the bill for appointing commissioneni to 
inquire into the grants since 1688, which was lately 
thrown out of your house for no other reason than 
the hopes of putting the ministry to a plunge. It 
was universally known that the lord-treasurer had 
prevailed to waive the tack in the house of commons, 
and promised his endeavours to make the biU pass 
by Itself in the house of lords. I could name at 
least five dt six of yotir noble friends, who, if left to 
the guidance of their own opinion, would heartily 
concur to an entire resumption of those grants; 
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othets M8ure me they could name a dozen; yet^ 
ii)9on the hope of ’weakening the courts perplexing 
the ministty, and shaking the lord-treasurer's credit 
in the houM of commons, you went on so unani- 
mously that 1 do not hear there was one single nega- 
tive in your whole list, nor above one Whig lord 
guilty of a suspicious* absence [earl of Sunderland], 
who, bein^‘ much in your lordship's circumstances, 
of a great patrimonial estate, and under no obligation 
to either side> did not think himself bound to forward 
a point driven on merely to make the crown uneasy 
at this juncture, while it no way affected his princi- 
ples as a Whig, and which, 1 am told, was directly 
against his private judgment. How be has since 
been treated as an apostate and betrayer of his 
friends, by some of the leaders and their deputies 
among you, I hope your lordship is ashamed to re- 
flect on ; nor do 1 take such open and sudden decla- 
rations to be very wise, unless you already despair 
of his return, which I think after such usage you 
Justly may. For the rest, I doubt your lordship’s 
friends have missed every end they proposed to 
themselves in rejecting that bill. My lord- trea- 
surer's credit is not anyway lessened in the house of 
commons. In your own house you have been very 
far from making a division among the queen’s 
friends, as appeared manifestly a few days ago when 
ypu lost your vote by so great a majority, and dis- 
appointed those who had been encouraged to hire 
places upon certain expectations of seeing a parade 
to the Tower.* Lastly, it may probably happen that 
those who opposed an inquisition into the grants 
will be found td have hardly done any very great 
service to the present possessors. To charge those 
grants with six years* purchase to the public, and 
then to confirm the title by parliament, would in ef- 
fect be no real loss to the owners, because, by such a 
confirmation, they would rise in value proportionabiy, 
and differ as much os the best title cau from the 
worst. The adverse pa{[.,v knew very well that no- 
thing beyond this was intended ; but they cannot be 
sure what may be the event of a second inspection, 
wMch the resentment of the house of commons w'ill 
probably render more severe, and which you will 
never be able to avert when your nuifiber lessens, as 
it certainly must ; and when the expedient is put in 
practice without a tack of making those grants part 
of a supply. From whence it is plain that the zeal 
against that bill arose in a great measure from somos 
other cause than a tenderness to those who were to 
suffer by it. 

I shall conclude, my lord, with putting you in 
mind that you are a subject of the queen, a peer of 
the realm, and a servant of your country ; and, in 
angj>rtheM capacities, you are not to consider what 
yoi^SStTtff in the persons of those who are in the 
administration, bot the manner of conducting them- 
selves while they a:'e in ; and then I do not despair 
but your own good sense will fully convince you 
that the prerogative of your prince, without which 
*her govemnftnt qpnnot subsist ; the honour of your 
house, which has been always the great assertor of 
that prerogative ; and the welfare of your country, 
are too pre<ik)us to be made a sacrifice to the malice, 
the interest, and the ambition of a4ew party leaders. 


A SUPPOSED LETTER. 

FnOM THE PRETENDRK TO AHOTHER WHIO LORD. 

SL Oemains, July 8^ 1712. 
Mt Lord Wharton, — I thank you heartily fo 

• got a gT»!al vkioty laA Wsdne^y {Utay 281 i® tk 
u * majority, I think, of tvanty'eight ; am 

cno Whigs had dohired Ui«it frlaada to take places to see lord 


your letter ; and you may be firmly assured of my 
friendship. In answer to what you bint that some 
of pur friends suspect* 1 protest to you upon the 
word of a king, and my lord Middleton* will bd my 
witness, that 1 never held the least correspondence 
with any one person of the Tory party. I observe, as 
near as I can, the instructions of the king'my father : 
among whose papers there is not one leUer, as I re- 
member, from any Tory except two lords and a lady, 
who, as you know, have been for some years past 
devoted to me and the Whigs. 1 approve of the 
scheme you sent me, signed by our friends. I do 
not find 24*8 name to it : perhaps he may be sick or 
in the country. Middleton will be satisfied to be 
groom of the stole ; and if you have Ireland, 11 may 
have the staff, provided 15 resigns his pretensions ; in 
which case he shall have 6000/. a-year for life 
and a dukedom. I am coutent 13 should be secretary 
and a lord, and I will pay his debts when lam able. 

I confess 1 am sorry your general pardon has so 
many exceptions ; but you and my other friends are 
judges of that. It was with great difficulty I pre- 
vailed on the queen to let me sign the commission 
for life, though her majesty is entirely reconciled. 
If 2 will accept tlie privy seal, which you tell me is 
what would please him, the salary shoukl be doubled : 
1 am obliged to his good intentions, how ill soever 
they may have succeeded. All other parts of your 
plan I entirely agree with ; only as to tne party that 
opposes us, your proposal about Z may bring an 
odium upon my government : he stands the first ex- 
cepted ; and we shall have enougli against him in a 
legal way. I wish^oii would allow me twelve more 
domestics of my own religion j and I will give you 
what security you please not to hinder any designs 
you have of altering the present established worship. 
Since I have so few employments left me to dispose 
of, and that most of our friends are to hold theirs 
for life, 1 hope you will all be satisfied with so great 
a share of power. I bid you heartily farewell, and 
am your assured friend. 

X PRETENDED LETTER OF THANKS 

FROM LORD WHARTON TO THE LORD BISHOP OF 

ASAPH, IN THE NAME OP THE KITUAT CLUB 
To which are added. 

REMARKS QN THE BISHOP'S PREFACE. 

Do you know that Gnih-sireet is deail and gone lost week ? 
No more ghosts or murdeA now for Iwe or moocy. I plied it 
close the last fortnight, and published at least se\en papeiwB of 
my own. beside some of other people's; but now e\ery single 
half-sheet pays a halfpenny to the queen. The Observator Is 
fallen ; the Medleys are jumbled together with the Flying Post ; 
the Examiner is dt*adly sick; the Spectator keeps up, and 
doubles its price : 1 know not how' long it will hold, llavw you 
seen the rod stamp the papers are ma^ed with ? methinks the 
stamping is worth a halfpenny.— ./oama/ to Stetta^ Aug. 7, 1712. 


My Lord, — It was with no little satisfkctlon 1 un- 
dertook the pleasing task assigned me by the gen- 
tlemen of the Kitcat Club,** of addressing your lord- 
treasurer carried to the Tower.'*— Joiiraa/ to Stella, May 31 . 
1712 . ' 

■ The second earl, secretary of stole for Sootland. 

* Dr. William Fleetwood. 

« One of these was probably the pamphlet here reprinted. 

^ Thu club, which consisted of the most distinguished wits 
and statesmen among the Whigs, was remarkable forthe stHct- 
est seal toward the house of Hanover. They met at a Uitle 
house in Shire-lane, and took their title from the real name of 
a pastrycook who excelled in making niitttoit>pies. which were 
rbgulany a part of their entertainment. The vottralta of this 
society, drawn by sir Ckidfhiy Kneller, were all at Barnes, in the 
powewlonof the late Mr. Jacob Tonsou, whose lather was their 
secretoiy i and are now in the possession of WllIlaM BakfV. esq., 
late M.P. fur the county of Hertford, at hie hooM in Hill-street. 
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ship with thanks for your late service so seasonably 
done to our sinking cause, in reprinting those most 
eac^ent discourses which you had formerly preach- 
ed with BO great applause, though they were never 
heard of by us till they were recommended to our 
perusal by the Spectator, who, some time since, in 
one of his papers, entertained the town with a para- 
graph out of the Postboy, and your lordship's extra- 
ordinary preface. 

The world will perhaps be surprised that gentle- 
men of our complexion, who have so long been 
piously employed in overturning the foundations of 
religion and government, should now stoop to the 
puny amusement of reading and commending ser- 
mons. But your lordship can work miracles as 
well as write on them ; and 1 dare assure your 
lordship and the world that there is not an atheist 
in the whole kingdom (and we are no inconsiderable 
party) but will readily subscribe to the principles 
BO zealously advanced and so learnedly maintained 
in those discourses. 

1 cannot but observe, with infinite delight, that 
the reasons your lordship gives for reprinting those 
immortal pieces are urged with that strength and 
force which is peculiar to your lordship’s writings, 
and is such as all who have any regard for truth or 
relish for good writing must admire, though none 
can sufKciently commend. 

In a word, the preface is equal to the sermons : less 
than that ought not, and more cannot, be said of it. 
Ill this you play the part of a prophet, with the same 
address as that of a preacher in those ; and, in a 
strain no ways inferior to Jeremiah, or any of those 
old pretenders to inspiration, sagely foretel those 
impending miseries which seem to threaten these 
nations by the introduction of popery and arbitrary 
power. Tills a man of less penetration than your 
lordship, without a spirit of divination or going to 
the devil for the discovery, may justly “ fear and 
presage, from the natural tendency of several prin- 
ciples and practices which have of late been so stu- 
diously revived.” I know your lordship means 
those long-since-explodcd doctrines of obedience 
submission to princes, which were only calculated 
to make ** a free and happy people slaves and miser- 
able.” Who but asses, and packhorses, and beasts 
of burden, can entertain such servile notions T What! 
shall the lives and liberties of a freeborn nation be 
sacrificed to the pride and ambition, the humour and 
caprice of anyone single person 1 Kings and princes 
are the creatures of the peopK *mere state pageants, 
more for show than use ; and shall we fall down and 
worship those idols, those golden calves of our own 
setting upt No, never, as long as 1 can hold a sword 
or your lordship a pen. 

It was suitable to that admirable foresight which 
is BO conspicuous in every part of your lordship's 
conduct, to take this effectual method of delivering 
yourself ** from the reproaches and curses of pos- 
terity, by publicly declaring to all the world that, 
though in the constant course of your ministry you 
have never failed, on proper occasions, to recommend 
the loving, honouring, and reverencing the prince's 
persons” so as never to break his royal shins nor 
tread upon his heels ; yet you never intended men 
should pay any submission or obedience to him any 
longer than he acted according to tbe will and plea- 
sure of his people. This, you say^ is the opinion of 
Christ, St. Peter, and St. Paul: and, faith, 1 am 

Sir Ondflwy's own portrait isatnong then, of a smaller sise than 
the others. Fhim these poitraits, *• Kttoat" beoaxne a technical 
term In paintf ng.— Dr. King, who was undouhtodly a flist-rate 
wrttsr de re eahsorie, has pointed out the merits of their prove- 
dltor, hi his admirable Ait of Cuohery. 

" Inmortol made as Kiteat by his pies !** 


glad to hear it, for 1 never thought that they had been 
Whigs before. But, since your lordship has thus 
taught them to declare for rebellion, you may easily 
persuade them to do as much for profaneness and 
immorality ; and then they, together with your lord- 
ship, shall be enrolled members of our club. Your 
lordship a little after (1 suppose to strengthen the 
testimony of the aforementioned authorsj^^es care 
to tell us that ** thte always was, and still is, your 
own judgment in these matters.” You need not 
fear we should suspect your constancy and persever- 
ance : for my lord Somers, tliat great genius, who 
is the life and soul, the head and heart of our party, 
has long since observed that we have never been 
disappointed in any of our Whig bishops ; but they 
have always unalterably acted up, or, to speak pro- 
perly, down, to their principles. 

It is impossible for me, my lord. In this short ad- 
dress, to do justice to every part of your incompara- 
ble preface : nor need 1 run riot in encomium and 
panegyric, since you can perform that part so much 
better for yourself ; for you only give those praises 
which you only can deserve, as you have formerly 
proved in the dedication of your “ Essay upon Mi- 
racles” to Dr. Godolphin,* where you declare your 
work to be the most perfect of any upon that subject, 
in order to pay a very uncommon compliment to your 
patron, by telling him you had prevailed with your 
modesty to say so much of your performance be- 
cause you would not be thought to make so ill a 
compliment to him as to present him with what you 
had not a great esteem for yourself. 

Though I cannot go through the whole preface, 
yet 1 think myself obliged in gratitude to thank your 
lordship in a more particular manner for the last 
part of it, where you display the glories of the Whig 
ministry in such strong and lasting colours as must 
needs cheer and refresh the sight of all Whig spec- 
tators and dazzle the eyes of the Tories. Here your 
lordship rises, if possible, above yourself. Never 
was such strength of tliottJ;lit, such beauty of expres- 
sion, so happily joined together. Heavens! such 
force, such energy, in each pregnant word ! swh 
fire, such fervour, in each glowing line ! One would 
think your lurdship was animated with the same 
spirit with which our hero fought. Who can read 
unmoved these following strokes of oratory 1 — “Such 
was tbe fame, such was the reputation, such was the 
faithfulness and zeal, to such a height of military 
glory, such was the harmony and consent, such was 
the blessing of God,” &c. O ! the irresistible charm 
of tbe word such ! Well, since Erasmus wrote a 
treatise in praise of Folly, and my lord Rochester an 
excellent poem upon Nothing, 1 am resolved to em- 
ploy tlie Spectator or some of his friiternity (dealers 
in words) to write aii encomium upon 
whatever changes our language may undergo (and 
everything that is English is given to change), this 
happy word is sure to live in your immortal preface. 
Your lordship does not end yet ; but, to crown all, 
has another such in reserve, wher^ you tell 
world, “ We were just entering* on the ways thiil 
lead to such a peace as would have angered aU our 
prayers,’* Sk. Now, perhaps, some |narling Tory 
might impertinently inquire when we might have 
expected such a peace 1 1 answer, when toe Dutch 
could get nothing by the war, nor we Whigs lose 
anything by a peace ; or, to speak in plain terms 
(for every one knows 1 am a freespeaker as well as 
a freethinker), when we had exhausted all the na- 
tion's treasure (which everybody knows could net 
have beeft long first), and so far enriched ourselves 

• Vlce-provost of ISton, an early patron of Fleetirood, tad a 
Ttfft'dciitiaTy of St. Paars. 
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and beggared our feUow-sulijects as to bring them 
under a necessity of submitting to what conditions 
we should think fit to impose ; and this too we 
should have^effected if we had continued in power. 
But, alas! just in that critical juncture, when (os we 
thought) our designs were ripe for execution, the 
scene changed : ** Ood for' our sins,” as your lord- 
ship wiself’ observes, ** permitted the spirit of dis- 
cord*’ (that is, the doctrine of obedience and sub- 
mission to princes) ** to go forth, and by troubling the 
camp, the city, and the country (and O that it had 
spared the places sacred to his worship !), to spoil, 
for a time, this beautiful and pleasing prospect, and 

give us in its stead I know not what ” 

O exquisite ! how pathetically does your lordship 
complain of the downfall of 'Whiggism and Daniel 
Burgess’s meeting-house The generous compas- 
sion your lordship has shown upon this tragical oc- 
sion makes me believe your lordship will not be un- 
affected with an accident that had like to have befallen 
a poor whore of my acquaintance about that time, 
who, being big with Whig, was so alarmed at the 
rising of the mob that she had like to have miscar- 
ried upon it ; for the logical jade presently con- 
cluded (and the inference was natural enough) tliat, 
if they began with pulling down meeting-houses, it 
might end in demolishing those houses of pleasure 
where she constantly paid her devotion ; and indee(|l 
there seems a close connexion between extempore 
prayer and extempore love. 1 doubt not, if this 
disaster had reached your lordship before, you would 
have found some room in that moving parenthesis 
to have expressed your concern for it. 

I come now to that last stroke of your lordship’s 
almighty pen ; 1 mean that expressive dash ....... 

which you give when you come to the new ministry, 
where you break off with an artful aposiopesis, and, 
by refusing to say anything of them yourself, leave 

S ur readers to think the worst they possibly can. 

ere your Lordship shows yourself a most consum- 
mate orator, when even y*our very silence is thus elo- 
quent. 

before 1 take my leave 1 cannot but congratulate 
your lordship upon that distinguishing mark of ho- 
nour which the house of commons Ras done your 
preface by ordering it to be burnt. This will add a 
never-falling lustre to your character, when future 
ages shall read how a few pages of your lordship’s 
could alarm the representative body of the nation. «| 
I know your lordship had rather live in a blase than 
lie buried in obscurity ; and would at any rate pur- 
chase immortality, though it be in flames. Fire, be- 
ing a mounting element, is a proper emblem of your 
lo^ship’s aspiring genius. 

I shall detain your lordship no longer ; but, ac- 
•coxfflg^^ your example, conclude with a short 
prayer (though praying, I confess, is not my talent) 
— May you never want opportunities of thus signal- 
ising yourself; but be ** transmitted to posterity," 
under the character of one who dares sacrifice every- 
^ing that isgnost dear to you (even your own dar- 
ling labours) to promote the interest of our party ; 
and stand sagitcd in the Whig calendar as a martyr 
for the cau^l This is the sincere wish of the 
greatest (next yourself) of your lordship’s admirers. 

Wharton. 

REMARKS ON 

BISHOP FLEETWOOD’S PREFACE. 

(OrigiiuiUy Printed in the Examiiior.) * 

“ Ecce iterum Crispinus /” 

The bishop of St. Asaph’s famous Preface having 
tt OwlToyed by Sochevoters lioiott* ifSfttMniS in 1709-10. • 


been so much buffeted of late between advocates 
and opposers, I had a curiosity to inspect some of his 
other works. I sent to the bookseUers in DucUane 
and Little Britain, who returned me several of the 
sermons which belonged to that Preface; among 
others I took notice of that upon the death of the 
duke of Gloucester, which had a little preface of its 
own, and was omitted, upon mature deliberation, 
when those sermons were gathered up into a volume ; 
though, considering the bulk, it could hardly be 
spared. It was a great masterpiece of art in this 
admirable author to write such a sermon as, by help 
of a preface, would pass for a Tory discourse in one 
reign, and, by omitting that preface, would deno- 
minate him a Whig in another : thus, by changing 
that position, the picture represents either the pope 
or the devil, the cardinal or the fool. 1 confess it 
was malicious in me, and what few others would 
have done, to rescue those sermons out of their dust 
and oblivion ; wit'hout which, if the author had so 
pleased, they might have passed for new preached, 
as well as new printed : neither would the former 
preface have risen up in judgment to confound the 
latter. But, upon second thoughts, I cannot tell 
why this wilfully-forgotten preface may not do the 
reverend author some service. It is tc^be presumed 
that the Spectator published the last with that in- 
tent ; why therefore should not my publishing the 
first be for the same end 1 And 1 dare be confident 
that the part 1 have chosen will do his lordship 
much more service ; for here it will be found that 
this prelate did, once in his life, think and write as 
became him ; and (hat, while he was a private cler- 
gyman, he could print a preface without fear of the 
hangman. 1 have chosen to see it at length to pre- 
vent what might be objected against me as an un- 
fair representer, should I reserve any part of this 
admirable discourse, as well as to imitate the judi- 
cious Spectator ; though 1 fear I shall not have so 
good contributions from our party as that author is 
said to have from another upon the like occasion, 
or, if 1 chance to give offence, be promised to have 
losses made up to me for ray zeal in circulating 
prefaces. Without any such deep and politic de- 
signs I give it to the world out of mere good nature, 
that they may find what conceptions the worthy 
author has formerly had of things when his business 
was yet undone ; so to silence a clamorous parly, 
who from the late Preface are too apt, how unjustly 
soever, to conclude his lordship's principles are not 
agreeable to his prefewnents. 

In this excellent Preface the worthy author thought 
fit to charge the fanatics and Whigs, upon tlie duke 
of Gloucester’s death, as people that would ** try to 
make it a judgment of God upon us for our sins by 
turning the kingdom into a commonwealth.*’ The 
satire must» certainly be determined to them ; for 
neither the Tories nor nonjurors were ever charged 
with such principles, but rather as carrying the regal 
authority too high in asserting the divine right of 
kings. This species government, which the 
learned prelate says is “ as ill fitted for our nature 
^ popery is for our religion," was, by some people 
it seems, endeavoured to be brought in, whom he 
terms ** an impudent and clamorous faction." Whe- 
ther that impudent and clamorous faction would 
really do all those things he charges them with is by 
the Whigs denied, and charitable men may in part 
make a question ; but that by this be did and could 
then only mean the Whigs, could be no question at 
all, since none else were ever charged with these 
crimes in these kingdoms; and they have always 
been so, though seldom indeed so heavily, unless by 
highflying Tories or Jacobites. It seems hU lord- 
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ship had dreadful apprehensions of what they 
would “ certainly do,’* and begs of God •* ever- 
more to preserve us from this species.” And surely 
he was in the right; for that would be Indeed 
« giving us we know not what”— his lordship’s 
enemies ” will tell the rest with pleasure 1” 


A COMPLETE EEFUTATION 

OF THE FALSEHOODS ALLEGED AGAINST 
ERASMUS LEWIS. ESQ. 


'* liewure of oounterfelta, for suoh are abroad.” 

Dr. Stattolo’b Quack Bill. 

'* Quill. cjUB dixUll modo. 

Omnia ementitui equldem Sosia Amphitryonis sum.**— Plaitt. 
*' Parva motu primo. mox sese attollit in auras."— Viao. 

Mr frirad T.ewis has hud a lie spread on him the mistike of 
a man who went tii another of bis name, to give him thiinks 
for passing his privy seal to come from Franco. That other 
Ijewis spread aiKmtthut the man brought him iliailksfrom lord 
Pertli anti lord Mollbri (lords now witii the pretender) for his 
great services, &c. The lords will examine tliat other Lewis 
to-morruw’ in council ; and 1 beliare you will hear of it in the 

5 tints, for I will make Abel Roper give an account of it. — 
uurnal to Stella. Jan. 27, 1712-13. 

I was ill ihe^ty with my printer, to alter an Examiner alx>iit 
my Diend Lewis's story, which will be told with remarks. — 
Jhid., Jan. 31. 

1 could do nothing till to-day about the Examiner ; but the 
printer came tins morning, and I di('t*ited to him what was fit 
to bo said ; and then Mr. I^ewis came, and corrected it os he 
would have it; so that I was neither at church nor court.— 
Ihift., Feb. 1. 

This account bv Dr. .*?wift was published Feb. 2, 1712-13; 
and was cunlirmed in the Gazette of the following day l)> three 
udvertisoments coutuiuing the res[Mictive aflidavits of Erasmus 
Lewis, estK, t'liarlcs 'Ford, esq., and brigsutior Skelton. The 
two tir-.t of these gentlemen deposed, **'niat, having called at 
Mr. Henry Lewis's house, he told tiicm he was much surprised 
at tile ruimrts wliich Imd been raised on this occasion ; and that 
he would go to all the rhocolnte-lioiises and cofTec-liouses in 
town, to do justice to Mr. EMsmiia Lewis.”* And the testimony 
of Mr. Skelloii himself seems sufficiently to have cleared up 
the whole. Yet tiiere remained some wlio were obstinately 
iiicre<iul<)us ; as apiwars by the Flying Post of Feb. 3. 

The deau's great regard for Mr. Lewis ap])cars Dom the fol* 
lowing memorandum, writUm by him on the back of one of 
that gentleman's letters: " l^wb, wlio is wiser than ever lie 
was ; the best of husbnuds ; 1 am sure 1 can say, from my own 
experience, that he is tlio best of friends ; he w;is so lome, when 
I had little hopes 1 should ever live to thauk him." Mr. 
I«cwia w'as also distinguished by the friendship of Mr. Pope, 
who left him a legacy for a ting. 

Feb. 2, 1712- 13. 

I INTEND this paper for the service of u particular 
person ; but herein I hope, at the same time, to do 
some good to the public. A monstrous story has 
been for a while most industriously handed about, 
retlecting upon a gentleman in great trust under 
the principal secretary of state, who has conducted 
himself with so much prudence that, before this in- 
cident, neither the most virulent pens nor tongues 
have been so bold as to attack him. The reader 
easily understands that the person here meant is 
Mr. Lewis, secretary to the earl of Dartmouth, con- 
cerning whom a story has ruif, for about ten days 
past, which makes a miglfty noise in this town, is 
no doubt, with very ample additions, transmitted to 
every part of the kingdom, and probably will be re- 
turned to us by the Dutch Gazetteer, with the judi- 
ciouB comments peculiar to that political author: 
wherefore, having received the fact and the circum- 
stances from the best hands, I shall hero set them 
down before the reader, who will easily pardon 
the style, which is made up of extracts from the 
depositions and assertions of the several persons 
concerned. 

On Sunday last was month, Mr. Le^vis, secretary 
to the earl of Dartmouth, and Mr. Skelton, met by 
accident at Mr. Scarborough's lodgings in St. James’s, 


among seven other persons, viz., the earls of Sussex 
and Finlater, the lady Barbara Skelton, lady Walter, 
Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Scarborough, and Miss Scarbo- 
rough her daughter, who all declarecf '*,that Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Skelton were half an hour in com- 
pany together.” There Mrs. Scarborough made Mr. 
Skelton and Mr. Lewis known to each other, and 
told the former ” that he ought to thank^Mr Lewis 
for the trouble he had given himself in the despatch 
of a licence under the privy-seal, by which Mr. 
Skelton was permitted to come from France to £ng^ 
land.” 'Hereupon Mr. Skelton saluted Mr. Lewis, 
and told him ** he would wait on him at his house, 
to return him his thanks.” Two or three days 
after, Mr. Skelton, in ' company with the earl of 
Sussex, his lady's lather, went to a house in Marl- 
borough-street, where he was informed Mr. Lewis 
lived ; and as soon as the supposed Mr. Lewis* ap- 
peared, Mr. Skelton expressed himself in these 
words: ” Sir, I beg your pardon; 1 find I am mis- 
taken ; 1 came to visit Mr. Lewis of my lord Dart- 
mouth’s office, to thank him for the service he did 
me in passing my privy-seaL” Mr. Levi, alia» 
Lewis, answered, ” Sir, there is no harm done.” 
Upon which Mr. Skelton immediately withdrew to 
my lord Sussex, who stayed fur him in the coach, and 
drove away. Mr. Skelton, who was a stranger to 
idle town, ordered the coachman to drive to Mr. 
Lewis's without more particular directions, and this 
was the occasion of tlie mistake. 

For above a fortnight nothing was said of this 
matter ; but on Saturday, the 24th of January last, 
a report began to spread Ifiat Mr. Skelton, going by 
mistake to Mr. Henry Levi, alias Lewis, instead of 
!Mr. Lewis of the secretary's office, had told him 
” that he had services for him from the earls of 
Perth, Middleton, Melfort, and about twelve persons 
more of the court of St. Germain. When Mr. Lewis 
heard of this, he wrote to the above-mentioned 
Henry Levi, aluia Le w^ ^ dfeairing to* be informed 
what ground there was for this report ; and received 
for answer ** that his friend Skelton could best in- 
form him.” Mr. Lewis wrote a second letter, 
sistlng on an account of this matter, and that he 
would come and demand it in person. Accord- 
ingly, he and Charles Ford, esq., went the next 
morning, and found the said Levi in a great surprise 
at the report, who declared ” he had never given 
^e least occasion for it, and that he would go to all 
the coffeehouses in town to do Mr. Lewis justice.” 
He was asked by Mr. Lewis ” whether Mr. Skelton 
had named from what places and persons he had 
brought those services t Mr. Levi, alias Lewis, 
answered, ” he was positive Mr. Skelton had nei- 
ther named person nor place.” Here Mr. Sky}^n 
was called in ; and Mr. Levi, alias LewisrififShfirmM^ 
what he had said in his hearing. Mr. Lewis then 
desired he would give him in writing what he had 
declared before the company ; but Mr. Levi, alias 
Lewis, excused it as unnecessary, ** because he had 
already said he would do him justice in ail the 
coffeehouses in town.” On the other hand, Mr. 
Lewis insisted to have it in writing, #s being less 
troublesome ; and to this Mr. Levi, alias Lewis, re- 
plied, “that he ’would give his answer by Uiree 
o'clock in the afternoon.” Accordingly, Mr. Ford 
went to his house at the time appointed, but did not 
find him at home ; and, in the mean time, the said 
Levi went to White's chocolate-house, where, not- 
withstanding all he had before denied, he spre^ the 
above-mentioned report afresh, with several addi- 
tional circumstances, as, ** that when Mr. Skelton 
and the earl of Sussex came to his house, they 
stayed with him a considerable time, and drank tea.” 

• Mr. Henry Lewis, a Hamhnrsh merchant. 
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The earl of Peterborough, uucle to the said Mr. 
Skelton, thought himself obliged to inquire into ^e 
truth of this^atter ; and, after some search, found 
Mr. Leri, aliaa Lewis, at the Thatched-housc tavern, 
where he denied everything again to his lordship, 
as he had done in the morning to Mr. Ford, Mr. 
Lewis, and Mr. Skelton. 

This affifir coming to the knowledge of the queen, 
her m^esty was pleased to order an examination of 
it by some lords of the council. Their lordships ap- 
pointed Wednesday the 28th of January last for this 
inquiry; and gave notice for attendance to the said 
Levi, oImm Lewis, and several other persons who 
had knowledge of the matter. When Mr. Levi, 
alias Lewis, was called in, he declared ** that Mr. 
Skelton told him he had services for him from 
France, but did not name any persons.'* William 
Fulteney, esq., who was summoned, affirmed ** that 
he had told him Mr. Skelton named the earls of 
Perth and Melfort.** Hero Levi, aliaa Lewis, ap- 
peared in confusion, for he had entreated Mr. 
fulteney not to say he had named any names, " for 
he would not stand it but Mr. Pultcney answered, 

“ you may give yourself the lie ; I will not.** The 
earl of Sussex declared ** he did not go out of his 
coach, and that his son-in-law, Mr. Skelton, had not 
been gone half a minute before he returned to the 
coach.** Mr. Skelton declared ** that he knew Mrs 
Lewis by sight perfectly well ; that he immediately 
saw his mistake ; that he said nothing to him but 
the words first mentioned ; and that he had not 
brought Mr. Lewis any service from any person 
whatsoever.** The earl of Finlater, and other per- 
sons summoned, declared ** that Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Skelton were personally known to each other,'* 
which rendered it wholly improbable that Mr. Skelton 
should mistake him ; so that the whole matter ap- 
peared to be only a foolish and malicious invention 
of the said Levi, alias Ijewis, who, when called to 
an account, utterly disow&ad. it. 

If Mr. Levi's view, in broaching this incoherent 
slider, was to make his court to any particular per- 
sons, be has been extremely disappointed ; since all 
men of principle, laying aside the ^distinction of 
opinions in politics, have entirely agreed in aban- 
doning him, which I observe with a great deal of 
pleasure, as it is for the honour of humankind. 
But as neither virtue nor vice are wholly engrossed 
hj either party, the good qualities of the mind, what-*| 
ever bias they may receive by mistaken principles or 
mistaken ]>olitics, will not be extinguished. When 
I reflect on this, I cannot, without being a very par- 
tial writer, forbear doing Justice to William Fulteney, 
esq., who, 'being desired by this same Mr. Levi to 
dto^nejmul of what he knew, refused it with dis- 
*dain. nSu of honour will always side with the 
truth ; of which the behaviour of Mr. Fulteney, and 
of a great number of gentlemen of worth and quality, 
are undeniable instances. 

1 am only sorry that the unhappy author of this 
report seems*left so entirely desolate of all his ac- 
quuntance, thi^t he has nothing but his own conduct 
to direct him, and consequently is so far from 
acknowledglhg his iniquity and repentance to the 
world, that in the Daily Courant*of Saturday last 
he has published a Narrative, as be calls it, of what 
passed between him and Mr. Skelton, wherein he 
recedes from some part of his former confession. 
This Narrative is drawn up by way of answer to an 
advertisement in the same paper two days before, 
which advertisement was couched in very moderate 
terns, and such as Mr. Ijevl ought in all prudence 
to have rauietced in. 1 fv^^ely acquit everybody but 
bjimlf from any share in this mfo^bfe preeeeding ; 
and cailforetet him that, as his prevartcating manner 


of adhering to soipe part of his story will not con- 
vince one rational person of his veracity, so neither 
will anybody interpret it otherwise than as a blunder 
of a helpless creature left to itself, who endeavours 
to get out of one difficulty by plunging into a greater. 
It is therefore for the sake of this poor young man 
that I shall set before him, in the plainest manner 
I am able, some few inconsistencies in that Narrative 
of his, the truth of which he says he is ready to attest 
upon oath, which whether he would avoid by an 
oath only upon the Gospels, himself can best de- 
termine. 

Mr. Levi says, in the aforesaid Narrative in the 
Daily Couraut, ** That Mr. Skelton, mistaking him 
for Mr. Lewis, told him he had several services to 
him from France, and named the names of several 
persons, which he (Levi) will not be positive to.** 
Is it possible that among several names he cannot 
be positive so mucli as to one, after having named 
the earls of Perth, Middleton, and Melfort so often 
at White's -ttud the coffeehouses 1 Again, he declared 
“ That my lord Sussex came in with Mr. Skelton ; 
that both drank tea with him ;*’ and therefore what- 
ever word;, passed my lord Sussex must be a witness 
to. But his lordship declares before the council 
** That he never stirred out of the eofch, and that 
Mr. Skelton, in going, returning, and talking with 
Levi, was not absent half a minute." Therefore now, 
in his printed Narrative, he contradicts that essential 
circumstance of my lord Sussex coming in along with 
Mr. Skelton, so that we are here to suppose that 
this discourse passed only between him and Mr. 
Skelton, without ai^y third person for a witness, and 
therefore he thought he might safely affirm what he 
pleased. Besides, the nature of their discourse, as 
Mr, Levi reports it, makes this part of his Narrative 
impossible and absurd, because the truth of it turns 
upon Mr. Skeltqii's mistaking him for the real Mr. 
Lewis ; and it happens that seven persons of quality 
were by in a room where Mr. Lewis and Mr. Skelton 
were half an hour in company, and saw them talk 
tdgethcr. It happens likewise that the real and 
c^nterfeit Lewis have no more resemblance to each 
other in their persons than they have in their under- 
standings, their truth, their reputation, or their prin- 
ciples. Besides, in this Narrative Mr. Levi directly 
affirms what he directly denied to the carl of Peter- 
borough, Mr. Ford, and Mr. Lewis himself; to 
whom he twice or thrice expressly affirmed that Mr. 
Skelton had not natped either place or person. 

There is one circsrmstance in Levi’s Narrative 
which may deceive the reader. He says ** Mr. Skel- 
ton was taken into the dining-room this dining- 
room is a ground-room next the street, and Mr. 
Skelton never went further than the door of it. His 
many prevarications in this whole affair, and the 
many thousand various ways of telling his story, are 
too tedious to be related. 1 shall therefore conclude 
with one remark. By the true account given in this 
paper it appears thaydr. Skelton, finding his mistake 
before he spoke a word, dbegged Mr. Levi’s pardon, 
and, by way of apology, told him ** his visit was in- 
tended to Mr. Lewis of my lord Dartmouth's office, 
to thank him for the service he Jiad done him in 
passing the privy seal.’’ It is probable that Mr. 
Levi’s low intellectuals were deluded by the word 
servieef which he took as compliments from some 
persons, and then it was easy to find names. Thus, 
what his ignorance and simplicity misled him to 
begin, his malice taught him to propagate. 

I have been the more solicitous to set this matter 
in a clear light, because, Mr. Lewis being employed 
and trusted in public affairs, if this report had pre- 
vailed persons of the first rank might possibly have 
beqp wounded through his sides. 
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BISHOP OF SARUMV 

A PREFACE TO THE 

BISHOP OP SARUM'S INTRODUCTION 

TO THE THIRD VOl/DMB OP THE HISTORY OF THE 
reformation THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

BY GREGORY MISOSARUM. 

• fipargere voces 

In vulgom ambigUBs, et qtiniere conaeius urns. 

Ths Bishop of Ssram's '* Introduction” wss a pamphlet which 
he published as an alarm to warn the nation of the approach 
of ]^pery. Swift, who seems to have disliked the bishop with 
something more than political aversion, treats him like one 
whom he is glad of an opportunity to in8ult.~*JoHRsoir. 

This prefii^ may seem to ns, at this distance, wholly per- 
sonal, But the reader must consider Dr. Burnet, not as a 
bislinp, but a minbtprial writer. It was observed bv another of 
his answerers rNneca/am Narii&urtUmiml, “ that tne frequent 
and hasty repetitions of such prefaces and introductions— no less 
than three new ones in about one year's time, beside an old 
serviceable one republished concerning persecution— are pre- 
ludes to other practical thiugi besides pmtoral cares, sermons, 
and histories.” 


TO THE BOOKSELLER. 

Mb, Morphew, — Your care in putting an advertise- 
ment in the Examiner has been of very great use to 
me.* I now gend you my Preface to the bishop of 
Sarum's Introduction to his third volume, which I 
desire you to print in such a form as in the book- 
seller’s phrase will make a sixpenny touch, hoping 
it will give such a public notice of my design, that 
it may come into the hands of those who perhaps 
look not into the bishop’s Introduction.*^ I desire 
you will prefix to this a passage out of Virgil, which 
does BO perfectly agree with my^:resent thoughts of 
his lordship, that I cannot express them better nor 
more truly than those words do. 

I am, sir. your most humble servant, 

G. Misosarum. 


A PREFACE, Ac. 

This way of publishing introductions to books that 
are God knows when to come out, is either wholly 
new, or so long unpractised that my small readiag 
cannot trace it. However, we are to suppose that a 
person of his lordship’s great age and experience 
would hardly act such a piece of singularity without 
some extraordinary motives. 1 cannot l^ut observe 
that his fellow-labourer, the author of the paper called 
the Englishman [Steele], seems in some of his late 
performances to nave almost transcribed the notions 
of the bishop ; these notions fcdake to have been dic- 
tated by the same masters, leaving to each writer 
that peculiar manner of expressing himself which the 
poverty of our language forces me to call their style. 
When the Guardian changed his title, and professed 
to engage In faction, I was sure the word was given; 
that grand preparations were making against next 
session ; that all advantages would be taken of the 
little dUsensions reported to be among those in 
power; and that the Gusjididnvteuldsoonbeseconded 
by some other piqueerefsfromthe same camp. But 
I will confess my suspicions did not carry me so far 
as to conjecture that this venerable champion would 
be in such mighty haste to come into the field and 
serve in the quality of an en/hnt perdu, ^ armed only 
with a pocket-pistol before his great blunderbusit 
could be got ready, his old rusty breastplate scoured, 
and his cracked headpiece mended. 

1 was debating with myself whether this hint of 
producing a small pamphlet to give notice of a large 

■ThsBlshM’t Intf^mrion if pwlkced with a letter to hit 
bookaSllor, of which this Is a berlesqne. 

s Uao of the forlorn hope. 


INTRODUCTION. 

folio was not borrowed from the ceremonial in 
Spanish romances, where a dwarf is sent out upon 
the battlements to signify to all passengers what a 
mighty giant there is in the castle, orewhether the 
bishop copied this proceeding from ih^fanfarranxuh 
of Monsieur Boufifiers when the earl of Portland and 
that general had an interview. Several men were 
appointed, at certain periods, to ride in great haste 
towards the English camp, and cry out Monsei^neur 
menu Monseigneur merit; then small parties ad- 
vancing with the same speed and the same cry ; and 
this foppery held for many hours, until the mareschal 
himself arrived. So here the bishop (as we find by 
his dedication to Mr. Churchill the bookseller) has 
for a long time sent warning of his arrival by adver 
tisements in Gazettes; and now his introduction 
advances to tell us again Monseigneur vient ; in the 
mean time we must gape, and wait, and gaze, the 
Lord knows how long, and keep our spirits in some 
reasonable agitation, until bis lordship’s real self 
shall think fit to appear in the habit of a folio. 

I have seen the same sort of management at a 
puppet-show. Some puppets of little or no con- 
sequence appeared several times at the window to 
allure the boys and the rabble ; thetrumpeter sounded 
often, and the door-keeper cried a hundred times, 
until he was hoarse, that they were just going to 
begin, yet, after all, we were forced sometimes to 
ivait an hour before Punch himself in person made 
his entry. 

But why this ceremony among old acquaintance? 
The world and he have long known one another : 
let him appoint his hour, apd make his visit without 
troubling us all day with a succession of messages 
from his lackeys and pages. 

With submission, these little arts of getting off an 
edition do ill become any author above the size of 
Marten the surgeon. My lord tells us that **maDy 
thousands of the two former parts of his History are 
in the kingdom ; and now he perpetually’ advertises 
in the Gazette that he fTitl^hds to publish the third. 
This is exactly in the method and style of Marten; 

** the seventh edition (many thousands of the fornAr 
editions having been sold off in a small time) of Mr. 
Marten's booksconcerning secret diseases,” &c. 

Does his lordship intend to publisf) his great volume 
by subscription, and is this introduction only by way 
of specimen? I w'as inclined to think so, because 
ill the prefixed letter to Mr. Churchill, which intro- 
duces this introduction, there are some dubious ex- 
pressioos : he says *' the advertisements be published 
were in order to move people to furnish him with 
materials which might help him to finish his work 
with great advantage." If he means half a guinea 
upon the subscription, and the other half at thedeli- 
vei’y, why does he not tell us so in plain t*^ais ? ^ 

1 am wondering how it came to pass that thia 
diminutive letter to Mr. Churchill should under- 
stand the business of introducing better than the 
introduction itself ; or why the bishop did not take 
it into his head to ^end the former ij;to tae world 
some months before the latter, \?hich would have 
been a greater improvemeut upon the^solemulty of 
the procession. • 

Since I writ these last lines I have perused, the 
whole pamphlet (which I had only dipped lu be- 
fore), and found J bad been hunting upon a wrong 
scent ; for the author has iu several pacts of hie 
piece discovered the true motives which put bun 
upon .sending it abroad at this juncture ; I shall 
therefore consider them as they come in my way. 

My lord begins hfs introduction with, an aeepun^ 
of the reasons why he was guilty of so many mis- 
takes iu the first vblume of hie Hietory ojt tiie Re«^ 
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•formation : hia excuses are Ju8t» rational, and ex- 
tremely consistent. He says» ** he wrote in haste,’* 
which he confirms by adding ** that it lay a year 
after he wroCe it before it was put into the press.” 
At the same time he mentioned a passage extremely 
to the honour of that pious and excellent prelate 
archbishop Bancroft, which demoustrates his grace 
to have bcrn a person of great sagacity and almost 
a prophet. Dr. Burnet, then a private divine, “ de- 
sired admittance to the Cotton library, but was pre- 
vented by the archbishop, who told sir John Cotton 
that the said doctor was no friend to tlie prerogative 
of the crown or to the constitution of the kingdom. 
This judgment was the more extraordinary, because 
the doctor had not long before published a book in 
Scotland, with his name prefixed, which carries the 
regal prerogative higher than any writer of the age 
however, the good archbishop lived to see his opi- 
nion become universal in the kingdom. 

The bishop goes on for many pages with an ac- 
count of certain facts relating to the publishing of 
hia two former volumes of the Reformation; the 
great success of that work, and the adversaries who 
appeared against it. These are matters out of the 
way of my reading ; only I observe that poor Mr. 
Henry Wharton, who has deserved so well of the 
commonwealth of leanitng, and who gave himself 
the trouble of detecting some hundreds of thp 
bishop’s mistakes, meets with very ill quarter from 
his lordship ; upon which, 1 cannot avoid mentioning 
a peculiar method which this prelate takes to revenge 
himself upon those who presume to differ from him 
in print. The bishop of Rochester happened some 
years ago to be of this number. My lord of Sarum, 
in his reply, ventured to tell the world that the gen- 
tleman who had writ against him, meaning Dr. 
Atterbury, was one upon whom he had conferred 
great obligations, which was a very generous Chris- 
tian contrivance of charging his adversary with in- 
gratitude. But it seems the truth happened to be 
■ on the other side, which 'doctor made appear in 

such a manner as would have silenced his lordship 
fof ever if he had not been writing-proof. Poor 
Mr. Wharton, in his grave, is charged with the same 
accusation, but with circumstances the most aggra- 
vating that malice and something else could invent ; 
and which 1 will no more believe than five hundred 
passages in a certain book of travels [Burnet’s Tra- 
vels]. See the character he gives of a divine and 
scholar who shortened his life in the service of God 
and the church. ** Mr. Wharton desired me to in- 
tercede with Tillotson for a prebend of Canterbury. 
1 did BO, but Wharton would not believe it ; said he 
would be revenged, and so writ against me. Soon 
aftey, he was convinced I had spoke for him ; said 
.hcT^as 'Wet on to do what he did, and if 1 would 
procure anything for him he would discover every- 
thing to me.” What a spirit of candour, charity, 
and good nature, generosity, and truth, shines 
through this story, told of a most excellent and pious 
divine twenty yepn after his death, without one 
single voucher ! 

Come we ^ow to the reasons which moved his 
lordship to set about this work at this time. He 
could delay it no longer, because the reasons of his 
engaging in it at first seem to return upon him.” 
He was then ftightened with ” the danger of a pop- 
ish successor in view, and the dreadful apprehen- 
sions of the power of France. England has forgot 
these dangers,” and yet is ” nearer to them than 
ever,” and therefore he is resolved to ” awaken 
them ” with his third volume ; but in the mean time 


^be Aatborlty; iJnsstltKitlAn, and Ijsws c 
the Chuhfh snd State of Scotlouif.” deOiedtod to the duke’o 
Lauderifak, and fubliihcd in 1678 . 


sends this introduction to let them know they are 
Mleep. He thett goes on in describing the condi- 
tion of the kingdom, after such a manner as if 
destruction hung over us by a single hair ; as if the 
pope, the devil, the pretender, and France, were 
just at our doors. 

When the bishop published his History, there was 
a popish plot on foot ; the duke of York, a known 
papist, was presumptive heir to the crown; the 
house of commons would not heat of any expedient 
for securing their religion under a popish prince, 
nor would the king or lords consent to a bill of ex- 
clusion ; the French king was in the height of his 
grandeur and the vigour of his age. At this day 
the presumptive heir, with that whole illustrious 
family, are protestants; the popish pretender ex- 
eluded for ever by several acts of parliament ; and 
every person in the smallest employment, as well as 
the members of both houses, obliged to abjure him. 
The French king^is at the lowest ebb of life; his 
armies have been conquered, and his towns won 
from him for ten years together ; and his kingdom 
is in danger of being torn by divisions during a long 
minority. Are these cases parallel ? or are we now 
in more danger of France and popery than we were 
thirty years ago t What can be the me live for' ad- 
vancing such false, such detestable assertions T what 
conclusions would his lordship draw from such pre- 
mises as thesci If injurious appellations were of 
any advantage to a cause (as the style of our adver- 
saries would make us believe), what appellations 
would those deserve who thus endeavour to sow 
the seeds of sedition, and are impatient to see the 
fruits 1 ” But,” sk'ith he, ” the deaf adder stoppelh 
her ears, let the charmer charm never so wisely.” 
True, my lord, there are indeed too many adders in 
this nation’s bosom; adders in all shapes and in 
all habits, whom neither the queen nor parliament 
can charm to loyally, truth, religion, or honour. 

Among other instances produced by him of the 
dismal condition we are in, he offers one which 
cyuld not easily be guessed. It is this, ” That the 
l^tlc factious pamphlets written about the end of 
king Charles 11 .’s reign lie dead in shops, are looked 
on as waste paper, and turned to pasteboard.” How 
many are there of his lordship’s writings whicL 
could otherwise never have been of any real service 
to the public ? Has he indeed so mean an opinion 
of our taste, to send us at this time of day into all 
the corners of Holbom, Duck-lane, and Moorfields, 
in quest after the fabt,VDU8 trash published in those 
da}s by Julian Johnson, Hickeringil, Dr. Oates, 
and himselfT 

His lordship, taking it for a postulattim that the 
queen and ministry, both houses of parliament, and 
a vasi majority of the landed gentlemen throughout 
England, are running headlong into popery, lays 
hold on the occasion to describe ” the cruelties in 
queen Mary’s reign ; an inquisition setting up fa- 
gots in Smithfield, and executions all over the king- 
dom. Here is that;” si^s he, •* which those that 
look toward a popish successor must look for.” And 
be insinuates through his whole pamphlet, that all 
who are not of his party “look toward a popish 
successor.” These he divides into two parts; the 
Tory laity, and the Tory clergy. He tells the for- 
mer, « Although they have no religion at all, but 
resolve to change with every wind and tide, yet they 
ought to have compassion on their countrymen and 
kindred.” Then he applies himself to the Tory 
clergj', assures them that “the fires revived in 
Smithfield and all over the nation will have no 
amiable view, but least of ail to them, who, if they 
have any principles at all, muat be turned out of 
their livings, leafe their families, be hunted from 
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place to place into parts beyond the seas, and meet 
with that contempt with which they treated foreign- 
ers who took sanctuary among us.** 

This requires a recapitulation, with some remarks. 
First, 1 do affirm that in every hundred of professed 
atheists, deists, and socinians in the kingdom, nine- 
ty-nine at least are stanch thorough-paced iVhigs, 
entirely agreeing with his lordship in politics and 
discipline ; and therefore will venture all the fires of‘ 
hell, rather than singe one hair of their beards in 
Smithfirld. Secondly, I do likewise affirm that 
those whom we usually understand by the appella- 
tion of Tory or high-church clergy were the great- 
est sticklers against (he exorbitant proceedings of 
king James II., the best writers against popery, and 
the most exemplary sufferers for the established re- 
ligion. Thirdly, I do pronounce it to be a most 
false and infamous scandal upon the nation in ge- 
neral, an4 on tlie clergy in particular, to reproach 
them for ** treating foreigners wifh haughtiness and 
contempt.*’ The French huguenots are many 
thousand witnesses to the contrary ; and 1 wish they 
deserved the thousandtli part of the good treatment 
they have received. 

Ijostly, I observe that the author of a paper 
called ** Tho Englishman'* has run into the same 
cant, gravely advising the whole body of the clergy 
not to bring in popoty' ; because that will put them 
under a necessity of parting with their w'ives, or 
losing their livings. 

The bulk of the kingdom, both clergy and laity, 
happen to differ extremely from this prelate in many 
principles both of politics and religion. Now I ask 
whether, if any man of them had signed his name to 
a system of atheism or popery, he could have argued 
with them otherwise than he does 1 or, if I should 
write a grave letter to his lordship with the same 
advice, taking it for granted that he was half an 
atheist and half a papist, and conjuring him by all 
he held dear to have compassion upon all those who 
believed a God, ‘‘not to revive the fires in Smith- 
field; (hat he must either foifeit his bishopric, or 
not marry a fourth wife,** — I ask whether he woi^ 
not think 1 intended him the highest injury and 
affront 1 

But as to the Tory laity, he gives them up in a 
lump for abandoned atheists ; they arc a set of men 
so “ impiously corrupted in the point of religion that 
no scene of cruelty can fright (hem from leaping into 
it (popery), and perhaps acting such a part in it as 
may be assigned them.** therefore despairs of 
influencing them by any topics drawn from religion 
or compassion, and advances the consideration of 
interest as the only powerful argument to persuade 
them against popery. 

What he offers upon this head is so very amazing 
from a Christian, a clei^man, and a prelate of the 
church of England, tliat I must in iny own imagina- 
tion strip him of those three capacities, and put him 
among the number of that set of men he mentions 
in the paragraph before ; q;r else it will be impossible 
to shape out an answer. 

His lordship, in order to dissuade the Tories from 
their design of bringing in popery, tells them, “ how 
valuable a part of the whole soil of England, the 
abbey-lands, the estates of the bishops, of the cathe- 
drals, and the tithes are how difficult such a re- 
sumption would be to many families ; “ yet all these 
must be thrown up ; for sacrilege in the church of 
Rome is a mortal sin.** I desire it may be observed 
what a jumble here is made of ecclesiastical revenues, 
as if they were all upon the same foot, were alienated 
with equal Justice, and the clergy had no more rea- 
son to complain of the one than the other ; whereas 


the four branches mentioned by him are of very 
different consideration. If I might venture to guess 
the opinion of the clergy upon this matter, I believe 
they could wish that some small part ^f the abbey- 
lands had been applied to the augmentation of poor 
bishoprics ; and a very few acres to serve for glebes 
in those parishes where there are none ; after which 
I think they would not repine that the Uiity should 
possess the rest. If the estates of some bishops and 
cathedrals were exorbitant before the Reformation, I 
believe the present clergy’s wishes reach no further 
than that some reasonable temper had been used in- 
stead of paring them to the quick. But as to the 
tithes, without examining whether they be of divine 
institution, I conceive there is hardly one of that 
sacred order in England, and very few even among 
the laity who love the church, who will not allow 
the misapplying of those revenues to secular persons 
to have been at first a most flagrant act of injustice 
and oppression; although, at the same time, God 
forbid they should be restored any other way than 
by gradual purchase, by the consent of those who 
are now the lawful possessors, or by the piety and 
generosity of such worthy spirits as this nation some- 
times produces. The bishop knows very well that 
the application of tithes to the maintenance of mo- 
nasteries was a scandalous usurpation, even in pop- 
ish times ; that the monks usually sent out some of 
their fraternity to supply the cures ; and that when 
the monasteries were granted away by Henry VlII. 
the parishes were left destilute, or very meanly pro- 
vided, of any maintenance for a pastor. So tnat in 
many ]>laccs the whole ecclesiastical dues, even to 
mortuaries, Easter-offerings, and the like, are in lay 
hands, and the incumbent lies wholly at the mercy 
of his patron for his daily bread. By these means 
there are several hundred parishes in England under 
twenty pounds a-year, and many under ten. 1 take 
his lordship’s bishopric to be worth near 2500f. an- 
nual income : and 1 wil l engage, at half a year's 
waniing, to find 4ilTir"kbove a hundred beneficed 
clerg}men who have not so much among them all to 
support themselves and their families ; most of th'ftn 
orthodox, of good life and conversation, as loth to 
see the fires kindled in Smithfield as his lordship, 
and at least as ready to face them under a popish 
persecution. But nothing is so hard for those who 
abound in riches as to conceive how others can be 
in want. How can the neighbouring vicar feel cold 
or hunger while my lord is seated by a good fire in 
the warmest room of his palace with a dozen dishes 
before him 1 I remember one other prelate much of 
the same slamp, who, when his clergy would men- 
tion their wishes that some act of parliament might 
be thought of for the good of the church, would say. 

“ Gentlemen, we are very well as we arc ; if tifcfU 
would let us alone, we should ask no more.** * 

“ Sacrilege,** says my lord, “ in the church of 
Rome is a mortal sin ;’* and is it only so in the 
church of Rome 1 or is it but a venial sin in the 
church of England t Our litany calls i/omication a 
deadly sin ; and I would appeal \o his lordship for 
fifty years past, whether he thought th|t or sacrilege 
the deadliest 1 To make light of auch»a sin, at the 
same moment that be is frightening us from an idol- 
atrous religion, should seem not very consistent. 

“ Thou tliat sayest a man should not commit adul- 
tery, dost thou commit adultery 1 Thou that abhor* 
rest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege V* 

To, smooth the way for the return of popery in 
queen Mary's time, the grantees were confirm^ by 
the pope in the posilbssion of the abbey-lands. But 
the bishop tells us that “ this confirmation was 
fraudulent and intalid.*’ I shall believe U to be so^ 
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although I happen (o read it in his lordship’s His- 
tory, But be adds ** that, although the confirmation 
had been good, the priests would have got their laud 
again by th&e two methods ; first, the statute of 
mortmain was repealed for twenty years ; in which 
time, no doubt, they reckoned they would recover 
the best part of what they had lost ; beside that en- 
gaging thee clergy to renew no leases was a thing 
entirely in their own power ; and this in. forty years* 
time would raise their revenues to b^ about ten 
times their present value.’* These two expedients 
for increasing the revenues of the church he repre- 
Bents as pernicious designs, fit only to be practised 
in times of popery, and such as the laity ought never 
to consent to ; whence, and from what he said before 
about tithes, his lordship has freely declared his 
opinion that the clergy are rich enough, and that the 
least addition to their subsistence would be a step 
toward popery. Now it happens that the two only 
methods which could be thought on, with any pro- 
bability of success, toward some reasonable augment- 
ation of ecclesiastical revenues, are^cre rejected by 
a bishop as a means for introducing popery, and the 
nation publicly warned against them ; whereas tlie 
continuance of the statute of mortmain in full force, 
after the church had been so terribly stripped, ap- 
peared to her majesty and the kingdom awery un- 
necessary hardship ; upon which account it was at^ 
several times relaxed by the legislature. Now, as 
the relaxation of that statute is manifestly one of the 
reasons which gives the bishop those terrible appre- 
hensions of popery coming on us; so 1 conceive 
another ground of his fears is the remission of the 
first-fruits and tenths. But where the inclination to 
popery lay, whether in her majesty who proposed 
this benefaction, the parliament which confirmed, 
or the clergy who accepted it, his lordship has not 
thought fit to determine. 

The other popish expedient for augmenting church 
revenues is, ** engamng the clergy to renew no 
leases.” Several of the most c^miient clergymen 
have assured me that nothing has been more wished 
fofH)y good men than a law to prevent bishops, at 
least, from setting leases for lives. I could name ten 
bishoprics in England whose reveihies one witli 
another do not amount to 600f. a-year for each ; 
and if his lordship’s, for instance, would be above 
ten times the value when the lives are expired, 1 
should think the overplus would not be ill disposed 
toward an augmentation of such as are now shame- 
fully poor. But I do assert that such an expedient 
was not always thought popish and dangerous by 
this right reverend historian. 1 have had the honour 
formerly to converse with him ; and he has told me 
several years ago that he lamented extremely the 
• •npHTer which bimops had of letting leases for lives ; 
whereby, at he siud, they were utterly deprived of 
raising their revenues, whatever alterations might 
happen in the value of money by length of time. I 
think the reproach of betraying private conversation 
' will not upon this account be laid to my charge. 
Neither do 1 believe he would have changed his 
opinion upon.any score, but to take up another more 
agreeable to we maxims of his party, ** that the least 
addition of property to the church is- one step toward 

^The bishop goes on with much earnestness and 
prolixity to prove that the pope’s confirmation of the 
church-lands to those who held them by king Hen- 
ry's donation was null and fraudulent : which is a 
point that 1 believe no protestant in England would 
^ve threepence to have his chpii^e whether it should 
be tw or false : it might , iudbei^ serve as a passage 
history, among a thousand other instances, to 


detect the knavery of the court of Borne ; but 1 ask, 
where could be the use of it in this introduction f 
or why all this haste in publishing it at this junc- 
ture, and so out of all method apart, and before the 
work itself T He gives his reasons in very plain 
terms ; we are now, it seems, in more danger of 
popery than toward the ^d of king Charles II.’s 
reign. That set of men (the Tories) is so impiously 
corrupted in the point of religion, that no scene of 
cruelty can frighten them from leapuig into it, and 
perhaps from acting such a part in it as may be 
assigned them.” He doubts whether the high- 
church clergy liave any principles, and therefore will 
be ready to turn off their wives, and look on the fires 
kindled in Smithfield as an amiable ^iew. These 
are the facts he all along takes for granted, and 
argues accordingly. Therefore, in dcsjiair of dis- 
suading the nobility and gentry of the land from in- 
troducing popery, by any motives of honours religion, 
alliance, or mercy, ne assures them **That the pope 
has not duly confirmed their titles to the church- 
lands in their possession which therefore must be 
infallibly restored as soon as that religion is esta- 
blished among us. 

Thus, in his lordship’s opinion, there is nothing 
wanting to make the majority of the kingdom, both 
for number, quality, and possession, immediately 
embrace popery, except a “firm bull from the 
pope,” to secure the abbey and other churcli lands 
and tithes to the present proprietors and their heirs ; 
if this only difficulty could now be adjusted the pre- 
tender would be restored next session, the two 
houses reconciled to the church of Rome against 
Easter term, and th6 fires lighted in Smithfield by 
Midsummer. Such horrible calumnies against a na- 
tion are not the less injurious to decency, good-nature, 
truth, honour, and religion, because they may be 
vented with safety ; and I will appeal to any reader 
of common understanding whether this he not the 
most natural and necessary deduction from the pas- 
sages 1 have cited and referred to. 

Yet all this is but friendly dealing in comparison 
wj^h what he affords the clergy upon the same ar- 
ticle. He supposes that whole reverend body who 
differ from him in principles of church or state, so 
far from disliking popery upon the above-mentioned 
motives of perjury, ” quitting their wives or burning 
their relations,” that the hopes of “enjoying the 
abbey-lands” would soon bear down all such con- 
siderations and be an effectual incitement to their 
perversion ; and so Ife, goes gravely on, as with the 
only argument which he thinks can have any force, 
to assure them that the “ parochial priests in Ro- 
man catholic countries are much poorer than in 
ours ; the several orders of regulars and the magni- 
ficence of their church devouring all their treasure 
and by consequence “ their hopes are vain of ex- 
pecting to be richer after the introduction of 
popery.” 

But, after all, his lordship despairs that even this 
argument will have any fqrce with our abominable 
clergy ; because, to use his own words, ** They are 
an insensible and degenerate race, who are thinking 
of nothing hut their present advantages ; and ao tliat 
they may now support a luxurious and brutal course 
of irregular and voluptuous practices, they are easily 
Hired to betray their religion, to sell their country, 
and give up that liberty and those properties which 
are the present felicities and glories of this nation.” 

He seems to reckon all these evils as matters fully 
determined on, and therefore falls into the last usual 
form of despair, by threatening the authors of these 
miseries with “lasting infamy, and the curses of 
poateiity upon perfidious betrayers of their truau*’ 
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Let me turn this paragraph into vulgar language, 
for the use of the poor ; and strictly adhere to the 
sense of the words. I believe it may be faithfully 
translated in the following manner : ** The bulk of 
the clergy and one>thlrd of the bishops are stupid 
sons of whores, who think of nothing but getting 
money as soon as they can ; if they may but procure 
enough to supply them in gluttony, drunkenness, 
and whoring, they are ready to turn traitors to God 
and their country, and make their fellow-subjects 
slaves.** The rest of the period, about threatening 
infamy and the curses of posterity upon such dogs 
and villains, may stand as it does in the bishop's 
own phrase ; and so make the paragraph all of a piece. 

I will engage, on the other side, to paraphrase all 
the rogues and rascals in the Englishman, so as 
to bring them up exactly to his lordship's style ; but, 
for my own part, I much prefer the plain Billings- 
gate way of calling names, because it expresses our 
meaning full as well, and would save abundance of 
time which is lost by circumlocution ; so, for in- 
stance, John Dunton, who is retained on the same 
side with the bishop, calls my lord -treasurer and 
lord Bolingbroke traitors, whoremongers, and Jacob- 
ites; which three words cost our right reverend 
author thricb as many lines to define them ; and 1 
hope his lordship does not think there is any differ- 
ence in point of morality, whether a man calls me 
traitor in one word or says I am one ** hired to be- 
tray my religion and sell my country.** 

I am not surprised to sec the bishop mention with 
contempt all convocations of the clergy ; for Toland, 
Asgill, Monmouth, Collins, Tiivlal, and others of 
the fraternity, talk the very same language. His 
lordship confesses he is not inclined ** to expect much 
from the assemblies of clergymen.** There lies the 
misfortune ; for if he, and some more of his order, 
would correct tlieir inclinations, a gfcat deal of good 
might be expected from such assemblies ; as much 
as they are now cramped by that submission which 
a corrupt clergy brought upon their innocent suc- 
cessors. He will not deny that his copiousness in 
those matters is, in his own opinion, one of the 
meanest parts of his new work. 1 will agree with 
him, unless he happens to be more copious in any- 
thing else. However, it is not easy to conceive why 
he should be so copious upon a subject he so much 
despises, unless it were to gratify his talent of rail- 
ing at the clergy, in the number of whom he dis- 
dains to be reckoned, because hp is a bishop ; for it 
is a style 1 observed some prelates have fallen into 
of late years, to talk of clergymen as if themselves 
were not of the number. You will read, in many of 
their speeches at Dr. Sacheverel's trial, expressions 
to this or the like effect : My lords, if clergymen 
be suffered,** &c., wherein they seem to have rea- 
son ; and I am pretty confident that a great ma- 
jority of the clergy were heartily inclined to disown 
any relation they had to the managers in lawn. 
However, it was a confounding argument against 
presbytery, that those prflates who are most sus- 
pected to lean that way treated their inferior 
brethren with haughtiness, rigour, and contempt; 
although, to say the truth, nothing better could be 
hoped for; because 1 believe it may pass for a uni-, 
versal rule, that, in every diocese governed by bishopt 
of the Whig ■ species, the clergy (especially the 
poorer sort) are under double discipline, and the' 
laity left to themselves. The opinion of sir Thomas 
More, which he produces to prove ,the ill conse- 
quences or insignificancy of convocations, advances 
no such thing ; bat says, ** If the clergy assembled 
often, and might act as other assemblies of clergy in 
Chiistendoo}, much good might have come ; but the 


misfortune lay in their long disuse, and that in hie 
own and a good part of his father's time they never 
came together, except at the command of the prince/' 

I suppose his lordship thinks there^is some ori-r 
gfhal impediment in the study of divinity, or secret 
incapacity in a gown and cassoc without lawn, vririch 
disqualifies all inferior clergymen flrom debating 
upon subjects of doctrine or (Sscipline in v^he chui^.. 
It is a famous saying of his, ** that he looks upon 
every layman to be an honest man until he is by 
experience ^nvineed to the contrary ; and on every 
clergyman as a knave until he finds him to be an 
honest mac." ^hat opinion then must we have 
of a lower house of convocation ; vrhere, 1 am con^ 
fident, he will hardly find three persons that ever 
convinced him of their honesty, or will ever he at 
the pains to do iti Nay, I am afraid they would 
think such a conviction might be no very advantage- 
ous bargain, to gain the character of an honest man 
with his lordship, and lose it with the rest of the 
world. 

In the famous concordate that was made between 
Francis I. of France and pope Leo X., the bishop 
tells us that ** the king and pope came to a boigain, 
by which they divided the liberties of the Galilean 
church between them, and indeed quite enslaved it" 
He intend in the third part of his History, which 
he is going to publish, ** to open this whole matter 
to the world." In the mean time he mentions some 
ill consequences to the Galilean church from that 
concordate, which are worthy to be observed : **The' 
church of France became a slave, and this change in 
their constitution put an end not only to nfttional 
but even to provincial synods in that kingdom. The 
assemblies of the clergy there meet now only to give 
subsidies," &c. ; and be says, " our nation may see 
by that proceeding what it is to delivelTup the essen- 
tial liberties of a free constitution to a court." 

All 1 can gather from this matter is, that our 
king Henry made ab^qr bargain than his contem- 
porary Francis, wfiorfivided the liberties of the 
church between himself and the pope, while the king 
of England seized them all to himself. But 
comes he to number the want of synods in the Gallican 
church among ^he grievances of that concordate, and 
as a mark of their slavery, since he reckons all con- 
vocations of the clergy in England to be useless and 
dangerous 1 Or what difference in point of liberty 
was there between the Gallican church under 
Francis and the English under Harry 1 For the lat- 
ter was as much a papist as the former, unless in the 
point of obedience to the see of Rome ; and in every 
quality of a good man, or a good prince (except per- 
sonal courage, wherein both were equal), the 
French monarch had the advantage by as many ^ 
grees' as is possible for one man to have dv&ka 
another. • 

Henry YIII. had no manner of intention to 
change religion in his kingdom ; he continued to 
persecute and bum protestants after he had cast off 
the pope's supremacy ; and 1 supposif this seizure 
of ecclesiastical revenues (which Francis never 
tempted) cannot be reckoned as a «(iark of the 
church’s liberty. By the quotation thh bishop sets 
down to show tiA slavery of the French church, he 
represents it as a grievance that " bishops are not 
now elected there as formerly, but wholly appointed 
by the prince ; and that those made by thg eouH 
have been ordinarily the chief advancers of tcblsma, 
heresies, and oppressions of the church.** He cites 
another passage from a Greek writer, dnd plainly 
insinuates that it is jqstly appUcable to her majesty's 
reign: "Princes choose such men to 
(of a bishop) who may be their slaves^ ih eft 
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^ilQ^ 'obBequibtLB to What they pfescribei and may liberty, can look back so tamely ou popery coming 
Be at their met, and have not so much as a theught on them ;** it looks as if they^were bewitched, or that 
^ntraty to their commands/* the devil were in them, to be so negligent. ** It is not 

^ Thpsd4tfe very Bingutar passages for his lordship enough that they resolve not to turn papists them- • 
to jet down, in order to show the dismal consi^ selves ; ^ey ought to awaken all about them, even 
rng i tfee of the Freijch conoOrdSte, by the slavery of the^ molt ignorant and stupid, to apprehend their 
&fr%alUcan eburth Ooin|»arii^ with the freedom of dan^, and to inert themselves with their utmost 
ouM. 1 akail not enter into b tong dispute whether ^ guar^Plainst it and to resist it. If, after 

It Ivere ht religion that bishops should be all their endeavours to prevent it, the corruption of 

diosen by the clergy Or mople, or botlLtogether : 1 the age. and the art and power of our enemies, prove 
believe our author would give his vote for* the se- too hara for us, then, aUl not until then, we must 
cond (whidi, however, would not .Mm' been of mnch submit to the will of God, and be silent; and pre- 
advdntage to himself and somO^^nH 1 could pare ourselves for all the extremity of suffering and 
naam)^;* but 1 ask whether bidio|Nr'are any more of misery,'* with a great deal more of the same strain. 
ethOte^ lit England than in France 1 And the want With due submission to the profound sagadty of 
of syudds are, in his own opinion, rather a blessing this prelate, who can smell popery at five hundred 
Ihiuf a grievance, unless he will affirm that more miles' distance, better than fanaticism Just under his 
gdod can be expected from a popish synod than an nose, I take leave to tell him that this reproof to his 
En^dsh convocation. Did the French dergy ever friends for want of^ zeal, and clamour against popery, 
et^ive a greater blow to their liberties than the sub- slavery, and the pretender, is what £ey have not 
mission made to Henry VllJ. ; or so great a one as deserved. Are the pamphlets and papers daily pub- 
^tbb seizure of their lands 1 The Reformation owed iished by the sublime authors of his party full of 
^ipotbhig to the good intentions of king Henry; he anything else 1 Are not, the queen, the ministers, the 
only an instrument of it (as the logicians speak) majority of^lords and commons, loudly taxed in 
M^oecident; nor does he appear, throughout his print, with this charge against them at full length! Is 
t wlmle reign, to have had any other views Jkan those it not the perpetual echo of every Whig coffeehouse 
of j^tifying his insatiable love of powe^ cruelty, and club t Have they not quartered popery and the 
'tpj^ression, and other irregular appetites. But thi^ pretender upon the peace and treaty of commerce ; 
Ijfjfkgdom, as well as many other parts of Europe, upon the possessing, and quieting, and keeping, and 
at tb^ time, generally weary of the corruptions demolishing of Dunkirk! Have they not clamoured 
ig^id^Csitiopsof the Roman court and church; and because the pretender continued in Franpe, and be- 
^iM^bsed to receive those doctrines which Luther cause he left it ! Have they not reported that the 
foHpwers had universally spread. Cranmer town swarmed with many thousand papists ; when 
Cromwell, and others of the court, upon search there were never found so few of that 
ii^'iwsrctly embrace the Reformation ; and the religion in it before ! If a clergyman preaches obe- 
'Ijj^igf&lbTogal dng the pope's supremacy made the dience to the higher powers, is he not immediately 
people in gemral run into the new doctrine with traduced as a papist ! Can mortal man do more ! To 
greifer freedom, because they hoped to be supported deal plainly, my, lord,, your friends are not strong 
in it hy^he authority and example of their prince ; enough yet to make an insurrection, and it is un- 
who dillkppointcd them so he made no other reasonable to expect one from them until their 

step thatt rejecting the pope's siipremacy, as a clog neighbours be ready. 

u^n hJb own power and passions, but retained My lord, I have a little seriousness at heart upon 
cwry corruption besides, and became a cruel per- tlks point, where your lordship affects to show so 
secutor, as well of those who denied his own su- much. When you can prove tliat one single word 
premacy as of all others who professed, any protest- has ever dropped from any minister of state, in 
apjt dCctrine.^ Neitlier has anything disgusted me public or private, in favour of the pretender or his 
more in reading the histories of those times than to cause ; Avhen you can make it appear that in the 
zee one of the worst princes of any age or country course of this administration, since tlie queen thought 
celebrated as an instrument in that glorious work of ^ fit to change her servants, there has one step been 
tbe Reformation. ^ made towaM weakening the Hanover title, or giving 

The bishop, having gone over all the matters that the least countenance Vo any other whatsoever ; then, 
properly fall within his introduction, proceeds to and not until then, go dry your chaff and stubble, give 
expostulate with several sorts of people : first, with fire to the zeal of your faction, and reproach them 
protestants who are no^ Christians — such as atheists, with lukewarmness. , 

o^ts, freethinkers, and the like enemies to christi- Fourthly, the bishop applies himself to tbe. Tories 
jSuy : but these he treats with the tenderness of a in general ; taking it ror granted, after his charitable 
friend, because they are all of them of sound Whig manner, that they are all ready prepared tointr^uee 
principles in church and state. However, to do him popery. He puts an excuse into their mouths* by 
Justice, he lightly touches some old topics for the which they would endeavour to justify their chahiga 
truth of the gospel *, and concludes by ** wishing of religion : ** Popery is not what it was before the 
that the freeBiinkprs would consider well if (Anp- Reformation : things are itbwmueh mended, and fur- 
Ueet whether) they think it possible to bring a na- t^er corrections might be expected ^ we would 
tlon to be without any religion at all ; and what the enter into a treaty with them; in particular, they 
consequence# of that may pro^ ^ and in case see the error of proceeding severely with heretics ; 
they allow the negative, he givA it clearly for so that there is no reoMn to apprehend the returns of 
Christianity. such cruelties as were praetiseo an^iad ahalf ago/f 

Secondly, he applies himself (it I take his mean- This, he assures us, is a plea by the Tories 

hug right) to Christian papists, **who have a taste of in defence of themselves for golhg about at this 
Imrty ;** and desires them to ** oOmpOre the absurdity juncture to establish the popilk rewon wong us : 
of their own religion with the reasonableness 6f tbe What aigument does h# hring'^,t6^rdtil?uie fact 
reformed agahut which, as gpod luck would have itself! 

he U somewhat Igatnzt hia qwn Nflhqmiaj 

having tasted the bf ’^proteatallt 





OF ^ARUM'S HrrEODUCTION. 


Nothing hnt thii tedious Introduction, wherein he 
8u)){>osea it all aldng as arthing granted. That there 
might a perfei^ union in the whole christiai|« 
church is a blessing which eyery g<;|od man fishes, 
but no reasonable man can hope. That the more 
poliie Roman catholics haye,'in seyo^l plac^ giyen 
up some of their superstitious fopjmriea, particularly 
concerning legends, relics, and ttawke, is Vhat no-^ 
body denies. But the material ^Sito in difi^nce^ 
between us and them are uniycrsally retained and 
asserted in all their cont^ersud writings. A^nd if 
his lordship really thinks mt eyery man who differs 
from him, under the name of a Tory, in some church 
and state opinions, is ready to belieye transubstantia*- 
tion, purgatory, the infallibility of pope or councils, 
to worship saints and angels, and the like, I can 

S pray God to enlighten his understanding, or 
In hia heart the first principles of charity ; a 
yirtue which some people ought not by any means 
wholly to renounce, because it covers a multitude of 
sins. 

Fifthly, the bishop applies himself to his own 
party in both houses of parliament, whom he exhorts 
to “ guard their religion and liberty against all danger, 
at what distance soever it may appear. If they are 
absent and reniss on critical occasions;*’ that is to 
say, if they do not attend close next sessions, to vote 
upon all occasions whatever against the proceedings 
of the queen and her ministry ; “ or if any views of 
advantage to themselves prevail on them :** in other 
words, if any of thtm vote for the bill of commerce, 
in hopes of a place or a pension, a title or a garter; 
“ God may work a deliverance for us another way** 
Xthat is to say, by inviting Uie iJutch) ; but they 
and their families,** t. e. ^ose who are negligent or 
revolters, ** shall perish ;** by which is meant they 
shall be hanged, as well as the present ministry ana 
their abettors, as soon as we recover our power ; 
** because they let in idolatry, superstition, and 
tyrantty ;** because they stood by and suffered the 
peace to be made, the bill of commerce to pass, and 
Dunkirk to lie undemoUshed longer than we expected, 
without raising a rebellion. ^ 

His last application is to the Tory clergy, a parcel 
of ** blind, ignorant, dumb, sleeping, greedy, drunken 
dogs.** A pretty artful episcopal method is this, of 
calling his brethren as many injurious names as he 
pleases. It is but quoting a text of Scripture, where 
the 'eharactenf of evil men are described, and tlie 
thing is done : and at the same time the appearances 
of piety and devotion preserved; I would engage, 
with the help of a good Concordance and the liberty 
of perverting holy to find out as many injuri- 
ous appellations as the Englishman throws out in 
^ any of his politic papers,, and apply them to those 
pei^ons ** who call good evil, and evil good ; to those 
who cry without cause, < Every man to his tent, 
O Ismeir and to those who curse the queen in their 
hearts !*’ 

Tliese decent words, he tells us, make up a ** lively 
description of such pastors^ will not study contro- 
versy, nor know the depths of Satan.** He means, 
I suppose, the controversy between us and th» 
papisto ; fbr, ai to the fireetnlnkers and dissenters of 
every denomination, they are some of the best friends 
to^the cause. Now I have he^ told there is a body 
ofthat kind of controversy phbUshed by the London' 
divines, which is not to be matched in the wbrid. I 
believe likewise them is a good number of the 
clergy>at4|)re8ent thoroughly versed in, that study; 
after whlWi 1 cannot but |nve my Judgment, that it 
would be a very idle pastors in general to 

bui^ themeelvea much .ht disputes against popery ; 
It (eiti|f u.'djcy heavy employ^^t of the mind at 


best, especially when tOod be thanked) there it so 
little occasion for it in the generality of parishet 
throughout the kingdom, and must be daily less and 
less, by the just severity of the laws, Uiid the utter 
a#^on of our peoplefrom that idolatrous superstition.' 

If might be so bold as to name those who j^o 
the honour to be of bis lordsMifs party, I 
venture to tell him that pastors have igiich mpre,^’' 
occasion to study controversies against £e. severav^ 
classes of freethinkers and dissenters: the former (t 
beg his Icffdship’s pardon for saying so) being a little 
worse than pa||^i and both of them more danger- 
ous at presenfeajartOMr constitution both in church 
and state. NoHSat 1 think presbytery so Corfupf * 
a system of Christian religion as popery ; I believe 
it is not above one-third as bad: but 1 thinb^eV 
Presbyterians, and their clans of other fanaticsipr^ 
freethinkers and atheists, that dangle after them are/ 
as well inclined to pull down the present establish-" 
ment of monarchy and religion as any set of papists 
in Christendom; and therefore that our dai^Cr| 
as things now stand, is infinitely greater from our, 
protestant enemies; because they are much more*: 
able to ruin us, and full as willing. There ii no ^ 
doubt but that presbytery and a commonwealth 
less formi^ble evils than popery,..! slavery, and fli» ' 
pretenderfRbr if the fanatica were in power, I shohld . 
b^ in more apprehension of being starved than, 
burned. But there are probably in England forty ; 
dissenters of all kinds, including their brethren 
freethinkers, for one papist ; and allowmg one '* 
to be as terrible as three dissenters, it will appefif'blt . 
arithmetic that we are thirteen times andjpm^thtrd' ; 
more in danger of being ruined by the Jattf^ 
the former. 

The other qualification necessary for all pallon; if j 
they will not be blind, ignorant, gr^U^y* drunken 
dogs,” &c., is ** to know the depth of Satan.** T^ls 
is harder than the former ; tlmt a poor gentjenmn 
ought not to be a parson, vicar, or curate of a^arish, 
except he be cunnir^r^an the devil. 1 am afraid 
it will bo difficult to remedy this defect, {or one 
manifest reason, because whoever had only half tllb 
cunning of the devil would never take up with a 
vicarage of tem pounds a-year, ** to live on at his 
ease,** as my lord expresses it, but seek out for somo 
better livelihood. His Lordship is of a nation very 
much distinguished for that quality of cunning 
.^although they have a great many better), and 1 
think he was never accused for wanting his share. 
However, upon a trial of skill, 1 womd veuture 
to lay six to four on the devil’s side, who must 
be aUowed to be at least, the older practitioner. 
Telling truth shames him, and resistance makes him 
fly : but to attempt outwitting him is to fight him 
at his own weapon, and consequently no cunning 
all. Another thing I would observe is, that a mans, 
may be ** in the depths of Satan'* without knowing 
them all ; and such a man may be so far in Satan's 
depths as to be out of his own. One of the depths 
of Satan is to counterfeit an angel of AnoUieri^ ^ 
1 believe, is to stir up thp people agAinst their govern- > 
ors by false suggestions of danger, third 
be a prompter to false brethren, and to^end wplyes 
about in sheep’a clothing. SometitCjm he send# 
Jesuits about England in die habit and cantof fmm-., 
tics; at other times, he has fanatic missionuies. fpi 
the habits of • 1 shall mention, but. 

more of Satan’s depths— for I confess 1 know 
the hundredth part of them— and that is, tfit efnplb;jf 
his emissaries in crying out against remote/ iipaf, 
mnary dangers, by which we may be talj^e^oft ftett 
defending ourselves aglinst tboM ioam 
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But hi8 lordship draws toward a conclusion, and 
bids us ** look about to consider the danger we are in 
before it is too late for he assures us we are already 
•• going into*' some of the worst parts of popery ;** 
like the man who was so much in haste for his new 
coat, that he put it on the wrong side out. Auri- 
cular confession, priestly absolution, and the sacrifice 
of the macs," ha^e made great progress in England, 
and nobody has obsenred it ; seyei^ other ** popish 
points are carried higher with us than by the priests 
themseWes ;** and somebody it seems had the “ impu- 
dence to propose a union with the Gallican church.’* 
I hare inde^ heard that Mr. Lesley published a 
discourse to that purpose, which I have never seen ; 
nor do I perceive the evil in proposing a union between 
any two churches in Christendom. Without doubt, 
Mr. Lesley is most unhappily misled in his politics ; 
but if he be the author of the late tract against popery, 
he has given the world such a proof of his sound- 
ness in religion as many a bishop ought to be proud 
of. 1 never saw the gentleman in my life : 1 know 
he is the son of a great and excellent prelate, who, 
upon several accounts, was one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of his age. Mr. Lesley has written 
many useful discourses upon several subjects, and 
has so well deserved of the Christian rdjigion, and 
the church of England in particular, tharto accuse 
him of ** impudence for proposing a union” in twp 
very different faiths, is a style which I hope few will 
imitate. 1 detest Mr. Lesley's political principles 
as much as his lordship can do for his heart ; but 
I verily believe he acts from a mistaken conscience, 
and therefore I distinguish between the principles 
and the person. However, it is some mortification 
to me, when I see an avowed nonjuror contribute 
more to the confounding of popery than could ever 
be done by a hundred thousand such introductions 
as this. 

His lordship ends with discovering a small ray of 
comfort. ’’ God be thankejj, there are many among 
us that stand upon the watc1i?t9Hcr, and that give 
fgjthful warning; that stand in the breach, and 
make themselves a wall for their church and coun- 
try ; that cry to God day and night, and lie in the 
dust mourning before him, to avert those judgments 
that seem to hasten toward us. They search into 
the mystery of iniquity that is working among us, 
and acquaint themselves with that mass of corrup- 
tion that is in popery.” He prays ” that the num<^* 
ber of these may increase, and that he may be of 
that number, ready either to die in peace, or to seal 
that doctrine he has been preaching above fifty 
years with his blood.” This being his last para- 
graph, I have made bold to transcribe the most im- 
it parts of it. His desi^ is to end, after the 
ir of orators, with leaving the strongest im- 
pression possible upon the minds of his hearers. A 
great breach is made ; ” the mystery of popish ini- 
quity is working among us ; may God avert those 
judgments that are hastening toward us ! 1 am an 
old man, aepres^her above fifty years, and I now 
expect and am ready to die a martyr for the doc- 
trines I have preached.” What an amiable idea 
does he herfi leave upon our minds of her majesty 
and her government! He has bdhn poring so long 
upon Fox's Book of Martvrs, that he imagines him- 
self living in the reign of queen Mary, and is re- 
solved to set up for a knight-errant against popery. 
Upon the supposition of his being in earnest (which 
I am sure he is not), it would require but*a very 
little more heat of imagination to make a history of 
such a knight's adventures. What would he say to 
Imhold the fires kindled in fimithfield and all over 
the town on the 17th of November; to behold the 


pope home in triumph on the shoulders of the peo- 
ple, with a cardinal on the one side and the pre- 
tender on the other 1 He would never believe it 
was queen Elizabeth’s day, but that of her persecut- 
ing sister : in short, how easily might a windmill be 
taken for the whore of Babylon, and a puppet-show 
for a popish procession ! , 

But enthusiasm is none of his lordship’s faculty. 
I am inclined to believe he might be melancholy 
enough when he writ this Introduction. The de- 
spair at his age of seeing a faction restored, to 
which he had sacrificed so great a part of his life ; 
the little success he can hope for in case he should 
resume those high-church principles in defence of 
which he first employed his pen ; no visible expecta- 
tion of removing to Famham or Lambeth; and, 
lastly, the misfortune of being hated by every one 
who either wears the habit or values the profession 
of a clergyman ; — ^no wonder such a spirit, in such 
a situation, is provoked beyond the regards of truth, 
decency, religion, or self-conviction. To do him 
justice, he seems to have nothing else left but to 
cry out, halters, gibbets, fagots, inquisition, popery, 
slavery, and the pretender. But in the mean time 
he little considers what a world of mischief he does 
to his cause. It is very convenient for* the present 
designs of that faction to spread the opinion of our 
immediate danger from popery and the pretender. 
His directors therefore ought, in my humble opi- 
nion, to have employed his lordship in publishing a 
book, wherein he should have affirmed, by the most 
solemn asseverations, that all things were safe and 
well ; for the world has contracted so strong a habit 
of believing him backward, that I am confident nine 
parts in ten of those who have read or heard of his 
Introduction have slept in greater security ever 
since. It is like the melancholy tone of a watch- 
man at midnight, who thumps with his pole as 
if some thief were breaking in ; but you know by 
the noise that the door is fast. 

However, he *' thanks God there are many among 
us who stand in the breach.” I believe they may ; 
ig is a breach of their own making, and they design 
to come forward, and storm, and plunder, if they be 
not driven back. ” They make themselves a wall 
for their church and country.” A south wall, 1 
suppose, for all the best fruit of the church and 
country to be nailed on. Let us examine this meta- 
phor. The wall of our church and country is built 
of those who love the constitution in both ; our do- 
mestic enemies un&ormine some parts of the wall, 
and place themselves in the breach, and then they 
cry, “We are the wall I” We do not like such 
patchwork; they build with untempered mor- 
tar r nor can they ever cement with us till they get 
better materials and better workmen. God keep 
us from having our breaches made up with such 
rubbish! ”They stand upon the watch-tower!” 
they are indeed pragmatical enough to do so ; but 
who assigned them that post, to give us false intelli- 
gence, to alarm us with ^ftilse dangers, and send us 
to defend one gate while their accomplices are 
breaking in at another! **They cry to God, day 
and night, to avert the Judgment of popery which 
seems to hasten toward us.” Then 1 a^rm they 
^are hypocrites by day, and fllthv dreamers by night : 
when they unto4lim. He will not hear them ; for 
they cry against the| plainest dictates of their own 
conscience, reason, and belief. 

But, lastly, ” They lie in the dust mourning be- 
fore him.” Hang me if I believe that, unless it be 
figuratively spoken. But, suppose it to be true, 
why do **they lie in the dustt” Because they 
love to raise it* For what do ^’they mourn t” 
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Why, for power, wealth, and places. There let the 
enemies of the queen, and monarchy, and the 
church, lie and mourn, and lick the dust like ser- 
pents, till they arc truly sensible of their ingratitude, 
falsehood, disobedience, slander, blasphemy, sedi- 
tion, and every evil work. 

I cannot find in my h^art to conclude without 
offering his lordship a little humble advice upon 
some certain points. 

First, 1 would advise him, if it be not too late in 
his life, to endeavour a little at mending his stylo, 
which is mighty defective in the circumstances of 
grammar, propriety, politeness, and smoothness. I 
fancied at first it might be owing to the prevalence 
of his passion, as people sputter out nonsense for 
haste when they are in a rage. And, indeed, I be- 
lieve this piece before me has received some addi- 
tional imperfections from that occasion. But who- 
ever has heard his sermons, or read his other tracts, 
will find him very unhappy in the choice and dispo- 
sitiou of his words, and, for want of variety, repeat- 
ing them, especially the particles, in a manner very 
grating to an English ear. But I confine myself to 
this Introduction as his last work, where, endea- 
vouring at rhetorical fiowers, he gives us only bunches 
of thistles : of which I could present the reader with 
a plentiful crop ; but I refer him to every page and 
line of the pamphlet itself. 

Secondly, I would most humbly advise his lord- 
ship to examine a little into the nature of truth, and 
sometimes to hear what she says. 1 shall produce 
two instances among a hundred. When be asserts 
that wc arc ** now in more darigev of popery than 
toward the end of king Charles ll.’s reign,** and 
gives the broadest hints that the queen, the ministry, 
the parliament, and the clergy, are just going to 
introduce it, I desire to know whether he really 
thinks Truth is of his side, or whether he be not sure 
she is against him 1 If the latter, then Truth and he 
will be found in two different stories ; and which 
are wc to believe t Again, when he gravely advises 
the Tories not to ** light the fires in Smithfield,** 
and goes on in twenty places already quoted, as ir 
the bargain was made for popery and slavery to 
enter, I ask again whether he has rightly consi- 
dered the nature of truth t 1 desire to put a parallel 
case. Suppose his lordship should take it into 
his fancy to write and publish a letter to any gen- 
tleman of no infamous character for his religion or 
morals, and there advise him with great earnest- 
ness not to rob or fire churches, ravish his daugh- 
ter, or murder his father ; show him the sin and the 
danger of these enormities; that, if he flattered 
himself he could escape in disguise, or bribe his 
Jury, he was grievously mistaken; that he must, in 
all probability, forfeit his goods and chattels, die an 
ignominious death, and be cursed by posterity; — 
would not such a gentleman justly think himself 
highly Injured, although his Lordship did not affirm 
that the said gentleman had picklocks or combustibles 
ready ; that he had attemi^ed his daughter, and 
drawn his sword against his father in order to stab 
him ; whereas, in the other case, this writer affirms 
over and over that all attempts for introducing po- 
pery and slavery are already made, the whole busi- 
ness concerted, and that little 1 q| 8 than a miracle* 
can prevent our ruin. ^ 

Thirdly, I could heartily wish nis lordship would 
not undertake to charge the opinions of one or two, 
and those probably nonjurors, upon the whole body 
of the nation that differs fibm him. Mr. Lesley 
writ a ** Proposal for a Union with the Gallican 
(/hurch somebody else has ** carried the necessity 


of priesthood in the point of baptism further than 
popery :** a third has asserted the independency of 
the church on the state, and in maqy things ar- 
raigned the supremacy of the croAvn;*’ then he 
speaks in a dubious insinuating way, as if some Other 
popish tenets had been already ^vanced ; and at 
last concludes in this affected strain of .despondency; 
« What will all these things end ini and on wha# 
design are they driven 1 Alas, it is too vihble !** It 
is as clear as the sun that these authors are encou- 
raged by the ministry with a design to bring in 
popery ; and in popery all these things will end. 

I never was so uncharitable as to believe that the 
whole party, of which his lordship professes himself 
a member, had a real formed design of establishing 
atheism among us. The reason why the Whigs 
have taken the atheists or freethinkers into their 
body is, because they wholly agree in their political 
scheme, and differ very little in church power 
and discipline. However, 1 could turn the argu- 
ment against his lordship with very great advantage, 
by quoting passages from fifty pamphlets, wholly 
made up of whiggism and atheism, and then con- 
clude, ** What will all these things end in 1 and on 
what design are they driven 1 Alas, it is too visible!** 

Lastly, l^ould beg his lordship not to be so ex- 
ceedingly outrageous upon the memory of the dead ; 
because it is highly probable that in a very short 
time he will be one of the number. He has, in 
plain words, given Mr. Wharton the character of a 
most malicious, revengeful, treacherouS| lying, mer- 
cenary villain. To which I shall only say, that the 
direct reverse of this amiable description is what 
appears from the works of that most learned divine, 
and from the accounts given me by those who kue^y 
him much better than the bishop seems to have 
done. I meddle not with tlie moral part of his 
treatment. God Almighty forgive his lordship this 
manner of revenging himself! and then there will 
be but little consequetr from an accusation which 
the dead cannot fern, and which none of the living 
will believe. • 


THE 

IMPORTANCE OF THE GUARDIAN 

CONSIDERED, 

IN A SECOND LETTER TO THE BAILIFF OP 
STOCKBRIDGE. 

BY A FRIEND OF MR. STEELE. 

Tm original edition of this tract was becomo so exceodingly 
scarce that the present editor in vain advertised for a copy 
it in roost of the public papers for many months, and obtajuea*^ 
it at lost by an unex^ted accident. — Though we have no • 
positive evidence to ascribe it to Swift, yet there are circam- 
stances equal to decisive testimony. It is enumerated in the 
Examiner among other pieces which were certainly written by 
him. and which are sepiirated from those of other writers in a 
manner which appears intended to prevent thdr being con- 
founded with the works of inferior autliors.* Butliere we must 
lament the interruption of the Journal to Stella, which in 
several insUnoes has so decisively ascertainetUthtfse pieces 
which we at first only conjectured to be Swift's fhom their be- 
ing classed in the attpre-desoribed manner. Not one tract, 
however, has been thus admitted, that bears not the internal 
marka of its author ; the few which appeared auspicious being 
stiU ermsigned to obscurity. Our author went to Ireland in 
Juno 1713, to take possession of his deanery, but returned to 
London in September : and it is certain that the following 
winter produced some of the most excellent pieces, boili in 
prose andVerso, which arc to be found in his whole works.— 
.Sinci* tlie preceding note was written, the volume of the dean's 
Tracts, noticed at n. 337, under Remarks on a Letter to the 
Seven Lords, See,, confirms the coajecturo of this letter being 
the genuine productUm of the deaa . 

2 a 2V‘ 
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THE IMPORTANCE 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

Mr. Steelr, in his “ Letter of the Bailiff of Stock- 
bridge/* has^ given us leave “ to treat him as we think 
fit, as he is our brother scribbler ; but not to attack 
him as an honest man/* p. 40. That is to say, he 
allows us to be his critics, but not his answerers ; 
and he is altogether in the right, for there is in his 
letter mucfii to be criticised and little to be answered. 
The situation and importance of Dunkirk are pretty 
well known. Mons. Tugglie’a memorial, published 
and handed about by the Whigs, is allowed to be a 
very trifling paper ; and as to the immediate demo- 
lishmeut of that to^vn, Mr. Steele pretends to offer 
no other argument but the expectations of the people, 
which is a figurative speech, naming the tenth part 
for the whole, as Bradshaw told king Charles 1. that 
the people of England expected justice against him. 

I have therefore entered very little into the subject 
he pretends to treat, but have considered his pam- 
phlet partly as a critic and partly as a commentator, 
which I think is “ to treat him only as my brother 
scribbler,*’ according to the permission he has gra- 
ciously allowed me. 

TO ThFwORSHIPFUL MR. JOHN SNOW. 

BAILIFF OP STOCKUlllDGE. 

Sir, — I have just been reading a twelvepenny pam- 
phlet about Dunkirk, addressed to your worship 
from one of your intended representatives, and I find 
several passages in it which want explanation, espe- 
cially to you in the country, for we in town have a 
way of talking and writing which is very little un- 
derstood beyond the bills of mortality. I have there- 
fore made bold to send }ou here a second letter, by 
way of comment upon the former. 

In order to this, **you, Mr. Bailiff, and at the 
same time the whole borough,” may please to take 
notice that London writers often put titles to their 
papers and pamphlets which have little or no refer- 
ence to the main design of the W’ork ; so, for instance, 
you will observe in readin^^^^il^t the letter called 
“ The Importance of Dunkirk” is wholly taken up 
«a showing you the importance 6f Mr. Steele, wherein 
it was indeed reasonable your borough should be 
informed, which had chosen him to yepresent them. 

1 would therefore place the importance of this 
gentleman before )ou in a clearer light than he has 
given himself the trouble to do, w'ithout running 
into his early history, because I owe him no malice. 

Mr. Steele is author of two tolerable plays, or dl 
least of the greatest part of them, which, added to 
the company he kept, and to the continual conver- 
sation and mendship of Mr. Addison, has given him 
the character of a wit. To take the height of his 
learning, you are to suppose a lad just fit for the 
university, and sent early from thence into the wide 
Id, where he followed every wray of life that 
might least improve or preserve the rudiments he 
had got. He has no invention, nor is master of a 
tolerable style ; his chief talent is humour, which he 
sometimes discovers both in writing and discourse, 
for after tl(^ first bottle he is no disagreeable com- 
panion. 1 never knew him taxed with ill-nature, . 
which has^ade me wonder how ingratitude came 
to be his prevailing vice ; ,and J^am apt to think it 
proceeds more from some unaccountable sort of in- 
stinct than premeditation. Being the most impru-,| 
dent man alive, he never follows the advice of his 
friends, hut is wholly at the mercy of fools or knaves, 
or hurried away by his own caprice, by which he 
has commuted inorc absurdities in economy^ friend- 
ship, love, duty, good manners, politics, religion, 
and writing, than ever fell to one man’s share. He 
was appointed gazetteer by Mr. Harley (then se- 
^et»ry.|rf state), at the recpmmendatioii of Mr, 


Maynwaring, v^ith a salary of three hundred pounds ; 
was a commissioner of stamped paper, of equal profit ; 
and had a pension of a hundred pounds per annum 
as a servant to the late prince George. 

This gentleman whom I have now described to 
you began, between four and five years ago, to publish 
a paper thrice a-week, ^sailed the Tatler. It came 
out under the borrowed name of Isaac Bickerstaif, 
and by contribution of his ingenious friends grew to 
have a great reputation, and was equally esteemed 
by both parties, because it meddled with neither. 
But some time after SachevereFs trial, when things 
began to change their aspect, Mr. Steele, whether 
by the command of his superiors, his own incon- 
stancy, or the absence of his assistants, would needs 
corrupt his paper with politics, published one or two 
of the most virulent libels, and chose for his subject 
even that individual, Mr. Harley, who had made 
him gazetteer. But his finger and thumb not proving 
strong enough to stop the general torrent, there was 
a universal change made in the ministry, and the 
two new secretaries not thinking it decent to employ 
a man in their ofiice who had acted so infamous a 
part, Mr. Steele, to avoid being discarded, thought 
fit to resign his place of gazetteer. Upon which 
occasion, I cannot forbear relating a passage ”to 
you, Mr. Bailiff, and the rest of the borough,** which 
discovers a very peculiar turn of thought in this 
gentleman you have chosen to represent you. When 
Mr. Maynwaring recommended him to the employ- 
ment of gazetteer, Mr. Harley, out of an inclination 
to encourage men of parts, raised that office from 
fifty pounds to three hundred pounds a-year. Mr. 
Steele, according to form, came to give nis new 
patron thanks, but the secretary, who would rather 
confer a hundred favours than receive acknowledg- 
ments for one, said to him in a most obliging manner, 
<< Pray, sir, do not thunk me, but thank Mr. Mayn- 
waring.” Soon after Mr. Steele’s quitting that em- 
ployment he complained to a gentleman in office of 
the hardship put upon him in being forced to quit 
his place ; that he knew Mr. Harley w'as the cause ; 
ilhat he never had done Mr. Harley an injury, nor 
received any obligation from him. The gentleman, 
amazed at this discourse, put him in mind of those 
libels publislicd in his Tatlcrs. Mr. Steele said he 
was only the publisher, for they bad been sent him 
by other hands. The gentleman, thinking this a very 
monstrous kind of excuse, and not allowing it, Mr. 
Steele then said, ‘‘Well, I have libelled him, and he 
has turned me ouk; and so we are equal.” But 
neither would this be granted ; and he was asked 
whether the place of gazetteer were not an obligation t 
” No,” said he, “ not from Mr. Harley ; for when I 
went to thank him he forbade me, and sahl 1 must 
only thank Mr. Maynwaring.” 

But I return, Mr. Bailiffi, to give you a further 
account of this gentleman's importance. In less I 
think than two years the town and he grew weary 
of the Tatler ; he was silent for some months, and 
then a daily paper cainc from him and his friends, 
under the name of Spectator, with good success : this 
being likewise dropped after a certain perioil, he has 
of late appeared under the style of Guardian, which 
he has now likewise quitted for that of Englishman ; 
•but having chosen oilier assistance, or trusting more 
to himself his papers have been very coldly received, 
which has made h#n fly for relief to the never-failing 
source of faction. 

In the beginning of August last Mr. Steele writes 
a letter to Nestor Ironside, esq., and subscribes it 
with the name of ” English Tory.” On the 7th the 
said Ironside publishes this letter in the Guardian. 
How shall I explain this matter to you, Mr. 
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and yonr brethren of the borough 1 You must know 
then that Mr. Steele and Mr. Ironside are the same 
persons, because there is a great relation between 
Iron ainl Steel ; and English Tory and Mr. Steele 
are the same persons, because there is no relation at. 
all between Mr. Steele and an English Tory ; so that 
to render this matter cl<*ar to the very meanest 
capacities, Mr. English Tory, the very same person 
with Mr. Steele, writes a letter to Nestor Ironside, 
esq., who is the same person with English Tory, 
who is the same person wdth Mr. Steele ; and Mr. 
Ironside, who is the same person with English Tory, 
publishes the letter written by English Tory, who is 
the same person with Mr. Steele, who is the same 
]»crson with Mr. Ironside. This letter, written and 
publishe.d by these three gentlemen, who are one of 
your representatives, complains of a printed paper 
ill French and English lately handed about the town, 
and given gratis to passengers in the streets at iiooii> 
ilay ; the title whereof is “ A most humble Address, 
or Memorial, presented to her Majesty the Queen 
of (ireat Britain by the Deputy of the Magistrates 
of Dunkirk.** This deputy it seems is called the I 
sieiir Tugghe. Now the remarks made upon this 
memorial by Mr. English Tory in his letter to Mr. 
Ironside happening to provoke tlie Phcamiiicr and 
another pamphleteer, they both fell hard upon Mr. 
Steele, charging him with insolence and ingratitude 
toward the queen. But Mr. Stcolo, uotliing daunted, 
writes a long letter ** to you, ISTr. Baililf, and at the 
same time to the whole borough,** in his own vin- 
dication. But there being several dillicult passages 
in lliis letter which may want clearing up, I here 
send you and the borough my annotation upon it. 

Mr. Steele, in order to display his importance to 
your borough, begins his letter by letting you know 
** he is no small man,** p. 1, because in the pamphlets 
he has sent you down you w'ill “ find him spoken of 
more than once in print.** It is indeed a gi’cat thing ^ 
to be “ spoken of in print,** and must needs make a 
mighty sound at Siockbridge among the electors. 
However, if Mr, Steele has really sent you down 
all the pamphlets and papers printed since the dis-^ 
solution, you will find he is not the only person of 
importance ; I could instance Abel llopcr, Mr. Mar- 
ten the surgeon, Mr. John Moore the tfi)othccary at 
the Pestle and Mortar, sir AVilliam Head her ma- 
jesty*8 oculist, and, of later name and fame, Mr. John 
Smith the corn-cutter, with several others who are 
“spoken of more than once in print.** Then he 
recommends to yonr perusal, and sends you a copy 
of a printed paper given gratis about the streets, 
which is the memorial of Alonsieur Tugghc, above 
mentioned, “ deputy of the magistrates of Dunkirk,** 
to desire her majesty not to demolish the said town. 
He tells you how insolent a thing it is that such a 
paper should he publicly distributed, and he tells 
you true ; but these insolences are very frequent 
among the Whigs. One of their present topics for 
clamour is Dunkirk : hero is a memorial said to be 
presented to the queen by hn obscure Frenchman ; 
one of your party gets a copy and immediately prints, 
it by contribution, and delivers it gratis to the people, 
which answers several ends. First, it is meant to 
lay an odium on the ministry. Secondly, if the town 
be soon demolished, Mr. Steele and his faction have 
the merit; their arguments an<^threatcning8 have 
frightened my lordntreasurer. Thirdly, if the de- 
molishing should be further deferred, the, nation will 
be fully convinced of his loiilship's intention to bring 
over the pretender. 

Let us turn over fourteen pages, which contain 
the memorial itself, and which is indeed as idle a 
one as ever Inroad ; we come now to Mr. Stcele*8 
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letter, under the name of English Tory, to Mr, Iron- 
side. In the preface to this letter, p. 15, he has 
these words : “ It is certain there is not Much danger 
in delaying the demolition of Dunkirk during the life 
of his present most Christian majesty, who is re- 
nowned for the most inviolable regard to treaties ; 
but that pious prince is aged, and in case of his de- 
cease,** &c. This preface is in the words of^ Air. Iron- 
side, a professed Whig; and perhaps you in the 
country will wonder to hedr a zealot of your own 
party celebrating the French king for his piety and 
his religious performance of treaties. For this, I 
can assure you, is not spoken in jest, or to be un- 
derstood by contrary. There is a wonderful resem- 
blance between that prince and the party of Whigs 
among us. Is he for arbitrary government t So are 
they. Has he persecuted protestants I So have the 
Whigs. Did he attempt to restore king James and 
his pretended soul They did the same. Would he 
have Dunkirk surrendered to himt This is what 
they desire. Does he call himself the Most Chris- 
tian 1 The Whigs assume the same title, though 
their leaders deny Christianity. Does he break his 
promises I Did they ever keep theirs 1 

From the I8th to the 38th page, Mr. Steele's 
pamphlet is taken up with a copy of his letter to Air. 
Ironside ; the remarks of the Examiner and another 
aifthor upon that letter ; the hydrogi-aphy of some 
French and English ports, and his answer to Air. 
Tugghe*8 memorial. The bent of his discourse is, in 
appearance, to show of what prodigious consequence 
to the welfare of England the surrender of Dunkirk 
was. But here, Mr. Bailiff, you must be careful, for all 
this is said in raillery ; for } ou may easily remember 
that, when the town was first yielded to the queen, 
the Whigs declared it was of no consequence at all, 
that the French could easily repair it after the de- 
molition, or fortify another a few miles off, which 
would be of more advantage to them. So that what 
Air, Steele tells yqj» the prodigious benefit that 
will accrue to England by destroying this port is 
only suited to present junctures and circumstances^ 
For if Dunkirk should now be represented as insig- 
nificant as whe^ it was fimt put into her majesty*s 
hands, it would signify nothing whether it were de- 
molished or not, ami consequently one principal 
topic of clamour would fall to the ground. 

, In Air. Steele's answer to Alonsieur Tugghe's ar- 
guments against tlie demolishing of Dunkirk, I have 
not observed anything that so much deserv cs your 
peculiar notice as the great eloquence of your new 
member, and his wonderful faculty of varying his 
style, which he calls “ proceeding like a man of 
great gravity and business,** p. 31. He has ten 
arguments of Tugghe’s to answer ; and because he ^ 
will not go In the old beaten road, like a parson cf a i 
parish, first, secondly, thirdly, &c., his manner is this ; 
In answ'cr to the sieur's first. 

As to the sieur's second. 

As to his third. ^ 

As to the sieur's fourth. * 

As to Mr. Deputy’s fifth. ^ 

As to the *;icur’s sixth. « 

As to thi% agent's seventh. 

As to the sieur’s eighth. 

As to his ninth. 

As to the memorialist's tenth. 

Ton see every second expression is more or less 
diversifipd, to avoid the repetition of, “ As to the 
sicur’s,” &c., and there is the tenth into the bargain. 
I could heartily wish Monsieur Tugghe had been 
able to find ten arguments more, and thereby given Mr. 
Bteele an opportunity of showing the utmost varia- 
tions our language wouldbear in so momentous a triaL 
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Mr. Steele tells you, ** That* having now done 
with his foreign enemy, Monsieur Tugghe, he must 
face about his domestic foes, who accuse him of 
ingratitude, and insulting his prince while he is 
eating her bread.'* 

.-^o do him justice, he acquits himself pretty toler- 
ably of tl^is last charge ; for he assures you he gave 
up his stamped-paper office, and pension as gentle- 
man-usher, before he wrote that letter to himself in 
the Guardian : so that he had already received his 
salary, and spent his money, and consequently the 
bread was eaten at least a week before he would 
offer to insult his prince ; so that the folly of the 
Examiner’s objecting ingratitude to him upon this 
article is manifest to all the world. 

But he tells you he has quitted those employments 
to render him more useful to his queen and country 
in the station you have honoured him with. That 
no doubt was the principal motive : however, I shall 
venture to add some others. First, the Guardian 
apprehended it impossible that the ministry would 
let him keep his place much longer after the part he 
had acted for above two years past. Secondly, Mr. 
Ironside said publicly that he was ashamed to be 
obliged any longer to a person (incaiiing the lord- 
treasurer) whom he had used so ill ; for it seems a 
man ought not to use his benefactors ill above two 
years and a half. Thirdly, the sieur Steele appeals 
to protection from yon, Mr. Bailiff, from others of 
your denomination, w'ho would have carried him 
somewhere else if you had not relieved him by your 
habeas corpus to St. Stephen's chapel. Fourthly, 
Mr. English Tory found, by calculating the life of a 
ministry, that it has lasted above three years, and is 
near expiring ; he resolved, therefore, to “ strip 
off the very garments spotted with the flesh,** and 
be wholly regenerate against the return of his old 
masters. 

In order to serve all these ends, your borough has 
honoured him (as he cxprirvuag,. it) with choosing 
him to represent you in parliament ; and it must be 
9wned he has equally honoured you. Never was 
borough more happy in suitable representatives than 
you are in Mr. Steele and his coUeaguc [Thomas 
Broderick, esq.] ; nor were ever representatives more 
happy in a suitable borough. 

When Mr. Steele talked of “ laying before her 
majesty's ministry that the nation has a strict ey^ 
upon their behaviour with relation to Dunkirk,* 
p. 39, did not you, Mr. Bailiff and your brethren 
of the borough, presently imagine he had drawn up 
a sort of counter-memorial to that of Monsieur 
Tugghe, and presented it in form to my lord-trea- 
surer, or a secretary of state ? I am confident you 
^id ; but this comes by not understanding the town. 

• You are to know, then, that Mr. Steele publishes 
every day a penny paper to be read in coffeehouses 
and get him a little money. This by a figure of 
speech he cells ** laying things before the ministry," 
who seem ^ present a little too busy to regard such 
memorials ; and I dare say never saw his paper un- 
less he sennit by the penny post. 

Well, but he tells you ** he cannot offer against 
the Examiner, and his other adi'ersar)’, reason and 
argument, without appearing void of both.*’ Ibid, 
What a singular situation of the mind is this ! How'^ 
glad should 1 be to bear a man ** offer reasons and 
arguments, and yet at the same time appear void of 
both!" But this whole paragraph is of a 4 )eculiar 
strain ; the consequences so just and natural, and 
such a propriety in thinking, as few authors ever 
arrive at. " Since it has been the fUshion to run 
dovm men of much greater consequence than I am, 

I will not bear the accusation." Ibid. This, I sup- 


pose, is to offer reasons and arguments, and yet i 
appear void of both." And in the next lines, “ These 
writers shall treat me as they think fit, as I am their 
brother-scribbler ; but 1 shall not be so unconccrnec' 
when they attack me as an honest man," p. 40. And 
how does he defend himself 1 <* I shall therefore 
inform them that it is n«t in the power of a private 
man ^to hurt the prerogative,” &c. Well ; 1 shall 
treat him only as a brother-scribbler ; and 1 guess 
he will hardly be attacked as an honest man ; but if 
his meaning be that his honesty ought not to be 
attacked, because he " has no power to hurt the 
honour and prerogative of the crown without being 
punished," he will make an admirable reasoner in 
the house of commons. 

But all this wise argumentation was introduced 
only to close the paragraph by hauling in a fact 
which he relates to you and your borough, in order 
to quiet the miivls of the people, and express his 
duty and gratitude to the queen. The fact is this : 

“ That her majesty's honour is in danger of being 
lost by her ministers* tolerating villains without 
conscience to abuse the greatest instruments of 
honour and glory to our country, the most wise and 
faithful managers, and the most pious, disinterested, 
generous, and self-denying patriots and the in- 
stances he produce.) are, the duke of Marlborough, 
the late earl of Godolphin, and about two* thirds of 
the bishops. 

Mr. Bailiff, I cannot debate this matter at length 
without putting you, and the rest of my countrymen 
who will be at the expense, to sixpence charge ex- 
traordinary. Thi duke and earl were both reinocd 
from their employments ; and I hope you have too 
great a respect for the queen to tliink it was done 
for nothing. The former was at the head of many 
great actions, and he has received plentiful obla- 
tions of praise «itid profit ; yet, having read all that 
ever was objected against him by the Examiner, I 
will undertake to prove every syllabic of it true, par- 
ticularly that famous attempt to be general for life. 
The carl of Godolphin is dead, and his faults may 
%ojouru with him in the grave, till some historian 
shall think fit to revive part of them for instruction 
and warning to posterity. But it grieved me to the 
soul to see so many good epithets bestowed by Mr. 
Steele upon the bishops: nothing has dune more 
hurt to that sacred order for some years past than to 
hear some prelates extolled by Whigs, dissenters, 
republicans, socinkins, and, in short, by all who are 
enemies to episcopacy. God in his mercy for ever 
keep our prelates from deserving the praises of such 
panegyrists ! 

Mr. Steele is discontented that the ministry have 
not ** called the Examiner to account as well as the 
Flying-Post." I will infonn you, Mr. Bailifi^ how 
that matter stands. The author of the Flying- Post 
has, thrice a-week for above two years together, ■ 
published the most impudent reflections upon alV 
the present ministry, upon all their proceedings, and 
upon the whole body of Tories. The Examiner, on 
the other side, writing in defence of those whom her 
majesty employs in her greatest affairs, and of the 
cause they are engaged in, has always borne bard 
upon the Whigs, and now and then upon some of 
their leaders. Now, sir, we reckon here, that, sup- 
posing the persons on both sides to be of equal 
intrinsic -worth, it is more impudent, immoral, and 
criminal, to reflect on a majority in power than a 
minority out of power. Put the case that an odd 
rascally Tory in your borough should presume to 
abuse your worsliip, who, in the language of Mr. 
Steele, are first minister, and the majority of your 
brethren, for sending two such Whig representatives 
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up to parliament; and, on the other aide, that an 
honest Whig should stand in your defence, and fall 
foul on tlie Tories ; would you equally resent the 
proceedings of both, and let your friend and enemy 
sit in the stocks together V Hearken to another 
case, Mr. Bailiff: suppose your worship, during 
your annual adininistraticn, should happen to be 
kicked and cuffed by a parcel of Tories ; woojd not 
the circumstance of your being a magistrate make 
the crime the greater than if the like insults were 
committed on an ordinary Tory shopkeeper by a 
company of honest Whigs 1 What bailiff would ven- 
ture to arrest Mr. Steele now he has the honour to 
be your representative 1 and what bailiff ever scrupled 
it before 1 

You must know, sir, that we have several ways 
here of abusing one another without incurring tlie 
danger of the law. First, we are careful never to 
print a man's name out at length, .but as 1 do that of 
Mr. St — ^le; so that, although everybody alive knows 
whom 1 mean, the plaintiff can have no redress in 
any court of justice. Secondly, by putting cases ; 
thirdly, by insinuations ; fourthly, by celebrating 
the actions of others, who acted directly contrary to 
the persons we would reflect on ; fifthly, by nick- 
names, either commonly known or stamped for the 
purpose, which everybody can tell how to apply. 
Without going on further, it will be enough to in- 
form you that, by some of the ways I have already 
mentioned, Mr. Steele gives you to understand that 
the queen's honour is blasted by the actions of her 
present ministers ; that her prerogative is dis- 
graced by creating a dozen peers, who, by their 
votes, turned a point upon which your all depended; 
that these ministers made the ^ueen lay down her 
conquering arms, and deliver herself up to be van- 
quished; that they made her majesty betray her 
allies by ordering her army to face pbout and leave 
them in the moment of distress ; that the present 
ministers are men of poor and narrow conceptions, 
self-interested, and without benevolence to mankind, 
and were brought into her majesty’s favour for the 
sins of the nation, and only think what they miljr 
do, not what they ought to do," p. 43. This is the 
character given by Mr. Steele of those persons whom 
her majesty has thought fit to place in the highest 
stations of the kingdom, and to trust with the ma- 
nagement of her most weighty affairs ; and this is 
the gentleman who cries out, ** Where is honour 1 
where is government t where is prerogative!" p. 40, 
because the Examiner has sometimes dealt freely 
with those whom the queen has thought fit to dis- 
card, and the parliament to censure. 

But Mr. Steele thinks it highly dangerous to tlie 
prince that any man should be hindered from 

offering his thoughts upon public affairs and re- 
solves to do it, "though witli the loss of her 
majesty's favour," p. 45. If a clergyman offers to 
preach obedience to the higher powers, and proves 
it by scripture, Mr. Steele end his fraternity imme- 
diately cry out, "What hkve parsons to do with 
politics!" I ask, what shadow of pretence has hf 
to offer his crude thoughts in matters of state! to 
print and publish them! "to lay them before the 
queen and ministry !" and to reprove both for mal- 
administration! How did ho acquire these abilities^ 
of directii^ in the councils of princes! Was it 
from publishing Tatlcrs and Spectators, and writing 
now and then a Guardian! was it from his being a 
soldier, alchemist,* gazetteer, commissioner^ of 

* Sir Richard Steele was one of tlie last eminent men who 
entertained liopes of being successful in the purjHiit of tiie 
philosoidior's stone. Bis laboratory (as I have been assured 

oy the mie George Stevens, esq.) was at Popuir, near London. 


stamped papers^ or gentleman-usher! No; but he 
insists it is evei 7 man's right to find fault with the 
administration in print whenever the^ please ; and 
therefore you, Mr. Bailiff, and as many of your 
brethren in the borough as can write and read, may 
publish pamphlets, and " lay them before the queen 
and ministry,'* to show your utter dislike of all their 
proceedings ; and for this reason, because you " can 
certainly see and apprehend, with your own eyes and 
understanding, those dangers which the ministers 
do not." 

One thing I am extremely concerned about, that 
Mr. Steele resolves, as he tells you, p. 46, when he 
comes into the house, "to follow no leaders, but 
vote according to the dictates of his conscience." 
He must, at that rate, be a very useless member to 
his party, unless his conscience be already cut out 
and shaped for their service, which I am ready to 
believe it is, if 1 may have leave to judge from the 
whole tenor of his life. I would only have his 
friends be cautious not to reward him too liberally ; 
for, as it was said of Cranmer, " do the archbishop 
an ill turn, and he is your friend for ever so I 
do affirm of your member, " do Mr. Steele a good 
turn, and he is your enemy for ever." 

I had like to let slip a very trivial matter, which I 
should be sorry to have done. In reading this pam- 
phlet I observed several mistakes, but knew not 
whether to impute them to the author or printer; 
till, turning to the end, I found there was only one 
erratum, thus set down: " page 45, line 28, for ad- 
monition read advertisement.** This (to imitate Mr. 
Steele's propriety of speech) is a very old practice 
among new writers to make a wilful mistake, and 
then put it do'wn as an erratum. The word is 
brought in upon this occasion to convince all the 
world that he was not guilty of ingratitude, by 
reflecting on the queen when he was actually under 
salary, as the Examiner affirms ; he assures you he 
" had resigned and divested himself of all before he 
would presume (b write anything which was so ap- 
parently an admonition to those employed in hg;r 
majesty's 8er%'lcc." In case the Examiner should 
find fault with^this word, he might appeal to the 
erratum ;^and,*having formerly been gazetteer, be 
conceived he might very safely venture to advertise. 

You are to luiderstand, Mr. Bailiff, that in the 
great rebellion against king Charles I. there was a 
^distinction found out between the personal and 
political capacity of the prince ; by the help of 
which those rebels professed to fight for the king, 
while the great guns were discharging against 
Charles Stuart. After the same manner, JNlr. Steele 
distinguishes between the personal and political pre- 
rogative. He does not care to trust this jewel ".to 
the will, and pleasure, and passion of her majesty, 
p. 48. If 1 am not mistaken, the crown jewels can- 
not be alienated by the prince; but 1 always 
thought the prince could wear them during his 
reign, else they had as good be in the hands of the 
subject ; so I conceive her majesty mdjt and ought 
to wear the prerogative ; that it is hers during life, 
and she ought to be so much the mor^careful nei- 
ther to soil nor diminish it, for that very reason, 
because it is by law unalienable. But what must 
we do with this prerogative, according to the notion 
of Mr. Steele! It must not be trusted with the 
queen, because Providence has given her wQil, plea- 
sure, and passion. Her ministers must not bH by 
the authority of it ; for then Mr. Steele will cry otit, 
"What! are majesty and ministry consolidated! 
and must there be no distinction between the one 
and the other!" p. 46. He tells you, p, 48, "the 
prerogative attends the crown and, therefore 1 
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suppose, must lie in the Tower, to be shown for 
twelyepence, but neyer produced, except at a coro- 
nation, or passing an act. **Well, but," says he, 
*<a whole ministry may be impeached and con- 
demned by the house of commons, without the 
prince's suffering by it." And what follows 1 why, 
therefore, a single burgess of Stockbridge, before he 
gets into the house, may at any time revile a whole 
ministry in print, before he knows whether they are 
guilty of any one neglect of duty or breach of trust. 

1 am wUUng to Join issue with Mr. Steele in one 
particular, which perhaps may give you some diver- 
sion. He is taxed by the Examiner and otliers for 
an insolent expression, that the British nation ex- 
pects the immediate demolition of Dunkirk. He 
says, the word expect was meant to the ministry, 
and not to the queen ; ** but that, however, for 
ai^ument sake, he mil suppose those words were 
addressed immediately to the queen." Let me then 
likewise, for argument sake, suppose a very ridicu- 
lous thing, that Mr. Steele were admitted to her 
majesty's sacred person, to tell his o\vu story, with 
his letter to you, Mr. Bailiff, in his hand to have 
recourse to upon occasion. I think his speech 
must be in these terms : — 

** Madam, — I, Richard Steele, publisher of the 
Tatler and Spectator, late gazetteer, commissioner 
of stamped papers, and pensioner to your majesty, 
now burgess elect of Stockbridge, do sec and appre- 
hend with my own eyes and understanding the 
imminent danger that attends the delay of the 
demolition of Dunkirk, which I believe your minis- 
ters, whose greater concern it is, do not : for, 
madam, the thing is not done; my lord- treasurer 
and lord BoUngbroke, my fellow-subjects, under 
whose immediate direction it is, arc careless, and 
overlook it, or something worse; I mean, they 
design to sell it to France, or make use of it to 
bring in the pretender. This is clear from their 
suffering Mr. Tugghe's memorial to be published 
without punishing the printer. *lour majesty has 
't§)d us that the equivalent for Dunkirk is already in 
the French king's hands ; therefore all obstacles are 
removed on the part of France ; and I, though a 
mean fellow, give your majesty to understand, in 
the best method I can take, and from the sincerity 
of my grateful heart, that the British nation expects 
the immediate demolition of Dunkirk ; as you hope 
to preseve your person, crown, and dignity, and the^ 
safety and welfare of the people committed to your 
charge." 

1 have contracted such a habit of treating princes 
familiarly, by reading the pamphlets of Mr. Steele 
and his fellows, that 1 am tempted to suppose her 
majesty’s answer to this speech might be as 
•follows : — 

c 

<* Mr. Richard Steele, late gazetteer, &c. 

" I do not conceive that any of your titles 
empower you to be my director, or to report to me 
the expectatic ns of my people. 1 know their expecta- 
tions better than you ; they love me and will trust 
me. My miristers were of ray own free choice ; I 
have found 'them wise and faithful ; and whoever 
calls them fools or knaves desi^is indirectly an 
affront to myself. I am under no obligations to de- 
molish Dunkirk, but to the most Christian king ; if 
you come here as an orator from that prince to 
deman At in his name, where are your powers 1 If 
not, let it suiBce you to know that I have my rbasons 
for deferring it ; and that the clamours of a faction 
shall not be a rule by which I or my servants are to 
proceed." 

Mr. Steele tells you ** hui adversaries are so un- 


just, they will not take the least notice of what led 
him into the necessity of writing his letter to the 
Guardian." rAnd how is it possible any mortal 
should know all his necessities ? Who can guess 
whether this necessity were imposed on him by hit 
superiors, or by the itch of party, or by the mere 
want of other matter to famish out a Guardian 1 

But Mr. Steele " has had a liberal education, and 
knows the world as well as the ministry does, and 
will therefore apeak on, whether he offends them or 
no, and though their clothes be ever so new, when 
he thinks his queen and country is" (or, as a gram- 
marian would express it, are) " ill treated," p. 50. 

It would be good to hear Mr. Steele explain him- 
self upon this phrase of “ knowing the world be- 
cause it is a science which maintains abundance of 
pretenders. Every idle young rake who understands 
how to pick up a wencli, or bilk a hackney coach- 
man, or can call the players by their names, and is 
acquainted with live or six faces in the chocolate- 
housc, will needs pass for a man that " knows the 
world." In the like manner Mr. Steele, who, from 
some few sprinklings of rudimcntal literature, pro- 
ceeded a gentleman of the horse-guards, thence by 
several degrees to be an ensign and an alchemist, 
where he was wholly conversant with the lower part of 
mankind, thinks he " knows the world" as well as 
the prime minister ; and upon the strength of that 
knowledge will needs direct her majesty in the 
weightiest matters of government. 

And DOW, Mr. Bailiff, give me leave to inform 
you that this long letter of Mr. Steele, filled with 
quotations and a (gutter about Dunkirk, was w’holly 
written for the sake of the six last pages, taken up 
in vindicating himself directly, and vilifying the 
queen and ministry by innuendoes. He apprehends 
that ** some representations have been given of him 
in your town, ag, that a man of so small a fortune as 
he must have secret views or supports, which could 
move him to leave his employments," &c. p. 5(i. 
He answers by o^vning “ he has indeed very particu- 
lar views; for he is animated in his conduct by 
jtsticG and truth, and benevolence to mankind," 
p. 57. He has given up his employments, because 
“ he values no advantages above the conveniences of 
life, but as they tend to the service of the public." 
It seems he could not " serve the public" as a pen- 
sioner, or commissioner of stamped paper; and 
therefore gave them up to ait in parliament, " out of 
charity to his country, and to contend for liberty," 
p. 58. He lias transcribed the common places of 
some canting moralist de contemptu mundi, et fuffa 
sectUi; and would put them upon }ou as rules de- 
rived from his own practice. 

Here is a most miraculous and sudden reforma- 
tion, which 1 believe can hardly be matched in 
history or legend. And Mr. Steele, not unaware 
how slow the world was of belief, has thought fit to 
anticipate all objection ; he foresees that " prosti- 
tuted pens will entertain a pretender to such 
reformations with a recital of his own faults and 
infirmities ; but he is prepared for such usage, and 
gives himself up to all nameless authors, to he 
treated as they please," p. 59. 

It is certain, Mr. BaUlff, that no man breathing 
ccan pretend to have arrived at such a sublime pitch 
of virtue as Mr. Steele, without some tendency in 
the world to suspend at least their belief of the fact, 
till time and observation shall determine. But I 
hope few writers will be so prostitute as to trouble 
themselves with “ the faults and infirmities" of Mr. 
Steele's past life, with what he somewhere else calls 
*Uhe sins of his youth," and in one of his late 
papers confesses to have been numerous enough, A 
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shifting Bcambling scene of youth, attended with 
poverty and ill company, may put a man of no ill 
inclinations upon many extravagancies, which, as 
soon as they are left off, are easily pardoned and for- 
gotten. Besides, I think, popish writers tell us that 
the greatest sinners make the greatest saints ; but so 
very quick a sanctification,** and carried to so pro- 
digious a height, will be apt to rouse the suspicion 
of infidels, especially when they consider that Uiis 
pretence of his to so romantic a virtue is only ad- 
vanced by way of solution to that difficult problem, 
“why he has given up his employments 1“ And 
according to the new philosophy, they will endea- 
vour to solve it by some easier and shorter way. 
For example, the question is put, why Mr. Steele 
gives up his employment and pension at this junc- 
ture 1 I must here repeat, with some enlargement, 
what I said before on this head. These unbelieving 
gentlemen will answer, — • 

First, That a new commission was every day ex- 
pected for the stamped paper, and he knew his name 
W'ould be left out; and therefore his resignation 
would be an appearance of virtue cheaply bought. 

Secondly, lie dreaded the violence of creditors, 
against which his employments were no manner of 
security. 

Thirdly, Being a person of great sagacity, he has 
some foresight of a change from the usual age of a 
ministry, which is now almost expired ; from the 
little misunderstandings that have been reported 
sometimes to happen among the men in power ; 
from the bill of commerce being rejcjcted, and from 
some horrible expectations whorewith his party 
have been deceiving themselves and their friends 
abroad for about two years past. 

Fourthly, He hopes to come into all the perqui- 
sites of his predecessor Ridpath, and be the princi- 
pal writer of his faction, where everything is printed 
by subscription, which will amply make up the loss 
of his ])lacc. 

But it may be still demanded why he affects those 
exalted strains of piety and resignation 1 To this I 
answer with great probability, that he has resumA 
his old pursuits after the philosopher’s stone, to- 
ward which it is held by all adepts for a mpst essen- 
tial ingredient, that a man must seek it merely for 
the glory of God, and without the least desire of 
being rich. 

Mr. Steele is angry, p. 60, that some of our friends 
have been reflected on in a pamphlet, because they 
left us ill a point of the greatest consequence ^ and 
upon that account he runs into their panegyric, 
against his conscience and the interest of his cause, 
without considering that tliose gentlemen have re- 
verted to us again. The case is thus: he never 
would have praised them if tlicy had remained firm, 
nor should wc have railed at them. The one is full 
as honest and as natural as the other. However, Mr. 
Steele hopes (1 beg you, Mr. Bailiff, to observe the 
consequence) that, notwithstanding this pamphlet’s 
reflecting on some Tories ^ho opposed the trea^ of 
commerce, “the ministry will see Dunkirk emetr 
ually demolished." 

Mr. Steele says something in commendation of 
the queen ; but stops short, and tells you (if I take 
his meaning right) “that he shall leave what h(^ 
has to say on this topic till he and her majesty are 
both dead," p. 61. Thus, he defers his praises as 
he does his debts, after the manner of the Druids, to 
be paid in another world. If I have ill interpreted 
him, it is his own fault, for studying cadence instead 
of propriety, and filling up niches with words before 
he has adjusted his conceptions to them. One part 
of the queen's character is this : << that all the hours 


of her life are divided between the exercises of de- 
votion, and taking minutes of the sublime affairs of 
her government." Now, if the busk)fi|^ of Dunkirk 
be one of the “ sublime affairs of her ^hiajosty's go- 
vernment," 1 think we ought to be at ease ; or else 
she “takes her minutes" to little purpose. No, 
says Mr. Steele, the queen is a lady ; and, unlest a 
prince will now and then get drunk with^his minis- 
ters, “ he cannot learn their interests or humours,’* 
p. 61 ; but this being by no means proper for a lady^ 
she can know nothing but what they think fit to tell 
her when they are sober. And therefore “ all the 
fellow-subjects " of these ministers must watch their 
motions, and “be very solicitous for what passes 
beyond the ordinary rules of government." — Ibid. 
For while we are foolishly “ relying upon her ma- 
jesty’s virtues," these ministers are “ taking the ad- 
vantage of increasing the power of France.” 

There is a very good maxim — I think it is neither 
Whig nor Tory — “ that the prince can do no wrong 
which I doubt is often applied to very ill purposes. 
A monarch of Britain is pleased to create a dozen 
peers, and to make a peace ; both these actions arc 
(for instance) within the undisputed prerogative of 
the crown, and arc to be reputed and submitted to 
as the actions of the prince ; but, as a king of Eng- 
land is supposed to be guided in matters of such 
iftiportance by the advice of those he employs in his 
councils, whenever a parliament thinks fit to com- 
plain of such proceedings as a public grievance, then 
this maxim takes place that the prince can do no 
wrong, and the adv*isers are called to account. But 
shall this empower such an individual as Mr. Steele 
in his tatling or pamphleteering capacity to fix “ the 
ordinary rules of government,'’ or to affirm that 
“ her ministers, upon the security of her majesty's 
goodness, arc labouring for the grandeur of France t" 
What ordinary rule of government is transgressed 
by the queen’s delaying the demolition of Dunkirk t 
or what addition is thereby made to the grandeur of 
France t Every tailor in your corporation is as 
much a fellow-subject as Mr. . Steele ; and do y(ai 
think in your conscience that every tailor of Stock- 
bridge is fit to (Jirect her majesty and her ministers 
in “the sublime afiairs of her government 1*' 

But he persists in it “that it is no manner of 
diminution of the wisdom of a prince that he is 
[^obliged to act by the information of others." The 
' sense is admirable, and the interpretation is this, 
that what a man is forced to “ is no diminution of 
his wisdom." But if he would conclude from this 
sage maxim, that, because a prince “acts by the 
information of others," therefore those actions may 
lawfully he traduced in print by every fellow-sub- 
ject, 1 hope there is no man in England so much a 
Whig as to be of his opinion. ^ 

Mr. Steele concludes his letter to you with a story 
about king William and his French dog-keeper, 
“ who gave that prince a gun loaden only with pow- 
der, and then pretended to wonder how his majesty 
could miss his aim : which was no*arg^ent against 
the king’s reputation for shooting very finely." This 
he would have you apply, by allowing her majesty 
to he a wise prince, but deceived by wicked coun- 
sellors who are in the interest of France. Her ma- 
jesty’s aim was peace, which I think she has not 
missed ; and God be thanked, she has got it without 
any more expense cither of shot or powd^ Her 
dog-kpepers for some years past had dir^^d her 
gun against her friends, and at last loaded it so 
deep that it was in danger to hurst in her hands. 

You may please to observe that Mr. Steele calls 
this dog-keeper a minister; which, with humble 
submission, is a gross impropriety of speech. The 
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-word is derived from the Latin, where it properly 
signifies a servant ; but in England is never made 
use of othenvise than to denominate those who are 
employed in^the service of church or state ; so that 
the appellation, as he directs it, is no less absurd than 
it would be for you, Mr. Bailiff, to send your appren- 
tice for a pot of ale, and give him the title of your 
envoy ; to^gcall a petty constable a magistrate, or the 
common hangman a minister of Justice. 1 confess 
when I was chequed [shqcked] at this word in 
reading the paragraph, a gentleman offered his con- 
jecture that it might possibly be intended for a re- 
flection or jest : but if there be anything further in 
it than a want of understanding our language, 1 
lake it to be only a refinement upon the old levelling 
principle of the Whigs. Thus in their opinion a 
dog-keeper is as much a minister as any secretary of 
state ; and thus Mr. Steele and my lord-treasurer 
are both fellow-subjects. I confess I have known 
some ministers whose birth, or qualities, or both, 
were such, that nothing but the capriciousness of 
fortune pnd the iniquity of the times could ever have 
raised them above the station of dog-keepers, and to 
whose administration 1 should be loth to intrust a 
dog 1 had any value for : because, by the rule of 
proportion, they who treated their prince like a 
slave would have used their fellow-subjects like 
dogs ; and yet how they would treat a dog 1 cav 
find no similitude to express; yet I well remember 
they maintained a large number, whom they taught 
to lawn upon themselves and bark at their mistress. 
However, while they were in service, I wish they 
had only kept her majesty's dogs, and not been 
trusted with her guns. And thus much by way of 
comment upon this worthy story of king William 
and his dog-keeper. 

1 have now, Mr. Bailiff, explained to you all the 
difficult parts in Mr. Steele's letter. As for the im- 
portance of Dunkirk, and when it shall be demo- 
lished, or whether it shall be demolished or not, 
neither he, nor you, nor I, have airi) thing to do in 
ihe matter. Let us all say what we please, her ma- 
jSty will think herself the’ best judge, and her 
ministers the best advisers : neither bos Mr. Steele 
pretended to prove that any law, Arclesiastical or 
civil, statute or common, is broken by keeping Dun- 
kirk undemolished so long as the queen shall think 
it best for the service of herself and her king- 
doms ; and it is not altogether impossible that there ' 
may be some few reasons of state which have not 
been yet communicated to Mr. Steele. 

1 am, with respect to the borough and yourself, 
sir, your most humble and most obedient servant, &c. 


•THE PUBLIC SPIRIT OF THE 
WHIGS, 

BKT FOR'.II IN THEIR GENEROUS ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF THE AUTHOR OF THE CRISIS. 

With «oni<; o8-'orvatioD8 on the Seasonablcncas, Candour, 
Erudition, and Style of that Treatise. 


^ Oif the first pulmcation of this pamphlet, all tlie Scotch lords 
then in l>on«lon wnit in a body, and complkined to queen Anne 
of the afTront {mt on them and their nation by the author of 
tliis treatise. W'hereupon a proclamation was published by 
her nmjestv. offering a reward of three, hundred pounds for 
erimUiim.— OHBEar . 


I c.\NNOTt Without some envy, and a just resentment 
against the opposite conduct of others, reflect upon 
Dial generosity and tenderness wherewith the beads 
and principal members pf a struggling faction treat 
those who will undertake to hold a pen in their de- 


fence. And the behaviour of these patrons is yet 
the more laudable, because the benefits they confer 
are almost gratis. If any of their labourers can 
scratch out a pamphlet, they desire no more ; there 
is no question offered about the wit, the style, the 
argument. Let a pamphlet come out upon demand 
in a proper juncture, you ahall be well and certainly 
paid : you shall be paid beforehand ; every one of 
the party who is able to read and can spare a shil- 
ling shall be a subscriber ; several thousands of 
each production shall be sent among their friends 
through the kingdom : the work shidl be reported 
admirable, sublime, unanswerable; shall serve to 
raise the sinking clamours, and confirm the scandal 
of introducing popery and the pretender upon the 
queen and her ministers. 

Among the present writers on that side I can 
recollect but three of any great distinction, which 
are, the Flying Poyt, Mr. Dunton, and the author of 
the Crisis.^ The first of these seems to have been 
much sunk in reputation since the sudden retreat of 
the only true, genuine, original author, Mr. Rid- 
path, who is celebrated by the Dutch Gazetteer as 
** one of the best pens in England.** Mr. Dunton 
has been bnger and more conversant in books than 
any of the three, as well as more voluntihcylii in his 
productions ; however, having employed his studies 
in so great a variety Of other subjects, he has 1 think 
but lately turned his genius to politics. His famous 
tract entitled “ Neck or Nothing** must be allowed 
to be the shrewdest piece, and mitten with the most 
spirit, of any which has appeared from that side since 
the change of the ipinistry : it is indeed a most cut- 
ting satire upon the lord-treasurer and lord Boling- 
broke ; and I wonder none of our friends ever un- 
dertook to answer it. 1 confess 1 was at first of the 
same opinion with several good judges, who, from 
the style and mwncr, suppose it to have issued from 
the sharp pen ot the earl of Nottingham ; and I am 
still apt to think it might receive his lordship’s last 
hand. The third and principal of this triumvirate 
is the author of the Crisis, who, although he must 
ylpld to the Flying Post in knowledge of the world 
and skill in politics, and to Mr. Dunton in keenness 
of satire and variety of reading, has yet other qua- 
lities enough to denominate him a writer of a supe- 
rior class to either; provided he would a little 
regard the propriety and disposition of his words, 
consult the grammatical part, and get some informa- 
tion in the subject lye intends to handle. 

Omitting the geneFous countenance and encour- 
agement that have been shown to the persons and 
productions of the two former authors, I shall here 
only consider the great favour conferred upon the 
last. It has been advertised for several months in 
the Englishman, and other papers, ^at a pamphlet 
called the Crisis should be published at a proper 
time, in order to open the eyes of the nation. It 
was proposed to be printed by subscription, price a 
shilling. This was a little out of form, because sub- 
scriptions are usually begged only for books of great 
price, and such as are not likely to have a general 
s&le. Notice was likewise given of what this pam- 
phlet should contain ; only an extract from certain 
acts of parliament relating to the succession, which 
at least must sink ninepence in the shilling, and 
leave but threepence for the author’s political 
reflections ; so that nothing very wonderful or deci- 
sive could be reasonably expected from this per- 
formance. But a work was to be done, a hearty 

■ ftfr. Steele ii»as expelled the house of commons for this 
pamphlet at the very Hame time that the hoiue of lords was 
moved against the dean Tor the reply. 

* A paper written by Rteele In favoar of the Whig admiiiis 
tratiuu. * 
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writer to be encouraged, and accordingly many 
thousand copies were bespoke. Neither could this 
bti sufficient ; for when we expected to have our 
bundles delivered us, all was stopped ; the friends to 
the cause sprang a new project ; and it was adver- 
tised that the Crisis could not appear till the ladies 
had shown their zeal against the pretender as well as 
the men ; against the pretender, in the bloom of his 
youth, reported to be handsome and endued with an 
understanding exactly of a size to please the sex. 

1 should be glad to have seen a printed list of the 
fair subscribers prefixed to this pamphlet, by which 
the chevalier might know he was so far from pre- 
tending to a monarchy here that he could not so 
much as pretend to a mistress. 

At the destined period the first news we hear is of 
a huge train of dukes, earls, viscounts, barons, 
knights, esquires, gentlemen, and others, going to 
Sam Buckley’s, the publisher o{ the Crisis, to fetch 
home their cargoes, in order to transmit them by 
dozens, scores, and hundreds, into the several coun- 
ties, and thereby to prepare the wills and under- 
standings of their friends agSinst tlie approaching 
sessions. Ask any of them whether they have read 
it, theurill answer no ; but they have sent it every- 
whcre)^cl*t will do a world of good. It is a pam- 
phlet, they hear, against the ministry ; talks of sla- 
very, France, and the pretender ; they desire no 
more ; it will settle the wavering, confirm the doubt- 
ful, instruct the ignorant, inflame the clamorous, 
although it never be once looked into. 1 am told, 
by those who are expert in the trade, that the author 
and bookseller of this twelvepgnny treatise will be 
greater gainers than from one edition of any folio 
that has been published these twenty years. What 
needy writer would not solicit to work under such 
masters, who will pay us beforehand, take off as 
much of our ware as we please our own rates, 
and trouble not themselves to examine, either before or 
after they have bought it, whether it be staple or not t 

But, in order to illustrate the implicit munificence 
of these noble patrons, I cannot take a more effect- 
ual method than by examining the productiontit- 
self ; by which we shall easily find that it was never 
intended further than from te noise, the bulk, and 
the title of Crisis, to do uiy tervice to the factious 
cause. The entire piece consists of a title-page, 
a dedication to the clergy, a preface, an extract from 
certain acts of parliament, and about ten pages of*| 
dry reflections on the proceedings of the queen and 
lier servants ; which his coadjutors, the earl of Not- 
tingham, Mr. Dunton, and the Flying Post, had long 
ago set before us in a much clearer light. 

In popish countries, when some impostor cries 
out, A miracle ! a miracle ! it is not done with a 
hope or intention of converting heretics, but con- 
firming the deluded vulgar in their errors : and so 
the cry goes round without examining into the cheat. 
Thus the Whigs among' ua give about the cry, 
A pamphlet I a pamphlet I the Crisis 1 the Crisis! 
not with a view of convincing their adversaries, but 
to raise the spirits of their friends, reeal their strag- 
glers, and unite their numbers by sound and impu- 
dence, as bees assemble and cling together by the 
noise of brass. 

That no other effect could be imagined or hopid 
for, by the publication of this timely treatise, will be 
manitest from some obvious reflections upon the 
several parts of it, wherein the follies, the falsehoods, 
or the absurdities appear so frequent that th^ may 
boldly contend for number with the lines. ^ 

When the hawker holds this pamphlet toward you, 
the first words you perceive are, The Crisis ; or, 
A Discourse,” &c. The interpreter of Suidas gives 


four translations of the word Crisis, any of which 
may be as properly applied to this author’s Letter to 
the Bailiff of Stockbridge. Next, w]|^at he calls a 
discourse consists only of two pages prefixed to 
twenty-two more, which contain extracts from acts 
of parliament ; for, as to the twelve last pages, they 
are provided for themselves in the title under the 
name of ” some seasonable remarks on the danger of 
a popish successor.” Another circumsSnee worthy 
our information in the .title-page is, that the crown 
has been settled by previous acts. I never heard of 
any act of parliament that was not previous to what 
it ^enacted, unless those two by which the earl o! 
Strafibrd and sir John Fenwick lost their heads may 
pass for exceptions. ** A Discourse, representing 
from the most Authentic Records,” &c. He has 
borrowed this expression from some writer who pro- 
bably understood the words; but this gentleman 
has altogether misapplied them, and, under favour, 
he is wholly mistaken ; for a heap of extracts from 
several acts of parliament cannot be called a dis- 
course, neither do I believe he copied them from the 
most authentic records, which, as 1 take it, arc 
lodged in the Tower, but out of some common 
printed copy. I grant there is nothing material in 
all this, further than to show the generosity of our 
adversaries in encouraging a writer who cannot fur- 
tnish out BO much as a title-page with propriety or 
common sense. 

Next follows the dedication to the clergy of the 
church of England, wherein the modesty and the 
meaning of the first paragraphs are hardly to be 
matched. He tells them he has made a comment 
upon the acts of settlement, which he lays before 
them, and conjures them to recommend, in their 
writings and discourses, to their fellow-subjects : and 
he does all this out of a just deference to their great 
power and influence. This is the right Whig scheme 
of directing the clergy what to preach. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's jurisdiction extends no fur- 
ther than over 'his*own province ; but the author of 
the Crisis constitutes himself vicar-general over t)iB 
whole clergy of the church of England. The bishops, 
in their letters or speeches to their own clergy, pro- 
ceed no further than to exhortation ; but this writer 
conjures the whole clergy of the church to recom- 
mend his comment upon the laws of the land in 
their writings and discourses. 1 would fain know 
who made him a commentator upon the laws of the 
land ; after which it will be time enough to ask him 
by what authority he directs the clergy to recom- 
mend his comments from the pulpit or the press t 

He tells the clerg}^ there are two circumstances 
which place the minds of the people under their 
direction ; the first circumstance is their education ; 
the second circumstance is the tenths of our lands. 
This last, according to the Latin phrase, is spokbn 
ad invidiam ; for he knows well enough they have 
not the twentieth : but if you take it in his own way, 
the landlord has nine parts in ten of the people’s 
minds under his direction. Upqn th« rock the au- 
thor before us is perpetually splitting, as often as he 
ventures out beyond the narrow boT;^ds of his lite-« 
rature. He has a confused remembrance of words 
since he left tde university, but has Ipst half their 
meaning, and puts tliem together with no regard ex- 
cept to their cadpnee ; as 1 remember a fellow nailed 
up maps in a gentleman’s closet, some sidelqp;, others 
upside down, the better to adjust them to m pannels; 

1 kip sensible it is of little consequence to their 
cause, whether this defender of it uiiderstands gram- 
mar or not; and if what he would fain say dis- 
covered him to be a well-wisher to reason or truUi, 
I would be ready to make large allowances. But 
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when with great difficulty I descry a composition of 
rancour and falsehood intermixed with plausible 
nonsense, I fefl a struggle between contempt and 
indignation at seeing the character of a Censor, a 
Guardian, an Englishman, a commentator on the 
laws, an instructor of the clergy, assumed by a child 
of obscurity, witliout one single qualification to sup- 
port them. ( 

' This writer, who either aflTects or is commanded 
of late to copy from the Bishop of Sarum, has, out of 
the pregnancy of his invention, fouiitl out an old way 
of insinuating the grossest refiections, under the ap- 
pearance of {^monitions ; and is so judictous a fol- 
lower of the prelate that he taxes the clergy for in- 
flaming their people with apprehensions of danger 
to them and their constitution from men who are in- 
nocent of such designs ; when we must needs con- 
fess the whole design of his pamphlet is, to inflame 
the people with apprehensions oT danger from tlie 
present ministry, whom we believe to be at least as 
innocent men as the last. 

What shall 1 say to the pmphlet where the 
malice and falsehood of every line would require an 
answer, and where the duliiess and absurdities will 
not deserve one ? 

' By his pretending to have always maintained an 
inviolable respect to the clergy, he would insinuate 
that those papers among the Tatlcrs and Spectators f 
where the whole order is abused wore not his own. 

I w ill appeal to all who know the flatness of his 
style and the barrenness of his invention, whether 
he does not grossly prevaricate? VVaa he ever able 
to walk without leading-slringfs, or swim without 
bladders, without being discovered by his hobbling 
and his sinking? Has he adhered to his character 
in bis paper called the Euglishman, whereof he is 
allowed to be the sole author, without any competi- 
Hon? What does he think of the letter signed by 
himself which relates to Molesworth,* in whose de- 
fence he affronts the whole convocation of Ireland f 

It is a wise maxim, that because nie clergy are no 
disl lawyers they ought not tq preach obedience to 
governors ; and tlierefore they ought not to preach 
temperance because they are no physicians. Ex- 
amine all this author’s writings, and fhen point me 
out a divine who knows less of the constitution of 
England than he: witness those many egregious 
blunders in his late papers where he pretended to 
dabble iu the subject. 

But the clergy have, it seems, imbibed their notions 
of power and obedience, abhorrent from our laws, 
from the pompous ideas of imperial greatness and 
the submission to absolute emperors. This is gross 
ignorance, below a schoolboy in his Lucius Florus. 
The Roman history, wherein lads are instructed, 
reached little above eight hundred years, and the 
at^ors do everywhere instil republican principles ; 
and from the account of nine in twelve of the first 
empcrbta we learn to have a detestation against 
tyranny. The Greeks carry this point yet a great 
deal higher, which aione can be ignorant of who hw 
read or heard them quoted. This gave Hobbes the 
occasion of advancing a position directly contrwy ; 
that the youth of England were corrupted m their 
political prl&iplcs by reading the histones of Rome 
and Greece ; which, having been written under re- 
publics, taught the readers to have ill notions of 
monarchy, in this assertion there was something 
specious ; but that advanced by the Crisis could only 
issue from the profoundest ignorance. . 

But would you know his scheme of education for 
young gentlemen at the university? It is, that they 
• Mr. (afterwaids lord viaoeant) Molesworth* 


should spend their time in perusing those acts of 
parliament, whereof his pamphlet is an extract, 
which, if it had-beon done, the kingdom w'buld not 
be in its present condition, but every member sent 
into the world thus instructed since tlie Revolution 
would have been an advocate for our rights and 
liberties. o 

Here now is a project for getting more money by 
the Crisis! to have it read by tutors in the universi- 
ties. I thoroughly agree with him, that if our stu- 
dents had been thus employed fur twenty years past 
the kingdom had not been in its present condition ; 
but we have too many of such proficients already 
among the young nobility and gentry, who have 
gathered up their politics from chocolatc-houscs and 
factious clubs ; and who, if they had spent their 
time in hard study at Oxford or Cambridge, we 
might indeed have said that the factious part of this 
kingdom had not been in its present condition, or 
have suffered themselves to be taught that a few acts 
of parliament relating to the succession are prefer- 
able to all other civil institutions whatsoever. Nei- 
ther did 1 ever before hear that an act of parlinmeii. 
relating to one particular point could be called a 
civil institution. ^ 

He spends almost a quarto page in teHg the 
clergy that they will bo certainly perjured if they 
bring in the pretender, whom they have abjured ; 
and he wisely reminds them that they have sworn 
without equivocation or mental reservation, other- 
wise the clergy might think that as soon as they re- 
ceived the pretender and turned papists they would 
be free from their oath. 

This honest, civil, ingenious gentleman knows in 
Ills conscience that there are not ten clergymen in 
England (except nonjurors) who do not abhor the 
thoughts of the pretender reigning over us much 
more than himsolf. But this is tlic spittle of the 
bishop of Sarum, which our author licks up and 
swallows, and then coughs out again with an addi- 
tion of his own phlegm. I would lain suppose the 
body of the clergy were to return an answer by one 
of ^heir members to these worthy counsellors. I 
conceive it might be in the following terms : — 

“ My Lord and Gbntlemen, — The clergj' com- 
mand me to give you 'thanks for your advice ; and 
if they knew any crimes from whicli cither of ) ou 
were as free as they are from those which you so 
Earnestly exhort them to avoid, they would return 
your favour as near as possible in the same style and 
manner. However, that your advice may not be 
wholly lost, particularly that part of it which relates 
to the pretender, they desire you would apply it 
to more proper persons. Look among your own 
leaders ; examine which of them engaged in a plot 
to restore the late king James, and received pardons 
under his seal ; examine which of them have been 
since tampering with his pretended son, and to gra- 
tify their ambition, their avarice, their malice, and 
revenge, are now willing to restore him, at the ex- 
pense of the religion and ‘liberty of their countrj-. 
Bofire, good my lord, with your pupil, aud let us 
hear no more of these hypocritical insinuations, lest 
the queen and ministers, who have been hitherto con- 
tent with only disappointing the lurking villanics of 
y#ur faction, may be at last provokefl to expose them.” 

But his respect for the clergy is such that he docs 
not insinuate as if they really had these evil dispo- 
sitions ; he only insinuates that they give too much 
cause ^r such insinuations. 

I will upon occasion strip some of his insinuations 
from their generality and solecisms, and drag them 
into the light. His dedication to the clergy is full 
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of them» because here he endeavours to mould up j 
his rancour and civility togetlier, by which con- ' 
straint he is obliged to shorten his paragraphs and 
to place them in such a light that they obscure one 
another. Supposing therefore that I have scraped 
off his good manners in order to come at his mean- 
ing, which lies under ; h^ tells the clergy that the 
favour of the queen and her ministers is but a colour 
of zeal toward them ; that the people were deluded 
by a groundless cry of the church's danger at Sach- 
everel's trial ; that the clergy, as they arc men of 
sense and honour, ought to preach this truth to their 
several congregations, and let them know that the 
true design of the present men in power, in that and 
all their proceedings since in favour of the church, 
was to bring in popery, France, and the pretender, 
and to enslave all Europe, contrary to the laws of 
our country, the power of the legislature, the faith 
of nations, and the honour of God. 

I cannot see why the clerg}', as men of sense and 
men of honour (for be appeals not to them as men 
of religion), should not be allowed to know when 
they are in danger, and be able to guess whence it 
comes, and who arc their protectors^ The design 
of U)eir destruction indeed may have been projected 
in tlie dark', but when all was ripe their enemies 
proceeded to so many overt acts in the face of the 
nation, that it was obvious to the meanest people, 
who wanted no other motives to rouse them. On 
the other side, can this author, or tlie wisest of his 
faction, assign one single act of the present ministry 
any way tending toward bringing in the pretender, 
or to weaken the succession of the house of Hanover 1 
Observe then tlie reasonableness of this gentleman's 
a<l\ic(*; the clergy, the gentry, and the common 
people had the utmost apprehensions of danger to 
tile cliurcli under tlie late ministry ; yet then it was 
the greatest impiety to iudarno the people with any 
sucli apprehensions. His danger of a popish suc- 
cessor from any steps of the present ministry is an 
artiticial calumny, raised and spread against the coii- 
\ictiuii of the inventors, * pretended to be believed 
only by those who abhor the constitution in chinch 
and state ; an obdurate faction who compass lieavcu 
and earth to restore themselves upon tlie ruin of 
their country ; }et here our author exliorU the clergy 
to preach iip this imaginary danger to their people, 
and disturb the public peace with his strained sedi- 
tious comments. ^ s 

But how comes this gracious licence to the clergy 
from llic Whigs, to concern themselves with politics 
of any sort, aliltough it be only the glosses and com- 
ments of Mr. Steele 1 The speeches of the managers 
at Sacheverers trial, particularly those of Stanhope, 
Lech mere, King, Parker,^ and some others, seemed 
to deliver a different doctrine. Nay, this very dedi- 
cation complains of some in holy orders who liave 
made the constitution of their country (in which and 
the Coptic Mr. Steelo is eifbally skilled) a very little 
part of their study, and yet made obedience and 
government the frequentMubjecta of their discourses. 
This difficulty is easily solved, for by politics they 
moan obedience. Hoadly,*> who is a champion 
for resistance, was never charged with meddling out 
of his function : Hugh Peters and his brethren, in 
the limes of uaiypation, had full liberty to prv.qch 
up sedition and rebellion ; and so here Mr. St^e 
issues out his licence to the clergy to preach up tho 
danger of a popish pretender, in defiance of the queen 
and her administration. 

Every whiffier in a laced coat who frequents the 

• (Seated peers by king George I. ' 

b Dr. Beajamiii lloatUy, suocosiilvely bishop of Bangor, Here- 
ford, Salisbury, and Winchester. 


chocolate-house and is able to spell the title of a 
pamphlet shall talk of the constitution with as much 
plausibility as this very solemn writer, and with as 
good a grace blame the clergy for ffieddling with 
politics, which they do not understand. I have 
known many of these able politicians furnished 
before they were of age with all the necessary topics 
of their faction, and by the help of alpout twenty 
polysyllables capable of maintaining an argument 
that would shine in the Crisis; whose author gathered 
up his little stock from the same schools, and has 
written from no oilier fund. 

But after all it is not clear to me whether this 
gentleman addresses himself to the clergy of Eng- 
land in general, or only to those very few (hardly 
enough, in case of a change, to supply the mortality 
of those self-denying prelates be celebrates) who are 
in his principles, and among these, only such as live 
in and about London, which probably will reduce 
the number to about half-a-dozen at most. 1 should 
incline to guess the latter, because he tells them they , 
are surrounded by a learned, wealthy, knowing 
gcpiiry, who know with what firmness, self-denial, ‘ 
and charity, the bishops adhered to the public cause, 
and what contumelies those clergymen have under- 
gone, &c., who adhered to the cause of truth. By 
those' terms, the public cauie, and the cause of truth, 
jbe understands the cause of the Whigs, in opposition 
to the queen and her servants; therefore by the 
learned, wealthy, and knowing gentry, he must un- 
derstand the Bank and East India company and 
those other merchants or citizens within the bills of 
mortality who have been strenuous against the church, 
and crown, and whose spirit of faction has lately got 
the better of their interest. For let him search all 
the rest of the kingdom, he will find the surrounded 
clergy and the surrounding gentry wholly strangers 
to the merits of those prelates, and adhering to a 
Xery different cause of truth, as will soon I hope be 
manifest by a fair appeal to tlie representatives of 
both. • * 

It was very unnecessary in this writer to bespeak 
the treatment of confempt and ' derision which 'Bie 
clergy are to expect from his faction, whenever they 
come into power. I believe that venerable body is 
ill very little concern after what manner their most 
mortal enemies intend to treat them, whenever it 
shall please God for our sins to visit us with so fatal 
ail event, which I hope it will be the united endea- 
voui's both of clergy and laity to hinder. It would 
be some support to this hope if 1 could have any 
opinion of his predicting talent (which some have 
ascribed to people of this author's character), where 
he tells us that noise and wrath Avill not always pass 
for zeal. What other instances of zeal has this gen- 
tleman or the rest of his party been able to produce! 
If clamour be noise, it is but opening our ears to 
know from what side it comes ; and if sedition, 
scurrility, slander, and calumny be the fruit of wrath, 
read the pamphlets and papers issuing from the 
zealots of that faction, or visit their c^hs and coifbe- 
houses, in order to form a judgment of tlie tree. 

When Mr. Steele tells us we ha\^ a religion*tliat 
wants no support from the enlarg^cnt of secular 
power, but is •well supported by the^^isdom and 
piety of its preachers and its own native truth, It 
would be good to know what religion he professes ; 
for the clergy to whon^ he speaks will iqever allow 
him to be a member of ^e ch^ch of England. 
They cannot agree that the truth of the gospel, and 
the pihty and wisdom of its preachers, are a sufficient 
support, in an evil age, gainst infidelitv, fitetion, 
and vice, without the assistance of secular power, 
unless God would please to confer Uiegiftof miraclea 
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on those who wait at the altar. " I believe they ven- 
ture to go a little further, and think that upon some 
occasions they want a' little enlargement of assietance 
from the secular power a^inst atheists, deists, so- 
ciuians. and other heretics. .'Every first day in Lent a 
part of the litui^ is read to the people, in the preface 
to which the church declaires her wishes for the 
restoring of that' jllscipl^ne she formerly had, and 
which for some years past has been more wanted 
■ timii ever. But of this no more, lest it might insi- 
nuate jealousies between the clergy and laity, which 
the author tells us^ is th^ policy of vain ambitious 
men among the former, in hopes to derive <from their 
order a veneration they cannot deserve from their 
virtue. If this be their method for procuring vene- 
ration, it is the most singular that ever was thought 
on, and the clergy would then indeed have no more 
to do with politics of any sort than Mr. Steele or his 
faction will allow theid. 

Having thus toiled through his dedication. I pro- 
ceed to consider his preface, which, half consisting 
of quotation, will be so much the sooner got through. 

It is a very unfair thing in any writer to emplby 
his ignorance and malice together, because it gives his 
answerer double work ; it is like the sort of sophistry 
that the logicians call two mediums, which are never 
allowed in the same syllogism. A writer with a 
weak head and a corrupt heart is an over-match for 
any single pen ; like a hireling jade, dull and vicious, 
hardly able to stir, yet offering at every turn to kick. 

He begins his preface with such an account of the 
original of power and the nature of civil institutions 
as I am confident was never once imagined by any 
writer upon government, from Plato to Mr. Locke. 
Give me leave to transcribe his first paragraph : ** 1 
never saw an unruly crowd of people cool by degrees 
into temper, but it gave me an idea of the original 
of power and the nature of civil institutions. One 
particular man has usually in those cases, from th|^ 
dignity of his appearance or other qualities known 
or imagined by the multitude, beeff received into 
su^en favour and authority ; the occasion of theii* 
dimrence has been represented to him, and the 
matter referred to his decision.” 

1 have known a poet, who never wa^out of Eng- 
land, introduce a fact by way of simile, which could 
probably nowhere happen nearer than in the plains 
of Libya, and begin with ” So have I seen.” Such 
a fiction I suppose may be justified by poetical 
licence; yet Virgil is much more modest. This 
paragraph of Mr. Steele’s, which he sets down as 
an observation of his own, is a miserable mangled 
translation of six verses out of that famous poet, 
who speaks after this manner : “ As when a sedition 
arises in a great multitude, &c,, then if they see a 
wise great man,” See. Virgil, who lived but a little 
aft^ the ruin of the Roman republic, where sedi- 
tions often happened, and the force of oratory was 
great among the people, made use of a simile which 
Mr. Steele turns into a fact, after such a manner as 
if hi had seen a hundred times, and builds upon it 
a syftem of the origin of government. When the 
vulgar here in !^^land assemble in a riotous manner 
(which is not very frequent of late years), the prince 
takes a muchjiknore effectual way thaff diat of send- 
ing orators to appease them; but Mr. Steele imagines 
such a crowd of people as this where there is no 
govemmeui at all; their miruliness quelled, and 
their passibns c^led by a particular man, whose 
great qualities they had known before. Su^h* an 
assembly must have risen suddenly from the earth, 
and the man of authority dropped from the clouds, 
for without some previous form of government no 
toch crowd did ever yet assemble, or could possibly 


be acquainted with the merits atid dignity of any 
particular man among them. But to pursue his 
scheme : this man of authority, who cools the crowd 
by degrees, and to whom they all appeal, must of 
necessity prove either an open or clandestine tyrant. 
A clandestine tyrant I take to be a king of Brentford, 
who keeps his army in disguise, and whenever he 
happens either to die natm^ly, be knocked on the 
head, or deposed, the people calmly take further 
measures and improve upon what was begun under 
his unlimited power. All this, our author tells us 
with extreme propriety, is what seems reasonable to 
common sense; that is, in other words, it seems 
reasonable to reason. This is what he calls giving 
an idea of the original of power and the nature of 
civil institutions. To which I answer, with great 
phlegm, that 1 defy any man alive to show me in 
double the number of lines, although writ by the 
same author, such a complicated ignorance in history, 
human nature, or politics, as well as in the ordinary 
properties of thought or of style. 

But it seems these profound speculations were 
only premised to introduce some quotations in 
favour of resistance. What has resistance to do 
with the succession of the house of Hanover, that 
the Whig writers should perpetually afiect to tack 
them together t I can conceive nothing else but that 
their hatred to the queen and ministry puts them 
upon thoughts of introducing the successor by ano- 
ther revolution. Are cases of extreme necessity to 
be introduced m common maxims by which we are 
always to proceed! Should not these gentlemen 
sometimA inculcate., the general rule of obedience, 
and not always 'the exception of resistance! since . 
the former has been the perpetual dictate of all laws, 
both divine and civil, and the latter is still in dis- 
pute. 

1 shall meddle with none of the passages he cites 
to prove the lawfulness of resisting princes, except 
that from the present lord-chanccllor’s* speech in 
defence of Mr. Sacheverel ; *' that there arc extra- 
ordinary cases, cases of necessity, which are implied, 
although not expressed, in (ne general rule” (of obe- 
dience). These words, very clear in themselves, 
Mr. Steele explains into nonsense; which in any 
other author 1 should suspect to have been intended 
as a reflection upon as great a person as ever filled 
or adorned that high station ; but 1 am so well ac- 
l^uainted with his pen, ^at I much more wonder 
how it can trace out % true quotation than a false 
co^jUi^ent. To see him lircat my lord Harcourt with 
so much civility looks indeed a little suspicious, and 
as if he had malice in his heart. He calls his lord- 
ship a very great man, and a greariiving authority ; 
places himself in company with general Stanhope 
and Mr. Hoadly ; and in short takes the most effect- 
ual method in his power of truining his lordship in 
the opinion of every man who is^' wise br good. I 
can only tell my lord Har^urt, for his comfort, that 
these praises are encumbered with the doctrine of 
resistance and the true re^liition principles ; and 
provided he will not allow Mr. Steele for his com- 
mentator, he may hope lo recovtt^e honour of be- 
ing libelled again, as well as hisi^ereign and fellow- 
servants. 

now come to the Crisis ; where we meet with 
two^pages, by way of introduction to those extracts 
from acts of parliament that constitute the body of 
his pamphlet. This introduction begins with a defi- 
nition of liberty, and then proceeds in a panegyric 
upon that great blessing. His panegyric is made up 
of half-a-dozen shreds, like a schoolboy’s theme, 
beaten, general topics, where any other man alive 
■ Sir Simon, flnt lord Harcourt. 
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might wander securely ; but this politician, by ven- 
turing to vary the good old phrases, and give them 
a new turn, commits a 'hundred solecisms and ab- 
surdities. The weighty truths which he endeavours to 
press upon his reader are such as these : That liberty 
is a very good thing; that wi]y|iout liberty we cannot 
be free ; tiiat healu is goc^d. and strength is good, 
but liberty is better than either ; that no man can 
be happy without tlie liberty of doing whatever his 
own mind tells him is best ; that men of quality love 
liberty, and common people love liberty ; even women 
and children love liberty; and you cannot please 
them better than by letting them do what they please. 
Had Mr. Steele contented himself to deliver these 
and the like maxims in such intelligible terms, I 
could have found where we agreed and where we 
differed. But let us hear some of these axioms, as 
he has involved them. ** Wo cannot possess our 
souls with pleasure and satisfaction, except we pre- 
serve in ourselves that inestimable blessing which 
we call liberty. By liberty I desire to bo under- 
stood to mean the happiness of men's living," &c. 

The true life of man consists in conducting it 

according to his own just sentiments and innocent 
inclinations ; — man's being is degraded below that 
of a free agent, when his affections and passions are 
no longer governed by the dictates of his own mind." 
— “ Without liberty our health (among other things) 
may be at the will of a tyrant, employed to our own 
ruin and that of our fellow-creatures." If there be 
any of these maxims which are not grofll^ly defective 
ill truth, in sense, or in grammar, I will allow them 
to pass for unco.itrollabie. By f^e ^t, omitting 
the pedantry of the whole expression, ^cre are not 
above one or two nations in the world where any 
one man can possess his soul with pleasure and satis- 
faction. Ill the second, he desires to be understood 
to mean ; that is he desires to be me^nt to mean, or 
to be understood to undera(and. In the third, the 
life of man consists in conducting his life. In the 
fourth he affirms that men's beings are degraded 
when their passions are no longer governed by the 
dictates of their own minlls ; directly contrary t# 
lessons of all moralists and legislators, who agree 
unanimously that the passions of men must be 
under the government of reason and law ; neither 
are the laws of any other use than to correct the 
irregularity of our affections. By the last, our health 
is ruinous to ourselves and ot^er men when a tyrant 
pleases ; which I leave to him to make out. 

1 cannot sufficiently command our ancestors 1^^ 
transmitting' to us the blessing of liberty ; yet, havinj^ 
laid out their blood and treasure upon tlie purchase, 

T do not see how they acted parsimoniously, because 
I can conceive nothing more generous than that of 
employing our blood and treasure for the service of 
others. But I am suddenly struck with the thought 
that I have fouAd his ‘^meaning ; our ancestors acted 
parsimoniously because they spent only their own 
treasure for the good of their posterity ; whereas we 
squander away the treasufts of our posterity too ; 
but whether they will be thankful, and think it was 
done for the preservat^m of their liberty* must be left 
to themselves for a decision. 

I verily believe, although I could not prove it in 
Westminster-hall before a lord-chief-justice, that by, 
enemies to our present establishment Mr. Steele 
would desire to be understood to mean my lord- 
treasurer and the rest of the ministry ; by those who 
are grown supine, in proportion to the danger to 
which our liberty is every day more exposed, 1 should 
guess he means the Tories ; and by honest men, who 
ought to look up with a spirit that becomes honesty, 
he understands the Whi^ : I likewise beUeve he 


would take it ill or think me stupid Jf 1 did not 
thus expound him. 1 ady then, that, according 
to this exposition, the four great officers of state, 
together with the rest of the cabinet coftncil (except 
the archbishop of Canterbury [Dr. Teuison]), are 
** enemies to our establishment, making artful and 
open attacks upon our constitution, and are now 
practising indirect arts and mean si^tleties 
weaken the security of those acts of parliament for 
settling the succession in the house of Hanover." 
The first and most notorious of these criminals is 
Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, lord-high-trcasurcr, 
who is reputed to be chief minister ; the second is 
James Butler, duke of Ormond, who commands the 
army, and designs to employ it in bringing over the 
pretender ; the' third is Henry St. John, lord vis- 
count Bolingbroke, secretary of state, who must be 
supposed to hold a constant cmrespondencc at the 
court of Bar le Z>t/c, as the late elrl of Godolphiu did 
with that at St. Germau^\; and, to avoid tediousness, 
Mr. Bromley [the speaker] and the rest are em- 
ployed in their several districts to the same end. 
Thcia are the opinions which Mr. Steele and his 
faction, under the direction of their leaders, are en- 
deavouring with all their might to propagate among 
the people of England concerning the present 
ministry; with what resertation to the honour, 
wisdom, or justice of the queen, 1 cannot determine ; 
who by her own free choice, after long experience 
of their abilities and integrity, and in compliance 
with the general wishes of her people, called them 
to her service. Such an accusation against persons 
in so high trust should require, 1 think, at least one 
single overt act to make it good. If there be no 
other choice of persons fit to serve the crown, with- 
out danger from the pretender, except among'those 
who are called the Whig party, thfe Hanover succes- 
sion- is then indeed in a very desperate state ; that 
illt^trious family will have almost nine in ten of the 
kingdom against it, and those principally of the 
landed interest ; which is most to be depended upon 
in such a nation as ours. 

I have now got as formas his extracts, which I shalT 
not be at the pains of comparing with the originals^i 
but suppose he Has gotten them fairly transcribed ; 1 
only think that whoever is patentee for printing acta 
of parliament may have a very fair action against 
him for invasion of property ; but this is none of my 
business to inquire into. 

After two-and-twenty pages spent in reciting acts 
of parliament, he desires leave to repeat the history 
and progress of the Union; upon which I have 
some few things to observe. 

This work, he tells us, was unsuccessfully at- 
tempted by several of her majesty's predecessors ; 
although 1 do not remember it was ever thought on 
by any except king James 1. and the late kin^ 
William. 1 have read indeed that some small over- 
tures were made by the former of these princes to- 
ward a union between the two kingdoms, \mt rejected 
with indignation and contempt by (he English ; ana 
the historian tells us that, how degenerate and cor- 
rupt soever the court and parliament tl|fn were, they 
would not give ear to so infamous a proposal. I do 
not find that an/ of the succeeding pridkes before 
the Revolution ever resumed the design ; because it 
was a project for which there could not possibly bo 
assigned the least reason or necessity ; fot I Hefyany 
mortal to name one single advantagslthat England 
could dvpr expect from such a union. 

But to^vard the end of the late king’s reign, upon 
apprehensions of the t#wt of issue from him or the 
princess Anne, a proposition for uniting both king, 
doms was begun ; because Scotland had not settled 
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their crown upon toe house of Hanoyer, but left 
themselves atlai^e, in hopes to make their advantage ; 
and it was thought highly dangerous to leave that 
part of the i&land, inhabited by a poor fierce northern 
people, at liberty to put themselves under a different 
king. However, the opposition to this work was 

» } great that it 6ould not be overcome until some 
me aftcf her present majesty came to tlie crown ; 
when by the weakness or corruption of a certain 
minister, since dead, an act of parliament was ob- 
tained for the Scots, which gave them leave to arm 
themselves; and so the Union became necessary, not 
for any actual good it could possibly do us, but to 
avoid a probable evil, and at the same lime save an 
obnoxious minister's head ; who was so ^vi8e as to take 
the first opportunity of procuring a general pardon 
by act of parliament, because he could not, with so 
much decency and s^ety, desire a particular one for 
himself. These facib are well enough known to the 
whole kingdom. And remember discoursing, 
above six years ago, with the most considerable per- 
son [lord Somers] of the adverse party, and a great 
-promoter of the Union; he frankly owned to me 
that this necessity, brought upon us by the wrong 
management of the earl of Godolphin, was the only 
cause of the Union. 

Therefore I am ready to grant two points to the 
author of the Crisis ; first, that tlm Union became 
necessary for the cause above related ; because 
prevented this island from being governed by two 
kings, which England would never have suffered ; 
and it might probably have cost us a war of a year 
or two to reduce the Scots. Secondly, that it would 
be dangerous to break this union, at least in this 
juncture, while there is a pretender abroad, who 
might probably lay hold of such an opportunity. 
And this made me wonder a little at the spirit qf 
faction last summer among some people, who, Imv- 
ing been the great promoters of the Union, and se- 
veral of them the principal gainers by it, could yet 
proceed so far as to propose in t^e house of lords 
that it should be dissolved ; while, at the same time, 
Shose peers who Jhad ever opposed it in the begin- 
ll^ing were then for preserving it, upon the reason 1 
have just assigned, and which tha author of tlic 
Crisis has likewise taken notice of. 

But when he tells us, ** the Englishmen ought, in 
gen^osity, to be more particularly careful in pre- 
servfi^ this union," he argues like himself. “ Th<» 
late kingdom of Scotland," says he, had as numer- 
ous a nobility as England," They had indeed, 
and to that we owe one of the great and necessary 
evils of the Union, upon the foot it no4^ stands. 
Their nobility is indeed so numerous that the whole 
revenues of their country would be hardly able to 
maintain them according to the dignity of their 
ditles ; and, what is infinitely worse, they are never 
likely 16 be extinct until the last period of all thing^; 
because the greatest part of them descend to heirs 
general. I imagine a person of quality prevailed 
on to marry a woman much bis inferior, and with- 
out a groat to hA fortune, and her friends arguing 
she was as good as her husband, because she brought 
him as numCrous a family of relations and servants 
as she fomid in his house. Scotland, in the taxes, 
it' obliged to contribute one penny for every forty- 
pence laid upon England ; and the representatives 
they send^^o parliament are about a thirteenth. 
Every, other g/cotch peer has all the privileges of an 
English one, except that of sitting in parliament, 
and even precedence before all of the same^itle that 
shall be created for the t%e to come. The pen* 
sious and employments possessed by the natives of 
^ that country now among us do amount to more than 


the whole body of their nobility ever spent at home : 
and all the money they raise upon the public is 
hardly sufficient to defray their civil and military 
lists. I coufd point out some, with great titles, who 
affected to appear very vigorous for dissolving the 
Union, although their whole revenues, before that 
period, would have ill maintained a Welsh justice 
of peace ; and have since^athered more money than 
ever any Scotchman who had not travelled could 
form an idea of. 

I have only one thing more to say upon occasion 
of the Union act ; which is, that the author of tlie 
Crisis may be fairly proved, from his own citations, 
to be guilty of high-treason. In a paper of his, 
called the Englishman, of October 29, there is an 
advertisement about taking in subscriptions for 
printing the Crisis, where the title is published 
at length with the following clause, which the 
author thought nt to drop in the publication 
[" and that no power on earth can bar, alter, or 
make void, the present settlement of the crown, &c. 
By Richard Steele"]. In his extract of an act of 
parliament made since the Union, it appears to he 
high-trcasoti for any person, by writing or printing, 
to maintain and affirm that the kings or queens of 
this realm, with and by the authority Qf parliament, 
arc not able to make laws and statutes of sufficient 
force and validity to limit and bind the crown, and 
the descent, limitation, inheritance, and the govern- 
ment thereof. This act being subsequent to the set- 
tlement of the crown confirmed at the Union, it is 
probable some friend of the author advised him to 
leave out those treasonable words in the printed 
title-page, wjiich he had before published in the 
advertisement ; and accordingly we find that in the 
treatise itself he only offers it to every good subject’s 
consideration whether this article of the settlement 
of the crown is not as firm as the Union itself, and 
as the settlement of episcopacy in England, &e. 
And he thinks the Scots, understood it so, that the 
succession to the crown was never to be contro- 
verted. 

These I take to be onjy treasonable insinuations ; 
ffiit the advertisement beforemciitioned is actually 
high-treason ; for which the author ought to be pro- 
secuted, if that would avail anything under a juris- 
diction where cursing the queen is not above the 
pe^lty of twenty marks. 

^thing is more notorious than that the Whigs 
of rate years, both in Iheir writings and discourses, 
Ittve aficcted upon^ll occasions to allow the legiti- 
of the pretender. This makes me a little 
'bndcr to 4^ our author labouring to prove the 
contrary, by producing all the popular chat of those 
times, and other solid arguments from Fuller's Nar- 
rative: but it must be supposed that this gentle- 
man acts by the commands of his superiors, who 
have thought fit at this juncture to issue out new 
orders, for reasons best known to themselves. I 
wish they had been more clear in their directions to 
him upon that weighty point, whether the settle- 
ment of the succession ifi the house of Hanover be 
alterable or not. I have observed where, in his 
former pages, he gives it in the negative ; but in the 
turning of a leaf he has wholly changed his mind. 
He tells US he wonders there can be found any 
Briton weak enough to contend against a power in 
their own nation which is practised in a much 
greater degree in other states ; and how hard it is 
that Britain should be debarred the privilege of es- 
tablisbing its own security by relinquishing only 
those branches of the royal line which threaten it 
with destruction ; while other nations never scruple, 
upon less occasions, to go to much greater lengths ; 
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of which he produces instances in France, Spain, gencel I should think even his brother Kldpath 
Sicily, and Sardinia; and then adds, can Great might furnish him with fetter. What crowns or 
Britain help to advance men to other thrones and kingdoms has France dealt about t Spa^p was given 
have no power in limiting its own 1 How can a by the will of the former king, in consequence of 
senator, capable of doing honour to sir Thomas that infamous treaty of partition, the adviser of 
H anmer the guilty of such ridiculous inconsistencies 1 which will, 1 hope, never be forgot in England.' 

** The author of the Condu|t of the Allies,*' says he,' Sicily was disposed of by her majesty of Great Brii. ' 
** has dared to drop insinuations about altering the tain ; so, in effect, was Sardinia. Frane^, indeed, 
succession." The author of the Conduct of the once reached out a king to Poland, but the people 
Allies writes sense and English; neither of which would not ‘receive him. This question of Mr. 
the author of the Crisis understands. The former Steele's was therefore only put m ferrorem, without 
thinks " it wrong, in point of policy, to call in a any re^d to truth. — Seventhly, Are there no 
foreign power to be guarantee of our succession, be- pretensions to our crown that can ever be revived t" 
cause it puts it out of the power of our own legislature There may, for aught 1 know, be about a dozen; 
to change our succession without the consent of that and those in time may possibly beget a hundred ; 
prince or state who is guarantee, whatever necessity but wo must do as well as we can. Captain Bessus, 
may happen in future times." Now, if it be high- when he had fifty challenges to answer, protested he 
treason to affirm by writing that the legislature has could not fight above three f^ls a-day. If the 
no such power, and Steele, thinks it strange pretender should^ faU, says the tvriter, the French 

that Britain should be debarred this privilege, what king has in quiver h succession of them ; the 
'could be the crime of putting such a case, that, in duchess of Savby, or hilr sons, or the dauphin her 
future ages, a necessity might happen of limiting grandson. Let me suppose the chevalier de St. 
the succession, as well as it has happened already t Geo^ to be dead ; the duchess of Savoy will then 

lYhen Mr. Steele ** reflects upon the many solemn be a pretender, and consequently must leave her 
strong barriers (to our succession) of laws and oaths, husband, because his royal highness (for Mr. Steele 
&c., he thinks all fear vanishes before them." I has not yet acknowledged him for a king) is in alli- 
thiiik so too, provided the epithet solemn goes for ance with her British majesty ; her sons, when they 
nothing ; because, although 1 have often heard of a grew pretenders, must undergo the same fate. But 
solemn day, a solemn feast, and a solemn coxcomb, 1 am at a loss how to dispose of the dauphin, if he 
yet I can conceive no idea to myself of a solemn bar- happen to be king of France before the pretender- 
ricr. However, be that as it will, his thoughts, it ship to Britain falls to his share ; for I doubt he 
seems, will not let him rest, but before he is aware will never be persuaded to remove out of his own 
he asks himself several questions ; and, since he kingdom, only because it is too near England, 
cannot resolve them, 1 will .endeavour to give him But " the duke of Savoy did, some years ago, put 
what satisfaction 1 am al^c. The first is, ** What in his claim to the crown of England in right of his 
are the marks of a lasting security 1" To which 1 wife ; and he is a prince of great capacity, in strict 
answer, that the signs of it in a kingdom or state are, aHance with France, and may therefore very well 
first, good laws; and, secondly, those laws well exe- add^ our fears of a popish successor." Is it the 
cuted : we are pretty well provided with the former, fault of the present, or of any ministry, thkt this 
but extremely defective in the latter. — Secondly, prince put in his claim t Must we give him opium 
" What are our tempers and our hearts at home to destroy his capacity t or can we prevent his alli- 
If by ours he means those of himself and his abet- ance with any prince who is in peace with her ma-^ 
tors, they are most damnably wicked ; impatient fo§ jestyt Must we send*to stab or* poison all the* 
the death of the queen ; ready to gratify their am- popish princes who have any pretended title to our 
bition and revenge by all desperate methods; wholly crown by the pfoximity of blood) What, in thei 
alienate from truth, law, religion, mercy, conscience, name of God, can these people drive at) what is it 
or honour. — Thirdly, <*ln what hands is power they demand) Suppose the present dauphin were 
lodged abroad )" To answer the question naturdiHy, now a man, and tlie king of France, and next pqpish 
Lewis XI Y. is king of Frau<;p, Philip Y. (by l%ir to the crown of England; is he not excluded 
counsels and acknowledgments o^ the Whigs) is kin^ by the laws of the land) But what regard will he 
of Spain, and so on. If by po'>/er he means mon have to our laws ) I answer, has not the queen as 
the duke of Marlborough is thought ,(ij^ave m< „ good a titU to the crown of France ) and how is she 
ready money than all the kings of Cfir^tendom to- excluded, but by their law against the succession of 
gether ; but, by the peculiar disposition of Provi- females, which we are not bound to acknowledge : 
deuce, it is locked up in a trunk, to which his am- and is it not in our power to exclude female succes- ^ 
bition has no key; and that is our security. — sors as well as in theirs) If such a pretence shall 
Fourthly, "Are our unnatural divisions our strength)" prove the cause of a war, what human power can* 

I think not ; but they are the sign of it, for, being prevent it ) But our cause must necessarily good 
unnatural, they cannot last ; and this shows that and righteous ; for citlier the kings of England bavo 
union, the foundation of all strength, is more agree- been unjustly kept out of the possession of France, 
able to our nature. Fifthly , Is it nothing to us or the dauphin, although nearest of ):lu, ^an have nq 
which of the princes of Europe has the longest legal title to England. And he must be an ill prince 
swoid 1" Not much, if we can tie up his hands, or indeed, who will not have the hearts and ^fmds of 
put a strong shield into those of his neighbours ; or ninety-nine in a hundred among his subjects against 
if our sword be as sharp as his is long ; or if it bo such a popish pretAidcr. 

necessary for him to turn his own sword into r I I have been the longer in answering the seventh 
ploughshare; or if such a sword happens to be in ^question, because it led me to consider all he had 
tlie hands of an infant, or struggled for by two com- afterward to say upon the subject of thes^pretender. 
petitors. — Sixthly, "The powerful hand (hat deals Eighthly, and lastly, he asks^Mmse]^ “'W||pthef' 
out crowns and kingdoms all around us, may it not Popery "apd Ambition are beedme tame atid'tiulet 
in time reach a king out to us toot" If the powers neighbours)" In this can give him no sattt&e^ ' 
ful hand he means be that of Francp, it may reach tion, because I never v^^^in that street where they 
out as many kings as it pleases, but we will not ac- live ; nor do 1 converse Wfth any of their ^ends ^ 
cept them. Whence does this man get his intelll- only I find they are persozuiof a ve^ evil reputatimik 
VOL, I. f 24) 
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But I am told for certain that Ambition had re- 
moved her lodging, and livea the very next door to 
Faction, wlyere they keep such a racket that, the 
whole parish ia disturbed and every night in an 
uproar. 

* This much in answer ter those eight uneasy ques- 
tions put by the author to himself, in order to satisfy 
every Brilpn, and give him an occasion of ** taking 
an impartial view of live affiiirs of Europe in gen^sral, 
as well as of Great Britain in Articular.” 

After enumerating the great actions of the con- 
federate armies undet the command of prince Eugene 
and the duke of MarlboKough, Mr. Steele observes, 
in the hktemess of his soul, that the British ^- 
neral, however unaccountable it may be to posterity, 
was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of his glorious 
labour.**- Ten years* ftruits, it seeths, were not suf- 
ficient, and yet thMwere the fruitfullest campaigns 
that ever any genertn Cropped. -However, I cannot 
but hope that posterity will not be left in the dark, 
but some care taken both of \iet majesty's glory and 
the reputation of those she employs. An impartial 
historian may tell the world (and the next age will 
easily believe what it continues to feel) that tlie 
avarice and ambition of a few factious insolent sub- 
jects had almost destroyed their country by con- 
tinuing a ruinous war in conjunction with allies for 
whose sake principally we fought, who refused to 
bter their just proportion of their charge, and were 
connived at in their refusal for private cuds ; that 
these factious people treated the best and kindest of 
sovereigns with insolence, cruelty, and ingratitude, 
of which he will be able to produce several instances ; 
that they encouraged persons and principles alien 
from our religion and government, in order to 
strengthen their, faction ; he will tell the reasons 
why the general and first minister were seduc^ll 
be heads of this faction, contrary to the operas 
they had always professed. Such an historian will 
show many reasons which made it necessary to re- 
move the general and his f^ien(^s, <Vho, knowing the 
ient of the nation was against them, expected to 
lose their power when the war was at an end. Par- 
ticularly the historian will discover the whole in- 
the duke of Marlborough^^s endeavouring 
'to procure a commission to be general fur life; 
wherein justice will be done to a person at that 
time ,of high station in the law, who (1 mentfpi ii 
to his honour) advised the duke, when he was cem-^ 
suited upon* it, not to accept of such a commission. 
By these and many other instances which time will 
bring to light, it may perhaps appear not very UU' 
accountable to posterity why this great man was 
dismissed nt last, but rather why he was dismissed 
^o sooner. 

But this is entering into a wide field. I shall 
Aierefore leave posterity to the information of better 
historians than the author of the Crisis or myself, 
and go on to inform the present age in some facts 
which the great orator and politician thinks fit to mis- 
represent, with the utmost degree either of natural 
or wilful ignorance. He asserts that in the duke of 
Ormond*# ci^paign, ** after a suspension of arms 
tietween Great Britain and France, proclaimed at 
tbs head of the armies, the Brmsh troops, in the 
midst of the enemy's garrisons, withdrew themselves 
fiw their confederates.**. The fact is directly other- 
visej^^the British troops were most infamously 
conUerates, after all that. could be 
duke Ormond and the Straf- 

fyMl tb press the collfederat^||||iieral8 not to^ forsake 
them. The duke ws# dirMH to avoid engaging in 
wy action .yhtil he, had iP^her orders, because an 
fiooonnt oil the king df‘ji|kl!Ets rcnuucfiMdon was 


every day expected ; this the Imperialists and the 
Dutch knew well enough, and therefore proposed to 
the duke, in that very juncture, to engage the French, 
for no other reason but to render desperate all the 
queen's measures toward a peace. Was not the cer- 
tain possession of Dunkirk of equal advantage to the 
bncertainty of a battle 1 f A whole campaign under 
the duke of Marlborough, with such an acquisition, 
although at the cost of many thousand lives and 
several millions of money, would have been thought 
very gloriously ended. 

Neither after all was it a new thing, either in the 
British general or the Dutch deputies, to refuse 
fighting when they did not approve of it. When the 
duke of Marlborough was going to invest Bouchain, 
the deputies of the States pressed him in vain to en- 
gage the enemy ; and one of them was so far dis- 
contented upon his grace’s refusal that he presently 
became a partisap of tho'^p^e ; yet I do not re- 
member any clamour then-jralsed here against the 
duke upon that account. Again, wlien the French 
invaded Doiiay, after the confederates had 'deserted 
the duke of Ormond, prince Eugene was violently 
bent upon a battle, and said they should never have 
another so good an opportunity ; but Monsieur 

, a private deputy, rose up, and opposed it so 

far that the prince was forced to desist. Was it then 
more criminal in the duke of Ormond to refuse 
fighting by express command of the queen, and in 
order to get possession of Dunkirk, than for the 
duke of Marlborough to give the same refusal with- 
out any such orders or any such Advantage 1 or shall 
a Dutch deputy assume mor# power than the queen 
of Great Britain's genersJ^ifurting by the immediate 
commands of his soverei^i'1 

The emperor and the empire (says Mr. Steele by 
way of admiration) continue the war ! Is his im- 
perial majesty able to continue it or not! If he be, 
then Great Britain has been strangely used for ten 
years past ; then how came it to pass that of about 
ten thousand men in his service in Italy at the time 
of the battle of Turin, there were not above four 
ttousandpaid by himself 1 If he be not able to 
continue it, why does he go on 1 The reasons are 
clear ; because the war only affects the princes of 
the empire, whom he is willing enough to expose, 
but not his own dominions. Besides, his imperial 
ministers are in daily expectation of the queen’s 
death, which they hope will give a new turn to af- 
fairs, and rekindle rthe war in Europe upon the old 
fopt ; and we know Hbw the ministers of that court 
^tablicly ass||||ji^t for a reason of their obstinacy 
against pcac|yinkt they hope for a sudden revolution 
in England. ^Tn the mean time, this appearance of 
the emperor’s being forsaken by his ally will serve 
to increase the clamour, both here and in Holland, 
against her majesty and tliose she employs. 

Mr. Steele says there can be nt> crime in affirm- 
ing (if it bo truth) that the house of Bourbon is 
at this juncture become more formidable, and bids 
fairer for a universal monarchy, and to engross the 
whole tmlc of Europe, than it did before the war. 

No crime in affirming it if ik be truth. I will for 
once allow his proposiUon. But If it bo false, then 
1 affirm that whoever advances so seditious a false- 
hood deserves to be hange^. Does he mean, by the 
houM of Bourbon, the two kings of France and 
Sp^ T If 80 , I reject his mea^g, which would 
insinuate that the interests and designs of both 
those princes wll be the same ; whereas they are 
more opposite than those of any two other mouarchs 
in Christendom. This is the whole foolish slander 
so frequen^ flung upon the peace, and as frequently 
refuted. These factious undertakers of the press 
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write with great advantage ; tliey strenuously affirm 
a thousand falsehoods, without fear, wit, conscience, 
or knowledge ; and we who answer tlicm must be 
at the expense of an argument for each ; after which,* 
in the very next pamphlet, we see the same asser- 
tiaus produced again, without the least notice of 
what has been said to disp|ovo them. By the house 
of Bourbon does he mean only the French king for 
tlie time being T If so, and his assertion be true, 
then that prince must deal with the devil, or else 
the money and blood spent in our ten years* victories 
against him might as well have continued in the 
purses and veins of her majesty’s subjects. 

But tlie particular assertions of this author arc 
easier detected than his general ones ; 1 shall there- 
,forc proceed upon examining the former. For in- 
stance : I desire him to ask the Dutch, who can best 
inform him, why they dej^ered up Traerbach to 
the Imperialists t ^r^.as to the queen, her majesty 
was never once confuted in it, whatever his pre- 
ceptors, the politician^ of Button’s coffeehouse, may 
have infomed him to the contrary. 

Mr. Steele affirms that the French have begun 
^he demolition of Dunkirk contemptuously and ar- 
bitrarily their own way. The governor of the town, 
and those gentlemen intrusted with the inspection 
of this work, do assure me that the fact is altogether 
otherwise ; that the method prescribed by those 
whom her majesty employs has been exactly fol- 
lowed, and that the works are already demolished. 

I will venture to tell him further that the demo- 
lition was so long deferred in order to remove those 
difficulties which the barrier treaty has put us under; 
and the event has shown 4bat it was prudent to pro- 
ceed no faster until those difficulties were got over. 
The mole and harbour could not be destroyed until 
the ships were got out ; which, by reason of some 
profound secrets of state, did not hanpen until the 
other day. Who gave him those just suspicions, 
that the mole and harbour will never be destroyed t 
What is it he would now insinuate 1 that the mi- 
nistry is bribed to leave the most important part of 
the work undone ; or that the pretender is to invad# 
us from thence ; or that the queen has entered into 
a conspiracy with her servants to prevent the good 
effects of the peace, for no other end but to lose the 
affections of her people, and endanger herself t 

Instead of any further information, which 1 could 
easily give, but which no honest man can want, 1 
venture to affirm that the mole and harbour of Dun- ^ 
kirk will in a short time be most effectually destroyed^ 
and at the same time I venture to prqptoiy that nel* | 
thcr Mr. Steele nor his faction will evS^nfess they 
believe it. 

After all, it is a little hard that the queen cannot 
be allowed to demolish this town in whatever man- 
ner she pleases to hincy. Mr. Steele must have it 
done in his own way, and is angry the French have 
pretended to do it in theirs ; and yet he wrongs them 
into the bargain. For my own part, J do seriously 
think the most Christian kifig to be a much better 
friend of her majesty’s thou Mr. Steele or any of his 
faction. Besides, it ia to be considered that he is a 
monarch and a relation ; and therefore, if 1 were a 
privy counsellor, and my advice to be asked which 
of those two gentlemen bom should have the direc- 
tion in the demolition of Dunkirk, I will give it for 
tlie former; because I look upon Mr. Steele, In 
quality of a member of his party, to be much more 
skilful in demolishing at home than abroad. 

There is a prospect of more danger to the balance 
of Europe, and to the trade of Britain/ from the em- 
peror overrunning Italy than from IVimce overrun- 
ning the empire. That his imperial majesty enter- 


tains such thoughts is visible to the world ; and al- 
tlp>ugh little can be said to Justify many actions. of 
the French king, yet the worst of the^ have never 
equalled' the emperor’s arbitrary keeping the posses- 
sion of Milan, directly contrary to his oath, and to 
the'Aexprcss words of the golden bull, which ohligb 
him to deliver up every fief that falls, or else they 
must >all, in the course of ^ime^ lapsq intp his own 
han^s. 

1 was at a loss who it was that Mr. Steele hinted 
at some time,, ago by ** the powerful hand that deals 
out crowns and kingdoms all ^around us.” I now 
plainji; find .he meant no other hand but his own. 
He has dealt out the crown of Spain to France ; to 
France be has given leave to invade th^ empire next 
spring, with two hundred thousand men ; and now 
at last he deals to France the imperial dignify ; and 
BO farewell liberty ; Europe vi^, be French. But 
in order to bring all this about', tne capital of Austria, 
tlie residence of nis imperial majesty, must continue 
to be visited by the plague, of which the emperor 
must die, and so the thing is done. 

Why should not I venture to deal out one sceptre 
in my turn as well as Mr. Steele T I therefore deal 
out the empire to the elector of Saxony, upon failure 
of issue to this emperor at his death, provided the 
Whigs will prevail on the son to turn papist to get 
an empire, as they did upon the father to get a 
kingdom. Or, if this prince be not approved of, I 
deal it out in his stead to the elector of Bavaria ; 
and in one or the other of these I dare engage to 
have all Christendom to second me, whatever the 
spleen, in the shape of politics, may dictate to the 
author of the Crisis. 

The design of Mr. Steele in representing the cir- 
cumstances of the affairs of Europe is to signify 

the world that all Europe is put in the high 
roa4^ slavery by the corruption of her majesty’s 
present ministers ; and so he goes on to Portugal, 
which, having during the war supplied us with 
gold in exchanger for our woollen manufacture, has 
only at present a suspension of ar,m8 for its pro-^^ 
tection, to last no longer than till the Catalonians 
are reduced, and then the old pretensions of Spain 
to Portugal will* be revived ; and Portugal, when 
once enslaved by Spain, falls naturally, with the rest 
of Europe, into the gulf of France. In the mean 
timeijltt us see what relief a little truth can give this 
1?lnhappy kingdom. That Portugal has yet no more 
than a suspension of arms, they may thlank them- 
selves, because they came so late into the treaty; 
and that they came so late they may thank the 
Whigs, whose false representations they were so 
weak as to believe. However, the queen has volun- ^ 
tarily given them a guarantee to defend them against 
Spain until the peace shall be made ; and such terms^ 
after the peace arc stipulated for them as the Por- 
tuguese themselves are contented with. ^ 

Having mentioned the Catalonians, he puts fh4 
question, *« Who can name the Catalonians without 
a tearl” That can I; for ho haa toU 
melancholy stories without one syllable of truths that ' 
he has blunted the edge of my fears, ani I shaft: 
be startled at the worst he can say. What he affimii^ 
concerning the CftOdonians is included in the foUow- 
ling particulars : First, that they werei'drawninto tha 
war by the encouragement of the maritime pwers; 
by which are understood England and 
he is too good a ftiend of the Aatch lo 
any pi^ af the blame. Seconom thfit theyllH|H&y^ 
abandoned, and expo^ to thrresentineiEil of w' 
enraged prince. Thlr(|ll^; that they opposckli* 

the person and interest bf^that prinee/wlio & thahr 
present king. LatUyi that the oo^ la dreadM of 
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thoso who shall in the sight of God be esteemed 
their destroyers. And if we interpret the insinua- 
t^n he ma^es according to hU own mind, the de- 
struction of those people must be imputed to the 
present ministry. 

I am sometimes in charity disposed to hopa that 
this writer is not always sensible of the flagrant 
falsehooib he^ utters, but is either biassed by an 
inclination to belieye the worst, or a want of judg- 
ment to choose his informers. That the Catalonians 
were drawn into the war by the encouragement of 
her majesty should not in decency have been 
affirmed until about fifty years hence, when it might 
be supposed there would be no living witness left to 
disprove it.^ It was only upon the assurances of a 
revolt given by the prince of Hesse and others, and 
their invitation, that the queen was prevailed with 
to send her force||:^>upon that expedition. When 
Barcelona was taken by a most unexpected accident 
of a bomb lighting on the magazine, then indeed the 
Catalonians revolted, having before submitted and 
sworn allegiance to Philip as much as any other 
province of Spain. Upon the peace between that 
crown and Britain, the queen, in order to case the 
emperor and save his troops, stipulated with king 
Philip for a neutrality in Italy, and that his imperial 
majesty should have liberty to evacuate Catalonia, 
upon condition of absolute indemnity of the Cata- 
lans, with an entire restitution to their honours, 
dignities, and estates. As this neutrality was never 
observed by the emperor, so he never effectually 
evacuated Catalonia ; for although he sent away the 
main body, he left behind many officers and private 
men, who now spirit up and assist those obstinate 
people to continue in their rebellion. It is true, 
indeed, that king Philip did not absolutely restore 
the Catalans to all their old privileges, of which 
they never made other use than as an encotihtge- 
ment to rebel ; but admitted them to the same pri- 
vileges with his subjects of Castile, particularly to 
the liberty of trading, and having employments in 
^,the West Indies, which they never enjoyed before. 
Besides, the queen reserved' to herself the power of 
procuring further immunities for them, wherein the 
most Christian king was obliged to second her ; for 
his catholic majesty intended no more than to re- 
trench those privileges under the pretext of which 
they now rebel, as they had formerly done in favour 
of France. How dreadful then must be the dooai 
of those who hindered these people from submitting 
to the gentle terms offered them by their prince ! 
and who, although they be conscious of their own 
inability to furnish one single ship for the support of 
the Catalans, are at this instant spurring them on to 
their ruin by promises of aid and protection ! 

Thus much in answer to Mr. Steele’s account of 
*the affairs of Europe, from which he deduces the 
universal monarchy of France, and the danger of I 
know not how many popish successors to Britain. 
His political reflections are as good as his facts. 
** We mustaobsgrve," says he, ** that the person who 
seems to be the most favoured by the French king 
in the latei^reaties is the duke of Savoy.” Ex- 
tremely right : for whatever that prince got by the 
peace he owes entirely to her majesty, as a Just re- 
ward for his having been so firm and useful an ally 
neither was France brought with more difficultv to 
yield imy one point than that of allowing the duke 
such barrier as th| queen insisted on. 

” He is become the most powerful prince in 
ItaW.” I liad rather see him so than the emperor. 
” He is supposed to have, 4bi^red into a secret and 
strict alliance with the ,]]K>aie of Bourbon.” This 
Is one qf those facts wken^, I ,am mewt inclined to 


believe the author, because it is what he must needs 
be utterly ignorant of, and tlierefore may possibly 
be true. 

I tliought indeed we should bo safe from all po- 
pish successors as far as Italy, because of the prodi- 
gious clutter about sending the pretender thither. 
But they will never agre^ where to fix their longi- 
tude. The duke of Savdy is the more dangerous for 
removing to Sicily : he adds to our fears for being 
too far off, and the chevalier St. George for being 
too near. So whether France conquer Germany or 
be in peace and good understanding with it, either 
event will put us and Holland at the mercy of 
France, which has a quiver full of pretenders ut its 
back, whenever tlie chevalier shall die. 

This was just the logic of poor Prince Butler, a 
splenetic madman whom everybody may remember 
about the town. Prinqe Famphilio in Italy em- 
ployed emissaries to torment Prince Butler here. 
But what if prince Pamphil^ did Why then he 
had left in his will that his heirs and executors tor- 
ment Prince Butler for ever. 

I cannot think it a misfortune what Mr. Steele 
affirms, ”That treasonable books lately dispersed 
among us, striking apparently at the Hanover 
succession, have passed almost without observation 
from the generality of the people because it seems 
a certain sign that the generality of the people are 
well disposed to that illustrious family ; but 1 look 
upon it as a great evil to see seditious books dis- 
persed among us, apparently striking at the queen 
and her administration, at the coqstitution in church 
and state, and at all religion ; yet passing without 
observation from the geniality of those in power : 
but whether this remissness may be imputed to 
Whitehall or Westminster-haU, is other men's busi- 
ness to inquire. Mr. Steele knows in his con- 
science that the queries concerning the pretender 
issued from one of his own party. And as for the 
poor nnnjuring clergyman who was trusted with 
committing to the press a late book on the subject 
of hereditary right, by a strain of a mmmum he 
f>s now, as I am told, with half a score children, 
starving and rotting among thieves and pickpockets 
in the common room of a stinking jail. I have 
never seen either the book or the publisher ; how- 
ever, 1 would fain ask one single person [Parker, 
afterward lord-chancellor] in the world a question, 
— why he has so often drank the abdicated king's 
health upon his kqees t — But the transition is natu- 
ral and frequent, and I shall not trouble him for an 
answer. ^ ^ 

It is the Bardest case in the world that Mr. Steele 
should take up the artificial reports of his own fac- 
tion, and then put them off upon the world as addi- 
tional fears of a popish successor. I can assure him 
that no good subject of the queen's is under the 
least concern whether the pretender be converted 
or not, further than their wishes that all men would 
embrace the true religion. But reporting backward 
and forward upon this, point helps to keep up the 
noise, and is a topic for Mr. Steele to enlarge nim- 
self upon, by showing how litUe we can depend 
upon such conversions, by collecting a list of popish 
cruelties, and repeating, after himseQ: and the bishop 
of Sarum, the dismal effects likely to follow upon 
the return of that superstition among us. 

But as this writer is reported by those who know 
him to be what the French call jmmalier^ his fear 
and courage operating according to the weather in 
our uncertain climate, I am apt to believe the two 
last pages of his Crisis were written on a sunshiny 
day. This I guess from the general tenor of them, 
and particularly from an unwary assertioni which if 
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he believes as firmly as I do, will at once overthrow 
all his foreign and domestic fears of a popish suc- 
cessor. ** As divided a people as we are, those who 
stand for the house of Hanover are infinitely superior 
in number, wealth, courage, and all arts, military 
and civil, to those in the contrary interest ; beside 
which, we have the lawsjii I say, the laws on our 
side. The laws, I say, the laws." This elegant 
repetition is I think a little out of place ; for the 
stress might better have been laid upon so great a 
majority of the nation; without which I* doubt the 
laws would be of little weight, although they be very 
good additional securities. And if what be here 
asserts be true, as* it certainly is although he assert 
it (for I allow even the majority of his own party to 
be against the pretender), there can be no danger of 
a popish successor, except from the unreasonable 
jealousies of the Iciest among that party, and from 
the malice, the avarice, or ambition of the worst ; 
without which, Britain would be able to defend her 
succession against ail her enemies both at home and 
abroad. Most of the dangers from abroad, which 
he enumerates as the consequences of this very bad 
peace made by the queen and approved by parlia- 
ment, must have subsisted under any peace at all ; 
unless, among other projects equally feasible, we 
could have stipulated to cut the throats of every 
popish relation to the royal family. 

Well, by this author's own confession, a number 
infinitely superior, and the best circumstantiated 
imaginable, are for the succession in the house of 
Hanover. This si'cccssion is established, confirmed, 
and secured by several laws ; her majesty's repeated 
declarations, and the oaths of all her subjects, en- 
gage both her and them to preserve what those laws 
have settled. This is a security Indeed, a security 
adequate at least to the importance of the thing ; 
and yet, according to the Whig scheme, as delivered 
'to us by Mr. Steele and his coadjutors, is altogether 
insufficient; and the succession will be defeated, 
the pretender brought in, and popery established 
among us, without the further assistance of this 
writer and his faction. • 

And what securities have our adversaries substi- 
tuted in the place of these t A club of politicians 
where Jenny Man presides; a Crisis written by Mr. 
Steele; a confederacy of knavish stock-jobbers to 
ruin credit ; a report of the queen's death ; an effi- 
gies of the pretender run twice through the body by 
a valiant peer ; a speech by the author of the Crisis ^ 
and, to sum up all, an unlimited freedom of reviling' 
her majesty and those slie employs. ' * 

I have now finished the most disgustful task that 
ever I undertook. I could with more ease have 
written three dull pamplilets than remarked upon 
the falsehoods and absurdities of one. But I was 
quite confounded last Wednesday when the printer 
came with another pamphlet in his hand, written by 
the same author, and entitled ** The Englishman, 
being the Close of the Paper so called," &c. He 
desired I would read it over, and consider it in a pa- 
per by itself ; which last I absolutely refused. Upon 
perusal, I found it chiefly an invective against Toby, 
the ministry, the Examiner, the clergy, the queen, and 
the Postboy ; yet, at the same time, with great jus- 
tice exclaiming against those who presumed to cifer, 
tlic least word against the heads of that faction 
whom her majesty discarded. The author likewise 
proposes an equal division of favour and employ- 
ments between the Whigs and Tories; for if the 
former " can have no part or portion in David, the> 
desirst no longer to be his subjects." He insists 
that her majesty, has exactly followed Monsieur 
Tugghe's memorial against the demolishing of Dun- 


kirk. He reflects with great satisfactiqn on the 
good already done to his country by the Crisis. 
Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, &c. gives j|is 
hopes that he will leave off writing, and consult ms 
own quiet and happiness ; and concludes with n 
letter to a friend at court. I suppose, by the style 
of " old friend," and the like, it must be somebody 
there of his own level ; among whom his party have 
indeed more friends than 1 could wish. In this 
letter he asserts that the present ministers were not 
educatOd in the church of England, but are nevf 
converts from presbytery. Upon which 1 can only 
reflect how blind the malice of that man must be 
who invents a groundless lie in order to defiinie bis 
superiors, which would be no disgrace if it bad been 
a truth. And he concludes with Shaking three de- 
mands for the satisfaction of himself and other male- 
contents. First, the dcmolithxti of the harbour of 
Dunkirk. Secondly, that Great Britain and France 
would heartily join against the exorbitant pow'cr of 
the duke of Lorraine, and force the pretender from 
his asylum at Bar le Due. Lastly, "that his 
electoral highness of Hanover would be so grateful 
to signify to all the world the perfect good under- 
standing he has with the court of England, in as 
plain terms as her majesty was pleased to declare 
she had with that house on her part.' ' 

*A8 to the first of these demands, I will venture to 
undertake it shall be granted ; but then Mr. Steele 
and his brother malccontents must promise to be- 
lieve the thing is done, after those employed have 
made their report, or else bring vouchers to disprove 
it. Upon the second ; I cannot tell whether her 
majesty will engage in a war against the duke of 
Lorraine, to force him to remove the pretender ; but 
I believe, if the parliament should think it necessary 
to address upon such an occasion, the queen would 
move that prince to send him away. His last de- 
mand, offered under the title of a wish, is of so 
insolent and seditious a strain, that I care not to 
touch it. Here he directly charges her majesty with 
delivering a falsehood 4o her parliament from thci» 
throne ; and declares he wdll not believe her, until 
the elector of IJanover himself shall vouch for the 
truth of what she has so solemnly affirmed. 

1 agree with this writer that it is an idle thing in 
his antagonists to trouble themselves upon the arti- 
^cles of his birth, education, or fortune ; for w'hoevor 
writes at this rate of his sovereign, to whom he 
owes so many personal obligations, I should never 
inquire whether he be a gentleman horn, but whether 
be be a human creature. 


A LETTER 

FBOM THE • 

FACETIOUS DOCTOR ANDREW TRIPE. AT BATH, TO 
THE VENERABLE NESTOR IRONSIDE. 

With an account of the wcoption Mr. Ironside’s late present 
of a Guardian met with from the Worshjpfiil J^Ir. Mayor, 
and otlicr substantial iiiluibitants of that ancient city. 

To which is added, 

A PRESCRIPTION FROM THE DOCTOR, BY WAY OF 
POSTSCRIPT. KXdiCTLY SUITED TO HIS DISTEMPER. 

The adventure of the bear and fiddle 
Is sung, but breaks off in the middle.— Hun. 

Parte tamen meliore mei super alta perenqis, 

^ Astra ferar; nomenque crit indelibi nostrun^Ovio 

This amusing letter, nows printed fh>m a copy (dated ITU'^ 
in the British Museum, is noticed by Scott iq his edition us 
having internal marks of Swift’s corrections, though chiefly 
written by one of those subordinate party authors whom ha 
calls' "his under spur-leathers." The style, however, hoe ffio 
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A LETTER FROM DOCTOR TRIPE 


elosoM resemblance to Swift's; the wit and ridicule partiko of 
his best manner ; and from the circumstance of the dean's 
known dislike nndoontomptof Stoelo, it is much mure probable 
to have been eiCvirely his own than the production of Arbiithiiot, 
who hofl not the same reasons for thus expo^iu|; Steele, or 
that of any of Swift’s understrappers, unless we suppose them 
to have liad wit at will" not iiucTior to tlieir masters. 

Right Venerable, — That aggregate philosopher, 
Mr. Isaac Bickcrstaif, of most memorable counte- 
nance, does, 1 remember, in several of his moral 
aphorisms make very honourable mention of himself 
for such of his essays as were levelled at the general 
benefit of mankind ; and upon this heaii does fairly 
give himself the preference to all the learned, his 
contemporaries, from Dr. Swift himself, even down 
to Poet Gr — spe of the custom-house. 

This, with due respect to his memory, savours 
somewhat more of self-love than could be well ex- 
pected from so unbiassed a philosopher : for 1 can 
see no reason, nor do I believe he himself could, 
why the elaborate productions of those who sweat 
hard to rescue the laudable actions of the town or 
corporation, where they either were born, or of 
which they were inhabitants, from the jaws of ob- 
livion, Jind transmit them with decency to posterity, 
should not deserve at least an equal encomium. 

Upon this consideration I have, with unwearied 
application, and no small cx]iense in coifee and 
tobacco, perused all the ncotcgraphical tracts, as 
well foreign as domestic, lately published by those 
painful and accurate penmen, the news-writers, as 
the vulgar term them, that 1 might thoroughly 
inform myself what account they gave the world of 
the magnificent reception which the inhabitants of 
this ancient and noble city of Bath gave to the in- 
valuable present which you did them the honour 
lately to make them ; and see whether they handled 
so important a point with that nicety of truth ‘End 
majesty of style that the history of so solemn a 
ceremony required. But, to m^’ great astonishment 
and much greater concern, I fou'ud them all (to 
^eir discredit be it spokcji) as silent upon the 
matter as if such a thing had never been in rerum 
naiura; or at least had happened in the dark days 
of popery and ignorance. *' 

*Tis true, it is hard to condemn so numerous and 
so eminent a body of learned men, in some whereof 
*tis possible it might be unpremeditated omission ; 
but in others, especially those of our own island, f 
cannot forbear thinking it was downright spleen 
and envy: and (God forgive me) I have a strong 
nupicion that my very good friend, the indefatiga- 
ble and judicious Mr. Abel, whomT look upon to be 
the president of all the hebdomadal writers of this 
century, has a great deal to answer on this head. In 
love therefore to the town of Bath, to which I have 
fhe honour of being physician in ordinary, and out 
of my most profound respect, sir, for your venerable 
person, (whose unparalleled bounty I ivould gladly 
see perpetuated to aU succeeding ages,) 1 have 
diligently cqpsuUed our public records, and with 
utmost fidelity transcribed from them the following 
copy e 

Regist. «« Some time about fh^ end of October, 
12 licillntft Regifut AnruB, as Mr. Mayor, Mr. 

Aruijr, Recorder, the facetious Dr. Andrew Tripe 

fol. 36, (meaning your most humble servant), Mr. 
licnitivc the apothecary, and several other worthy 
citizens, were one afternoon at the coffeqhouse, 
gravely discoursing of politics, and were imsensibly 
fallen into a polemical argument upon this intricate 
and import ant question, whfittier, in ca^e the^ pope of 
^ftome should Imvo a fuiwg to (dter his state, and Me 
< unto wife, an (UUfpatiiamcnt woM he 


a necessary or a sufficient vearrant for his so doing. 
While tlie point was discussed with that solidity of 
learning and maturity of thought that could be ex- 
pected from a company of such bright men, 
especially upon so ticklish a subject, who should 
come in but Mr. Isaac BickerstaiT, intelligencer- 
general of the town, by;) whose earnest looks and 
violent panting for breath they soon perceived that 
he was big with some occurrence of moment, of 
which he wanted to be immediately delivered." 

But, before I proceed any further in tliis great 
undertaking, I find myself obliged, most learned 
sage, by the rules of method to make a small digres- 
sion in order to give you a cursory description of the 
person, parts, and profession of Mr. Isaac Bicker- 
staff, because 1 conceive it to be a preliminary 
absolutely requisite towards the right understanding 
of this great history, and because, without such di- 
gression (accordirg to agreement with my book- 
seller), this my letter would not make so consider- 
able a figure as to reach the price of sixpence, which 
however, as it is inter nos, I desire may remain a 
secret between me and my reader. 

Mr. Isaac, you must know, sir, is much about your 
own age ancl size, and, if I may credit diose who pre- 
tend to know you, not uulik6 you in the face. Uc is 
of a saturnine complexion, not without some visible 
indications of sufferiug much by the obstructions in 
the hippocondria, from whence lioavy and caliginous 
fumes, continually ascending to the region of his 
head, do powerfully invade the territory of hU brain, 
where, meeting with little resistance, throngh the 
too much natural Imbecility of the part, they make a 
most sad havoc in the glaudula pinealis. This 
renders him anxious all the while he is awake, dis- 
turbs him when asleep, and makes him dream of 
nothing else but chains, galleys, gibbets, rawheads, 
and bloody-bones, by the terrifying relation of 
which, he often frightens many of the children of her* 
majesty's good subjects from their bread and butter. 

He has naturally a downcast foreboding aspect, 
which they of the country hereabouts call a hanging 
U,ok, and an unseemly manner of staring, with his 
mouth wide open, aud under-lip propending, espe- 
cially when anyways disturbed ; which is a vehement 
diagnosis that there is a great relaxation in the optic 
nerves, by which their communication with the pia 
niatcr is become inactive, and the poignancy of the 
intellects rendered obtuse. 

He takes a great deal of pains to persuade his 
neighbours that he has a \exf short face, and a little 
flat nose, like a diminutive wart, in the middle of 
his visage, because he was told once by a Dutch 
fortune-teller, that high hooked noses were very 
ominous, and denoted cowardice, whereas tliat other 
symmetry was an infallible indication of choler pre- 
dominant, which he hopes may occasionally supply 
his natural want of courage. 

His eyes are large and prominent, too big of all 
conscience for the conceited narrowness of his phiz, 
and have been for some'years very subject to an in- 
firmity which wc doctors call iha. gutte^serena ; and 
though he has been often told of the wonderful cures 
lately performed by the famous ophthalmist Dr. 
Henrick all over the kingdom, he wUl not be per- 
|«suaded to make use of him, but calls him quack, at 
the same time that he knows full well that the 
worthy doctor is alluw^ by the college to practise, 
after a moat rigorous examination. 

His back, though not very broad, is well turned, 
and will bear a great deal ; 1 have seen him myself 
more than once carry a vast load of timber* His 
legs also are tolerably substantial, and can stride 
very wide uuon occasion | but the best thing about 
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him is a handsome pair of heels, which he takes 
especial pride to show, not only to bis friends, hut 
even to the very worst of his enemies. 

As to his parts, he sets up for a virtuoso, a phi- 
losopher, and what not ! And does not only believe 
it himselft but has persuaded others too, that he has 
a monstrous wit. One d^y he gave bills about for 
folks to come and see it, blit unadvisedly demanding 
twopence a-piece he was hissed and hooted at in a 
most unbecoming manner. This made him after- 
wards be somewhat cautious how he ventured 
abroad with it; and it is observed that almost 
ever since all his discourses have been gravely dull, 
ivithout the least larding of wit. 

Notwithstanding this, men of as profound parts 
as himself do really allow that he has not only a 
genius naturally adapted to schemes and projects, but 
was actually the first inventor of certain surprising 
paper machines, which by only looking upon them 
make people almost as wise as they were before, to 
the great wonder and satisfaction of all the behold- 
ers. It was he also that first discovered that the 
chin of man was a musical instrument, and taught 
boys how to play upon it ; a harmony indeed al- 
together u?iknown to antiquity. And I am credibly 
informed that he has now almost brought to perfec- 
tion a system for fixing the moveable feasts, after 
so wonderful a manner, that, from tiiis present ye^r 
one thousand seven hundred and tliirteen, to the 
year seventeen thousand and twenty-four inclusive, 
Easter-day may always fall on a Sunday ; which 
must needs be of vast use towards reconciling the ill- 
nutured difForcnce so long maintained betwixt the 
J ulian and Gregorian account. 

He has moreover an exquisite faculty in finding 
out the harmony of monosyllables, by the help of 
which he can easily muster upon occasion a power 
of pretty sounding words signifying nothing. This 
he calls his art of Icrology, that is, oi saying a great 
deal to little purpose, and designs it for a perpetual 
fund to pay his debts with. 

It is reported by some that he has attained the 
menstruum of Hermes, and can make the basest ^f 
Dutch coin pass for true sterling. Others will have 
it that he dreams with his eyes open ; can dissolve 
ice by the help of fire, and tell bojs by looking in 
their faces if their noses stand awry ; for which he 
has been reputed a necromancer. But his roaster- 
talent lies in picking up and retailing of threadbare 
stories ; and it is to his wonderful sagacity herein 
that we of this toivn owe the firet hints of the deati^ 
of that worshipful knight sir Roger de Coverly. But 
there is a dreadful misfortune attends him, that, as 
he seldom speaks truth, so he is seldom or never be- 
lieved : and as he not only will invent most 
unmerciful relations of matters here and there 
transacted, so he has another property, that for the 
heart’s blood of him he cannot tell a story as it is 
told him, but let it be never so often repeated will 
be sure to endeayour to adorn it with his own 
flourishes, and the gentle reader is often dis- 
appointed when he thinks himself sure of knowing 
something ; which, whether it proceeds from any 
lesion or defect in the cerebellum, from a natural 
dulness of apprehension, or a deceptio visits of his 
memory, will appear one of these days, when hi» 
brains come, after a decent execution, to be dis? 
sected at Surgeons’ Hall. 

Although some invidious persons have endea- 
voured by oblique hints to suggest that he is no 
scholar, it is a most malicious insinuation; for tc 
inv own knowledge he went sometimes to school 
when he was a boy ; and I can solemnly affirm that, 
besides a curious dissertation which he has lately 


published upon the liberty and property of the ^ree 
great contending rivals, wiio, that, and w^ich, 
[Spectator, Nos. 78-80,] and the entertaining dia- 
logues betwixt the Watchman and Ids Goose, this 
very individual Mr. Isaac BickerstaiF has actually 
in the press a most elaborate treatise, which must 
needs be of inconceivable emolument to such of the ^ 
inhabitants of this island as can neither read nor 
write ; of which, I am told, the generd^ity of his 
subscribers consist. In this learned piece ’tis said 
he has demonstrated almost mathematically with 
what brightness and vivacity he can abstract acts of 
parliament ^ and that to the no little mortification of 
some nocturnal pains-takers about the Temple he 
has made as great a proficiency in the law as ever he 
did in physic or divinity, or any otlier art or 
science. 

His elocution is not what ought to be least ad- 
mired ; and bating that he is very apt sometimes to 
mistake one thing for another, I know no man alive 
will talk more of matters altogether bejond his 
reach, -which I take to proceed from hence, that 
having had his first education in a coffeehouse, \vhere 
such bright men as you and I did usually resort, and 
heard them frequently discourse of the interest of 
England, balance of Europe, exorbitant growth of 
France, danger of popery, prerogative of the crown, 
rights of the people, power of parliament, Magna 
Charts, religion, liberty, property, commerce, navi- 
gation, and the like, he was so charmed with the 
sound, that, without troubling his head in tlie least 
about the true meaning of those terms, he got a rea- 
sonable quantity by heart, which he repeats at ran- 
dom in all company ; and has in a great measure 
persuaded himself into a belief that his being so 
often in the room where these gentlemen used to 
talk is reason enough for him to understand the mat- 
ter as well as they did, like Bessus the centurion, 
of whom a certain author of great antiquity writes 
that he fancied himself to be immeasurably valiant, 
because he happened once to march with an army of 
fifty thousand gallant Laccdxmonians ; or that other 
extraordinary person, Pthink his name was Rliodo-^ 
montadoidcs, mentioned somewhere by Strabo, who 
having but a bare promise once of seeing the Roman 
senate in a full house, it so tickled his fancy that he 
already believed himself wise enough to prescribe 
law’s to the whole empire. 

»• 1 must not undertake, O wise man, to inform you 
exactly of what religion he is ; for though he will 
shake the parson of tlie parish familiarly by the 
hand, make him a reverend bow as he passes by, an;! 
follow him sometimes to the church ; yet he declares 
publicly that he cannot be reconciled to the church- 
wardens for suifering the pulpit to stand too high, 
or rather for suffering the pew” to stand by thq 
pulpit. • 

Profaneness and immorality are what he cannot 
justly be taxed with; for he has a discreet woman 
to his wife, who keeps a very strict hand over him, 
and by giving him now and then due and whole- 
some correction makes him li^o u/(thin decent 
bounds ; for which, though he dares^ot mutter a 
syllable within her hearing for fear ointhe strapado, 
ho rails most bitterly at petticoat government behind 
her back ; and says it is a burning shame that wo- 
men should be suffered to have so great a sway when 
there are so many good men in Germany. 

One thing 1 had like to have forgot, and that is, 
his most profound skill in the rules of motion, espe- 
cially tliat branch of it that relates to dancing, which 
he defines *‘an epitome of -all humauf learning.” 
And 1 am told by an acquaintance oi hifl(*1Iiat he 
has now ready for the press several curiouB essaya 
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upon the different parte of that truly noble and com- 
prel^siTC science, wherein he proves by arguments, 
physical, mudcal, and mathematical, that dancing is 
not only tbe'jpnmum mobile of all- ails and sciences, 
but thajt the motion of Che sun, moon, and other 
' celestial bodies, is but a sort of a Cheshire Round, 
which they dance to the music of the spheres. And 
moreover, that the principal seat of human souls, 
especially Those, of the fair sex, is in the heels, of 
which he gives this as an experimental demonstration, 
that whenever you take a woman fast hold by them 
it is ten to one but her soul is your own ; besides 
several other new and valuable discovertes, too many 
to be inserted here, which I pass euphonue gratia to 
come to his profession. 

This was lately what in some sense might be 
termed martial, for he was a seijcant in the militia, 
and in a fair way of mounting in time to the dignity 
of provost; but, having a natural aversion to that 
French familiar way of hitting one another most un> 
gentlemanlike blows, too frequent amongst military 
men, he judiciously laid aside his halberd, and is now 
saluted by the name of doctor. 

I cannot omit inserting here that some have in- 
dustriously spread a report that he formerly had got 
his living, as his father had done before him, by sub- 
verting and new-modelling the ancient constitution 
of English beards in church and state ; and wqp 
what we vulgarly call a barber, from the Latin word 
harhay which, according to some authors of note and 
antiquity, signifies, you know, that portion of hair 
that grows upon human faces. But I do bona fide 
look upon this part of the story to be altogether 
apociyphal. 

As to his present circumstances, I can vouch for 
him that he is above all such calumnies, and in a 
fair way of soon having the whip-hand of all the 
malignants that oppose him ; for he has not only a 
prospect of being beadle of his parish, if the church' 
wardens will but approve of his election, but he 
has already a magisterial recipe,* with which he does 
not doubt, if you believe his printed bills, to cure all 
^uch of our country men as '-are troubled with the 
heartburn and grumblings in the gizzard, provided 
they will but religiously abstain from mentioning 
the two fatal words Nantz and Bourdeaux, which, 
with immense labour and study, he has lately dis- 
covered to be impregnated with an occult quality 
highly destructive to English commerce. , 

He extols to the '▼ery sky his new method of pre- 
paring Steele-pills, with which he proposes in time 
open all the obstructed spleens of this nation, 
is is also a narcotic and a nostrum ; but his area- 
num magnum is his emplaetnim pro nucJuiy which, 

I am fully satisfied, is a specific catholicon for all 
^stempers, if rightly applied, and tied on secundum 
aytem under the left ear. This he has studied ex pro- 
fesso for the present ease and relief of such of his 
friends as are not very well in their minds ; and I 
hope they will find the benefit of it. It is a noble 
preparation oT hemp-seed, which he holds to be that 
true seed of Hhe Hght female fern so mightily cried 
up by modem philosophers. 

All these ^eat points thus duly premised, it is 
not improbable but that in the fronuspiece of a well- 
bound book you may one of these days meet with 
this great man’s vera effigiesy handsomely cut, and un- 
' demeath it his name, Isaacus Bickerstafflus, printed 
at full length, with an anno adaUy &c., and the addi- 
tional title of which he may venr well do 

if what a modem critic of stupendous erudition ob- , 
serves in his annotations upon Horace be true, that 
the words *medieus and madieua were anciently 
usurped 11^. most of the.^/lrabian writers jto signii^ ; 


the self-same thing, though of late days they are 
quite of a diftbrent acceptation. 

Having thus far, most venerable sage, trespassed 
upon your patience, and given you succinctly such 
items as were absolutely necessary, 1 think myself 
obliged to acquaint you what opinion some persons 
have conceived of you and of your late behaviour and 
correspondence with the fnimitable Mr.. Isaac Bick 
erstaff. 

There are I can assure you who with confidence 
have reported that your new acquaintance has de- 
bauched your principles, and since his declaring him- 
self of the profession, he has given you some be- 
witching philter, by which he has gained an abso- 
lute ascendant over your will and understanding, 
and instilled such notions into you as are altogether 
heterodox, antimonarchical, and unworthy of your 
character. It has been spread abroad that, like sir 
Sydrophcl of old, he' has persuaded you that the 
clouds were enchahted castles filled with arms, am- 
munition, magic spells, and sorcerers, and that with 
squibs and crackers and stink-pots you have at- 
tempted to demolish them. I wish I could recount 
all the stories told concerning you ; how many ridi- 
culoas pamphlets you have written, what pranks 
ou have played, what goods you hav? disposed of, 
ow many sorts of strong-waters you are used to 
drink in twenty-four hours, and who has been forced 
tb pay the reckoning ; what deliriums you have run 
into ; how you have asserted that every roan in 
England is accountable to you, and as the represent- 
ative of the whole nation have drawn up memorial^ 
concerning her majesty’s maladministration, and in 
the name of all hef'subject^ demanded justice of her 
against herself. One thing, sir, I more particularly 
remember they said of you, and which is scarcely 
possible to be believed, that you attempted to make 
an Englishman of Teague. It is strange, says I to 
some gentlemeirwho were talking after this manner, 
how one man may be mistaken in another. I re- 
member this old man ; he was one of my patients ; 
but little did I think he was such a dangerous per- 
son as you have represented him; he ahvays ap- 
peared to me a good-natured, sficiablc, facetious 
gentleman ; and indeed I took him for one of those 
old wits who are naturally very costive, such as I 
have often met with in the course of my practice ; 
for besides his being subject to a fistula and flux 
of the hemorrhoids, the spincter of the anus was 
broken with the immoderate use of suppositories. 
A humorist he w4b jndee4, ’tis true, and some- 
what too tenacious qf his own opinion, but, setting 
that aside, 1 don’t know 1 have met with a man of 
late years whose conversation seemed to be more 
entertaining and inoffensive ; especially, says I, in 
the back room at Button’s. 

1 told them how you had seen king Harry, the 
last of that name, in hanging-sleeves ; of your first 
appearance in the commonwealth of learning about 
March last ; and how at these years you had conse- 
crated your studies to t)>e service of the ladies ; in 
short, sir, I concealed nothing that would tend to 
your advantage, or take off the calumnies that I was 
conscious were the inhospitable endeavours of wicked 
men to blacken you ; and I now must beg your leave 
to proceed regularly, and to knot the thread of my 
9tory where 1 broke it off in the beginning. 

** Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff was scarcely seated when, 
turning himself abruptly to the companv. Gentle- 
men, says he, this is a wonderful age we live in, and 
a great many most surprising things are daily to bo 
met with in it, which escape the observation of ua 
that are learned, and yet are taken notice of by the 
illiterate people of low Ufe. Mr. Sly^ the. attorney. 
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in just arrired from London, and has put me in mind 
of two most remarkable things, which, though I have 
rid that way above a dozen times, 1 never reflected on 
before. The one is that, by exact calculation, he 
has found the road from London to Bath to be every 
whit as long as that from Bath to London. The 
other that, let the weather be never so uncertain, 
tlie weathercock for the^ most part points to that 
corner that the wind blows from. 

A third thing he likewise told me, and indeed 
the most material of all, but I made such haste to 
come and acquaint you with it, that 1 vow and pro- 
fess I have quite forgotten what it was ; and yet, if 
my memory does not fail me, it was of the greatest 
consequence to this city of Bath of any perhaps that 
has happened since the Revolution. But, alas! 
memoria hominis is but a leaky vessel ; and it was 
the saying of a very wise statesman, ‘ that it is but 
bad walking in slippery weather-' However,^ it is 
no small comfort to be able to recollect what is not 
possible to be remembered. But it is not given to 
all folks I find to be as wise as some, for this sub- 
stantial reason, that the longer we live the older we 
grow. In short, gentlemen, quod dixit dixi ; I told 
you my author, hiace oculia audiui. You may ask 
him ; he is of age and an attorney, who would no 
more tell an untruth than any one of his profession. 

“ The world, I hope, will allow that I am a learned 
man and a wise man ; and will always I believe lay 
that stress upon my sayings as not to put any other 
body's whatsoever in competition with them, with- 
out the least detriinent to characters or professions. 
Besides, data aed non conceaaot that I have forgot it, 
the most you can make on't is, that such extraordi- 
nary wits as mine are generally attended with the 
want of memory ; for which, however, that of solid 
judgment does always make ample atonement." 

And now perhaps, sir, when this letter comes to 
be printed it may be expected that I should make 
good my promise in the title-page concerning the 
reception of your present, and what answer the com- 
pany returned to this more than common rhetorician. 
Pardon me, 0 coiirteous reader, for already detail- 
ing thee so long ; it is better for both you and me 
to be at rest, after we have travelled lovingly to- 
gether for so many tedious pages. If I have time 
and opportunity 1 may once more perhaps, to the 
satisfaction of us both, uncase my spectacles to 
peruse the records, which, according to the late 
canto, may afford us , 

Fit matter for another song." 

I am not, I am sensible, the first modern who has 
fell short of his title-page ; divers and sundry ex- 
amples have I before my eyes of poets, critics, com- 
mentators, philosophers, and politicians, who have 
played the same game in all places and in all ages 
of the world. Several precedents, most learned sage, 
could I deduce out of your own works, and the lucu- 
brations of .Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, of matters begun 
but never ended, done aifll undone, to the surprise 
of all your readers ; of acts of parliament proved 
unalterable by the same power that made them, in 
an advertisement, and dropped because it was high 
treason to assert it, upon the publication of Th« 
Crisis. c. 

Thus far, O wise man, with much labour and dili- 
gence have 1 brought this great work to the wished- 
for conclusion, and by carefully comparing the coffee- 
house oration wiA the original do find that it is re- 
ligiously exact. Come 1 therefore to appeal to your 
own learned self, whetlier the great Bickerstaff was 
not too partial in ascribing such pre-eminence to tliose 
speculations which ho writ, filed, and polished at his 


own leisure ; whereas, the time which I Employed ' 
in gathering materials for Uiis valuable perfbisiiance 
was stolen from the hours of my natural Test ; ' after 
having, for the good of my couht^, spoilt all tho live- 
long day, as the poets express themselves, sn trioUa^ 
et quadrimist delivering my salutiferous instructions 
to all comers and goers, and exposed to the rigour of 
the seasons under the wide canopy of heaven. But 
as 1 have this comfort, that I underwent this great 
fatigue purely to rescue the city yfiiere 1 generally 
reside from the imputation of ingratitude, which 
otherwise it might be liable to ; so 1 may, without 
vanity, say^ that I have, uno ictUt purchased to my- 
self by it the veneration of the learned world, my 
own private satisfaction, and the thanks of my 
fellow-citizens ; whose hearty acknowledgments 
likewise, as well as my own, 1 return you, most an- 
cient sage, for your desirable present. And, as 1 do 
not question but you will, for the public good and 
your own credit, be at the charges of reprinting this 
authentic monument of your liberality, so I desire 
there may be copies enough to furnish every family 
in England with one. And because other nations 
may also reap the benefit of your labours, 1 have not 
only prevailed with my learned acquaintance, Mr. 
Gtifiith Evans ap Rice, professor of the Cambrian 
tongue at Oxford, to translate them into Welsh, but 
have sent also copies of them into Ireland, to the 
renowned antiquary Cormack O'Cuillinane, and to 
old Gillaspick Mackentush, chief chronographer of 
the Highland clans of Scotland ; from whom 1 have 
lately received some curious memoirs, witli which 
I may perhaps one of these days obli^ the common- 
wealth of learning. And as I am well satisfied of 
the place which I have gained in your most wise 
esteem by this my vast undertaking, so I beg leave 
to assure you that I shall be ready upon all occasions 
to let the world know of your great merit, and how 
much I am, learned, wise, and venerable sir, your 
most humble and most devoted servant, 

. ^ A. TRIPE, M.D. 

Bath, Nov. 16, 1713. 

P.S. — I had no sooner finished my letter, most 
venerable sage, but, reflecting on the happiness which 
wc that are lealned do now enjoy, by living in the 
same age with you, I could not but be pleased to think 
that when posterity shall peruse your learned pro- 
ductions and inquire who were your contemporaries, 
what a handsome mention will be made of myself, 
upon the account of my correspondence with you. 
This, as it could not but be a must sensible satisfac- 
tion to me, BO it naturally led me into the melan- 
choly thought of what an irreparable loss the public 
W'ould sustain by the death of so valuable a person ; 
and remembering that I heard of your being lately 
afflicted with , a continual dizziness in your head and 
a sudden dimness in your sight, I immediately writ 
to my two worthy friends, sir William R — d, and 
Cornelius a Tilb-rg, who, as they vrdte formerly the 
ornament of the stage itinerant, so now they are an 
honour to the profession, and begged o&them to send 
me a full account of the causes, nature, rise, and 
progress of your malady. They a«|uitted them- 
selves herein with a great deal of generosity and 
erudition; and from their learned observations 1 
immediately comprehended that the chief origin of 
those chronical distempers proceeded from your im- 
moderate feeding upon salads; not only such as were 
picked and prepared by master-cooks, as Si^ey and 
Lockd •but likewise those that were hastily dished 
up by the unskilful Tutchin and Ridpath, &c., which, 
creating too many crudities in the stomach, do con- 
tinually transmit to the upper region a strange chaos 
of blackf heavy, and indicated vapours, that do not 
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only OTerpower the innate imbecility of the brain» 
but obstruct the passa^s of the optic nerves, 
fifom whence those stubborn affections of your head 
and eyes do naturally follow. 

Hereupon I zealously applied myself night and day 
to consult the most valuable nostrums of all our cele- 
brated oracles, and with joy and satisfaction have 
excerpted /rom them a medicine of the greatest 
virtue, which, in the name of the worshipful Mr. 
Mayor and the rest of his brethren, I have sent you 
by the carrier, in three gallipots, as a grateful return 
for your late present. 

This, by the natural antipathy of the ingredients, 
will work powerfully upon the crudities, correct the 
peccant humours, and you will soon find the power- 
ful effsets of it. It is a sudorific, diuretic, carminative, 
and a soporific. It immediately puts all the humours 
in a ferment, separates the good from the bad, attracts 
to itself, by an occult sympathy, all the rebellious 
particles, dissolves them in a trice, and scours all 
before it like a scavenger. Take the quantity of a nut- 
meg, horis medicis. 

Outwardly, you must apply to the region of the 
heart a plaster of tlie ruhvum henrid^ and wash your 
eyes twice a-day with the ophthalmic water I pre- 
scribed to you when at Bath. 

But in case jour distemper should prove so obsti- 
nate as not to yield to these most sovereign remedies; 
your last refuge must be a cataplasm of hemp, ap- 
plied cravat-wise to your neck, which, though in its 
operation it be somewhat violent, yet it is an infalli- 
ble one, if righUy used, according to that celebrated 
observation of one of our learned predecessors ; 

** This, with a jirk, will do your work , and cure you o Vr and o’er J 
Bead, judge, and try, and if jou die, never believe me mure.” 

Let your diet be regular, and drink good Avincs 
and of the best growth. But by all means you must 
renounce Holland geneva and Brunswick mum ; for 
one corrupts your lungs and the other stupifies your 
intellects. 

If you observe exactly the method of these pre- 
emptions, as I hope you wi^l, I don’t doubt but 
that in a little time you will be generous enough to 
acknowledge that our present is a match for your 
own ; and that, whatever advantage “you may have 
over us in years and learning, you have none in the 
point of liberality. Yours, 

^ Ut Supra. 


THE 

COIsrpUCT OF THE ALLIES; 

AND (HP THE LATE MINISTRY. IN BEGINNING AND 
CARRYING ON THE WAR. 

Partem tihi Gallia nostri 
Eripuit : Partem duris HUpania bellis: 

'^rs jacet Hisperis* totoque exercitus orbe 
Te Vincente perit 

Odimns arcipi^cm quia semper vivit in armis 
Victrik Provincia plorat. 

**Tbs Coadnet the Allies,” ’’Remarks on the Barrier 
Treaty,” the *’ Examiner.” and the "Pahlic Spirit of the 
Whigs,” qll conspire to lay open the secret sprinf^ of affairs, 
not only in England, but throughout Europe.— The first of 
them particularly will be the basis for all who write the history 
^ those times to build upon; as it detects the artifices of the 
iniuut^, which the nation was at that time diverhri IVora 
attending to by a course of victories ; and exposes tlie baldmms 
^our geucraf, that ought not to be concealed by hla Ikurels. 
The author, being admitted to an intimacy with the new prime 
minister, received, no doubt, assistance from so able a mend; 

he tells ns he detained the publication of three several 
emmirt^of this piece, that ho miipit have all the advantage he 
* ctidld his enemies. This ivuit (whioh was written prepa- 


ratory to the peace which the ministers were then concluding^ 
and the Hematics on the Ihurricr Treaty contain the princliial 
facts which the author of John Bull has thrown into allegory ; 
and greatly illnstrate that piece, of which indeed it is i> 08 sible 
Uiey were the groundwork. 

The puriK>se of this pamphlet was, to persuade the nation 
to a peace ; and never had any writer more success. Hie 
people, who had been amused with bonfires and triumphal 

S rocessions, and looked with i^latry on the general and his 
riends, wlio, as they thought. Vlad mode England the arbitress 
of nations, were confounded between shame and rage when 
they found that “ mines had beeik exhausted, and millions 
destroyed," to secure the Dutch, or aggrandize the emperor, 
without any advantage to ourselves ; that wo had been bribing 
our ncighliours to their own quarrel ; and that amongst 
our enemies we might number our allies. Tliat is now no 
longer doubted, of which the nation was then first informed, that 
the w.vr was unnecessarily protracted to fill the pockets of 
Marlborough ; and that it would have been continued without 
end. if ho could have continued hia annual pliimlcr. But 
Swift, I suppose, did not yet kuow what he has since written, 
that a commission was drawn which would have appointed 
him general fur life, had it not become ineffectual by the re- 
solntiun oi lord (’owper, who refused the seal.— Johnson. 

Tlie uncommon pafns which were taken by Dr. Swift in 
writing this pamplifct will appear Iw an attentive perusal of 
his Journal to Stem, ftom Oct. 30 to uec. 13 inclusive. 

PREFACE. 

I CANNOT sufficiently admire the industry of a sort 
of men, wholly out of favour with the prince and 
people, and openly professing a separate interest 
from the bulk of the landed men, who yet are able 
to raise at this juncture so great a clamour against 
a peace, without offering one single reason but what 
wc find in their ballads. I lay it down for a maxim 
that no reasonable man, whether Whig or Tory 
(since it is necessary to use those foolish terms), can 
he of opinion for continuing the war upon tlie foot- 
ing it now is, unless he be a gainer by it, or hopes it 
may occasion some new turn of affairs at home, to 
the advantage of his party ; or, lastly, unless he be 
very ignorant of the kin^^om’s condition, and by 
what means we have been reduced to it; Upon tho 
two first cases, -^herc interest is concerned, I have 
nothing to say ; but as to the last, I think it highly 
necessary that the public should be freely and 
impartiaUy told what circumstances they are in, after 
wjiat manner they have been treateifl by those whom 
they trusted so many years with the disposal of their 
blood and treasure, and what the consequences of 
this management are likely to be upon themselves 
and their posterity. 

Those who, either by writing or discourse, have 
undertaken to defend the proceedings of the late 
ministry in the management of the war, and of 
the treaty at Gertruydenberg, have spent time in 
celebrating the conduct and valour of our leaders and 
their troops, in summing up the victories they have 
gained and the towns they have taken. Then IheJ 
tell us what high articles were insisted on by our 
ministers and those of the confederates, and what 
pains both were at in persuading France to accept 
them. But nothing of this can give the least satis- 
faction to the just complaints of the kingdom. As to 
the war, our grievances are, that a greater load has been 
laid on us than was either just or necessary, or than 
we have been able to bear ; that the grossest imposi- 
tions have been submitted to, for the advancement of 
private wealth and power, or in order to forward the 
more dangerous designs of a faction, to both which 
a peace would have put an end ; and that tho part of 
wic war which was chiefiy our jirovince, which would 
have been most beneficial to us and destructive to 
the enemy, was wholly neglected. As to a peace, 
we complain of being deluded by a mock treaty ; in 
which those who negotiated took care to make such 
demands as they knew were impossible to be com- 
plied with, and therefore might securely press every 
article as if they were in earnest. * 
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These are some of the points I design to treat of 
ill the following discourse; with several others, 
which 1 thought it necessary at this time for the 
kingdom to be informed of. 1 tliink I am not mis- 
taken in those facts I mention ; at least not in any 
circumstance so material as to weaken the conse- 
quences 1 draw from the;^. 

After ten years’ war with perpetual success, to tell 
us it is yet impossible to have a good peace is very 
surprising, and seems so different from what has ever 
happened in the world before, that a man of any 
party may be allowed suspecting that we have been 
either ill used, or have not made the most of our 
victories, and might therefore desire to know where 
the difficulty lay. Then it is natural to inquire into 
our present condition ; how long we shall be able to 
go on at this rate ; what the consequences may be 
upon the present and future ages ; and whether a 
peace, without that impracticable point which some 
people do so much insist on, be really ruinous in 
itself, or equally so with the continuance of the 
war. 

THE CONDUCT, &c. 

The motives that may engage a wise prince or 
state in a war 1 take to be one or more of these : 
either to check the overgrown power of some ambi- 
tious neighbour ; to recover what has been unjustly 
taken from them ; to revenge some injurj' they have 
received, which all political casuists allow; to assist 
some ally in a just quarrel; or« lastly, to defend 
themselves when they arc invsdcd- In all these 
oases the writers upon politics admit a war to be 
justly undertaken. The last is, what has been 
usually called pro art's et focis; where no expense 
or endeavour can be too great, because all we have 
is at stake, and consequently our utmost force to be 
exerted ; and the dispute is soon determined, either 
in safety or utter destruction. But in the other 
four I believe it will be found that no monarch or 
commonwealth did ever engage beyond a certain de- 
gree : never proceeding so far as to exhaust tfie 
strength and substance of their country by antici- 
pations and loans, which in a few years must put 
them in a worse condition than any they could rea- 
sonably apprehend from those evils for the prevent- 
ing of which they first entered into the war ; because ^ 
this would be to run into real infallible ruin, only in " 
hopes to remove what might perhaps but appeaixo 
by a probable speculation. 

And as a war should be undertaken upon a just 
and prudent motive, so it is still more obvious that 
a prince ought naturally to consider the condition 
he is in when he enters on it ; whether his coffers 
be full, his revenues clear of debts, his people nu- 
merous and rich, by a long peace and free trade, not 
overpressed with many burdensome taxes ; no vio- 
lent faction ready to dispute his Just prerogative, and 
thereby weaken his authority at home and lessen 
his reputation abroad. For if the contrary of all 
this happen to be his case he will hardly be persuaded 
to disturb the world's quiet and his own, while there 
is any other way left of preserving the latter with 
honour and safety. 

Supposing the war to have commenced upon<x 
Just motive, the next thing to be considered is, 
when a prince ought in prudence to receive the over- 
tures of a peace ; which I take to be, either when 
the enemy is ready to yield the point originally con- 
tended for, or when that point is 'found impossible 
to bo ever obtained; or when contending any 
longer, although with probability' of gaining that 
point at last, Would put such a prince and his people 
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in a worse condition than the present loss of it. All 
which considerations are of much greater force 
wliere a war is managed by an allianq^ of many con- 
federates, which, in a variety of interests among the 
several parties, is liable to so many unforeseen kcei- 
dents. 

In a confedera^te war it ought to be considered 
which party has the deepest share in die quarrel : 
for, although each may have their partidlilar reasons, 
yet one or two among them will probably be more 
concerned than the rest, and therefore ought to bear 
the greatest part of the burden, in proportion to 
their strength. For example : two princes may be 
competitors for a .kingdom ; and it will be your in- 
terest to take the part of him who will probably 
allow you good conditions of trade, rather than of 
the other who may possibly not. However, that 
prince whose cause you espouse, although never so 
vigorously, is the principal in that war, and you, 
properly speaking, are but a second. Or a common- 
wealth may lie in danger to be overrun by a power- 
ful neighbour, which in time may produce very bad 
consequences upon your trade and liberty: it is 
therefore necessary, as w'ell as prudent, to lend them 
assistances, and help them to win a strong secure 
frontier ; but, as they must, in course, be the drst 
and greatest sufferers, so, in justice, they ought to 
*bear the greatest weight. If a house be on fire, it 
behoves all in the neighbourhood to run with 
buckets to quench it, but the owner is sure to be 
undone first ; and it is not impossible that those at 
next door may escape by a shower from Heaven, or 
the stillness of the weather, or some other favourable 
accident. 

But if any ally, who is not so immediately con- 
cerned in the good or ill fortune of the war, be so 
generous as to contribute more than the principal 
party, and even more in proportion to his abilities, 
be ought at least to have his share in what is con- 
quered from the enemy ; or, if his romantic dispo- 
sition transporf him so far as to expect little or no- 
thing from this, he giight however hope that tlo# 
principals would make it up in dignity and respect ; 
and he would surely think it monstrous to find them 
intermeddling in his domestic affairt;, prescribing 
what servants he should keep or dismiss, pressing 
him perpetually with the most unreasonable de- 
mands, and at every turn threatening to break the 
alliance if he will not comply. 

From these reflections upon war in general I 
descend to consider those wars wherein England 
has been engaged since the Conquest. In the civil 
wars of the barons, as well as those between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, great destmctlon was 
made of the nobility and gentry; new families 
raised, and old ones extinguished ; but the moqpj 
spent on both sides was employed and circulated at 
home ; no public debts contracted, and a very few 
years of peace quickly set all right again. 

The like may be affirmed even of that unnatural 
rebellion against king Charles *1. ffhe usurpers 
maintained great armies in constant pay, had almost 
continual war with Spain or Hollanw; but manag- 
ing it by their ^eets, they increased very much the 
riches of the kingdom, instead of exhausting them. 

Our foreign wars were generally against Scotland 
or PVance ; the first, being in this island, carried no 
money out of the kingdom, and were seldom of long 
continuance. During our first wars with France 
we possessed great dominions in that country, where 
wo preserved some footing till the reign of queen 
Mary ; and although some of our later princeamade 
very chargeable expeditions thither, a subsidy and 
two or three fifteenths cleared all the debt. Be- 
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sides, our victories were then of some use as well as 
glory ; for we were so prudent as to fight, and so 
nappy as to conquer, only for ourselves. 

The Dutch wars in the reign of king Cliarles II., 
although begun and carried on under a very corrupt 
administration, and much to the dishonour of the 
crown, did indeed keep the king needy and poor 
by discontiruing or discontenting his parliament 
when he most needed their assistance ; but neither 
left any debt upon the nation, nor carried any money 
out of it. 

At the Revolution a* general war broke out in 
Europe, wherein many princes joined in alliance 
against France, to check the ambitious designs of 
that monarch ; and here the emperor, the Dutch, 
and England, were principals. About this time the 
custom first began among us of borrowing millions 
upon funds of interest. It was pretended that the 
war could not possibly last above one or two cam- 
paigns; and that the debts contracted might be 
easily paid in a few years by a gentle tax, without 
burdening the subject. But the true reason for em- 
bracing this expedient was the security of a new 
prince, not firmly settled on the throne. People 
were tempted to lend by great premiums and large 
interest ; and it concerned them nearly to presence 
that government which they had trusted with their 
money. The person* said to have been author of«| 
so detestable a project lived to see some of its fatal 
consequences, whereof his grandchildren will not 
see an end. And this pernicious counsel closed 
very well with the posture of afiairs at that time : 
for a set of upstarts, who had little or no part in the 
Revolution, but valued themselves upon their noise 
and pretended zeal when the work was over, were 
got into credit at court, by the merit of becoming 
undertakers and projectors of loans and funds; these, 
finding that the gentlemen of estates were not willing 
to come into their measures, fell upon those new 
schemes of raising money, in order to creaie a mo- 
neyed interest, that might in time vie with the landed, 
ynd of which they hoped to bq at the head. 

The ground of the first war for ten years after the 
Revolution, as to the part we had in it, was to make 
France acknowledge the late king. And to recover 
Hudson’s Bay. But during that whole war the sea 
was almost entirely neglccte<i, and the greatest part 
of six -millions annually employed to enlarge the 
frontier of the Dutch ; for the king was a general, 
but not an admiral, and, although king of England, 
was a native of Holland. 

After ten years’ fighting to little purpose, after 
the loss of above a hundred thousand men, and a 
debt remaining of twenty millions, we at length 
hearkened to the terms of peace, which was con- 
cluded with great advantages to the empire and 
HbUand. but none at all to us, and clogged soon 
after with the famous treaty of partition, by which 
Naples, Sicily, and Lorrain were to be added to 
the French dominions; or, if that crown should 
think fit to s^. asj^e the treaty, upon the Spaniards 
refusing to accept it, as they declared they would to 
the several parties at the very time of the transact- 
ing it, then Ac French would have pretensions to 
the whole monarchy. And so it proved in Ae event ; 
for the late king of Spain, reckoning it an indignity 
to have his territories cantoned out into parcels by 
other princes during his own life, and without his 
consent, raAer chose to bequeath the monarchy en- 
tire to a younger son of France ; and this pripOT was 
acknowledged for king of Spain both by us and Hol- 
land, 

It must be granted that the counsels of, enter- 
, * Dr. Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Sarum. 


log into this war were violently apposed by the 
church party, who first advised the late king to ac- 
knowledge the duke of Anjou ; and particularly it is 
affirmed Aat a certain great person [earl of Godol- 
phin], who was tlten in Ae church interest, told 
the king, in November, 1701, that since his mt^esty 
was determined to engage .in a war so contrary to 
his private opinion, he could serve him no longer, 
and accordingly gave up his employment ; although 
he happened afterwards to change his mind when he 
was to be at the head of the treasury and have the 
sole management of affairs at home, while those 
abroad were to be in the hands of one [duke of 
Marlborough] whose advantage, by all sorts of ties, 
he was engaged to promote. 

The declarations of war against France and Spain, 
made by us and Holland, are dated within a few 
days of each other. In that published by the States 
they say, very truly^ that they are nearest and most 
exposed to the fire ; that they are blocked up on all 
sides, and actually attacked by the kings af France 
and Spain ; that their declaration is the efmet of an 
urging and pressing necessity ; wiA other expres- 
sions to the same purpose. They desire the assist- 
ance of all kings and princes, &c. The grounds of 
their quarrel with France are such as only^sffect them- 
selves, or at least more immediately than any other 
prince or state ; such as the French refusing to 
grant the tariff promised by the treaty of Uys- 
wick ; the loading of the Dutch inhabitants settled 
in France with excessive duties, contrary to the 
said treaty ; the violation of the partition treaty by 
the French acceptini^ the king of Spain’s will, and 
threatening the States if they would not comply ; 
the seizing of the Spanish Netherlands by the 
French troops, and turning out the Dutch, who, by 
permission of the late king of Spain, were in garri- 
son there ; by which means that republic was de- 
prived of her barrier, contrary to the treaty of parti- 
tion, where it was particularly stipulated that the 
Spanish Netherlands should be left to the archduke. 
They alleged that the French king governed 
Flinders as his own, although under the name of 
his grandson, and sent great numbers of troops 
thither to fright them ; that bo had seized the city 
and citadel of Liege ; had possessed himself of seve- 
ral places in the archbishopric of Cologne, and main- 
tained troops in Ac country of Wolfcnbuttle, in 
border to block up the Dutch on all sides ; and 
caused his resident tp give in a memorial, wherein 
he Areatened the States to ajt against them if they 
refused complying wiA the contents of Aat me- 
morial. 

The queen’s declaration of war is grounded upon 
the grand alliance, as this was upon the unjust 
usurpations and encroachments of the French king ; 
whereof the instances produced are, his keeping in 
possession a great part of the Spanish dominions, 
seizing Milan and the Spanish Low Countries, mak- 
ing himself master of Cadiz, &c. ; and instead of 
giving satisfaction in theseepoints, his putting an in- 
dignity and affront on her majesty and kingdoms, by 
declaring the pretended prince of Wales king of 
England, &c. Which last was Ae only personal 
quarrel we had in the war ; and even this was posi- 
^vely denied by France, that king being willing to 
acVnowledge her majesty. 

1 think it plainly appears by boA declarations 
Aat England ought no more to have been a princi- 
pal in this war than Prussia or any other power who 
came afterward into Aat alliance. Holland was 
first in danger, the French troops being at that time 
just at Ae gates of Nimeguen. But the complaints 
made in our declaration do nil, except Ae last, as 
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much, or more, concern almost every prince in Eu- 
rope. 

For among the several parties ^ho came first or 
last into this confederacy there were few but who, 
in proportion, had more to get or to lose, to hope or 
to fear, from the good or ill success of this war, than 
we. The Dutch took up arms to defend themselves 
from immediate ruin ; and by a succestful war they 
proposed to have a large extent of country and a 
better frontier against France. The jemperor hoped 
to recover the monarchy of Spain, or some part of 
it, for his younger son, chiefly at the expense of us 
and Holland. The king of Portugal had received 
intelligence that Philip designed to renew the old 
pretensions of Spain upon that kingdom, which is 
surrounded by the other on all sides, except toward 
the sea, and could therefore only be defended by 
maritime powers. This, with the advantageous 
terms offered by king Charles, as well as by us, pre- 
vailed with that prince to enter into the alliance. 
The duke ftf Savoy's temptations and fears were yet 
greater : tfm main charge of the war on that side 
was to be supplied by England, and the profit to re- 
dound to him. In case Milan should be conquered, 
it was stipulated that his highness should have tlie 
duchy of Montserrat, belonging to the duke of 
Mantua, the provinces of Alexandria and Valencia, 
and Lorncllino, with other lands between the Po and 
the Taiiaro, together with the Vigcvenasco, or in lieu 
of it an equivalent out of the province of Novara, 
adjoining to his ovn state; beside whatever else 
could be taken from France on that side by the con- 
federate forces. Then he was in terrible apprehen- 
siijn of being surrounded by France, who had so 
many troops in the Milanese, and might have easily 
swallowed up his whole duchy. 

The rest of the allies came in purely for subsidies, 
whereof they sunk considerable sumy into their own 
colters, and refused to send their contingent to the 
emperor, alleging their troops were already hired by 
England and Holland. 

Some time after, the duke of Anjou succeeding to 
the monarchy of Spain in breach of the partititn 
treaty, the question here in England was, whether 
the peace should be continued, or a new war begun 1 
Those who were for the former alleged the debts 
and difiiculties we laboured under ; that both we 
and the Dutch had already acknowledged Philip for ^ 
king of Spain ; that the inclinations of the Spaniards^ 
to the house of Austria, and their aversion for that 
of Bourbon, were not so surely to be reckoned upon 
as some would pretend ; that we thought it a piece of 
insolence as well as injustice in the French to offer 
putting a king upon us, and the Spaniards would 
conceive we had as little reason to force one upon 
them ; that it was true, the nature and genius of 
those two people differed very much, and so would 
probably continue to do, as well imder a king of 
French blood as one of Austrian ; but that if we 
would engage in a wa^ for dethroning the duke of 
Anjou we should certainly effect what, by the pro- 
gress and operations of it, we endeavoured to pre- 
vent, 1 mean a union of interest and affections be- 
tween the two nations ; for the Spaniards must, of 
necessity, call in French troops to their assistance ; 
this would introduce French counsellors into kii^ 
Philip’s court, find this by degrees would habituate 
and reconcile the two nations ; that to assist king 
Charles by English and Dutch forces would render 
him odious to his new subjects, who have nothing 
in BO great abomination as those w^iom they hold 
for heretics ; that the French would by this means 
becoms masters of the treasures in the Spanish West 
Indies ; that in the last war, when Spain, Cologne, 
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and Bavaria were in our alliance, and by a modest 
computation brought sixty thousand men into the 
field against the common enemy ; Flanders, 

the seat of war, was on our side, and his majesty, a 
prince of great valour and conduct, at the head of 
the whole confederate army ; yet we had no reason 
to boast of our success : how then should we be able^ 
to oppose France with those powers wiust us, 
which would carry sixty thousand men from us to 
the enemy, aiid so make us upon the balance weaker 
by one hundred and twenty thousand men, at the 
beginning of this war, than of that in 1688 1 

On the other side, those whose opinion, or some 
private motives, inclined them to give their advice 
for entering into a new war, alleged how dangerous 
it would be for England that Philip should he kiug 
of Spain ; that we could have no security for our 
trade while that kingdom was subject to ^^prince of 
the Bourbon family, nor any hopes of preserving the 
balance of Europe, because the grandfather would in 
effect be king, while his grandson had but the title, 
and thereby have a better opportunity than ever of 
pursuing his design for universal monarchy. These 
and the like arguments prevailed ; and so, without 
taking time to consider the consequences, or to^ re- 
flect on our own condition, we hastily engaged in a 
war, which has cost us sixty millions ; and after re- 
peated as well as unexpected success in arms, has 
put us and our posterity in a worse condition, not 
only than any of our allies, but even our conquered 
enemies themselves. 

The part we have acted in the conduct of this 
whole war, with reference to our allies abroad and 
to a prevailing faction at home, is what 1 shall now 
particularly examine ; where, I presume, it will ap- 
pear by plain matters of fact, that no nation was 
ever so long or so scandalously abused, by the folly, 
the temerity, the corruption, and tlie ambition of its 
domestic enemies ; or treated with so much in- 
solence, injustice, and ingratitude, by its foreign 
friends. • 

This will be manifest by proving the three follow^ 
ing points : — * 

First, That, against all manner of prudence or 
common reason, we engaged in this war as princi- 
pals, when we ought to have acted only as auxi- 
liaries. 

Secondly, That we spent all our vigour in pur- 
'suing that part of the war which could least answer 
the end we proposed by beginning it ; and made no 
efibrts at all where we could have most weakened 
the common enemy, and at the same time enriched 
ourselves. 

Lastly, That we suffered each of our allies to 
break every article in those treaties and agreements 
by which they were bound, and to lay the burden 
upon us. • 

Upon the first of these points, that we ought to 
have entered into this war only as auxiliaries, let 
any man reflect upon our condition at that time ; 
just come out of the most tedious, expensive, ahd 
unsuccessful war that ever Eiigland^ad"bcen engaged 
in • sinking under heavy debts of a^^ature and de- 
gree never heard of by us or our ancestors ; the bulk 
of the gentry aiftl people heartily tired of the war, 
and glad of a peace, although it brought no other 
advantage but itself; no sudden prospect of lessen- 
ing our taxes, which were grown as necessary to pay 
our debts as to raise armies; a sort of artificifd 
wealth of funds and stocks in the hands of those 
who fo*r ten years before had been plundering the 
public; many corruptions in every branch of our 
government that needed refbrmation. Under, these 
difflculties, from which twenty years* peaqe and the 
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wisest mansgement could hardly recover us, ^e de- : 
Clare war against Frauce, fortified by the accesdon i 
and alliance those 'powers I mentioned bcfpre» ' 
and: which, in the former war, had been parties in 
our confederacy. It is very obvious what a change 
must be made in the balance by such weights taken 
out of our scale and put into theirs; since it was 
manifest, b^ ten years' experience, that France, wi^- 
out those additions of strength, was able to maintun 
itself against us. So that human probability ran 
with mighty odds on the other side ; and in this case 
nothing under the most extreme necessity should 
* force any state to engage in a war. We had already 
acknowledged Philip for king of Spain ; neither 
does the queen's declaration of war take notice of 
the duke of Anjou's succession to that monarchy as 
a subject of quarrel, but the French king's govern- 
ing it as if it were his own ; his seizing Cadiz, Milan, 
and the Spanish Low Countries, with the indignity 
of proclaiming the pretender. In all which we 
charge that prince with nothing directly relating to 
us excepting the last ; and this, although indeed a 
great afiiront, might easily have been redressed with- 
out a war ; for the French court declared they did 
not acknowledge the pretender, but only gave him 
the title of king, which was allowed to Augustus by 
liis enemy of Sweden, who had driven him out of 
Poland and forced him to acknowledge Stanislaus. • 

It is true, indeed, the danger of the Dutch by so 
m a neighbourhood in Flanders might affect us 
very much in the consequences of it ; and the loss of 
Spain to the house of Austria, if it should be go- 
verned by French influence and French politics, 
might in time be very pernicious to our trade. It 
would f^erefore have been prudent, as well as gene- 
rous and charitable, to help our neighbour ; and so 
we might have done without injuring ourselves; for 
by an old treaty with Holland w*e were bound to 
assist that republic with ten thousand men when- 
ever they were attacked by the French, whose troops, 
upon the king of Spain's death, taking possession of 
Flanders in right of Philip, and securing the Dutch 
firrisons till they would acknowledge him, the 
states-geiteral, by memorials from their envoy here, 
demanded only the ten thousand tnen we were 
obliged to give them by virtue of that treaty. And 
I mt^e no doubt but the Dutch would have exerted 
themselves so vigorously as to be able with that as- 
sistance alone to defend their frontiers ; or if they 
had been forced to a peace, the Spaniards, who abhor 
dismembering their monarchy, would never have 
sufTered the French to possess themselves of Flanders. 
At that time they had none of those endeaiments to 
each other which this war has created ; and what- 
ever hatred and jealousy were natural lietween the 
two nations would then have appeared. So that 
tlwre was no sort of necessity for us to proceed fur- 
ther, althDugh we had been in a better condition. 
But our politicians at that time had other views ; 
and a new war must be undertaken upon the advice 
of those who, with their partisans and adherents, 
were to be sole gainers by it. A grand alliance was 
therefore madq^betweeu the emperor, England, and 
the states-general ; by which, if the injuries com- 
plained of from France were not Femedied in two 
months, the parties concerned were obliged mutually 
to assist each other with their whole strength. 

Thus we became principal in a war in conjunction 
with two allies, whose share in the quarrel was be- 
yond all proportion greater than ours. Hoii^e^er, 1 
can see no reason, from the words of the grand alli- 
ance, by which we were obliged to make those pro- 
digio!^^^j|X][>lb8es we bate since been at. By what 
1 haw^ways heard and read, I take the .whole 


strength of the nation, as understood in that treaty, 
to he the utmost iliat a prince can raise annually 
from his subjects. ' If he be forced to mortgage and 
borrow, whether at home or abroad, it is not pro- 
perly speaking his own strength, or that of the 
nation, hut the entire substance of particular per- 
sons, which, not being ah^ to raise out of the an- 
nual incomeil^f his kingdom, he takes upon security, 
and can only pay the interest. And by this metliod 
one part of tho nation is pawned to the other, with 
hardly a possibility left of being ever redeemed. 

Surely It would have been enough for us to have 
suspended the payment* of our debts contracted in 
the former war, and to have continued our land and 
malt tax, %vith those others which have since been 
mortgaged : these, with some additions, would have 
made up such a sum as, with prudent management, 
miglit, 1 suppose, have maintained a hundred thou- 
sand men by sea ^d land ; a reasonable quota, in 
all conscience, for that ally who apprehended least 
danger and expected least advantage, ^j^r can we 
imagine that either of the confederates, when the 
war began, would have been so unreasonable as to 
refuse joining with us upon such a foot, and expect 
that we should every year go between three and four 
millions in debt (which hath been our case), because 
the French could hardly have contrived any offers 
of a peace so ruinous to us as such a war. Posterity 
will be at a loss to conceive what kind of spirit could 
possess their ancestors, who, after ten years* suffering 
by the unexampled politics of a nation maintaining 
a war by annually pawning itself, and during a short 
peace, while they wqre looldng hack with horror on the 
heavy load of debts they had contracted, universally 
condemning those pernicious counsels which had 
occasioned them, racking their invention for some 
remedies or expedients to mend their shattered con- 
dition ; I say Ihpt these very people, without giving 
themselves time to breathe, should again enter into 
a more dangerous, chargeable, and extensive war, 
for the same or perhaps a greater period of time, 
and without any apparent necessity. It is obvious, 
inta private fortune, that whoever annually runs out, 
and continues the same expenses, must every year 
mortgage a greater quantity of land than he did be- 
fore ; and as the debt doubles and trebles upon him, 
so does his inability to pay it. By the same pro- 
portion we have suffered twice as much - by this last 
ten years' war as wo did by the former ; and if it 
were possible to continue it five years longer at the 
same rate, it would he as ^eat a burden as the 
whole twenty. This computation being so easy and 
trivial as it is almost a shame to mention it, posterity 
will think that those who first advised the war wanted 
either the sense or the honesty to consider it. 

As we have wasted our strength and vital sub- 
stance in this profuse manner, so we have shame- 
fully misapplied it to ends at least very different 
from those for which we undertook the war, and 
often to effect others, which after a peace we may 
severely repent. This is fthc second article I pro- 
posed to examine. 

We have now for ten years together turned the 
whole force and expense of the war where the ene- 
my was best able to hold us at a bay ; where wc 
<y)uld propose no manner of advantage to ourselves ; 
where it was highly impolitic to enlarge our con- 
chests ; utterly ne^ecting that part which would 
have saved and gained us many millions ; which the 
perpetual maxims of our government teach us to 
pursue ; which would have soonest weakened the 
enemy, and must either have promoted a speedy 
peace, or enabled us to continue the war. 

Those who are fond of continuing the war cry up 
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our constant success at a most prodigious rate, and 
reckon it infinitely greater than in all human pro- 
bability we had reason to hope. Ten glorious cam- 
paigns are passed; and now at last, like' the sick 
man, we are just expiring witli all sorts of good 
symptoms. Did the advisers of this war suppose it 
would continue ten years, without expecting the 
successes we have had ; and yet at the same time de- 
termine that France 4lu%t be reducedi and Spain 
subdued, by employing our whole strength upon 
Flanders T Did they believe the last war left us in 
a condition to furnish such vast supplies for so long 
a period, without involving us and our posterity in 
inextricable debts t If after such miraculous do- 
ings we arc not yet in a condition of bringing 
France to our terms, nor can tell when we shall be 
so, although we should proceed without any reverse 
of fortune ; what could we look for in the ordinary 
course of things, but a Flanders war of at least 
twenty years longer) Do they ipdeed think a town 
taken for the Dutch is a suificient recompense to us 
for six millions of money ; which is of so little con- 
sequence to determine the war, that the French may 
yet hold out a dozen years more, and afiTord a town 
every campaign at the same price 1 

1 say not this by any means to detract from the 
army or its leaders. Getting into the enemy’s lines, 
passing rivers, and taking to^vns, may be actions 
attended with many glorious circumstances ; but 
when ail this brings no real solid advantage to us, 
when it has no otlicr cad than to enlarge the terri- 
tories of the Dutch, and to increase the fame and 
wealth of our general ; I conclude, however it comes 
about, that things are not as th^y should be ; and 
that surely our forces and money might be better 
employed, both toward reducing cur enemy, and 
working out some benefit to ourselves. But the 
case is still much harder ; we* are destroying many 
thousand lives, exhausting our substance, not for 
our own interest, which would be but common pru- 
dence ; not for a thing indiiferent, which would be 
sufficient folly ; but perhaps to our own destruction, 
which is perfect madness. We may live to feel the 
effects of our own valour more sensibly than all the 
consequences we imagine from the dominions of 
Spain in the duke of Anjou. We have conquered 
a noble territory for tho Statos, that will maintain 
sufficient troops to defend itself, and feed many 
hundred thousand inhabitants; where all encou- 
ragement will be given to introduce and improve 
manufactures, which was the only advantage they 
wanted ; and which, added to their skill, industp^, 
and parsimony, will enable them to undersell us in 
every market of the world. 

Our supply of forty thousand men, according to 
the first stipulation, added to the quotas of the em- 
peror and Holland, which they were obliged to fur- 
nish, would have made an army of near two hundred 
thousand, exclusive of garrisons : enough to with- 
stand all the power that France could bring against it ; 
and wc might have employed the rest much better, 
both for the common causv^ and our own advantage. 

The war in Spain must be imputed to the credu- 
lity of our ministers, who suffered themselves to be 
persuaded by the imperial court that the Spaniards 
were so violently affected to the house of Austria, 
os upon the first appearance there with a few trocp%^ 
under the archduke, the whole kingdom would .iu-' 
mediately revolt. This we tried ; and found the’ 
emperor to have deceived either us or himself. Yet 
there we drove on the war at a prodigious disadvan- 
tage, with great expense ; and by a most corrupt 
management, the only general [earl^of Peterborough] 
who, by a course of conduct and fortune almost mi- 
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raculops, had nearly put us into possession of the 
kliigdomi was left wholly unsupported, expo^ to 
the^envy of his rivals,' disappointed by the caprices 
of .a young unexperienced, priiee, the guid- 

adee of a rapacious German miulSim and at last 
callcfl home in discontent. By widen our armies, 
both in Spain end Portugal, were made a sacrifice 
to avarice, ill conduct, or treachery. 

Jn common prudence we should either have 
p&hed that war with the utmost vigour in so fortu- 
nate a juncture, especially since the gaining of that 
kingdom was the great point for which we pretended 
to continue the war; or at least, when we hod^ 
found, or made that design impracticable, we should 
not have gone on in so expensive a management of 
it, but have kept our troops on the defensive in 
Catalonia, and pursued some other way more 
effectual for distressing the common enemy and ad- 
vantaging ourselves. 

And what a noble field of honour and profit had 
we before us wherein to employ the best of our 
strength, which, against the maxims of British policy, 
we suffered to lie wholly neglected ! I have some- 
times wondered how it came to pass that the style 
of maritime powers, by which our allies in a sort of 
contemptuous manner usually couple us with the 
Dutch, did never put us in mind of the sea ; and 
while some politicians were showing us the way to 
Spain by Flanders, others to Savoy or Naples, that 
the West Indies should never come into their heads. 
With half the charge we have been at we might 
have maintained our original quota of forty thousand 
men in Flanders, and at the same time by our fleets 
and naval forces have so distressed the Spaniards in 
the north and south seas of America as to urevent 
any returns of money from thence except in Skt own 
bottoms. This is what best became us to do as a mari- 
time power ; this with any common degree of suc- 
cess would soon have compelled France to the 
necessities of a peace, and Spain to acknowledge 
the archduke. But while we for ten years have been 
squandering awliy our money upon the continent, 
France has been wisely engrossing all the trade 
Peru, going directly with their ships to Lima and 
other ports, and there receiving ingots of %old and 
silver for French goods of little value ; which, be- 
side the mighty advantage to their nation at present, 
may divert the channel of that trade for the future, so 
beneficial to us, who used to receive annually such vast 
%ums at Cadiz for our goods sent thence to the Span- 
ish West Indies. All this we tamely saw and suf- 
fered without the least attempt to hinder it, except 
what was performed by some private men at Bristol, 
who, inflamed by a true spirit of courage and indus- 
try, did about three years ago, with a few vessels 
fitted out at their own charge, make a most successful 
voyage into those parts ; took one of the Acapulco 
ships, very narrowly missed of the other, and are 
lately returned laden with unenvied wealth, to show 
us what might have been done with tho like ma- 
nagement by a public undertaking. At least we 
might easily have prevented those* great returns of 
money to France and Spain, although we could not 
have taken it ourselves. And if it ^ true, as the 
advocates for wq^ would have it, that the French 
arc now so impoverished, in what condition must 
they have been if that issue of wealth had been 
stopped 1 

But great events often turn upon very small cir* 
cumstances. It was the kingdom’s misfortune that 
I the sea was not the duke of Marlborough’s element ; 
otherwise the whole force of the war would infallibly 
have been bestowed there, infinitely to |be 
tageof his country, which would then have^gc^e 
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hand in hand with his own. But it is irery truly 
objected} ihat if we alone had^ade such on attempt 
as this, Holland would -h^ye Keen jealous; or if we 
had done it i^ conjunction with Holland, the house 
of Austria would have been discontented. This has 
been the style, of late years > which, whoever intro- 
diiced among ns, they have taught our allies to speak 
after them. Otherwise it could hardly enter into 
any imagiimtion, that while we are confederates m a 
war with those who are to have the whole pMt, 
and who leave a double share of the burden upon 
us, we dare not think of any design (although 
against the common enemy) where there is the least 
prospect of doing good to our own country, for fear 
of giving umbrage and offence to our allies, ^hile 
we are ruining ourselves to conquer provinces and 
kingdoms for them. I therefore confess with shame 
that this objection is true : for it is very well known 
that, while the design of Mr. Hill's expedition ■ re- 
mained a secret, it was suspected in Holland and 
Germany to be intended against Peru ; whereupon 
the Dutch made everywhere their public complaints ; 
and the ministers at Vienna talked of it as an inso- 
lence in the queen to attempt such an undertaking ; 
the failure of which (partly by the accidents of a 
storm, and partly by the stubbornness or treachery 
of some in that colony for whose relief and at whose 
entreaty it was in some measure designed) is no 
objection at all to an enterprise so weU concerted 
and with such fair probability of success. 

It was something singular that the States should 
express tlieir uneasiness when they thought we in- 
tended to make some attempt in the Spai^h West 
Indies ; because it is agreed between us, whatever is 
conqu^d there by us or them shall belong to the 
conqignr ; which is the only article that 1 can call 
to mum in all our treaties or stipulations with any 
view of interest to this kingdom ; and for that very 
reason I suppose among others has been altogether 
neglected. Let those who think this a severe rcflcc* 
tion examine the whole managemfnt of the present 
war by sea and land, with all odr akiances, treaties, 
stipulations, and conventions, and consider whether 
the whole does not look as if' some particular care 
and indwtry had been used to prevent any benefit 
or advantage that might possibly accyue to Britain 1 

This kind of treatment from our principal allies 
has bought the same dialect to all the rest ; so that 
there ir hardly a petty prince whom we half main- 
tain by subsidies and pensions, who is not ready 
upon every occasion to threaten us that ho will re> 
cal hie troops (although they must rob or starve at 
home) if we refuse to comply with him in any de- 
mand however unreasonable. 

Upon the third head I shall produce some in- 
stances to show bow tamely we have suffered each 
of our allies to infringe every article In those treaties 
and stipulations by which they were bound, and to 
lay the loac^ upon us. 

But before 1 enter upon this, which is a large sub- 
ject, 1 shall take leave to offer a few remarks on 
certain articles in three of our treaties, which may let 
us perceive ifbw much those ministers valued or un- 
derstood the ^que interest, safety, or honour of their 
country. 

We have made two alliances villth Portugal, an 
offensive and a defensive : the first is to remain in 
force only during the present war ; the second to be 
perpetuaL In the offensive alliance the emperor, 
England, and Holland are parties with Portugal ; 
in the defensive only We and the States. ^ • 

«*pedition was deslbpied for the nduetton of India 
regaining-^ Newfoundland fishery, which 
“*4 taken frqm Uf ; but wa» untucccsaful. 
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OP THE ALLIES. 

! Upon the first- article of tho offensive alliance it 

to be observed, that although the grand alliance, 
... I have already sgid, ollows England and Holland 
,o possess for their own whatever each of them shall 
conquer in the SpanishWest Indies, yet there we are 
)uite cut out bv consenting that the archduke shall 
possesi the dominions of Spain in as full a mannei 
as their late king Charles. And what is more re- 
markable, wc broke thii^ very article in favour of 
Portugal by subsequent stipulations, where we agree 
hat king Charles shall deliver up Estremadura, Yigo, 
and some other places to the Portuguese as soon 
as we can conquer them from the enemy. They who 
are guilty of so much folly and contradiction know 
' est whether it proceeded from corruption or stupidity ? 

By two other articles (besides the honour of being 
convoys and guards in ordinary to the Portuguese 
ships and coasts) we are to gUOM the enemy's 
thoughts, and to take tho king of Portugal's word, 
whenever he has a fancy that he shall be invaded. 
We are also to furAish him with a strength superior 
to what the enemy int^ds to invade any of his 
dominions with, let that be what it will. And until 
we know what the enemy's forces are his Portu- 
guese majesty is sole judge what strength is superior, 
and what will be able to prevent an invasion, and 
may send our fleets whenever he pleases upon his 
errands to some of the farthest parts of the world, or 
keep them attending upon his own coasts till he 
thinks fit to dismiss them. These fleets must like- 
wise be subject in all things, not only to tho king, 
but to his viceroys, admirals, and governors, in any 
of his foreign dominions, when he is in a humour to 
apprehend an invasion, which I believe is an in- 
dignity that was never offered before, except to a 
conquered nation. 

In the defensive alliance with that crown, which 
is to remain perpetual, and where only England 
and Holland are parties with them, fhe same care, 
in almost the same words, is taken for our fleet to 
attend their coasts and foreign dominions, and to be 
under the same obedience. We and the States are 
likewise to furnish them with twelve thousand men 
ay>ur own charge, which we are constantly to re- 
cruit, and these are to be subject to the Portuguese 
generals. 

In the ofibnsive alliance, we took no care of having 
the assistance of Portugal whenever wc should be 
invaded ; but in this it seems we %re wiser, for that 
king is obliged to make war on France or Spain 
whenever we or Holland arc invaded by either; 
hut before this, we are*to supply them with the same 
forces, both by sea and land, as if he were invaded 
himself. And this must needs be a very prudent 
and safe course for a maritime power to take upon a 
sudden invasion, by which, instead of making use 
of our fleets and armies for our own defence, we 
must send them abroad for the defence of Portugal. 

By the thirteenth article wo are told what this 
assistance is which tbe Portuguese are to give us, 
and upon what conditions. They are to furnish ten 
men-of-war ; and when England and Holland shall 
be invaded by France and Spain together, or by 
Spain alone, in either of these cases, those ten Por- 
tuguese men-of-war are to serve only upon their own 
coasts, where, no doubt, they will be of mighty use 

their allies, and terror to the enemy. 

]ow the Dutch ware drawn to have a part in 
of these two alliances is not very materiu to in- 

. rdfbincc they have beenso wise as never to obsen'o 
them, nor I suppose ever intended it, but resolved, as 
th^ have since done, to shift the load upon us. 

Let any man read these two treaties from the 
beginning to the end, he will imaj^e that the king 
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of Portugfal and bia ministers sat down and made 
them by themselves, and then sent them to their 
allies to sign ; the whole spirit and tenor of them^ 
quite through running only upon this single point, 
what we and Holland are to do for Portugal, without 
any mention of an equivalent, except those ten ships 
which, at the time when we ^ave greatest need of their 
assistance, are obliged to attend upon their own coasts. 

The barrier treaty between Great Britain and 
Holland was concluded at the Hague on the 29th 
of October, in the year.,1709. In this treaty neither 
, her majesty nor her kingdoms have any interest or 
concern further than what is mentioned in the 
second and the twentieth articles ; by the former, the 
States are to assist the queen ih defending the act 
of succession ; apd by the other, not to treat of a 
peace till France has acknowledged the queen, and 
the succession of Hanover, and promised to remove 
the pretender out of that king’s dominions. 

As to the first of these, it is certainly for the safety 
and interest of the States-GeAeral that the protestant 
succession should be preserved in England, because 
such a popish prince as we apprehend would infal- 
libly join with France in tiie ruin of that republic. 
And the Dutch are as much bound to support our 
succession as they are tied to any part of a treaty, 
or league offensive and defensive against a common 
enemy, without any separate benefit upon that con- 
sideration. Her majesty is in the full peaceable 
possession of her kingdoms, and of the hearts of her 
people, among whom hardly one in five thousand 
is in the pretender’s interest. And whether the as- 
sistance of the Dutch, to preserve a right so well 
established, be an equivalent to those many unrea- 
sonable exorbitant articles in the rest of the treaty, 
let the world judge. What an impression of our 
settlement must it give abroad to see our ministers 
offering such conditions to the Dutch, to prevail on 
them to be guarantees of our acts of parliament 1 
Neither perhaps is it right, in point of policy or good 
sense, that a foreign power should be called in to 
confirm our succession by way of guarantee, but only 


lentirely masters of the Pais de Waas, tl& richest 
part of those provinces. Further, thej' have liberty 
to garrison any place (hey shall thjin^ fit in the' 
Spanish Low Countries whenever there is an^ ap- 
pearance of war, and, consequently to -put garrisons 
into Ostend, or where else they please, upon a rup- 
ture with England. 

%^thi8 treaty likewise, the Dutch will if effect bii ; 
entire masters of all the Low Countries ; may impose - 
duties, restrictions, in commerce, and prohibitions 
at their pleasure*; and in that fertile country may set 
up all sorts of manufactures, particularly the woollen, 
by inviting the disobliged manufacturers in Ireland, 
and tb4«French refugees who are scattered all ovei 
Germany. And as this manufacture increases abroad 
the clotmng-people of England will be necessitated, 
for want of employment, to follow, and in few years, 
by the help of the low interest of money in Holland, 
Flanders may recover that beneficial trade which we 
got from them. The landed men of England will 
then be forced to re-establish the staples of wool 
abroad, and the Dutch, instead of being only the 
carriers, will become the original possessors of those 
commodities with which the greatest part of the trade 
of the world is now carried on. And as they increase 
their trade it is obvious they will enlarge their 
strength at sea, and that ours must lessen in pre- 
poftion. 

All the ports in Flanders are to bo subject to the 
like duties that the Dutch shall lay upon the Schelde, 
whicl^is to be closed on the side of the States ; thus 
all other nations arc in effect shut out from trading 
with Flanders. Yet in the very same article it is 
said that the States shall be favoured in a]JL the 
Spanish dominions as much as Great Britain^W as 
the people most favoured. We have conquered 
Flanders for them, and are in a worse condition, as 
to our trade there, than before the war began. We 
have been the greatbupport of the king of Spain, to 
whom the Dutch hdSre hardly contributed anything 
at all, and yet tbky are to be equally favoured with 
us in all his dominion^ Of all this the queen is 


to acknowledge it, otherwise we put it out of ihesj under the unreasonable obligation of bei^ gua- 
power of our own legislature to change our succes- rantee, and that they shall possess their bar|Pr and 

sion without the consent of that prince or state who - ^ • 

is guarantee,^ however our posteriW may hereafter, 
by the tyranny and oppression of any succecdu^g 
princes, be reduced "to the fatal necessity of brew- 
ing in upon the excellent happy settlement now in 
force. 

As to the other articles. It is a natural consequence 
that must attend any treaty of peace we can make 
with France, being only the acknowledgment of her 
majesty as queen of her own dominions, and the 
right of succession by our own laws, which no foreign 
power has any pretence to dispute. 

However, in order to deserve these mighty ad- 
vantages from the States, the rest of the treaty is 
wholly taken up in directing what we are to do for 
them. 

By the grand alliance, wbfch was the foundation 
of the present war, the Spanish Low Countries were 
to be recovered and delivered to the king of Spain ; 
but by this treaty that prince is to possess nothing 
in Flanders during the war; and after a peace the 
States are to have the military command of aboi 
twenty towns, with their dependencies, and fo] 


their four hundxbd thousand crowns a-year, even 
before a peace. 

It is to be observed that this treaty was only signed 
by one of our plenipotentiaries [lord Townshendj, 
and 1 have been told that the other [duke of Mft-l- 
borough] was heard to say he would rather lose his 
right hand than set it to such a treaty. Had he 
spoke those words in due season, and loud enough 
to be heard on this side the water, considering the 
credit he bad then at court, he might have saved 
much of his country’s honour, and got as much to 
himself ; therefore if the report be true I am inclined 
to think he only said it. I have been likewise told* 
that some very necessary circumstances were wantj^g 
in the entrance upon this treaty, but the ministers 
here rather chose to sacrifice the honour of the crown 
and the safeW of their country than .not gatify what 
one of their favourites had transacted. 

Let me now consider in what manuwr our allies 
have observed those treaties they made with us, 
and the several stipulations and agreements pur- 
^suant to them. 

By the grand iJliancb between the empire, Eng- 
hundred thousand crowne n-year from the It iTg A*: Oimd. and Holland, we were to assut the othw two toK. 


Spain, to maintain their garrisons. By which means 
tiiey will have the command of all Flanders from 
Newport-on-the-Seato Namur-oh-the-Maese, and be 

■ In the first edition the sentence finished thus— Aete mmehso- 


viribus by sea and land. By ^ convention subse- 
quent to* this treaty, the propoctions which the several 
parties should contribute toward the war were ad- 
justed in the following manner : The emperor was 
obliged to furnish ninety thousand men 
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to brix^iixty thousand into the field in Flanders, 
exclusive of garrisons ; and we forty thousand. In 
winter 170^ which was thd next year, the duke of 
Marlborough proposed raising ten thousand men 
more by way of augmentation, and to carry on the 
war with greater vigour, to which the parliament 
agreed, and the Dutch were to raise the same 
number. ^ This was upon a par, directly cont^rary 
to the former stipulation, whereby our part was to 
be a third lesa^than theirs, and therefore it was 
granted with a condition that Holland' should break 
off all trade and commerce with France. But this 
condition was never executed ; the Dutch only amus- 
ing us with a specious declaration till our session 
of parliament was ended ; and the following year it 
was taken off by concert between our general and 
the States, without any reason assigned for the satis- 
faction of the kingdom. The next, and some ensu- 
ing campaigns, further additional forces were allowed 
by parliament for the war in Flanders ; and in every 
new supply the Dutch gradually lessened their pro- 
portions, although the parliament addressed the 
queen that the States might be desired to observe 
them according to agreement, which had no other 
effect thap to teach them to elude it by making their 
troops nominal corps, as they did by keeping up 
the number of regiments but sinking a fifth part of 
the men and money ; so that now things are Just 
inverted. And in ail new levies we contributed a 
third more than the Dutch, who at first were obliged 
to the same proportion more than we. ^ 

Besides, the more towns we conquer ftp the States 
the worse condition we are in toward reducing the 
common enemy, an<]^ consequently of putting an end 
to tll| war. For they make no scruple of employ- 
.ing the troops of their quota toward garrisoning 
every town as fast as it is taken, directly contrary 
to the agreement bet%vcen us, by which all garrisons 
are particularly excluded. Thiillfs at length arrived, 
by several steps, to such a heif^t that there are at 
present in the field not so many forces under the 
duke of Marlborough's cpmmand in PTanders as 
Britain alone maintains for that seiv'ice, nor have 
been ^ some years past. 

The duke of Marlborough, having entered the ene- 
my’s lines and taken Bouchain, formed the design 
of keeping so great a number of troops, and particu- 
lai^ of cavalry, in Lisle, Toumay, Douay, and the 
Goilitry between, as should be able to harass ail tlie 
neighbouring provinces of France during the winter, 
prevent the enemy from erecting their magazines, 
end by consequence from subsisting their forces next 
spring, and render it impossible for them to assem- 
ble their army ^mother year without going back 
behind the Soam to do it. In order to effect this 
project it was necessary to be at an expense extra- 
''ordinary of forage for the troops, for building stables, 
finding fire and candle for the soldiers, and other 
incident charges. The queen readily agreed to 
furnish her share of the first article, that of the 
forage, wl^ich only belonged to her. But the States 
insisting that her majesty should likewise come into 
a pruportioaa of the other articles, which in Justice 
belonged totally to them, she ^eed even to that 
rather than a design of this importance should fail. 
And yet we know it has failed, and that the Dutclb 
refused their consent till the time was past for putting 
it in execution, even in the opinion of those who 
proposed it. Perhaps a certain article in the treaties 
of contribution, submitted to by such of pie French 
dominiotiB as pay them to the States, was the prin- 
cipal cause of defeating this project, since one great 
,«avaiitoge to have been gainra by it was, as before 
''k ftontioned, to faqve hindered the enemy from 


erect^ their magazines ; and one article In those 
treaties of contributions is, that the product of thpse 
countries^ shall pass free and unmolested. So that 
the question was reduced to this short issue ; whether 
the Dutch should lose this paltry benefit, or the 
common cause an advantage of such mighty im- 
portance f 

The sea being the eluent where we might most 
probably carry on the war with any advantage to 
ourselves, it was agreed that we should bear five- 
eighths of the charge in tha| service, and the Dutch 
the other three ; and by the grand alliance, what- 
ever ym or Holland should conquer in the Spanish 
West Indies was to accrue to the conquerors. It 
might therefore have been hoped that this maritime 
ally of ours would have made up in their fleet what 
they fell short in their army ; but quite otherwise ; 
they never once furnished their quota either of ships 
or men ; or if sqme few of their fleet now and then 
appeared it was no more tlian appearing, for they 
immediately separated^ to look to their merchants 
and protect their trade. And we may remember 
very well when these guarantees of our succession, 
after having not one ship for many months together 
in the Mediterranean, sent that pari of their quota 
thither, and furnished nothing to ilb, at the same 
time that they alarmed us with the rumour of an in- 
vasion. And last year, when sir James WUhartwas 
despatched into Holland to expostulate with the 
States, and to desire they would make good their 
agreements in so important a part of the service, he 
met with such a reception as ill became a republic 
to give that were under so many great obligations to 
us ; in short, such a one as those only deserve who 
are content to take it. 

It ha^i likewise been no small inconvenience to us, 
that tb^ Dutch are always slow in paying their sub- 
sidies ; by which means the weight and pressure of 
the payment' lies upon the queen, as well as the 
blame if her majesty be not very exact. Nor will 
this always content our allies : for in July, 1711, the 
king of Spain was paid all his subsidies to the first of 
•January next ; nevertheless he has since complained 
for want of money ; and his secretary threatened 
that, if we would not further supply his mqjesty, ho 
could not answer for what might happen ; although 
king Charles had not at that time one-third of the 
troops for which he was paid ; and evev those he had 
were neither paid nor clothed. 

I cannot forbear mentioning here another passage 
concerning subsidies, to show what opinion foreign- 
ers have of our easiness, and how much they reckon 
themselves masters of our money, whenever they 
think fit to call for it. The queen was by agreement 
to pay two hundred thousand crowns a-year to the 
Prussian troops ; the States one hundred thousand ; 
and the emperor only thirty thousand for tocruiting, 
which his imperial majesty never paid. Prince Eu- 
gene happening to pass by Berlin, the ministers of 
that court applied to him for redress in this particular ; 
and his highness very Ainkly promised them that, in 
consideration of this deficiency, Britain and the 
States should increase their subsidies to seventy 
thousand crowns more between them $ and that the 
emperor should be punctual for the time to come. 
This was done by that prince without any orders or 
power whatsoever. The Dutch very reasonably re- 
fu^ consenting to it; but the Prussian minister 
here, making his applications at our court, prevailed 
on us to agree to our proportion before we could hear 
' what resolution would be taken in Holland. It is 
therefore to be hoped that his Prussian mqjesty, at 
the end of this war, will not have the same cause of 
complaint which he had at the close of the last ; that 
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h» military chest was emptier by twenty thousand 
crowns than at the time that war bcg^n. 

The emperor, as we have already said, was by sti- 
pulation to furnish ninety thousand men aji^nst the 
common enemy, as having no fleets to maintain, and 
in right of his family being most concerned in the 
war. However, this agreement has been so ill ob- 
served, that from the beglhning of thje war to this 
day neither of the two last emperors had ever 
twenty thousand men on their own account in the 
common cause, excepting once in Italy, when the 
impeiial court exerted itself in a point they have 
much more at heart than that of gaining Spain or 
the Indies to their family. When they had succeeded 
in their attempts on the side ef Italy, and observed 
our blind zeal for pushing on the war at all adven- 
tures, they soon found out the most effectual expe- 
dient to excuse themselves. They computed easily 
that it would cost them less to make large presents 
to one single person than to pay an army, and turn 
to as good account. They^thought they could not 
put their affairs into better hands ; and therefore 
wisely left us to fight their battles. 

Besides, it appeared by several instances how little 
the emperor regarded his •allies, or the cause they 
were engaged' in, when once he thought the empire 
itself was secure. It is known enough that he 
might several times have made a peace with his dis- 
contented subjects in Hungary, upon terms not at all 
unbefitting either his dignity or interest; but he 
rather chose to sacrifice the whole alliance to his 
private passion, by entirely subduing and enslaving 
a miserable people, who had but too much provoca- 
tion to lake up arms to free themselves from the op- 
pressions under which they were groaning ; yet this 
must serve as an excuse for breaking his a^eement, 
and diverting so great a body of troops, which 
might have been employed against France. 

Another instance of the emperor's indifference, or 
rather dislike, to the common cause of tlie allies, is 
the business of Toulon. This design was indeed 
discovered here* at home by a person whom every- 
body knows to be the creature of a certain gre^t 
man, at least as much noted for his skill in gaining 
as in politics, upon the base mercenary end of getting 
money by wagers ; which was then so common a 
practice, that 1 remember a gentleman in busiiy'ss, 
who, having the curiousity to inquire how wagers 
went upon the Exchange, found some people deep in 
the secret to have been concerned in that kind of 
traffic ; as appeared by premiums named for towns 
which nobody but those behind the curtain could 
suspect. However, although this project had gotten 
wind by so scandalous a proceeding, yet Toulon 
might probably have been taken, if the emperor had 
not thought fit in that very juncture to detach twelve 
or fifteen thousand men to seize Naples, as an enter- 
prise that was more his private and immediate inter- 
est. But i^was manifest that his imperial majesty had 
no mind to see Toulon in possession of the allies ; for 
even with these discouragiffncnts the attempt might 

et have succeeded, if prince Eugene had not thought 

t to oppose it, which cannot be imputed to his own 
judgment, but to some politic reasons of bis court. 
The duke of Savoy was for attacking the enemy as 
soon as our army arrived ; but when the maresoha\ 
de Thesse’s troops were all come up, to pretend to 
besiege the place in the condition we were wl that 
time was a farce and a jest. Had Toulon Tallen 
then into our hands, the maritime power of France 
would in a great measure have been destroyed. 

But a much greater instance than either of the 
foregoing, how little the emperor regarded us or our 
quarrel, niter all we had done to save his imperial 


crown and to assert the title of his brother to the 
monarchy of Spain, may be brought from the pro- 
ceedings of that court not many moqjffis ago. It 
was judged that a war carried on upon the side of 
Italy would cause a great diversion of the French 
forces, wound them in a very tender part, and facili- 
tate the progress of our arms in Spain as well as 
Fhmders. It was proposed to the duke iff Savoy to 
make this diversion, and not only a divernon duripg 
the summer, but the winter too, by taking quarters 
on this side of the hills. Only, in order to make 
him willing and able to perform tills work, two points 
were to be settled : first, it was necessary to end the 
dispute between the imperial court and his royal 
highness, which had no other foundation than the 
emperor's refusing to make good some articles of 
that treaty, on the faith of which the duke engaged 
in the present war, and for the execution whereof 
Britain and Holland became guarantees, at the re- 
quest of the late emperor Leopold. To remove 
this difficulty, the earl of Peterborow was despatched 
to Vienna, got over some part of those disputes to 
the satisfaction of the duke of Savoy, and nad put 
the rest in a fair way of being accommodated at 
the time the emperor Joseph died. Upon which 
great event the duke of Savoy took the resolution 
of putting himself immediately at the head of the 
atmy, although the whole matter was not finished, 
since the common cause required his assistance ; and 
that, until a new emperor were elected, it was im- 
possible to make good the treaty to him. In ordei; ' 
to enable^im, the only thing he asked was that he 
should be reinforced by the Imperial court with eight 
thousand men before the end if the campaign, Mr. , 
'W hitworth was sent to Vienna to make this pr9|)0Bal ; 
and it is credibly reported that he was empowered, 
rather than fail, to offer forty thousand pounds for 
the march of those eight thousand men, if he found 
it was want of ab^ty and not inclination that hin- 
dered the sending^bf them. But he was so far from 
succeeding, thaV it was said the ministers of that 
court did not so much gs give him an opportunity to « 
tempt them with any particular sums, but cut off all 
his hopes at once by alleging the impossibility of 
complying with*the queen's demands upon any con- 
sideration whatsoever. They could not plead their 
old excuse of the war in Hungary, which was then 
biought to ail end. They had nothing to otfej^but 
%ome general speculative reasons, which it w^ld 
expose them to repeat; and so, after much delay 
and many trifling pretences, they utterly refused so 
small and seasonable an assistance, to the ruin of a 
project that would have more terrified France and 
caused a greater diversion of their forces than a much 
more numerous army in any other part. Thus, for 
want of eight thousand men, for whose winter cam- 
paign the queen was willing to give forty thousancl 
pounds, and for want of executing the design 1 lately 
mentioned of hindering the enemy from erecting 
magazines, toward which her majesty was ready not 
only to bear her own proportion but a ^are' of that 
which the States were obliged to, our hopes of taking 
winter quarters iu the north and south f^ts of France 
are eluded, and tj^e war left in that method which 
is likely to continue it longest. Can there an ex- 
ample be given, in the whole course of this war, 
where we have treated the pettiest prince with whom 
we had to deal in so contemptuous a manner) Did 
wo ever once consider what ^ could afford, or what 
we were,obliged to, when our assistance was desired, 
even while we lay imder immediate apprehensions 
of being invaded 1 

'When Portugal came as a confederate into the 
grand alliance, it was stipuf^ted that the empire, 
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England, and Holland, should each maintain four 
thousand men of their own troops in that kingdom, 
and pay betT'een them a million of patacoons to the 
king of Portugal, for the support of twenty-eight 
thousand Portugese, which number of forty thousand 
was to be the confederate army against Spain on the 
Portugal side. This treaty was ratified by all the 
three powers. But in a short time after the emperor 
declared himself unable to comply with this part of 
the agreement, and so left the two-thirds upon us, 
who very generously undertook that burden and at 
the same time two-thirds of the subsidies for main- 
tenance of the Portuguese troops. Bat neither Is 
this the worst part of the story; for although the 
Dutch did indeed send their own particular quota 
of four thousand men to Portugal (which, however, 
they would not agree to but upon condition that the 
other two-thirds should be supplied by us), yet they 
never took care to recruit them ; for, in the year 
lt06, the Portuguese, British, and Dutch forces, 
having marched with the earl of Galway into Castile, 
and by the noble conduct of that general being forced 
to retire into Valencia, it was found necessary to 
raise a new army on the Portugal side, where the 
queen has, at several times, increased her establish- 
ment to ten thousand five hundred men, and the 
Dutch never replaced one single man, nor paid one 
penny Of their subsidies to Portugal in six years. 

The Spanish army on the side of Catalonia is, or 
ought to be, about fifty thousand men exclusive of 
Portugal. And here the war has been carried on 
almost entirely at our cost. For this whflile army is 
paid by the queen, excepting only seven battalions 
and fourteen squadrons of Dutch and Palatines ; and 
even fifteen hundred of these are likewise in our 
pay ; beside the sums given to king Charles for sub- 
siflies and the maintenance of his court. Neither 
are our troops at Gibraltar included within this 
number. And further, we alone have been at all 
the charge of transporting the forces first sent from 
Genoa to Barcelona, and of all the imperial recruits 
. from time to time ; and have likewise paid vast 
sums, as levy-money, for every individual man and 
horse so furnished to recruit, although the horses 
were scarce worth the price of transportation. But 
this has been almost the constant misfortune of our 
fleet during the present war ; instead of being cm- 
plojffed on some enterprise for the good of the nation, 
or Sen for the protection of our trade, to be wholl) 
taken up in transporting soldiers. 

We have actually conquered all Bavaria, Ulm, 
Augsbourg, Landau, and great part of Alsace, for 
the emperor ; and by the troops we have furnished, 
the armies we have paid, and the diversions we have 
given to the enemies* forces, have chiefly contributed 
to the conquests of Milan, Mantua, and Mirandola, 
and to the recovery of the duchy of Modena. The 
last emperor drained the wealth of those countries 
into his own coffers, without increasing his troops 
against France by such mighty acquisitions, or yield- 
ing to the If ost reasonable requests we have made. 

Of the many towns we have taken for the Dutch, 
we have cwSsented by the barrier treaty that all 
those which were not in the possession of Spain 
upon the death of the late Catholic king shall be 
part of the States’ dominions, and that they shall 
have the military power in the most considerable 
of the rest ; which is, in effect, to be the absolute 
sovereigns of the whole. And the Hollanders have 
already made such good use of their time, that, in 
conjunction with our general, the oppressions of 
Flanders are much greater than ever. 

And this treatment, which we have received from 
our two principal alUer, has been pretty well copied 


by most other princes in the confederacy with whom 
we have any dealings. For instance, seven Portu- 
guese regiments after the battle of Almanza went 
off with the rest of that broken army to Catalonia ; 
the king of Portugal said he was not able to pay 
them while they were out of his country ; the queen 
consented therefore to ^o it herself, provided the 
king would raise os many more to supply their 
place. This he engaged to do, but he never per- 
formed. Notwithstanding which, his subsidies were 
constantly paid him by rny lord Godolphiii for almost 
four years, without any deduction upon. account of 
those seven regiments, directly contrary to the 
seventh article of our offensive alliance with that 
crown, where it is agreed that a deduction shall be 
made out of those subsidies in proportion to the 
number of men wanting in that complement which 
the king is to maintain. But, whatever might have 
been the reasons for this proceeding, it seems they 
are above the understanding of the present lord- 
treasurer [earl of Oxford], who, not entering into 
those refinements of paying the public money upon 
private considerations, has been so uncourtly as to 
stop iL This disappointment, I suppose, has put the 
court of Lisbon upon other expedients, of raising the 
price of forage, so as to force us either to lessen our 
number of troops or to be at double expense in 
maintaining them; and this, at a time when their 
own product as well as the import of corn was 
never greater ; and of demanding a duty upon the 
soldiers' clothes we carried over for those troops 
which have been their sole defence against an in- 
veterate enemy ; ^ho.se example might have infused 
courage, as well as taught them discipline, If their 
spirits had been capable of receiving either. 

In order to augment our forces every year in the 
same proportion as those for whom we fight diminish 
theirs, we have been obliged to hire troops from 
several princes of the empire, whose ministers and 
residents here have perpetually importuned the 
court with unreasonable demands, under which our 
late ministers thought fit to be passive. For those 
demands were always backed with a threat to recal 
their soldiers, which was a thing not to be heard of, 
because it might discontent the Dutch. In the 
mean time, those princes never sent their contingent 
to the emperor, as by the laws of the empire they 
are obliged to do. but gave for their excuse that we 
had already hired all they could possibly spare. 

But, if all this be true ; if, according to what I 
have affirmed, we began thid war contrary to reason ; 
if, as the other party themselves upon all occasions 
acknowledge, the success we have had was more than 
we could reasonably expect ; if, after all our success, 
we have not made that use of it which in reason we 
ought to have done; if we have made weak and 
foolish bargains with our allies, suffered them tamely 
to break every article, even in those bargains to our 
disadvantage, and allowed them to treat with in- 
solence and contempt, at the very instant when we 
were gaming towns, p]ft>Yince8, and kingdoms for 
them, at the price of our ruin and without any 
prospect of interest to ourselves; if we have. con- 
sumed all our strength in attacking the enemy on 
the strongest side, where (as the old duke of Schom- 
berg expressed it) to engage with France was to 
take a bull by the horns, and left wholly un- 
attempted that part of the war which could only 
enable us to continue or to end it ; if all this, 1 say, 
be our case, it is a very obvious question to ask, by 
what motives or what management we are thus be- 
come the dupes and bubbles of Europe 1 Surely it 
cannot be owing to the stupidity arising from the 
coldness of our climate, since those among our allies 
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who have given U8 most reason to complain are as 
far removed from the sun as ourselves. 

If, in laying open the real causes of our present 
misery, 1 am forced to speak with some freedom, I 
think it will require no apology. Reputation is the 
smallest sacrifice those can make us who have been 
the instruments of our rrin, because it is that for 
which, in all probability, they have the least value. 
So that, in exposing the actions of such persons, 1 
cannot be said, properly speaking, to do them an in- 
jury. But as it will be some satisfaction to our 
people to know by whom they have been so long 
abused, so it may be of great use to us and our pos- 
terity not to trust the safety of their country in the 
hands of those who act by such principles and from 
such motives. 

I have already observed that, when the counsels 
of this war were debated in the late king's time, a 
certain great man was then so averse from entering 
into it, that he rather chose to give up his employ- 
ment and tell the king he could serve him no 
longer. Upon that prince's death, although the 
grounds of our quarrel with France had leceived no 
manner of addition, yet this lord thought fit to alter 
his sentiments; for the scene was quite changed: 
his lordship, and the family with whom he was en- 
gaged by so complicated an alliance, were in the 
highest credit possible with the queen. The trea- 
surer's staff was ready for his lordship; the duke 
was to command the army ; and the duchess, by her 
employments and the favour she was possessed of, 
to be always ne::rc8t her majesty's person; by 
which the whole power at home '^nd abroad would 
be devolved upon that family. This was a prospect 
so very inviting that, to confess the truth, it could 
not be* easily withstood by any who have so keen 
an appetite for wealth or power. By an agreement 
subscejuent to the grand alliance, we were to assist 
the Dutch with forty thousand men, all to be com- 
manded by the duke of Marlborough. So that, 
whether this war was prudently begun or not, it is 
plain that the true spring or motive of it was the 
aggrandizing of a particular family ; and, in shoit, 
war of the general and the ministry, and not of the 
prince or people; since those very persons were 
against it, when they knew the power, and conse- 
quently the profit, would be in other hands. « 

With these measures fell iu all that set of people 
who arc called the moneyed men ; such as had raised 
vast sums by trading with stocks and funds, and 
lending upon great interest and premiums; whose 
perpetual harvest is war, and whose beneficial way 
of traffic must verv much decline by a peace. 

In that whole chain of encroachments made upon 
us by the Dutch, which I have above deduced, and 
under these several gross impositions from other 
princes, if any one should ask why our general 
continued so easy to the last, I know no other 
way so probable, or indeed so charitable, to account 
for it, as by that unmeasurable love of wealth which 
his best friends allow to be Iliis predominant passion. 
However, 1 shall wave anything that is personal upon 
this subject. I shall say nothing of those great pre- 
sents made by several princes which the soldiers used 
to coll winter foraging, and said it was better than 
that of the summer ; of 2^ per cent, subtracted out off 
all the subsidies we ^y in those parts,' which amounts 
to no inconsiderable sum ; and lastly, of the grand 
perquisites in a long successful war which are sd ami- 
cably adjusted between him and the States. 

But when the war was thus begun, there soon fell 
in other incidents here at home wfiich made the 
continuance of it necessary for those ^vho were the 
chief advisers. The Whigs were at that time out of 


all credit or consideration. The reigning favourites 
had always carried what were called the Tory prin- 
ciples at least as high as^ our ^'constilution could 
bear; and most others in great employments were 
wholly in the church interest. These last, among 
whom were several persons of the greatest merit, 
quality, and consequence, were not able to endure 
the many instances of pride, insolence, a^iarice, and 
ambition, which those favourites began so early to 
discover, nor to see them presuming to be sole dis- 
pensers of the royal favour. However, their oppo- 
sition was to no purpose ; they wrestled with too 
great a power and were soon crushed under it. 
For those in possession, finding they could never bo 
quiet in their usurpations while others had any 
credit who were at least upon an equal foot of 
merit, began to make overtures to the discarded 
Whigs, who would be content with any terms of ac- 
commodation. Thus commenced this solemn league 
and covenant, which has ever since been cultivated 
with so much application. The great traders in 
money were wholly devoted to the Whigs, who had 
first raised them. The army, the court, and the 
.reasury, continued under the old despotic adminia. 
tration : the Whigs were received into employment, 
left to manage the parliament, cry down the landed 
interest, and worry the church. Meantime, our 
afiies, who were not ignorant that all this artificial 
structure had no true foundation in the hearts of the 
people, resolved to make the best use of it as long ns 
it should last. And the general's credit being raised 
to a greatf height at home by our success in Flan- 
ders, the Dutch began their gradual impositions ; 
lessening their quotas, breaking their stipulations, 
garrisoning the towns we took for them without 
supplying their troops ; with many other infringe- 
ments; all which were we forced to submit to, 
because the general was made easy; because the 
moneyed men at home were fond of the war ; be- 
cause the Whigs were not yet firmly settled ; and 
because that exefibitant degree of power which was 
built upon a supposed necessity of employing par- 
ticular persons would go off in a peace. It is 
needless to add that the emperor and other princes 
followed the exfimple of the Dutch, and succeeded 
as well, for the same reasons. 

I have here imputed the continuance of the war 
U the mutual indulgence between our general and 
dllics, wherein they both so well found their#ac- 
counts; to the fears of the money-changers, lest 
their tables should be overthrown ; to the designs of 
the Whigs, who apprehended the loss of their credit 
and employments in a peace ; and to those at home, 
who held their immoderate engrossments of power 
and favour by no other tenure than their own pre- 
sumption upon the necessity of affairs. The truth 
of this will appear indisputable, by considering witif 
what unanimity and concert these several parties 
acted toward that great end. 

When the vote passed in the house of lords sgainst 
any peace without Spain being restegred jo the Aus- 
trian family, the earl of Wharton told the house that 
it was indeed impossible and impracticable to re- 
cover Spain j but,^ however, there were certain rea- 
sons why such a vote should be made at that time. 
Which reasons wanted no explanation; for the 
general and the ministry, having refused to accept 
very advantageous offers of a peace after the battle 
of Ramilies, were forced to take in a set of men with 
a previous bargain to screen them from the conse- 
quences of that miscarriage. And accordingly* upon 
the first succeeding opportunity that fell, which was 
that of the prince of Denmark’s* death, the chief 
* Prince George, tlio hasband of queen Anne. 
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leaders of the party were brought into several great 
eDipioyments. 

Thus, when the queen was no longer able to bear 
the tyranny and insolence of those ungrateful ser- 
vants, who as they waxed the fatter did but kick the 
more, our two great allies abroad and our stock- 
jobbers at home took immediate alarm ; applied the 
nearest to the throne, by memorials and mes- 
sages Jointly, directing her majesty not to change 
her secretary or treasurer, who, for the true reasoqa 
that these officious intermeddlcrs demanded their 
continuance, ought never to have been admitted 
into the least degree of trust ; since what they did 
was nothing less than betraying the interest of their 
native country to those princes, who, in their turns, 
were to do what they could to support them in power 
at home. 

Thus it plainly appears that there was a con- 
spiracy on all sides to go on with those measures 
which must perpetuate the war ; and a conspiracy 
founded upon the interest and ambition of each 
party ; which begat so firm a union that, instead of 
wondering why it lasted so long, 1 am astonished to 
think how it came to be broken. The prudence, 
courage, and firmness of her majesty, in all the steps 
of that great change, would, if the particulars were 
truly related, make a very shining part in her story ; 
nor is her judgment less to be admired, which di- 
rected her in the choice of perhaps the only persons 
who had skill, credit, and resolution enough to be 
her instruments in overthrowing so many diffi- 
culties. 

Some would pretend to lessen the merit of this 
by telling us that the rudeness, the tyranny, the op- 
pression, the ingratitude of the late favourites to- 
wards their mistress were no longer to be borne. 
They produce instances to show her majesty was 
pursued through all her retreats, particularly at 
Windsor, where, after the enemy had possessed 
themselves of every inch of ground, they at last at- 
tacked and stormed the castle, forcing the queen to 
fly to an adjoining cottage, pcirsuant to the advice of 
Solomon, who tells us ** It is better to live on the 
house'top than with a scolding woman in a large 
bouse.** They would have it that ^such continued 
ill usage was enough to inflame the meekest spirit. 
They blame the favourites in point of policy, and 
thii^k it nothing extraordinary that the queen should 
be the end of her patience, and resolve to discard 
them. But I am of another opinion, and think their 
proceedings were right. For nothing is so apt to 
break even the bravest spirits as a continual chain of 
oppressions ; one injunr is best defended by a second, 
and this by a third. By these steps the old masters 
of the palace in France became masters of that king- 
dom ; * and by these steps, a general during plea- 
sure might have grown into a general for life, and 
a general for life into a king. So that I still insist 
upon it as a wonder how her majesty, thus besieged 
on all sides, was able to extricate herself. 

Having tjius mentioned the real causes, although 
disguised under species pretences, which have so 
long continubd the war, I must beg leave to reason 
a little with those persons whi^ are against any 
peace but what they call a good one, and explain 
themselves that no peace can be good without an 
entire restoration of Spain to the house of Austria. 
It is to be supposed that what I am to say upon this 
part of the subject will have little influence o/i those 
whose particular ends or designs of any tort lead 
them to wish the continuance of the war : I mean 
the general and our alliea abroad, the knot of late 
favourites at home, the body of such as traffic in 
* See the Tele tif a Tub. 


stocks, and lastly that set of factious politicians 
who were so violently bent at least upon clipping 
our constitution in churcli and state. Therefore I 
shall not apply myself to any of those, but to all 
others indifferentlv, whether Whigs or Tories, whose 
private interest ia‘ best answered by tiie welfare of 
their country. And if ,4inoug these there be any 
who think we ought to fight on till king Charles be 
quietly settled in the monarchy of Spain, I believe 
there are several points which they have not tho- 
roughly considered. 

For first, it is to be observed that this ‘resolution 
against any peace without Spain is a new incident, 
grafted upon the original quarrel by the intrigues of 
a faction among us, who prevailed to give it the 
sanction of a vote in both houses of parliament, to 
justify those whose interest lay in perpetuating the 
war. And as this proceeding was against the prac- 
tice of all princes and states whose intentions were 
fair and honourable, so is it contrary to common 
prudence, as well as justice; I might add that it was 
impious too, by presuming to control events which 
are only in4he hands of God. Ours and the States* 
complaint against France and Spain are deduced in 
each of our declarations of war, end opr pretensions 
specified in the eighth article of the grand alliance ; 
but there is not in any of these the least mention of 
demanding Spain for the house of Austria, or of re- 
fusing any peace without that condition. Having 
already made an extract from both declarations of 
war, I shall here give a translation of the eighth arti- 
cle in the grand alliance, which will put this matter 
out of dispute. 

THE EIGHTH ABTICLE OF THE GRAND ALLIANCE. 

When the war is once undertaken, none 'of the 
parties shall have the liberty to enter upon a treaty 
of peace with the enemy but jointly and in concert 
with the other. Nor is peace to be made without 
having first obtained a just and reasonable satisfac- 
tion for his Cssarean majesty, and for his royal ma- 
jesty of Great Britain, and a particular security to 
the lords of the States-General of their dominions, 
provinces, titles, navigation, and commerce ; and a 
sufflcieni provision that the kingdoms of France and 
Spain be never united, or come under the govern- 
ment of the same person, or that the same man may 
never he king of both kingdoms ; and particularly 
that the French may never be in possession of the 
Spanish West Indies^ and that they may not« have 
the liberty of navigation, for conveniency of trade, 
under any pretence whatsoever, neither directly nor 
indirectly, except it is agreed that (he subjects of 
Great Britain and Holland may have full power to 
use and enjoy all the same privileges, rights, immuni- 
ties, and liberties of commerce, by land and sea, in 
Spain, in the Mediterranean, and in all the places 
and countries which the late king of Spain at the 
time of his death was in possession of, as well in 
Europe as elsewhere, as they did then use and en- 
joy; or which the subjects of both or each nation 
could use and enjoy by virtue of any right obtained 
before the death of the said king of Spain, either by 
treaties, conventions, custom, or any other way what- 
soever. 

Here we see the demands intended to be insisted 
on by the allies upon any treaty of peace are a Just 
and reasonable satisfaction for the emperor and king 
of Great Britoin, a security to the States-General 
for their dominions, Ac., and a sufficient provision 
that France and Spain be never united under the 
same man as king of both kin^oma. The rest re- 
lates to the liberty of trade and commerce for us and 
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the Dutch, but not a syllable of engaging to dis- 
possess the duke of Anjou. 

But to know bow this new language, of no 
peace without Spain, was first introduced and at last 
prevailed among us, we must begin a great deal higher. 

It was the partition treaty which begot thei,„ will 
in favour of the duke of Anjou ; for this naturally 
led the Spaniards to receiv^ a prince supported by a 
great power, whose interest as well as afiection en- 
gaged them to preserve that monarchy entire rather 
than to oppose him in favour of another family, who 
must expect assistance from a number of confeder- 
ates whose principal members had already disposed 
of what did not belong to them and by a previous 
treaty parcelled out the monarchy of Spain. 

Thus the duke of Anjou got into the full pos- 
session of all the kingdoms and states belonging to 
(hat monarchy, as well in the old world as the new. 
And whatever the house of Austria pretended from 
their memorials to us and the States, it was at that 
time but too apparent that the inclinations of the 
Spaniards were on the duke's side. 

However, a war was resolved on; and in order to 
carry it on with great vigour, a grand alliance formed, 
wherein the ends proposed to be obtained are plainly 
and distinctly* laid down as I have already quoted 
them. It pleased God, in the course of this war, to 
bless the arms of the allies with remarkable suc- 
cesses ; by which we were soon put into a condition 
of demanding and expecting such terms of a peace 
as we proposed to ourselves when we began the war. 
But instead of this, our victories only served to lead 
us on to further visionary prospects ; advantage was 
taken of the sanguine temper wnich so many suc- 
cesses had wrought the nation up to ; new romantic 
views were proposed, and the old, reasonable, sober 
design was forgot. 

This was the artifice of those here who were sure 
to grow richer as the public becadie poorer, and 
who, after the resolutions which the two houses 
were prevailed upon to make, might have carried 
on the war with safety to themselves till malt and 
land were mortgaged, till a general excise was esta- 
blished and the dixidme denier raised oy collectoro 
in red coats. And this was just the circumstance 
which it suited their interests to be in. 

The house of Austria approved this scheme jf'th 
reason, since whatever would be obtained by the 
blood and treasure of others was to accrue to that 
family, while they only lent their name to the cause. 

The Dutch might, perhaps, have grown resty 
under their burden ; but care was likewise taken of 
that, by a barrier-treaty made with the States, which 
deserves such epithets as I care not to bestow, but 
may perhaps consider it, at a proper occasion, in a 
discourse by itself. 

By this treaty the condition of the war with re- 
spect to the Dutch was widely altered ; they fought 
no longer for security but for grandeur, and we, 
instead of labouring to make them safe, must beggar 
ourselves to make them fou>midable. 

Will any one contend that, if at the treaty of 
Qertruydenherg we could have been satisfied with 
such terms of a peace as we proposed to ourselves 
by the grand alliance, the French would not have 
allowed them 1 It is plain they offered many more|, 
and much greater, than ever we thought to insist on 
when the war began ; and they had reason to grant 
as well as we to demand them, since conditions of 
peace do certainly tnm upon events of war. But 
surely there is some measure to be observed in this i 
those who have defended the proceedings of our nego- 
tiators at the treaty of Gertruydenberg dvrall very 
much upon their zeal and patience In eddeavouring to 


work the French up to their demands, but say no- 
thing to justify those demands, or the probability 
that France would ever accept them. Borne of the 
articles in that treaty were so eztrava^nt that, in 
all human probability, we could not have obtained 
them by a successful war of forty years. One of 
them was inconsistent with common reason ; where- 
in the confederates reserved to themselves liberty 
of demanding what farther conditions tlKy should 
think fit ; and, in the mean time, France was to 
deliver up several of their strongest towns in a 
]|ionth. These articles were very gravely signed by 
our plenipotentiaries and those of Holland ; but not 
by the French, although it ought to have been done 
interchangeably; nay, they were brought over by 
the secretary of the embassy, and the ministers 
here prevailed on the queen to execute a ratification 
of articles which only one part had signed. This 
was an absurdity iu form as well as in reason ; be- 
cause the usual form of a ratification is with a pre- 
amble, showing that, whereas our ministers and 
those of the allies and of the enemy have signed, Ac., 
we ratify, &c. The person* who brought over the 
articles said iu all companies (and perhaps believed) 
that it was a pity wc had not demanded more, for 
the French were in a disposition to refuse us nothing 
we would ask. One of our plenipotentiaries affect- 
ed to have the same concern, and particularly that 
we had not obtained some further security for the 
empire on the Upper Rhine. 

What could be the design of all this grimace but 
to amuse the people and to raise stocks for their 
friends in the secret to sell to advantage t I have 
too great a respect for the abilities of those who 
acted in this negotiation to believe they hoped for 
any other issue from it than what we found by the 
event. Give me leave to suppose the continuance 
of the war was the thing at heart among those in 
power both abroad and at home ; and then I can 
easily show the consistency of their proceedings, 
otherwise they aze wholly unaccountable and absurd. 
Did those who insisted on such wil4 demands ever 
intend a peace t Did ^hey realljr* think that going 
on with the war was more eligible' for their country 
than the least abatement of those conditions 1 Was 
the smallest of them worth six millions a-year and 
a hundred thousand men's lives) Was there no 
|Fay to provide for the safety of Britain or the se- 
fcurity of its trade, but by the French king turning 
his arms to beat his grandson out of Spain 1 If these 
able statesmen were so truly concerned for our 
trade, which they made the pretence of the war's 
beginning as well as continuance, why did they so 
neglect it in those very preliminaries where the 
enemy made so many concessions, and where all 
that related to the advantage of jElolland, or the 
other confederates, was expressly settled) B«t 
whatever concerned us was to be left to a general 
treaty ; no tariff agreed on with France or the Low 
Countries, only the Schelde vras to remain shut, 
which must have ruined our commerce with Ant- 
werp. Our trade with Spain was fefeited the same 
way ; but this they will pretend to he of no conse- 
quence, because that kingdom was to be under the 
house of Austria,^nd we had already made a treaty 
with king Charles. 1 have indeed heard of a treaty 
made by Mr. Stanhope with that prince for settling 
our commerce with Spain ; but, whatever it were, 
there was another between us and Holland, whldi 
went hand and hand with it,— I mean that of bar- 
rier, wlferein a clause was inserted by which all ad- 
vantages proposed for Britain are to be in eOmoton 
with Holland. 

■ Horatio Walpole, secretary to that ettbupy. 
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Another point* which I doubt those have not con- 
sidered who are a^inst any peace without Spain, is 
that the face of affairs in Christendom, since the 
emperor*a d^th, has been very much changed* By 
this accident the -views and interests of several 
princes and states in the alliance have taken a new 
turn, and I believe it will be found that ours ought 
to do so too. We have si^ciently blundered once 
already, b} changing our measures with regard to a 
peace while our affairs continued in the same pos- 
turc; and it will be too much in conscience to 
blunder again, by not changing the first ; when the 
others are so much altered. 

To have a prince of the Austrian fdmily on the 
throne of Spain is undoubtedly more desirable than 
one of the house of Bourbon, but to have the empire 
and Spanish monarchy united in the same person is 
a dreadful consideration, and directly opposite to 
that wise principle on which the eighth article of 
the alliance is founded. 

To this perhaps it will be objected that the in- 
dolent character of the Austrian princes, the wretched 
economy of that government, the want of a naval 
force, the remote distances of their several territories 
from each other, would never suffer an emperor, 
although at the same time king of Spain, to become 
formidable : on the contrary, that his dependence 
must coiitinuallv be on Great Britain, and the ad- 
vantages of trade, by a peace founded upon that 
condition, would soon make us amends for all the 
expenses of the war. 

In answer to this, let us consider the circumstances 
we must be in before such a peace could.be obtained, 
if it were at all practicable. We must become not 
only poor for the present, but reduced by further 
mortgages to a state of beggary for endless years to 
come. Compare such a weak condition as this with 
so great an atlscssion of strength to Austria, and then 
determine lung much an emperor in such a state of 
affairs woubt,,4^^er fear or need Britain. 

Consider that the comparison is, not formed be- 
tween a prince of the house of Austria, emperor and 
^ king of Spain, a;^ with a f*rince of the Bourbon 
family, king of France and Spain, but between a 
prince of the latter, only king of Spain, and one of 
the former uniting both crowns in his own person. 

What returns of gratitude can we expect when wc 
are no longer |^anted T Has all that we have hithc^ 
done for the imperial family been taken as a favc^^ 
or only received as the due of the aitgtisiusima cam > 

Will the house of Austria yield the least acre of 
land, the least article of strained and even usurped 
prerontive, to resettle the minds of those princes in 
the alliance who are alarmed at the consequences of 
this turn of affairs, occasioned by the emperor's 
death t We are assured it never will. Do we then 
ipiagine that those princes who dread the overgrown 
power of live Austrian as much as that of the Bour- 
bon family will continue in our alliance upon a 
system contrary to Jjhat which they engage with us 
upon t For install, what can the duke of Savoy 
expect in such & case 1 Will he have any choice 
left him but that of being a slave and a frontier to 
France, or a f&sal, in the utmost extent of the word, 
to the imperial court 1 Will he not therefore of the 
two evils choose the least, by submitting to a master 
who has no immediate claim upon him, and to whose 
family he is nearly allied, rather than to another who 
has already revived several claims upon him and 
threatens to revive more t « 

Nor are the Dutch more inclined than thb rest of 
Europe that the empire and Spain should be united 
in king Charles, whatever they may now pretend* 
On the contrary, it is known to ^veral persons that 
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upon the death of the late emperor Joseph the States 
resolved that those two powers should not be joined 
in the same pei’son, and this they determined as a 
fundamental maxim by which they intended to pro- 
ceed. ^ So that Spain was first given up by them ; 
and since they maintain no troops in that kingdom, 
it should seem that they understand the duke of 
Anjou to be lawful monarch. 

ThirdW, those who are against any peace without 
Spain, ' if they > be such as no way find their private 
account by the war, may perhaps change their sen- 
timents if they will reflect a little upon our present 
condition. 

I had two reasons for not sooner publishing this 
discourse ; the first was, because 1 would gno way 
to others, who might argue very well upon the same 
subject from general topics and reason, although 
they might be ignorant of several facts which 1 had 
the opportunity to know. The second was, because 
1 found it would be necessary, in the course of this 
argument, to say something of the state to which 
the war has reduced us ; at the same time 1 knew 
that such a discovery ought to be made as late as 
possible, and at another juncture would not only be 
very indiscreet, but might perhaps be dangerous. 

It i| the folly of too many to mistake the echo of 
a London cofiechouse for the voice of the kingdom. 
The city coffeehouses have been for some years 
filled with people whose fortunes depend upon the 
bank, East India, or some other stock. Every new 
fund to these is like a new mortgage to a usurer, 
whose compassion for a young heir is exactly the 
same with that of a stock-jobber to the landed gentry. 
At the court end uf the town, the like places of re- 
sort are frequented cither by men out of place, and 
consequently enemies to the present ministry, or by 
officers of the army : no wonder then if the general 
cry in all such meetings be against any peace, either 
wilh Spain or without, which in other words is no 
more than this, that discontented men desire another 
change of ministry; that soldiers would be glad 
to keep their commissions; and that the creditors 
have money still, and would have the debtors borrow 
dh at the old extorting rate while they ha^e any 
security to give. 

Now to give the most ignorant reader some idea 
of our present circumstances without troubling him 
or myself with computations in form ; everybody 
knows that our land and malt tax amount annually 
to about two millions and a half. All other branches 
of the revenue arc mortgaged to pay interest for 
what we have already borrowed. The yearly charge 
of the war is usually about six millions, to make up 
which sum we are forced to take up on the credit 
of new funds about three millions and a half. This 
last year the computed charge of the war came to 
above >i million more than all the funds the parlia- 
ment could contrive were sufficient to pav interest 
for, and so we have been forced to divide a deficiency 
of twelve hundred thousand pounds among the several 
branches of our expensq^ This is a demonstration 
tha^ if the war be to last another campaign, it will 
be impossible to find funds for Bupplyina it without 
mortgaging the malt-tax, or by some other method 
equally desperate. 

If the peace be made this winter, we are then to 
■consider what circumstances we shall be in toward 
paying a debt of about fifty millions, which is a 
fourth part of the purchase of^the whole island if 
it were to be sold. 

Toward clearing ourselves of this monstrous in- 
cumbrance, some of these annuities will expire or 
pay off the principal in thirty, forty, or a hundred 
years ; the bulk of the debt must be lessened gradu- 
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ally by the best manaffement we can, out of what 
will remain of the land and malt taxes, after paying 
guards and garrisons, and maintaining and supplying 
our fleet in the time of peace. I have not skiU 
enough to compute what will be left after these ne- 
cessary charges toward annually clearing so vast a 
debt, but believe it must be very little ; however, it 
is plain that both these taxes must be continued, as 
well for supporting the government as because we . 
hare no other means for paying off the principal. 
And so likewise must all the other funds remain for 
paying the interest. How long a time this must re- 
quire, how steady an administration, and how undis- 
turbed a state of affairs both at home and abroad, 
let others determine. 

However, some people think all this very reason- 
able, and that, since the struggle has been for peace 
and safety, posterity, which is to partake of the 
benefit, ought to share in the expense, as if at the 
breaking out of this war there had been such a con- 
juncture of affairs as never happened before, nor 
would ever happen again. It is wonderful that our 
ancestors, in ail their wars, should never fall under 
such a necessity ; that we meet no examples of it in 
Greece and Rome ; that no other nation in Europe 
ever knew anything like it except Spain, about a 
hundred and twenty years ago, when they drew it 
upon themselves by their own folly and have suffered 
for it ever since ; no doubt wc shall teach posterity 
wisdom, but they will be apt to think the purchase 
too dear, and I wish they may stand to the bargain 
we have made in their names. 

It is easy to entail debts on succeeding ages, and 
to hope they will be able and willing to pay them ; 
hut how to ensure peace for any term of years is 
difficult enough to apprehend. Will human nature 
ever cease to have the same passions, princes to 
entertain designs of interest or ambition, and occa- 
sions of quarrel to arise 1 May not we ourselves, 
by the variety of events and incidents which happen 
in the world, be under a necessity of recovering 
towns out of the very hands of those for whom we 
are now ruining our country to take them 1 Neither 
can it be said that those states with whom we may 
probably differ will be in as bad a condition as our- 
selves; for by the circumstances of our situation 
and the impositions of our allies, we arc more^r x- 
hausted than either they or the enemy : and by the 
nature of our government, the corruption of our 
maimers, and the opposition of factions, we shall be 
more alow in recoveriugv 

It will no doubt be a mighty comfort to our grand- 
children, when they see a few rags hung up in West- 
minster Hall which cost a hundred millions, whereof 
they are paying the arrears, to boast as beggars do 
that their grandfathers were rich and great. 

I have often reflected on that mistaken notion of 
credit so boasted of by the adVticates of the late 
ministrv : was not all that credit built upon funds 
raised by the landed men whom they now so much 
hate and despise 1 Is not the greatest part of those 
funds raised from the growth and product of land! 
Must not the whole debt be entirely paid, and our 
fleets and garrisons be maintained, by the land and 
malt tax after a peace 1 If they call it credit to run 
ten millions in debt without parliamentary security, i 
by which the public is defrauded of almost half, r 
must think such credit to be dangerous, illegal, and 
perhaps treasonalfle. Neither has anything gone 
further to ruin th^ation than their boasted credit. 
For my own part, when I saw this false credit sink 
upon the chan^ of the ministry, 1 was singular 
enough to conceive it a good omen. It seemed as if 
the young extravagant heir had got a new steward, 


and was resolved to look into his estate before things 
grew desperate, which made the ustv^rs forbear 
feeding him with money as they used tg do. 

SinSs l^e moneyed men are so fond of war, I should 
be glad they would furnish out one campaign at 
their own charge ; it is not above six or seven mil- 
lions ; and I dare engage to make it out, that when 
they have done this, instead of contributing equal 
to the landed men, they will have their full principa. 
and interest at six per cent, remaining of all the 
money they ever lent to the government. 

, Without this resource, or some other equally mi- 
raculous, it is impossible for us to continue the war 
upon the same foot. 1 have already observed that 
the last funds of interest fell short above a million, 
although the persons most conversant in ways and 
means employed their utmost invention ; so that of 
necessity we must be still more defective next cam- 
paign. But perhaps our allies will make up this 
deficiency on our side by great effprts on their own I 
Quite the contrary ; both the emperor and Holland 
failed this year in several articles, and signified to 
us some time ago that they cannot keep up to the 
same proportions in the next. We have gained a 
noble barrier for the latter, and they have nothing 
more to demand or desire. The emperor, however 
sanguine he may now affect to appear, will 1 sup- 
pose be satisfied with Naples, Sicily^ Milan, and his 
other acquisitions, rather than engage in a long, 
hopeless war for the recovery of Spain, to which his 
allies the Dutch will neither give their assistance nor 
consent. So that, since wc have done their business, 
since they have no further service for our arms, and 
we have no more money to give them, and lastly, 
since we neither desire any recompcnce nor expect 
any thanks, we ought in pity to be dismissed ami 
have leave to shift for ourselves. Thqy arc ripe for 
a peace to enjoy and cultivate what we have con- 
quered for them ; and so are wc to rccoter, if possible, 
the qjfects of their hardships upon^Hi^ The first 
overtures from France are made to England upon 
safe and honourable terms ; we, who bore the bur- 
den of the war, ought reason W have the greatest 
share in making the peace. If we do not hearken 
to a peace others certainly will, and get the ad- 
vantage of us there, as they have done in the war. 
We know the Dutch have perpetually threatened us 
they would enter into separate measures of a 
^race, and by the strength of that argument, as well 
aus by other powerful motives, prevailed on those 
who were then at the helm to comply with them on 
any terms rather than put an end to a war which 
every year brought them such great accessions to 
their wealth and power. Whoever falls off, a peace 
will follow, and then we must be content with sucl) 
conditions as our allies, out of their great concern 
for our safety interest, will please to choos#. 
They have no farther occasion for fighting, they 
have gained their point, and they now tell us it is 
our war ; so that in common Jvjj^tice it ought to be 
our peace. ^ 

All we can propose by the desperlte steps of 
pawning our land or malt tax, or ere^t^ng a general 
excise, is only to raise a fund of interest for running 
us annually four^millions further in debt, Without 
any prospect of ending the war so well as we can 
do at present. And when we have sunk the only 
unengaged revenues we had left, our encumbrances 
must of necessity remain perpetual. 

We have hitherto lived upon expedients which in 
time wifi certainly destroy any constitution,. whether 
civil or natural ; and there was no country in Chris- 
tendom had less occasion for them than ours. We 
have dieted a healthy body into a consumption, by 
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plying it with phyeic instead of food. Art will help 
us no longer, and if we cannot recover by letting 
the remains pf nature work we must inevitably die. 

What arts* have been used to poetess the people 
with a strong delusion that Britain must infallibly 
be ruined without the recovery of Spain to the house 
of Austria 1 making the safety of a great and powers 
ful kingdqnii as ours was then, to depend upon an 
event which after a war of miraculous successes 
proves impracticable. As if princes and great mi- 
nisters could find no way of settling the public tran- 
quillity without changing the possessions of i^king- 
doms, and forcing sovereigns upon a people against 
their inclinations. Is there no security for the 
island of Britain unless a king of Spain be de- 
throned by the hands of his grandfather! Has the 
enemy no cautionary towns and seaports to give us 
for securing trade 1 Can he not deliver us posses- 
sion of such places as would put him in a worse 
condition whenever he should perfidiously renew 
the war Y The present king of Jb^ance has but few 
years to live by the course of nature, and doubtless 
would desire to end his days in peace. Grand- 
fathers, in private families, are not observed to have 
great influence on their grandsons, and 1 believe 
they have much less among princes ; however, when 
the authority of a parent is gone, la it likely that 
Philip will be directed by a brother against his o'wti 
interest and that of his subjects Y Have not those 
two realms their separate maaims of policy, which 
must operate in the times of peace Y These at least 
are probabilities, and cheaper by six millions a-year 
than recovering Spain or continuing the war, both 
which seem absolutely impossible. 

But the common question is, if we must now sur- 
render Spain, what have we been fighting for all this 
while! The, answer is ready: we have been fight- 
ing for the ruin of the public interest and the ad- 
vancement of a private. We have been fighting to 
raise the wealth and grandeur of a particular family, 
to enrich usurers and 8tockjobbers,«and to cultivate 
the pernicious designs of a fiction by destroying the 
landed interest. The nation begins now to think 
these blessings are not worth fighting for any longer, 
and therefore desires a peace. v 

But the advocates on the other side cry out that 
we might have had a better peace than is now in 
agitation above two years ago. Supposing this to 
be true, I do assert that, by parity of reason, wf 
must expect one just so much the worse about two 
years hence* If those in power could then have 
given us a better peace, more is their infamy and 
guilt that they did it not. Why did they insist 
upon conditions which they were certain would 
never be granted Y We allow it was in their power 
to have put a good end to the war, and left the na- 
tfon in some hope of recovering And this is 

what we charge them with, as answerabjle to God, 
their country, and posterity,*— that the bleeding con- 
dition of their fellow-subjects was a feather in the 
balance with thqir private ends. 

When we^oifer to lament the heavy debts and po- 
verty of the jiation, it is pleasant to hear some men 
answer all that can be said by cryi^up the power of 
England, the ^nrage of England, the inexhaustible 
riches of England. I have heard a man pord 
Halifax], very sanguine upon this subject, with a 
good employment for life^ and a hundred thousand 
pounds in Uie funds, bidding us take couraM, and 
warranting that all would go well. This is |He style 
of men at ease, who lay heavy burdens upon others, 
which they would not touch with one of their 
lingers. 1 have knovfn some people such ill com- 
puters as to imagine the mimy millions in. stocks 
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and annuities are so much real wealth in the nation t 
whereas every farthing of it is entirely lost to us, 
scattered in Holland, Germany, and Spain ; and the 
landed men who now pay the interest must at last 
the principal. 

burdily. Those who are against any peace with- 
out Spain have, I doubt, been ill informed as to the 
low condition of Fraued^ and the mighty conse- 
quences of our successes. As to the first, it must be 
confessed that after the battle of Ramilies the 
French were so discouraged with their frequent 
losses aud so impatient for a peace, that , their king 
was resolved to comply upon any reasonable terms. 
But when his subjects were informed of our exor- 
bitant demands, they grew jealous of his honour, 
and were unanimous to assist him in continuing the 
war at any hazard rather than submit. This fully 
restored his authority ; and the supplies he has re- 
ceived from the Soanish West Indies, which in all 
are computed since the war to amount to four hun- 
dred millions of iivres, and all in specie, have en- 
abled him to pay his troops. Besides, the money is 
spent in his own country ; and he has since waged 
war in the most thrifty manner by acting on the de- 
fensive ; compounding with us every campaign for a 
town, which costs us fifty times mo)Fe than it is 
worth, either as to the value or the consequences. 
Then he is at no charge for a fleet further than pro- 
viding privateers, wherewith his subjects carry on a 
piratical war at their own expense, and he shares in 
the profit, which has been very considerable to 
France and of infinite disadvantage to us, not only 
by the perpetual losses we have suffered, to an im- 
mense value, but l^y the general discouragement of 
trade, on which we so much depend. All this, con- 
sidered with the circumstances of that government, 
where the prince is master of the lives and fortunes 
of so mighty a kingdom, shows that monarch not to 
be so sunk in* his affairs as we have imagined aud 
have long flattered ourselves with the hopes of. 

Those who are against any peace without Spain 
seem likewise to have been mistaken in judging our 
victories and other successes to have been of greater 
consequence than they really were. 

When our armies take a town in Flanders, the 
Dutch are immediately put into possession and we 
at home make bonfires. 1 have sometimes pitied 
the deluded people to see them squandering away 
their fuel to so little purpose. For example : what 
is it to us that Bouchain is taken, about which the 
warlike politicians of the cx>ffeehouse make such a 
clutter Y What though the garrison surrendered 
prisoners of war and in sight of the enemy! We 
are not now in a condition to be fed with points of 
honour. What advantage have we but that of 
spending three or four millions more to get another 
town for the States, which may open them a new 
country for contributions and increase the perqui- 
sites of the general! 

In that war of ten years under the late king, when 
our commanders ana saldiers were raw and unex- 
perienced in comparison of what they are at present, 
we lost battles and towns as well as we gained them 
of late since those gentlemen have better learned 
their trade ; yet we bore up then, as the French do 
|jiow ; nor was there anything decisive in their suc- 
cesses : they grew weary as well as we, and at last 
consented to a peace, under which we might have 
been happy enough if it had not been followed by 
that wise treaty of partition, which revived the flame 
that has lasted ever since. 1 see nothing else in the 
modem way of making war but that the side which 
can hold out longest will end it with most advantage. 
In such a close country aa Flandeni where U it 
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carried on by aiegea, the army that acta offensively ia 
at a much greater expense of men and money, and 
there is hardly a town taken in the common forms 
where the besiegers have not the worst of the bar- 
S™- I never yet knew a soldier who would not 
affirm that any town might be taken if you were 
content to be at the charge '. If you will count upon 
sacrificing so much blood and treasure, the rest is 
all a regular established method which cannot fail. 
When the king of France, in the times of his grandeur, 
sat down before a town, his generals and engineers 
would often fix the day when it should surrender : 
the enemy, sensible of all this, has for some years past 
avoided a battle where he has so ill succeeded, and 
taken a surer way to consume us by letting our 
courage evaporate against stones and rubbish, and 
sacrificing a single town to a campaign, which he 
can so much better afford to lose than we to take. 

Lastly, Those who are so vio'iently against any 
peace without Spain’s being restored to the house of 
Austria have not, 1 believe, cast their eye upon a 
cloud gathering in the north, which we have helped 
to raise, and may quickly break in a storm upon our 
heads. 

The northern war has been on foot almost ever 
since our breach with France. The success of it is 
various ; but one effect to be apprehended was al> 
ways the same, that sooner or later it would involve 
us in its consequences, and that whenever this 
happened, let our success be ever so great against 
France, from that moment France would have the 
advantage. 

By our guaranty of the treaty of Travendall, we 
were obliged to hinder the king of Denmark from 
engaging in a war with Sweden. It was at that 
time understood by all parties, and so declared even 
by the British ministers, that this engagement spe* 
cially regarded Denmark’s not assisting king Au- 
gustus. But however if this had not been so, yet 
our obligation to Sweden stood in force by virtue of 
former treaties with that crown, which were all re- 
vived and confirmed by a subsequent one concluded 
at the Hague by sir Joseph Williamson and Mof?- 
sieur Lilienroot, about the latter end of the king’s 
reign. 

However, the war in the north proceeded; |nd 
our not assisting Sweden was at least as well eit- 
cused by the war which we were entangled in as 
his not contributing his contingent to the empire 
whereof he is a member was excused by the pres- 
sures he lay under, having a confederacy to deal 
with. 

In this war the king of Sweden was victorious ; 
and what dangers were we not then exposed to1 
what fears were we not ini He marched into 
Saxony, and, if he had really been in the French 
interest, might at once have put us under the greatest 
difficulties. But the torrent turned another way, 
and he contented himself with Imposing on his 
enemy the treaty of Alt^^stadt; by which king 
Augustus makes an absolute cession of the crown of 
Poland, renounces any title to it, acknowledge 
Stanislaus, and then both he and the king of Sweden 
ioin in desiring the guaranty of England and Hol- 
land. The queen did not, inde^, give this guaranty 
in form ; but as a step toward it, the title of kin^ 
was given to Stanislaus by a letter from her majesty, 
and the strongest assurances were given to the 
Swedish minister in her majesty’s name, and in a 
committee of council, that the guaranty should 
speedily be granted, and that, in the mean while, it 
was the same thing as if the forms were passed. 

In 1708 king Augustus made the ‘campaign in 
Flanders: what measures he mi^t at that time 


take, or of what nature the arguments might be that 
he made use of, is not known ;• but immeaiktely after 
he breaks thrphgb all he had done, marefaes into 
Poland, and reassumes the crown. 

After this we apprehended that the peace of the 
empire might be endangered ; and therefore entered 
into an act of guaranty for the neutrality of it. The^ 
king of Sweden refused, upon several sveounts, to 
submit to the terms of this treaty, particularly be- 
cause we went out of the empire to cover Poland 
and Jutland, but did not go out of it to cover the 
territories of Sweden. 

Let us therefore consider what is our case at pre- 
sent. If the king of Sweden return, and get the 
better, he will think himself under no obligation of 
having any regard to the interests of the allies, but 
will naturally pursue, according to his own expres- 
sion, his enemy wherever he finds him. In this 
case, the corps of the neutrality is obliged to oppose 
him, and so wc are engaged in a second war before 
the first is ended. 

If the northern confederates succeed against Swe- 
den, how shall we be able to preserve the balance of 
power in the north, so essential to our trade, as well 
as in many other respects 1 What will become of 
that great support of the protestant interest in 
Germany which is the footing that the Swedes now 
have in the empire 1 Or who shall answer that 
these princes, after they have settled the north to 
their minds, may not take a fancy to look south- 
ward, and make our peace with Fwce according to 
their own schemes 1 *' 

And lastly, if the king of Prussia, the elector of 
Hanover, and other princes whose dominions lie 
contiguous, are forced to draw from those armies 
which act against France, we must live in hourly 
expectation of having those troops recalled which 
they now leave with us ; and this recall may happen 
in the midst of a siege, or on the eve of a battle. 

Is it therefore our interest to toil on in a ruinous 
war, for an infpractieable end, till one of these 
cases shall happen, or^get under shelter before the ; 
storm 1 

There is- no doubt but the present ministry (pro- 
vided they coulfi get over the oblig^atLons of honour 
and conscience) might find their advantage in ad- 
vising the continuance of the war, as well as the last 
^id, although not in the same degree, after the king- 
*lora has been so much exhausted. They might 
prolong it till the parliament desire a peace, and 
in the mean time leave them in full possession of 
power. Therefore it is plain that their proceedings 
at present are meant to serve their country, directly 
against their private interest; whatever clamour 
may be raised by those who, for the vilest ends, 
would move heaven and earth to oppose their mea- 
sures. But they think it infinitely better to accept 
such terms as will secure our trade, find a sufficient 
barrier for the States, give reasonable satisfaction to 
the emperor, and restore the tranquillity of Europe, 
although without adding Spain ,to Jhe empire, 
rather than go on in a languishing way, upon the 
vain expectation of some improbable 4um for the re- 
covery of that mpnarchy out of the Bourbon family, 
and at last be forced to a worse pe%ce, by some of 
the allies falling off, upon our utter inabili^ to con- 
tinue the war. 

P.S. I have in this edition explained three or four 
lines .which mention the succession, to take off, if 
possible, all manner of cavil ; though, at the same 
time, I cannot but observe how ready Uie adverse 
party is to make use of any objections, even such as 
destroy their own principles. I put a distant case 
the possibility that our successloB, through extreme 
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necessity, might be changed by the legislature in 
future ages^ and It is pleasant to hear those people 
quarrelling (At this who profess . themselves for 
changing it as often as they please, and that even 
without the consent of the entire legislature. 


^ SOME 

REMABKS ON THE BARRIER 
TREATY 

Between • 

HER MAJESTY AND THE STATES-6ENERAL ; 
s To which ore added. 

The said Barrier Treaty, with the two separate Articles ; part 
of the Counter-project ; the sentiments of Prince Eugene and 
Count Zinzendorf upon the said Treaty; and a Ruprcseata- 
tion of the English Mercliants at Bruges. 

PREFACE. 

When I published the discourse called **The 
Conduct of the Allies,** I had thoughts either of 
inserting or annexing the ** Barrier Treaty** at 
length, with such observations as I conceived might 
be useful for public information ; but that discourse 
taking up more room than I designed, after my 
utmost endeavours to abbreviate it, 1 contented my- 
self only with making some few reflections upon 
that famous treaty, sufficient as I thought to answer 
the dcsi^ of my ^ok. I have since heard that my 
readers in generalrseemed to wish I had been more 
particular, and have discovered an impatience to 
have that treaty made public, especially since it has 
been laid before the house of commons. 

That I may give some light to the reader who is 
not well versed in those affairs, he may please to 
know that a project for a treaty of barrier with the 
States was transmitted hither from Holland, but 
being disapproved of by our court in several parts, a 
new project or scheme of a treaty^uras drawn up 
i, here, with many additions gnd alterations. This 
last was called the counter-project, and was the 
measure whereby the duke of Marlborough and my 
lord Townshend were commanded aftd instructed to 
proceed in negotiating a treaty of barrier with the 
States. 

I have added a translation of this counter-project 
in those articles where it differs from the barrien^ 
treaty, that the reader by comparing them together 
may judge how punctually those negotiators ob- 
served their instructions. I have likewise subjoined 
the sentiments of prince Eugene of Savoy and the 
count de Zinzendorf, relating to this treaty, written 
I suppose while it was negotiating. And lastly, 1 
have added a copy of the representation of ^e 
^itish merchants at Bruges, si^ifying what incon- 
veniences they already felt and further appre- 
hended from this barrier treaty. 

cSOME REMARKS, &c. 

Imagine a reasonable person in China reading the 
following treaty, and one who was ignorant of our 
affairs or our geography, he would conceive their 
high mightinesses the states-general to be some vast 
powerful commonwealth, like that of Rome, and her 
majesty to be a pftty prince, like one of those to 
whom that republic would sometimes send a diadem 
for a present, when they behaved tbemselv|!S wel4 
otherwise could depose at pleasure and place whom 
they thought fit in their stead. Such a man would 
think that the States hail taken our prince and us 
into thpir protection, and in return honoured .ns so 


far as to make use of our troops as some small 
assistance in their conquests and the enlargement of 
their empire, or to prevent the incursions of barba- 
rians upon some of their out-lying provinces. But 
how must it sound in a European ear, that Great 
Britain, after maintaining a war for so many years 
with BO much glory and success and such prodigious 
expense; after saving tne empire, Holland, and 
Portugal, and almost recovering Spain, should to- 
ward the close of a war enter into a treaty with 
seven Dutch provinces, to secure to them a dominion 
larger than their own, which she had conquered for 
them ; to undertake for a great deal more, without 
stipulating the least advantage for herself; and ac- 
cept as an equivalent the mean condition of those 
States assisting to preserve her queen on the throne, 
whom, by God's assistance, she is able to defend 
against all her majesty's enemies and allies put to- 
gether 1 r 

Such a wild bargain could never have been made 
for us if the States had not found it their interest to 
use very powerful motives with the chief advisers 
(I say nothing of the person immediately employed), 
and if a party here at home had not been resolved, 
for ends and purposes very well known, to continue 
the war as long as they had any occaslo'n for it. 

The counter-project of this treaty, made here at 
London, was bad enough in all conscience : 1 have 
said something of it in the preface : her majesty's 
ministers were instructed to proceed by it in their 
negotiation. There was one point in that project 
which would have been of consequence to Britain, 
and one or two n^ore where the advantages of the 
States were not so very exorbitant, and where some 
care was taken of the house of Austria. Is it possi- 
ble that our good allies and friends could not be 
brought to any terms with us, unless by striking out 
every particular that might do us any good and 
adding still more to those whereby so much was al- 
ready granted! For instance, the article about 
demolishing of Dunkirk surely might have re- 
mained, which was of some benefit to the States as 
'iHpll as of mighty advantage to us, and which the 
French king has lately yielded in one of his prelimi- 
naries, although clogged with the demand of an 
equivalent which will owe its difficulty only to this 
treaty. 

But let me now consider the treaty itself: among 
the one-and-twenty articles of which it consists, 
only two have any relation to us, importing that the 
Dutch are to be guafantcc^ of our succession, and 
are not to enter into any treaty until the queen is 
acknowledged by France. "VVe know very well that 
it is in consequence the interest of the States as 
much as ours that Britain should be governed by a 
protestant prince. Besides, what is there more in 
this guaranty than in all common leagues, offensive 
and defensive, between two powers, where each is 
obliged to defend the other against any invader 
with all their strength! Such was the grand alliance 
between the emperor, Britain, and Holland, which 
was, or ought to have been, as good a guaranty of 
our succession to all intents and purposes as this in 
the barrier treaty ; and the mutual engagements in 
such alliances have been always reckoned sufficient 
without any separate benefit to either party. 

It is, no doubt, for the interest of Britain that the 
States should have a sufficient barrier against 
France ; but their high mistinesses, for some few 
years past, have put a different meaning upon the 
word barrier from what it formerly used to bear 
when applied to them. When the late king was 
prince of Orange, and commanded their armies 
against France, it was never once imagined that any 
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of the towns taken should belong to the Dutch 
they were all immediately delivered up to their law 
ful monarch, and Flanders was only a barrier U 
Holland as it was in the hands of Spain rathe 
than France. So in the grand alliance of 1701 th< 
several powers promising to endeavour to recove. 
1' landers for a barrier waa understood to be the re- 
covering of those provinces to the king of Spain 
but in this treaty the style is wholly changed : hen 
are about twenty towns and forts of great import- 
Iheir^ chattellanies and dependenciet 
(which dependencies are likewise to be enlarged ai 
mimh as possible), and the whole revenues of their 
to be under the perpetual military government of thi 
Dutch, by which that republic will bo entirely mas. 
ters of the richest part of all Flanders, and upon anj 
appearance of war they may put their garrisons intc 
any other place of the Low Countries : and further, 
the king of Spain is to give themi a revenue of foui 
hundred thousand crowns a-year, to enable them tc 
maintain those garrisons. 

Why should we wonder that the Dutch are in 
dined to perpetuate the war, when, by an article in 
this treaty, the king of Spain is not to possess one 
single town in the Low Countries until a peace be 
made? The duke of Anjou, at the beginning of 
this war, maintained six-and-thirty thousand men 
out of those Spanish provinces he then possessed, 
to which if we add the many towns since taken, 
which Averc not in the late king of Spain’s possession 
at the time of his death, Avith all their territories and 
dependencies, it is visible Avhat forces the States may 
be able to keep, even without a/iy charge to their 
peculiar dominions. 

The towns and chattellanies of this barrier always 
maintained their garrisons when they were in the 
hands of France ; and, as it is reported, returned a 
considerable sum of money' into the king’s coffers ; 
yet the king of Spain is obliged by this treaty (as we 
huA'e already observed) to add, over and above, a 
revenue of four hundred thousand crowns a-year. 
We knoAv likcAvise that a great part of the revenue 
of the Spanish Netherlands is already paAvned to th'j 
States, so that after a peace nothi4| will be left to 
the sovereign, nor Avill the people be much eased of 
the taxes they at present labour untfil^r. 

Thus the States, by virtue of this barrier trealy,^ 
Avill in effect be absolute sovereigns of all Flanders, 
and of the Avhole revenues in the utmost extent. 

And here 1 cannot, without some contempt, take 
notice of a sort of reasoning offered by several peo- 
ple, that the many toAvns we have taken for the 
Dutch arc of no advantage, because the whole reve- 
nue of those tOAvns is spent in maintaining them. 
For first, the fact is manifestly false, particularly as 
to Lisle and some others. Secondly, the States after 
a peace are to have four hundred thousand croivns 
a-year out of the remainder of Flanders, which is 
then to be left to Spain. And lastly, suppose all 
these acquired dominion'd ^»ill not bring a penny 
into their treasury, what can be of greater conse- 
quence than to be able to maintain a mighty army 
out of their new conquests, which before they always 
did by taxing their natural .subjects 1 
How shall we be able to answer it to king Charles 
1 1 1, that, while we pretend to endeavour restorings] 
him to the entire monarchy of Spain, we join at the ’ 
same time Avith the Dutch to deprive him of his 
natural right to the Loav Countries t 
But suppose by a Dutch barrier must noAv be 
understood only What is to be in possession of the 
States, yet, even under this acceptation of the word, 
nothing was originally meant except a bSrrier against 
^rancey whereas several towns demanded by the 


Dutch in this treaty can be of no use at all in such a 
barrier. And this is the sentiment even of Prince 
Eugene himself (the present oracle and idol of the 
party here), who says that Dendermond^ Ostend, and 
the Castle of Gand, do in no sort belong to the bar- 
rier, nor can be of other use than to make the States- 
General masters of the Low Countries, and hinder 
their trade with England; and further that those 
who are acquainted with the country iuow very 
well that to fortify Lier and Halle can give no 
security to the States as a barrier, but only raise a 
jealousy in the people that those places are only for- 
tified in order to block up Brussels and the other 
great towns of Brabant. 

In those towns of Flanders where the Dutch are 
to have garrisons, but the ecclesiastical and civil 
power to remain to the king of Spain after a peace, 
the States have power to send arms, ammunition, 
and victuals, without paying customs, under which 
pretence they will engross the whole trade of those 
towns, exclusive of all other nations. 

This prince Eugene Ukewise foresaw, and in 
his observations upon this treaty here annexed pro- 
posed a remedy for it. 

And if the Dutch shall please to think that the 
whole Spanish Netherlands are not a sufficient bar- 
rier for them, I know no remedy from the words of 
tlfis treaty but that we must still go on and conquer 
for them as long as they please. For the queen is 
obliged Avhenever a peace is treated to procure for 
them whatever shall be thought necessary besidest 
and Avhere their necessity Avili tertpinate is not very 
easy to foresee. 

Could any of her majesty’s subjects conceive that 
n the towns we have taken for the Dutch, and given 
nto their possession as a barrier, either the States 
should demand or our ministers dllow that the sub- 
lets of Britain should, in respect to their trade, be 
sed Avorse than they were under the late king of 
Spain 1 Yet this is the fact, as monstrous as it ap- 
pears : all goodB*going to or coming from Newport 
or Ostend are to pay the same duties as those that 
)a8s by the Schelde tinder the Dutch forts; and 
bis, in effect, is to shut out all other nations from 
radiug to Flanders. The English merchants at 
Bruges complain that, after they have paid the king 
)f i^pain’s duty for goods imported at Ostend, the 
sdine goods are made liable to further duties when 
#hey are carried thence into the tOAvns of the Dutch 
jew conquests, and desire only the same priA'ilegcs 
•f trade they had before the death of the late king 
•f Spain, Charles II. And in consequence of this 
reaty, the Dutch have already taken off eight per 
•ent. from all goods they send to the Spanish Flan- 
ders, hut left it still upon us. 

But Avhat is very surprising, in the very same 
.rticle where our good friends and allies are Avholljr 
■hutting us out from trading in those towns Ave haA'e 
sonquered for them with so much blood and trea- 
lure, the queen is obliged to procure that the States 
hall be used as favourably in their trade oyer all the 
Ling of Spain’s dominions as her own subjects olras 
he people most favoured. This I htynbly conceive 
to be perfect boys’-play ; “ Cross I win, and pile* you 
lose,” or «* What^i yours is mine, and what’s mine 
is my own.” Now, if it should happen that in a 
reaty of peace some ports or towns should be 
ielded us for the security of our trade, in any part 
•f the^Spanish dominions, at how great a distance 
oever* j suppose the Dutch would go on with their 
joys’-play and challenge half by virtue of thut article : 
ir would they be content with military government 

• Tlio two sides of our coin were once nominally dklingnlslied 
>y cross and idle, as they are now by beads and tails. 
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and the revenues, and reckon them among wlj^at 
shall be thought necessary for their barrier 1 

This prodigious article is introduced as subsequent 
to the treaty of Munster, made about the year 1648, 
at a time when England was in the utmost confusion, 
and very much to our disadvantage. Those parts 
in that treaty, so uhjust in themselves and so preju- 
dicial to our trade, ought in reason to have been re- 
mitted rather than confirmed upon us for the timp to 
come. But this is Dutch partnership ; to share in 
all our beneficial bargains and exclude us wholly 
from theirs, even from those which we have got for 
them. 

In one part of the Conduct of the Allies, among 
other remarks upon this treaty, I make it a question 
whether it were right in point of policy or prudence 
to call in a foreign power to be a guarantee to our 
succession ; because by that means we put it out of 
the power of our legislature to alter the succession, 
how much soever the necessity of the kingdom may 
require it 1 To comply with the cautions of some 
people 1 explained my meaning in the following 
editions. I was assured that my lord chief-justice 
affirmed that passage was treason. One of my an- 
swerer’s, 1 think, decides as favourably ; and 1 am 
told that paragraph was read very lately during a 
debate, with a comment in very injurious terms, 
which perhaps might have been spared. That the 
legislature should have power to change the succes- 
sion, whenever the necessities of the kingdom re- 
quire, is so very useful toward preser\'ing our reli- 
gion and liberty^ that 1 know not how to recant. 
The worst of this opinion is, that at first sight it 
appears to be whiggish ; but the distinction is thus : 
the Whigs are for changing the succession when they 
think fit, although the entire legislature do not con- 
sent ; I think it ought never to be done but upon 
great necessiU, and that with the sanction of the 
whole legislanire. Do these gentlemen of revolution 
principles think it impossible that we should ever 
have occasion again to change our^successiont and 
if such an accident should fall out, must we have no 
remedy until the Seven Provinces will give their 
consent) Supposethatthis virulent party among us 
were as able as some are willing to jaise a rebellion 
for reinstating them in power, and would apply 
themselves to the Dutch, as guarantees of our suc- 
cession, to assist them with all their force under 
pretence that the queen and ministry, a great ma. 
Jority of both houses, and the bulk of the people/, 
were for bringing over France, popery, and the 
pretender) Their high mightinesses would, as I 
take it, be sole judges of the controversy, and pro- 
bably decide it so well that in some time we might 
have the happiness of becoming a province to Hol- 
land. 1 am humbly of opinion that there are two 
qualities necessary to a^ reader before his judgment 
should be allowed ; these are. common honesty and 
common sense, and that no man could have mis- 
represented that paragraph in my discourse unless 
he were utterly destitute of one or both. 

I^he presumifiive successor and her immediate 
heirs have so established a reputation in the world 
for their piely, wisdom, and humanity, that no ne- 
cessity of this kind is likely to apliear in their days ; 
but I must sfili insist that it is a diminution to the 
independency of the imperial crown of Great Bri- 
tain to call at every door for help to put our laws in 
execution. And we ought to consider that, if in ages 
to come such a prince should happen to be in suc- 
cession to our throne as should be entirely dnable to 
govern, that very motive might incline our guaran- 
tees to support him, the more effectually to bring 
the rivals of their trade int^oonli^ion and disorder. 


But to return : the queen is here put under the 
unrjcasonable obligation of being guarantee of t)ie 
whole barrier treaty ; of the Dutch having possession 
of the said barrier and the revenues thereof before 
a peace ; of the payment of four hundred thousand 
crowns by the king of Spain ; that the States shall 
possess their barrier even before kiilg Charles is in 
possession of the Spanislf Netherlands, although by 
the fifth article of the grapd alliance her majesty is 
under no obligation to do anything of this nature 
except in a general treaty. 

All kings, princes, and states, are invited to enter 
into this treaty, and to be guarantees of Us* execution. 
This article, though very frequent in trefities, seems 
to look very oddly in that of the barrier. Popish 
princes are here invited among others to become 
guarantees of our protestant succession : every petty 
prince in Germany must be entreated to preserve the 
queen of Great Britain upon her throne. The king 
of Spain is invited' particularly, and by name, to be- 
come guarantee of the execution of a treaty by 
which his allies, who pretend to fight his battles and 
recover his dominions, strip him in effect of all his 
ten provinces ; a clear reason why they never sent 
any forces to Spain, and why the obligation not to 
enter into a treaty of peace with France until that 
entire monarchy was yielded as a preliminary was 
struck out of the counter-project by the Dutch. 
They fought only in Flanders because there they 
only fought for themselves. King Charles must 
needs accept this invitation very kindly, and stand 
by with great satisfaction while the Belgic lion . 
divides the prey and assigns it all to himself. I re- 
member there was a parcel of soldiers who robbed a 
farmer of his poultry, and then made him wait at 
table while they devoured his victuals without giving 
him a morsel, and upon his expostulating had only 
for answer, “ Why, sirrah, are we not come here 
to protect you )” And thus much for this generous 
invitation to all kings and princto to lend their assist- 
ance, and become guarantees out of pure good nature 
for securing Flanders to the Dutch. 

In the treaty of Ryswick no care was taken to 
oblige the Freq|^king to acknowledge the right of 
succession in her present majesty ; for want of which 
point being thei^^ettled, France refused to acknow- 
Jedge her for queeb of Great Britain after the late 
king’s death. This unaccountable neglect (if it were » 
a neglect) is here called an omission, and care is 
taken to supply it in the next general treaty of peace. 

I mention this occasionally, because 1 have some 
stubborn doubts within me whether it were a wilful 
omission or not. Neither do I herein reflect in the 
least upon the memory of his late majesty, whom 1 
entirely acquit of any imputation upon this matter. 
But wnen 1 recollect the behaviour, the language, 
and the principles of some certain persons in those 
days, and compare them with that omission, 1 am 
tempted to draw some conclusions which a certain 
party would be more ready to call false and malicious' 
than to prove them so. * 

I must here take leave (because it will not qther- 
wise fall in my way) to say a few words in return to 
a gentleman, I know not of what character or call- 
ing, who has done me the honour to write three dis- 
courses against that treatise of The Conduct of thi 
Allies, &c., and promises for my comfort to con 
elude all in a fourth. I pity answerers with all my 
heart for the many disadvantajres they lie under. 
My book did a world of mischief (as he calls it) be- 
fore his First Part could possiblj^ome out, and so 
went on through the kingdom whue his limped slowly 
after, and if it arrived at all was too late, for people’s 
opinions were already fixed. His rnannor of an- 
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Bwering me is tlius : Of those facta which he pre- 
tends to examine fft>me he resolutely denies, others 
he endeavours to extenuate, and the rest he distorts 
With such unnatural terms that 1 would engage by 
the same method to disprove any history, either an- 
cient or modern. Then the whole is interlarded 
with a thousand injurious epithets and appellations, 
which heavy writers are iOrced to make use of as a 
supply for that want of spirit and genius they are 
not bom to: yet after all he allows a very great 
point for which I contend^ confessing in plain words 
that the bi^rden of the war has chiefly lain upon us ; 
and thinks it sufficient for the Dutch that, next to 
England, they have borne the greatest share. And 
is not this the great grievance of which the whole 
kingdom complains t 1 am inclined to think that 
my intelligence was at least as good as his, and some 
of it I can assure him came from persons of his own 
party, although perhaps not altogether so inflamed. 
Hitherto therefore the matter is pretty equal, and 
the world may believe him or me as they please. 
But I think the great point of controversy between 
us is, whether the effects and consequences of things 
follow better from his premises or mine 1 And there 
I will not be satisfled unless he will allow the whole 
advantage to*be on my side. Here is a flourishing 
kingdom brought to the brink of ruin by a most 
successful and glorious war of ten years, under an 
able, diligent, and loyal ministry, a most faithful,*] 
just, and generous commander, and in conjunction 
with the most hearty, reasonable, and sincere allies. 
This is the case as that author represents it. 1 have 
heard a story, I think is was of the duke of 
who, playing at hazard at the grooVn* porter's in much 
company, held in a great many hands together, and 
drew a huge heap of gold ; but in the heat of play 
never observed a sharper who came once or twice 
under his arm and swept a great deal of it into his 
hat, the company thought it had bceiiC one of his ser- 
vants, When the fluke’s hand was out, they were 
talking ^ow much he had won. “ Yes,’* said he, 

I held in very long ; yet methinks I have won but 
very little.” They told him his servant had got 
rest in his hat, and then he found be was cheated. 

It has been my good fortune to see the most im- 
portant facts that I have advance^ justified by the 
public voice ; which, let this author do what he 
- will incline the world to believe that I may be right 
in the rest. And 1 solemnly declare that I have not 
wilfully committed the least mistake. I stopped the 
second edition, and made tiU possible inquiries 
among those who I thought could best inform me, 
in order to correct any error 1 could hear of ; I did 
the same to the third and fourth editions, and then 
left the printer to his liberty. This I take fc^ amore 
effectual answer to all cavils than a hundrea pages 
of controversy. 

But what disgusts me from having anything to do 
with the race of answer-jobbers is, that they have no 
’ sort of conscience in their dealings : to give one in- 
stance in this gentlemaii’s-^Third Fart, which I have 
been lately looking into. When 1 talk of the most 
petty princes he says that I mean crowned heads ; 
when I say tlie soldiers of those petty princes are 
ready to rob or starve at home, he says 1 call kings 
and crowned heads robbers and highwaymen. Thi| 
is what the Whigs call answering a book. 

I cannot omit one particular concerning this au- 
thor, who is so positive in asserting his own facts 
and contradicting mine : he affirms that the business 
of Toulon was <)|scovered by the clerk of a certain 
great man who was then secretary of state. It is 
neither wise nor for the credit of his party to put us 
in mind of that secretary, or of that clerk ; however, 


so it happens, that nothing relating to the affair oi 
Toulon did ever pass through that sccref.^'ry’s office ; 
which I here affirm with great phlegin, leaving the 
epithets of false, scandalous, villanous, and the rest 
to ^e author and his fellows. 

But to leave this author : let us consider the con- 
sequences of our triumphs, upon which some set so 
great a value as to think that nothing less than the 
crown can be a sufficient reward for Aerit of the 
general. We have not enlarged our dominions by 
one foot of land ; our trade, which made us coii- 
sidqrable in the world, is either given up by treaties 
or clogged with duties, which interrupt and daily 
lessen it. We see the whole nation groaning under 
excessive taxes of all sorts, to raise three millions of 
money for payment of the interest of those debts we 
have contracted. Let us look upon the reverse of 
the medal ; we shall see our neighbours, who in their 
utmost distress called for our assistance, become by 
this treaty, even in time of peace, masters of a more 
considerable country than their own ; in a condition 
to strike terror into us, with fifty, thousand veterans 
ready to invade us from that country which we have 
conquered for them, and to commit insolent hos- 
tilities upon us in all other parts, as they have lately 
done in the East Indies. 

■yiE BaiiRiEn treaty between her majesty and 
THE states general. 

Her majesty the queen of Great Britain and the 
lords tlie States General of the United Provinces, 
having considered how much it wncerns the quiet 
and security of their kingdoms and states, and the 
public tranquillity, to maintain and to secure on 
one side the succession to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain in such manner as it is now established by the 
laws of the kingdom ; and on the other side, that 
the States General of the United Provinces should 
have a strong and sufficient barrier Vgainst France 
and others who would surprise or attack them ; and 
her majesty and, the said States Geneial apprehend- 
ing, with just reason, the troubles and the mischiels 
which may happen iff relation to this succession if 
at any time there should be any person or any power 
who should calV it in question ; and that the coun- 
tries and states of the said lords the States General 
W-rc not furnished with such a barrier:— for these 
8-.id reasons her said majesty the queen of Great 
jkBritain, although in the vigour of her age and en- 
joying perfect health (in which may God preserve 
her many years!), out of an effect of her usual pru- 
dence and piety, has thought fit to enter with the 
lords the States General of the United Frounces 
into a particular alliance and confederacy, the prin- 
cipal end and only aim of which shall be the public 
quiet and tranquillity, and to prevent, by measures 
taken in time, all the events which niight one dsy 
excite new wars. It is with this view that her 
British majesty has given her full power to agrees 
upon some articles of a treaty, in addition to tbe 
treaties and alliances tliat she hath already with the 
lords the States General of the Uiilled;Frovinccflt to 
her ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiaiy, 
Charles viscount Townshend, baron of Lynn- Regis, 
privy counsellor'^of her British majesty, captain of 
her said majesty’s yeoman of the guard, and her 
lieutenant in the county of Norfolk ; and the lords 
the States General of the United Provinces, to the 
sieurs John de Wclderu, lord of Yalburg, great 
bailiff of the Lower Betewe, of the body of the no- 
bility of the province of Guelder; Frederick, baron of 
Reede, lord of Lier, St. Anthony, and T’er Lee, of 
the order of the nobility of the province of Holland 
and West Friesland ; Anthony Heinsius, counsellor- 
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pensionary of the province of Holland and West 
Friesland) keeper of the ^eat seal* fOid superin- 
tendent of the fiefs of the same province ; Cornelius 
Van Gheel, lord of Sprafthrook, Bulkesteyn, &c. ; 
Gedeon Hoeufl, canon of the chapter of the chur^ 
of St. Peter at Utrecht* aud elected counsellor in 
the states of the province of Utrecht; Hossal Van 
Sminia* s^retary of the chamber of the accounts of 
the province of Friesland ; Ernest Ittersum, lord of 
Osterbof, of the body of the nobility of the province 
of Overyssel ; and Wicher Wichers, senator of the 
city of Groningen ; all deputies to the assembly of 
the said lords of the States General on Ahe part re- 
spectively of the provinces of Guelder, Holland, West 
Friesland, Zeland, Utrecht, Friesland, Overyssel, 
and Groningen, and Ommelands ; who, by virtue of 
their full powers, have agreed upon the following 
articles : — 

Art. 1.— The treaties of peace, friendship, alii- 
ance, and confederacy, between her Britannic majesty 
and the States General of the United Provinces, 
shall be approved and confirmed by the present 
treaty, and shall remain in their former force and 
vigour as if they were inserted word for word. 

Art. II. — The succession to the crown of England 
having been settled by an act of parliament passed 
the twelfth year of the reign of his late majesty kinf' 
William III., the title of which is, ** An act for the 
further limitation of the crown, and better securing 
the rights and liberties of the subject and lately, 
in the sixth year of the reign of her present majesty, 
the succession having been again established and 
confirmed by another act made for the greater se- 
curity of her majesty's person and government, and 
the succession to the crown of Great Britain, &c., 
in the line of the most serene house of Hanover, 
and in the person of the princess Sophia, and of her 
heirs and successors, and descendants, male and 
female, already born or to be bom ; and although 
no power hath any right to oppose the laws made 
upon this subject by the cro^^ and parliament of 
Great Britain ; if it shall happen nevertheless, that 
under any pretence, or by any cause whatever, any 
person or any power or state may iprctend to dis- 
pute the establishment which the parliament hath 
made of the aforesaid succession in the most serene 
house of Hanover, to oppose the said succession, to 
assist or favour those who may oppose it, whether^ 
directly or indirectly, by open war, or by fomenting 
seditions and conspiracies against her or him to 
whom the crown of Great Britain shall descend, 
according to the acts aforesaid ; the States General 
engage and promise to assist and maintain in the 
saU succession her or him to whom it shall belong 
by virtue of the said acts of parliament, to assist them 
ill taking possession if they should not be in actual 
posscssior, and to oppose those who would disturb 
them in the taking of such possession, or in the 
actual possession, of the aforesaid succession. 

Art. III.~Har said majesty and the States Ge- 
neral, ill consequence of the fifth article of the alli- 
ance concluded between the emperor, the late king 
of Great Britain, and the States General, the 7tb of 
September, 1701, will employ all their force to re- 
cover the rest of the Spanish Low Countries. 

Art. IV. — ^And further, they will endeavour to 
conquer as many towns and forts as they can, in 
order to their being a barrier and security to the 
said States. * 

Art. V. — And whereas, according to the ninth 
article of the said alliance, it ia to be agreed, among 
other matters, how and in what manner the States 


shall be made safe by means of this barrier, the 
queen of Great'^Britain will use her endeavours to 
procure that in the treaty of peace it may be agreed 
that all the Spanish Low Countries, and what else 
may be found necessary, whether conquered or un- 
conquered places, shall serve as a barrier to the 
States. 

Art. VI. — That to this end their high mighti- 
nesses shall have the liberty to put and keep gar- 
rison, to change, augment, and diminish it as they 
shall judge proper, in the places following: namely, 
Newport, Fumes, with the fort of Kno&e, Ypres, 
Menin, the town and citadel of Lisle, Tournay and 
its citadel, Conde, Valenciennes ; and the places 
which shall from henceforward be conquered from 
France, Maubeuge, Charleroy, Namur and its citadel, 
Lier, Halle, lo fortify, the ports off Ferle, Philippe, 
Damme, the castle of Gond, and Dendermonde. 
The fort of St. Ddnas, being joined to the fortifica- 
tion of the Sluce, and being entirely incorporated 
with it, shall ‘remain and be yielded in property to 
the States. The fort of Rhodenhu}'8en on this side 
Gand shall be demolished. 

Art. VII. — The States General may, in case of 
an apparent attack or war, put as mftny troops as 
they shall think necessary in all the towns, places, 
and forts in the Spanish Low Countries, where the 
reason of war shall require it. 

Art. VIII. — They may likewise send into the 
towns, forts, and places where they shall have their 
garrisons, without any hinderance, and without 
paying any duties,, provisions, ammunitions of war, 
arms and artillery, materials for the fortifications, 
and all that shall be found convenient and necessary 
for the said garrisons and fortifications. 

Art. IX. — The said States General shall also 
have liberty t4 appoint, in the towns, forts, and 
places of tlieir barrier, mentioned in the foregoing 
sixth article, where they may have garrisons, such 
governors and commanders, majors, and 5ther of- 
ficers, as they shall find proper, who shall not be 
sdbjeet to any other orders, whatsoever they be, or 
from whencesoever they may come, relating to the 
security and military government of the said places, 
^ut only to thos&^^f their high mightinesses (exclu- 
nve of all others) ; still preserving the rights and 
privileges, as well ecclesiastical as political, of king 
Charles III. 

Art. X. — That hoeides, cthe States shall have 
liberty to fortify the said tovnis, places, and forts 
which belong to them, and repair the fortifications 
of thorn, in such manner as they shall judge neces- 
sary ; and further to do whatever shall be useful for 
their defence. 

Art, XI. — It is agreed that the States General 
shall have all the revenues of the towns, places, 
jurisdictions, and their dependencies, which they 
shall have for their barrier from France, which were 
not in the possession of *the crown of Spain at the 
time of the death of the late king Charles II. ; and 
besides, a million of livres shall be settled for the 
payment of one hundred thousand crowns every 
three^ months out of the clearest revenues of the 
^Spanish Low Countries, which the said king was 
then in possession of ; both which are for maintain- 
ing the ^rrisons of the States, and for supplying the 
fortifications, as^also the magazines and other neces- 
sary expenses in the towns and places above men- 
tioned. ' And that the said revenues may be suf- 
ficient to support these expenses, endeavours shall 
be used for enlarging the dependenclee and juris- 
dictions aforesaid as much as possible; and par- 
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ticularly for including with the jurisdiction of Ypres 
that of Casscl, and the forest of Niepe ; and with 
the jurisdiction of Lisle the jurisdiction of Douay, 
both having been so joined before the present war. 

Art. XII. — That no town, fort, place, or counti 7 
of the Spanish Low Countries shall be granted, 
transferred, or given, or descend to the croAvn of 
France, or any one of the line of France, ncjthcr by 
virtue of any gift, sale, exchange, marriage, agree- 
ment, inheritance, succession by will, or through 
want of will, from no title whatsoever, nor in any 
other manner whatsoever, nor be put into the power 
or under the authority of the most Christian king, 
or any one of the line of France. 

Art. XIII. — And whereas the said states-general, 
in consequence of the ninth article of the said alli- 
ance, are to make a convention or treaty with king 
Charles III. for putting the States in a condition of 
safety by means of the said barrfer, the queen of 
Great Brihiin will do what depends upon her, that 
all the foregoing particulars relating to the barrier of 
the Staten may be inserted in the aforesaid treaty or 
convention ; and that her said majesty will continue 
her good offices until the abovementioned conven- 
tion between States and the said king (llharles 
III. be concluded agreeably to what is before 
mentioned ; and that her majesty will be guarantee 
of the said treaty or convention. 

Art. XIV. — And that the said States may enjoy 
from henceforward as much as possible a barrier for 
the Spanish Low Coaiitries, they shall be permitted 
to put their garrisons in the toWns already taken, 
and which may hereafter be so, before the peace be 
concluded and ratified. And in the mean time the 
said king Cliarles III. shall not be allowed to enter 
into jiossesaion of the said Spanish Low Countries, 
neither entirely nor in part : and during that time 
the queen shall assist their high mightinesses to 
maintain them in the enjoyment of the revenues, 
and to find the million of livres a-year above men- 
tioned. 

Art. XV. — And whereas their high mightincssv!^ 
have stipulated by the treaty of Munster, in the 
14th article, that the river Schelde, as also the 
canals of Sas, Swyii, and other mouths of the sea 
bordering thereupon, should be kept shut on tlo> 
side of the States : 

And ill the loth article, that the ships and com- 
modities going in and coming out of the harbours of 
Flanders shall be and retnaiu Charged with all such 
iinjiosts and other duties as are raised upon com- 
modities going and coming along the Schelde and 
the other canals above mention^H : 

The queen of Great Britain promises and engages 
that their high mightinesses shall never be disturbed 
in their right and possession in that respect, neither 
directly nor indirectly; as also, that the commerce 
shall not, in prejudice of the said treaty, be made 
more easy by th^ seaports than by the rivers, canals, 
and months of the sea, on^he side of the States of 
the United Provinces, neither directly nor in- 
directly. 

And whereas, by the I6th and 17th articles of the 
same treaty of Munster, "his majesty the king of 
Spain is obliged to treat the subjects of their high ^ 
mightinesses as favourably as the subjects^ of Great 
Britain and the Hans-towns, who were then the 
people the most favourably treated ; her Britannic 
majesty and their high mightinesses promise Ukewise 
to take care that tlie subjects of 01*601 Brit^, and 
of their high mightinesses, shall be treated in the 
Spanish Low Countries, as well as in Spain, the 
kingdoms and states belonging to it, equally, and as 
VOL. I. 


well the one as the other, qs the people most 
favoured. 

Art. XVI. — The said queen and States General 
oblige themselves to furnish by sea and land the 
succours and assistance necessary to maintain by 
force her said majesty in the quiet possession of her 
kingdoms, and the most serene house of Hanover 
in the said succession, in the manner it is fettled by 
'ihe" acts of parliament before mentioned ; and to 
maintain the said States General in the possession 
of the said barrier^ 

Art. XVII. — After the ratifications of the treaty 
a particular convention shall he made of the condi- 
tions by which the said queen and the said lords the 
States General will engage thcuibclves to furnish the 
succours which shall be thought necessary, as well 
by sea as by land. 

Art. XVIII. — If her British majesty, or the 
States General of the United Provinces, he attacked' 
by anybody whatsoever by reason of this convention, 
they shall mutually assist one another with all their 
forces, and become guarantees of the execution of 
the said convention. 

Art. XIX. — There shall be invite^ and admitted 
into the present treaty as soon as possible all the 
kings, princes, and states, who shall be willing to 
enter into the same, particularly his imperial ma- 
jesty, the kings of Spain and Prussia, and the 
elector of Hanover. And her British majesty and 
the States General of the United Provinces, and 
each of them in particular, shall be permitted to re- 
quire and invite those whom they shall think fit to 
require and invite to enter into this treaty, and to 
be guarantees of its execution. 

Art* XX. — And as time has shown the omission 
which w'as made in the treaty signed at Kyswick in 
the year 1697, between England and France, in re- 
spect of the right of the succession of England in the 
person of her majesty the queen of Great Britain 
now reigning ; and tha4, for want of having settled 
in that treaty this indisputable right of her majesty, 
France refused to acknowledge her for queen of 
Great Britain ^fter the death of the late king 
William 111., of glorious memory ; her majesty the 
qy«en of Great Britain, and the lords the States 
General of the United Provinces, do agree and eii- 
fhge themselves likewise not to enter into any 
negotiatioii or treaty of peace with France, before 
the title of her majesty to the crown of Great 
Britain, as also the right of succession of the most 
serene house of Hanover to the afoiesaid crown, in 
tlie manner it is settled and established by the 
before-mentioned acts of parliament, be fully ac- 
knowledged as a pieliminary by France, and that 
France has promised at the same time to remove out 
of its dominions the person who pretends to be 
king of Great Britain ; and that no negotiation or 
formal discussion of the articles of the said treaty of 
peace shall be entered into but jointly .j^and at the 
same time, with the said queen or with her mi- 
nisters. •* 

Art. XXI. — H*er British majesty and the lords 
the States. General of the United Provinces shall 
ratify and confirm all that is contained in the pre* 
sent treaty within the space of four weeks, to be 
reckoned from tlie day of the signing. In testimony 
whcrcor,,the underwritten ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary of her British majesty, and Uie 
deputies of the- lords the States Genend, have signed 
this present treaty, and have affixed their seals 
thereunto. 

2 F 
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At the Hague, the 29th of October, in the year 1709. 
(L. S.) Townshend. (L. S.) J. V. Welderen. 
f L. S.) J. K Van Reede. (L. S.) A. Hbinsius. 

(L. S.) G. Hoeuft. (L. I^,) H. Sminia« 

(L. S.) E. V. Ittebsum. (L. S.) W. Wickers. 

TAe Beparat^ Article, 

As in 4he preliminary articles signed here at the 
Hague, the 28th of May, 1709, by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of his imperial majesty, of her majesty the 
queen of Great Britain, and of the lords the States 
General of the United Provinces, it is stipulated 
among other things that the lords the States Ge- 
neral shall have with entire property and sovereignty 
the upper quarter of Guelder, according to the d2ud 
article of the treaty of Munster of the year 1648 ; as 
also that the garrisons which are, or hereafter shall 
be, on the part of the lords the States General, in 
the town of Huy, the citadel of Liege, and the town 
of Bonne, shall remain there, until it shall be other- 
wise agreed upon tvitJi his imperial majesty and the 
empire : and as the barrier which is this day agreed 
upon in the principal treaty for the mutual guaranty 
between her British majesty and the lords the States 
General cannot give to the United Provinces the 
safety for which it is established, unless it be well 
secured from one end to the other, and that the 
communication of it be well joined together, for 
which the upper quarter of Guelder, and the gar- 
risons in the citadel of Liege, Huy, and Bonne, are 
absolutely necessary : (experience having thrice 
shown that France, having a design to attack the 
United Provinces, has nuide use of the places above 
mentioned, in order to come at them and to pene- 
trate into the said provinces) : And further, as in 
respect to the equivalent for which the upper quarter 
of Guelder is to be yielded to the United Provinces, 
according to the 52nd article of the treaty of Mun- 
ster above mentioned, his majesty king Charles IIL 
will be much more gratified and advantaged in other 
places than that equivalent can ar<ail: to the end 
therefore, that the lords of the States General may 
have the upper quarter oT Guelder with entire 
property and sovereignty ; and that the said upi>er 
quarter of Guclcfbr may be yielded in this manner to 
the said lords the States General, in the convention 
or the treaty that they are to make with his majesty 
king Charles HI. according to the 13t)i article of the 
treaty concluded this day ; as also, that their gajt- 
risons in the citadel of Liege, in that of Huy, and in 
Bonne, may remain there until it be otherwise 
agreed upon with his imperial majesty and the em- 
pire ; her majesty the queen of Great Britain 
engages herself, and promises by this separate 
article, which shall have the same force as if it was 
inserted in the principal treaty, to make the same 
'efibrts for all this as she has engaged herself to make 
for the obtaining the barrier in the Spanish Low 
Countries. In testimony whereof, the underwritten 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of her 
British majesty, and deputies of the lords the States 
General, have signed the present separate article, 
and have affixed their seals thereunto. 

At the Hague, the 29th of October, 1709. 

(L. S.) Townshbnd. (L. S.J J. V. Welderen. j 
(L. S.) J. B. Van Reede. (L. S.) A* Heznsius. 

(L. 8.) G. UoEUFT. (L. 8.) H. Sminia. 
fL. S.) E. V. Ittebsum. (L. S.) W. Wickers 

The second separate ArMe, . 

As the lords the States General hm represented, 
that in Flanders the limits between Spanish Flan- 
ders and that of the States are settled in such a 
the land belonging to the States is 


extremely narrow th^re, so that in some places the 
territory of Spanish' Flanders extends itself to the 
fortifications, and under the cannon of the places, 
to'wns, and fbrts of the States, which occasions many 
inconveniences, as has been seen by an example u 
little before the beginning of the present war, when 
a fort was designed to have been built under the 
cannon of the Sas Van Gand, under pretence that it 
was upon the territory of Spain ; and as it is neces- 
sary fur avoiding these and other sorts of Incon- 
veniences that the lands of the States upon the 
confines of Flanders should be enlarged, and that 
the places, towns, and forts, should by that means be 
better covered ; her British majesty, entering into the 
just motives of the said lords the States General in 
this respect, promises and engages herself by this 
separate article, that in the convention which the 
said lords the States General arc to make with his 
majesty king Cl^prles III. she will assist them, as 
that it may be agreed that, by the cession to the 
said lords the States General of the property of an 
extent of land necessary to obviate such like and 
other inconveniences, their limits in Flanders shall 
be enlarged more conveniently for their security, 
and those of the Spanish Flanders removed further 
from their towns, places, and forts, to the end that 
these may not be so exposed any more. In 
testimony whereof, the underwritten ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary of her British 
majesty, and deputies of the lords the States 
General, liave signed the present separate article, 
and have affixed their seals thereunto. 

At the Hague, ^ the 29th of October, 1709. 

(L. S.) Townshend. (L. S.) G, Hoeuft. 

(L. S.) J. B. Van Reede. (L. S.) H. Sminia. 

(L. S.) A. Hkinsius. (L. S.) £. V. Ittebsum. 

The Article of the Counter-project, which were 

struck out or altered by the Dutch in the Barrier 

Treaty ; with some Remarks. 

Art. VI. To this end their high mightinesses 
shall have power to put and keep garrisons in the 
Tollowing places, viz., Newport, Kuockc, Menin, 
the citadel of Lisle, Toumay, Conde, Valenciennes, 
Namur and its citadel, Lier, Halle, to fortify the 
fort of Ferlc, Damme, and the castle of Gand. 

Remarks. 

In the barrier treaty the States added the follow- 
ing places to those <nentioned in this article, viz. 
Fumes, Ypres, towns of Lisle, Muubcugc, Charle- 
roy, Philippe, fort of St. Donas (wliicli is to be in pro- 
perty to the States)^ and the fort of Rhodeuhuysen 
to be demolished. To say notliing of the other 
places, Dendermond is the key of all Brabant ; and 
the demolishing of the fort of Rhodenhuysen, situate 
between Gand and Sas Van Gjand, can only serve to 
defraud the king of Spain of the dqties upon goods 
imported and exported there. 

Art. VII. The said ^States may put into the said 
towns, forts, and places, and in case of open war 
with France, into all the other towns, places, and forts, 
whatever troops the reason of war shall require. 

Remarks. 

But in the barrier treaty it is said, in case of 
an apparent attack or war, without specifying against ' 
France ; neither is the number of troops limited to 
what the reason of war shall require, but what the 
StIitcs'Khall think necessary. 

Art. IX. Beside some smaller differences, ends 
with a salvo, not only for the ecclesiastical and ciril 
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riffhta of the king of Spain, bt|pikewise for his re- 
venues in the said toivns, which revenues, in the 
barrier-treaty, are all given to the States. 

Art. XI. The revenues of the chattellanies and 
dependencies of the toAvns and places which the 
States shall have for their barrier against france, 
and which were not in th^possessiou of the crown 
of Spain at the late king of Spain's death, shall be 
settled to be a fund for maintaining garrisons and 
providing for the fortifications and magazines, and 
other necessary charges, of the said towns of the 
barrier. 

Remarks. 

I desire the reader to compare this with the lUh 
article of the barrier treaty, where he will see how 
prodigiously it is enlarged. 

Art. XIV. All this to be without prejudice to 
such other treaties and conventions as &e queen of 
Great Britain and their high mightinesses may think 
fit to make for the future with tlie said king Charles 
III., relating to the Spanish Netherlands, or to the 
said barrier. 

Art. XV. And to the end that the said States 
may enjoy at present, as much as it is possible, a 
barrier in the Spanish Netherlands, they shall be 
permitted to put their garrisons in the chief towns 
already taken, or that may be taken before a peace 
be made. 

Remarks. 

These two articles are not in the barrier treaty, 
but two others in their stead, to -Nthich I refer the 
reader. And indeed it was highly necessary for the 
Dutch to strike out the former of these articles when 
so great a part of the treaty is so highly and mani- 
festly prejudicial to Great Britain as well as to the 
king of Spain, especially in the two articles Inserted 
in the place of these, which I desire the reader will 
examine. 

Art. XX. And whereas, by the 5(h and 9th ar- 
ticles of the alliance between the emperor, the late#| 
king of Great Britain, and the States General, con- 
cluded the 7th of Sept., 1701, it is agreed and sti- 
pulated that the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
with all the dependencies of the crown of Spain in 
Italy, shall be recovered from the possession ot 
France, as being of the last consequence to the trade 
of both nations, as wel^us the Spanish Netherlands, 
for a barrier for the States General ; therefore tlie 
said queen of Great Britain and the States General 
agree and oblige themselves not to enter into any 
negotiation or treaty of peace with France before 
the restitution of the said kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, with all the dependencies of the crown of 
Spain in Italy, as well as the Spanish Low Coun- 
tries, with the other tdWns and places in the pos- 
session of Franed^above mentioned in this treaty, and 
aUo after the manner specified in this treaty, as like- 
wise all the rest of the entire*monarchy of Spain, be 
yielded by France as a preliminary. 

Art. XXII. And whereas experience has shown 
of what importance it is to Great Britain and the 
United Provinces that the fortress and port ot Dun- 
kirk should not be in the possession of France in 
the condition they are at present, the subjects of 
both nations havi^ undergone such great losses and 
suffered so much in their trade by the prizes taken 
from them by privateers sent out from ,that^oi|: 
insomuch that France, by her unmeasurable amln- 
tion, may be always tempted to make some enter- 
prises upon the territories of the queen of Great 
Britain and their high mightinesses, and interrupt 


the public repose and tranquillity ; for tijO preserva- 
tion of which, and the balance of Europe against 
the exorbitant power of France, the alldes engaged 
themselves in this long and burdensome war; there- 
fore the said queen of Great Britain and their 
mightinesses agree and oblige themselves not to 
enter into any negotiation or treaty of peace with 
France before it shall be yielded and stipulated by 
France, as a preliminary, that all the fortifications 
of the said town of Dunkirk, and the forts that de- 
pend upon it, be entirely demolished and rased, and 
that the port be entirely ruined and rendered im- 
practicable. 

Remarks. 

These two articles are likewise omitted in the 
barrier treaty ; whereof the first regards particularly 
the interests of the house of Austria, and the other 
about demolishing those of Great Britain. It is 
something strange that the late ministry, whose ad- 
vocates raise such a clamour about the necessity of 
recovering Spain from the house of Bourbon, should 
suffer the Dutch to strike out this article, which 1 
think clearly shows the reason why Ae States never 
troubled themselves with the thoughts of reducing 
Spain, or even recovering Milan, Naples, and Sicily 
to the emperor, but were wholly fixed upon the 
conquest of Flanders, because they had determined 
thdsc provinces as a property for themselves. 

As for the article about demolishing Dunkirk, 1 
am not at all surprised to find it struck out ; the 
destruction of that place, although it would be use- 
ful to the States, does more nearly import Britain, 
and was therefore a point that such ministers could 
more easily get over. 

The Sentiments of Prince Eogemb of Savoy, and 
of the Count de Zinzendorf, relating to the Bar- 
rier of the States General, to the Upper Quarter of 
Guelder, and to the Towns of the Electorate of 
Cologn, and of the Bishopric of Liege. 

Although the orders and instructions of the courts 
of Vienna and Barcelona upon the matters above 
mentioned do not go so far as to give directions 
for what follows ; notwithstanding the prince and 
count above menfioned, considering the present state 
of afiairs, are of the following opinion : — 

First. That the counter-project of England, relating 
to the places where the States General may put and 
kfep garrisons, ought to be followed, except Licr, 
Halle, to fortify, and the castle of Gand. Provided 
likewise that the sentiments of England be parti- 
cularly conformed to relating to Dendermonil and 
08tend,^as places in nowise belonging to the barrier, 
and which, as well as the castle of Gaud, can only 
serve to make the States General masters of the 
Low Countries, and hinder trade with England. ^ 
And as to Lier and Halle, those who are acquainted 
with the country know that these towns cannot give 
any security to the States General, but can only 
make people believe that these places being forti- 
fied would rather serve to block up Bmssqls and the 
other great cities of Brabant. 

Secondly. As to what is said in the 7t1i article of 
the counter-project tf England, relating to the aug- 
mentation of garrisons in the towns of the barrier 
m case of an open war ; this is agreeable to the opi- 
nions of the said prince and count, who think like- 
wise that there ought to be added to the eighth arti- 
cle that* no goids or merchandise should be sent 
into the towns where the States General shall have 
garrisons, nor be comprehended under the names of 
such things as the said garrisons and iortifications 
shall have need of. And to this end the aaidIHhings 
shall be inspected in those places where tliey are to 
• 2 F 2 
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pass ; as likewise the quantity shall be settled that 
the garrisons may want. 

Thirdly. As to the 9th article, relating to the go- 
vernors and commanders of those towns, forts, and 
places where the States General shall haNC their gar- 
risons, the said prince and count are of opinion that 
the said TOvernors and commanders ought to take 
an oath as well to the king of Spain as to the States 
General; but they may take a particular oath to 
the latter that they will not admit foreign tioops 
without their consent, and that they will depend 
exclusively upon the said States in whatever regards 
the military power. But, at the sainh time, they 
ought exclusively to promise the king of Spain that 
they will not intermeddle in the affairs of law, civil 
power, revenues, or any other matters, ecclesiastical 
or civil, unless at the desire of the king's othcers to 
assist them in the execution ; in which case the said 
commanders should be obliged not to refuse them. 

Fourthly. As to the lOth article, there is nothing 
to be added, unless that the States General may re- 
pair and increase the fortifications of the towns, 
places, and forts, where they shall have their garii- 
sons ; but this at their own expense. Otherwise, 
under that pretext, they might seize all the revenues 
of the country. 

Fifthly. As to the llth article, they think tfie 
States ought not to haic the revenues of the chattcl- 
lanics and dependencies of these towns and places 
W'hich are to be their barrier against France, this 
being a sort of sovereignty, and \ery prejudicial to 
the ecclesiastical and ci\il economy of the couiiti-y’. 
Bat the said prince and count are of opinion that 
the States General ought to have, for the mainte- 
nance of their garrisons and fortifications, a sum of 
money, of a million and a half or two millions of 
Horins, which they ought to receive from the King's 
odicers, who shall be ordered to pay that sum before 
any other payment. 

Sixthly. And the convention W’lych shall bo made 
on this affair between his catholic majesty and the 
States General shall be for h limited time. 

These are the utmost conditions to wliich the said 
prince and count think it possible for his catholic 
majesty to be brought; and they declare, at the 
same time, that their imperial and catholic majesAes 
will sooner abandon the Low Countries than to take 
them upon other conditions, which would he equally 
expensive, shameful, and unacceptable to them. « ' 

On tlie other side, the said prince and count arc 
persuaded that the advantages at this time yielded 
to the States General, may hereafter be verv preju- 
dicial to themselves ; forasmuch as they may put 
the people of the Spanisli Netherlands to some dan- 
gerous extremity, considering the antipathy between 
c the tivo nations ; and that extending of frontiers is 
entirely contrary to the maxims of their government. 

As to the upper quarter of Guelder, the said 
prince and count are of opinion that the States Ge- 
neral may be allowed the power of putting in garri- 
sons intoFenlb, Rureraond, and Steifenswaert, with 
orders to furpish the said States with the revenues 
of the country, which amount to one hundred thou- 
sand florins. • 

As to Bonne belonging to the electorate of Co- 
logn, Liege and Huy to the bishopric of Liege, it i^ 
to be understood that, these being imperial towns, it 
does not depend upon the emperor to consent that 
foreign garrisons should be placed in them upon any 
pretence whatsoever. But, whcreail' the States Ge- 
neral demand them only for their security, it is pro- 
posed to place in those towns a garrison of imperial 
troo]>§^of whom the States may be in no suspicion, 
as they might be of a gajrison of an elector who 


might possibly have iPws opposite to their interests. 
But this is proposed only in case that it shall not be 
thought more proper to rase one or other of the said 
towns. 

The Representation of the English Merchants at 
Bruges^ relating to the Bafricr Treaty. 

David White, and other Merchants, her Majesty’s 

Subjects, residing at Bruges and other Towns in 

Flanders, crave leave humbly to represent ; 

That whereas the cities of Lisle, Tournay, Menin, 
Douay, and other new conquests in Flanders and 
Artois, taken from the French this -war by the united 
forces of lier majesty and her allies, are now become 
entirely under the government of the States General, 
and that we, her majesty's subjects, may be made 
liable to such duties and impositions on trade as the 
said States Geucf^l shall think fit to impose on us : 
we humbly hope and conceive that it is her majesty's 
intention and design that the trade of her dominions 
and subjects, which is carried on W'ith these new 
conquests, may be on an equal foot with that of the 
subjects and dominions of the States General, and 
not be liable to any new duty when transported 
from the Sj>aiiish Netherlands to the said new con- 
quests, as, to our great surprise, is exacted from us 
on the following goods, viz. butter, tallow, salmon, 
hides, beef, and all other products of her majesty's 
dominions which we import at Ostend and there pay 
the duty of entry to the king of Spain, and eouse- 
scqucntly ought not to be liable to any new duty 
when tliey carry the same goods ami all others from 
their dominions by a free pass or transire to the said 
new conquests: and we arc under apprehension 
that if the said new conquests be settled or given 
entirely into the possession of the States General for 
their barrier (as we are made to believe, by a treaty 
lately made by h"r majest}’8 ambassador, the lord 
viscount Towusheud, at the Hague), that the Slates 
General may also soon declare all goods and mer- 
chandises, which are contraband in their pro^inces, 
40 be also contraband or prohibited in these new 
conquests or new banier, by which her inajestj’s 
subjects will be deprived of the sale and consumption 
of the following products of her majesty’s doiniuions, 
which are and have long been declared contraband 
in the United Provinces, such as English and Scotch 
salt, malt spirits, or corn brandy, and all other sorts 
of distilled English spirits, v^alc and rape oil, &c. 

It is therefore hudibly conceived that her majesty, 
out of her great care and gracious concern for the 
benefit of her subjects and dominions, may be pleased 
to direct, by a treaty of commerce or some other 
way, that their trade may be put on an equal foot 
in all the Spsinish Netherlands and the new con- 
quests of barrier with the subjects of Holland, by 
paying no other duty than that of importation to the 
king of Spain ; and by a provisioia that no product 
of her majesty’s dominions shall ever be declared 
contraband in these Lew conqi^ests, except such 
goods as were esteemed contraband before the death 
of Charles 11. king of Spain. And it is also humbly 
prayed that the product and manufacture of the 
new conquests may he also exported without paying 
any new duty beside that of exportation at Ostend, 
which was always paid to the king of Spain; it 
being impossible for any nation in Europe to assort 
an entire cargo for the Spanish West Indies without 
a considerable quantity of several of the manufac- 
tires of Lisle; such as caradoros, cajanti picoses, 
boratten, and many other goods. 

The chief things to be demanded of France are to 
be exempted from tonnage, to have a liberty of im- 
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porting herrings and all other fl|h to France on the 
same terms as the Dutch do, and as was agreed by 
them at the treaty of commerce immediately after 
the treaty of peace at llyswick. The enlarging her 
majesty's plantations in America, &c., is naturally 
recommended. 

AN Ai>l’ENDfti TO THE 

CONDUCT OF THE ALLIES;* 

AND ADDITIONAL KI3MARKS ON TUB UARHIBK 
TttUAT'Y. 


Nihil esl aliud in fiBderu, nisi ut pia et irtcrna pax sit. 

CicEiio. pro C> BallM). 


Jan. 16, 1712-13. 

I BEGIN to think that, though perliaps there may be 
several very exact maps of Great .Britain to be had 
at the shops in Amsterdam or the Hague ; and some 
shining genii in that country can, it may be, look 
out the most remarkable places in our island, es- 
pecially those upon the sca-coast or near it, as 
Portsmouth, (yhatham, Torbay, and the like; yet 
it is highly necessary that *'Chainberl:iine’s Present 
State,*’ or some other good book of that sort, were 
carefully translated into Dutch, in mum illustHssi- 
niorum ordlnumt or with any other sounding and 
pompous title, only signifying that it was done for 
the use of our good allies, and to set them right in 
the nature of our government, constitution, and 
laws, with which they do not appear to be so well 
acquainted as might be expected. I am sensible 
that, as things now stand, if a manifesto or memorial 
ahould be sent them, humbly representing to their 
high inighlinesscs that Great Britain is an inde- 
pendent monarchy, governed by its own laws; that 
the queen is supreme over all orders of the realm ; 
tlial no other prince, prelate, state, or potentate, has 
or ought to have any authority and jurisdiction over 
us; that where the queen, lords, and commons 
solemnly consent, it is a law ; and where the collec- 
tive body of the people agree, it is the sense of th^ 
nation ; that the making war and peace is the pre- 
rogative of the crown ; and that all alliances arc to 
be observed only so far as they answer the ends for 
which they were made : in such a case it is not un- 
likely but the Amsterdam Gazette, or some other 
paper in the Seven Provinces, would immediately 
answer all this by publicly protesting that it came 
from the Jacobites and Frenchified highfiiers, and 
therefore ought not to be admitted as genuine : for 
of late that celebrated writer and two or three of his 
seconds have undertaken to tell us poor Britons 
who are our best subjects, and how we ought to 
behave ourselves toward our allies. So that in this 
unhai)py juncture I do hot see when we shall come 
to a right understanding. On the other hand, sup- 
pose we agreed to give them the precedence and left 
the first proposal for overtures of accommodation to 
their management ; this perliaps might quickly bring 
118 to be better acquainted. Let them therefore lay 
aside all clumsy pretences to address; tell us no 
more of former battles, sieges, and glories ; nor make 
love to U 9 in prose, and extol our beauty, our fortune, 
and their own passion for ue, to the stars ; but let 
them come roundly to the business, and in plain 
terms give us to understand that they will not re- 
cognise any other government in Great Britain but 
Wliiggarchy only ; that they treated with ua as such, 

* 1 gave the Examiner a hint about this prorogation ; to 
prniM! the queen for her tenderness to th« Dutch. Iq giving them 
still more time to submit. It suited the occasion at preaent.*- 
Jounal to SkeUa, Jan. 15, 1712*13. 


and are not obliged to acknowledge a usurped 
power called a monarchy, to which they are utter 
strangei-s; that they have a just demand upon us 
ever since tlic Revolution, which is a jfrccedent for 
their interposing whenever popery and arbitrary 
power are coming in upon us, which at present they 
are informed by their friends is our case ; and be- 
sides, they are advised by able counsel that we are 
only tenants for life, and they, being mdhtioued in 
the entail, are obliged to have a watchful eye over 
us, and to see that neither waste nor dilapidation be 
done upon the premises. If all this be not the case, 
and a true state of the controversy, as 1 heartily 
hope it is not, I leave any rational creature, pick 
him where you -^lyill between the Danube and Gan- 
ges, to judge of the following remonstrance. 

A war is undertaken by several potentates in con- 
junction, upon certain causes and conditions plainly 
expressed in a writing called “The Grand Alliance.** 
This war is carried on with success ; the enemy ofiers 
to treat, and proposes to satisfy all the just demands 
of the several parties engaged against them. Great 
Britain makes her claim, so docs Portugal, and both 
are fully satisfied. The Dutch produce their barrier 
of Gertruydenberg, and are assured they shall have 
it except two or three places at most. Savoy and 
Prussia have more than ever they asked. Only 
the emperor will have all Spain, contrary to the 
reasons upon which his brother’s renunciation was 
founded, and in direct violation of a fundamental 
maxim, ** the balance of power, ** so that ho would 
involve us ill a second war and a new grand alii- 
ance** under pretence of observing the old one. This, 
in short, is the case ; and yet after all the bloodshed, 
expense, and labour to compass these great ends, 
though her Britannic majesty finds by expciience 
that every potentate in the grand alliance except 
herself has actually broke it every year ; though she 
stands possessed of an undoubied right to make 
peace and war; though she has procured for her 
allies all that she was obliged to by treaty ; though 
her two houses of parliament humbly entreat her to 
finish the great work though her people ivith one 
voice admire and congratulate the wise steps she has 
taken, and cry aloud to her to defer their happiness 
no longer ; though some of the allies and one or two 
of ^ the provinces have declared for peace, and her 
majesty’s domestic enemies dread it as the utter 
^ownfal of their faction ; yet still the blessing de- 
pends, and expectation is our lot. The menacing 
pensionary has scruples ; he desires time to look out 
for something to demand ; there are a dozen or two 
of petty princes who want silk stockings, and lace 
round \hcir hats; we must stay till the second part 
of Denain comes upon the stage, and squire South 
promises to go directly to JMadrid the next time we 
show him the way thither. • 

Her majesty is all goodness and tenderness to her 
people and her allies. A brighter example of piety 
could not adorn the life of her royal graudfiitber, 
whose solemn anniversary we must shortly celebrate. 
She has now prorogued the best parliament that ever 
assembled in her reign, and respited her own glory 
and the wishes, prayers, and wants Sf her people, 
only to give somC of her allies an opportunity to 
tbdnk of the returns they owe her, and try if there 
be such things as gratitude, justice, or humanity in 
Europe. This conduct of her majesty is without 
parallel. Never was so great a condescension made 
to the unreasonable clamours of an insolent faction, 
now dwfndled into the most contemptible circum- 
stances. It is certainly high time they should begin 
to meditate other measures, unless they vainly ima- 
gine the government must part with botMtB attri- 
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butes of mercy and justice till they are pleased to be 
dutiful and obedient. What ill-grounded hopes and 
expectations they have underhand administered to 
any of the allies is not worth my while to inquire, 
since, whatever they are, they must come attended 
with the blackest treason and ingratitude. The 
Dutch have the least reason in the world to rely on 
such a broken reed ; and after having solemnly pro- 
mised to Conform themselves to her majesty's wisdom 
and depend on her conduct, which is the language 
of their latest professions, such clandestine manage- 
ment would fully deserve all those appellations with 
which the writings of the Whigs are so richly em- 
bellished. * 

After all, when her majesty and her subjects have 
waited one period more, and affixed a new date to 
their wishes and their patience ; since peace is tlie only 
end of every alliance, and since all that we fought 
for is yielded up by the enemy, in justice to her pre- 
rogative, to her parliament and her people, the de- 
sirable blessing will no doubt be reached out to us ; 
our happiness will not be put off till they who have 
ill-will at us can find time and power to prevent it. 
All that a stubborn ally can then expect is time to 
come in and accept those terms which himself once 
thought reasonable. The present age will soon taste 
the sweets of such conduct, and posterity as highly ap- 
plaud it. Only they who now rail and calumniate will 
do so still, and who are disposed to give everything the 
same treatment which makes for our safety and wel- 
fare, and spoils their game of disorder and con- 
fusion. 

It is true the present stagnation of affairs is ac- 
counted for another way, and the party give out that 
France begins to draw back and would explain 
several articles upon us ; but the authors of this for- 
gery know very well I do not miscal it, and are con- 
scious to the criminal reasons why it is with so 
much industry bandied about. France rather en- 
larges her offers than abates or recedes from them, 
so happy are we in finding our mo^t inveterate and 
ungenerous enemies within our own bowels ! The 
'Whigs, according to custom,*may chuckle and solace 
themselves with the visionary hopes of coming mis- 
chief ; and imagine they are gro^vn formidable be- 
cause they are to be humoured in their extravagan- 
cies and to be paid for their per^'ersencss. Let them 
go on to glory in their projected schemes of govern- 
ment, and the blessed effects they have produced ip 
the world. It was not enough for them to make 
obedience the duty of the sovereign, but this obedi- 
ence must at length be made passive ; and that non- 
resistance may not wholly vanish from among the 
virtues, since the subject is weary of it, they would 
fairly make it over to their monarch. The compact 
between prince and people is supposed to be mutual; 
«but grand alliances are, it seems, of another nature : 
a failure in one party does not disengage the rest ; 
they are tied up and entangled so long as any one 
confederate adheres to the negative, and we are not 
allowed to make use of the Polish argument and 
plead non ioq^tur. But these artifices are too thin 
to hold; they are the cobwebs which the faction 
have spun oun of the last dregs of their poison, made 
to be swept away with the unnefiessary animals who 
contrived them. Their tyranny is at an end, and 
their ruin very near ; I can only advise them to be-^ 
come their fall, like Caesar, and **die with de- 
cency.” 


THE HISTORY 

OF THE FOUR LAST YEARS OF 
QUEEN ANNE. 

ADVEBTISEHEKT. 

Tnx ** History of tho Four Last Years of the Queen" has been 
unaccountably decried, though a \rork of undoubted merit. It 
has even been su^mosed to be spurious, though every paragraph 
it contains is a sumciont voucher for its authenticity. It is re* 
peatedly mentioned by our author in various naru of his writ- 
ings.* He has called it ** his grand business and thought it 

BKST WORK HK HAD XVRB WHnTKN." As far ttS it OR- 
tends. it is indeed a masterly performance; and will be deemed 
a valuable acquisition to future historians. Deriving his in- 
telligence. at that remarkable era. from the fountain-head. Swift 
could not be mistaken in the facts which lie relates. He had 
ready access to every requisite source of inform.’ition. and his 
manly fortitude must have placed liim far above the necessity 
of wilftil miarepresentatlou. Professedly an advocate for the 
Tories, to the whigs^he was an avowed, a formidable opponent. 
In his Journal to Stella (the more valuable for discovering his 
unreserved sentiments) he frequently laments the necessity of 
displacing the duke of Marlborough ; and declares, though he 
loved not the man, he had prevented many hard things lieing 
said against him. And the favours he obtsiined from tho 
miuistry for the men of wit among tho adverse party are too 
notorious to be enlarged on.* 

His earnestness to cummuuicate this histony to the public is 
evident iu many of his letters. In 173A, it was actually intended 
for tho press i and in April, 1738. the dean expressed Itis dis- 
satisfaction at the publication being so long delayed. Wliatevcr 
motives might have then existed for such delay, whether ten- 
derness to living characters, or more prudential reasons, a 
perioil of forty years must totally have removed them, 'llie 
rage of party is subsided ; and we may be allowed to contem- 
plate the reign of Anne os impartially as that of Elizabeth. 

At length this history was committed to the press in the year 
1738,** under the ccniure, it may be said, of its own editor; in 
justice to whom, however we mav differ iu opinion concerning 
Dr. Swift's candour, the editor^s advertisement is preserved 
entire. Iu Uie same year also it met with some severe stric- 
tures from another writer.* These we shall give too in his own 
words ; and then fairly submit " 'llie History of the Four Last 
Years of the Queen" to the judgment of the public 

"These characters, and the history from whence they have 
been extracted, may serve as a striking example of the melan- 
choly effects of prejudice and party zeal ; a zeal which, whilst 
it comipte the heart, vitiates the understanding itself, aud 
could mislead a writer of so penetrating a genius as Dr. Swift 
to imagine that posterity would accent satire in tho place of 
nistory, and would read with siitisniction a performance in 
which the courage and military skill of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough are called in question. The real character of these great 
men was not wliat the low idolatry of the one faction ur the ma- 
lignity of the other would represent it. They were men nhu. 
with great virtues and great talents, mixed with sdme human 
infirmities, did their country much service and honour. Tlieir 
talents were a public benefit, their failings such us only affected 
their private cnaracter. Tlie display of this mixture find been 
a very proper task tor ui; imp^ial historian ; aud had proved 
equally agreeable and instructive to the reader iu such bauds. 
But these characters befno us have all the signs of being writ- 
ten. as Tacitus calls it. recentibut udiis. In all other respects 
the piece seems to be a work not unworthy of its author. A 
clear and strong, though not an elevated style ; an entire free- 
dom from every sort of afTeeted ornament ; a peculiar happiness 
of putting those ho would satirize iu the most odious ami con- 
temptible light, without seeming directly to intend it: tliese 
are the characteristics of all .Swift’s works ; and they appear as 
strongly in this as in any of them. It fiicre bo anything differ- 
ent in this performance from the manner of his works piuilished 
in his lifetime, it is, that the style is in this thrown something 
more backwards, and has a a«ore antique cast. This probably 
he did designedly, os he might think it gave a greater dignity 
to the work. Ho liad a strong prejudice in fkvour of the lan- 
guage os it was in queen Elizabeth's reign; and berated the 


• See Dr. Swift's preface to the History; and see also parti 
cularly sir Tliomas Ilanmor's very hotiourdble testimony ; who, 
having perused the manuscript, returned it with a very few ob- 
servations, " which," he say^ were as many as I could seo 
occasion for ; though, 1 do assure you, 1 read with the same 
strictness and ill-nature as in tlie former part." 

s Joamal to Stella. Feb. 87, 1710-11. 

• See the dean’s prefiice. 

* PrixUb^ for A. Millar ; and in 1787, It was first inserted by 
Mr. Tonson in an edition of the dean's works. 

* The compiler of Uie Annual Begistor, 1758. 
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stvlo of the autliora of that time a little above its real value. 
Their stylo was indccil sufficiently bold and uer\'ous, but defi- 
cient in grace and elegance.” 

March 25. 1775. 

AirVERTISEMENT 
Prefixed to the Edition of 1758. 

Thus the loDg-wished for History of the F^ur 
Last Years of the* Queen’s Reign” is at length 
brought to liglit, in spit^* of all attempts to sup- 
press it ! 

As this publication is not made under the sanc- 
tion of the name or names which the author and 
the world had a right to expect, it is fit some ac- 
count of the work's appearing in this manner should 
be here given. 

Long before the dean's apparent decline some of 
his intimate friends with concern foresaw the im- 
pending fate of his fortune and his works. To this 
it is owing that these sheets, 'which the world now 
despaired of ever seeing, are rescuA^d from obscurity, 
perhaps from destruction. 

For this the public is indebted to a gentleman, 
now in Ireland, of the greatest probity and worth, 
with whom the dean long lived in perfect intimacy. 
To this gentleman's hands the dean entrusted a copy 
of his Ilistogr, desiring him to peruse and give his 
judgment of it, with the last corrections and amend- 
ments the author had given it, in his own hand. 

His friend read, admired, and approved. And 
from a dread of so valuable and so interesting a 
work's being by any accident lost or effaced, as was 
probable by its not being intended to be published 
in the author's lifetime, he resolved to keep this 
copy till the author should press^him for it ; but 
with a determined purpose it should never see the 
light while there were any hopes of the author's 
own copy being published or even preserved. 

This resolution he inviolably kept till he and the 
world had full assurance that the dean’s executors, 
or those into whose hands the original copy fell, 
were so far from intending to publish it that it was 
actually suppressed, perhaps destroyed. 

Then he thought himself not only at liberty, but 
judged it his duty to his departed friend and to thf 
public, to let this copy, which he had now kept many 
years most secretly, see the light. 

Thus it has at length fallen into the hands of a 
person who publishes it for the satisfaction of the 
public, abstracted from all private regards ; which 
are never to be permitted to come into competition 
with the common good. 

Every judicious eye ^ill see that the author of 
these sheets wrote with strong passions, but with 
stronger prepossessions and prejudices in favour of a 
party. These, it may be imagined, the editor in 
some measure may have adopted, and published this 
work as a kind of support of that party or some sur- 
viving remnant thereof. 

It is but just to undeceive the reader and inform 
him from what kind of hand he has received this 
work. A man may regard a good piece of painting, 
while he despises the subject : if the subject be ever 
so despicable the masterly strokes of the painter may 
demand our admiration, while he in other respects 
is entitled to no portion of our regard. 

Ill poetry we carry our admiration still further ; 
and like the poet while we actually contemn the ^ 
man. Historians share the like fate ; hence some, 
who have uo regard to propriety or truth, are yet 
admired for diction, style, manner, and the like. 

The editor considers this work in another light: 
he long knew the author, and was no stiiinger to his 
politics, connexions, tendencies, passion^, and the 
whole economy of his life. Ho has long been hardily 


singular in condemning this great man’s conduct 
amid the admiring multitude ; nor ever could have 
thought of making an interest in a man whose prin- 
ciples and manners he could by no rule^f reason or 
honour approve, however he might have admired his 
wit and parts. 

Such was judged the disposition of the man whose 
history of the most interesting period of time in ihe 
annals of Britain is now herein offered to the reader. 
He may well ask from what motives t Tne answer 
is easily, simply given. 

The causes assigned for delaying the publication 
of this history were principally these : That the 
manuscript fijll into the hands of men who, whatever 
they might have been by the generality deemed, 
were by the dean believed to be of his party ; though 
they did not, after his death, judge it prudent to 
avow his principles more than to deny them in his 
lifetime. These men, having got their beavers, 
tobacco-boxes, and other trifling remembrances of 
former friendship, by the dean's will, did not choose 
publicly to avow principles that had marred their 
friend's promotion and might probably put a stop to 
theirs ; therefore, they gave the inquisitive world to 
understand that there was something too strong 
against many great men, as well as the succeeding 
system of public affairs in general, in the dean's 
History of the Four Last Years of the Queen's 
RMgn, to admit of a publication in our times ; and 
with this poor insinuation excused themselves, and 
satisfied the weakly wcll-affccted in suppressing the 
manifestation of displeasing truths, of however great 
importance to society. 

This manuscript has now fallen into the hands of 
a man who never could associate with, or even ap- 
prove, any of the parties or factions that have differ- 
ently distracted, it might be said disgraced, these 
kingdoms ; because he has as yet known none whose 
motives or rules of action were truth and the public 
good alone ; of one who judges that perjured magis- 
trates of all denominations, and their most exalted 
minions, may be«exposed, deprived, or cut off by the 
fundamental laws of his country; and who, upon 
these principles, from nis heart approves and glories 
in the virtues of his predecessors, who revived the 
true spirit of the British polity in laying aside a 
priest-ridden, a hen-pecked, tyrannical tool, who had 
ovc:turncd the political constitution of his country, 
and in reinstituting the dissolved body politic by a 
•evolution, supported by the hiws of nature and the 
realm, as the only means of preserving the natural 
and legal, the civil and religious liberties of the 
members of the commonwealth. 

Truth, iu this man's estimation, can hurt no good 
cause. And falsehood and fraud, in religion and 
politics, arc ever to be detected, to be exploded. 

Insinuations that this history contained some- 
thing injurious to the present establishment, and 
therefore necessary to be suppressed, serve better ihe 
purjioscs of mistaken or insidious roalecontents than 
the real publication can. And if anytlviog were by 
this or any other history to dc sl^owii essentially 
erroneous in our politics, who that call! himself a 
Briton can be deemed such an impiQj^s slave as to 
conceal the deslijictive evilt The editor of this 
work disdains and abliors the senile thought, and 
wishes to Live no longer tlian he dares to think, 
speak, write, and in all things to act worthy of a 
Briton. 

From this regard to truth and to his country, the 
editor o( this History was glad of an opportunity of 
rescuing such a writing from those who meant to 
suppress it : the common cause, in his estimation, 
required and demanded it should bo done, and the 
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sooner it is published, he judged, the better ; for if , 
the conduct of the queen and her ministers does not , 
deserve the obloquy that has been long industriously ' 
cast upon it/ what is more just than to vindicate It t 
what more reasonable than that this should be done 
while living witnesses may yet be called to prove or 
disprove the several allegations and assertions ; since 
in a few years more such witnesses may be as much 
wanting at to prevent a canonization, which is there- 
fore prudently procrastinated for above an agel Let 
us then coolly hear what is to be said on this side 
^the question, and judge like Britons. 

The editor would not be thought to justify the au- 
thor of this History in all points, or even to attempt 
to acquit him of unbecoming prejudices and parti- 
ality : without being deeply versed in history or 
politics, he can see his author in many instances 
blinded with passions that disgrace the historian, 
and blending with phrases worthy of a Caesar or a 
Cicero, expressions not to be justified by truth, rea- 
son, or common sense ; yet think him a most power- 
ful orator and a great historian. 

No unprejudiced person will blame the dean for 
doing all that is consistent with truth and decency 
to vindicate the government of the queen, and to 
exculpate the conduct of her ministers .and her lust 
general ; all good men would rejoice at such a vin- 
dication. But if he meant no more than this, l\|s 
work would ill deserve the title of history. • That he 
generally tells truth, and founds his most material 
assertions upon facts, will I think he found ery evi- 
dent. But there is room to suspect that while he 
tells no more than the truth he docs not tell the 
whole truth. However, he makes it very clear that 
the queen's allies, especially our worthy friends the 
Dutch, were much to blame f jr the now generally 
condemned conduct of the queen with regard to the 
prosecution of the war and the bringing about the 
peace. 

The author's drawings of characters are confess- 
edly partial ; for he tells us openly he means not to 
give characters entire, hut such parfs of each man's 
particular passions, acquirements, and habits, as he 
was most likely to transfer into his political schemes. 
What writing, what sentence, what character, can 
stand this torture 1 What extreme ‘perversion may 
not, let me say does not, this produce 1 Yet thus 
does he choose to treat all men that were not 
favourers of the latest measures of the queen, when 
the best that has been said for her shows no mord 
than that she was blindfolded and held in leading- 
strings by her ministers. 

He does not spare a man confessed by all the 
world to have discharged the duties of his function 
like a soldier, like a hero; but charges prince 
Eugene with raising and keeping up a most horrible 
mob with intent to assassinate Harley. For all 
which odious charges he offers not one individual 
point of pro jf. 

He is not content with laying open again the 
many faults already publicly proved upon the late 
duke of Mqj-lborough ; but insinuates a new crime 
by seeming to attempt to acquit him of aspiring at 
the throne, ^ut this is done in a manner peculiar 
to this author. • 

On the other hand he extols the ministers and 
minions of the queen in tlie highest terms; and 
while be robs their antagonists of every good quality, 
generally gives those wisdom and every virtue that 
can adorn human nature. « 

He is not ashamed to attempt to justify ^hat all 
thinking good men must condemn, the queen’s 
making twelve peers at once to serve a particular 
turn. 


THE FOUR 

All these may be ascribed to the strength of his 
passions, and to the prejudices early imbibed in 
favour of his indulgent royal mistress and her 
favourites and servants. The judicious will look 
through the elegant clothing, and dispassionately 
consider these as more human errors to which no 
well-informed mind can assent. The editor tliinks 
himself bound to protest ^against them. 

He makes a few lapses on the other side, without 
being as clear as an impartial historian would choose 
to appear. He more than hints at the queen's dis- 
pleasure at its being moved in parliament that the 
prince elector should be invited to reside in Eng- 
land, to whose crown he was by law declared pre- 
sumptive heir ; but is always open upon the queen's 
insisting on the pretender’s being sent out of 
Franco. — It is easy to see how incompatible these 
things appear ; nothyig could tend more to secure 
the Hanover succession and to enlarge its benetils 
to Britain than thfe bringing over the successor, who 
should in every country be well instructed in the 
language, customs, manners, religion, and laws of 
his future subjects, before he comes to hold the 
reins of government. And our author does not 
take the proper care to inform us how far the 
French thought fit to comply with banisliiiig the 
pretender their dominions ; since many still live in 
doubt tliat if he was sent out of France he was sent 
into England. 

Bill there is one expression of our author too per- 
verse, too grossly abused, to admit of any apology, ot 
any palliation. It is not to be supposed that he 
was ignorant of any word in the English language ; 
and least of all ican be supposed ignorant of the 
meaning of a word 'which, had it been ever so 
doubtful before, had a certain meaning impressed 
upon it by the authority of parliament of which no 
sensible subject can be ignorant. 

Notwithstavding this, where our author speaks of 
the late king James he calls him the abdicated kingy 
and gives the same epithet even to his family. 
Though this weak, ill-advised, and ill-fated prince 
in every sense of the word with Romans and Eng- 
lish, and to all intents and purposes, abdicafedy yet 
can he in no sense be called abdicated; unless the 
people’s asserting their rights and defending them- 
selves against a king who broke his compact with 
his subjects and overturned their govenimciit can 
be called abdicatimi in them ; which no man in his 
senses can be hardy enough to support upon any 
principle of reason qr thc^laws of England. Let 
the reader judge which this is most likely to be, 
error or design. 

These exceptions the editor thought himself 
bound to make to some parts of this work, to keep 
clear of the disagreeable imputations of being of a 
party of whatsoever denomination, in opposition to 
truth and the rights and liberties of the subject. 

These laid aside, the work will be found to have 
many beauties, many excellencies. Some have of 
late affected to deprcciatf this history, from an insi- 
nuation made only since the author's death, to wit, 
that he was never admitted into the secrets of the 
administration, but made to believe he was a con- 
fident, only to engage him in the list of the minis- 
terial writers of tliat reign. 

* The falsehood of this will readily appear upon 
perusal of this work. This shows he knew the 
most secret springs of every movement in the whole 
complicated machine ; that he states facts too well 
known to be contested, in elegant simplicity, and 
reasons upon them with the talents of the greatest 
historian ; and thus makes a history composed 
rather of negotiations than actions most entertain- 
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Ing, affecting, and interesting, instead of being, as 
might be expected, heavy, dull, and disagreeable. 

It is now fit to apologize for some errors which 
the judicious must discover upon a perusal of this 
work. It is for this among other reasons much to 
be lamented that this History was not published 
under the author's own inspection. It is next to 
impossible to copy or prinCi»any work without faults ; 
and most so where the author's eye is wanting. 

It is not to be imagined that even our author, 
however accurate, however great, was yet strictly 
and perfectly correct in his writings. Yet where 
some seeming inaccuracies in style or expression 
have been discovered, the deference due to the au- 
thor made any alteration too presumptuous a task 
for the editor. Tlicse are thcn‘fore left to the 
amending hand of every sensible and polite reader. 

THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

Having written the following History at Windsor 
in the happy reign of her majesty queen Anne, of 
ever glorious, blessed, and immortal memory, I re- 
solved to publish it for the satisfaction of my fcllow- 
aubjecls, in the year 1713: being under a neces- 
sity of going"* to Ireland to take possession of the 
deanery of St. rairick’s, Dublin, 1 left the original 
with the ministers, and having stayed in that king- 
dom not above a fortnight, I found at my return 
that my lord-treasurer Oxfcml, and the secretary my 
lord Bolingbroke, who were then unhappily upon 
very ill terms with eaeli other, could not agree upon 
publishing it without some alterations which I 
would not submit to. Whereupoti I kept it by me 
until her majesty's death, w’hicli happened about a 
year after. 

I liavc ever since preserved the original verj^ 
safely, too well knowing what a turn the world 
would take upon the German family'ti succeeding to 
the crown; which indeed was their undoubted 
right, having been established solemnly by the act of 
an undisputed parliament, brought into the house of 
commons by Mr. Harley, w'ho was then speaker. 

But, as 1 have said in another discourse, it wts 
very well understood some years before her majes- 
ty’s death how the new king Avould act immediately 
upon his entrance in the choice of those (and those 
alone) Avhora he resolved to trust, and consequently 
what reports Avould industriously be raised as well 
as spread, to expose the proceedings of her majesty 
herself, as well as of her servants, who have been 
ever since blasted as enemies to the present esta- 
blishment by the most ignorant and malicious among 
mankind. 

Therefore, as it was my lot to have been daily 
conversant with the persons then in pOAver ; never 
absent in times of business or conversation until a 
few Aveekfl before her majesty's death ; and a avU- 
iicss of almost every stop they made in the course of 
their administration ; I must have been very unfor- 
tunate not to be better inlbrmod than those misera- 
ble pamjihleteers or their patrons could pretend to. 
At the same time I freely confess it appeared neces- 
sary as Avell as natural, upon such a mighty change 
as the death of a sovereign, that those who Avere to 
be in power upon tlie succession, and resolved to 
act in every part by a direct contrary s}stem of poll? 
tics, sliould load their predecessors with as much 
infamy as the moat inveterate malice and envy could 
suggest, or the most stupid ignorance and credulity 
in their underlings could SAvnilow. 

Therefore, as 1 pretend to wiite wdlh the utmost 
impartiality the following History of tlic Four Last 
Years of her Majesty's Reign, in order to undeceive 


prejudiced persons at present as well as posterity, 
I am persuaded in my oavii mind, as likewise by the 
advice of my oldest and wisest friends, that 1 am 
doing my duty to God and man by enueaA'ouring to 
set future ages right in their judgment of that happy 
reign ; and as a faithful historian 1 cannot suffer 
falbehoods to run on any longer, not only against all 
appearance of truth as Avell as probability, but even 
against those hapjjy events whicli owe tlilir success 
to the very measures then fixed in the general 
peace. 

The materials of this history, beside what I have 
already mentioned, — I mean the confidence reposed 
in me for those four years by the chief persons in 
power, — were extracted out of many hundred letters 
written by cur ambassadora abroad, and from the 
answers as avcII as instructions sent them by tour 
sccrctat ics of state, or by the first minister the earl 
of Oxford. The former w'cre all originals, and the 
latter copies entered into books in the secretaries' 
office, out of both Avhich I collected all that 1 thought 
convenient ; not tu mention seAeral memorials ghen 
me by the ministers at home. Further, I Avas a con- 
stant witness and observer of all that passed, and en- 
tcreil every particular of any consequence upon 
paper. 

I was so far from having any obligation to the 
ctown, that, on the contrary, her majesty issued a 
proclamation offering three himdrcil pounds to any 
perNori Avho would disco\er the author of a certain 
short treatise f Public Spirit of the Whigs J, Avhich 
the queen well knew to have been written by me, I 
never received one sliilling from the minister, or any 
other present except tliat of a few books ; nor did I 
Avant their assistance to support me, I A^ery often 
dined indeed with the treasurer and secretary ; but 
in those days tliat was not reckoned a bribe, what- 
ever it may haA’^c been at any time since. I abso- 
lutely refused to be chaplain to the lord-treasurer, 
because I thought it Avoidd ill become me to be in a 
state of dependtyice. 

I say this to sh.OAv that I had no other bias than 
my own opinion of persons and affairs. I preser\ed 
seA'eral of the opposite party in their employments 
who were perstyis of wit and learning, particularly 
Mr. Addison and Mr. Congreve, neither of Avhom 
Avere ever in any danger from the treasurer, Avho 
much esteemed them both ; and by his lordship’s 
^commands 1 brought the latter to dine with him. 
Mr. Steele might have been safe enough if his con- 
tinually repeated indiscretions, and a zeal mingled 
Avith scurrilities, had not forfeited all title to 
lenity. 

I know very Avell the numberless prejudices of 
weak and deceived people, as Avell as the malire of 
those Avho, to serve their own interest or ainbilicn, 
liaA’c east off all religion, morality, justice, and coqj- 
moil decency. Uow’cvcr, although pcrliaps I may 
not be believed in the present age, jet I hope to he 
80 ill the next by all Avho Avill bear any regard for 
the honour and liberty of England, if cither of these 
shall then subsist or not. * • 

1 have no interest or inclination to palliate the 
mistakes, or omissions, or want of st^dincss, or un- 
happy luisuudcrsTandiiigs, among a few of those who 
then presided in affairs. 

Nothing is more common than the virulence of 
superficial and ill-informed writers against the con- 
duct of those Avho are noAV calletl prime ministers ; 
and since factions appear at present to be at a greater 
heiglit*thaii in any former times, although per- 
haps not so equally poised, it may probably concern 
those Avho are now in their height, if they have any 
regard to their own memories in- future ages, to be 
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less warm against others who humbly differ from 
them in some state opinions. Old persons remem- 
ber, at leasj, by tradition, the horrible prejudices 
that prevailed against the first earl of Clarendon, 
whose character as it now stands might be a pattern 
for all ministers ; although even bishop Burnet of 
Sarum, whose principles, veracity, and manner of 
writing are so little esteemed upon many accounts, 
has been af the pains to vindicate him. 

Upon that irreparable breach between the trea- 
surer and secretary Bolingbroke, after my utmost 
endeavours for above hvo years to reconcile them, I 
retired to a friend in Berkshire, where I stayed until 
her majesty's death, and then immediately returned 
to my station in Dublin, where I continued about 
twelve years without once seeing Etigland. I there 
oftoiL reviewed the following Memoirs, neither 
changing nor adding further than by correcting the 
style ; and if 1 have been guilty of any mistakes, 
they must be of small moment ; for it was hardly 
possible 1 could be wrong informed with all the ad- 
vantages I have already mentioned. 

I shall not be very uneasy under the obloquy that 
may perhaps be cast upon me by the violent leaders 
and followers of the present prevailing party. And 
yet I cannot find the least inconsistence with con- 
science or honour, upon the death of so excellent a 
princess as her late majesty, for a wise and good 
man to submit, with a true and loyal heart, to her 
lawful protestant successor, whose hereditary title 
was confirmed by the queen and both houses of par- 
liament with the greatest unanimity, after it had 
been made an article in the treaty that every prince 
in our alliance should be a guarantee of that succes- 
sion. Nay, I will venture to go one step further ; 
that if tltc negotiators of that peace had been chosen 
out of the most professed zealots for the interest of 
the Hanover family, they could not have bound up 
the French king or the Hollanders more strictly 
than the queen’s plenipotentiaries did in confirming 
the present succession ; which was ip them so much 
a greater mark of virtue and loyalty, because they 
perfectly well knew that thejf should never receive 
the least mark of favour when the succession had 
takqn place. ^ 

BOOK THE FIRST. 

I pnoposB to give the public an account of the most 
important affairs at home during the last session of J 
parliament, as well as of our negotiations of peace * 
abroad, not only during that period but some time 
before and since. 1 shall relate the chief matters 
transacted by both houses in that session, and die- 
cover the designs carried on by the heads of a dis- 
contented party, not only against the ministry, but 
in some manner against the crown itself : I likewise 
shall state the debts of the nation ; show by what 
mismanagement, and to serve what purposes, they 
were at first contracted ; by what negligence or cor- 
ruption they have so prodigiously grown ; and what 
methods have since been taken to provide not only 
for their paymefit, but to prevent the like mischief 
for the time tojgome. Although, in an age like ours, 

1 can expect very few impartial readers, yet I shall 
strictly follow truth, or what reasonably appeared 
to me to be such after the most impartial inquiries 
I could make, and the best opportunities of being 
Informed by those who were the principal actors or 
advisers. 

Neither shall I mingle panegyric or satire with a 
history intended to inform posterity, as weft as to 
Instruct those of the present age who may be igno- 
rant Or misled, since facts, truly related, are the best 
applauses or most lasting reprowdies. 


THE FOUR 

Discourses upon subjects relating to the public 
usually seem to be calculated for London only, and 
some lew miles about it ; while the authors suppose 
their readers to be informed of several particulars to 
which those that live remote are, for the generality 
utter strangers. Most people who frequent this 
town acquire a sort of smattering, such as it is, 
which qualifies them foipreading a pamphlet, and 
finding out what is meant by innuendoes, or hints 
at facts or persons, and initial letters of names; 
wherein gentlemen at a distance, although perhaps 
of much better understandings, are wholly in the 
dark : wherefore, that these Memoirs may be ren- 
dered more generally intelligible and useful, it will 
be convenient to give the reader a short view of the 
state and disposition of affairs when the last session 
of parliament began. And because the party leaders 
who had lost their power and places were, upon 
that juncture, employing all their engines in an 
attempt to rc-estaolish themselves, 1 shall venture 
one step further, and represent so much of their cha- 
racters as may be supposed to have influenced their 
politics. 

On the 7th day of December, 1711, began the 
second session of parliament. It was now above a 
year since the queen had thought fit to put the great 
offices of state and of her own household into other 
hands ; however, three of the discontented lords were 
still in possession of their places ; for the duke of 
Marlborough continued general, the duke of Somerset 
master of the horse, and the carl of Cholinondclcy 
treasurer of lier majesty’s household : likewise great 
numbers of the same party still kept employ inenis 
of value, and importance, which had not been usual 
of late years upon any changes of ministry. The 
queen, %vho judged the temper of her people by this 
house of commons, which a ianiled interest had 
freely chosen, found them very desirous of a secure 
and honourable peace, and disposed to leave the 
management of it to her own wisdom and that of 
her council : she had therefore several months before 
the session began sent to inform the States General 
of some overtures which had been made her by thg 
eiftiny ; and during that sumrocr her majesty took 
several further steps in that great affair, until at 
length, after many difficulties, a congress at U trecht, 
for a general peace, was agreed upon; the w'holc 
proceedings of wliich previous negotiations helwceii 
our court and that of France 1 shall, in its pro]icr 
place, very particularly relate. 

The nation was already uppn a better foot with re- 
spect to its debts ; for the earl of Oxford, lord-trea- 
surer, had, ill the preceding session, proposed and 
effected ways and means in the house of commons, 
where he was then a member, for providing a par- 
liamentary fund to clear the heavy arrear of ten mil- 
lions (whereof the greatest part lay upon the navy) 
without any new burden (at least after a very few 
years) to the kingdom ; and at the same time he took 
care to prevent further incumbrances upon that ar- 
ticle by finding ready mtney for naval provisions, 
which has saved the public somewhat more than 
cent, per cent, in that mighty branch of our ex- 
penses. 

The clergy were altogether in the interests and 
the measures of the present ministry, which had ap- 
peared BO boldly in their defence during a prose- 
cution against one of their members ^Sacheverell], 
where the whole sacred order was understood to be 
concerned. The zeal shown for that most religious 
bill to settle a fund for building fifty new churches 
in and about the city of London,* was a fresh obli- 
gation ; and they were further highly gratified by 
■ Which owed iti origlo to Dr. Swift. 
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her mftjesty'a choosing one of their body to be a 
great officer of state.* 

By this time likenrlse all disputes about those 
principles which used originally to divide Whig and 
Tory were wholly dropped ; and those fantastical 
words ought in justice to have been so too, provided 
Ave could have found out more convenient names 
Avhereby to distinguish rivers of peace from lovers 
of war ; or those who would leave her majesty some 
degree of freedom in the choice of her ministers 
from others who could not be satisfied with her 
choosing any, except such as she was most averse 
from ; but where a nation is once divided, interest 
and animosity Avill keep open the breach without 
being supported by any other principles ; or at worst 
a body of discontented people can change and take 
up what principles they please. 

As to the disposition of the opposite party, we all 
remember that the removal of last ministry was 
brought about by several degrees ; through which 
means it happened that they and their friends were 
hardly recovered out of one astonishment before 
they fell into another. Tliis scene lasted for some 
months, and was followed by a period of rage and 
despair natural to those who reflect that they have 
lost a secur€ game by their own rashness, folly, and 
want of common management ; when at the same 
time they knew by experience that a watchful and 
dexterous adversary lay ready to take the advantage. 
However, some time before the session the heads of 
that party began to- recollect themselves and rally 
their forces, like an enemy who has been beaten out 
of the field, but finds he is not pursued ; for although 
the chiefs of this faction were thought to have but 
little esteem or friendship for each other, yet they 
perfectly agreed in one general end, of distressing 
by all possible methods the new administration; 
wherein if they could succeed so fur as to put the 
queen under any great necessity, atfhther parliament 
must be called, and perhaps the power devolve again 
into their own hands. 

The issue aud event of that grand confederacy ap- 
-•pearing in both houses, although under a diffe^nt 
form, upon the very first day the parliament raex, I 
cannot better begin the relation of affairs, com- 
mencing from that period, than by a thorough de- 
tection of the whole intrigue, carried on with the 
greatest privacy and application, which must be 
acknowledged to have fur several days disconcerted^ 
some of the ministry, as well as dispirited their ^ 
friends, and the consequences thereof, which have 
in reality been so very pernicious to the kingdom. 

But because the principal leaders in this design 
are the same persons to whom, since the loss of their 
power, all the opposition has been owing which the 
court received, either in treaties abroad or the ad- 
ministration at home ; it may not be improper to 
describe those qualities in. each of them which few 
of their admirers Avill deny, and which appear chiefly 
to have influenced them in acting their several parts 
upon the public st^e ; Cor 1 do not intend to draw 
their characters entire, which would be tedious and 
little to the purpose ; but shall only single out those 
passions, acquirements, and habits, which the owners 
were most likely to transfer into their political 
schemes, and which were most subservient to the 
designs they seemed to have in view. 

The lord Somers may very deservedly be reputed 
the head and oracle of that party : he has raised 
himself, by the concurrence of many circumstances, 
to the greatest employments of the* state, without 
the least support from birth or fortune ; he has con- 
stantly, and with great steadiness, cilltivated those 

• Dr. Roblnsou, bisliop of Bristol, to be lord privy seal. 


principles under which he grew. That accident 
which first produced him into the worth, of pleading 
for the bishops whom king James had sent to the 
Tower, might have proved a piece df merit as ho- 
nourable as it was fortunate ; the old republican 
spirit which the Revolution had restored began to 
teach other lessons — that since we had accepted a 
new king from a Calvinistical commonwealth, we must 
also admit uew maxims in religion and government. 
But since the nobility and gentry would probably 
adhere to the established church and to the rights of 
monarchy, as delivered down from their ancestors, it 
was the practice of those politicians to introduce 
such men as were perfectly indifferent to any or no 
religion, and who ware not likely to inherit much 
loyalty from those to whom they owed their birth. 
Of this number was the person I am noAv describing. 

1 have hardly known any man with talents giore 
proper to acquire and preserve the favour of a prince ; 
never offending in word or gesture ; in the highest 
degree courteous and complaisant, wherein he set 
an excellent example to his colleagues, which they 
did not think fit to follow ; but this extreme civility 
is universal and undistinguished ; and in private 
conversation, where he observes it as inviolably as 
if he were in the greatest assembly, it is sometimes 
censured as formal. Two reasons are assigned for 
ithis behaviour : first, from the consciousness of his 
humble original, he keeps all familiarity at the ut- 
most distance, ivhich otherwise might be apt to in- 
trude ; the second, that, being sensible how subject 
he is to violent passions, he avoids all incitements 
to them, by teaching those he converses with, from 
his oAvn example, to keep a great way within the 
bounds of decency and respect. And it is indeed 
true that no man is more apt to take fire upon the 
least appearance of provocation ; which temper he 
strives to subdue with the utmost violence upon him- 
self ; so that his breast has been seen to heave and his 
eyes to sparkle with rage in those very moments when 
his words ant!^ the cadence of his voice were in the 
humblest and softest manner: perhaps that force 
upon his nature m;iy cause that insatiable love of 
revenge which his detractors lay to his charge, who 
consequently reckon dissimulation among his chief 
perfections. Avarice he has none ; and his* am- 
bition is gratified by being the uncontested head of 
his party. With an excellent understanding, adorned 
by all the polite parts of learning, he has very little 
taste for conversation, to which he prefers the plea- 
sure of reading and thinking ; and in the intervals 
of his time amuses himself with an illiterate chap- 
lain, an humble companion, or a favourite servant. 

These are some few distinguishing marks in the 
character of that person who now presides over the 
discontented party, although he be not answerable 
for all their mistakes ; and if his precepts had b|pen 
more strictly followed, perhaps their power would 
not have been so easily shaken. I have been assured, 
and heard him profess, that he was against engag- 
ing in that foolish prosecution of Dr. Sacheverell, 
as what -he foresaw was likely to tnd^n their ruin ; 
that he blamed the rough demeanour of some per- 
sons to the queen, as a great faiftlre in prudence ; 
and that when*it appeared her majesty was firmly 
resolved upon a treaty of peace he advised his friends 
not to oppose it in its progress, but find fault with it 
after it was made ; which would be a copy of the 
like usage themselves had met with after the treaty 
of Rvswick, and the safest as well as the most pro- 
bable' way of disgracing the promoters and advisers. 
I have, been the larger in representing to the reader 
some idea of this extraordinary genius, becBiuse, 
whatever attempt has hitherto been made, wiUi any 
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appearance of conduct or probability of success, to 
restore the dominion of that party, was infallibly 
contrived by him ; and I prophesy the same for the 
future, as lon^ as his age and intirmities will leave 
him capable of business. 

The duke of Marlborough's character has been so 
variously drami, and is indeed of so mixed a nature 
ill itself, that it is hard to pronounce on cither side, 
without thtftsuspicioii of flattery or detraction. I 
shall say nothing of his military accomplishments, 
which the opposite reports of his friends and ene- 
mies among the soldiers have rendered problematical ; 
hut if he be among those who delight in war, it is 
agreed to be not for the reasons cnninioif with other 
generals. Those maligners who deny him personal 
valour seem not to consider Uiat this accusation is 
charged at a venture ; since the person of a wise 
genial is too seldom exposed to form any judgment 
in the matter : and that fear, which is said to have 
sometimes disconcerted him before an action, might 
probably be more for his army than for himself. He 
was bred in the height of what is called the Tory 
principle, and continued wiUi a strong bias that way 
till the other party had bid higher for him than his 
friends could afford to give. His want of litoratuve 
is in some sort supplied by a good under'^taiiding, a 
degree of natural elocution, and that knowledge of 
the world which is learned in armies and courts. 
We are not to take the height of his arnhition from 
his soliciting to be general for life : I am persuaded 
his chief motive was the paj and perquisites by con- 
tinuing the war ; and that he had Men no intentions 
of settling the crown in his family, his only son 
having been dead some years before, lie is noted 
to be master of great temper, able to govern or very 
well to disguise his passions, which are all melted 
down or extinguished in his love of wealth. That 
liberality which nature has denied him with respect 
to money, he makes up by a great profusion of pro- 
mises : but this perfection so necessarj in courts is 
not very auccossful in camps, among sohliers who 
are not refined cnou;fh to understand or to relish it. 

His wife, the duchess, rnay«justly challenge her 
place in this list. It is to her the duke is chiefly in- 
debted for his greatness and hU fall : for above twenty 
years she possessed without a rival the favoui-s of the 
most indulgent mistress in the world, nor over missed 
one single opportunity that fell in her way of im- 
proving it to her own advantage. She has preserved 
a tolerable court reputation with respect to love ami 
gallantry ; but three Furies reigned in her breast, 
the most mortal enemies of all softer passions, which 
were sordid Avarice, disdainful Pride, and ungovern- 
able R<ge ; by the last of these often breaking out 
in sallies of the most unpardonable sort, she had long 
alienated her sovereign’s mind before it appeared to 
the world. This lady is not without some degree of 
wit, and has »n her time affected the character of it 
by the usual method of arguing against religion, and 
proving the doctrines of Christianity to be impossi- 
ble and absurd. Imagine what such a spirit, irritated 
by the loss ^f p 6 wer, favour, and employment, is 
capable of acting or attempting ; and then I have 
said enough. **’ 

The next in order to be mentioned is the earl of 
Oodolpliin It is said he was originally intended for 
a trade before his friends preferred him to be a page 
at court ; which some have very unjustly objected as 
a reproach. He has risen gradually in four reigns, 
ami was much more constant to his second nj^aster 
king James than some others who had rdteived 
much greater obligations ; for he attended t^e abdi- 
cated king to the sea-side, and kept constant corre- 
^ epondence with him till the day gf hb death. Ii« 


always professed a sort of passion for the queen at 
St. Germain's ; and his letters were to her in the 
st}lc of what the French call double entendre, lii a 
mixture of love and respect, he used frequently to 
send her from hence little presents of those things 
which are agreeable to ladies, for which he always 
asked king William’s leave, as if without her privity ; 
because, if she had kuowi^dhat circumstance, it was 
to be supposed she would not accept them. Physi- 
ognomists would hardly discover, by consulting the 
aspect of this lord, that his predominant passions 
were love and play ; that he could sometimes scratch 
out a song in praise of his mistress with a pencil 
and card ; or that he has tears at command, like a 
woman, to be used either in an intrigue of gallantry 
or politics. His alliance with the Marlborough 
family, and his passion for the duchess, were the 
cords which dragged him into a party whoso prin- 
ciples he naturally disliked, and whose leaders he per- 
sonally hated, as the^ did him. He became a thorough 
convert by a perfect trifle ; taking fire at a nicknaiic 
[VolponeJ delivered by Dr. Sachcverell, with great 
indiscretion, from the pulpit, which he applied to him- 
self : and this is one among many instances given by 
his enemies that inagnaiiiiuity is none of his \irtucs. 

The earl of Sunderland is another branch of that 
alliance. It seems to have been this gentleman’s 
fortune to have learned his divinity from his uncle 
and his politics from his tutor. It may be thouglit 
a blemish in his character that he has much fallen 
from the height of thore republican principles with 
which he began ; for in his father’s lifetime, while 
he was a member of the house of commons, he 
would often, among his familiar friends, refuse 
the title of lord (as he has done to myself), swear 
he would never be called otherwise than Charles 
Spencer, and hoped to see the day when there should 
not be a peer in England. His understanding, at the 
best, is of the nidclling size ; neither has he much 
improved it, cither in reality, or, which is very un- 
fortunate, even in the opinion of the world, by an 
overgrown library. It is hard to decide whether he 
learned that rough way of treating his sovereign from 
tlic^^laily he is allied 10,*^ or whether it be the result 
of his own nature, 'i'he sense of the injuries he has 
done renders him (as it is very natural) implacable 
toivards those to whom he has ghen greatest cause 
to complain ; for which reason he will never forgive 
either the queen or the present treasurer. 

The <‘arl of Wharton has filled the province al- 
lotted him by his colleagues with sufficiency equal to 
the ablest of thorn all. He has imbibed his father's 
principles in govemineiit; but dropped his religion 
and took up no other in its stead : excepting that 
circumstance, he is a firm iiresbjteriaii. He is per- 
fectly skilled in all the arts of managing at elections, 
as well as in large baits of pleasure for making con- 
verts of }oung men of quality upon their first ap- 
pearance ; in which public service he contracted such 
large debts that his brethren were forced, out of 
mere justice, to leave Ireland at his mercy, where he 
had only time to act himself right. Although the 
graver heads of his parly think him too profligate 
an;l abandoned, yet they dare not be ashamed of 
him ; for beside his talents above mentioned, he is 
very useful in parliament, being a ready speaker, 
^d content to employ his gifts upon such occasions 
where those who conceive they have any remainder 
of reputation or modesty are ashamed to appear. In 
short, he is an incontestable instance to discover tlm 
true nature of faction; since, being overrun with 
every quality which produces contempt and hatred 
in all other commerce of the world, he has notwith- 
■ tlecond daughter of the duchcis of Marlborough. 
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standing been able to make so considerable a 
iigurc. ^ 

The lord Cowper, although his merita are later 
than the restt deser\es a rank in this great council. 
Lie was considerable in the station of a practising 
lawyer ; but as he was raised to be a chancellor and a 
peer without passing tlirojgh any of the intermediate 
steps, which in late times had been tlie constant 
practice, and little skilleil in the nature of govern- 
ment or the true interest of princes, further than 
the municipal or common law of England, his abilities 
as to foreign affairs did not equally appear in the 
council. Some former passages of his life were 
thought to disqualify him for that olHcc by which 
he Avas to be the guardian of the queen’s conscience ; 
hut these difHculties were easdy ovcrndctl by the 
authors of his promotion, who wanted a person that 
would be subservient to all they* designs ; wherein 
they were not disappointed. As to his other accom* 
plishments, he Avas Avhat we usually call w.pivcc oj a 
scholar and a good logical reasoiier ; if this were 
not too often allayed by a fallacious Avay of manag- 
ing an argument, which made liim apt to deceWe the 
luiAvary, and soinctinics to deceive himself. 

The last fb be spoken of in this list is the earl of 
Nottingham, a convert and acquisition to that party 
since their fall, to which he cmilribiitcd liis assist- 
ance ; I mean his wonls, and probalily his wishes ; 
for he had always UaccI under the constant visible 
profession of principles directly opposite to those of 
Ills noAV friends. Ills vehement and frequent 
speeches against admitting the prince of Orange to 
the tlivono arc yet to be seen ; Snd altliough a nu- 
merous family gave a specious pretence to Ids love 
of poAver and money, for taking an cmploymenl xiii- 
der that monarch, yet he was alloAvod to have alAva}s 
kept a reserve of allegiance to his exiled master; of 
wfiich his friends produce several instances, and 
some while he was secretary of state to king Wil- 
liam. His outward regularity of life, his appearance 
of religion and seeming zeal for the church, as they 
are an effect, so they are the excuse, of that stillness 
and formality Avilh Avhich his nature is fraught. !lis 
adust complexion disposes him to rigour and seve- 
rity, which his aduiirers palliate with the name of 
zeal. No man had ever a siuccrer countenance, or 
more truly representing his miinl and manners. He 
has some knoAvlcdge in tlic hnv, very amply sufli-^ 
cient to defend his property at least. A facility ol 
utterance descended t« hiin*from his father, and im- 
proved by a fcAv sprinklings of literature, has brought 
himself and some fcAV admirers into au opinion 
of his eloquence. He is every way inferior to his 
brother Guernsey, but chiefly in those talents which 
he most values and pretends to ; over Avhoin, never- 
theless, he preserves an ascendant. His great am- 
bition Avas to be the head of those who Avere called 
the church party; and indeed grave solemn deport- 
ment and countenance, seconded by abundance of 
professions for their service, had given many of them 
an, opinion of his veracity, Avhich he interpreted as 
their sense of his judgment and Avisdom ; and this 
mistake lasted till the time of his defection, of which 
it was partly the cause ; but then it plainly appeared 
tliat he had not credit to bring oyer one single 
proselyte to keep himself in countenance. • 

These lineaments, however imperfectly drawn, 
may help the reader's imagination to conceive what 
sort of persons those were who had the boldness to 
encounter the queen and ministry at the head of a 
great majority of the landed interest ; and this upon 
a point where the quiet of her majesty's reign, the 
security, or at least the freedom, of her person, the 
lives of her most faitliful friends, and the settling of 


the nation by a peace, were in the cinsequences 
deeply coiicerued. 

During llie dominion of the late nsen in power, 
addresses had been procured from both houses to 
the queen, representing their opinion that no jicacc 
could be secure for Britain while Spain or the West 
Indies remained in the possession of the Bourbon 
family. But her majesty, having, for rc-isons Avhich 
have been often told to the Avofld and Avhich avUI 
not soon be forguttcii, called a new paiTiument and 
chosen a new set of servants, began to vicAV tilings 
and persons in another light. She ciuisulcred the 
necessities of her people ; the distant prospect of a 
peace upon such an improbable condition, Avhich 
was never mentioned or understood in the grand 
alliance ; the iiiicqual burden slic bore in the Avar, 
by the practices of the allies upon the corruption of 
some whom she most trusted, or perhaps by tlie 
practices of these upon the allies ; and lastly, by the 
changes which death had brought about in the 
Austrian and Bourbon families. Upon all Avliich 
motives she was ]>revailcd upon to receive some 
oA'ortures from France in behalf of herself and the 
Avliolc confedtM-aey. The several steps of this nego 
tiation, from its h^st rise to the time 1 am now wiit- 
ing, shall be related in another part of this history. 
JiCt it suffice for the present to say that such pro- 
posals Avero received fiom France as were thought 
sufficient by our court whereupon to appoint time 
and place for a general treaty ; and soon after the 
opening of the session, the bishop of Bristol, lord 
privy-seal, was despatched to Utrecht, where he and 
the carl of Strallbrcl were appointed plenipotentiaries 
for the queen of Great Britain. 

The managers of the discontented party, who 
dining the whole summer had observed the motions 
of the court running fast toward a peace, began to 
gather up all their forces in order to oppose her ma- 
jesty’s designs when the parliament should meet. 
Their only strength was in the house of lords, where 
the queen had a very crazy majority, made up by 
those wdiose hearts '^ere in the other interest, but 
whose fcais, expectations, or immediate dependence, 
hud hitherto kept them within bounds. Tliere were 
two lords up6n whose abilities and intlucnce of a 
very diflerent nature the managers built their 
strongest hopes. The first was the duke of So- 
merset, master of the horse. This duke, as well as 
his duchess, was in a good degree of favour with tlie 
queen, upon the score of some civilities and respects 
her majesty hail received from them while she was 
princess. For some years after the Revolution he 
never appeari’d at court, but was looked uiion as a 
favourer of the abdicated family ; and it was the 
late carl of Rochester who first presented him to 
king William. However, since the time he came 
into emplojinent, which was toAvard the close ol*the 
last reign, he has been a constant zealous meirtber of 
the other party, but never failed either in attendance 
or respect toward the queen’s person; or at most 
only threatened sometimes that be Avould serve uo 
longer while such or such men vVfcrc employed ; 
which as things Avent then was aaot reckoned <my 
offence at all against duty or good behaviour. He 
Iiad been much caressed and flattered by the lords 
of the junto, who sometimes w'ent so far as to give 
him hopes of the crow’n in reversion to his family, 
upon failure of the house of Hanover. All this 
wosked so far upon his imagination, that he affected 
to &i)pear the head of their party, to which his 
talents were no way proportioned ; for they soon 
grcAV weary of his indigested schemes, and his im- 
perious manner of obtruding them they began to 
drop him at their meetings, or contradicted hiiil 
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with little ceremony when he happened to be there, 
which his haughty nature was not able to brook. 
Thus a mort^^ quarrel was kindled between him and 
the whole assembly of party leaders ; so that, upon 
the queen’s first intention of changing hef ministry, 
soon after the trial of Dr. SacheTerell, he appointed 
several meetings with Mr. Harley alone, in the most 
private mailer, in places and at times least liable to 
suspicion. He employed all his credit with the 
queen to drive on the removal of my lord Godolphin 
and the rest; and in the council treated the small 
remainder who continued some time longer in their 
places with all possible marks of hatred, or disdain. 
But when the question came for dissolving the par- 
liament he stopped short ; he had already satiated 
his resentments, which were ifbt against things but 
persons ; he furiously opposed tliat counsel, and pro- 
mised to undertake for the parliament himself. 
When the queen had declared her pleasure for the 
dissolution he flew off in greater rage than ever; 
opposed the court in all elections where he had in- 
fluence or power ; and made very humble advances 
to reconcile himself with the discarded lords, espe- 
pecially the earl of Godolphin, who is reported to 
have treated him at Newmarket in a most con- 
temptuous manner. But the sincerity of his repent- 
ance, which appeared manifestly in the first session 
of the new parliament, and the use he might be of 
^ his own remaining credit, or rather that of his 
duchess, with the queen, at length begat a reconcile- 
ment. 

He still kept his employment and place in the ca- 
binet council ; but had never appeared there, from 
an avowed dislike of all persons and proceedings. It 
happened about the end of summer, 1711, at Wind- 
sor, when the cabinet council was summoned, this 
duke, whether by direction from his teachers or the 
instability of his nature, took a fancy to resume his 
place, and a chair was brought accordingly; upon 
which, Mr. secretary St. John refused to assist, and 
gave his reasons ** That he would never sit in coun- 
> cil with a man who had so often betrayed them, and 
was openly engaged with a nation which endea- 
voured to obstruct all her majesty’s measures.'* 

Thus the council was put off to next day, and the 
duke made no further attempts to be there. But 
upon this incident he declared open war against the 
ministry, and from that time to the session em- 
ployed himself in spiriting up several depending 
lords to adhere to their friends when an occasion 
should offer. The arguments he made use of were, 
** That those in power designed to make an igno- 
minious and insecure peace, without consulting Uie 
allies : that this could be no otherwise prevented 
than by an address from the lords to signify their 
opinion that no peace could be honourable or 
sechre while Spain or the West Indies remained in 
any of the Bourbon family; upon which several 
further resolutions and inquiries would naturally 
follow : that the differencesuetween the two houses 
upon this point (oust either be made up by the 
commons agreeing with the lords or must end in a 
dissolution, which would be followed by a return of 
the old ministry ; who by the forc^ of money and 
management could easily get another parliament to 
their wishes.” He further assured them boldly, 
That the queen herself was at the bottom of this 
design, and had empowered him to desire their 
votes against the peace as a point that would be for 
her service ; and therefore they need not be iikpain 
upon account of their pensions, or any further marks 
of favour they .expected.” Thus, by reviving (he old 
arts of using 4ier majestjF'l authority against hei: 
he prevailed over somd who w6re not 


otherwise in a station of life to oppose the crown ; 
and his ^proselytes may pretend to some share of 
pity, since he offered for nn argument his own ex- 
ample, who kept his place and favour after all he 
had done to deserve the loss of both. 

The other lord in whom the discontented ma- 
nagers placed much of their hopes was the earl of 
Nottingham, already mentioned ; than whom no 
man ever appeared to hate them more or to be 
more pleased at their fall ; partly from his avowed 
principles, but chiefly from the hopes he had of 
sharing in their spoils. But it fell out that he was 
no way acceptable to the queen or her new servants: 
these apprehended no little trouble and impediment 
to the public business from his restless, talkative, 
overweening manner, if once he was suffered to 
have any part in affairs ; and he stood very ill witli 
the court, having made a motion in the house of 
lords, and in her qnajesty's presence, ** That the 
electoral prince of Hanover might be invited to re- 
side in England although he had before declared to 
tlie queen how much he was against that proposal, 
when it was first offered by the other party. How- 
ever, some very considerable employments had been 
given to his nearest relations; and he, bad one or 
two offers for himself, which he thought fit to refuse 
as not equal to his merits and character. Upon the 
earl of Rochester's decease he conceived that the 
crown would hardly overlook him for president of 
the council, and deeply resented that disappoint- 
ment. But the duke of Newcastle, lord privy-seal, 
dying some time after, he found that office was first 
designed for the ea^ of Jersey, and upon this lord's 
sudden death was actually disposed of to the bishop 
of Bristol : by which he plainly saw that the queen 
was determined against giving him any opportunity 
of directing in affairs, or displaying his eloquence in 
the cabinet coux^cil. He had now shaken off all re- 
mains of patience or temper; and from the con- 
templation of his own disappointments fell, as it is 
natural, to find fault with the public management, 
and to assure his neighbours in the country ” That 
thesnationwas in imminent danger of being ruined.” 
The discontented lords were soon apprised of this 
great change ; and the duke of Roxburgh, the earl's 
son-in-law, ^vas despatched to Burleigh-on-the-Hill, 
to cultivate his present dispositions and ofl'er him 
whatever terms he pleased to insist on. The earl 
|rimmediately agreed to fall in with any measures for 
distressing or destroying the piinistry ; but in order 
to preserve his reputation with the church party and 
perhaps bring them over to his interests, he pro- 
posed that a bill should be brought into the house of 
lords for preventing occasional conformity, and be 
unanimously agreed to by all the peers of the low- 
church principle ; which would convince the world 
of their good intentions to the established religion, 
and that their oppositions to the court wholly pro- 
ceeded from their care of the nation and concern for 
its honour and safety. ^ 

These preparations were public enough, and the 
ministers had sufficient time to arm themselves, but 
they seem to have acted in this juncture like men 
who trusted to the goodness of their cause and the 
general inclinations of the kingdom, rather than to 
tliose arts which our corruptions have too often made 
necessary. Calculations were indeed taken, by which 
it was computed that there would be a majority of 
ten upon the side of the court. I remember to have 
told my lord HarcOurt and Mr. Prior that a msjo- 
rity of ten was only a majority of flve^ because if 
their adversaries could bring off five the number 
would be equal : and so it happened to prove, for 
the mistake lay in counting upon the bare promisss 
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of those who were wholly in the inierest of the old 
ministry, and were only kept in awe by Uie fear 
of oli'euding the crown and Losing their subsistence, 
wherein the duke of Somerset had giren them full 
satisfaction. 

With tlicee dispositions of both parties, and fears 
and hopes of the event, the parliament met upon the 
7th of December, 1711. H’he queen’s speech (ex- 
cepting what related to supplies) was chiefly taken 
up in telling both houses what progress she had made 
towards a general peace and her hopes of bringing 
it to a speqdy conclusion. As soon as her majesty 
was withdrawn the house of lords, in a comfliittee, 
resolved upon an address of thanks, to which the 
earl of Motlingham proposed an addition of the fol- 
lowing claqse : 

“ And we do beg leave to represent it to your 
majesty, as the humble opinion and advice of this 
house, that no peace can be Baf(^ or honourable to 
Great Britain and Europe if Spain and the West 
Indies are to be allotted to any branch of the house 
of Bourbon " 

He was seconded by the earl of Scarborough; 
and after a debate of several hours the question for 
the clause was carried, as I remember, by not above 
two voices. * The next day the house agreed with 
the commit Lee. The depending lords (having taken 
fresh courage from their principals and some who 
professed themselves very humble servants to the 
present ministry and enemies to the former) went 
along with the stream, pretending not to see the 
cousequences that must visibly follow. The address 
was presented on the 11th, to which her majesty’s 
answer was short and dry. She distinguished their 
thanks from the rest of the piece, and in return to 
lord Js'otlingham’s clause said, ** She should be sorry 
that anybody could think she would not do her 
utmost to recover Spain and the West Indies from 
the house of Bourbon." • 

Upon the I5th of December the carl of Notting- 
ham likewise brought in the hill to prevent occa- 
sional conformity (although under a disguised title), 
which met with no opposition, but was swallowed 
by those ^ery lords who always appeared with the 
utmost violence against the least advantage to the 
established church. 

But in the house of commons there appeared a 
very different spirit, for when one Mr. Robert Wal- 
pole ofl^ered a clause of the same nature with that 
of the earl of Nottingham it was rejected with con- 
tempt by a very great iflajorit}’. Thek address was, 
in the most dutilul manner, approving of what her 
majesty had done toward a peace, and trusting en- 
tirely to her wisdom in the future management of it. 

This address was presented to the queen a day 
before that of the lords, and received an answer 
disliuguishedly gracious. But the other party was 
nowise discouraged by either answer, which they 
looked upon as only matter of course, and the sense 
of the ministry, contrary to that of the queen. 

The parliament sat as^long as the approaching 
festival would allow, and upon the 22nd, the land- 
tax and occasional bills having received the royal 
assent, tlie house of commons adjourned to the l4th 
of January following ; but the adjournment of the 
lords was only to the 2nd, the prevailing party ther^ 
being in haste to pursue the consequences of the 
earl of Nottingham’s clause, which they hoped would 
eud in the ruin of the treasurer, and overthrow the 
ministry, and therefore took the, advantage of this 
interval that they might not be disturbed' by the 
commons. 

When this address against any peace without 
Spain, &c., was carried in the house of lords, it is not 
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easy to describe the effects it had upoti most men’s 

{ lassions. The partisans of the old ministry triumphed 
oudly and without any reserve, as if Ijie game were 
their own. The earl of Wharton was observed in 
the house to smile and put his hands to his neck 
when any of the ministry were speaking, by which 
he would liave, it understood that some heads Wjerq 
in danger. Parker, the chief-justice, be^an already 
with great zeal and offleiousness to prosecute authors 
and printers of weekly and other papers writ in de- 
fence of the'^admiiiistmtion ; in^shoit, joy and ven- 
geance sat visible in every countenance of that party ' ’ 
On the oljier side, all well-wishers to the queen, 
the church, or the peace, were equally ^d^ected ; 
and the treasurer stood the foremost mark both ot 
his enemies’ fuiy and the censure of his friends: 
among the latter, some imputed this fatal miscarriage 
to his procrastinating nature ; others to his unmea- 
surable public thrift. Both parties agreed that a 
first minister with very moderate skill in affairs 
might easily have governed the event; and some 
began to doubt whether the great fame of his abili- 
ties, acquired in other stations, were what he justly 
deserved. All this he knew well enough, and heard 
it with great phlegm ; neither did it make any alter- 
ation in his countenance or humour. He told Mon- 
sieur Buys, the Dutch envoy, ^wo days before the 
parliament sat, ’'That he was-^orry for what was 
likely to pass, because the States would be the first 
sufferers, which he desired the envoy to remember." 
And to his nearest friends, who appeared in pain 
about the public or themselves, he only said ” That 
all would be well;’’ and desired them not to be 
frighted. 

if was I conceive upon these motives that the 
treasurer advised her majesty to create twelve new 
lords, and thereby disable the sting of faction for 
the rest of her lifetime. This promotion was so 
ordered that a third part were of those on whom, or 
their posterity, the peerage would naturally devolve ; 
and the rest were such whose merit, birth, and fortune 
could admit of no exception. 

The adverse party,* being thus driven dovm by 
open force, had nothing left but to complain, .which 
they loudly did — “That it was a pernicious ex- 
ample set for ill princes to follow, who by the same 
r.i]e might make at any time a hundred as well as' 
twelve, and by these means become masters of,tho« 
l^house of lords whenever they pleased, which would 
be dangerous to our liberties." To this it was an- 
swered “ That ill princes seldom trouble themselves 
to look for precedents ; that men of great estates will 
not be less fond of preserving their liberties when 
they are created peers ; that in such a government 
as ttds, where the prince holds the balance between 
two great powers, the nobility and people, it is the 
very nature of his office to remove from one scale into 
the other, or sometimes put his own weight in the 
lightest, so as to bring both to an equilibrium ; and 
lastly, that the other palty had been above twenty 
years corrupting the nobility with republican prin- 
ciples, which nothing but the royal preiugative could 
hinder from overspreading us." 

The conformitv-bill above mentioned was pre- 
pared by the eaA of Nottingham before the parlia- 
ment met, and brought in at the same time with the 
clause against peace, according to the bargain made 
between him and his new friends. This he hoped 
would not only save his credit with the churdi partyi 
but l^g them over to bis politics, since they muU 
needs ^e convinced, that instead of changing his 
own piViciples he had prevailed on the greatest 
enemies to the establisheds^religlon tit.be the first 
movers in a law for the perpetuid settlenwnt of it* 
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IMre UHM wifth obsetidiig .i^Hst rei|j^ation 
the'JuxUa. lovtlB (aft tbe^. iiftftre- then called) were 
ftv^mittedr io by tfaftirlUli^eatft'^iQdlbUowers, for it 
is w^l^1ui6>yu 4haL the the disiSentmg 

te&cheiTiS in to^were^MIll^^ upon thi^aiiai^, 
such«azgpiineut8 used pbilHr to coi|^v4iA:e^h|a^ 

'ghat uothi^ 5<iul4 bdf ^ tester adYautage to their 
cause thM^ thei^^ftgil j^ %J lliiatiillv 1 did i^depd see 
a lettervat on^ of them, to a great 

complainll^, <%Tiiafc ^ey were betraye^ and 
uudniie »by thelr!p<gtended fri^de ;** b%t they were 
ln« general T%ry^ %eU aatis^ed ujibA promises that 
tltis Law ^puld soon be r^ealed and others more in 
their favyuft eX|acted as ^on as tl^r friends*%hould 
be. Fe>#»tabnsh^. ^ 

* B%t. nothing seemed inore cxtrim^inary than the 
event of tilis refined management, ly which the earl 
of Nottingham, was so iar from bringing over pro- 
selytes (whercu^is abilities fell very short even of the^ 
duftLe of Somerset's), or preserving the reputation of 


spirits, because, if U should be laid before the house 
of commons, whoever negotiated that affair might be 
ftubtect to the most severe animadversions ; and the 
S|^t of Wharton's administration in Ireland* .was 
looked upon as a sufficient ground to iinpeacli him 
at least for high crimes and misdemeanors. 
iiThe managers in Holland were sufficiently ap- 
'prhild of all this ; lind Monsieur Buys, their minis- 
ter here, took care to cultivate Uiat good correspond- 
ence between his masters and their English friends 
which became two confcdei-ates pursuing the same 
^d. • 

Thfb man had been formerly employed in England 
from that republic, and understood a little of our 
language. His proficiency in learning has 'been 
such as to furnish now and then a Latin quotation, 
of which he is as liberal as his stock will admit. 
His knowledge in government reaches no farther 
than that of his own country, by which he forms and 
cultivates matters of state for the rest of the world. 


a firm churchman, that very few people did so much 
US imagine he had any such design ; only when he 
brought in the bill they conceived it was some won- 
derful deep reach of politics, which they could not com- 
prebqnd : however, they liked the thing, and witli- 
outr'^'troubling themselves about the j)ersons or mo- 
tives, from whence it rose it had a very speedy 
]p88^*e through boifh houses. It must be confessed 
mat some attempt of this nature was much more 
necessary to the leaders of that party than is gene- 
rally thought. The desire of power and re\enge 
Was common to them all; but social among them 
were also conscious that they stood in need of pro- 
tection, whose safety was therefore concerned in the 
design of ruining the ministry as well as their*am- 
bitiun. The duke of Marlborough foresaw those 
examinations which were afterwards made into some 


parts of his management, and was apprehensive of a 
great deal more ; that the parliament would perhaps 
inquire into the particulars of the i egotiatiou at the 
Hague, 1709 ; for what ends and by whose advice 
the'wf^itions of peace from^France were rejected. 
BeSioes, he dreaded lest tliat mysterious policy 
be laid open to the world, of desiring the 
queen ^constitute him general foi^life, which was 
a ver^ teibler point and would admit of much proof. 
"lyjJs true indeed that, while the duke's affair was 
the consideration of th-*. house of commons, 
one of his creatures (whether by direction or other-^ 
wise) assured the speaker with a very serious coun- 
tenance ** that the world was mistaken in censuring 
his Ivrd upon this article, for it was the queen wiio 
pressed the duke to accept that commissiem, and 
upon his humble refusal conceived her first displea- 
sure against him." How such a defence would 
have passed if it had been offered in form is easier 
t€ be conceived than bow any person in his wits 
could have the confidence to affirm it, which last it 
would indeed be bard ,tg^eUeve if there were any 
room left for doubt. •• 

*rhe earl of Gpdolphin wanted protection notwitli- 
standing the act of general pardon which had been 
|irocured by his credit, and was principally calculated 
for his own security. He knew th^t his long neglect 
of compelling the accomptants to pass their accompts 
might be punished as a breach of trust. He had 
run the kingdom into immense debts by taking up 
stores for the navy upon a vast discount, without 
parliamentary security, for which he could be able 
To plead neither law nor necessity ; and he given 
^y at least to some proceedings not very justifiable 
in( relation lo remittances of money, whereby the 
public,, had Suffered The bar- 

*;t^l|^i^!eatyj^8at heavy upon th^ ^rd Tournshend's 


His reasonings upon politics are with great profusion 
at all meetings, and he leaves the comjiany with entire^ 
satishiction that he has fully convinced them. He 
is well provided with that inferior sort of cunning 
which is the growth of his country, of a standard 
with the genius of the people, and capable of being 
transferred into every condition ^f life among theni 
from the boor to the burgomaster. He came into 
England with instructions authorizing him to ac- 
commodate all differences between her majesty and 
the States ; but leaving first advised with the confe- 
derate lords, he assured the ministry ** he had powers 
to hear their proposals, but none to conclude and 
having represented to his masters what had been told 
him by the adverse party, he prevailed with them 
to revoke his powers. He fouQd the interest of 
those who withstood the court would exactly fall in 
with the designs of the States, which were to carry 
on the war as they could at our expense, and to see 
themselves at the head of a treaty of peace, whenever 
they were disposed to apply to France or to receive 
overtures from thence. 

^The emperor, upon many powerful reasons, was 
utterly averse from all counsels w'hieh aimed at put- 
ting an end lo the war without delivering him the 
wliole dominion of Spain. Nay, the elector of Han- 
over himself, although presumptive heir to the crown 
of England, and obliged by all sorts of ties to cul- 
tivate her majesty's friendship, was so far deceived 
by misrepresentations from hence, that he seemed to 
Buffer Monsieur Bothfnar, his envoy here, to print 
and publish a memorial in English, directly disap- 
proving all her majesty's proceedings ; which memo- 
rial, as appears by the style and manner of it, was 
all drawn up or at least digested by some party pen 
on this side of the water. 

Cautious writers, in order to avoid offence or 
danger and to presen e the respect ever due to foreign 
princes, do usually charge the wrong steps in a court 
altogether upon the persons employed. But I should 
have taken a securer method, and have been wholly 
silent on lliis point, if I had not then conceived 
some hope that bis electoral highness might possi- 
bly have been a stranger to the memorial of his resi- 
dent : for, first, the manner of delivering it to the 
l^secretary of state was out of all form, and aitaost itB 
extraordinary as the thing itself. Monsieur Both- 
mar, having obtained an hqiir of Mr. secretary St. 
John, talked much to Liun upon the subject of^ which 
thatm^orial consists ; «nd upon going away de- 
sired nb might leave« a paper with the secretary, 
which he* said contained the substance of what he 
had been discoursing. This paper Mr. St. Jqhn laid 
aside among, others of little consequince ; and a 
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few daj» after flaw a memorial in print, which he 
found upon comparing to be the same with what 
Bothmar had left. 

Boring this short recess of parliament, and uppzT 
the 5th day of January, prince Eugene of 
landed in England. Before he left his ship, he ashed 
a person -who came to meet him, “ Wliether the mw 
lords. were made, and what^as their number V'^e* 
was attended 'through the streets with a mighty rab- 
ble of people 'to St. James’s; where Mr. secretary 
St. John introduced him to the queen, who recei^d 
him with gmat cmlity. His arrival had been long 
expected ; and the project of his journey had as long 
been formed here, by the party leaders, in concert 
with ‘ Monsieur Buys an^ Monsieur Bothmar, the 
Dutch and Hanover envoys. This prince brought 
over credentials from the emperor, with offers to con- 
tinue the war on a new foot, very advdntageoua to 
Britain ; part of which, by her majesty’s commands, 
Mr. St. John soon after produced to the house of 
commons, where they were rejected, not without 
some indignation, by % great majority. The empe- 
ror’s proposals, os far as they related to Spain, were 
communicated to the house in the words following : 

** iiis impepal majesty judges that forty thousand 
men will be suffleient for this service ; and that the 
whole expense of tlie war in Spain may amount to 
four millions of crowns ; toward which his imperial 
majesty offers to make up the troops which he has 
in that country to thirty thousand men, and to take 
one million of crowns upon himself.” 

On the other side, the house of commons voted 
a third part of those four milliops as a sufficient 
quota for her majesty toward that semce : for it was 
supposed the emperor ought to b^ar the greatest pro- 
portion, in a point .that so nearly concerned him ; or 
at least, that Britain contributing one-third, the other 
two might be paid by his imperial majesty and the 
States, as they could settle it between 'them. 

The design of prince Eugene’s journey was to 
raisd a spirit in the parliament and people for con- 
tinuing the war ; for nothing was thought impossible 
to a prince of such high reputation in arms, in gre&$ 
favour with the emperor, and empowered to make 
such proposals from his master, as the ministry durst 
not reject. It appeared by an intercepted letter from 
count Gallas (formerly the emperor’s envoy here), 
that the prince was wholly left to his liberty of 
making what offers he pleased in the emperor’s 
name ; for if the parliament could once be brought 
to raise funds, and the war go on, the ministry hero 
must be under a necessity of applying and expending 
'those funds : and the emperor could find afterwards 
twenty reasons and excuses as he had hitherto done for 
not furnishing his quota. Therefore prince Eugene 
for some time kept himself within generals ; until, 
being pressed to explain himself upon that particular 
of the war in Spaiu, which the house of Austria 
pretended to have most at heart, he made the offer 
above mentioned, as a most extraordinary effort ; and 
so it was, considering how fittle they had ever done 
before towards recovering that monarchy to them- 
selves : but shameful os these proposals were, few 
believed the emperor would observe them ; or indeed 
that he ever intended to spare so many men, as would 
make up an army of thirty thousand men to be em- 4 
ployed in Spain. 

Prince Eugene’s visits to his friends in England 
continued longer than was expected. • He was every 
day entertained magnificently by persona of jmaiity 
of both parties. He went ftbqaently' to th^ trea- 
flnrer, and sometimes affected to do it in private. He 
visited the. oj^er ministers and great officers of the 
court; but on all occasions, publicly owned the 
VOL* 1. 
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character and a|ipellation of a seeint 

held continual nieetii^ 'Witk/ the duke ^o€ Miiiri- 
borough -.andthe 'other dklbont^nted lords, where 
Bdtbntar usually assist^* id the great a'mbltion of 

this pained' tp be perpetqailjl^pgagediirwar, witfiout 
d5nsi^enttg^,the causes Or* centequence 
himself at tlm KeuP of sCn srnl^ can^ 

make any%on8ulerabl^'*'figur^ %Uf1|±p]^^thout a ^ 
natural tinctuiPb of that c»|icl5'’'sjnjM^nie8 leharged 
upon tho’dtalians'; and his being niji^d in- arms- l^ss 
so far extingdished and remorse, that he* will ' a| 
any time sacrifice a tlioussiid^ men^ lives to a*ca^^ 
price of glory or revenge, t He had conceived an in- 
curabld hatred tlie treasurer, as tlie person who 
principally opposed this insatiable passion foi^war j 
said, ** He had ^hers ; but that the - ^a^ 

surer was un michant diable^ not to bef^^moved.’* 
Therefore, since it was linpossible 0t him or his 
friends to compass their designs, while that minister 
continued at the head of affairs, he proposed an ex- 
pedient often practised by those of his country, ** that 
the treasurer (to use his own expression) should 
be taken off d la negligence; that this might be easily 
done and pass for an effect of chance, if it were pre-i 
ceded by encouraging some proper people to coqKnit 
small riots in the night.” And in several parts of 
the town a crew of obscure ruffians were accordingly 
employed about that time, who probably exceeded 
their commission, and mixing themselves with thosd' 
disorderly people that often infest the streets at 
midnight, acted inhuman outrages on many persons, 
whom tliey cut and mangled in the face and arms 
and other parts of the body without any provocation* 
But an effectual stop was soon put to those enormi- 
ties, which probably prevented tlie execution of the 
main design. 

I am very sensible that such an imputation ought 
not to be charged upon any person whatsoever, upon 
slight grounds or doubtful surmises ; and that those 
who think 1 am able to produce no better will judge 
this passage to 4)e litter for a libel ' than a history. 
But as the account wa^given by more than ^tid^per- 
son who was at the meeting, so it was confirmed 
past all contradidtion by several intercepted Ifigtej^s 
and papers : anA it is most certain that the. rage ot 
tha defeated party, upon their frequent disappoint- 
ments, was so far iniiamed as to make them capabla„ 
of some counsels yet more violent and despereto 
:''ian this ; which however by the vigilance of those 
near the person of her majesty were happily pre- 
vented. 

On the SOtl^ day of December, 1711, the duke of 
Bi arlborough was removed from all his employments ; 
the duke of Ormond succeeding him as general, both 
here and in Flauders. This proceeding of the court 
(as far as it related to the duke of Marlborough) was 
much censured both at home and abroad, and by somfi 
who did not wish ill to the present situation of 
affairs. There were few. samples of a commander 
being disgraced, after an ^Uninterrupted course of 
success, for many years, against a forpaidable enemy, 
and this before a period was put to the >far. Those 
who had least esteem for his valoum and conduct, 
thought it not prqdcnt to remove a ^neral whose 
troops were perpetually victorious while he was at 
their head ; because this had infused into bis soldiers 
an opinion that they should always conquer, and into 
the enemy that they should always be beaten; than 
wliich nothing is to be held of greater moment, vitiher j 
in the Vrogress of a war or upon the day of battle : 
and I have good grounds to affirm, that these reasons 
had sufflAent weight with the queen and mhiistry, to 
have kept the duke of Marllffiimugh in his post, if a 
way could have been found out to have done it with 
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any assurance of safety to the nation. It is the mis- 
fortune of princes, that the effects of their displca- 
sure make uAially much more noise than the causes. 
Thus the sound of the duke*B faU was heard further 
than many of the reasons which made it necessary ; 
whereof, fiiough some were visible enough, yet others 
lay more in tne dtu'h. Upon the duke's lost return 
from FlanlerSi 'he* had ^ed his arrival to town 
(whether by accident or otherwise) upon the 17th of 
!NoYember, called quben Elizabeth's day ; when great 
numbers of his creatures and admirers had thought 
fit to revive an old ceremony among the rabble, of 
burning the pope in effigy ; for the performance of 
which with more solemnity they bad made extraor- 
dinary preparations. From, the several circumstances 
of the expense of this intended pagcantiy', and of 
the persons who promoted it, tbe court, apprehensive 
of a design to inilame the common people, thought 
fitkto order that the several figures should be seized 
as popish trinkets ; and guards were ordered to 
patrole for preventing any tumultuous assemblies. 
vVliether this frolic was only intended for an affront 
to the court, or whether it had a deeper meaning, I 
must leave undetermined. The duke, in his own 
nature, is not much turned to be popular ; and in his 
flourishing times, whenever he came back to England 
upon the close of a campaign, be rather affected ^o 
avoid any concourse of the mobile^ if they had been 
disposed to attend him ; therefore, so very contraiy 
a proceeding at this juncture made it suspected as 
if he had a design to have placed himself at their 
head. “France," “Popery," “The l^reteuder," 
“Peace without ‘’§pain," were the words to be given 
about at this moi^ ! parade ; and if what was confi- 
dently asserted bo''.'true, that a report was to have 
been spread at the same time of the queen's death, 
no man can tell wb^t might have been the event. 

But this, attempt, to whatever purposes intended, 
proving wholly abortive by the vigilance of those in 
power, the duke’s :irrival was without any noise or 
consequence ; and upon consulting With his friends, 
he soon fell in with their newt scheme for preventing 
the peace. It was believed by 'many persons that 
the ministers might with little difficulty have brought 
him ov6r, if they had pleased to make a trial ; ibr, 
as he would probably have accepted any terms, to 
continue in a station of such prodigious profit, so 
’ there was sufficient room to work upon his fears, of 
which he is seldom unprovided (1 mean only in hic 
political capacity), and this infirmity verj’ much in- 
creased by his unmeasurable possessions, which have 
rendered him ipsique onerique timentf^m^ But reason, 
as well as the event, proved this to be a mistake ; 
for the ministers being determined to bring the war 
to as speedy an issue as the honour and safety of 
their country would permit, could not possibly recom- 
pense the duke for tlie mighty incomes he held by the 
continuance of it. Then, the other party had calcu- 
lated their numbers ; by the accession of the 
carl of Nottingham, whoso example they hoped 
would have many followers, and the successful soli- 
citations o^the duke of Somerset, found they were 
sure of a m^jffirity in the house of lords ; so that in 
this view of circumstances the duke of Marlborough 
thought he acted with security, as well as advant^e. 
He therefore boldly fell, with his whole weight, into 
the design of ruining the ministry, at the expense of 
his duty to his sovereign and the welfare of his 
* country, after the mighty obligations he had received 
from both. W iiio and Toby were now no Iq^ger the 
dispute ; but tub Queen, or the Duke gf Marl- 
BoaouGH. He was at the head of all the fabals and 
consults with Bothmar, Buys, and the discontented 
lords. He forgot that govemj^ent of his passiqn for 


which his admirers used to celebrate him : fell into all 
the impotences *of anger and violence upon every 
party debate so that tiio queen found herself under 
a necessity, either on the one side to sacrifice those 
friends who had ventured their lives in rescuing licr 
out of the power of some, whoso former treatment she 
bad little reason to be fond of; to put an end to the 
progress she had made towards a peace, and dissolve 
her parliament ; or on the other side, by removing one 
person from so great a trust, to get clear of all her 
difficulties at once. Her majesty therefore determined 
upon the latter, as the shorter and safer course ; and 
during the recess at Christmas sent the duke a letter, 
to tell him she had no further occasion for his service. 

There has not perhaps the present age been a 
clearer instance to show the instability of greatness 
which is not founded upon virtue ; and it may bo an 
instruction to princes, who arc well in the hearts of 
their people, that*-thc overgrown power of any per- 
ticular person, although supported by exorbitant 
wealth, can by a little resolution be reduced in a 
moment without any dangerous consequences. This 
lord, who was beyond all comparison the greatest 
subject in Christendom, found his power, credit, and 
influence, crumble away on a sudden and except a 
few friends or followers by inclination, the rest 
dropped off ill course. From Vfiirccting in some 
manner the affairs of Europe, he descended to be a 
member of a faction, and with little distinction even 
there ; that virtue of subduing his resentments, for 
which he was so famed when he had little or no oc- 
casion to exert it, having now wholly forsaken him 
when he stood iqost in need of its assistance ; and 
upon trial was found unable to bear a reverse of for- 
tune, giving way to^rage, impatience, envy, and dis- 
content. 

BOOK THE SECOND. . 

The house of lords met upon the 2nd day of Janu- 
ary, according to their adjournment ; but before 
they could proceed to business the twelve new 
qfcated peers were, in the usual form, admitted to 
their scats in that assembly ; who by their numbers 
turned the balance on the side of the court, and 
voted an adjoununent to the same day with the 
Commons. Upon the 14th of January the two 
houses met: but the queen, who intended to be 
there in person, sent a message to inform them 
“ That she was prevented by a sudden return of tlio 
gout ; and to desire 'they ^ould adjourn for three 
days longer, when her majesty hoped she should be 
able to speak to them." However, her indisposition 
still continuing, Mr. secretary Sc. John brought 
another message to the house of commons from the 
queen, containing the substance of what she intend- 
ed to have spoken ; That she could now tell them 
her plenipotentiaries were arrived at Utrecht ; had 
begun, in pursuance of her instructions, to concert 
the most proper ways of procuring a just satisfaction 
to all powers in alliance with her, according to their 
several treaties, and particularly with relation to 
Spain and the West Indies : That she promised to 
communicate to them the conditions of peace, before 
the same should be concluded : That the world 
would now see how groundless these reports were 
and without the least colour, that a separate 
peace had been treated : That her ministers were 
directed to propose that a day might be fixed for the 
finishmg, as was done for the commencement, of 
this treaty ; and that, in the mean time, all prepara- 
tions were hastening for an early campaign," 

Her majesty's endeavours towards this great work 
having been in such a forwardness at the time that 
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her moBsage was sent, I shall here, as in the most 
proper place, relate the several steps by which the 
intercourse between the courts of Franco and Bri- 
tain was begun and carried on. 

The marquis de Torcy, sent by the most Christian 
king to the Hague, had there, in the year 1709, 
mad^e very advantageous q^ers to the allies in Ms 
master’s name, which our ministers, as well as 
those of the States, thought fit to refuse, and ad- 
vanced other proposals in their stead ; but of such a 
nature as no prince could digest who did not lie at 
the immediate mercy of his enemies. It was de- 
manded, among other things, “That the French 
king should employ his own troops, in conjunction 
with those of the allies, to drive his grandson out of 
Spain.” The proposers knew very well that the 
enemy would never consent to this ; and if it were 
possible they could at first , have any such hopes, 
Mons. de Torcy assured them to*the contrary in a 
manner which might well be believed; for when 
the British and Dutch plenipotentiaries were draw- 
ing up their demands, they desired that minister to 
assist them in the style and expression ; which he 
very readily did, and made use of the strongest 
words he could find to please them. He then in- 
sisted to know thc^Jast resolution, whether these 
were the lowest tcims the allies would accept ; and, 
having received a determinate answer in the affirm- 
ative, lie spoke to this effect : — 

“ That he thanked them heartily for giving him 
the happiest day he had ever seen in his life : That 
in perfect obedience to his master he had made con- 
cessions in his OAvn opinion higWy derogatory to 
the king’s honour and interest: That he had not 
concealed the difficulties of his court or the discon- 
tents of his country by a long and unsuccessful war, 
which could only justify the large offers he had 
been empowered to make : That the vconditions of 
peace now delivered into his hands by the allies 
would raise a new spirit in the nation and remove 
the greatest difficulty the court lay under ; putting 
it in his master’s power to convince all his subjects 
how earnestly his majesty desired to case them front 
the burden of the war ; but that his enemies would 
not acce])t of any terms which could consist cither 
with their safety or his honour.” Mons. de Torcy 
assured the pensionary, in the strongest manner, and 
bid him count upon it, “ That the king his master 
would never sign those articles.” 

It soon appeared that the marquis de Torcy’s pre- 
dictions were true ; for upon delivering to his mas- 
ter the last resolutions of the allies, that prince took 
care to publish them all over his kingdom as an 
appeal to his subjects against the unreasonableness 
and injustice of his enemies ; which proceeding 
effectually answered the utmost he intended by it ; 
for the French nation, extremely jealous of their 
monarch’s glory, made universal offers of their lives 
and fortunes rather than submit to such ignominious 
terms ; and the clergy, in ^particular, promised to 
give the king their consecrated plate towards con- 
tinuing the war. Thus that mighty kingdom (gene- 
rally thought to be wholly exhausted of its wealth), 
when driven to a necessity by the imprudence of the 
allies or by the corruption of particular men who 
influenced their councils, recovered strength enough 
to support itself for three following campaigns ; and 
in the last, by the fatal blindness or obstinacy of the 
Dutch (venturing to act without the assistance of 
Britain, which they had shamefully aba:^doned)r was 
an overmatch for the whole confederate army. 

Those who, in order to defend the proceedings of 
the allies, have given an account of this negotiation, 
do wholly omit the circumstance I have now related; ; 


and express the zeal of the British and Dutch minis- 
ters for a peace, by informing us how frequently they 
sent after Mons. dc Torcy and Monsj,^^uille for a , 
further conference. But in the mean time Mr. Ho- 
ratio Walpole, secretary to the queen’s plenipoten- 
tiaries, was dispatched over hither to have those 
abortive articles signed and ratified by her majesty 
at a venture ; which was accordingly do^ : a piece 
of management altogether absurd and without ex- 
ample; contrived only to deceive our people into 
a belief that a peace was intended, and to show what 
great tilings the ministry designed to do. 

But this hope expiring, upon the news that 
France had refused to sign those articles, all was re- 
solved hy recourse to the old topic of the French 
perfidiousness. We loaded them plentifully with 
ignominious appellations : “ they were a nation 
never to be trusted.” The parliament cheerfully 
continued their supplies, and the war went on. 
The winter following began the second and last ses- 
sion of the preceding parliament, noted for the trial 
of Dr. Sacheverell, and the occasions thereby given 
to the people to discover and exert their dispositions 
very opposite to the designs of those who were then 
in power. In the summer of 1710 ensued a gradual 
change of the ministry, and in the beginning of that 
winter the present parliament was called. 

The king of France, whose real interests made 
him sincerely desirous of any tolerable peace, found 
it impossible to treat upon equal conditions with 
either of the two maritime powers engaged against 
him, because of the prevalency of factions in both, 
who acted in concert to their mutual private advan- 
tage, although directly against the general dispositions 
of the people in either, as well as against their several 
maxims of government. But upon the great Xum of 
affairs and councils here in England, the new par- 
liament and ministers acting from other motives and 
upon other principles, that prince hoped an oppor- 
tunity might arise of resuming his endeavours toward 
a peace. 

There was at this tirile in England a French eccle- 
siastic, called the Abbe Gualtier, who had resided 
several years in London, mider the protection of 
some foreign mfiiisters in whose families he used 
upon occasion to exercise his function of a priest. 
After the battle of Blenheim this gentleman went 
down to Nottingham, where several French prison- 
ers of quality were kept ; to whom he rendered 
those offices of civility suitable to persons in their 
condition, which upon their return to France they 
reported to his advantage. Among the rest the Che- 
valier de Croissy told his brotlier, the marquis de 
Torcy, “ That whenever the French court would 
have a mind to make overtures of peace with Eng- 
land, Monsieur Gualtier might be very useful’y em*^ 
ployed in handing them to the ministers here.” This 
was no further thought of at present. In the mean 
time the war went on, and. the conferences at the 
Hague and Gertruydenberg miscarried, by the allies 
insisting upon such demands as they neither expected 
nor perhaps desired should be granted. 

Some time in July, 1710, Monsiedf Gualtier re- 
ceived a letter from*the marquis do Torcy, signifying 
“ That a report being spread of her majesty’s inten- 
tions to change her ministry, to take Mr. Harley 
into her councils, and to dissolve her parliament, 
the most Christian king thought it might be now a 
favouraMe conjuncture to offer new proposals of a 
treaty.” VIoiisieur Gualtier was therefore directed 
to apply iTOsefF in the marquis’s name either to the 
duke of Shrewsbury, the earl of Jersey, or Mr. Har- 
ley, and inform the French court how such a pro- 
position would be relished. Gualtier chose to de- 
• . 2g2 
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liver hia message to the second of those who had 
been ambassador from the late king to France. But 
the earl excused himself from entering into particu- 
lars with a stranger and a private person, who had 
no authority for what he said more than a letter 
from Monsieur de Torcy. Gnaltier offered to pro- 
cure anotl||r from that minister to the earl himself ; 
and did so in a month after ; but obtained no an- 
swer till December following, when the queen had 
made all necessary changes and summoned a free 
parliament to her wishes. About the beginning of 
January, the abbe (after having procured his dis- 
mission from Count Dallas, the emperor’s envoy, at 
that time his protector) was sent to Paris to inform 
Mons. de Torcy, “ That her majesty would be wil- 
ling his master should resume the treaty with Hol- 
land, provided the demands of England might be 
previously granted.’* Gualtier came back after a 
short stay with a return to his message, ** That the 
Dutch hail used the most Christian king and his 
ministers in such a manner, both at the Hague and 
Gertruydenberg, as made that prince resolve not to 
expose himself any more to the like treatment ; that 
he therefore chose to address himself to England, 
and was ready to make whatever offers her majesty 
could reasonably expect for the advantage of her 
own kingdoms and the satisfaction of her allies,** 

After this message had been duly considered by 
the queen and her ministers, Monsieur Gualtier was 
dispatched a second time to France about the be- 
ginning of March 1710-11, with an answ'er to the 
following purpose : — ** That since France had their 
particular reasons for not heginning again to treat 
with Holland, England was willing to remove that 
difficulty, and proposed it should be done in this 
manner ; That France should send over hither the 
propositions for a treaty which should be transmitted 
by England to Holland to be jointly treated on that 
side of the water ; but it was to be understood that 
the same proposition formerly offered to Holland 
was to be made to England, or one not less advan- 
tageous to the allies : for although England would 
enter most sincerely into such a treaty, and show in 
the course of it the clearness of their intentions, yet 
they could not with honour entertain a less benefi- 
cial proposal than wliat was offered to the States.” 

That prince, as well as his minister Monsieur de 
Torcy, either felt or affected so much resentment 
the usage the latter had met at the Hague and Ger- 
truydenberg, that they appeared fully determined 
against making any application to the States, where 
the same persons continued still in power, of whose 
treatment they so heavily complained. They seemed 
altogether to distrust the inclination of that republic 
towards a peace ; but at the same time showed a 
Snighty complaisance to the English nation, and a 
desire to have her majesty at the head of a treaty. 
This appears by the first overture in form sent from 
that kingdom, and signed by Mons. de Torcy on the 
22nd of April, S., 1711, to the following effect; 

** That fts it could not be doubted but the king 
was in a coiidition of continuing the war with 
honour, so it could not be looked on as a mark of 
weakness in his majesty to break the silence he had ^ 
kept since tlie conferences at Gertruydenberg, and^ 
that before the opening of the campaign he now 
gives further proof of the desire he ^ways had to 
procure the repose of Europe. But after what he 
has found by experience of the sentimcnl^f those 
persons who now govern the republic ojTHolland, 
and of Iheir industry in rendering all ij^gotiatlons 
iHthout effect, his majesty will, for the public good, 
offer to the English nation thoi^ propositions ^hich 
he thipks fit to make for terminating the war, and 


for settling tlie tranquillity of Europe upon a solid 
foundation. It is with this view that he offers to 
enter into a treaty of peace founded on the following 
conditions : 

“ First, Tlie English nation shall have real secu- 
rities for carrying on their trade in Spain, the Indies, 
and ports of the Meditenc^anean. 

Secondly, Tlie king will consent to form a suffi- 
cient barrier in the Low Countries for the security 
of the republic of Holland ; and this barrier shall be 
Such as England shall agree upon and approve ; his 
majesty promising at the ‘same time entire liberty 
and security to the trade of the Dutch. 

“ Thirdly, All reasonable methods shall be 
thought of with sincerity and truth, for giving 
satisfaction to the allies of England and Holland. 

“Fourthly, Whereas the affairs of the king of 
Spain are in so gopd a condition as to furnish new 
expedients for putting an end to the disputes about 
that monarchy, and for settling it to the satisfaction 
of the several parties concerned, all sincere endea- 
vours shall ho used for surmounting the difficulties 
arisen upon tliis occasion; and the trade and in- 
terest ot all parties engaged in the present war shall 
be secured. 

“ Fifthly, The conferences, inM)rder to treat of a 
peace upon these conditions, shall be immediately 
opened ; and the ])lenipotontiarics whom the king 
shall name to assist thereat shall treat with those of 
England and Holland, cither alone or in conj unc- 
tion with those of their allies, as England shall choose. 

“ Sixthly, His majesty proposes the town of Aix 
la Chapelle or Liege for the place wliere the pleni- 
potentiaries shall assemble ; leaving the choice like- 
wise to England of either of the said towns wherein 
to treat of a general peace.” 

These overtures, although expressing much conti- 
dcncc in the ftiinistry here, great deference to the 
queen, and displeasure against the Dutch, were im- 
mediately transmitted by her majesty’s command to 
her ambassador in Holland, mth orders that they 
^ould be communicated to the pensionary. The 
Abb6 Gualtier was desired to signify this proceeding 
to the marquis de Torcy; at the same fjjne to let 
that minister understand “ that some of the above 
articles ought to be explained.” The lord Haby, 
now earl of Strafford, was directed to tell the pen- 
sionary “ That her majesty being resolved in mak- 
ing peace as in making war, to act in perfect concert 
with the ^tes, would not^ose a moment in trans- 
mitting to him a paper of this importance ; That the 
queen earnestly desired that the secret might he 
kept among as few as possible ; and that she hoped 
the pensionary would advise upon this occasion with 
no person whatsoever, except such as by the consti- 
tution of that government are unavoidably neces- 
sary; That the terms of the several propositions 
were indeed too general ; but, however, they con- 
tained an offer to treat: and that, although there 
appeared an air of comjhaisance to England through 
the whole paper, and the contrary to Holland, yet 
this could have no ill consequence as long as the 
queen and the States took care to understand each 
other, and to act with as little reserve as became 
two powers so nearly allied in interest ; which rule 
on the part of Britain should be inviolably observed.” 
It was signified likewise to the pensionary “ That 
the duke of Marlborough had no communication of 
this affair from England, and that it was supposed 
he would have none from the Hague.” 

After these proposals had been considered in 
Holland, the ambassador was directed to send back 
the opinion of the Dutch ministers upon them. The 
court here was indec|| apprehensive that the pen- 
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Bionary would be alarmed at the whole frame of 
Monsieur dc Torcy's paper, and particularly at these 
expressions, ** That the En^^lish shall have real se- 
curities for their trade, &c. ; and that the barrier 
for the States General shall be such as England 
shall agree upon and approve.*’ It was natural to 
think that the fear which the Dutch would conceive 
of our obtaining advanta^ous terms for Britain, 
might put them upon trying underhand for them- 
selves, and endeavouring to overreach us in the 
management of the peace as they had hitherto done 
in that of the war ; the ambassador was therefore 
cautioned to be very watchful in discovering any 
workings which might tend that way- 

When the lord &iby was first sent to the Hague, 
the duke of Marlborough and lord Townshend had, 
for very obvious reasons, used their utmost endea- 
vours to involve him in as many difficulties as they 
could ; upon which and other accounts, needless to 
mention, it was thought proper that his grace, then 
in Flanders, should not be let into the secret of this 
affair. 

The proposal of Aix or Liege for a place of treaty 
was only a further mark of their old discontent 
against Holland, to show they would not name any 
town which belonged to the States. 

The pensionary, hiavlng consulted those who had 
been formerly employed in the negotiations of peace, 
and enjoined them the utmost secrecy to avoid the 
jealousy of the foreign ministers there, desired the 
ambassador to return her majesty thanks for the 
obliging manner of communicating the French over- 
tures, for the confidence she placed in the States, 
and for her promise of making n^ step towards a 
peace but in concert with them ; assuring her of the 
like on their part : “ That although the States en- 
deavoured to hide it from the enemy, they were as 
weary of the war as we, and very heartily desirous 
of a good and lasting peace, as well as ready to join 
in any method w^hicli her majesty should think pro- 
per to obtain it ; That the States looked upon these 
propositions as very dark and general; and they 
observed how the enemy would create jealousies 
between the queen, their republic, and the othcl* 
allies ; but tliey were satisfied it would have no 
effect, and relied entirely on the justness and pru- 
dence of her majesty, who they doubted not would 
make tlic French explain themselves more parti- 
cularly in the several points of their proposals, and 
send a plan of the particular conditions whereupon 
they would make a peace ; after whichi^’the States 
would be ready either to join with her majesty or to 
make their objections ; and were prepared to bring 
with them all the facility imaginable towards pro- 
moting BO good a work.** 

This is the sum of the verbal answer made by the 
pensionary upon communicating to him the French 
proposals ; and I have chosen to set it down, rather 
than transcribe the other given to the ambassador 
some days after ; which was more in form and to 
the same purpose, but sherter, and in my opinion 
not so well discovering the true disposition of the 
Dutch ministers : for after the queen had transmitted 
the French overtures to Holland, and the Stjites 
found her majesty was bent in earnest upon the 
thoughts of a peace, they began to cast about how to 
get the negotiation into their own hands. They 
knew that whatever power received the first pro- 
posals would bo wise enough to stipulate something 
for themselves ; as they had done in tlieir own case 
both at the Hague and Gertruydenbei^, where they 
carved as they pleased without any regard to the 
iuterests of their nearest allies. For this reason, 
whiLa they endeavoured to amuse the British court 


with expostulations upon the several preliminaries 
sent from France, Monsieur Fetecum, a forward 
meddling agent of Holstein who had resided some 
years in Holland, negotiated with Heinsius the 
grand pensionary, as well as with Yanderdusseu and 
liuys, about restoring the conferences between 
France and that republic, broken off in Geriruyden- 
berg ; pursuant to which, about the end of May, 
N. S. 171 1, Fetecum wrote to the marqui^ de Torcy, 
with the privity of the pensionary and probably of 
the other two. The substance of his letter was to 
inform the marquis “ That things might easily be 
disposed so as to settle a correspoudeiice between 
that crown and the republic, in order to renew the 
treaty of peace : That this could be done with the 
greater secrecy, because Monsieur Heinsius, by vir- 
tue of his oath as pensionary, might keep any allair 
private as long as he thought necessary ami was not 
obliged to communicate it until he believed things 
were ripe ; and as long as he concealed it from his 
masters, he was not bound to discover it cither to 
the ministers of the emperor or those of her Britisii 
majesty : That since England thougiit it proper for 
king Charles to continue the whole campaign in 
Catalonia (though he should be chosen emperor), in 
order to support the war in Spain, it was necessary 
for France to treat in the most secret manner with 
tlfe States, who were not now so violently as for- 
merly against having Fhilip on the Spanish throne, 
upon certain conditions for securing their trade ; 
but were jealous of England’s design to fortify some 
trading towns in Spain for themselves: That Ileiu- 
sius extremely desired to get out of the war, for 
some reasons which he (Fetecum) was not permitted 
to tell ; and that Vanclcrdussen and Buys were im- 
patient to have the negotiations with France once 
more set on fool ; which, if Monsieur Torcy thought 
fit to consent to, Fctccum engaged that the States 
would determine to settle the preliminaries in the 
mid- way between Faris and the Hague, with what- 
ever ministers tl^e most Christian king should please 
to employ.** 

Monsieur T^rcy refused this overture ; and in his 
answer to Monsieur Fetecum assigned for the 
reason the treatment his master’s former proposals 
had met with at the Hague and Gertruydenberg 
from the ministers of Holland. Britain and Hol- 
land seemed pretty well agreed that those proposals 
were too loose and imperfect to be a foundation for 
entering upon a general treaty; and Monsieur 
Gualticr was desired to signify to the French court 
** That it was expected they should explain tiiem- 
sclves more particularly on tlie several articles.’* 

But in the mean time the queen was firmly re- 
solved that the interests of her own kiiigdcms siiould 
not be neglected at this juncture, as they had for- 
merly twice been while the Dutch were principal 
managers of a negotiation with France. Her ma- 
jesty had given frequent and early notice to the 
States of the general disposition of her people to- 
ward a peace, of her ow^i inability to continue the 
war upon the old foot, under the Qisadvantage of 
unequal quotas and the universal b^kwardness of 
her allies. She bad likewise'^ informed them of 
several advances n^dc to her on the side of France, 
which she had refused to hearken to till she had 
consulted with those her good friends and confede- 
rates, and heard their opinion on that subject. But 
the Dutch, who apprehended nothing more than to 
sec Briitein at the head of a treaty, were backward 
and sulmi, disliked all proposals by the queen' s in- 
terventioV, and said “ It was a piece of ytificc in 
France to divide the allies.** Besides, they knew 
the ministry was young, and the opposite faction 
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had giyen them assuranceB ** That the people of 
England \yould never endure a peace without Spain, 
nor the men#n power dare to attempt it after the 
resolutions of one house of parliament to the con- 
trary.’* But in tlie midst of this unwillingness to 
recei\'e any overtures from prance by the queen’s 
hands, the Dutch ministers were actually engaged 
in a corr^pondence with that court, where they 
urged our inability to begin a treaty by reason of 
those factions which themselves had inflamed ; and 
were ready to commence a negotiation upon much 
easier terms than what they supposed we demanded. 
For not to mention the duke of Lorraine’s interposi- 
tion in behalf of Holland, which France absolutely 
refused to accept, the letters sent from the Dutch to 
that court were shown some mouths after to a Bri- 
tish minister there, which gave much weight to 
Monsieur de Torcy’s insinuations, “ That he knew 
where to meet with more compliance if the neces- 
sity of affairs should force him to it by our refusal.” 
And the violence of the States against our entertain- 
ing that correspondence was only because they knew 
theirs would never be accepted ; at least till ours 
were tlirown off. 

The queen sensible of all this resolved to provide 
for her own kingdoms ; and having therefore pre- 
pared such demands for her principal allies as might 
be a ground for proceeding to a general treaty, wdlh- 
out pretending to adjust their several interests, she 
resolved to stipulate in a particular manner the ad- 
vantage of Britain. The following preliminary de- 
mands were accordingly drawn up, in order to be 
transmitted to France : 

“ Great Britain will not enter into any negotia- 
tion of peace otherwise than upon these conditions 
obtained beforehand : 

** That the union of the two crowns of France 
and Spain shall be prevented : That satisfaction 
shall be given to all the allica, and trade settled and 
maintained. 

** If France be disposed to treat \^on this view it 
is not to be doubted that the ^following propositions 
will be found reasonable : 

“ A barrier shall be formed in the Low Countries 
for the States General, and their t^de shall be se- 
cured. 

'* A barrier likewise shall be formed for the empire. 

** The pretensions of all the allies founded upon 
former treaties shall he regulated and determined tq 
their general satisfaction. 

“ In order to make a more equal Ij^lance of power 
in Italy the dominions and territories which, in the 
beginning of the present war, belonged to the duke 
of Savoy, and are now in the possession of France, 
shall be restored to his royal highness; and such 
other places in Italy shall be yielded to him as will 

found necessary and agreeable to the sense of 
former treaties made with this prince. 

** As to Great Britain, in particular, the succession 
to the crown of the kingdoms, according to the pre- 
sent establishmqpt, shall bemcknowledgcd. 

” A now treaty of commerce between Great Bri- 
tain ^d Franew sh^ be made after the most Just 
and ^asonablc maiwr. « 

** Dunkirk shall be demolished. 

“ Gibraltar and Fort-Mahon shall remain in the 
hands of the present possessors. 

The English shall have the assiento in the same 
manner the French now enjoy il ; and such places 
in the Spanish West Indies shall be assi^ed to 
those concerned in this traffic, for the rciwshment 
and sole of their negroes, as shall be foundAecessary 
and convenient. ^ 

”AU advautages, rights, and privileges already 


granted, and which may hereafter be granted, by 
Spain to the subjects of France or to any other na- 
tion whatsoever, shall be equally granted to the sub- 
jects of Great Britain. 

** And for better securing the British trade in the 
Spanish West Indies, certain places, to be named in 
the treaty of peace, shall be put into possession of 
the English. 0 

** Newfoundland, with the bay and straits of Hud- 
son, shall be entirely restored to the English ; and 
Great Britain and France shall severally keep and 
possess all those countries and territories in North 
America which each of the said nations ’shall be in 
possession of at the time when the ratification of 
this treaty shall be published in those parts of the 
world. 

** These demands, and all other proceedings be- 
tween Great Britain and France, shall be kept in- 
violably secret un^il they are published by the mu- 
tual consent of both parties.” 

The last article was not only intended for avoid- 
ing, if possible, the jealousy of the Dutch, but to pre- 
vent the clamours of the abettors here at home, who, 
under the pretended fears of our doing injustice to 
the Dutch by acting without the privity of that re- 
public, in order to make a separate peace, would be 
ready to drive on the worst designs against the queen 
and ministry in order to recover the power they had 
lost. 

In June, 1711, Mr. Prior, a person of great dis- 
tinction, not only on account of his wit but for bis 
abilities in the management of afiairs, and %vho had 
been formerly employed at the French coqrt, was 
despatched thithei by her majesty with the foregoing 
demands. Tliis gentleman was received at Ver- 
sailles with great civility. The king declared, ** That 
no proceeding in order to a gener^d treaty would be 
so agreeable to him as by the intervention of Eng- 
land ; and thav his majesty, being desirous to con-, 
tribute with all his power towards the repose of 
Europe, did answer to the demands which had been 
made : 

, “ That he would consent freely and sincerely to 
just and reasonable methods for hindering the 
crowns of France and Spain from being ever united 
under the same prince ; his majesty being persuaded 
that such an excess of power would be as contrary 
to the general good and repose of Europe as it was 
opposite to the will of the late catholic king Charles 
11.” He said, ** His intention was that all parties 
in the present war should fixd their reasonable satis- 
faction in the intended treaty of peace; and tliat 
trade should be settled and maintained for the future 
to the advantage of those nations which formerly 
possessed it. 

“ That, as the king will exactly observe the con- 
ditions of peace, whenever it shall be concluded, 
and as the object he proposes to himself is to secure 
the frontiers of his own kingdom, without giving 
any sort of disturbance to his neighbours, he pro- 
mises to agree that by the future treaty of peace the 
Dutch shall be put into possession of all such forti- 
fied places as shall be specified in the said treaty, to 
serve for a barrier to that republic against all attempts 
on the side of France. He engages likewise to give 
all necessary securities for removing the jealousies 
raised among the German princes of his majesty’s 
designs. 

“ That when the conferences in order to a genera) 
treaty shall be formed all the pretensions of the seve^ 
ral princes and states engaged in the present war 
shall be fairly and amicably discussed ; nor shall 
anything be omitted which may regulate and deter- 
mine them to the satisfaction of all parties 
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“ That, pursuant to the demands made by Eng- 
land, his majesty promises to restore to the duke of 
SaToy those demesnes and territories which belonged 
to that prince at the beginning of Uiis war, and 
which his majesty is now in possession of ; and the 
king consente, further, that such other places in 
Italy shall be yielded to the duke of Sayoy as shall 
be found necessary according to the sense of those 
treaties made between thu said duke and bis allies. 

“ That the king’s sentiments of the present govern- 
ment of Great Britain, the open declaration he made 
in Holland of his resolution to treat of peace by ap- 
plications to the English, the assurances he had given 
of engaging the king of Spain to leave Gibraltar in 
their hands (all which are convincing proofs of his 
perfect esteem for a nation still in war with him), 
leave no room to doubt of his majesty’s inclination 
to give England all securities and advantages for 
their trade which tliey can reasonably demand. But 
as his majesty cannot persuade hknsclf that a govern- 
ment so clear-sighted as ours will insist upon con- 
ditions which must absolutely destroy the trade of 
France and Spain as well as that of all other nations 
of Europe, he thinks the demands made by Great 
Britain may require a more particular discussion. 

** That upon this foundation the king thought the 
best way of advancing and perfecting a negotiation, 
the beginning of which he had seen with so much 
satisfaction, would be to send into England a person 
instructed in his intention and authorised by him to 
agree upon securities for settling the trade of the 
subjects of England, and those particular advantages 
lo be stipulated in their favour, without destroying 
the trade of the French and Spaniards or of other 
nations in Christendom. 

“ That therefore his majesty had charged the per- 
son chosen for this commisRion to answer the other 
articles of the memorial given him by Mr. Prior, the 
secret of which should be exactly observed.*’ 

Mons. de Torcy had for some years past used 
all his endeavours to incline his master toward a 
peace, pursuant to the maxim of his uncle Colbert, 
“ That a long war was not for the interest of Fnmce.” 
It was fur this reason the king made choice of Ivni 
in the conferences at^the Hague, the bad success 
whereof, although it filled him with resentments 
against the Dutch, did not alter his opinion ; hut he 
was violently opposed by a party both in the court 
and kingdom who pretended to fear he would sacri- 
fice the glory of the prince and country by too l..rge 
concessions ; or perhaps would rather wish that the 
first oifci*s should have oeen still made to the Dutch, 
as a people more likely to be less solicitous about 
the uiterest of Britain than her majesty would cer- 
tainly be for theirs ; and the particular design of 
Mr, Prior was to find out whether that minister had 
credit enough with his prince, and a support from 
others in power, sufficient to overrule the faction 
against peace. 

Mr. Prior’s journey could not be kept a secret, as 
the court here at first seemed to intend it. He was 
discovered, at his return, oy an officer of the port at 
Dover, where he landed after six weeks’ absence ; 
upon which the Dutch Gazettes and English news- 
papers were’full of speculations. 

At the same time with Prior there arrived 
from France Mona. Mesnager, kniglit of the order of 
St. Michael, and one of the council of trade to the 
most Christian king. His commission was in ge- 
neral, empowering him to treat with the minister 
of any prince engaged in the war against his master. 
In his first conferences with the queen’s ministers 
he pretended orders to insist that her majesty should 
enter upon particular engagements in several articles. 


which did not depend upon her, but concerned only 
the interest of the allies reciprocally with those of 
the most clirisiian king ; whereas the negotiation 
had begun upon this principle, that France should 
consent to adjust the interests of Great Britain in 
the first place, whereby her majesty would be after- 
wards enabled, by het good ofiices on all slides, to 
facilitate the general peace. The queen resolved 
never to depart from this principle, byt was abso- 
lutely determined to remit tlic particular interests of 
the allies to general conferences, wliere she would 
do the utmost in her power to procure the repose of 
Europe and the satisfaction of all parties. It was 
plain France could run no hazard by this proceed- 
ing, because the preliminary articles wuuld have no 
force before a general peace was signed ; therefore 
it was not doubted but Mons. Mesnager would have 
orders to waive this new pretension, and go on in 
treating upon that foot which was at first proposed. • 
In short, the ministers required a positive and speedy 
answer to the articles in question, since tliey con- 
tained only such advantages and securities as her 
majesty thought she had a right to require from any 
prince whatsoever to whom the dominions of Spain 
should happen to fall. 

The particular demands of Britain were formed 
into eight articles, which Mons. Mesnager having 
transmitted to his court and received new powers 
from thence, had orders to give his master’s consent 
•by way of answers to the several points, to be obli- 
gatory only after a general peace. These demands, 
together witli the answers of the French king, 
were cli*awn up and signed by Mons. Mesnager 
and her majesty’s two principal secretaries of state ; 
whereof 1 shall here present an extract to the 
reader. 

In the preamble the most Christian king sets forth, 

That being particularly informed, by the last me- 
morial which the British ministers delivered to 
Mons. Mesnager, of the dispositions of this crown 
to facilitate a general pt^hce to the satisfaction of the 
several parties^ ooncerned ; and his majesty finding 
in eficct as the said lycmorial declares, that he runs 
no hazard by engaging himself in the manner there 
expressed, since the preliminary articles will be of 
no force until Vhe signing of the general peace ; and 
being sincerely desirous to advance to the utmost of 
his power the repose of Europe, especially by a way 
so agreeable as the interposition of a princess whom 
so many ties of blood ought to unite to him, and 
whose sentiments for the public tranquillity cannot 
he doubted ; his majesty, moved by these consider- 
ations, has ordered Monsieur Mesnager, knight, &c., 
to give the following answers, in writing, to the 
articles contained in the memorial transmitted to 
him, entitled Preliminary Demands for Great Britain 
in particular.” 

’The articles were these that follow • 

“ First, The succession to the crown to be ac- 
knowledged, according to the present establishment. 

“ Secondly, A new treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and France to be ma^Je, after the most 
just and reasonable manner. • 

Thirdly, Dunkirk to be <^poli4hed. ^ 

■* Fourthly, Gljiraitur and Plm-Mahon to continue 
in the hands of those wlio now possess theih. 

“ Fifthly, The assiento (or liberty of selling ne- 
groes to the Spanish West Indies) to be granted to 
the English in as full manner as the French possess 
it at present; and such places in the said West 
Indi^to be assigned to the persons concerned in 
this trtnc, for the refreshment and sale of their ne- 
groes, M shall be found necessary and convenient. 

« SixQily, Whatever advantages, privileges, and 
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rig^hU are already or may hereafter be granted by 
Spain to the subjects of France or any other nation, 
shall be equally granted to the subjects of Great 
Britain. a 

“ Seventhly, For better protecting their trade in 
the Spanish West Indies, the English shall be put 
into possession of such places as shall be named in 
the treaty of peace ; or as an equivalent for this 
article, tha^the assiento be granted Britain for the 
term of thirty years. 

** That the isle of St. Christopher’s be likewise 
secured to the English. 

** That the advantages and exemption from duties 
promised by Mons. Mesnager, which he affirms will 
amount to iifteen per cent, upon all goods of the 
growth and manufacture of Great Britain, be effec- 
tually allowed. 

“ That whereas, on the side of the river Plate, the 
EngHsh are not in possession of any colony, a cer- 
tain extent of territory be allowed them on the said 
river for refreshing and keeping their negroes till 
they are sold to the Spaniards ; subject nevertheless 
to the inspection of an officer appointed by Spain. 

“ Eighthly, Newfoundland, and the Bay and Straits 
of Hudson, sliall be entirely restored to the English ; 
and Great Britain and France shall respectively 
keep whatever dominions in North America each of 
them shall be in possession of when the ratification 
of this treaty shall be published in those parts of the 
world.” 

The six first articles were allowed without any 
difficulty, except that about Dunkirk, where France 
was to have an equivalent, to be settled in a general 
treaty. 

A difficulty arising upon the seventh article, the 
proposed equivalent was allowed instead thereof. 

The last article was referred to the general treaty 
of peace ; only the French insisted to have the power 
of fishing for cod and drying them on the island of 
Newfoundland. 

These articles were to be looked upon as con- 
ditions which the most Christian king consented to 
allow ; and whenever a geriqral peace should be 
signed, Uicy were to be digested into the usual form 
of a treaty, to the satisfaction of both crowns. 

The queen having thus provided ^or the security 
and advantage of her kingdoms whenever a peace 
should be made, and upon terms no way interfering 
with the interest of her allies, the next thing in order 
was, to procure from France such preliminary ar-| 
tides as might be a ground upon which to commence 
a general treaty. These were adju^d and signed 
the same day with the former ; and having been de- 
livered to the several ministers residing here from 
the powers in alliance with England, were quickly 
made public. But the various constructions and 
censures which passed upon them have mode it ne- 
cessary to give the reader the following transcript : 

** The king being willing to contribute all that is 
in his power to the re-establishing of the general 
peace, his majesty declares, — 

** 1. That he vj^ill acknowledge the queen of Great 
Britain in that quality, as also the succession of that 
crown according to the settlement. 

” 2. That he will freely and bo^d fide consent to 
the taking all just and reasonable measures for hin- 
dering, that the crowns of France and Spain may 
ever be united on the head of the same prince ; his 
majesty being persuaded that this excess of power 
would be contrary to the good and quiet of Europe. 

” The king's intention is tliat all the Parties 
engaged in the present war, without excep^g any 
of them, may find their reasonable satlsfactim in the 
treaty of peace which shall be made ; that commerce 


may be re-established and maintained for the future, 
to the advantage of Great Britain, of Holland, and 
of the other nations who have been accustomed to 
exercise commerce. 

** 4. As the king will likewise maintain exactly 
the observance of the peace when it shall be con- 
cluded, and the object the king proposes to himself 
being to secure the frontiers of his kingdom without 
disturbing in any manner whatever the neighbour- 
ing states ; he promises to agree, by the treaty which 
shall be made, tliat the Dutch shall be put in pos- 
session of the fortified places which shall he men- 
tioned in the Netherlands to serve hereafter for a 
barrier, which may secure the quiet of the republic 
of Holland against any enterprise from the part of 
France. 

“ 6. The king consents likewise that a secure and 
convenient barrier should be formed for the empire 
and for the house of Austria. 

“ 6. Notwithstanding Dunkirk cost the king very 
great sums, as well to purchase it as to fortify it ; 
and that it is further necessary to be at very con- 
siderable expense for razing the works ; his majesty 
is willing, however, to engage to cause them to be 
demolished immediately after the conclusion of Uio 
peace, on condition that, for the fortifications of that 
place, a proper equivalent that may content him 
be given him ; and as England cannot furnish that 
equivalent, the discussion of it shall be referred to 
the conferences to be held for the negotiation of the 
peace. 

” 7. When the conferences for the negotiation of 
the peace shall be formed, all the pretensions of the 
princes and states engaged in the present war shall 
be therein discussed bond fide and amicably; and 
nothing shall be omitted to regulate and terminate 
them to the satisfaction of all the parties. 

” Mesnagea.” 

These ovcrtiires are founded upon the 8th article 
of the grand alliance made in 1701, wherein are 
contained the conditions without which a peace is 
not to be made ; and whoever compares both will 
fiq^d the preliminaries to reach every point proposed 
in that article, which those who censured them at 
home, if they spoke their thoughts, did not under- 
stand ; for nothing can be plainer than what the 
public has often been told, “ that the recovery of 
Spain from the house of Bourbon was a thing never 
imagined when the war began, but a just and rea- 
sonable satisfaction to the emperor.” Much less 
ought such a condition to Ife held necessary at pre- 
sent, not only because it is allowed on all hands to 
be imjiracticable, but likewise because by the 
changes in the Austrian and Bourbon families it 
would not be safe ; neither did those who were 
loudest in blaming the French preliminaries know 
anything of the advantages privately stipulated for 
Britain, whose interests, they assured us, were all 
made a sacrifice to the corruption or folly of the 
managers; and therefore because the opposers of 
peace have been better iffibrmed by what they have 
since heard and seen, they have changed their bat- 
tery, and accused the ministers for betraying the 
Dutch. • 

The lord Raby, her majesty’s ambassador at the 
plague, having made a short journey to England, 
where he was created earl of Strafford, went back to 
Holland about the beginning of October, 1711, with 
the above preliminaries, in order to communicate 
them to the pensionary and other ministers of the 
States. The earl was instructed to let them know 
“ That the queen had, according to their desire, re- 
turned an answer to the first propositions signed by 
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Mona. Torcy, signifying ihat the French offers were 
thought, both by her majesty and the States, neither i 
so particular nor so full as they ought to be, and 
insisting to have a distinct project formed of such a 
peace as the most Christian king would be willing 
to conclude : That this adair having been for some 
time transacted by papers, and thereby subject to 
delays, Mons. Mesnagor wfts at length sent over by 
France, and had signed those preliminaries now com- 
municated to them : That the several articles did not 
indeed contain such particular concessions as France 
must and will make in the course of a treaty ; but 
that, however, her majesty thought them a sufficient 
foundation whereon to open the general conferences. 

“That her majesty was unwilling to be charged 
with determining the several interests of her allies, 
and therefore contented herself with such general 
offers as might include all the particular demands 
proper to be made during the treaty, where the con- 
leclerates must resolve to adhere Tirmly together, in 
order to obtain from the enemy the utmost that could 
be hoped for in the present circumstances of affairs ; 
which rule her majesty assured the States she would 
on her part firmly observe.*' 

If the ministers of Holland should express any 
uneasiness that her majesty may have settled the in- 
lerea>t of her own kingdoms in a future peace by 
any private agreement, the ambassador was ordered 
to say That tlic queen had hitherto refused to have 
the treaty carried on in her own kingdom, and would 
continue to do so unless they (the Dutch) con- 
strained her to take another measure : that by these 
means the States and the rest of the allies would 
have the opportunity of treating and adjusting their 
clifferent pretensions, which her majesty would pro- 
mote with all the zeal she had shown for the com- 
mon good and the particular advantage of that re- 
})ublic (as they must do her the justice to confess), 
ill the whole course of her reign: that the queen had 
made no stipulation for herself which might clash 
w ith the interests of Holland : and that the articles 
to be inserted in a future treaty for the benefit of 
Britain, were for the most part such as contained 
advantages which must either be continued to the 
enemy or be obtained by her majesty ; but, however, 
that no concession should tempt her to hearken to a 
peace unless her good friends and allies, the States 
General, had all reasonable satisfaction as to their 
trade and barrier as well as in all other respects. '* 

After these assurances given in the queen’s name, 
the earl was to insinuate, “ That her majesty should 
have just reason to be offended, and to think the 
proceedings between her and the States very unequal 
if they should pretend to have any further uneasiness 
upon this head : that being determined to accept no 
advantages to herself repugnant to their interests, 
nor any peace without their reasonable satisfaction, 
the figure she had made during the whole course of 
the war, and the part she had acted superior to any 
of the allies, who were more concerned in danger 
and interest, might justly tcntitle her to settle the 
concerns of Great Britain before she would consent 
to a general negotiation.” 

If the States should object the engagements the 
queen was under by treaties of making no peace but 
in concert with them, or the particular obligations 
of the barrier treaty, the ambassador was to answer, 
** That as to the former^ her majesty had not in any 
sort acted contrary thereto : that she was so fur from 
making a peace without their consent as to declare 
her firm resolution not to make it without their 
satisfaction ; and that what hud passed between 
France and her amounted to no more than an in- 
trodaction to a general treaty.” As to Uie latter, 


the carl had orders to represent very earnestly ** how 
much it was even for the interest of Holland itself, 
rather to compound the advantage of the barrier 
treaty than to insist upon the wholS, which the 
house of Austria and several other allies would 
never consent to : that nothing could be more odious 
to the people of England than many parts of this 
treaty, which would have raised universal indigna- 
tion if the utmost care had not been tak^n to quiet 
the minds of those who were acquainted with the 
terms of that guaranty, and to conceal them from 
those who were not : that it was absolutely necessary 
to maintain a good harmony between both nations, 
without which it would be impossible at any time 
to form a strength fur reducing an exorbitant power 
or preserving the balance of Europe ; whence it fol- 
lowed, that it oonld not be the true interest of cither 
country to insist upon any conditions which might 
give just apprehension to the other. 

“That France had proposed Utrecht, Nimeguen, 
Aix, or Liege, wherein to hold the general treaty ; 
and her majesty was ready to send her plenipoten- 
tiaries to wlilclievcr of those towns the States should 
approve.” 

If the imperial ministers, or those of the other allies, 
should object against the preliminaries as no suffi- 
cient ground for opening the conferences, and insist 
that France should consent to such articles as were 
signed on the part of the allies in the year 1700, the 
earl of Stratford was in answer directed to insinuate 
“ That the French might have probably been brought 
to explain themselves more paiticularly had they 
not perceived the imeaaiaess, impatience and jea- 
lousy among the allies during our transactions with 
that court.” However, he should declare to them 
in the queen’s name, ” That if they were determined 
to accept of peace upon no terms inferior to what 
was formerly demanded, her majesty was ready to 
concur with them ; but would no longer bear those 
disproportions of expense yearly increased upon her, 
nor the deficiency of the confederates in every part 
of the war : that it was therefore incumbent upon 
them to furnish for tfic future such quotas of ships 
and forces as they were, now wanting in, and to in- 
crease their expense, while her majesty reduced hers 
to a reasonable and just proportion.” 

That if the ministers of Vienna and Holland 
should urge their inability upon this head, the queen 
insisted “ They ought to comply with her in war 
or in peace ; her majesty desiring nothing as to the 
first, but what they ought to perform, and what is 
absolutely neced!kary : and as to the latter, that she 
had done and would continue to do the utmost ixi 
lier power towards obtaining such a peace as might 
be to the satisfaction of all her allies.” 

Some days after the carl of Strafford’s departure 
to Holland, Mons. Buys, pensionarj' of Amsterdaip, 
arrived here from thence with instructions from his 
masters to treat upon the subject of the French ple- 
liminaries and the methods for carrying on tlie war. 
In his first conference with a committee of council 
he objected against all the articles? as too general 
and uncertain ; and against some ^ tnem, as pre- 
judicial. He said, “ The French promising that trade 
should be rc-estabTished and maintained for the future 
was meant in onlor to deprive the Dutch of their 
tariff of 1604, for the plenipotentiaries of that crown 
would certainly expound the word rdtablir to signify 
no more than restoring the trade of the States to the 
condifion it was in immediately before the com- 
mence^nt of the present war.” He said, “ That 
in the arjticlc of Dunkirk the destruction of the har- 
bour was^not mentioned, and that the fortifications 
were only to be razed upon condition of an equl- 
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valent, which might occasion a lUfferenco between 
her majesty and the States, since Holland would 
think it hard to have a town less in their barrier for 
the demolitfon of Dunkirk; and England would 
complain to have this thorn continued in their side 
for the sake of giving one town more to the Dutch/* 
Lastly, he objected “ That where the French pro- 
mised effectual methods should be taken to prevent 
the union f/f France and Spain under the same king, 
they offered nothing at all for the cession of Spain, 
which was the most important point of the war. 

** For these reasons. Monsieur Buys hoped her 
majesty would alter her measures, and demand spe- 
cific articles upon which the allies might debate 
whether they would consent to a negotiation or 
not/* 

The queen, who looked upon all tliesc difficulties 
raised about the method of treating as endeavours to 
wrest the negotiation out of her hands, commanded 
the lords of the committee to let Monsieur Buys 
know “ That the experience she formerly had of 
proceeding by particular preliminaries toward a 
general treaty gave her no cncouragoment to repeat 
the same method any more : that such a preliminary 
treaty must be negotiated either by some particular 
allies, or by all : the first her majesty could never 
suffer, since she would neither take upon her to 
settle the interest of others, nor submit that othev^ 
should settle those of her own kingdoms : as to the 
second, it was liable to Monsieur Buys’s objection, 
because the ministers of France would have as fair 
an opportunity of sowing division among the allies 
when they were all assembled upon a preliminary 
treaty as when tlie conferences were open for a ne- 
gotiation of peace ; that this method could tlicrefore 
have no other effect than to delay the treaty, without 
any advantage : that her majesty was heartily dis- 
posed, both then and during the negotiation, to 
insist on every thing necessary for securing the 
barrier and commerce of the States, and therefore 
hoped the conferences might be opened without 
further difficulties. • 

“ That her majesty did not only consent, hut de- 
sired to have a plan settled for carrying on the war 
as soon as the negotiation of peace sliould begin ; but 
expected to have the burden more et^ually laid, and 
more agreeably to treaties; and would join with 
the States in pressing the allies to perform their 
ports, as she had endeavoured to animate them by 
her example.” • 

Mods. Buys seemed to know little of bis masters’ 
mind, and pretended he had no power to conclude 
upon anything. Her majesty’s minister proposed to 
him an Mliance between the two nations to subsist 
after a peace. To this he hearkened very readily, 
and offered to take the matter ad referendum^ having 
authority to do no more. His intention was, that 
he might appear to negotiate, in order to gain time 
to pick out if possible the whole secret of the trans- 
actions between Britain and France; to disclose 
nothing himself, nor bind his masters to any con- 
ditions ; to seek delays till the parliament met, and 
then observe what turn it took, and what would 
be the issue of*those frequent cabals between him- 
self and some other foreign ministers, in conjunction 
with the chief leaders of the discontented faction. 

The Dutch hoped that the clamours raised against 
the proceedings of the queen’s ministers toward a 
cace would make the parliament disapprove what 
ad been done ; whereby the States would at the 
head of the negotiation, which the queex^id not 
think fit to have any more in their hand8,^here it 
had miscarried twice already, although jjfrincQ Eu- 
gene himself owned ”That France was then dis- 


posed to conclude a peace upon such conditions 
that it was not worth the life of a grenadier to refuse 
them.” As to insisting upon specific preliminaries, 
her majesty thought her own method much better, 
** for each ally in the course of the negotiation to 
advance and manage his own pretensions, wherein 
she would support and assist them ;” rather than for 
two ministers of one alN to treat solely with the 
enemy and report whatr they pleased to the rest, as 
was practised by the Dutch at Gertruydenborg. 

One part of Mons, Buys's instructions was, ** To 
desire the queen not to be so far amused by a treaty 
of peace as to neglect her preparation foi war against 
the next campaign. Her majesty, who was firmly 
resolved against submitting any longer to that un- 
equal burden of expense she had hitherto lain under, 
commanded Mr. secretary St. John to debate the 
matter with that minister, who said ”Hc had no 
power to treat ; oqly insisted that his masters had 
fully done their ^art, and that nothing but exhor- 
tations could be used to prevail on the other allies 
to act with greater vigour.” 

On the other side, the queen refused to concert 
any plan for the prosecution of the war till the States 
would join with her in agreeing to open the con- 
ferences of peace, which therefore by,Mons. Buys’s 
apx)licatiou to them was accordingly done, by a re- 
solution taken in Holland upon the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1711, N. S. 

About this time the count de G alias was forbid 
the court by order from the queen, who sent him word 
** that she looked upon him no longer as a public 
minister.” 

This gentlcmap thought fit to act a very dis- 
honourable part here in England, altogether incon- 
sistent with the character he bore of envoy from the 
late and present emperors, two princes under the 
strictest ties of gratitude to the queen, especially the 
latter, who Iqid then the title of king of Spain. 
Count Gallas, about the end of August, 1711, with 
the utmost privacy dispatched an Italian, one of his 
clerks, to Frankfort, where the earl of Peterborough 
was then expected. This man was instructed to 
pass for a Spaniard, and insinuate himself into the 
carl’s service, w^hich he accordingly did, and gave 
constant information to the last emperor’s secretary 
at Frankfort of .'ll! he could gather up in his lord- 
ship’s family, as well as copies of several letters he 
had transcribed. It was likewise discovered that 
Gallas had in bis dispatches to the present emperor, 
tlicn in Spain, representet^ the queen and her mi- 
nisters as not to be confided in ; ” That when her 
majesty had dismissed the earl of Sunderland she 
promised to proceed no further in the change of her 
servants ; yet soon after turned them all out, and 
thereby ruined the public credit, as well as aban- 
doned Spain ; that the present ministers wanted the 
abilities and good dispositions of the former ; were 
persons of ill designs and enemies to the common 
cause, and he (Gallas) could not trust them.” In 
his letters to count Zin^endorf he said ** That Mr. 
secretary St. John complained of the house of Aus- 
tria’s backwardness only to make the king of Spain 
odious to England,^ and the people here desirous of a 
peace although it were ever so bad ;” to prevent which 
count Gallas drew up a memorial which he intended 
to give the queen, and transmitt|Bd a draught of it 
to Zinzendorf for his advice (uid approbation. This 
memorial, among otlier great promises to encourage 
the continuance of the war, proposed the detaching 
of a good body of troops from Hungary to serve in 
Italy or Spain, as the queen should think fit. 

Zinzendorf thought this too bold a step without 
consulting the emperor; to which Gallas replied. 
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** That his desi^ was only to engage the queen to 
go on with the war; that Zinzcndorf knew how ear- 
nestly the English and Dutch had pressed to have 
these troops from Hungary, and therefore they 
ought to be promised, in order to quiet those two 
nations ; after which several ways might be found to 
elude that promise ; and, in the mean time, the great 
point would be gained qf; bringing the English to 
declare for continuing the war : that the emperor 
might afterwards excuse himself by the apprehen- 
sion of a war in Hungary or of that between the 
Turks and Muscovites : that if these excuses should 
be at an end, a detachment of one or two regiments 
might be sent, and the rest deferred by pretending 
want of money ; by which the queen would proba- 
bly be brought to maintain some i)art of those 
troops, and perhaps the whole body.” He added, 
“ That this way of management was very common 
among the allies;*' and gave^for an example, the 
forces which the Dutch had promised for the ser^dee 
of Spain, but were never sent ; with several other 
instances of the same kind, winch, he said, might be 
produced. 

Her majesty, who had long suspected that count 
Gallas ^Its engaged in these and the like practices, 
having at last received authentic proofs of this whole 
intrigue, from original letters and the voluntary con- 
fession of those who were principally concerned in 
carrying it on, tliought it necessary to show her re- 
sentment by refusing the count any more access to 
her person or her court. 

Although the queen, as it has been already ob- 
served, was resolved to open the conferences upon 
the general preliminaries, yet slm thought it would 
very much forward the peace to know what were 
the utmost concessions which France would make 
to the several allies, but especially to the States 
General and the duke of Savoy, Therefore, while 
her majesty was pressing the former to agree to a 
general treaty, the abh6 Guallicr was sent to France 
with a memorial, to desire that the most Christian 
king would explain himself upon those preliminaries, 
particularly with relation to Savoy and Holland, 
wliosc satisfaction the queen had most at heart ; as 
well from her friendship to both these powers, as be- 
cause, if she might engage to them that their just 
pretensions would be allowed, few difficulties would 
remain of any momeut to retard the general peace. 

The French answer to this memorial contaired 
several schemes and proposals for the satisfaction of 
each ally, coming up very near to what her majesty 
and her ministers thought reasonable. The greatest 
difficiiltics seemed to be about the elector of Bavaria, 
for whose interests France appeared to he as much 
concerned as the queen was for those of the duke of 
Savoy. However, those were judged not very hard 
to be surmounted. 

The States having at length agreed to a general 
treaty, the following particulars were concerted be- 
tween her majesty and that republic ; 

“ That the congress shcald be held at Utrecht. 

“ That the ophiiiiig of the congress should be upon 
the 12th of January, N.S., 1711-12. 

“ That, for avoiding aU mconvenienccs of cere- 
mony, Ihe ministers of the queen and States during 
the treaty should only have the characters of pleni- 
potentiaries, and^not take that of ambassadors till 
the day on which the peace should be signed. 

** Lastly, The queen and States insisted that the 
ministers of the duke of Anjou and the late electors 
of Bavaria and Cologne, should not appear at the 
congress, until the points relating to their masters 
were adjusted ; and were firmly resolvcd'not to send 
their passports for the ministers of France tilL the 


most Christian king declared that the absence of the 
foremeiitioned ministers should not delay the pro- 
gress of the negotiation.” 

Pursuant to the three former articles her majesty 
wrote circular letters to all the allies engaged with 
her in the present war; and France had notice, 
” That as soon as the king declared his compliance 
with the last article the blank passports should be 
filled up with the names of the mareschtd d'Uxellcs, 
the abbe dc PoUgnac, and Monsieur Mesnager, who 
were appointed plenipotentiaries for that crown.” 

From what I have hitherto deduced the, reader 
secs the plan which the queen thought the most 
effectual for advancing a peace. As the conferences 
were to begin upon the general preliminaries the 
queen was to be empowered by France to offer se- 
parately to the allies what might be reasonable for 
each to accept, and her own interests being previ- 
ously settled she was to act as a general mediator ; a 
figure that became her best, from tlie part she had in 
the war, and more useful to the great end at which 
she aimed, of giving a safe and honourable peace to 
Europe. 

Besides, it was absolutely necessary for the inte- 
rests of Britain that the queen should be at the head 
of the negotiation ; without which her majesty could 
find no expedient to redress the injuries her king- 
doms were sure to suffer by the barrier-treaty. In 
order to settle this point with the States the minis- 
ters here had a conference with Monsieur Buys, a 
few days before the parliament met. He was told, 
“ Hdw necessary it was, by previous concert be- 
tween the emperor, the queen, and the States, to 
prevent any difference which might arise in the 
course of the treaty at Utrecht ; that under pretence 
of a barrier for the States General, as their security 
against France, infinite prejudice might arise to the 
trade of Britain in the Spanish Netherlands; for, 
by the fifteenth article of the harrier-treaty, in con- 
sequence of what was stipulated by that of Munster, 
the queen was brought to engage that commerce 
shall not be rendered more easy, in point of duties, 
by the sea-ports of Handers tlian it is by the river 
Scheld and by the canals on the side of the Seven 
Provinces; which, as things now stood, was very 
unjust, for whfle the towns in Flanders were in the 
hands of France or Spain the Dutch and we traded 
to them upon equal foot ; but now, since by the 
barrier-treaty those towns were to be possessed by 
the States, that republic might lay what duties they 
pleased upon British goods, after passing by Ostend, 
and make their own custom-free, which would utterly 
ruin our whole trade with Flanders.” 

Upon this the lords told Monsieur Buys very 
frankly, ” That if the States expected the queen 
should support their barrier, os their demands from 
France and the house of Austria upon that hestfl, 
they ought to agree that the subjects of Britain should 
trade as freely to all the countries and places which, 
by virtue of any former or future treaty, were to be- 
come the barrier of the States, as they did in the 
time of the late king Charles II. of Spqjn, or as the 
subjects of the States General theii|pelTes shall do ; 
and it is hoped their high mightinesses would never 
scruple to rectify ^ mistake so injurious to that na- 
tion, without whose blood and treasure they would 
have had no barrier at all.” Monsieur Buys had 
nothing to answer against tliese objections, but said 
** He liad already wrote to his masters for further 
instriillions.'' 

Grea^r difficulties occurred about settling what 
should ue the barrier to the States after a peace : 
the envo^ insisting to have all the towns that wero 
named in ihe treaty of barrier and Bucceasion ; and 
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the queen's ministers e^ceepting those towns which, 
if they continued in the hands of the Dutch, would 
render the tr^de of Britain to Flanders precarious. 
At length it was agreed in general, that the States 
ought to have what is really essential to the security 
of their barrier against France, and that some 
amicable expedient should be found for removing 
the fears both of Britain and Holland upon tliis 
point. * 

But at the same lime Mens. Buys was told, 

** That although the quegn would certainly insist to 
obtain .all those points from France in behalf of her 
allies' the States, yet she hoped his ma8tei*s were too 
reasonable to break off the treaty rather than not 
obtain the very utmost of their demands, which 
could not be settled here unless he were fully in- 
structed to speak and conclude upon that subject : 
That her majesty thought the best way of securing 
the common interest and preventing the division of 
the allies, by the artifices of France in the course of 
a long negotiation, w’ould be to concert between tlie 
queen's ministers and those of the States, with a tlue 
regard to the other confederates, such a plan as 
might amount to a safe and honourable peace. After 
which the abbe Folignac, who of the French pleni- 
potentiaries was most in the secret of his court, 
might be told that it was ui vain to amuse each other 
any longer ; that on such terms the peace "would be 
immediately concluded ; and that the conferences 
must cease if those conditions were not without 
delay and with expedition, granted." 

A treaty between her majesty and the States to 
subsist after a peace was now signed, Monsieur Bu}s 
having received full powers to that purpose. His 
masters were desirous to have a private article added 
aub sparati, concerning those terms of peace ; with- 
out the granting of which we should stipulate not to 
agree with the enemy. But neither the character of 
Buys, nor the manner in which he was empowered 
to treat, would allow the queen to enter into such 
an engagement. The congress likewise approach- 
ing, there was not time to settle a point of so great 
importance. Neither, lastly, ‘-would her majesty he 
tied down by Holland, without previous satisfaction 
upon several articles in the barrier-treaty, so incon- 
sistent with her engagements to othA powers in the 
alliance, and so injurious to her own kingdoms. 

The lord privy seal and the earl of Stratford having, 
about the time the parliament met, been appointed 
her majesty’s plenipotentiaries for treating on a gc^ 
neral peace, 1 shall here break off the account of 
any further progress made in that great affair until 
I resume it in the last Book of this History. 

BOOK THE THIRD. 

'(he house of commons seemed resolved from the 
beginning of the session to inquire strictly, not only 
into all abuses relating to the accounts of the army, 
but likewise into the several treaties between us 
and our allies, upon what articles and conditions 
they were firsts agreed to, and how these liad been 
since observed. In the iirat week of their sitting 
they sent an adidress to the queen to desire that the 
treaty, whereby her majesty was%hliged to furnish 
forty thousand men to act in conjunction with the 
forces of her allies in the Low Countries, might be 
laid before the house. To which the secretary of 
state brought an answer, “ That search had been 
made, but no footsteps could be found of anwtreaty 
or convention for that purpose." It was tljM unac- 
countable neglect in the former ministry 'twich first 
gave a pretence to the allies for lessening their 
quotas, so much to tho dLsadvantage of her majesty, 
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her kingdoms, and the common cause, In the course 
of the war. It had- been stipulated by the grand 
alliance between tlic emperor, Britain, and the 
States, ** That those three states should assist each 
other Avitli their whole force ; and that llic several 
proportions sliould be specified in a particular con- 
vention." But if any such convention were made, it 
was never ratified ; only ^ic parties agreed by com- 
mon consent to take each a certain share of the bur- 
den upon themselves, which the late king William 
communicated to the house of commons by his secre- 
tary of state ; and which afterwards the other two 
powers, observing the mighty zeal in oilr ministry 
for prolonging the war, eluded as they pleased. 

The commissioners for stating the public accoufits 
of the kingdom had, in executing their ofTIcc the 
preceding summer, discovered several practices re- 
lating to the affairs of the army ; which they drew 
up in a report, and delivered to the house. 

The commons b^gan their examination of the re- 
port with a member of their own, Mr. Robert 
Walpole, already mentioned; who, during his 
being secretary at war, had received 500 guineas, 
and taken a note for 500?. more, on account of two 
contracts for forage of the queen’s troops gartered 
ill Scotland. He endeavoured to excuse the first 
contract ; hut had nothing to say about the second. 
The first appeared so plain and so scandalous to the 
commons, that they voted the author of it guilty of 
a high breach of trust and notorious corruption, 
committed him prisoner to the Tower, where he 
continued to the end of the session, and expelled 
him the house. He was a person much caressed by 
the opposers of the queen and ministry’ ; luu iiig 
been first drawn into their party by his indifference 
to any principles, and afterwards kept steady by the 
loss i)f his place. His bold, forward countenance, 
altogether a stranger to that infirmity which makes 
men bashful, joined to a readiness of speaking in 
public, has justly entitled him among those of his 
faction to bo a sort of leader in the second form. 
The reader must excuse me for being so particular 
about one who is otherwise altogether obscure. 
•Another part of the report concerned the duke of 
Marlborough, who had received large sums of money 
by way of gratuity from those who were the under- 
takers for providing the army "with bread. This the 
duke excused in a letter to the commissioners, from 
the like practice of other generals : hut that excuse 
appeared to be of little weight, and the mischievous 
consequences of such a .corruption were visible 
enough ; since the money given by these under- 
takers were but bribes for connivance at their indi- 
rect dealings with the army. And as frauds that 
begin at the top arc apt to spread through all the 
subordinate ranks of those who have any share in 
the management, and to increase as. they circulate, 
so in this case, for every 1000?. given to the general, 
the soldiers at least suffered fourfold. , 

Another article of this report relating to the duke 
was yet of more importqnce. The greatest part of 
her majesty’s forces in Flandcrii.^ere mercenary 
troops, hired from several princes of Europe. It 
was found that thp queen’s general subtracted 
per cent, out of the pay of those troops for his own 
use, which amounted to a great annual sum. The 
duke of Marlborough iu his letter already mentioned, 
endeavouring to extenuate t'^e matter, told the com- 
missioners "'riiat this deduction was a free gift 
from the foreign troops, which he had negotiated 
with them by the late king’s orders, and had ob- 
tained the queen’s warrant for reserving and receiv- 
ing it : that it was intended for secret service, tho 
10,000?. a-year given by parliament not proving suf- 
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flclent ; and had all been laid out that way.*' The 
commissioners observed, in answer, « That the war- 
rant was kept dormant Ibr nine years, as indeed no 
entry of it appeared in the secretary of state’s books, 
and the deduction of it concealed all that time from 
the knowledge of parliament : that if it had been a 
free gift from the foreign troops, it would not have 
been stipulated by agreerilent, as the duke's letter 
confessed, and as his warrant declared ; which latter 
afHrmed this stoppage to be intended for defraying 
extraordinary contingent expenses of the troops, and 
therefore should not have been applied to secret ser- 
vices." They submitted to the house whether the 
warrant itself was legal or duly countersigned. 
The commisjioners added, "That no receipt was 
ever given for this deducted money ; nor was it 
mentioned in any receipts from the foreign troops, 
which were always taken in full. And lastly, that the 
whole sum on computation amounted to near 300, OOOf. 

The house, after a long debate, resolved, " That 
the taking several sums from the contractors for 
br^cad for the duke of Marlborough was unwarrant- 
able and illegal ; and that the 2^ per cent, deducted 
from the foreign troops was public njoney and ought 
to be accourted for which resolutions were laid 
before the queen by the whole house, and her ma- 
jesty promisi,d to do her part in redressing what was 
complained of. The duke and his friends had, about 
the beginning of the war, by tlicir credit with the 
queen, procured a warrant from her majesty for this 
perquisite of ])cr cent. The warrant was directed 
to the duke of Marlborough, and countersigned by 
sir Charles Hedges, then secretary of state; by -vir- 
tue of which, the paymaster-general of the army was 
to pay the said deducted money to the general, and 
take a receipt in full from the foreign troops. 

It was observed as very commendable and becom- 
ing the dignity of such an assembly, that this debate 
was managed with great temper and "with few per- 
sonal rcdectioiis upon the duke of Marlborough. 
They seemed only desirous to come at the truth, 
without which they co\ild not answer the trust re- 
posed in tliem by those whom tliey represented ; 
and left the rest to her majesty’s prudence. The 
attorney-general was ordered to commence an ac- 
tion against the duke for the subtracted money ; 
which would have amounted to a great sum, enough 
to ruin any private person, except himself. This 
process is still depending, although very moderately 
pursued, either by the queen’s indulgence to one 
whom she had formerly 'so much trusted, or perhaps 
to be revived or slackened, according to the future 
demeanour of the defendant. 

Some time after, Mr. Cardonucll, a member of 
parliament and secretary to the general in Flanders, 
was expelled the house, for the oifcnce of receiving 
yearly bribes from those who had contracted to fur- 
nish bread for the army ; and met with no further 
punishment for a practice voted to be imwarrautablc 
and corrupt. 

These were ^the censures of any moment which 
the commons, under so great a weight of business, 
thought fit to make upon the reports of their com- 
missioners for inspecting the public accounts. But 
having promised in the beginning of this history to 
examine the state of the nation with respect to itgf 
debts ; by what negli|enco or corruption they first 
began, and in process of time made such a pro- 
digious increase ; and lastly, what courses have been 
taken under the present administration, to find out 
funds for answering so many unprovided incum- 
brances, as well as put a stop tonew ones ; 1 shall en- 
deavour to satisfy the reader upon this important 
article. 


By all I have yet read of the history of our own 
country, it appears to me that the national debts, 
secured upon parliamentary funds of iiitcrest, were 
things unkno^vn in England before t;he last Revolu- 
tion under the prince of Orange. It is true, that in 
the grand rebellion the king’s enemies bori'owed 
money of particular persons, upon what they called 
the public faith ; but this was only for short periods, 
and the sums no more than w^at they cdutl pay at 
once, as they constantly did. Some of our kings 
have been very profuse in peace and war, and are 
blamed in history for their oppressions of the people 
by severe taxes, and for borrowing money which 
they never paid ; but national debts was a style, 
which I doubt, would hardly then be understood. 
When the prince of Orange was raised to tlie throne, 
and a general war began in these parts of Europe, 
the king and his counsellor's thought it would be ill 
policy to commence his reign with heavy taxes upon 
the people, who had lived long in ease and plenty, 
and might be apt to think their deliverance too 
dearly bought ; wherefore, one of the first actions of 
the new government was to take off the tax upon 
chimneys, as a burden very ungrateful to the com. 
inonalty. But money being wanted to support the 
war (which even ihe convention parliament, that 
put the crown upon his liead, were very unwilling he 
should engage in), the present bishop of Salisbury 
f Burnet] is said to have found out that expedient 
(which he had learned in Holland) of raising money 
upon the security of taxes that vrere only sufficient 
to pay a large interest. The motives which pre- 
vailed on people to fall in with this project were 
many and plausible ; for supposing, as the ministers 
industriously gave out, that the war could not last 
above one or two campaigns at most, it might bo 
carried on with very moderate taxes ; and the (Icbts 
accruing would in process of time be easily cleared 
after a peace. Then the bait of large interest would 
draw in a great number of those whose money, by 
the danger aiad difficulties of trade, lay dead 
upon their hands; ^d whoever were lenders to 
the government would, by surest principle, be 
obliged to support it. Besides, the men of estates 
couhl not be p^>rsuaded without time and difficulty, 
to have those taxes laid on their lands which cus- 
tom lias since made so familiar ; and it was the 
business of such as were then in power to cultivate 

monied interest ; because the gentry of the king- 
dom did not very much relish those new notions in 
government, to which the king, who had imbibed his 
politics in his own country, was thought to give too 
much way. Neither perhaps did that prince think 
national incumbrances to be any evil at all; since 
the fiourishing republic where he was bom is 
Uiought to owe more than ever it will be able or will- 
ing to pay. And I remember, when 1 mentioned 4o 
Mons. Buys the many millions we owed, he would 
advance it as a maxim, ** That it was for the interest 
of the public to be in debt which perhaps may be 
true ill a commonwealth so crazily instituted, where 
the governors cannot have too many plq^ges of their 
subjects’ fidelity, and where a greiy; majority must 
inevitably be ui^doiie by any revolution however 
brought about. But to prescribe the same rules to 
a monarch whose wealth arises from the rents and 
improvements of lands, as well as trade and manu- 
factures, is the mark of a confined and cramped un- 
derstanding. 

1 ms moved to speak thus, because I am very 
well sa'jsfied that the pernicious counsels of borrow- 
ing money upon public funds of interest as well as 
some otller state lessons, were taken indigested from 
the like practices among the Dutch, without allow- 
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computed and summed up the debt of the navy and 
Tictualling, ordnance, and transport of the army, 
and transport debentures made out for the service 
of the last war, of the f^eneral mortgage tallies for 
the year 1710, and other deficiencies, he then 
found out a fund of interest sufficient to answer all 
this : which being applied to other uses could not 
raise presscit money for the ^var, but in a very few 
years would clear the debt it was engagtnl for. The 
intermediate accruing interest was to be paid by the 
treasurer of the navy ; and as a further advantage to 
the creditors, they should be erected into a company 
for trading to the South Seas and for encourage- 
ment of fishery. Vfhen all this v/as fully prepiwcd 
and digested, he made a motion in the house" of 
commons (who deferred extremely to his judgment 
and abilities) for paying the debts of the navy and 
other unprovided deficiencies, ^/ithout entering into 
particulars ; which was immediately voted. But a 
sudden stop was put to this affair by an nnforoseeii 
accident; the chancellor of the exchequer (which 
was then his title) being stabbed with a penknife 
the following day at the Cockpit, in the midst of a 
dozen lords of the council, by the sieur de Guiacard, 
a French papist; the circumstances of which fact 
being not within the compass of this history, 1 shall 
only observe that after two months’ confinement aqd 
frequent danger of his life, lie returned to his seat in 
parliament. 

The overtures made by this minister, of paying so 
vast a debt under the pressures of a long war, and 
the difficulty of finding supplies for continuing it, 
was during the time of his illness, ridiculed by his 
enemies as an impracticable and visionary project : 
and when upon his return to the house he had ex- 
plained his proposal, the very proprietors of the 
debt were, many of them, prevailed on to oppose it, 
although the obtaining this trade either through Old 
Spain or directly to the Spanish West Indies had 
been one principal end we aimed at by chis war. 
However, the bill passed ; and as an immediate con- 
sequence the navy bills rose to about twenty per 
cent., nor ever fell within ten of tiieir discount. 
Another good ciTcct of this work appeared by the 
parliamentary lotteries, which have f iiice been erect- 
ed. The last of that kind, under the former minis- 
try, was eleven weeks in filling ; whereas the first, 
under the present, was filled in a very few hours, 
although it cost the government less ; and the other- 
•vhich followed were full before the acta concerning 
them could pass. And to prevent incumbrances of 
this kind from growing for the future he took care, 
by the utmost parsimony or by suspending payments 
where they seemed less to press, that all stores for 
the navy should be bought with ready money ; by 
which cent, per cent, has been saved in that mighty 
article of our expense, as will appear from an account 
taken at the victualling office on the 9th of August, 
1712. And the payment of the interest was less a 
burden upon the navy, by the stores being bought at 
so cheap a rate^ 

It mighflook invidious to enter into further par- 
ticulars upon*%his head, but of smaller moment. 
What I have above related may serve to show in 
how ill a condition the kingdom stood with relation 
to its debts, by the corruption as well as negligence ' 
of former management ; and what prudent effectual 
measures have since been taken to provide for old 
incumbrances, and hinder the running iny new. 
This may be sufficient for the information of the 
reader, perhaps already tired with a subject so little 
entertaining as that of accompts i I shaU therefore 
now return ^ relate some of tb^ principal piatters 
4hat pasted in parliament during this 'session.* 


Upon the ISth^of January the house of lords sent 
down a bill to the commons for fixing the precedence 
of the Hanover family, which probably had been 
forgot in the acts for settling the succession of the 
crown. That of Henry VIII., which gives the rank 
to princes of the blood, carries it no further than to 
nephews, nieces, and grandchildren of the crown ; 
by virtue of which the Piincess Sophia is a princess 
of tlie blood, as niece to king Charles I. of England, 
ttiid precedes accordingly ; but the privilege does 
not descend to her son the elector or the electoral 
prince. To supply which defect and pay a compli- 
ment to the presumptive heirs of the crown this bill, 
as appears by the preamble, was recommended by 
her majesty to the house of lords, which the com- 
mons, to show their zeal for everything that might 
be thought to concern the interest or honour of that 
illustrious family, ordered to be read thrice, passed 
nem, con., and returned to the lords without any 
amendment on the very day it was sent down. 

But the house seemed to have nothing more at 
heart than a strict inquiry into the state of the na- 
tion with respect to foreign alliances. Some dis- 
courses had beep published in print, about the begin- 
ning of the session, boldly comjdaiuing of certain 
articles in the barrier treaty, conckide'd about three 
years since by the lord viscount Townshend between 
Great Britain and the States General ; and showing, 
in many particulars, the unequal conduct of the 
powers in our alliance in furnishing their quotas 
.and supplies. It was asserted by the same writers, 
“ That these hardships put upon England had been 
countenanced and encouraged by a party here at 
home, in order to preserve their power, which could 
be no otherwise maintained than by continuing the 
war ; as well as by her majesty's general abroad, 
upon account of his own peculiar interest and gran- 
deur.'* These loud accusations spreading themselves 
throughout thfc kingdom, delivered in facts directly 
charged, and thought, whether true or not, to be but 
weakly confuted, Imd sufficiently prepared the minds 
of the people : and by putting arguments into every- 
body’s mouth, had filled the town and country with 
controversies both in writing and discourse. The 
point appeared to be of great consequence whether 
the war continued or not ; for in the former case 
it was necessary that the allies should be brought to 
a more equal regulation, and that the States in par- 
ticular, for whom her majesty had done such great 
things, should explain and correct those articles in 
the barrier-treaty which were prejudicial to Britain; 
and in either case ilj^was fit the people should have 
at least the satisfaction of knowing by whose coun- 
sels, and for what designs, they had been so hardly 
treated. 

In order to this great inquiry the barrier-treaty, 
with all other treaties and agreements entered into 
between her majesty and her allies during the pre- 
sent war, for raising and augmenting the proportions 
for the service thereof, Tyere by the queen's direc- 
tions laid before the hou^e. 

Sfiverdl resolutions were drawn up and reported 
at different times upon the deficiencies of the allies 
in furnishing their quotas upon certain articles h 
the barrier treaty and upon the state of the war ; by 
all which it appeared, “ That whatever had been 
charged by public discourses in print against the late 
ministry and the conduct oi the allies was much less 
than the truth." Upon these resolutions (by one of 
which the lord viscount Townshend, who negotiated 
and signed the barrier-treaty, was declared an enemy 
to the queen and kingdom), and upon some further 
directions to the committee a representation was 
formed, end soon after the commons in a body pre- 
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sented it to the queen, the endeavours of the advene 
party not prevailing to have it re-comraitted. 

This representation (supposed to be the work of 
sir Thomas Hanmer’s * pen) is written with much 
energv and spirit, and will be a very useful authentic 
record for the assistance of those who at any time 
shall undertake to write the history of the present 
times. 

1 did intend, for brevity sake, to have given the 
reader only an abstract of it ; but upon trial found 
myself unequal to such a task without injuring so 
excellent a piece. And although I tiiink historical 
relations arc but ill patched up with long transcripts 
already printed, which upon that account I have 
hitherto avoided, yet this being the sum of all de- 
bates and resolutions of the house of commons in 
that great affair of the war, 1 conceived it could not 
well be omitted 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign, * 

“ We, your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the commons of Great Britain in parliament 
assembled, having nothing so much at heart as to 
enable your majesty to bring this long and expensive 
war to an honourable and happy conclusion, have 
taken it into o.ir most serious consideration how the 
necessary supplies to be provided by us may be best 
applied, and how the common cause may in the 
most effectual manner be carried on by the united 
force of the whole confederacy : We have thought 
ourselves obliged, in duty to your majesty, and in 
discharge of the tru^.t reposed in us, to inquire into 
the true state of the war in all its parts : We have 
examined what stipulations have been entered into 
between your majesty and your allies ; and how far 
such engagements have, on each side, been made 
good : We have considered the different interests 
which the confederates have in the success of this 
war ; and the different shares they have contributed 
to its support ; We have, with our utmost care and 
diligence, endeavoured to discover the nature, ex- 
tent, and charge of it ; to the end that, by comparing 
the weight thereof with our own strength, we might 
adapt the one to the other in such measure as neither^ 
to continue your majesty’s subjects under a heavier 
burden than in reason and justice they ought to 
bear, nor deceive your majesty, your allies, and our- 
selves, by undertaking more than the nation in its 
present circumstances is able to perform. 

“ Your majesty has been graciously pleased upon 
our bumble applications to order such materials to 
be laid before us as have furnished us with the ne- 
cessary information upon the particulars we have in- 
quired into: and when we shall have laid before 
your majesty our observations and humble advice 
upon this subject, we promise to ourselves this 
happy fruit from it, that if your majesty’s generous 
and good purposes for the procuring of a safe and 
lasting peace should, through the obstinacy of the 
enemy or by any other means, be unhappily de- 
feated, a true knowledge axh* understanding of the 
past conduct of the war will be the best foundation 
for a more frugal and equal management of it for 
the time to come. 

** In order to take the more perfect view of what 
we proposed, and that we might be able to set the 
whole before your majesty in a true light, we have 
thought it necessary to g j back to the beginning of 
the war; and beg leave to observe the motive and 
reasons upAi which his late majesty king William 
engaged first in it. The treaty of the gr^nd alliance 
explains those reasons to be for the supporting of 
the pretensions of his imperial majesty, then actually 

• The dean contributed a large diare. 
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engaged in a war with the French Itingf who^ 
usurped the entire Spanish monarchy for his grand* ’ 
son the duke of Anjou; and for the assisting of the 
States General, who by the loss of their barrier 
against France were then in t^e same. or a more 
dangerous condition than if they were actually in- 
vaded. As these were just and necessary motivea 
for undertaking this war, so the ends proposed to bd> 
obtained by it were equally wise and honourable ; 
for, as they are set forth in the eighth article of the 
same treaty, they appear to have been the procuring 
of an equitable and reasonable satisfaction to his im~ 
perial mc^esty; and sufficient securities for the do- 
minions, provinces, naoigaiion, and commerce of the 
king qf Great Britain and the States General; and 
making effcctxtal provision that the two kingdoms of 
France and Spain should never he united under the 
same government ; and particularly that the French 
should never get into the possession of the Spanish 
West Indies, or be permitted to sail thither upon 
the account of traffic or under any pretence whatso- 
ever ; and lastly, the securing to the subjects of the 
king of Great Britain and the States General all 
the same privileges and rights of commerce through- 
out the whole dominions of Spain as they enjoyed 
before the death of Charles 11. king of Spain, by 
virtue of any treaty, agreement, or custom, or any 
otlier way whatsoever. For the obtaining of these 
ends the three confederated powers engaged to assist 
one another with their whole force, according to 
such proportions as should be specified in a par- 
ticular convention afterwards to be made for that 
purpose. We do not find that any such convention 
was ever ratified : but it appears that there was an 
agreement concluded, which, by common consent, 
was understood to be binding upon each party re- 
spectively, and according to which the proportions of 
Great Britain were from the beginning regulated 
and founded. The terms of that agreemeut were, 
That for the service at land his imperial majesty 
should furnish rinety thousand men, the king of 
Great Britain forty thoqgandi and the States General 
one hundred and two thousand ; of which there were 
forty-two thousand intended to supply their gar- 
risons, and sixty thousand to act against the common 
enemy in the field ; and with regard to the opera- 
tions of the war at sea, they were agreed to be per- 
formed jointly by Great Britain and the States Ge- 
neral, the quota of ships to be furnished for that 
service being five-eighths on the part of Great 
Britain, and three-eighths on the part of the States 
General. 

“Upon this foot the war began in the year 
1702, at which time the whole yearly expense 
of it to England amounted to 3,700,494/. ; a very 
great charge, as it was then thought by her ma- 
jesty’s subjects, after the short interval of ease* 
they had enjoyed from the burden of the former war ; 
but yet a very moderate proportion in comparison 
with the load which has since been laid upon them : 
for it appears, by estimates given in^to your com- 
mons, that the sums necessary to carry on tfie service 
for this present year in the same manne%as it was per- 
formed the last year amount to more than 6,960,000/., 
beside interest for the public debts and the deficien- 
cies accruing the last year, which two articles require 
1,143,0004 more ; so that the whole demands upon 
your commons are arisen to more than eight mil- 
lions f<^ the present annual supply. We know 
your m^esty’s tender regard for the welfare of your 
people will make it uneasy to you to hear of so great 
a pressure as this upon them ; and as we are assured 
it will fully^convince your malesty of the necessity 
of our present inquiry, so we beg leave to represent 
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to you from trhat causes and by what steps this 
immense charge appears to hare groAvn upon us. 

** The service at seai as it has been very large and 
extensive in itself, so it has been carried on through 
the whole course of the war in a manner highly dis- 
advantageous to your majesty and your kingdom : 
for the necessity of affairs requiring that great fleets 
should beetled out every year, as well for maintain- 
ing a superiority in the Mediterranean as for oppos- 
ing any force which the enemy might prepare, 
either at Dunkirk or in the ports of West France; 
your mtjesty's example and readiness in fitting out 
your proportion of ships for all parts of that ser^'ice 
have been so far from prevailing with the States 
General to keep pace with you, that they have been 
deficient every year to a great degree in proportion 
to what your majesty has furnished ; sometimes no 
less than two-thirds, and generally more than half of 
their quota : hence your majesty has been obliged, 
for the prevention of disappointments in the most 
pressing services, to supply those deficiencies by 
additional reinforcements of your own ships; nor 
has « the single increase of such a charge been the 
only ill consequence that attended it ; for by this 
means the debt of the navy has been enhanced, so 
that the discounts arising upon the credit of it have 
affected ail other parts of the 8er\’icc from the same 
cause. Your majesty's ships of war have Bdeu 
forced in greater numbers to continue in remote seas, 
and at unseasonable times of the }ear, to the great 
damage and decay of the British navy. This also 
has been tlie occasion that your majesty has been 
straitened in your convoys for trade; your coasts 
have been exposed for want of a sufficient number 
of cruisers to guard them ; and you liavc been dis- 
abled from annoying the enemy in their most bene- 
ficial commerce with the West Indies, from whence 
they received those vast supplies of treasure without 
which they could not have supported the expenses 
of this war. 

** That part of the war which lia^ been carried on 
in Flanders was at first immediately necessary to the 
security of the States General, and has since brought 
them great acquisitions both of revenue and domi- 
nion : yet even there the originaL^proportions have 
been departed from, and dhringthcTcourscof the war 
have been sinking by degrees on the part of Holland : 
so that in this last year we find the number in which 
they fell short of their three-fifths to your majest^^'s 
two-fifths have been twenfy thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-seven men. We are not unmindful that 
in the year 1703 a treaty was made between the two 
nations for a joint augmentation of twenty thousand 
men, wherein the proportions wore varied, and 
England consented to take half upon itself. But 
it having been annexed as an express condition 
sto the grant of the said augmentation in parliament, 
that the States General should prohibit all trade 
and commerce with France, and that condition 
having not been performed by them, the commons 
think it reasonable that the first rule of three to two 
ought toohave taken place again, as well in that 
as in other subsequent augmentations ; more espe- 
cially when they consider tl\^t the revenues of 
those rich provinces which have been conquered 
would, if they were duly applied, maintain a grea^ 
number of new additional forces against the common 
enemy : notwithstanding which the States General 
have raised none upon that account, but make use 
of those fresh supplies of money only to etme them- 
selves in the charges of their first established quota. 

“As in the progress of the war in Flanders a dis- 
proportion was soon created to the frejndice of 
iuigland, so the very beginnhSiir qf the war in. Por- 


tugal brought an unequal share of burden upon us ; 
for although the emperor and the States General 
were equally parties with your majesty in the treaty 
with the king of Portugal, yet the emperor neither 
furnishing his third part of the troops and subsidies 
stipulated for, nor the Dutch corisenting to take an 
equal share of his imperial majesty's defect upon 
themselves, your majest^^has been obliged to furnish 
two-thirds of the entire expense created by that 
service. Nor has the inequality stopped there ; for 
ever since the year 1706, when the English and 
Dutch forces marched out of Portugal into Castile, 
the States General have entirely abandoned the war 
in Portugal, and left your majesty to prosecute it 
singly at your own charge ; which you have accord • 
ingly done by replacing a greater number of troops 
there than even at first you took upon you to pro- 
vide. At the same time your majesty's generous 
endeavoure for the support and defence of the king 
of Portugal have neen but ill seconded by that prince 
himself ; for notwithstanding that by his treaty he 
had obliged himself to furnish twelve thousand foot 
and three thousand horse upon his own account, 
beside eleven thousand foot and two thousand horse 
more in consideration of a subsidy paid him; yet, 
according to the best information your commons can 
procure, it appears that he has scarce at any time 
furnished thirteen thousand men in the whole. 

“ In Spain the war has been yet more unequal and 
burdensome to your majesty than in any other 
branch of it; for being commenced without any 
treaty whatsoever the allies have almost wholly de- 
clined taking any part of it upon themselves. A 
small body of English and Dutch troops were sent 
thither in the year 1705 ; not as being thought siifii- 
cient to support a regular war, or to make the con- 
quest of so large a country, but with a view only of 
assisting the Spaniards to set king Charles upon *the 
throne, ucca'^ioned by the great assurances whicli 
were given of their inclinations to the house of 
Austria; but this expectation failing, England w'as 
insensibly drawn into an established war, under ail 
the disadvantages of the distance of the place, and 
^he feeble efforts of the other allies. The account 
we have to lay before your majesty upon this head is, 
that, although this undertaking was entered upon at 
the particular and earnest request of the imperial 
court, and for a cause of no less importance and 
concern to them than the reducing of the Spanish 
monarchy to the house of Austria, yet neither the 
late emperors nor his present imperial majesty have 
ever had any forces there on their own account till 
the last year, and then only one regiment of foot 
consisting of two thousand men. Though the States 
General have contributed something more to this 
8er\ice, yet their share has been inconsiderable ; fur 
in the space of four jears, from 1705 to 1708, both 
inclusive, all the forces they have sent into that 
country have not exceeded twelve thousand two 
hundred men ; and from the year 1708 to this time 
they have not sent any ^rces or recruits whatsoever. 
To your majesty’s care and charge the recovery of 
that kingdom has been in a manner wholly left, as 
if none else were interested or concerned in it. And 
the forces which your majesty has sent into Spain 
in the space of seven years from 1705 to 1711, both 
inclusive, have amounted to no less than fifty-seven 
thousand nine hundred ^venty-three men ; beside 
thirteen battalions and eighteen sq^^rons for 
which your majesty has paid a subsidy to the em- 
peror. 

** How great the established exi)en8e of such a 
number of men has been, your majesty very well 
knows, and your commons very sensibly feel : but 
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the weight will be found much greater when itia 
considered how many heavy articles of unusual and 
extraordinary charge have attended this remote and 
difficult service ; all which have been entirely defrayed 
by your majesty, except that one of transporting the 
few forces which were sent by the States General, 
and the victualling of them during their transporta- 
tion only. The accounts delivered to your commons 
show that the charge of* your majesty's ships and 
vessels employed in the service of the. war in Spain 
and Portugal, reckoned after the rate of 4^. a man 
per month, ^rom the time tliey sailed from hence till 
they returned, were lost, or put upon other services, 
has amounted to 6,540,966/. I4s. ; the charge of 
transports on the part of Great Britain, for carrying 
on the war in Spain and Portugal, from the begin- 
ning of it till this time, has amounted to 1,336,719/. 
I9s. lie/. ; that of victualling land forces for the same 
service to 683,770/. Ss. &d. ; and that of contingen- 
cies and other extraordinaries for the same service 
to 1 ,840,353/. 

“ We should take notice to your majesty of several 
sums paid upon account of contingencies and extra- 
ordinaries in Flanders, making together the sum 
of 1,107,096/. ; but we are not able to make any 
comparison of them with what the States General 
have expended upon the same head, having no such 
state of their extraordinary charge before us. There 
remains therefore but one particular more for your 
majesty's observation, which arises from the subsi- 
dies paid to foreign p**inces. These at the beginning 
of the war were borne in equal proportion by your 
majesty and the States General ; but in this instance 
also the balance has been cast in prejudice of your 
majesty; for it appears that your majesty has since 
advanced, more tlunyour equal proportion, 3,155,000 
crowns, beside extraordinaries paid in Italy, and not 
included in any of the foregoing articles, which arise 
to 539,553/. 

“ We have laid these several particulars before 
your majesty in the shortest manner we have been 
able ; and by an estimate grounded on the preceding 
facts it <loc8 appear that over and above the quotas 
on the part of Great Britain, answering to those 
contributed by your allies, more than 19,000,000/. 
have been expended by your majesty, during the 
course of this war, by way of surplusage or exceed- 
ing in balance ; of which none of the confederates 
have furnished anything whatsoever. 

“ It is with very great concern that we find so 
much occasion given us co represent how ill a use 
hath been^made of your majesty's and your subjects' 
zeal for the common cause : that the interest of that 
cause has not been proportionably promoted by it, 
but others only have been eased at your majesty's 
and your subjects* costs, and have been connived at 
in laying their part of the burden upon this kingdom, 
although they have upon all accounts been equally, 
and in most respects much more nearly, concerned 
than Britain in the issue the war. We are per- 
suaded your majesty will think it pardonable in us, 
with some resentment, to complain of the little regard 
which some of those whom your majesty of late 
years Intrusted have sho^vn to the interest of their 
county, in giving way at least to such unreasonable 
impositions upon it, if not in some measure contriv- 
ing them : the course of which imi>ositions has been 
BO singular and extraordinary, that the more the 
wealth of this nation has been exhausted, and the 
more your majesty's arm» have been attended with 
success, the heavier has been the burden 'laid upon 
us ; while on the other hand, the more vigorous your 
majesty's efforts have been, and the greater the ad- 
vantages which have redounded thence to your allies, 
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the more those allies have abated in the share of 
their expense. 

** At the first entrance into this war the commons 
were induced to exert themselves in the extraordinary 
manner they did, and to grant such large supplies as 
had been unknown to former ages, in hopes thereby 
to prevent the mischiefs of a lingering war, and to 
bring that in which they were necessarily, engaged to 
a speedy conclusion : but they have been very un« 
happy in the event, while they have so much reason 
to suspect that what was intended to shorten tlie 
war has proved the very cause of its longVontinu- 
ance ; for those to whom the profits of it have ac- 
crued have been disposed not easily to forego them. 
And your majesty will thence discern the tme reason 
why so many have delighted in a war which brought 
in so rich a harvest yearly from Great Britain, 

** We are as far from desiring as we know your 
majesty will be from concluding any peace but upon 
safe and honourable terms ; and we are far^rom in- 
tending to excuse ourselves from raising all necessary 
and possible supplies for an effectual prosecution of 
the war till such a peace can be obtained. All that 
your fiiithful commons aim at, all that they wish, is 
an equal concurrence from the other powers engaged 
in alliance with your niigesty, and a just application 
of what has been already gained from the enemy 
tou^rd promoting the common cause. Se\'eral large 
countries and territories have been restored to the 
house of Austria; such as the kingdom of Naples, 
the duchy of Milan, and other places in Italy. Others 
have been conquered and added to their dominions ; 
as the two electorates of Bavaria and Cologn, the 
duchy of Mantua, and the bishopric of Liege. These 
having been reduced in a great measure by our 
blood and treasure may, we humbly conceive, with 
great reason be claimed to come in aid toward carry- 
ing on the war in Spain. And therefore we make it 
our earnest request to your majesty that you will give 
instructions to your ministers to insist with the em- 
peror that the r^'venues of those several places, ex- 
cepting only such a pgrtion thereof as is necessary 
for their defence, be actually so applied. And as to 
the other parts of the war to which your majesty has 
obliged yourself by particular treaties to contribute, 
we humbly beseech your majesty, that you will be 
pleased to take effectual care that your allies do per- 
form their parts stipulated by those treaties; and 
t^at your majesty will for the future no otherwise 
furnish troops, or pay subsidies, than in proportion 
to what your allies shall actually furnish and pay. 
When this justice is done to your majesty and* to 
your people, there is nothing which your commons 
will not cheerfully grant toward supporting your 
majesty in the cause in which you are engaged. And 
whatever further shall appear to be necessary for 
carrying on the war, either at sea or land, we will* 
effectu^ly enable your majesty to bear your reason- 
able share of any such expense ; and will spare no 
supplies which your subjects are able with their 
utmost efforts to afford. , 

*' After having inquired into and consedered thq 
state of the war, in which the part y<Ar majesty has 
beme appears to have been no) only superior to that 
of any one ally, but even equal to that of the whole 
confederacy, your commons naturally inclined to 
hope that they should find care had been taken of 
securing some particular advantages to Britain in 
the terms of a future peace; such as might afford a 
prospect of making the nation amends in time for 
that immense treasure which has been expended^ and 
those heavy debts which have been contracted, in 
the course <9f so long and burdensome a war. This 
reasonable expectation could no way have been better 
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answered than by some proyision made for the fur- 
ther security and the greater improvement of the 
commerce of ^rcat Britain. But we find ourselves 
BO very far disappointed in these hopes, that in a 
treaty not long since concluded between your majesty 
and the States General, under colour of a mutual 
guarantee given for two points of the greatest im- 
portance ts: both nations, the Succession and the 
Barrier, it appears the interest of Great Britain lias 
been not only neglected but sacrificed ; and that 
several articles in the said treaty are destructive to 
the tradeVnd welfare of this kingdom, and therefore 
highly dishonourable to your majesty. 

Your commons observe, in the first place, that 
several to^vns and places arc, by virtue of this treaty, 
to be put into the hands^of the States General ; par- 
ticularly Newport, Dendermond, and the castle of 
Ghent, which can in no sense be looked upon as 
part of a barrier against France ; but being the 
keys of the Netherlands toward Britain, must make 
the trade of your majesty's subjects in those parts 
precarious, and, whenever the States think fit, totally 
exclude them from it. The pretended necessity of 
putting these places ,into the hands of the States 
General, in order to secure to them a communication 
with their barrier, must appear vain and groundless ; 
for the sovereignty of the Low Countries being npt 
to remain to an enemy, but to a friend and an ally, 
that communication must be always secure and un- 
interrupted ; beside that, in case of a rupture or an 
attack, the States have full liberty allowed them to 
take possession of all the Spanish Netherlands, and 
therefore needed no particular stipulation for the 
towns above mentioned. 

** Having taken notice of this concession made to 
the States General for seizing upon the whole ten 
provinces, we cannot but observe to your majesty 
that in the manner this article is framed, it is an- 
other dangerous circumstance which attends this 
treaty ; for had such a provision been confined to 
the case of an apparent attack from France only, 
the avowed design of this trw*ty had been fulfilled, 
and your majesty’s instructions to your ambassador 
had been pursued ; but this necessary restriction 
has been omitted ; and the fame liberty is granted to 
the States to take possession of all the Netherlands 
whenever they shall think themselves attacked by 
any other neighbouring nation as when they shall 
be in danger from France ; so that if it should ?t 
any time happen (which your commons are very 
unwilling to suppose) that they should quarrel even 
with your majesty, the riches, strength, and advan- 
tageous situation of these countries may be made 
use of against yourself, without whose generous 
and powerful assistance they had never been con- 
quered. 

‘ “ To return to those ill consequences which relate 
to the trade of your kingdoms. Wc beg leave to 
observe to your majesty that, though this treaty re- 
vives and renders your majesty a party to the four- 
teenth and fifteenth articles of the treaty of Munster, 
by virtue^of which the impositions upon all goods 
and merchandises brought into the Spanish Low 
Countries by the sea are to eiqual those lai^ on 
goods and merchandises imported by the Scheld, 
and the canals of Sass and Swyn, and other mouthsii 
of the sea adjoining ; yet no care is taken to pre- 
serve that equality upon the exportation of those 
goods out of the Spanish provinces into tho^ coun- 
tries and places which by virtue of this treaty are 
to be in possession of the States ; the consequence 
of which must in time be, and your commons are 
informed that in some instances it has abtindy proved 
to be the ease, that the impositions upon goods 


carried into those countries and placet by the sub- 
jects of the States General will be taken off, while 
those upon the goods imported by your majesty’s 
subjects remain ; by which means Great Britain will 
entirely lose this most beneficial branch of trade, 
which it has in all ages been possessed of, even 
from the time when those countries were governed 
by the house of Burgundy, one of the most ancient 
as well as the most useful allies to the crown of 
England. 

“ With regard to the other dominions and terri- 
tories of Spain, your majesty’s subjects have always 
been distinguished in their commerce with them; 
and both by aticient treaties and an uninterrupted 
custom have enjoyed greater privileges and immu- 
nities of trade than either the Hollanders or any 
other nation whatsoever. And that wise and ex- 
cellent treaty of the Grand Alliance provides effectu- 
ally for the security and continuance of these 
valuable privileges to Britain in such a manner as 
that each nation might be left, at the end of war, 
upon the same foot as it stood at the commencement 
of it. But this treaty we now complain of, instead 
of confirming your subjects’ rights, surrenders and 
destroys them ; for although by the sixteenth and 
seventeenth articles of the treaty of M'unster, made 
between his catholic majesty and the States General, 
all advantages of trade are sUpulatcd for and granted 
to the Hollanders equal to what the English enjoyed, 
3'et the crown of England, not being a party to that 
treaty, the subjects of England have never submitted 
to those articles of it, nor even the Spaniards them- 
selves ever observed them. But this treaty revives 
those articles in ’'prejudice of Great Britain, and 
makes your majesty a party of them, and even a 
guarantee to the States General for privileges against 
your own people. 

** In how deliberate and extraordinary a manner 
your majcsty’fi ambassador consented to deprive your 
subjects of their ancient rights, and your majesty of 
the power of procuring to them any new advantage, 
most evidently appears from his own letters, -which 
Ijy your majesty’s directions have been laid before 
your commons ; for when matters of advantage to 
your majesty and to your kingdom had been offered 
as proper to be made parts of this treaty, they were 
refused to be admitted by the States General upon 
this reason and principle, — that nothing foreign to 
the guarantees of the succession and of the barrier 
should be mingled with them. Notwithstanding 
which the States General had no sooner received 
notice of a treaty of commerce concluded between 
your majesty and the present emperor buf they de- 
parted from the rule proposed before, and insisted 
upon the article of which your commons now com- 
plain ; which article your majesty’s ambassador al- 
lowed of, although equally foreign to the succession 
or the barrier; and although he had for that reason 
departed from other articles which would have been 
for the service of his own country. 

‘•We have forborne fo trouble your majesty with 
general observations upon this treaty, as it relates to 
and affects the empire and other parts of Europe. 
The mischiefs which arise from it to Great Britain 
-are what only we have presumed humbly to repre- 
sent to you, as they are very evident and very great. 
And as it appears that the lord viscount Townshend 
had not any orders or auVfiority for concluding se- 
veral of those articles which are most prejudicial to 
your majesty’s subjects, we have thought we could 
do no less than declare your said ambassador who 
negotiated and signed, and all others who advised 
the ratifying of this treaty, enemies to your majesty 
and your kingdom. 
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<* Upon these faithful informations and advices 
from your commons^ we assure ourselves, your ma- 
jesty, in your great goodness to your people, will 
rescue them from those evils which the private coun- 
sels of ill-designing men have exposed them to ; and 
that in your great wisdom you will find some means 
for explaining and amending the several articles of 
this treaty, so as that thc^ may consist with the in- 
terest df Great Britain, and with real and lasting 
friendship between your majesty and the States 
General.’* 

Between the representation and the first debates 
upon the subject of it several weeks had passed, 
during which time the parliament had other matters 
likewise before them that deserve to be mentioned. 
For on the 9th of Februarj' was repealed the act for 
naturalizing foreign protestants, which had been 
passed under the last ministry, and as many people 
thought to very ill purposes. By this act any fo- 
reigner who would take the oaths to the govem- 
ment, and profess himself a protestant, of whatever 
denomination, was immediately naturalized, and 
had all the privileges of an £ngiish-born subject at 
the expense of a shilling. Most protestants abroad 
differ from us in the points of church government; 
so that all the acquisitions by this act would increase 
the number of dissenters; and therefore the pro- 
posal that such foreigners should he obliged to con- 
form to the established worship was rejected. But 
because several persons were fond of this project as 
a thing that would be of mighty advantage to the 
kingdom, I shall say a few words in)on it. 

The maxim ** That people are the riches of a 
nation” has been crudely understood by many 
writers and reaconers upon that subject. There are 
several ways by which people arc brought into a 
country. Sumctiincs a nation is invaded and sub- 
dued ; and the conquerors seize the lands and make 
the natives their under-tenants or servants. Colonics 
liave been ahvajs planted where the natives were 
driven out or destroyed, or the laud uncultivated 
and waste. In those countries where the lord of 
the soil is master of the labour and liberty of h's 
tenants, or of slaves bought by his money, men’s 
riches arc reckoned by the number of their vassals. 
And sometimes in governments newly instituted, 
where there are not people to till the ground, many 
laws have been made to encourage and allure num- 
bers from the neighbouring countries. And in all 
these eases the new comers have citlier lands allotted 
them or are slaves to tlie proprietors. But to in- 
vite helpless families by thousands into a kingdoln 
inhabited like ours, without lands to give them, and 
W'hcre the laws will not allow that they should be 
part of the property as servants, is a wrong appli- 
cation of the maxim ; and the same thing, in great, 
as infants dropped at the doors, which are only a 
burden and charge to the parish. The true way of 
multiplying mankind to public advantage in such a 
country as England is to invite from abroad only 
able handicraftsmen and ^artificers, or such who 
bring over a sufficient share of property to secure 
them from want ; to enact and enforce sumptuary 
laws against luxury, and all excesses in clothing, 
furniture, and the like ; to encourage matrimony, 
and reward, as the Romans did, those who have a* 
certain number of children. Whether bringing 
over the Palatines were'a mere consequence of this 
law for a general naturalization, or whether, as many 
surmised, it had some other meaning, it appeared 
manifestly by the issue that the public' was a loser 
by every individual among them ; and that a king- 
dom can no more be tho richer by such an import- 
ation than a man can be fatter by a wen, which it 


unsightly and troublesome at best, and interce^ 
that nourishment which would otherwise diffuse it- 
self through the whole body, • 

About a fortnight after, the commons sent up a 
bill for securing the freedom of parliaments, by limit- 
ing the number of members in that house who 
should be allowed to possess employments under 
the crown. Bills to the same effect pr:>inoted by 
both parties had after making the like progress been 
rejected in former parliaments ; the court and mi- 
nistry, who will ever be against such a law, having 
usually a greater influence in Uie house of lords; 
and BO it happened now. Although that influence 
were less, 1 am apt to think that such a law would 
be too thorough a reformation in one point while 
we have so many corruptions in the rest ; and per- 
haps the regulations already made on that article 
arc sufficient, by which several employments inca- 
pacitate a man from being chosen a member, and all 
of them bring it to a new election. 

For my own part, when I consider the temper of 
particular persons, and by what maxims they have 
acted (almost without exception) in their private 
capacities, I cannot conceive how such a bill should 
obtain a majority, unless every man expected to bo 
one of the fifty, which I think was the limitation 
ii^tended. 

About the same time likewise the house of com- 
mons advanced one considerable step toward securing 
us against further impositions from our allies, re- 
solving that the additional forces should be con- 
tinued, but with a condition that the Dutch should 
make good their propoHitions of three-fifths to two- 
fifths, which those confederates had so long and 
in so great degree neglected. The duke of Marl- 
borough’s deduction of per cent, from the pay of 
the foreign troops was also applied for cai’rying on 
the war. 

Lastly, within this period is to be included the 
act passed to prevent the disturbing those of the 
episcopal communion in Scotland in the exercise of 
their religious worsliip and in the use of the liturgy 
of the church of England. It is known enough that 
the most considerable of the nobility and gentry 
there, as well a*', great numbers of the people, dread 
the tyrannical discipline of those synods and pres- 
byteries, and at the same time have the utmost con- 
tempt for the abilities and tenets of their teachers, 
^t was besides thought an inequality beyond ail ap- 
pearance of reason or justice, that dissenters of every 
denomination here, who are the meanest and most 
illiterate part among us, should possess a toleration 
by law, under colour of which they might upon 
occasion be bold enough to insult the religion esta- 
blished ; while those of the episcopal church in Scot- 
land groaned under a real persecution. The only 
specious objection against this bill was, that it sA 
the religion by law in both parts of tlie island upon 
a different foot, directly contrary to the U nion ; be- 
cause by an act passed this very session against occa- 
sional conformity our dissenters werq shut out from 
all emplojincnts. A petition from Carstairs and 
other Scotch professors against thisAbill was offered 
the house, but not accepted ; and a motion made 
by the other party to receive a clause that should 
restrain all persons who have any office in. Scotland 
from going to episcopal meetings passed in the 
negative. It is manifest that the promoters of this 
clause^were not moved by any regard for Scotland, 
which is by no means their favourite at present, 
only they hoped that if it were made part of a law 
it might occasion such a choice of representatives* in 
both houses from Scotland as would be a con- 
siderable strength to their faction here* But the 
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propositioii was In itself extremely absurd* that so 
many lords and other persons of distinction, who 
have great employments, pensions, posts in the army, 
and other places of profit, many of whom are in 
fVequent or constant attendance at the court, and 
utterly dislike their national way of worship, should 
be deprived of their liberty of conscience at home ; 
not to m6.ttion those who are sent thither from 
hence to take care of the revenue and other affairs, 
who would ill digest the changing of their religion 
for that of Scotland. 

With a further view of favour toward the episcopal 
clergy of Scotland, three members of that country 
were directed to bring in a bill for restoring the 
patrons to their ancient rights of presenting ministers 
to the vacant churches there, which the kirk during 
the height of their power had obtained for them- 
selves. And to conclude this subject at once, the 
queen at the close of the session commande<l Mr. 
secretary St. John to acquaint the house, “ That, 
ursuant to their address, the profits arising from the 
ishops* estates in Scotland, which remained in the 
crown, should bo applied to the support of such of 
the episcopal clergy there as would take the oaths to 
her majesty.’* 

Nothing could more amply justify the proceedings 
of the queen and her ministers for two years past 
than that famous representation above at large re- 
cited : the unbiassed wisdom of the nation after the 
strictest inquiry confirming those fects upon which 
her majesty's counsels were grounded, and many per- 
sons who were before inclined to believe that the ' 
allies and the late ministry had been too much loaded | 
by the malice, misrepresentations, or ignorance of | 
writers, who were now fully convinced of their mis- i 
take by so great an authority. Upon this occasion ' 
I cannot forbear doing justice to Mr. St. John, ' 
who had been seerc tary-at-war for several years 
under the former administration, where he had the 
advantage of observing how affairs were nanaged 
both at home and abroad. He >vlls one of those 
who shared in the present treasurer’s fortune, de- 
signing up his employment at the same time, and 
upon that minister’s being again taken into favour 
this gentleman was some time after made secretary 
of stare. There he began afresh by the opportuni- 
ties of his station to look into past miscarriages, and 
by the force of an extraordinary genius and appli- 
cation to public affairs, joined with an invincible 
eloquence, laid open the scene of miscarriages and 
corruptions through the whole course of the war in 
so evident a manner, that the house of commons 
seemed principally directed in their resolutions upon 
this inquiry by his information and advice. In a short 
time after the representation was published there 
appeared a memorial in the Dutch gasette, as by 
order of the States, reflecting very much upon the 
said representation, as well as the resolutions on 
which it was founded, pretending to deny some of 
the facts and to extenuate others. This memorial, 
translated into* English, a common writer of news 
had the b<ft^j«l to insert in one of his papers. A 
complaint made thereof to the house of com- 
mons, they''^ed the pretended* memorial to be a 
false, scandalous, malicious libel, and ordered the 
printer to be taken into custody. 

It was the misfortune of the ministers, that while 
they were baited by their professed adversaries of the 
discontented faction, acting in confederacy witji emis- 
saries of foreign powers, to break the measures her 
mijesty had taken toward a peace, they met at the 
same time with frequent difficulties from those who 
agreed and engaged with them to pursu^ the same 
general end, hut sometimes disapproved the methods 


as too slack anji remiss, or in appearance now and 
then perhaps a little dubious. In the flrst session 
of this parliament a considerable number of gentle- 
men, all members of the house of commons, began 
to meet by themselves and consult what course they 
ought to steer in this new world. They intended to 
revive a new country party in parliament, which 
might, as in former timCs, oppose the court in any 
proceedings they disliked. The whole body was of 
such who profess what is commonly called high- 
church principles, upon which account they were 
irreconcilable enemies to the late ministry and ail 
its adherents. On the other side, considering the 
temper of the new men in power, that they were 
persons who had formerly moved between the two 
extremes, those gentlemen who were impatient for 
an entire change, and to see all their adversaries laid 
at once as low as the dust, began to be apprehensive 
that the work wduld be done by halves. But the 
juncture of affairs at that time both at home and 
abroad would by no means admit of the least pre- 
cipitation, although the queen and her first minister 
had been disposed to it, which certainly they were 
not. Neither did the court seem at all uneasy at 
this league formed in appearance against it. but 
composed of honest gentlemen who wished well to 
their country, in which both were entirely agreed, 
although they might differ about the means ; or if 
such a society should begin to grow resty, nothing 
was easier than to divide them and render all their 
endeavours ineffectual. 

But in the course of that first session many of this 
society became gradually reconciled to the new mi- 
nistry, whom they found to be greater objects of tlie 
edmmon enemy’s hatred than themselves ; and the 
attempt of Guiscard, as it gained further time for 
deferring the disposal of employments, so it much 
endeared that person [Mr. Harley] to the kingdom, 
who was so near falling a sacrifice to the safety of 
his country. Upon the last session, of which 1 am 
now writing, this October Club (as it was called) 
renewed their usual meetings, but were now very 
VAUch altered from their original institution, and 
seemed to have wholly dropped the design as of no 
further use. They saw a point carried in the house 
of lords against the court that would end in the ruin 
of the kingdom ; and they observed the enemy’s 
whole artillery directly levelled at the treasurer’s 
head. In short, the majority of tlie club had so good 
an understanding with the great men at court, that 
two of the latter [Mr. St. John and Mr, Brom- 
ley], to show to the world how fair a correspondence 
there was between the court and country party, 
consented to be at one of their dinners ; but this in- 
tercourse had an event very different from what was 
expected, for immediately the more sealous members 
of that society broke off from the rest and composed 
a new one, made up of gentlemen who seemed to 
expect little of the court, and perhaps with a mixture 
of others who thought themselves disappointed or 
too long delayed [called the March Club]. Many 
of these were observed to retain an incurable jea- 
lousy of the treasurer, and to interpret all delays 
which they could not comprehend as a reserve of 
favour in this minister to the persons and principles 
of the abandoned party. 

Upon an occasion oflbrq^ about this time some 
persons, out of distrust to the treasurer,' endeavoured 
to obtain a point which could not have been carried 
without putting all into confusion. A bill was brought 
into the house of commons appointing commisrionera 
to examine into the value of all lands and other in- 
terests granted by the crown since the 13th day of 
February, 1688, and upon what considerations such 
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grants had been made. The united counirjr interest 
in the house was extremely set upon passing the 
bill. They had conceived an opinion from former 
precedents that the court would certainly oppose 
all steps toward a resumption of grants, and those 
who were apprehensive that the treasurer inclined 
the same way proposed the bill should be tacked to 
another for raising a fund^by duties upon soap and 
paper, which has been always imputed, whether 
justly or not, as a favourite expedient of those called 
the Tory party. At the same time it was very well 
known that the house of lords had made a fixed and 
iinanirnous resolution against giving their concur- 
rence to the passing of such united bills, so that the 
consequences of this project must have been to bring 
the ministry under difliculties, to stop the necessary 
supplies, and endanger the good correspondence be- 
tween both houses ; notwithstanding all which, the 
majority carried it for a tack, artd the committee 
was iiistu|cted accordingly to make the two bills into 
one, whweby the worst that could happen would 
have followed if the treasurer had not convinced the 
warm leaders in this affair, by undeniable reasons, 
that the means they were using would certainly dis- 
appoint the end ; that neither himself nor any other 
of the queen's servants were at all against this in- 
quiry; and he promised his utmost credit to help 
forward the bill in the house of lords. He prevailed 
at last to have it sent up single, but their lordships 
gave it another kind of reception. Those who were 
of the side opposite to the court withstood it to a 
man, as in a party case ; among the rest, some were 
personally concerned, and others by friends and re- 
lations, which they supposed a sufficient excuse to 
be absent or dissent. Even those whose grants were 
antecedent to this intended inspection began to be 
alarmed as men whose neighbours* houses are on 
fire. A show of zeal for the late king’s honour occa- 
sioned many reflections upon the date of this inquiry, 
which was to commence with his reign, and the carl 
of Nottingham, who had now flung away the mask 
which he had lately pulled off, like one who had no 
other view but that of vengeance against the queer 
and her friends, acted consistently enough witli his 
design by voting as a lord against the bill after he 
had directed his son in the house of commons to 
vote for the tack. 

Thus miscarried this popular bill for appointing 
commissioners to examine into royal grunts ; but 
whether those chiefly concenied did rightly consult 
their own interest has been made a question, which 
perhaps time will resolve. It was agreed that the 
queen, by her own authority, might have issued out 
a commission for such an inquiry; and everybody 
believed that the intention of the parliament was 
only to tax the grants with about three years* pur- 
chase, and at the same time establish the proprietors 
in possession of the remainder for ever ; so that upon 
the whole the grantees would have been great gainers 
by such an act, since the titles of those lands as they 
stood then were hardly of half value with others, 
either for sale or settlement. Besides the example 
of the Irish forfeitures might have taught these pre- 
carious owners that when the house of commons 
has once engaged in a pursuit which they think is 
right, although it be stopped or suspended for awhile, 
they will be sure to renqrr it upon every opportunity 
that offers, and seldom fail of success : for instance, 
if the resumption should happen to be m^e part of 
a simply, which can be easily done without the ob- 
jection of a tack, the grantees might possibly then 
have much harder conditions given them ; 'and I do 
not see how they could prevent it. Whether the re- 
suming of royal grants be consistent with good policy 


or Justice would be too long a disquisition ; besides, 
the profusion of kings is not likely to be a grievance 
for the future, because there have be«i laws since 
made to provide against that evil, or indeed rather 
because the crown has nothing left to give away. 
But the objection made against the date of the intend- 
ed inquiry w^ invidious and trifling ; forking James 
II. made ve^ few grants ; he was a better manager, 
and squandering was none of his faults ; whereas the 
late king, who came over here a perfect stranger to our 
laws and to our people, regardless of posterity, 
wherein he was not likely to sur^'ive, thought he 
could no way better strengthen a new title than by 
purchasing friends at the expense of everything 
which was in his power to part with. 

The reasonableness of uniting to a money-bill one 
of a different nature, which is usually called tacfdng^ 
has been likewise much debated, and will admit of 
argument enough. In ancient times when a parlia- 
ment was held the commons first proposed their 
grievances to be redressed, and then gave their aids ; 
so that it was a perfect Wgain between the king 
and the subject. This fully answered the ends of 
tacking. Aids were then demanded upon occasions 
which would hardly pass at present; such for instance 
as those for making the king's son a knight, marry- 
iqg his eldest daughter, and some otliers of the like 
sort. Most of the money went;into the king's coffers 
for his private use ; neither was he accountable for 
any part of it. Hence arose the form of the king's 
thanking his subjects for their benevolence, when 
any subsidies, tenths, or fifteenths, were given him. 
But the supplies now gninted are of another nature, 
and cannot be properly called a particular benefit to 
the crown, because they are all appropriated to their 
several uses ; so that, when the house of commons 
tack to a money-bill what is foreign and hard to be 
digested, if it be not passed, they put themselves and 
their country in as great difficulties as the prince. 
On the other side there have been several regulations 
made, through the course of lime, in parliamentary 
prAeedings ; among ^hich it is grown a rule that a 
bill once rejected shall not be brought up again the 
same session ; whereby the commons seem to have 
lost the advantage of purchasing a redress of their 
grievances by granting supplies, which upon some 
emergencies has put them upon thjis expedient of 
tacking ; so that there is more to be said on each side 
cf the case than is convenient for me to trouble the 
reader or myself in deducing. 

Among the matters of importance during this ses- 
sion we may justly number the proceedings of the 
house of commons with relation to the press ; since 
her majesty’s message to the house of Januaiy' 17th 
concludes with a paragraph representing the great 
licences taken in publishing false and scandalous 
libels, such as arc a reproach to any government^ 
and recommending to them to find a remedy equal 
to the mischief. The meaning of these words in 
the message seems to be confined to those weekly 
and daily papers and pamphlets reflecting upon 
the persons and the management of flhe minis- 
try. But the house of commons, iA;;jpeir address 
wiiich answers this message, niaJib . %l)h4ddition of 
the blasphemies against God and reliflloii; and it 
is certain that nothing would be more for the honour 
of the legislature than some effectual law for putting 
a stop to this universal mischief ; but as the person 
[lord Bolingbroke] who advised the queen in that 
part of her message had only then in his thoughts 
the redressing of the political and factious U^el^I 
think he ought to have taken care, by his great creuit 
in the houlc, to have proposed some ways by which 
that evil might be removed ; the law for taxing single 
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papers haying produced a quite contrary effectt as 
was then foreseen by many persons, and has since 
been found ^rue by experience. For the adverse 
part)*, full of rage and leisure since their fall, and 
unanimous in defence of their cause, employ a set of 
writers by subscription, who are well ycrsed in all 
the topics of defamation, and have a style and genius 
levelled to ^le generality of readers ; whSe those who 
would draw their pens on the side df thsir prince 
and country are discouraged by this tax, which exceeds 
the intrinsic value both of the materials and the 
work; a thing, if 1 be not mistaken, wiUiout ex- 
ample. 

It must be acknowledged that the bad practices 
of printers have been such as to deserve the severest 
animadversions of the public ; and it is to be wished 
the party quarrels of the pen were always managed 
with decency and truth : but in the meantime to open 
the mouths of our enemies, and shut our own, is a 
turn of politics that wants a little to be explained. 
Perhaps the ministry now in possession, because 
they are in possession, may despise such triHcs as 
this ; and it is not to be denied that, acting as they 
do upon a national interest, they may seem to stand 
in less need of such supports, or may safely ding them 
down as no longer necessary. But if the leaders of 
the other party had proceeded by this maxim their 
power would have bee^ none at all, or of very shoft 
duration ; and had not some active pens fallen into im- 
prove the good dispositions of the people upon the late 
change, and continued since to overthrow the falsehood 
plentifully, and sometimes not unplausibly, scattered 
by the adversaries, I am very much in doubt whether 
those at the helm would now have reason to be 
pleased with their success. A particular person may 
with more safety despise the opinion of the vulgar, 
because it docs a wise man no real harm or good, 
but the administration a great deal; and whatever 
side has the sole management of the pen will soon 
find hands enough to write down their enemies as 
low as they please. If the people h^d no otlier idea 
of those whom her majesty trusts in her greatest 
affairs than what is conveyed ^y the passions of such 
as would compass sea and land for their destruction, 
what could they expect but to be torn in pieces by 
the rage of the multitude 1 How nebessary therefore 
was it that the world should from time to time be 
undeceived by true representations of persons and 
facts, which have kept the kingdom steady to its 
interests against all the attacks of a cunning an& 
virulent faction ! 

However, the mischiefs of the press were too ex- 
orbitant to be cured by such a remedy as a tax upon 
the smaller papers ; and a bill for a much more 
effectual regulation of it was brought into the house 
of commons, but so late in the session that there was 
no time to pass it : for there has hitherto alwa)B ap- 
peared an unwillingness to cramp overmuch the 
liberty of the press, whether from the inconveni- 
ences apprehended from doing too much or too lit- 
tle ; or whether the benefit proposed by each party 
to themselves, *from the service of their writers to- 
ward the recfyering or preserving of power, be 
thought to outweigh the disadv^tages. However 
it came about, this affair was put off from one week 
to another, and the bill not brought into the house 
till the 8th of June. It was committed three days 
and then heard of no more. In this bill there was 
a clause inserted (whether industriously witli design 
to overthrow it), that the author’s name and place 
of abode should be set to every printed book, pam- 
pmet, or paper ; to which I believe no man who has 
the least regard to learning would give his consent; 
for beside the objection to fhis,claii8e from tlie prac- 


tice of pious men, who in publishing excellent writ- 
ings for the service of religion have chosen, out of 
an humble Christian spirit, to conceal their names, 
it is certain that all persons of true genius or know- 
ledge have an invincible modesty and suspicion of 
themselves upon their first sending their thoughts 
into the world ; and that those who are dull or super- 
ficial, void of all taste an^ judgment, have disposi- 
tions directly contrary ; so that, if this clause had 
been made part of a law, there would have been an 
end, in all likelihood, of any valuable production for 
the future either in wit or learning ; and that in- 
sufferable race of stupid people who are* now every 
day loading the press would then reign alone, in 
time destroy our very first principles of reason, and 
introduce barbarity among us, which is already kept 
out with so much difficulty by so few hands. 

Having given an account of the several steps made 
toward a peace, fi^om the first overtures begun by 
France to the commencement of the second session, 

I shall in the Fourth Book relate the part^ulars of 
this great negotiation, from the period last mention- 
ed to the present time ; and because there happened 
some passages in both houses occasioned by the 
treaty, I shall take notice of them under that head. 
There only remains to be mentioned ■ one affair of 
another nature, which the lords and commons took 
into their cognizance afler a very different manner, 
wherewith I shall close this part of my subject. 

The sect of quakers among us, whose system of 
religion, first founded upon enthusiasm, has been 
many years growinginto a craft, held it an unlawful 
action to take an oath to a magistrate. This doc- 
trine was taught them by the author of their sect, 
frpm a literal application of the text ** Swear not 
at all ;** but being a body of» people wholly turned 
to trade and commerce of all kinds, they found them- 
selves on many occasions deprived of the benefit of 
the law as well as of voting at elections by a foolish 
scruple which their obstinacy would not suffer them 
to get over. To prevent this inconvenience these 
people had credit enough in the late reign to have 
an act passed that their solemn affirmation and de- 
(Saration should be accepted instead of an oath in 
the usual form. The great conceni in those times 
was to lay all religion upon a level; in order to 
which this maxim was advanced, “That no man 
ought to be denied tlie liberty of serving his country 
upon account of a different belief in speculative opi- 
nions;'* under which term some people were apt 
to include every doctrine of Christianity. However, 
this acW in favour of the quakers was only temporary, 
in order to keep them in constant dependence, and 
expired of course after a certain term, if it were not 
continued. Those people had therefore very early 
in the session offered a petition to the house of 
commons for a continuance of the act, which was 
not suffered to be brought up. Upon this they ap- 
plied themselves to the lords, who passed a bill ac- 
cordingly, and sent it down to the commons, where 
it was not so much as allowed a first reading. 

And indeed it is not easy to conceive upon what 
motives the legislature of so great a kingdom could 
descend so low as to be ministerial and subservient 
to the caprices of the most absurd heresy that ever 
appeared in the world ; and this in a point where 
those deluding or deluded people stand singular 
from all the rest of nianki'ili who live under civil 
government ; but the designs of an aspiring party at 
that time were not otherwise to be compassed than 
by undertaking anything that would humble and 
mortify the church : and I am fully convinced that 
if a set of sceptic philosophers (who profess to doubt 
of everything) had been then among us, and mingled 
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their tenets with some corruptions of Christianity, 
tfiey might have obtained the same privilege ; and 
that a law would have been enacted, whereby the 
solemn doubt of the people called sceptics should 
luive been accepted instead of an oath in the usual 
form : so absurd are all maxims formed upon the in> 
consistent principles of faction when once they are 
brought to be examined b*' the standard of truth and 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 

We left the plenipotentiaries of the allies and those 
of the enemy preparing to assemble at Utrecht on 
the Ist of Jan. N. S., in order to form a congress for 
negotiating a general peace ; wherein, although the 
Dutch had made a mighty merit of their compliance 
with the queen, yet they set all their instruments at 
work to inflame both houses agginst her majG8ty*s 
measures, M, Bothmar, the Hanover envoy, took 
care to print and disperse his memorial, of which I 
have formerly spoken : Hoffman, the emperor's re- 
sident, was soliciting for a yacht and convoys to 
bring over prince Eugene at this juncture, fortified, 
as it was given out, with great proposals from the 
imperial court: the earl of Nottingham became a 
convert for reasons already mentioned : money was 
distributed where occasion required; and the dukes 
of Somerset and Marlborough, together with the 
earl of Godolphin, liiid put tliomsclvcs at the head 
of their junto and their adherents in order to attack 
the court. Some days after the vote passed the 
house of lords for admitting into the address the earl 
(jf Nottingham's clause against any peace without 
Spain, M. Buys, the Dutch envoy, who had been 
(l(?ep in all the consultations with the discontented 
party for carrying that point, was desired to meet 
with the lord privy seal, the earl of Dartmouth, and 
Mr. secretary St. John, in order to sign a treaty be- 
tween the queen and the States, to subsist after a 
peace. There the envoy took occasion to expostulate 
upon the advantages stipulated for Britain with 
France ; said, ** It was his opinion that those mi- 
nisters ought, in respect of the friendship between j 
both nations, to acquaint him what these advantages 
were ; aud that he looked upon his country to be 
entitled by treaty to share them equally with us ; 
that there was now another reason why we should 
be more disposed to comply with him upon this 
head ; for since the late resolution of the house of 
lords he took it for grafted it would be a dangerous 
step in us to give Spain to a prince of the house of 
Bourbon ; and therefore that we should do well to 
induce the States by such a concession to help us 
out of this dilHculty." 

Mr. St. John made answer, ** That there was not 
a mail in the queen's council capable of so base a 
thought : that if Buys had anything to complain of 
which was injurious to Holland or justly tending to 
hurt the good correspondence between us and the 
States, he was contidenV her majesty would at all 
times be ready to give it up ; but that the ministers 
scorned to screen themselves at the expense of their 
country : that the resolution Buys mentioned was 
chiefly owing to foreign ministers intermeddling in 
our affairs, and would perhaps have an effect tb« 
prcjectorsdid not foresee ; That if the peace became 
impracticable the houw of commons would certainly 
put the war upon another foot, and reduce the pub- 
lic expense within such a compass as our treaties 
required in the strictest sense, and as* our present 
condition would admit, leaving the partisans for war 
to supply the rest." 

Although the secretary believed this answer would 


put an end to such infamous proposals* it fell, out 
otherwise, for shortly after M. Buys applied himself 
to the treasurer, promising to undertake ** That his 
masters should give up the article ox Spaiu, pro- 
vided they might share with us in the assiento for 
negroes," To which the treasurer's answer was 
short, That- he would rather lose bis head than 
consent to ^ch an offer." 

It is manifest by this proceeding tlAt whatever 
schemes were forming here at home, in this junc- 
ture, by the enemies to the peace, the Dutch only 
designed to fall in with it as far as it would answer 
their own account; and by a strain of the lower 
politics, wherein they must be allowed to excel every 
country in Christendom, lay upon the watch for a 
good bargain by taking advantage of the distress 
they themselves had brought upon their nearest 
neighbour and ally. 

But the queen highly resented this indignity from 
a republic upon whom she had conferred so many 
obligations. She could not endure that the Dutch 
should employ their instruments to act in confede- 
racy with a cabal of factious people, who were pre- 
pared to sacrifice the safety of their prince and 
country to the recovery of that power they had so 
long possessed and abused. Her majesty knew very 
wcU that, whatever were the mistaken or affected 
flpinion of some people at home upon the article of 
Spain, it was a point the States had long given up ; 
who had very openly told our ministry, “ That the 
war in that country w as only our concern, and what 
their republic had nothing to do with." It is true 
the party-leaders were equally convinced that the 
recovery of Spain was impracticable; but many 
things may be excused in a professed adversary fallen 
under a disgrace which arc highly criminal in an 
ally upon whom we are that very instant conferring 
new fovours. Her majesty therefore thought it 
high time to exert herself and at length put a stop to 
foreign influence upon British counsels ; so that 
after the earl of Nottingh'^m's clause against any 
peace without Spain was carried in the house of 
lords, directions wefe immediately sent to the earl 
of Strafford at the Hague to inform the Dutch 
** That it was obtained by a trick, and would conse- 
quently turn to the disappointment and confusion of 
the contrivers and the actors.*' He was likewise 
instructed to be very dry and reserv'ed to the pen- 
sionary and Dutch ministers ; to let them know 
" The queen thought herself ill-treated ; and that 
they would soon hear what effects those measures 
would have upon a mild and good temper, wrought 
up to resentment by repeated provocations: that 
the States might have the war continued if tney 
pleased, but that the queen would not be forced to 
carry it on after their manner, nor would suffer 
them to make her peace or to settle the interests^of 
her kingdoms." 

To others in Holland who appeared to be more 
moderate the earl was directed to say, ** That the 
States were upon a wrong scent ; that their minister 
here mistook ever} tiling that we haftl promised ; that 
we would perform all they could r^sou&bly ask from 
us in relation tojheir barrier an^tlieir trade ; and 
that Mona. Buys* dealt unfairly if he had not told 
them as much ; but that Britain, proceeding in some 
respects upon a new scheme of politics, would no 
longer sthigglc for impossibilities nor be amused by 
words: that our people came more and ipore to 
tliei? senses ; and that the single dispute now was, 
whether the Dutch would join with a faction against 
the queen or with the nation for her." 

The qpurt likewise resolved to discourage prince 
Eugene from his journey to England* which he 
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about this time undertaking, and of which I ha?e 
spoken before. He was told **Tliat the queen 
wanted no exhortations to carry on the war ; but the 
project of it should be agreed abroad, upon which 
her majesty’s resolutions might soon be signified; 
and until she saw what the emperor and allies were 
ready to do she would neither promise nor engage 
for anything.” At the same time Mr. St. John told 
Hoffman, the emperor’s resident here, ” That if the 
prince had a mind to divert himself in London 
the ministers would do their part to entertain 
him, and be sure to trouble him with no manner of 
business.” 

This coldness retarded the prince’s journey for 
some days, but did not prevent it, although he had 
a second message by the queen’s order, with this 
further addition, ** That his name had lately been 
made use of on many occasions to create ferment 
and stir up sedition ; and that her majesty judged it 
would be neither safe for him nor convenient for 
her that he should come over at this time.” But 
all would not do ; it was enough that the queen did 
not absolutely forbid him ; and the i)arty-confede- 
rates, both foreign and domestic, thought his pre- 
sence would be highly necessar}' for their service. 

Toward the end of December, the lord privy seal 
set out for Holland. He was ordered to stop at the 
Hague, and in conjunction with the carl of Strafford 
to declare to the States, in her majesty’s name, Her 
resolutions to conclude no peace wherein the allies 
in general, and each confederate in particular, might 
not find their ample security and their reasonable 
satisfaction : that she was ready to insist upon their 
barrier and adv'antages in their trade, in the manner 
the States themselves should desire ; and to concert 
with them such a plan of treaty as both powers 
might be under mutual engagements never to recede 
from : that nothing could be of greater importance 
tiian for the ministers of Great Britain and Holland 
to enter the congress under the strictest ties of con- 
fidence, and entirely to concur throughout the 
course of these negotiations; f.o which purpose it 
was her majesty’s pleasure that their lordships 
should adjust with the Dutch ministers the best 
manner method for opening and carrying on 
the conferences, and declare themseives instructed 
to communicate freely their thoughts and measures 
to the plenipotentiaries of the States, who they 
hoped had received the same instructions.” 

Lastly, The two lords were to signify to the pen- 
sionary and the other ministers, ** That her majesty’s 
preparations for the next campaign were carried on 
wilji all the despatch and vigour the present circum- 
stances would allow; and to insist that the same 
might be done by the States ; and that both powers 
should join in pressing the emperor and other allies 
to vnake greater efforts than they had hitherto done ; 
without which the war must languish, and the terms 
of peace become every day more disadvantageous.” 

The two British plenipotentiaries went to Utrecht 
w-ith very large Jinstructions ; and after the usual 
manner wer% to *make much higher demands from 
France (at least^iji behalf of the allies) than they 
could have any hope to obtain. The sum of what 
they had in charge beside matter of form was to 
concert with the ministers of the several powers en- 
gaged against France, That all differences arising 
among them should be accommodated between 
themselves, without suffering the French tqp in- 
terfere : that whatever were proposed to France by a 
minister of the alliance should be backed by the 
whole confederacy ; that a time might be fixed for 
the conclusion as there had been for the rotfimencc- 
inent of the treaty,” Spain wiia to be demanded 


out of the hands of the Bourbon family, as the most 
effectual means for preventing the union of that 
kingdom with France ; and whatever conditions the 
allies could agree upon for hindering that union 
their lordships were peremptorily to insist on. 

As to the interests of each ally in particular, the 
plenipotentiaries of Britain were to demand ** Stras- 
burgh, the fort of Kehl vfdth its dependencies, and 
the town of Brisac with its territory, for the emperor : 
that France should possess Alsatia according to the 
treaty of Westphalia, with the right of the prefecture 
only over the ten imperial cities in that country: 
that the fortifications of the said ten cities be put 
into the condition they were in at the time of the 
said treaty, except Landau, which was to be de- 
manded for the emperor and empire, with liberty of 
demolishing the fortifications : that the French king 
should at a certain time, and at his own expense, de- 
molish the fortresses of Hunningen, New Brisac, 
and Fort Lewis, never to be rebuilt. 

** That the town and fortress of Rhinfelt should 
be demanded for the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, un- 
til that matter be otherwise settled. 

“ That the clause relating to religion in the fourth 
article of the treaty of Ryswick, and contrary to that 
of Westphalia, should be annulled ; and the state of 
religion in Germany restored to the tenor of the 
treaty of Westphalia. 

“That France should acknowledge the king of 
Prussia, and give him no disturbance in Neufchatcl 
and Vaiengin. 

“ That the principality of Orange and other es- 
tates belonging to the late king William should be 
restored as law should direct, 

*^That the duke of Hanover should be acknow- 
ledged elector. 

“ That the king of Portugal should enjoy all the 
advantages stipulated between him and the allies. 

“ That the S^tates should have for their barrier 
Fumes, Fort Knock, Mcnin, Ipres, Lisle, Tournay, 
Coiidd, Yalenciennes, Maubeuge, Douay, Bethuiic, 
Avie, St. Tenant, and Bouchain, with their cannon, 
: that the French king should restore all the 
places belonging to Spain now or during this war 
in his possession in the Netherlands : thnt such part 
of them as should be thought fit might be allowed 
likewise for a barrier to the States: that France 
should grant the tariff of 1664 to the States; and 
exemption of fifty pence per ton upon Dutch goods 
trading to that kingdom : but that these articles in 
favour of the States should not be concluded till the 
barrier treaty were explained to the queen’s satisfac- 
tion. 

“That the duke of Savoy should be put in posses- 
sion of all taken from him in this war, and enjoy 
the places yielded to him by the emperor and other 
allies: that France should likewise yield to him 
Exilles, Fcnestrillcs, Chaumont, the valley of Pre- 
gata, and the land lying between Piedmont and 
Mount Genu. 

“ That the article about \he demolishing of Dun- 
kirk should be explained.” 

As to Britain, the plenipotentiaries were to insert, 
“ ThatNieuport, Dendermond, Ghent, and all places 
which appear to be a barrier rather against Eng- 
land than France, should either not be given to the 
Dutch, or at least in such a r^ner as not to hinder 
the queen’s subjects free passage to and from tho 
Low Countries. 

•‘That the 7th article of the barrier treaty, which 
empowers the States in case of an attack to put 
troops at discretion in all the places of the Low 
Countries, should be so explained as to be under- 
stood only of an attack from France* 
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** That Britain should trade to the Low Countries 
with the same privileges as the States themselves. 

**That the most Christian king should acknow- 
ledge the luocession of Hanover, and immediately 
oblige the pretender to leave France ; and that the 
said king should promise for himself and his heirs 
never to acknowledge any person for king or queen 
of England otherwise tha'i according to the settle- 
ments now in force. 

** That a treaty of commerce should be commenced 
as soon as possible between France and Britain; 
and in the mean time the necessary points relating 
to it be settled. 

** That the Isle of St. Christopher’s should be sur- 
rendered to the queen, Hudson’s Bay restored, 
Placentia and the whole island of Newfoundland 
yielded to Britain by the most Christian king : who 
was likewise to quit all claim to Nova Scotia and 
Annapolis Royal. • 

That Gibraltar and Minorca should be annexed 
to the British crown. 

“ That the assiento should be granted to Britain 
for thirty years, with the same advantage as to 
]•' ranee ; with an extent of ground on the river of 
Plata for keeping and refreshing the negroes. 

“ That Spain should grant to the subjects of 
Britain as large privileges as to any other nation 
whatsoever; as likewise an exemption of duties, 
amounting to an advantage of at least 15 per cent. 

That satisfaction should be demanded for what 
sliould appear to be justly due to her majesty from 
the emperor and the States. 

Lastly, That the plenipotentiaries should consult 
■witli those of the protestant allies the most effectual 
methods for restoring the protestanls of France<o 
liicir religious and civil liberties, and for the imme- 
diate release of those who are now in the galleys.” 

What part of these demands were to he insisted 
t)n, and what were to be given up, will appear by 
the sequel of this negotiation. But there was no 
difficulty of moment enough to retard the peace, 
e*xcept a method for preventing the union of France 
and Spain under one prince, and the settling tl^e 
harrier for Holland ; which last, as claimed by the 
States, could in prudence and safety be no more al- 
lowed by us than by France. 

The States General having appointed Mons. Buys 
to be ond of their plenipotentiaries at U trecht, that 
minister left England a few days after the lord privy 
seal. In his last conference with the lords of the 
council he absolutely declared, ” That his masters 
had done their utmost, both by sea and land ; that 
it was unreasonable to expect more ; that they had ex- 
ceeded their proportion, even beyond Britain ; and 
that as to the emperor and other allies, he knew no 
expedient left for making them act with more vigour 
than to pursue them with pathctical exhortations.” 

This minister w'as sent over hither instructed and 
empowered by halves. The ferment raised by the 
united endeavours of our party leaders, among whom 
he was a constant fellow-tHhourer to the utmost of 
his skill, had wholly confounded him ; and thinking 
to take the advantage of negotiating well for Holland 
at the expense of Britain, he acted but ill for his own 
country, and worse for the common cause. How- 
ever, the queen’s ministers and he parted with IheH 
greatest civility; and her majesty’s present was 
double the value of what is usual to the character 
he bore. 

As the queen was determined to alter her measures 
in making war, so she thought nothing would so 
much convincs the States of the necessity of a peace 
as to have them frequently put in mind of this reso- 
lution ; which her ambassador Straffonl, then at the 


Hague, was accordingly directed to do^ and if they 
should object, of what ill consequence It would be 
for the enemy to know her majesty derigned to les- 
son her expenses ; he might answer, *< That the 
ministers here were sorry for it ; but the Dutch could 
only blame themselves for forcing into such a neces- 
sity a princess to whose friendship they owed the 
preservation and grandeur of their republic, and 
choosing to lean on a broken fketion rather than 
place their confidence in the queen.” 

ft was her majesty’s earnest desire that there should 
be a perfect agreement at this treaty between the 
ministers of all the allies ; than which nothing could 
be more effectual to make France comply with their 
just demands. Above all she directed her plenipo- 
tentiaries to enter into the strictest confidence with 
those of Holland; and that, after the States had con- 
sented to explain the barrier treaty to her reasonable 
satisfaction, both powers should form between them 
a plan of general peace, from which they would not 
recede, and such as might secure the quiet of Europe, 
os well as the particular interests of each confederate. 

The Dutch were accordingly pressed before the 
congress opened to come to some temperament upon 
that famous treaty ; because the ministers here ex- 
pected it would be soon laid before the house of com- 
ny^ns, by which the resentment of the nation would 
probably appear against those^who had been actors 
and advisers in it : but Mons. Buys, who usually 
spoke for his colleagues, was full of opposition, be- 
gan to expostulate upon the advantages Britain had 
stipulated with France ; and to insist ” That his 
masters ought to share equally in them all, but 
especially the assiento contract:” so that no pro- 
gress was made in fixing a previous good correspond- 
ence , between Britain and the States, which her 
majesty had so earnestly recommended. 

Certain regulations having been agreed upon for 
the a/oiding of ceremony and other inconveniences, 
the conferences began at Utrechti upon the 29th of 
January, N. S. 1711-12, at ten in the morning. 
The ministers of the lilies going into the town-house 
at one door, and those of France at the same instant 
at anqther, they all took their seats without distinc- 
tion ; and the bishop of Bristol, lord privyispal, first 
plenipotentiary of Britain, opened the assembly with 
a short speech, directed to the ministers of France, 
in words to the following effect : — 
i. ” Mkssibijus , — Vfe are here to meet to-day in the 
name of God, to enter upon a treaty of general peace 
between the high allies and the king your master. 
We bring sincere intentions, and express orders from 
our superiors, to concur, on their part, with what- 
ever may advance and perfect so salutary and Chris- 
tian a work. On the other side we hope you have 
the same disposition ; and that your orders will be 
so full as to be able without loss of time to answer 
the expectation of the high allies| by explaining your- 
selves clearly and roundly upon the points we shall 
have to settle in these conferences; and that you will 
perform this in so plain and specific a manner as 
every prince and state in the confederac^^may find a 
just and reasonable satisfaction.” ^ 

The French began by promising to explain the 
overtures which Mons. Mesnager had delivered to 
the queen some months before, and to give in a spe- 
cific project of what their master would yield, pro- 
vided the allies would each give a specific answer 
by mgking their several demands ; i^ich method, 
after many difficulties and affected delays in the 
Dutch, was at leng;th agreed to. 

But the States, who had with the utmost discon- 
tent seen her majesty at the head of this negotiation, 
where they intended to have placed themselves 
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began to ditcover their ill-humour'Upon eyery occa- 
sion. They raised endless difficulties about settling 
the barrier tseaty as the queen desired ; and in one 
of the first general conferences they would not suffer 
the British secretary to take the minutes, but nomi- 
nated some Dutch professor for that office ; which 
the queen refused, and resented their behaviour, as 
a useless cavil, intended only to show their want of 
respect. The British plenipotentiaries had great 
reason to suspect that the Dutch were at this time 
privately endeavouring to engage in some separate 
measures with France, by the intervention of one 
Moleau, a busy factious agent at Amsterdam, who 
had been often employed in such intrigues ; and that 
this was the cause which made them so litigious and 
slow in all their steps, in hopes to break the congress, 
and find better terms for their trade and barrier from 
the French than we ever could think fit to allow 
them. The Dutch ministers did also apply them- 
selves with industry to cultivate the imperial pleni- 
potentiary's favour, in order to secure all advantages 
of commerce with Spain and the West Indies, in case 
those dominions could be procured for the emperor : 
for this reason they avoided settling any general plan 
of peace in concert with the plenipotentiaries of 
Britain, which her majesty desired ; and Mons. Buys 
plainly told their lordships ** That it was a point 
which neither he nor his colleagues could consedt 
to before the States were admitted equal sharers 
with Britain in the trade of Spain.'* 

The court, having notice of this untractable temper 
in the Dutch, gave direct orders to the plenipotentia- 
ries of Britain for pressing those of the States to ad- 
just the gross inequalities of the barrier treaty ; since 
nothing was more usual or agreeable to reason than 
for princes who find themselves aggrieved by preju- 
dicial contracts to expect they should be modified 
and explained. And since it now appeared by votes 
in the house of commons that the sense of the nation 
agreed with what her majesty desired, if the Dutch 
ministers would not be brought t^ any moderate 
terms upon this demand, their lordships were directed 
to improve and amend the particular concessions 
made to Britain by France, and form them into a 
treaty ; f|r the queen was determined never to allow 
the States any share in the assiento,* Gibraltar, and 
Port Mahon ; nor could think it reasonable that they 
should be upon an equal foot with her in the trade 
of Spain, to the conquest whereof they had contri- 
buted so little. 

Nor was the conduct of the imperial minister at 
this time less perplexing than that of the States ; 
both those powers appearing fully bent either upon 
breaking off the negotiation or upon forcing from 
the queen those advantages she expected by it for 
her own kingdoms. Her majesty therefore thought 
fit, about the beginning of March, to send Mr, Thos. 
Harley, a near relation of the treasurer’s, to Utrecht, 
ftiUy informed of her mind ; which he was directed 
to commimicate to the plenipotentiaries of Britain. 

Mr. Harley stopped in his way to Utrecht at the 
Hague, aj}d there told the pensionary Tliat 
nothing had h 4 ppened lately in England but what 
was long ago forkold him, as w^l as the other mi- 
nisters of the allies: that the proceedings of the 
house of commons, particularly about the barrier 
treaty, must chiefly be ascribed to the manner in 
which the queen and the nation had been treated by 
Mons. Bothmar, Count Gallas, Buys, an^ other 
foreign ministers : that if the States would yet enter 
into a strict union with the queen, give her satisfac- 
tion in the said treaty, and join in concert with her 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, a safe and adyantagcoiis 
peuce might be obtained for the whole alliance; 


otherwise her majesty must save her own country, 
and join with such of her allies as would join with 
her. 

‘I As to the war, that the conduct of the allies, and 
their opposition to the queen, her private intrigues 
carried on among her own subjects, as well as by 
open remonstrances, had made the house of commons 
take that matter out of th^ hands of the ministers. 

"Lastly, That in case the present treaty were 
broken off by tlic Dutch refusing to comply, her ma- 
jesty thought it reasonable to insist that some cau- 
tionary places be put into her hands as pfedges that 
no other negotiation should be entered into by the 
States General without her participation.” 

Mr. Harley’s instructions to the queen’s plenipoten- 
tiaries were, " That they should press those of France 
to open themselves as far as possible in concerting 
such a plan of a general peace as might give reason- 
able satisfaction t« all the confederates, and such as 
her parliament would approve : that the people of 
England believed France would consent to such a 
plan ; wherein if tliey found themselves deceived 
they would be as eager for prosecuting the war as 
ever." 

Their lordships were to declare openly to the 
Dutch, " That no extremity should make her ma- 
jesty depart from insisting to have the assiento for 
her own subjects, and to keep Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon ; but if the States would agree with her upon 
these three heads she would be content to reduce 
the trade of Spain and the West Indies to the condi- 
tion it was in under tlie late catholic king Charles 11." 

The French were further to be pressed, " That 
the pretender shoflld be immediately sent out of that 
kingdom ; and that the most effectual method should 
be taken for preventing the union of France and 
Spain under one prince.” 

About this time her majesty’s ministers, and those 
of the allies atfUtrccht, delivered in the several pos- 
tulata or demands of their masters to the French 
plenipotentiaries ; which having been since made 
public, and all of them, except those of Britain, very 
much varying in the course of the negotiation, the 
reader would be but ill entertained wi& a transcript 
of them here. 

Upon intelligence of the last dauphin’s death, the 
father, son, and grandson, all of that title, dying 
within the compass of a year, Mods. Gualtier went 
to France with letters to the marquis dc Torcy, to 
propose her majesty's expedient for preventing the 
union of that kingdom witlf Spain ; which, as it was 
the most important article to he settled, in order to 
secure peace for Europe, so it was a point that re- 
quired to be speedily adjusted under the present cir- 
cumstances and situation of the Bourbon family; 
there being only left a child of two years old to stand 
between the duke of Anjou and his succeeding to 
the crown of France. 

Her majesty likewise pressed France, by the same 
despatches, to send full instructions to tiieir plenipo- 
tentiaries, empowering tHem to offer such a plan of 
peace as might give reasonable satisfaction to all her 
allies. ^ 

The queen's proposal for preventing a union be- 
tween France and Spain was, " That Philip should 
I formally renounce the kingdom of France for him- 
self and his posterity ; and that this renunciation 
should be confirmed by the'^ortes or states of Spain, 
who without question would heartily concur against 
such a union, by which their country must become a 
province to France.” In like manner the French 
princes of the blood were severally to renounce all 
title to Spain* 

The French raised many difficulties upon several 
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particulars of this expedient^ but the queen persisted 
to refuse any plan of peace before this weighty point 
were settled in the matiiier she proposed ; which was 
afterwards submitted to» as in proper place we shall 
observe. In the mean time thejiegotiation at U trecht 
proceeded with a very slow pace ; the Dutch inter- 
posing all obstructions they could contrive, refusing 
to come to any reasonable temper upon the barrier 
treaty, or to offer a plan in concert with the queen 
for a general peace. Nothing less would satisfy 
them than the partaking in those advantages we had 
stipulated for ourselves, and which did no wise inter- 
fere with their trade or security. They still expect- 
ed some turn in England. Their friends on this 
side had ventured to assure them “ That the queen 
could not live many months which indeed from 
the bad state of her majesty’s health was reasonable 
to expect. The British plenipotentiaries daily dis- 
covered new endeavours of Holland to treat privately 
with France. And lastly, those among the States 
who desired the war should continue strove to gain 
time until the campaign should open; and, by re- 
solving to enter into action with the first opportu- 
nity, render all things desperate, and break up the 
congress. 

This scheme did exactly fall in with prince Eu- 
gene’s dispositions, whom the States had chosen for 
their general, and of whose conduct in this conjunc- 
ture the queen had too much reason to be jealous. 
But her majesty, who was resolved to do her utmost 
toward putting a good and speedy end to the war, 
having placed the duke of Oimond at the head of 
her forces in Flanders, where he was now arrived, 
directed him to keep all the troops in British pay, 
whether subjects or foreigners, immediately under 
his own command ; and to be cautious for awhile 
in engaging in any action of importance, unless upon 
a very apparent advantage. At the same time the 
queen determined to make one thorough trial of the 
disposition of the States, by allowing them the ut- 
most concessions that could any way suit either with 
her safety or honour. She therefore directed her 
ministers at Utrecht to tell the Dutch, “That *n 
order to show how desirous she was to live in perfect 
amity with that republic, she would resign up the 15 
per cent, advantage upon English goods sent to the 
Spanish dominions, which the French king had of- 
fered her by a power from his grandson ; and be con- 
tent to reduce that trade to the state in which it was 
under the late king of Spain. She would accept of 
any tolerable softening of those words in the 7th 
article of the barrier treaty, where it is said, 
* The States shall have power, in case of an appa- 
rent attack, to put as many troops as they please into 
all the places of the Netherlands,' without specifying 
an attack from the side of France, as ought to have 
been done ; otherwise the queen might Justly think 
they were preparing themselves for a rupture with 
Britain. Her majesty likewise consented that the 
States should keep Nieuport, Dendermond, and the 
castle of Ghent, as an addition to their barrier, al- 
though she were sensible how injurious those con- 
cessions would be to the trade of her subjects ; and 
would waive the demand of Ostend being delivered 
into her hands, which she might with justice insist 
on. In return for all this, that the queen only de- 
sired the ministers of t{^«$ States would enter into a 
close correspondence with hers ; and settle between 
them some plan of a general peace, which might give 
reasonable content to all her allies, and which her 
majesty would endeavour to bring France to consent 
to. She desired the trade of her kingdoms to the 
Netherlands, and to the towns of their barrier, might 
be upon as good a foot as it was before the war be- 


gan: that the Dutch would not insist to have a 
share in the assiento, to which they had not the least 
pretensions ; and that they would no l«iger encou- 
rage the intrigues of a faction against her govern- 
ment. Her majesty assured them, in plain terms, 
that her own future measures, and the conduct of 
her plenipotentiaries, should he wholly governed by 
their behaviour in these points ; and that her offers 
were only conditional, in case of their Compliance 
with what she desired." 

But all these proofs of the queen's kindness and 
sincerity could not avail. The Dutch ministers 
pleaded “They had no power to concert the plan of 
general peace with those of Britain." However, 
they assured the latter “ That the assiento was the 
only difficulty which stuck with their masters." 
Whereupon at their desire a contract for that traffic 
was twice read to them ; after which tliey appeared 
very well satisfied, and said “ They would go to the 
Hague for further instructions." Thither they 
went ; and after a week's absence returned the same 
answer, “ That they had no power to settle a scheme 
of peace ; but could only discourse of it when the 
difficulties of the barrier treaty were over." And 
Mons. Buys took a journey to Amsterdam on pur- 
pose to stir up that city where lie was pensionary 
against yielding the assiento to Britain; but was 
unsuccessful in his negotiation ; the point being 
yielded up there and in most oUier towns in Holland. 

It will have an odd sound in history, and appear 
hardly credible, that in several petty republics of 
single towns which make up the States General, it 
should be formally debated whether the queen of 
Great Britain, who preserved the commonwealth at 
(he charge of so many millions, should be suffered 
to enjoy after a peace the liberty granted her by 
Spain of selling African slaves in the Spanish domi- 
nions of America I But there was a prevailing 
faction at the Hague violently bent against any 
peace where the queen must act that part which 
they had intended for themselves. These politicians, 
who held constant c|>rrespordence with their old 
dejected friends in England, were daily fed with the 
vain hopes of the queen’s death or the party’s re- 
storation. They likewise endeavoured to spin out 
the time till prince Eugene’s activity had pushed 
on some great event which might govern or perplex 
the conditions of peace. Therefore the Dutch pleni- 
(lotentiaries who proceeded by the instructions of 
tiioso mistaken patriots, acted in every point with a 
spirit of litigiousncBS, than which nothing could 
give greater advantage to the enemy ; a strict union 
between the allies, but especially Britain and Hol- 
land, being doubtless the only means for procuring 
safe and honourable terras from France. 

But neither was this the worst ; for the queen re- 
ceived undoubted intelligence from Utrecht that the 
Dutch were again attempting a separate correspond- 
ence with France ; and by letters intercepted here 
from Vienna it was found that the imperial court, 
whose ministers were in the utmost confidence with 
those of Holland, expressed the most i^rious rage 
against her majesty for the steps j]|e had* taken to 
advance a peace. « 

This unjustifiable treatment the queen could not 
digest from an ally upon whom she had conferred so 
many signal obligations, whom she had used with 
so much indulgence and sincerity during the whole 
course of the negotiation, and had so often Invited 
to go along with her in every motion toward a peace. 
She apprehended likewise that the negotiation 
might be taken out ofber hands if France could be 
secure of« easier conditions in Holland, or might 
thinlL that Britain wanted power to influence the 
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vrhole confederacy. She resolved therefore on this 
occasion to exert herself with vigour, Bteudiiioss, and 
despatch ; t^*id in the beginning of May sent her 
commands to the earl of Strafford to repair imme- 
diately to England, in order to consult with her 
ministers what was proper to be done. 

^ The proposal above mentioned for preventing the 
union of France and Spain met with many difficul- 
ties; Moiis. de Torcy raising objections against 
several parts of it. But the queen refused to pro- 
ceed any further with France until this weighty 
point were fully settled to her satisfaction; after 
which she promised to grant a suspension of arms, 
provided the town and citadel of Dunkirk might be 
delivered as a pledge into her hands ; and proposed 
that Ipres might be surrendered to the Dutch, if 
they would consent to come into the suspension. 
France absolutely refused the latter ; and the States 
General having acted in perpetual contradiction to 
her majesty, she pressed that matter no further, be- 
cause she doubted they would not agree to a cessa- 
tion of arms. However, she resolved to put a 
speedy end or at least intermission to her own share 
in the war : and the French having declared them- 
selves ready to agree to her expedients for prevent- 
ing the union of the two crowfis, and consented to 
the delivery of Dunkirk, positive orders were sent 
to the duke of Ormond to avoid engaging in any 
battle or siege until he had further instructions ; but 
he was directed to conceal his orders, and to find 
the best excuses he could if any pressing occasion 
should offer. 

The reasons for this unusual proceeding, which 
made a mighty noise, were of sufficient weight to 
justify it ; for pursuant to the agreement made be- 
tween us and France, a courier was tlien despatched 
from Fontainbleau to Madrid with the offer of an 
alternative to Philip, either of resigning Spain im- 
mediately to the duke of Savoy, upon the hopes of 
succeeding to France, and some present advantage, 
which not having been accepted is needless to dilate 
on ; or of adhering to Spaiiy^ and renouncing all 
future claim to France for himself and his posterity. 

Until it could be known which part Philip would 
accept, the queen would not take possession of 
Dunkirk, nor suffer an armistice ^ he declared. 
But, however, since the most Christian king had 
agreed that his grandson should be forced in case of 
a refusal to make his choice immediately, her ma^ 
jesty could not endure to think that perhaps some 
thousands of lives of her own subjects and allies 
might be sacrificed without necessity, if an occasion 
should be found or sought for fighting a battle ; 
which she very well knew prince Eugene would 
eagerly attempt, and put all into confusion, to gratify 
his own ambitidn, the enmity of his new masters 
the Dutch, and the rage of bis court. 

But the duke of Ormond, who, with every other 
quality that can accomplish or adorn a great man, 
inherits all the valour and loyalty, of his ancestors, 
found it very difficult to acquit himself of his com- 
mission ; fey prmce Eugene and all the field-depu- 
ties of the Statcc,,|^ad begun already to talk either of 
attacking the enemy or besieging /^uesnoy ; the con- 
federate anny being now all Joined by the troops 
they expected. And accordingly, about three days 
after the duke had received those orders from court, 
it was proposed to his grace at a meeting with the 
prince and deputies ** That the French army ^ould 
be attacked, their camp having been viewed, and a 
great opportunity offering to do it with success ; for 
the Mareachal de Villarsi who had notice sent him 
by Mons. de Torcy of what was phasings and had 
tighified the same by a trumpet ta the duke, showed 


less vigilance than waa.usual to that general ; taking 
no precautions to secure his camp or observe the 
motions of the allies, probably on purpose to pro- 
voke them.’* The duke said, “That the earl of 
Strafibrd’a sudden departure for England made him 
believe there was soAiething of consequence now 
transacting, which would be known in four or five 
days ; and therefore dea^yed they would defer this 
or any other undertaking until he could receive 
fresh lettera from England.” Whereupon the prince 
and deputies immediately told the duke “ That they 
looked for such an answer as he had given them . 
that they had suspected our measures for some 
time ; and their suspicions were confirmed by tlie 
express his grace had so lately received, as well as 
by the negligence of Mons. Villars.” They appeared 
extremely dissatisfied, and the deputies told the 
duke “ That they would immediately send an ac- 
count of his answer to their masters which they 
accordingly did ; and soon after, by order from the 
States, wrote him an expostulating letter in a style 
less respectful than became them ; desiring him 
among other things to explain himself, whether he 
had positive orders not to fight the French ; and 
afterwards told him, “ Tlicy were sure^he had such 
orders, otherwise he could not answer what he had 
done.” But the duke still waived the question, say- 
ing, “ He would be glad to have letters from Eng- 
land before he entered upon action; and that he 
expected them daily.” 

Upon tliis incident the ministers and generals of 
the allies immediately took the alarm, vented their 
fury in violent expressions against the queen and 
those she employed in her councils; said “They 
were betrayed by Britain and assumed the coun- 
tenance of tliose who think they have received an 
injury, and are disposed to return it. 

The duke of Ormond’s army consisted of 18,000 
of her majesty’s subjects, and about 30,000 hired 
from other princes, either wholly by the queen, or 
jointly by her and the States. The duke imme- 
diately informed the court of the dispositions he 
found among the foreign generals upon this occa- 
sion ; and “ that upon an exigency he could onl) 
depend on the British troops adhering to him ; tliose 
of Hanover having already determined to desert to 
the Dutch, and tempted the Danes to do tlie like ; and 
that he had reason to suppose the same of the rest.” 

Upon the news arriving at Iltieclit that the duke 
of Ormond had refused to enguge in any action 
against the enemy, the Dutch ministers tliere went 
immediately to make their complaints to the lord 
privy seal ; aggravating the strangeness of this pro- 
ceeding, together with the consequence of it, in the 
loss of a most favourable opportunity of ruining the 
French army, and the discontent it must needs 
create in the whole body of the confederates ; add- 
ing “ How hard it was that they should be kept in 
the dark, and have no communication of what was 
done in a point which so^ nearly concerned them.” 
They concluded “ Thai tlie duke must needs liave 
acted by orders and desired his lordship to write 
both to court and to his grace what they had now said. 

The bishop answered That he knew nothing of 
this fact but what they had told him ; and therefore 
«was not prepared with a reply to their representa- 
tions: only in general hq^would venture to say 
that this case appeared ver^ike the conduct of their 
field-deputies upon former occasions : that if such 
orders were given, they were certainly built upon 
very justifiable foundations ; and would soon be so 
explained as to convince the States and all the 
world that the common interest would be better 
provided for another way than by a battle or siege : 
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that tho want of communication which they com- 
plained of could not make the States so uneasy as 
their declining to receive it had made the queen, 
who had used her utmost endeavours to persuade 
them to concur with her in concerting every step 
toward a general peace, and settling such a plan as 
both sides might approve and adhere to ; but to this 
day the States had not tlgiught fit to accept those 
offers, or to authorise any of their ministers to treat 
with her majesty's plenipotentiaries upon that af- 
fair, although they had been pressed to it ever since 
the negotiation began ; that his lordship, to show 
that he did not. speak his private sense alone, took 
this opportunity to execute the orders he had re- 
ceived the evening before, by declaring to them that 
all her m^esty's offers for adjusting the differences 
between her and the States were founded upon this 
express condition, — That they should come imme- 
diately into the queen's nicasuiRs, and act openly 
and sincerely with her ; and that from their conduct 
so directly contrary she now looked upon herself to 
be under no obligation to them.** 

Monsieur Bujs and his colleagues were stunned 
with this declaration, made to them at a time When 
they pretended to think the right of complaining to 
be on their side, and had come to the bishop upon 
that errand. But after their surprise was abated, 
and Buys* long reasonings at an cud, they began to 
think how matters might be retrieved, and were of 
opinion that the States should immediately despatch 
a minister to England, unless his lordship were em- 
powered to treat with them, which without new 
commands he said he was not. They afterwards 
desired to know of the bishop ^hat ,thc meaning 
was of the last %vords in his declaration, ** That her 
majesty looked upon herself to he under no obli- 
gation to them.** He told them his opinion, ** That 
a? the queen was bound by treaty to concert with 
the Slates the conditions of a peace, 'so upon their 
declining the concert so frequently offered she was 
acquitted of that obligation ; but that he verily be- 
lieved, whatever measures her majesty should take, 
she would always have a friendly regard to the in- 
terest of their commonwealth ; and that, as their 
uiikiiidiiess had been very unexpected and disagree- 
able to her majesty, so their compliance would be 
equally pleasing.’* 

I have been the more circumstantial in i elating 
this affair because it furnished abundance of dis- 
course, and gave rise to many wild conjectures and 
misrepresentations, as Well here as in Holland, es- 
pecially that part which concerned the duke of Or- 
mond ; for the angry faction in the house of com- 
mons, upon the first intelligence that the duke had 
declined to act offensively against France in con- 
currence witli the allies, moved for an address 
wherein the queen should be informed of “ the deep 
concern of her CQmtnons for the dangerous conse- 
quences to the common cause which must arise from* 
this proceeding of her general ; and to beseech her 
that speedy instructions *might be given to the 
duke to prosecute the war with vigour in order to 
quiet the minds of her people," &c. But a great 
majority was ag^nst this motion, and a resolution 
drawn up and presented to the queen by the whole 
house of a quite contrary tenor ; ** That they had ar,' • 
entire confidence in herjinajesty's most gracious pro- 
mise to communicate to her parliament the terms of 
the peac<» before the same should be concluded; 
and that they would support her.majesty in obtain, 
ing an honourable and safe peace against all such 
persons, either at home or abroad, who have endea- 
voured or shall endeavour to obstruct the same.'* 

The courier sent with the alternative to Spain 


was now returned, with an account that Philip had 
chosen to renounce France for himself and his pos- 
terity ; whereof the queen having rogeived notice, 
her majesty, upon the 6th of June, in a long speech 
to both houses of parliament, laid before them the 
terms of a general peace stipulated between her and 
France. This speech being the plan whereby both 
France and the allies have been obliged to proceed 
in the subsequent course of the treaty, I<%hali desire 
the reader's leave to insert it at length, although I 
believe it has been already in most bauds : 

" My Louds and Gentlemen, — The making of 
peace and %var is the undoubted prerogative of the 
crown. Yet such is the just confidence 1 place in 
you, that, at the opening of this session, 1 acquainted 
you that a negotiation for a general peace was begun ; 
and afterwards, by messages, I promised to commu- 
nicate to you the terms of peace before the same 
should be concluded. 

" In pursuance of that promise T now come to let 
you know upon what terms a general peace may be 
made. 

** I need not mention the difficulties which arise 
from the very nature of this affair ; and it is but too 
apparent that these difficulties have been increased 
by other obstruction artfully contrived to hinder 
this great and good ^rk. 

* " Nothing however has moved me from steadily 
pursuing, iii the first place, tffe true interests of my 
own kingdoms; and 1 have not omitted anything 
which might procure to all our allies what is due to 
them by treaties, and what is necessary for their 
security. 

" The assuring of tho protestant succession, as by 
law established, in the house of Ilaiiover to these 
kingdoms, being >v)iut 1 have nearest at heart, par- 
ticular care is taken, not only to have that acknow- 
ledged in the strongest terms, but to have an addi- 
tiinal security by the removal of tliat person out of 
the dominions of France who has pretended to dis- 
turb this settlement. 

" The apprehension that Spain and the West 
Indies might be united to France was the chief in- 
ducement to begin this war ; and the effectual pre- 
venting of such a union was the principle 1 laid 
down at the coihmcncement of this tretaty. Former 
examples and the late negotiations sufficiently show 
how difficult it is to find means to accomplish this 
yvork. 1 would not content myself with such as arc 
speculative or depend on treaties only; I insisted 
on what was solid, and to have at hand the power 
of executing what should be agreed. 

“ I can therefore now tell you that France at last 
is brought to offer that the duko of Anjou sliall for 
himself and his descendants renounce for ever all 
claim to the crown of France ; and tjuit this im- 
portant article may be exposed to no hazard, thg 
performance is to accompany the promise. 

" At the same time the succession to the crown 
of France is to be declared, after the death of the 
present dauphin and his sons, to be in the duke of 
Berry and his sons, and the duke 7>f Orleans and 
his sons, and so on to the restj|f the house ol. 
Bourbon. 

** As to Spain and the Indies, the succession to 
those dominions, after tho duke of Ai\jou and his 
children, is to descend to such prince as shall be 
agreed upon at the treaty ; for ever excluding the 
rest ^ the house of Bourbon, 

<« For confirming the» renunciations and settle- 
ments before mentioned, it is further offered tliat 
they diould be ratified in the most strong and 
solemn iganncr both in France and Spain; and 
that those kingdoms, as well as all the other powers 
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engaged in the present war, shall be guarantees to 
the same. 

« The nature of this proposal is such that it ex- 
ecutes itself : the interest of Spain is to support it ; 
and in France, the persons to whom that succession 
is to belong will be ready and p 9 werful enough to 
vindicate their own right. 

“ Franc^ and Spain are now more effectually di- 
vided than ever. And thus, by the blessing of God, 
will a real balance of power be fixed in Europe, and 
remain liable to as few accidents" as human affairs 
can be exempted from. 

** A treaty of commerce between these kingdoms 
and France has been entered upon ; but the exces- 
sive duties laid on some goods, and the prohibition 
of others, make it impossible to finish this work so 
soon as were to be desired. Care is however 
taken to establish a method of settling this matter ; 
and in the mean time provision is made that the 
same privileges and advantages as shall be granted 
to any other nation by France shall be granted in 
like manner to us. 

** The division of the island of St. Christopher be- 
tween us and the French having been the cause of 
great inconvcniency and damage to my subjects, I 
have demanded to have an ab^ute cession made to 
me of that whole island ; endurance agrees to tliis 
demand. ^ 

** Our interest is so deeply concerned in the trade 
of North America that I have used my utmost en- 
deavours to adjust that article in the most beneficial 
manner. France consents to restore to us the whole 
bay and straits of Hudson ; to deliver up the island 
of Newfoundland, with Placentia ; and to make an 
absolute cession of Annapolis, with the rest of Nova 
Scotia or Arcadie. 

** The safety of our home trade will be better pro- 
vided for by the demolition of Dunkirk. 

** Our Mediterranean trade, and the British ift- 
terest and influence in those parts, will be secure by 
the possession of Gibraltar and Foft Mahon, with 
the whole island of Minorca, ^hich arc offered to 
remain In my hands. 

“ The trade to Spain and to the West Indies may 
in general bo settled as it was in the time of the 
late king of Spain, Charles II. ; afid a particular 
provision be made that all advantages, rights, or pri- 
vileges which have been granted, or which may here- 
after be granted by Spain to any other nation, shall^ 
be in like manner granted to the subjects of Great 
Britain. 

** But the part which we have borne in the prose- 
cution of this war entitling us to some distinction 
in the terms of peace, I have insisted and obtained 
that the assiento or contract for furnishing the 
Spanish West Indies with negroes shall be made 
^th us for the term of thirty years, in the same 
manner as has been enjoyed by the French for ten 
years past. 

** I have not taken upon me to determine the in- 
terests of our confederates : these must be adjusted 
in the congress at Utrecht; where my best endea- 
vours sliall be eiAfnIoyed, as they have hitherto con- 
stantly been, to procure to eveiy one of them all 

i ust and reasonable satisfaction. In the mean time, 

[ think It p^per to acquaint yon that France offers 
to make the Rhine the barrier of the empire ; to yield 
Brisac, the fort of Kehl and Landau ; and to raze 
all the fortresses both on the other side of the ^ine 
and in that river. « 

4‘ As to the protestant interest in Germany, there 
will ^e, on the part of France, no objection to the 
resettling thereof on the foot of tbe treatuof West- 
phalia . 


« The Spanish {jOw Countries may go to his im* 
perial majesty : the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia, 
the duchy of Milan, and the places belonging to 
Spain on tlie coast of Tuscany, may likewise he 
yielded by the treaty of peace to the emperor. 

** As to the kingdom of Sicily, though there re- 
j mains no dispute concerning the cession of it by the 
duke of Anjou, yet the di|position thereof is not yet 
determined. 

“ The interests of the States General with respect 
to commerce are agreed to as they have been de- 
manded by their own ministers, with the exception 
only of some very few species" of merchandise; and 
the entire barrier as demanded by the States in 1709 
from France, except two or three places at most. > 

** As to these exceptions, several expedients are pro- 
posed : and 1 make no doubt but this barrier may be 
80 settled as to render that republic perfectly secure 
against any enterprise on the part of France ; which 
is the foundation of all my engagements upon this 
head with the States. 

“ The demands of Portugal depending on the dis- 
position of Spain, and that article having been long 
in dispute, it has not been yet possible to make any 
considerable progres^^erein : but my plenipoten- 
tiaries will now have an opportunity to assist that 
king in his pretensions. • 

** Those of the king of Prussia are such as I hope 
will admit of little difficulty on the part of France ; 
and my utmost endeavours shall not be wanting to 
procure all 1 am able to so good an ally. 

“The difference between the barrier demanded 
for the duke of Sav6y in 1709 and the offers now 
made by France very incq^isiderable : but that 
prince having^ so signally distinguished himself in the 
service of the common cause, I am endeavouring to 
procure for him still further advantages. 

“ France has consented that the elector Palatine 
shall continue* his present rank among the electors, 
and remain in possession of the Upper Palatinate. 

“ The electoral dignity is likewise acknowledged 
in the house of Hanover, according to the article in- 
serted, at that prince's desire, in niy demands. 

“ And as to the rest of the allies, 1 make no doubt 
of being able to secure their several interests. 

“My Lords and Gentlkmen, — I have now 
communicated to you not only the terms of peace 
which may by the future treaty be obtained for my 
own subjects, but likewise the proposals of France 
for satisfying our allies. 

“ The former ore such af I have reason to expect 
to make my people some amends for that great and 
unequal burden which they have lain under through 
the whole course of this war ; and I am willing to 
hope that none of our confederates, and especially 
those to whom so great accessions of dominion and 
power are to accrue by this peace, will envj* Britain 
her share in the glory and advant^e of itt 

“ The latter are not so perfectly adjusted as a little 
more time might have rendered them ; but the season 
of the year making it ned^ssary to put an end to this 
session, I resolved no longer to defer commimicatiiig 
these matters to you. 

“ I can make no doubt but you*kre all fully per- 
suaded that nothing will be neglected on my part, in 
gthe progress of this negotiation, to bring the peace to 
a happy and speedy issue ; and I depend on your 
entire confidence in me your cheerful concur- 
rence with me.” 

The discontented party in the house of commons, 
finding the torrent against them not to he stemmed, 
suspended their opposition; by which means an 
address was voted, neminib contradicente, to acknow- 
ledge her majesty's condescension, to express their 
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satisfaction in wbat she had already done, and to 
desire she would please to proceed with the present 
negotiations for obtaining a speedy peace. 

During these transactions at home the duke of 
Ormond was in a very uneasy situation at the army, 
employed in practising those arts which perhaps are 
fitter for a subtle negotiator than a great commander. 
But as he had always proved his obedience where 
courage or conduct could bQ of use, so the duty be 
professed to his prince made him submit to continue 
in a state of inactivity at the head of his troops, 
however contrary to his nature, if it were for her 
majesty’s seivice. He had sent early notice to the 
ministers, ** that he could not depend upon the foreign 
forces in the queen’s pay and he now found some 
attempts were already begun to seduce them. 

While the courier was expected from Madrid, the 
duke had orders to inform the mareschal de Yillars 
of the true state of this affair, and ** that his grace 
would have decisive orders in thffee or four days.” 
In the mean time he desired the mareschal would 
not oblige him to come to any action, cither to 
defend himself or to join with prince Eugene’s army, 
which he must necessarily do if the prince were 
attacked. 

When the courier was ariMd with the account 
that Philip had chosen to accept of Spain, her majesty 
had proposed to France a suspension of arms for two 
months (to be prolonged to three or four) between 
the armies now in Flanders, upon tlie following con- 
ditions : 

” That during the suspension endeavours should 
he used for concluding a genera^ peace : or at least 
the article for preventing the ufiiop of France and 
Spain should be punctually executed, byJPhilip’s re- , 
nouncing France for himself and his posterity, anti i 
the princes of Bourbon in like manner renouncing j 
Spain: and that the town, citadel, and forts of 
Dunkirk should be immediately delivered into the 
queen’s hands.’* Her majesty, at the same time, 
endeavoured to get Cambray for the Dutch, provided 
they would come into the suspension. But this was 
absolutely rejected by France; which that court 
never would have ventured to do if those alliep 
could have been prevailed on to have acted with 
sincerity andjopenness, in concert with her majesty, 
as her plenipotentiaries had always desired. How- 
ever, the queen promised “ that if the States would 
yield to a suspension of arms, they should have some 
valuable pledge put into their possession.” 

But now fresh intelligence daily arrived, both from 
Utrecht and the army, of attempts to make the troops 
in her majesty’s pay desert her service ; and a design 
even of seizing the British forces was whispered about 
and with reason suspected. 

When the queen’s speech was published in Hol- 
land, the lord privy seal told the Dutch ministers at 
Utrecht “that what her majesty had laid before her 
parliament could not, according to the rules of trOaty, 
be looked on as the utmost of what France would 
yield in the course of a negotiation, but only the 
utmost of what that crown would propose in order 
to form the plan of a peace : that these conditions 
would certainly h^ve been better, if the States bad 
thought Jfit to have gone hand in hand with her 
majesty, as she had so frequently exhorted them to J 
do : that nothing but the want of harmony among the 
allies luid Spirited the Fvnch to stand out so long: 
that the queen would do them all the good offices 
in her powxr, if they thought fit to comply ; and did 
not doubt of getting them reasonable satis&ction, 
both in relation to their barrier and their trade.” 
But this reasoning made no ipipression. The Dutch 
ministers said, “the queen’s speech had deprived 
VOL. 1 ^ 


them of the fruits of the war.” They were in pain 
lest Lisle and Toumay might be two of the towns 
to be excepted out of their barrier. The rest of the 
allies grew angry, by the example ol* the Dutch. 
The populace in Holland began to be infiamed : they 
publicly talked “ that Britain had betrayed them.’' 
Sermons were preached in several towns of their 
provinces, whether by direction or connivance, filled 
with the highest instances of disrespect tv her Bri- 
tannic mqjesty, whom they charged as a papist and 
an enemy to thc^ country. The lord privy seal 
himself believed something extraordinary was ic 
agitation, and that his own person was in danger from 
the fury of the people. 

It is certain that the States appeared, but a few 
days before, very much disposed to comply with 
the measures the queen had taken ; and would 
have consented to a general armistice, if count Zin- 
zendorf, one of the plenipotentiaries for the em- 
peror, had not by direct orders from his court em- 
ployed himself in sowing jealousies between Britain 
and the States ; and at the same time made prodigi- 
ous offers to the latter, as well as to the ministers of 
Prussia, the Palatinate, and Hanover, for continuing 
the war. That those three electors, who contri- 
buted nothing except bodies of men in return 
of pay and subsidies^ should readily accept the 
proposals of the emperor is easy to be accounted 
for. What appears hardly credible is that a grave 
republic, usually cautious enough in making their 
bargains, should venture to reject the thoughts of a 
peace upon the promises of the house of Austria, the 
little validity whereof they had so long experienced ; 
and especially when the counted upon losing the 
support of Britain, their most powerful ally : but the 
false hopes given them by their friends in England, 
of some new change in their favour, or an imagina- 
tion of bringing France to better terms by the 
appearance of resolution, added to the weakness or 
corruption of some who administered their affairs, 
were the true causes which first created and after- 
wards inflamecL this untiactable temper among 
them. 

The Dutch ministers were wholly disconcerted 
and surprised when the lord privy seal told them 
“that a suspension of arms in the Netherlands 
would be necessary ; and the duke of Ormond in- 
tended very soon to declare it, after he had taken 
possession of Dunkirk.” But his lordship endea^ 
v^ured to convince them that this incident ought 
rather to be a motive for hastening the States into a 
compliance with her majesty. He likewise communi- 
cated to the ministers of the allies the offers made by 
France, as delivered in the speech from the throne, 
which her majesty thought to be satisfactory ; and 
hoped “ their masters would concur with her in 
bringing the peace to a speedy conclusion, wherein 
each in particular might be assured of her best office^ 
for advancing their just pretensions.” 

In the mean time the duke of Ormond was directed 
to send a body of troops to take possession of Dun- 
kirk as soon as he should have notice from the 
mareschal de Yillars that the commandant of the 
town had received orders from his otaMrt to deliver it. 
But the duke foresaw many difficulties in the exe- 
cuting of this commission. He could trust such an 
^enterprise to no forces except those of her mq|esty’e 
own subjects. He considered the temper of the 
States in this conjuncture, and was loth to dividen 
small body of men upon whose faithfulness alone he 
could depend. He thouglK it not prudent to expose 
them to march through the enemy's country, 'frith 
whom there was yet neither peace nor truce ; and ^ 
he bad sufficient reasons to apprehend that ihe Dutch 
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would cither not permit such a detachment to pass 
tlirough their towns (as themselves had more than 
hinted to him), or would seize them as they passed : 
besides, the 'duke had &irly signified to mareschal 
de yiUars, ** That he expected to be deserted by all 
the foreign tioops in her majesty’s pay as soon as the 
armistice should be declared;” at which the mare- 
schal, appearing extremely disappointed, said, “ the 
kuig his master reckoned that all the troops under 
liis grace’s command should yield to the cessation ; 
and wondered how it should come to pass that those 
who might be paid for lying still would rather choose, 
after a ten years' war, to enter into the service of new 
masters, under whom they must iight on for nothing.” 
In short, the opinion of Moiis. Villars was, ” that 
this difficulty cancelled the promise of surrendering 
Dunkirk which therefore he opposed as much as 
possible in th#lcttcrs he writ to his court. 

Upon the duke of Ormond's representing those 
difficulties the queen altered her measures, and or- 
dered forces to be sent from England to take posses- 
sion of Dunkirk. The duke was likewise com- 
manded to tell the foreign generals in her majesty's 
service how highly she would resent their desertion ; 
after which their masters must give up all thoughts 
of any arrears, either of pay or subsidy. The lord 
privy seal spoke the same language at Utrecht, to 
the several ministers of the allies, as Mr. secretary 
St. John did to thoto who resided Iiere ; adding, 
“ That the proceeding of the foreign troops would 
be looked upon as a declaration for or against her 
majesty ; and that in case they desert her service she 
would look on herself as justified before God and 
man to continue her negotiation at Utrecht or any 
other place, whether the allies concur or not.” And 
particularly the Dutch were assured, ” That if their 
masters seduced the forces hired by the queen, they 
must take the whole arrears, and subsidies on 
themselves.” 

The earl of Strafford, preparing about this time to 
return to Utrecht, with instructions proper to the 
present situation of affairs, wont ffist to the army, 
and there informed the duke Ormond of her ma- 
jesty's intentions. He also acquainted the States* 
deputies with the queen’s uneasiness, lest by the 
measures they W'ere taking they shquld dri^e her to 
exti-emities, which she desired so much to avoid. 
He further represented to them, in the plainest 
terms, the provocations her majesty had received 
and the grounds and reasons for her present conduct. 
He likewise declared to the coramanders-in-chief of 
the foreign troops in the queen’s pay, and in the 
joint pay of Britain and the States, with how much 
surprise her majesty had heard that there was the 
least doubt of their obeying the orders of the duke 
of Ormond, which if they refused her majesty would 
^esteem it not only as an indignity and affront, but 
as a declaration against her ; and in such a case they 
must look on themselves as no further entitled either 
to any arrear or future pay or subsidies.” 

Six regiments, under the command of Mr. Hill, 
were now preparing to embark in order to take 
possession of Dunkirk ; and the duke of Ormond, 
upon the first ^Helligcnce sent him that the Frencji 
W'ere ready to deliver the town, tvas to declare, ” He 
could act no longer against France.” The queen 
gave notice immediately of her proceedings to the* 
States. She let them plainly know “That their 
perpetual caballing with her factious subjects against 
hejr authority had forced her into such meaiures as 
otherwise she would not have engaged in. How- 
^ over her majesty was willing yet to forget all that 
had passerl and to unite with them in the strictest 
ties of amity, which she hoped they wodld now do ; 


since they could not but be convinced, by the late 
dutiful addresses of both houses, how far their high 
mightinesses had been deluded and drawn in as in- 
struments to serve the turn and gratify the passions 
of a disaffected party : that their opposition and 
want of concert with her majesty’s ministers, which 
she had so often invited them to, had encouraged 
France to except towns out of their barrier which 
otherwise might have b[ien yielded: that however 
she had not precluded them, or any other ally, from 
demanding more ; and even her own terms were but 
conditional, upon a supposition of a general peace to 
ensue : that her majesty resolved to ast upon tho 
2 )hui laid down in her speech.” And she repeated 
the promise of her best offices to promote the interest 
of the States, if they would, deal sincerely with her. 

Some days before the duke of Ormond had notice 
that orders ^vere given for the surrender of Dunkirk, 
prince Eugene of Savoy sent for tlie generals of tho 
allies, and asked (hem severally, “ Whether, in case 
the armies separated, they would march with hiip or 
stay with the duke V* All of them, except two who 
commanded but small bodies, agreed to join with 
the prince; who thereupon about three days after 
sent the duke word ” Tliat he intended to march 
the following day ” (as it was supposed to besiege 
Landrecy). 'flic duke returned an answer, “ That 
he was surprised at the prince's message, there hav- 
ing been not the least previous concert v/ith him, 
nor any mention in the message which way or upon 
what design the march was intended ; therefore that 
the duke could not resolve to march with him, much 
less could tlie prince expect assistance from the 
queen's army in any design undertaken after this 
manner.” The duke told this beforehand, that he 
(ihe prince) might take his measures accordingly, 
and not attribute to her majesty’s general any mis- 
fortune that might happen. 

On the Kith of July, N. S,, the several generals of 
the allies joined prince Eugene’s army and began 
their march, after taking leave of the duke and the 
earl of Strafford, whose expostulations could not pre- 
vail on them to stay, although the latter assured 
4hem ” That the queen had made neither peace nor 
truce with France ; and that her forces would now 
he left exposed to the enemy.” ^ 

The next day after this famous desertion the duke 
of Ormond received a letter from Mons. de YiUars, 
with an account that the town and citadel of Dun- 
kirk sliould be delivered to Mr. Hill. Whereupon 
a cessation of arms was declared, by sound of trum- 
pet at the head of the llritish army, which now 
consisted only of about eighteen thousand men, all 
of her majesty’s subjects except the Holsteiners and 
count Wallis’s dragoons. With this small body of 
men the general began his march, and pursuant to 
orders from court retired toward the sea in the man- 
ner he thought most convenient for the queen’s ser- 
vice. When he came as far as Flines he was told 
by some of his officers “ That the commandants of 
Bouchain, Douay, Lisl^ and Tournay, had refused 
them passage through those towns, or even liberty of 
entrance ; and ^aid it was by order of their masters.” 
The duke immediately recollected^that when the de- 
puties first heard of this resolution to withdraw his 
troops they told him “ They hoped he did not in- 
tend to march through any of their towns,” This 
made him conclude that f^o orders must be general, 
and that his army would certainly meet with the 
same treatment which his officers had 4one. He 
had likewise before the armies separated received 
information of some designs that concerned the 
safety, or at least the freedom, of his own person, 
and (which he much more valued) that of those few 
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British troops intrusted to his care. No general 
was CYcr more truly or deservedly beloved by his 
soldiers, who to a man were prepared to sacrifice 
their lives in his service, and whose resentments 
were raised to the utmost by the ingratitude, as they 
termed it, of their deserters. 

U pon these provocations he laid aside all thoughts 
of returning to Drukirk, and began to consider how 
he might perform in so dil&ult a conjuncture some- 
thing important to the queen, and at the same time 
find a secure retreat for his forces. He formed his 
plan without communicating it to any person what- 
soever; and the disposition of the army being to 
march toward Warnetoii, in the way to Dunkirk, he 
gave sudden orders to lieutcnant-geiLeral Cadogan 
to change his route (according tc the militrjy phi*ass) 
and move toward Orchies, a tev/n leading directly 
to Ghent. 

When prince Eugene and the plates deputies re 
ceived news of tlic dul:e*s motions, they were 
alarmed to the utmost degree ; and sent count Nas- 
sau, of Wordenborg, to the general's camp near Or- 
chics, to excuse -what had been done, and to assure 
his grace “That tliose commandants who liad re- 
fused passage to his officers had acted wholly with- 
out orders," Count Hompcsch, one of the Dutch 
generals, came likewise to the duke with the same 
story, but all this made little impression on the 
general, who held on Ins mai'ch ; and on the 23rd 
of July, N. S., entered Ghent, where he was received 
with great submissii'n by the inhabitants, and took 
XiossoBsion of the town, as he likewise did of Bruges 
a few days after. 

The duke of Ormond thought that, considering the 
yircsent disposition of the States toward Britain, Jit 
might be necessary for the queen to have some pledge 
from that republic in her hands as >veU as from 
France ; by which means her majesty would be em- 
powered to act the part that, best became her, of be- 
ing mediator at least ; and that, while Ghent was in 
the queen’s hands, no provisions could pass the 
Scheldt or the Lis without her permission, by which 
he had it in his power to starve thieir army. Tbc 
possession of these towns might likewise tcacd 
the Dutch and Imperialists to preserve a degree 
of decency and civility to her majesty which both 
of them were, upon some occasions, too apt to 
forget : and besides, there was already in the town 
pf Ghent a battalion of British troops, and a detach- 
ment of five hundred men in the citadel, together 
with a great quantity of r-mmunition stores for the 
service of the war, which would certainly have been 
seized or embezzled: so that no service could be 
more seasonable or useful in the present juncture 
than this ; which the queen highly approved, and left 
the duke a discretionary power to act as he thought 
fit on any future emergency. 

I have a little interrupted the order of time in re- 
lating the duke of Ormond's proceedings, who, after 
having placed a garrison at Bruges and sent a supply 
of men and ammunition Dunkirk, retired to 
Ghent, where he continued some months, till he had 
leave to return to England. 

Upon the arrival of colonel Disney at court, with 
an account that Mr. Hill had taken possession of 
Dunkirk, a universal Joy spread over the kingdom ; 
this event being looked on as the certain forerunner 
of a peace : besides, the l^ench faith was in so ill a 
reputation among us, that many persons otherwise 
sanguine enough could never bring themselves to 
believe that tlie town would be delivered, till certain 
intelligence came that it was actually in our hands. 
Neither were the ministers themselves altogether at 
ease or free from suspicion, whatever countenance 


they made : for they knew very well that the French 
king had many plausible reasons to elude^is promise, 
if he found cause to repent it ; one condition of sur- 
rendering Dunkirk being a general armistice of all 
the troops in the British pay, which her majesty was 
not able to perform; and upon this failure the 
marcschal de Yillars (as wc have belbre related) 
endeavoured to dissuade Ixis court from accepting the 
conditions ; and in the very interval whilt* those dif- 
ficulties were adjusting, the marcschal d'Uxellcs, 
one of tho French plenipotentiaries at Utrecht 
(whose inclinations, as well as those of his colleague 
Mon*}. Mesuager, led him to favbur the States more 
than Britain), assured the lord privy seal, That the 
Dutch were then pressing to enter into separate 
measures with his master." And his lordship. In a 
visit to abbe de Folignac, observing a person to with- 
draw us be entered the abba’s chamber, was told by 
this minister “ That the person he saw was one 
Molcau of Amsterdam (mentioned before), a famous 
agent for the States with France, who had been en- 
tertaining him (the ahbe) upon the same subject ; 
but that he had refused to treat with Molcau with- 
out the privity of England.’* 

Mr. Harley, whom we mentioned above to have 
been sent early in the spring to Utrecht, continued 
longer in Holland than was at first expected, but 
having received her majesty's further instructions 
was about (his time arrived at^Hanover. It was the 
misfortune of his clectorinl highness to be very ill 
served by Mons. Bothniar, his envoy here, who as- 
sisted at all tlie factious meetings of the discontented 
party, and deceived his master by a false representa- 
tion of the kingdom, drawn from the opinion of those 
to whom he confined his conversation. There was 
likewise at the elector’s court a little Frenchman, 
without any merit or consequence, called Robethon, 
who by the assistance and encouragement of the last 
ministry had insinuated himself into some degree of 
that prince's favour, which he used in giving his 
master the worst impressions he was' able of those 
whom the quoefi employed in her service ; insinuat- 
ing **That the presf^t ministers were not in the 
interest of his highness's family; that their views 
were toward the pretender ; that they were making 
an insecure and Jishonourablc peace ; that the weight 
of the nation was against them ; and that it was im- 
possible for them to preserve much longer their 
Cl edit or power." 

‘ The carl Rivers had, iir4he foregoing year, been 
sent to Hanover, in order to undeceive the elector 
and remove whatever prejudices might be infused 
into his highness against her majesty's proceedings ; 
but it should seem that he had no vei’y great success 
in his negotiation ; for soon after his return to Eng- 
land Mons. Botlimar's memorial appeared, in the 
manner 1 have already related, which diNcovered tha 
sentiments of his electoral highness (if they were 
truly represented in that memorial) to differ not a 
little from those of the queen. Mr. Harley was 
therefore directed to take the first opportunity of 
speaking to the elector in private ; *to assure him 
“ That, although her majesty had ^hou^t herself 
justly provoked by the conduct o^iis minister, yet 
such was her affection for his highness and concern 
i, for the interests of his family, that instead of show- 
ing the least mark of resentment she had chosen to 
send him (Mr. Harley) fully instructed to open l)pr 
designs and show his highness the real interest of 
Britain in the present conjuncture." Mr. Harley 
was to give the elector a true account of what had 
passed in England during the first part of this ses- 
sion of parliament ; to expose to his highness the 
weakness 3f those with whom his minister had con* 

2 I 2 
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suited and under whose directions he had acted ; to 
convince him how much lower that faction must 
become wh^ a peace should be concluded, and 
when the natural strength of the kingdom, disen- 
cumbered from the burden of war, should be at 
liberty to exert itself ; to show him how his interest 
ill the succession was sacrificed to that of a party : 
** that his highness had been hitherto a friend to both 
sides, but %at the measures taken by his ministers 
had tended only to set him at the head of one, in 
opposition to the other :** to explain to the elector 
how fully the safety of Europe was provided fur by 
the plan of peace in her majesty's speech ; and how 
little reason those would appear to have who com- 
plained the loudest of this plan, if it wore compared 
either with our engagements to them when wc began 
the war, or with their performances in the course of it. 

Upon this occasion, Mr. Harley was to observe to 
the elector “That it should rather be wondered at 
how the queen had brought France to offer so much 
than yet to offer no more : because, as soon as ever 
it appeared that her majesty ivould be at the head of 
this treaty and that the interests of Britain were to 
he provided for, such endeavours were used to break 
off the negotiation as arc hardly to be paralleled; 
and the disunion thereby created among the allies 
had given more opportunities to the enemy of being 
slow in their concessions than any oilier measurtjs 
might possibly have dfiiie : that this want of concert 
among the allies could not in any sort be imputed to 
the queen, who had all along invited them to it with 
the greatest earnestness, as the surest means to bring 
France to reason : that she had alwajs in a parti- 
cular manner pressed the States General to come 
into the strictest union with her, and opened to them 
her intentions with the greatest freedom; but find- 
ing that, instead of concurring with her majesty, 
they were daily carrying on intrigues to break off 
the negotiation, and thereby deprive her of the ad- 
vantages she might justly expect from the ensuing ' 
peace, having no other way left she was forced to , 
act with France as she did by herSclf : that how- , 
ever the queen had not taken ^Jpou herself to deter- 
mine the interests of the allies, who were at liberty 
of insisting on further pretensions ; wherein her 
majesty would not be wanting to fupport them as 
far as she was able, and improve tlie concessions 
already made by France ; in which case, a good un- 
derstanding and harmony among the confederates 
would yet be of the greatest use for makiug th% 
enemy more tractable and easy." 

1 have been more particular in reciting the sub- 
stance of Mr. Harley’s instructions, because it will 
serve as a recapitulation of what I have already said 
upon this subject, and seems to set her majesty’s 
intentions and proceedings at this time in the clearest 
Vght. 

After the cessation of arms declared by the duke 
of Ormond upon tlie delivery of Dunkirk, the British 
plenipotentiaries very earnestly pressed those of Hol- 
land to come in to a general armistice, for if the whole 
confedera^ aefed in conjunction this would certainly 
be the b(A m^ans for bringing the common enemy 
to reasonable tmlB^of peace; but the States, deluded 
by tbo boundless promises of count Zinzendorf and 
the undertaking talent of prince Eugene, who dreaded ^ 
the conclusion of the war as the period of his glory, 
would not hear of a cessation. The loss of 18,000 
Britons was not a diminution of weight in the balance 
of such an ally as the emperor and such a Jeneral* 
•IS the prince. Besides, they looked upon themselves 
to be still superior to France in the field, and al- 
though their computation was certainly right in point 
of number, yet in my opinion the conclusion drawn 


from it was grounded upon a great mistake. I have 
been assured by several persons of our own country, 
and some foreigners of the first rank both for skill 
and station in arms, that in most victories obtained 
in the present war the British troops were ever em- 
ployed in the post of danger and honour, and usually 
began the attack (being allowed to be naturally more 
fearless than the people of any other country), by 
which they were not onl^ an example of courage to 
the rest, but must be acknowledged without par- 
tiality to have governed the fortune of the day, since 
it is known enough how small a part of an army is 
generally engaged in any battle. It may* likewise be 
added that nothing is of greater moment in war than 
opinion. The French, by their frequent losses, 
which they chiefly attributed to the courage of our 
men, believed that a British general at the head of 
British troops was not to be overcome, and the ma- 
reschal de Yillars^was quickly sensible of the ad- 
vantage he had got, for in a very few days after the 
desertion of the allies happened the carl of Albe- 
marle’s disgrace at Denain, by a feint of the mare- 
schal’s and a manifest failure somewhere or other 
both of jourage and conduct on tlie side of the con- 
federates, the blame of which was equally shared 
between prince Eugene and the carl, -ulthough it is 
certain the duke of Ormond gave the latter timely 
warning of his danger, observing he was neither 
intrenched as he ought, nor provided with bridges 
sufficient for the situation he was in and at such a 
distance from the main army. 

The marquis dc Torcy had likewise the same 
sentiments of what mighty consequence those few 
British battalionr were to the confederate army, 
since he advised his master to deliver up Dunkirk, 
although the queen could not perform the condition 
understood, which was a cessation of arms of all the 
foreign forces in her pay. 

It must be .owned that Mons. de Torcy made great 
merit of this confidence that his master placed in 
the queen, and, observing her majesty's displeasure 
against the Dutch on account of their late proceed- 
ings, endeavoured to inflame it with aggravations 
Plough, insinuating “ That, since the States had acted 
so ungratefully, the queen should let her forces join 
with those of France iu order to compel the con- 
federates to a peace.” But although this overture 
were very tenderly hinted from the French court, her 
majesty heard it with the utmost abhorrence, and 
ordered her secretary, Mr. St. John (created about 
this time viscount Bolinghrokc), to tell Mons. de 
Torcy “ That no provocations whatever should tempt 
her to distress her allies, but she would endeavour 
to bring them to reason by fair means or leave them 
to their own conduct : that if the former should be 
found impracticable she would then make her own 
peace, and content herself with doing the office of a 
mediator between both parties ; but if the States 
should at any time come to a better mind and suffer 
their ministers to act in conjunction with hers, she 
would assert their just ^interests to the utmost, and 
make no further progress in any treaty with France 
until those allies received all reasonable satisfiiction 
both as to their barrier and their trade.” The 
British plenipotentiaries were directed to give the 
I same assurances to the Dutch ministers at Utrecht, 
and withal to let them know “ That the queen was 
determined, by their late^conduct, to make peace 
either with or without them ; but would much rather 
choose the former.” 

There was however one advantage which her ma- 
jesty resolved to make by this defection of her 
foreigners. She had been led by the mistaken politics 
of some years past to involve herself in several gua- 
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rantees with the princes of the north, which were 
in some sort contradictory to one another ; Imt this 
conduct of theirs wholly annulled all such engage- 
ments ami left her at liberty to interpose in the 
affairs of those parts of Europe in such a manner as 
would best serve the interests of her own kingdoms 
as well as that of the protestant religion, and settle 
a due balance of power in Jhc north. 

The grand article for preventing the union of 
France and Spain was to bo executed during a ces- 
sation of arms. But many difficulties arising about 
that and some other points of great importance to 
the common cause, which could not easily be adjusted 
cither between the French and British plenipoten- 
tiaries at Utrecht, or by correspondence between 
Mons. de Torcy and the ministry here, the queen 
took the resolution of sending the lord viscount Bo- 
lingbrokc immediately to France, fully instructed in 
all her intentions, and authorised W) negotiate every- 
thing necessary for settling the treaty of peace in 
such a course as might bring it to a happy and 
speedy conclusion, lie was empowered to agree to 
a general suspension of arms by sea and land, be- 
tween Great Britain, France, and Spain, to continue 
for four months or until the conclusion of the peace, 
provwled France and Spain would previously give 
positive assurances to make good the terms de- 
manded by her majesty for the duke of Savoy, and 
would likewise adjust and determine the forms of 
the several renunciations to be made by both those 
crowns in order to prevent their being ever united. 
The lord Bolinghroke was likewise authorised to 
settle some differences relating to live elector of; 
Bavaria, for whose interests Fraribe was as much 
concemed as her majesty was for those of the duke | 
of Savoy ; to explain all doubtful articles which par- 
ticularly related to the advantages of Britain ; to 
know the real ultimatum^ as it is termed, of France 
upon the general plan of peace ; and lasUy, to cut off 
all hopes fi-om that court of ever bringing the queen 
to force her allies to a disadvantageous p(?aee ; her 
majesty resolving to impose no scheme at all upon 
them or to debar them from the liberty of endea- 
vouring to obtain the best conditions they could. 

The lord Bolingbroke went to France in the be- 
ginning of August, was received at court with par- 
ticular marks of distinction and respect, and in a 
very few days, by his usual address and ability, per- 
formed every part of his commission extremely to 
the queen's content and his own honour. He re- 
turned to England before the end of the month, but 
Mr. Prior, who went along with him, was left behind 
to adjust whatever differences might remain or arise 
between the two crowns. 

In the mean time the general conferences at 
Utrecht, which for several weeks had been let fall 
since the delivery of Dunkirk, were now resumed. 
But the Dutch still declaring against a suspension of 
arms and refusing to accept the queen’s speech as 
a plan to negotiate upon, there was no progress 
made for some time in the gteat work of the peace. 
Whereupon the British plenipotentiaries told those 
of the States ** That if the queen’s endeavours could 
not procure more than the contenta of her speech, 
or if the Freifch should ever fall short of what was 
there offered, the Dutch could blame none but them- 
selves, who by their conduct had rendered things 
difficult that would otherwise have been easy.” 
However, her majesty thought it prudent to keep 
the States still in hopes of her good offices, to pre- 
vent them from taking the desperate course of leaving 
themselves wholly at the mercy of France, which 
was an expedient they formerly practised, and which 
a party among them was now inclined to advise. 


While the congress at Utrecht remained in this 
inactive state the queen proceeded to perfect that 
important article for preventing the ung)n of France 
and Spain. It was proposed and accepted that 
Philip should renounce France for himself and his 
posterity, and that the most Christian king and all 
the princes of his blood should in the like manner 
renounce Spain. ^ 

It must be confessed that this project^ of renun- 
ciation lay under a great disrepute by the former 
practices of this very king Lewis XIV., pursuant to 
an absurd notion among many in that kingdom of 
a divine right annexed to proximity of blood not to 
be controlled by any human law. 

But it is plain the French themselves had recourse 
to this method, after all their infractions of it, since 
the Pyrenean treaty, for the first dauphin, in whom 
the original claim was vested, renounced for him- 
self and his eldest son, which opened the way to 
Philip duke of Aiijoii, who would however hardly 
have succeeded if it had not been for the will made 
in his favour by the last king Charles II. 

It is Indeed hard to reflect with any patience upon 
the unaccountable stupidity of the princes of Europe 
for some centuries past, who left a probability to 
France of succeeding in a few ages to all their do- 
minions, while at the same time no alliance with 
that kingdom could be of advantage to any prince 
by reason of the salique laAV. "Should not common 
prudence have taught every sovereign in Christen- 
dom to enact a salique law with respect to F ranee t 
for want of which it is almost a miracle that the 
Bourbon family has not possessed the universal mo- 
narchy by right of inheritance. When the French 
assert that a proximity of blood gives a divine right, 
as some of their ministers (who ought to be more 
wise or honest), have lately advanced in this very 
case to the title of Spain, do they not by allowing a 
French succession make their own kings usurpers t 
Or if the salique law be divine, is it not. of universal 
obligation, and ^consequently of fou-c to exclude 
France from inheriting by daughters 1 Or lastly, if 
that law be of human institution, may It not be en- 
acted in any slate with wdiatever extent or limitation 
the legislature shall think fit? for the notion of an 
unchangeable hiAnan law is an absurdity in govern- 
ment to be believed only by ignorance and^ sup- 
ported by power. Hence it follows that the children 
o^ the late queen of France, although she had re- 
nounced, were as legally excluded from succeeding 
to Spain as if the salique law had been fundamental 
in that kingdom, since that exclusion was established 
by every power in Spain which could possibly give 
a sanction to any law there, and therefore the duke 
of Anjou’s title is wholly founded upon the bequest 
of his predecessor (which has great authority in that 
monarchy, as it formerly had in our>), upon thea 
confirmation of the cortes and the general consent 
of the people, ^ 

It is certain the faith of princes is so frequently 
subservient to their ambition that renunciations have 
little validity otlierwise than from the j^gwers and 
parties whose interest it is to suup^irt them. But 
this renunciation wliich the queen has exacted from 
the French king and his grandson I take to be 
armed with all the essential circumstances that can 
fortify such an act, for as it is necessary for the se- 
curity of every prince in Europe that those two 
great kingdoms should never be united, so the chief 
among them will readily consent to be guarantees 
for ])reventing such a misfortune. 

Besides, this proposal (according to hei majesty’s 
expression ^n her speech) is of such a nature that it 
executes itself, because the Spaniards, who dread 
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such a union for every reason that can have weight 
among men, took care that their king should not 
only renounce in the most solemn manner, but 
likewise that the act sliould be framed in the strongest 
terms themselves could invent or we could furnish 
them with. As to France, upon supposal of the 
young dauphin’s dying in a few years, that kingdom 
will not in a condition to engage in a long war 
against a powerful alliance, forti£ed with the addi- 
tion of the Spaniards and the party of the duke of 
Berry, or whoever else shall be next claimer ; and 
the longer the present dauphin lives the weaker 
must Fhilip*s interest be in France, because the 
princes who are to succeed by this renunciation will 
have most power and credit in the kingdom. 

The mischiefs occasioned by the want of a good 
understanding between the allies, especially Britain 
and Holland, were increased every day ; the French 
taking tiie advantage, and raising difficulties, nut 
only upon the general plan of peace, but likewise 
upon the explanation of several articles in the pro- 
jected treaty between them and her majesty. They 
insisted to have Lisle, as the equivalent for Dun- 
kirk ; and demanded Tournay, Mauheuge, and 
Concle, for the two or three towns mentioned in the 
queen’s speech, which the British plenipotentiaries 
were so far from allowing that they refused to con- 
fer with those of Frtipcc upon that foot; although, 
at the same time, the former had fresh apprehensions 
that the Dutch in a fit of despair would accept 
whatever terms tlie enemy pleased to offer, and by 
precipitating their own peace prevent her majesty 
from obtaining any advantages, both for her allies 
and herself. 

U is most certain that the repeated losses suffered 
by the States, in little more than two months after 
they had withdrawn themselves from the queen’s as- 
sistance, did wholly disconcert their counsels ; and 
their prudence (as it is usual) began to forsake them 
with their good fortune. They were so wc*.ik as to 
be still deluded by their friends ii) England, who 
continued to give them hope^ of some mighty and 
immediate resource from hence ; for when the duke 
of Ormond ha^l been about a month in Ghent he re- 
ceived a letter from the mareschal do Yillars to in- 
form him “ That the Dutch geiielals taken at I)c- 
naiii had told the mareschal publicly of a sudden re- 
volution expected in Britain ; that particularly the 
earl of Albemarle and Mons. Horapesch discoursed 
very freely of it; and that nothing was more com- 
monly talked of in Holland.” It Avas then likewise 
confidently reported in Ghent that the qncen was 
dead ; and we all remember what rumour flew about 
here at the very same time as if her majesty’s health 
were in a bad condition. 

Whether such vain hopes as these gave spirit to 
*lbe Dutch ; whether their frequent raisfortuncs made 
them angry and sullen ; whether they still expected 
to overreach us by some private stipulations with 
France, through the mediation of the elector of Ba- 
A'aria, as that,prince afterwards gave out ; or Avhat- 
cver else^vas the cause, they utterly refused a cessa- 
tion of arms, made not the least return to all the 
advances and invitations made4>y her majesty until 
the close of the campaign. 

It was then the States first began to vieAV tbeiia 
affairs in another light ; to consider hoAV little the 
vast promises of count Zinzendorf were to be relied 
on ; to be convinced that iTratice was not disposed 
to break with her majesty, only to gratify their ill 
humour or unreasonable demands ; to discover that 
that their factious correspondents on this side the 
' shamefully misled them ; that sopne of 

theuf own principal towns grew heartily weary of the 


Avar and backward in their loans ; and lastly, that 
prince Eugene, their neAV genei^, whether his 
genius or fortune had left him, Avasnot for their turn. 
They therefore directed their ministers at Utrecht to 
signify to the lord privy seal and the earl of Strafford 
** That the States were disposed to comply with her 
majesty, and to desire her good offices with France ; 
particularly, that Tournay and Cond6 might be left 
to them as part of their barrier, without which they 
could not be safe : That the elector of Bavaria might 
not be suffered to retain any tOAvn in the Nether- 
lands, which would be as bad for Holland as if those 
places were in the hands of France : Therefore the 
States proposed that Luxembourg, Namur, Charlc- 
roy, and Kieuport, might be delivered to the empe- 
ror : Lastly, That the French might not insist on ex- 
cepting the four species of goods out of the tariff of 
1604: : that if her majesty could prevail with France 
to satisfy their mastei*8 on these articles, they would 
be ready to submit in all the rest.” 

When the queen received an account of this good 
disposition in the States General, immediately orders 
were sent to Mr. Prior to inform the ministers of 
the French court ” That her majesty had now some 
hopes of the Dutch complying with her measures ; 
and therefore she resolved, as she had always de- 
clared, whenever those allies came to themselves, not 
to make the peace Avithout their reasonable satisfac- 
tion.” The difficulty that most pressed was about 
the disposal of Tournay and Cond6. The Dutch in- 
sisted strongly to have both, and the French were 
extremely unwilling to part with either. 

The queen judged the former would suffice for 
completing the Ifarrier of the States. Mr. Prior Avas 
therefore directed to press the marquis de Torcy ef- 
fectually on this head, and to tcTininato all tliat 
minister’s objections by assuring him of her majes- 
ty’s resolution to appear openly on the side of the 
Dutch if this demand Avere refused. It was thought 
convenient to act in this resolute manner with 
France, A^hose late success against Holland had 
taught the ministers of the most Christian king to 
resume their old imperious manner of treating with 
that republic ; to which they were further encour- 
aged by the ill understanding between her majesty 
and the allies. 

This appejired from the result of an idle quarrel 
that happened, about the end of July, at Utrecht, 
between a French and a Dutch plenipotentiary, 
Mons. Mesnager and count Rcchteren ; wherein the 
court of France demanded such abject submissions 
and with so much haughtiness as plainly showed 
they Avere pleased with any occacion of mortifying 
the Dutch. 

Besides, the politics of the French ran at this time 
very opposite to those of Britain. They thought the 
ministers here durst not meet the parliament without 
a peace; and that therefore her majesty would either 
force the States to comply Avith France, by deliver- 
ing up Tournay, which was the principal point in 
dispute, or would finish her OAvn peace with France 
and Spain, leaving a fixed time for Holland to re- 
fuse or accept the terms imposed on them. But the 
queen, who thought the demand of Tournay by the 
States to be very neccesary and just, ifas determined 
to insist upon it, and to declare openly against 
France rather than sufferjier ally to want a place so 
useful for their barrier. And Mr. Prior was ordered 
to signify this resolution of her majesty to Mons. dr 
Torcy, in case that minister could not be otherwisi 
prevailed or. 

The British plenipotentiaries did likeiviso, at the 
same time, express to those of Holland her majesty's 
great satisfaction <*That the States were at laat dia* 
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posed to act in confidence with her : that she wished 
this resolution had been sooner taken, since nobody 
had gained by the delay but the French king ; that 
however her majesty did not question the procuring 
of a safe and honourable peace, by united counsels, 
reasonable demands, and prudent measures : that 
she would assist them in getting whatever was ne- 
cessary to their barrier, and in settling to their satis- 
faction the exceptions i^i^de by France out of the 
tariff of 1664 : that no otlicr di^culties remained of 
moment to retard the peace, since the queen had ob- 
tained Sardinia for the duke of Savoy ; and in the 
settlement of the Low Countries would adhere to 
what she delivered from the throne : that as to the 
empire, her majesty heartily wished their barrier os 
good as could be desired ; but that we were not 
now in circumstances to expect everything exactly ac- 
cording to the scheme of Holland : France had already 
offered a great part, and the quegn did not think the 
remainder worth the continuance of the war/' 

Her majesty conceived the peace in so much for- 
wardness, that she thought fit, about this time, to 
nominate the duke Hamilton and the lord Lex- 
ington for ambassadors in France and Spain, to re- 
ceive the renunciations in both courts and adjust 
matters of commerce. 

The dukc» was preparing for his journey when he 
was challenged to a duel by the lord Mohun,‘*a per- 
son of infamous character. He killed his adversary 
upon the spot, though he himself received a wound ; 
and weakened by the loss of blood, as he was lean- 
ing in the arras of his second was most barbarously 
stabbed in the breast by lieutenant-general Macart- 
ney,c who was second to lord Mivlmn. He died a 
few minutes after in the field, and the murdqyer 
made his escape. 1 thought so surprising an event 
might deserve barely to be related, although it be 
something foreign to my subject. 

The earl of Strafford, who had come to England in 
May last, in order to give her majesty an account of 
the disposition of affairs in Holland, wa^ow return- 
ing with her last instructions to let th* Dutch mi- 
nister know “That some points would probably meet 
with difficulties not to be overcome, which once 
might have been easily obtained ; to show what evil 
consequences had already flowed from their delay 
and irresolution ; and to entreat them to fix on some 
proposition, reasonable in itself, as well as possible 
to be effected : that the queen would insist upon the 
cession of Tournay by France, provided the States 
would concur iu finishing the peace, without starting 
new objections or insisting upon further points : 
that the French demands in favour of the elector 
of Bavaria appeared to be such as the queen was of 
opinion the States ought to agree to ; which were to 
leave the elector in possession of Luxembourg, Na- 
mur, and Charleroy, subject to the terms of their 
barrier, until he should be restored to his electorate ; 
and to give him Uie kingdom of Sardinia, to efface 
the»Btain of his degradation in the electoral college : 
that the earl had brouglft over a project of a new 
treaty of succession and barrier, which her majesty 
insisted the States should sign before the conclusion 

• Jamos duke of Hamilton was centlomanof the bedcham- 
ber to Charles II. He succeeded his fktlior in the title, April 
18, 1694, and was sent the same year envoy extraordinary tr 
France; was apwinted lord-lieutenant of Lancaster in 1710: 
created duke of Brandon, September 10, 1711 ; master -goueral 
of the ordnance. August 29. 1712; knight of the Garter. Octo- 
ber 26; and when preparing for his embassy to France was 
killed, November 15, 1713. 

*» Charles lord Mohnn was the last offkpring of a very noble 
and ancient family, of which Willhun de Mohun. who nccora- 
IMiulwl the Norman conqueror, was the first founder in England. 

^ Tried at the King's Bench for tho murder, and tho jury 
found him guilty of manslaughter. 


of the peace ; tho former treaty having been disad- 
vantageous to her subjects, containing in it the seeds 
of future dissensions, and condemned by the sense of 
the nation ; lastly, that her majesty, notwithstand- 
ing all provocations, had, for the sake of the Dutch 
and in hopes of their recovery from those false no- 
tions which had so long misled them, hitherto kept 
the negotiations open: that the offers now made 
them were her last, and this the last tiint: she would 
apply to them : that they must either agree or ex- 
pect the queen would proceed immediately to con- 
clude her treaty with France and Spain, in conjunc- 
tion with such of her allies as would think fit to ad- 
here to her. 

“ As to Savoy ; that the queen expected the States 
would concur with her in making good the advan- 
tage stipulated for tliat duke, and in prevailing witli 
the emperor to consent to an absolute neutrality iu 
Italy until the peace should be concluded." 

The governing party in Holland, however in ap- 
pearance disposed to finish, affected new delays and 
raised many difficulties about the four species of 
goods which the French had excepted out of the 
tariff. Count Zinzcndoif, the emperor's plenipo- 
tentiary, did all that was possible to keep up this 
humour iu the Dutch, in hopes to put them under a 
necessity of preparing for the next cami^aign ; and 
i$bme time after went so far in this pursuit, that he 
summoned the several miuisfers of the empire, r.nd 
told them he had letters from his master with orders 
to signify to them “ That lus imperial majesty re- 
solved to begin the campaign early, with all his 
forces united against France ; of which he desired 
they would send notice to all their courts, that the 
several princes might be ready to furnish their con- 
tingents and recruits." At the same time Zinzen- 
dorf endeavoured to borrow two millions of florins 
u)>on the security of some imperial cities, but could 
not succeed either among the Jews or at Amsterdam. 

When the carl of Strafford arrived af Utrecht, the 
lord privy seal and lie comtuuiiicatcd to the Dutcli 
ministers the ‘new treaty for a succession and bar- 
rier, as the queen hSd ordered it to be prepared here 
in England, differing from the former iu several 
points of the greatest moment, obvious to any 
who will he aj^ the pains to compare tliem. This 
was strenuously opposed for several weeks by tho 
plenipotentiaries of the States. But the province of 
U trcclit, where the congress was held, immediately 
sent orders to their representatives at the Hague to 
declare their province thankful to the queen; 
“ That they agreed the peace should be made on tho 
terms proposed by France, and consented to the 
new projected treaty of barrier and succession," 
And about the close of the year 1712 four of the 
seven provinces had delivered their opinions for 
putting an end to the war. • 

This unusual precipitation in the States, so differ- 
ent from the whole tenor of their former conduct, 
wtis very much suspected by tho British plenipo- 
tentiaries. Their loraships had received intelligence 
“ That the Dutch ministers heltl frequent confer- 
ences with those of France, and haJ offH^cd to settle 
their interests with that crown fVlthout the concur* 
rence of Britain.'^ Count Zinzendorf and his col- 
leagues appeared likewise all on the sudden to have 
the same dispositions, and to bo iu great haste to 
settle their several differences with the States. The 
reasons for this proceeding were visible enough. 
MaiJ^ difficulties were yet undetermined iii the 
treaty of commerce between her majesty and France ; 
for the adjusting of which and some other points, 
the queen had lately despatthed the duke of Shrews- 
I bury to t&at court. Some of these urere of hard di- 
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gestion, with which the most Christian king would 
not be under the necessity of complying when he 
had no further occasion for us, and might upon that 
account afforu better terms to the other two powers. 
Besides, the emperor and the States could very well 
spare her majesty the honour of being arbitrator of 
a general peace ; and the latter hoped by this means 
to avoid the new treaty of barrier and succession 
which werAnow forcing on them. 

To prevent the consequences of this evil, there 
fortunately fell out an incident which the two lords 
at Utrecht knew well how to make use of. The 
quarrel between Mons. Mesnager and count Rech- 
teren (formerly mentioned) had not yet been made 
up. The French and Dutch differing in some cir- 
cumstances about the satisfaction to be given by the 
count for the affront he had offered, the British 
plenipotentiaries kept this dispute on foot for several 
days, and in the mean time pressed the Dutch to 
finish the new treaty of barrier and succession be> 
tween her majesty and them, which about the 
middle of January was concluded fully to the 
queen's satisfaction. 

But while these debates and differences continued 
at the congress, the queen resolved to put a speedy 
end to her part in the war. She therefore sent 
order to the lord privy seal and the earl of Strafford 
to prepare everything necessary for signing her owA 
treaty with France, 'l^his she hoped might be done 
against the meeting of her parliament, now pro- 
rogued to the third of February ; in which time 
those among the allies who were really inclined to- 
wards a peace might settle their several interests by 
the assistance and support of her majesty’s plenipo- 
tentiaries ; and as for the rest, who would cither 
refuse to comply or tf|deavour to protract tlie nego- 
tiation, the heads of meir respective demands, which 
France had yielded by her majesty’s intervention, 
and agreeable to the plan laid down in her speech, 
should be mentioned in the treaty, and a time 
limited for the several powers concerned to receive 
or reject them. * 

The pretender was not yet ^one out of France, 
upon some difficulties alleged by the French about 
procuring him a safe-conduct to Bar-le-duc in the 
duke of Lorrain’s dominions, whci|i it was then 
proposed he should reside. The queen, altogether 
bent upon quieting the minds of her subjects, de- 
clared “ She would not sign the peace till that per- 
son were removed although several wise men be- ’ 
lieved he could be nowhere less dangerous to Bri- 
tain than in the place where he was. 

The argument -which most prevailed on the States 
to sign the new treaty of barrier and succession with 
Britain was her majesty’s promise to procure Tour- 
nay, for them from France; after which no more 
di^erences remained between us and that republic ; 
and consequently they had no further temptations 
to any separate transactions with the French, who 
thereupon began to renew theirjitigious and haughty 
manner of treating with the dutch. The satisfac- 
tion they extorted for the affront given by count 
Rechteren ffi M^s. Mesnager, although somewhat 
softened by the BRtish ministeij at Utrecht, was 
yet so rigorous that her majesty could not forbear 
signifying her resentment of it to the most Christian 
king. Mons. Mesnager, who seemed to have more 
the genius of a merchant than a minister, began in 
hia conferences with the plenipotentiaries o^ the 
Slates to raise new disputes upon points which noth 
reckoned upon as wholly settled. 
The abbe de PoUgnac, a most accomplished person, 
or great generosity and universal understanding, was 
gone to Franco to receive the catdinal's tap ; and 


the marcschal d’Uxclles was wholly guided by his 
colleague Mons. Mesnager, who kept up those 
brangles that for a time obstructed the peace ; some 
of which were against all justice, and others of small 
importance, both of very little advantage to hia 
country and less to the reputation of his master or 
himself. This low talent in business, which the 
cardinal de Polignac used in contempt to call a 
spirit of negotiating, mad£* it impossible for the two 
lords plenipotentiaries, with all their abilities and 
experience, to bring Mesnager to reason in several 
points both with us and the States. His conces- 
sions were few and constrained, serving only to ren- 
der him more tenacious of what he refused. In 
several of the towns which the States were to keep, 
he insisted “ That France should retain the chatel- 
lanies, or extent of country depending on them, 
particularly that of Tournay a demand the more 
unjustifiable because he knew his master had not 
only proceeded directly contrary, but had erected a 
court in his kingdom where his own judges extended 
the territories about those towns he had taken as far 
as he pleased to direct them. Mons. Mesnager 
showed equal obstinacy in what his master expected 
for the elector of Bavaria, and in refusing the tariff 
of 16G4 ; so that the queen's plenipotentiaries repre- 
sented these difficulties as what might be of a danger- 
ous consequence, both to the peace in general and 
to tlie States in particular, if they were not speedily 
prevented. 

Upon these considerations her majesty thought it 
her shortest and safest course to apply directly to 
France, where she had then so able a minister as the 
duke of Shrewsbua/. 

I^he marquis de Torcy, secretary to the most 
Christian king, was the minister with whom the 
duke was to treat, as having been the first who 
moved his master to apply to the queen for a peace, 
in opposition to a violent faction in that kingdom 
who were as eagerly bent to continue the war as 
any other coffid be, either here or in Holland. 

It would *e very unlike an liistorian to refuse 
this great minister the praise he so justly deserves 
of^having treated through the wliole course of so 
great a negotiation with the utmost candour and 
integrity ; never once failing in any promise he 
made, and tempering a firm zeal to his master’s 
interest with a ready compliance to what was rea- 
sonable and just. Mr. Prior, whom I have formerly 
mentioned, resided likewise now at Paris, with the 
character of a minister plenipotentiary, and was very 
acceptable to that court upon the score of his wit 
and humour. 

The duke of Shrewsbury was directed to press the 
French court upon the poiuts yet unsettled in the 
treaty of commerce between both crowns : to make 
them* drop their unreasonable demands for the 
elector of Bavaria: to let them know **that the 
queen was resolved not to forsake her allies who 
were now ready to come in ; and that she thought 
the best way of hastening «the general peace was to 
determine her own particular one with France, until 
which time she could not conveniently suffer her 
parliament to meet.’* 

The States were by this time so fully convinced 
#vf the queen’s sincerity and affection to their repub- 
lic, and how much they had been deceived by the 
insinuations of the factious ^arty in England, that 
they wrote a very humble letter to her majesty to 
desire her assistance towards settling those points 
they had in dispute with France, and professing 
themselves ready to acquiesce in whatever explana- 
tion her majesty would please to make of the plan 
proposed in her speech to the parliament. 
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But the queen had already prevented their de- 
sires ; and in the beginning of February, 1712-13, 
directed the duke of Slirewsbury to inform the 
French court, “ That, since she had prevailed on 
her allies the Dutch to drop the demand of Condd, 
and the other of the four species of goods which the 
French had excepted out of the tariff of 1664, she 
would not sign without thpm ; that she approved of 
the Dutch insisting to have the chatellanies restored 
with the towns ; and was resolved to stand or fall 
with them until they were satisfied in this point.** 

Her majesty had some apprehensions that the 
French created these difficulties on purpose to spin 
out the treaty until the campaign sh^ld begin. 
They thought it absolutely necessary that our par- 
liament should meet in a few weeks ; which could 
not well be ventured until the queen wore able to 
tell both houses that her own peace was signed : 
that this would not only facilitate what remained in 
difference between Britain and France, but leave 
the Dutch entirely at the mercy of the latter. 

The queen, weary of these refined mistakes in the 
French politics and fully resolved to be trifled with 
no longer, sent her determinate orders to the duke 
of Shrewsbury to let France know ** That her ma- 
jesty had hitherto prorogued her parliament in hopes 
of accommodating the difficulties in her o\vn treaties 
of peace and commerce with that croAvn, as well as 
settling the interests of lier several allies; or at 
least that, the differences in the former being re- 
moved, the most Christian king would have made 
such offers for the latter as might justify her majesty 
in signing her own peace, whether the confederates 
intended to sign theirs or not. But several points 
being yet unfinished between both crowns, a»d , 
others between France and the rest of the allies, ' 
especially the States, to which the plenipotentiaries 
of that court at Utrecht had not thought fit to give 
satisfaction ; the queen was now come to a final de- 
termination, both with relation to her own king- 
doms and to the wliole alliance, that, tl^i campaign 
approaching, she would not willingly be surprised 
in case the war was to go on ; that she had trans- 
mitted to the duke of Shicwsbury her last resolu- 
tions, and never would be prevailed on to reduce 
her own demands or those of her allies any lower 
than the scheme now sent over as an explanation 
of the plan laid down in her speech; that her 
majesty had sent orders to her plenipotentiaries at 
U trecht to assume the character of ambassadors, and 
sign the peace immediately with the ministers of the 
most Christian king, as soon as the duke of Shrews- 
bury should have sent them notice that the French 
had complied : that the queen had therefore further 
prorogued her parliament to the third of March, in 
hopes to assure them by that time of her peace being 
agreed on ; for if the two houses meet while any 
uncertainty remained supplies must be asked as for 
a war." 

T* duke of Shrewsbury executed this important 
commission with that speed^and success which could 
only be expected from an able minister. The French 
king immediately yielded to the whole scheme her 
majesty proposed ; whereupon directions were sent 
to the lord privy seal and the earl of Strafford to sign 
a peace between Great Britain and France without 
delay. ^ 

Upon the 2nd day of March the two British ple- 
nipotentiaries met those of the allies in the town- 
house of Utrecht ; where the lord privy' seal ad- 
dressed himself to them in a short 8]>ecch : “ That 
the negotiation had now continued fourteen months 
with great slowness, which had proved very inju- 
rious to the interests of the allies : that the queen 


had stayed thus long and stopped the finishing of 
her own 2 )eace rather than leave her allies in any 
uncertainty : that she hoped they woxdd now be all 
prepared to put an end to * this great work ; and 
therefore had commanded her plenipotentiaries to 
tell those of the allies that she found it necessary to 
conclude her own treaty immediately ; and it was 
her opinion that the confederates ought to finish 
theirs at the same time ; to which they were now 
accordingly invited by her majesty’s orders,” And 
lastly, his lordship declared, in the queen’s name, 
“ That whoever could not be ready on the day pre- 
fixed should have a convenient time allowed them 
to come in.” 

Although the orders sent by the queen to her 
plenipotentiaries were very precise, yet their lord- 
ships did not precipitate tlic performance of them. 
They were directed to appoint as short a day for the 
signing as they conveniently could; but, however, 
the particular day was left to their discretion. They 
hoped to bring over the Dutch and most of the other 
allies to conclude at the same time with the queen, 
which, as it would certainly be more popular to their 
country, so they conceived it would be more safe 
for themselves. Besides upon looking over their 
commission a scruple siiratig in their minds that 
tl^ey could not sign a particular peace with France ; 
their powers, as they apprehei^ed, authorizing them 
only to sign a general one. Their lordships there- 
fore sent to England to desire new powers ; and in 
the mean time employed themselves with great in- 
dustry between the ministers of France and those 
of llip several allies, to find some expedient for 
smoothing the way to an agreement among them. 

The earl of Strafford went for a few days to the 
Hague, to inform the States of hfer majesty’s express 
commands to his colleague and liiniself for signing 
the peace as soon as possible ; and to desire they 
would be ready at the same time, which the pen- 
sionary promised ; and that their plenipotentiaries 
should be empowered accordingly, to tlie great con- 
tentment of Mons. Buys, who was now so much 
altered eitiier in reality or appearance, that he com- 
plained to the carl of Mons. Heinsius’s slowness, 
and charged all the delays and mismanagements of 
a twelvemonth j-’ist to that minister’s account. 

While the carl of Strafford stayed at the Hague 
he discovered that an emissary of the duke of Marl- 
Vprough’s had been there some days before, sent by 
his grace to dissuade the Dutch from signing at the 
same time with the ministers of the queen, which, 
in England, would at least have the aptiearance of a 
separate peace, and oblige their British friends, who 
knew how to turn so short a delay to very good ac- 
count, as well as gratify the emperor ; on whom it 
was alleged they ought to to rely much more than 
on her majesty. One of the States likewise tolA 
the earl, “ that the same person employed by the 
duke was then in conference with the magistrates of 
Rotterdam (which town had declared for the con- 
tinuance of the W'ar), assure them,^if they would 
hold off a little, they should see an unexpected turn 
in the British parliament : that tjje Iduko of Marl- 
borough had a list «f the discontented members in 
both bouses who were ready to turn against the 
court ; and to crown all, that his grace had certaiiL 
intelligence of the queen being in so ill a state o# 
health as made it impossible for her to live above 
six w%;ks.” So restless and indefiitig^ble are Ava- 
rice and ambition when inflamed by a desire of re- 
venge ! 

But representations which had been so often 
tried were pow offered too lafb. Most of the allies, 
except the emperor, were willing to put, an end to 
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the war upon her majesty’s plan ; and the further 
delay of three weeks must be chiefly imputed to that 
litigious manner of treating peculiar to the French, 
whose plenipotenticirics at U trecht insisted with ob- 
stinacy upon many points which at Faria Mons. dc 
Torcy had given up. 

The emperor expected to keep all he had already 
possessed in Italy ; that Port Langue, on the Tuscan 
coast, should be delivered to him by France ; and 
lastly, that he should not be obliged to renounce 
Spain. But the queen, as well as France, thought 
his imperial majesty ought to sit down contented 
with his partage of Naples and Milan ; and to re- 
store those territories in Italy which he had taken 
from the rightful proprietors, and by the possession 
of which he has grown dangerous to the Italian 
princes by reviving antiquated claims upon them. 

This prince had likewise objected to her majesty's 
expedient of suficring the elector of Bavaria to retain 
Luxembourg, under certain conditions, by way of 
security, until his electorate were restored. But tlic 
queen, supposing that these aftected delays were in- 
tended only with a view of continuing the war, re- 
solved to defer the peace no longer on the emperor's 
account. 

In the middle of March, 1712-13, a courier arrived 
at Utrecht from France with the j)lan of a general 
peace, as it had been, agreed between the duke of 
Shrewsbury and Mons. de Torcy ; wherein everj'^ 
particular relating to the interests and pretensions 
of the several allies was brought so near to what 
each of them would accept, that the British pleni- 
potentiaries hoped the peace would be general in 
ten or twelve days. The Portuguese and Dutch 
were already prepared, and others were daily coming 
in by the means of their lordships* good offices, who 
found Mons. Mesnager and his colleague very stub- 
born to the last. Another courier was despatched 
to France, upon some dis])utcB about inserting the 
titles of her majesty and the most Christian king ; 
and to bring a general plan for the interests of those 
allies who should not be readjj^against the time pre- 
fixed. The French renunciations were now arrived 
at Utrecht ; and it was agreed that those, as well as 
that of the king of Spain, should be inserted at length 
in every treaty ; by which means die whole confe- 
deracy would become guarantees of them. 

The courier last .sent to France returned to Utrecht 
on the 27th of March with the concessions of thjif 


court upon every necessary point ; so that, all things 
being ready for putting a period to this great and 
difficult work, the lord privy seal and the carl of 
Straflbnl gave notice to the ministers of the several 
allies “ That their lordships had appointed Tuesday, 
the Slst inst., wherein to sign a treaty of peace and a 
treaty of commerce between the queen of Great Britain 
flieir mistiess and the most Christian king ; and hoped 
the said allies would be prepared at the same time to 
follow their example.” Accordingly their lordships 
employed th*^ three inten'eninjdays in smoothing the 
feyir difficulties that remained between the French 
ministers «end those of the several confederate 
powers. • 

The important day being now come, the lord 
bishop of Bristol and the earl of Strafford, having as- 
sumed the character of ambassadors extraordinary, ^ 
gave a memorial in behalf of the French protestauts 
to tbe marcschal d'Uxclles and his colleague, who 
were to transmit it to their court; and thatie de- 
livered to the British ambassadors a declaration in 
writing that the pretender was actually gone out of 
France. 


The conditions of peace to be allowed the emperor 
and the empire, as adjusted between Britain and 


France, were now likewise delivered to the count 
Ziuzendorf. These and some other previous matters 
of smaller consequence being finished, the treaties 
of peace and commerce between her majesty of Bri- 
tain and the most Christian king were signed at the 
lord privy seal’s house, between two and three of the 
clock in the afternoon. The ministers of the duke 
of Savoy signed about an hour after. Then the as- 
sembly adjourned to the earl of Strafford's, where 
they all went to dinner ; and about nine at night 
the peace was signed by the ministers of Fortu^, 
by those of Prussia at eleven, and when it was near 
midnight by the States. 

Thus, after all the opposition raised by a strong 
party in France and by a virulent faction in Britain; 
after all the artifices of those who presided at the 
Hague, who for their private interest endeavoured, 
in conjunction with their friends in England, to 
prolong the war;!* after the restless endeavours of 
the imperial court to render the treaty ineffectual ; 
the firm steady conduct of the queen, the wisdom 
and courage of her ministry*, and the abilities of 
those whom she employed in her negotiations abroad, 
prevailed to have a peace signed hi one day by every 
power concerned, except that of the emperor and 
the empire ; for his imperial majesty liked his situ- 
ation too well to think of a peace, while the drudgery 
and expenses of the war lay upon other shoulders, 
and the advantages were to redound only to himself. 

During this whole negotiation the king of Spain, 
who was not acknowledged by any of the confede- 
rates, had consequently no minister at Utrecht; but 
the differences between her majesty and that ])rincc 
were easily settlo^i by the lord T^exington at Madrid 
and the marquis of Monteleon here ; so that, upon 
the duke d'Dssuna’s arrival at the congress some 
days after the peace, he was ready to conclude a 
treaty between tbe queen and his master. Neither 
is it probable? that the Dutch, or any other ally ex- 
cept the emperor, will encounter any difficulties of 
moment, to retard their several treaties with his 
catholic majesty. 

The treaties of peace and commerce between 
Britain and France were ratified here on the 7 th of 
April ; on the 28rh the ratifications were ex- 
changed; and on the 5lh of May the peace was 
proclaimed in the usual manner, but with louder 
acclamations and more extraordinary rejoicings of 
the people than had ever been remembered on tho 
like occasion. 

some: 

FREE THOUGHTS 

UPON THE 

PRESENT STATE OF AFFAIRS. 

1714. 

About a month before tliutkimiHL* of queen Aniie» the^dcan, 
having laboured to recoticilu the ministers toi^h other without 
succefKi, retired to the house of a friend in Berkshire, and never 
Miwr them more. But during this retreat he wrote the following 
treatise, which he thought might be of some use even in that 
junctuiy, and sent it up to Loudon to be printed ; but upon 
somo differeucu in opinion l)etween the author and the late lord 
Bolingbruku the piiblieution was delayed till tho queen’s death, 
and tlieii ho recalled his copy it was afterwards placed in Iho 
hands of alderninn Bortior, from whom it was obtained to be 
printed. The ruin of the ministry, by this animosity among 
themselves, wrj» lorg foreseen and foretold by Swift ; and it 
appears by lord Bolingbrnke’s letter bt sir William Wyndliam 
tnat in his heart he renounced his friemlshlp for Oxford long 
before the conclusion of the peace, though it did not appear till 
afterwards. Tho peace,” says lie, '* which had been judged 
to be the only solid foundation whereupon wo conld erect a 
Tory system, and yet, wlieu it was made, wc found ourselves at 
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a stand ; nay. the very work ivliich cnigitt to have been the 
basis of our strength was iu part demolished before our eyes, 
and we were stoned with the ruins of it.” This event probably 
rtmdcrcd the disunion of the ministry visible ; some principally 
endeavouring to secure themselves, some still labouring to 
establish at all events the party tliey hud espoused, which saw 
nothing but " increase of mortification and nearer approaches 
to ruin:” and it is nut to he wondered at that when this 
treatise was written the dean’s attempts to rei'oiicile his 
friends w'erc unsuccessful; for Bolingbroke declares that he 
abhorred Oxford to such a degree, that he would rather havo 
suffered liauishinent or death than have taken measures in 
concert with him to have avoided either. 

Whatever may be thought or practised hy profound 
politicians, they will hardly he able to convince the 
reasonable part of mankind that the most plain, short, 
easy, safe, and lawful way to any good end, is not 
more eligible than one directly contrary to some or 
all of these qualities. 1 have been frequently assured 
by great ministers that politics w'cre nothing hut 
common sense; which, as it wa»the only true thing 
they spoke, so it war. the only thing they could have 
wished I should not believe. God has given the 
bulk of mankind a capacity to understand reason 
when it is fairly offered ; and hy reason they would 
easily he governed if it were left to their choice. 
Those princes in all ages who were most dis- 
tinguished for their mysterious skill in government 
found hy the event that they had ill consulted their 
own quiet or the ease and happiness of their peo- 
ple; nor has posterity reiner/ibercd them with 
honour: such as Lysander and Philip among the 
Greeks, Tiberius in Rome, pope Alexander the 
sixtli and his eon 0®sar Borgia, queen Catherine de 
Medicis, Philip II. of Spain, with many others. 
Nor are examples less frequent of ministers, famed 
for men of great intrigue, whose politics have pro- ' 
du(*ed little more than murmurings, factions, and ' 
discontents, which usually terminated in the dis- 
grace and ruin of the authors. 

I can recollect but three occasions in a state 
where the talents of such men may he thought ne- 
cessary; I mean in a state where the prince is 
obeyed and loved by his subjects : first, in the nego- 
tiation of the peace ; secondly, in adjusting the in- 
terests of our own country with those of the nations 
round us, watching the several motions of our 
neighbours and allies, and preserving a due balance 
among them : lastly, in the management of parties 
and factions at home. In the first of these cases 1 
have often heard it observed that plain good sense 
and a firm adherence to the point have proved more 
effectual than all those arts which I remember a 
great foreign minister used in contempt to call the 
spirit of negotiating. In the second case, ifiuch 
wisdom and a thorough knowledge in affairs both 
foreign and domestic, are certainly required: after 
which i know no talents necessary beside method 
and skill in the common forms of business. In the 
ladt case, which is that of managing parties, there 
seems indeed to bo more occasion for employing this 
gifltfl of the lower politics whenever the tide runs 
high against the court an<f ministry ; which seldom 
happens ^ under any tolerable administration while 
the true interest of tlie nation is pursued. But here 
in England (for I do not pretend to establish max- 
ims of government in general), while the prince and 
ministry, the clergy, the majority of landed men., 
and the bulk of the pec^'^le, appear to have the same 
views and the same principles, it is not obvious to 
me how those at the helm can have many opportu- 
nities of showing their skill in mystery 'and refine- 
ment beside what themselves think fit to create. 

1 have been assured hy men long practised in 
business that the secrets of court are much fewer 
than we generally suppose ; and 1 hold it for the 


greatest secret of the court that they are so : because 
the first springs of great events, like those of great 
rivers, are so often mean and so lit|Ie that in de- 
cency they ought to he hid : and therefore ministers 
are so wise to leave their proceedings to be ac- 
counted for hy rcasoners at a distance, who often 
mould them into systems that do not only go down 
very well in the coffeehouse, but are supplies for 
pamphlets in the present age, and nlfay probably 
furnish materials for memoirs and histories in the 
next. 

It is true indeed that even those who arc very 
near the court and are supposed to have a large 
share in the management of public matters are apt 
to deduce wrong consequences by reasoning upon 
the causes and motives of those actions ^vhcreiii 
themselves are employed, A great minister puts you 
a case and asks your opinion, hut conceals an essen- 
tial circumstance upon whicli the whole weight ot 
the matter turns ; then he despises your understand- 
ing for counselling him no better, and concludes he 
ought to trust entirely to his own wisdom. Thus ho 
grows to abound in secrets and reserves, even to- 
wards those with whom he ought to act in the great- 
est confidence and concert : and thus the world is 
brought to judge that, whatever be the issue and 
gvent, it was all foreseen, contrived, and brought to 
pass by some masterstroke ofhis politics. 

1 could produce innumerAlc instances, from my 
own memory and observation, of events imputed to 
the profound skill and address of a minister, which 
in reality were either the mere effects of negligence, 
weakness, humour, passion, or pride, or at best hut 
the natural course of things left to themselves. 

During this very session of parliament a most in- 
genious gentleman, who has much credit with those 
in power, would needs have it, that in the late dis- 
sensions at court, which grew too high to be any 
longer a secret, the whole matter was carried with 
the utmost dexterity on one side and with manifest 
ill conduct on the other. To prove this he made 
use of the most plai^ible topics, drawn from the na- 
ture and disposition of the several persons con- 
cerned as well as of her majesty ; all which he 
knows ns much of as any man : and gave me a de- 
tail of the wlicr' e with such an appearance of proba- 
bility as committed to writing would pass for an 
admirable piece of secret history. Yet I am at the 
.same time convinced by the strongest reasons that 
the issue of those dissensions, as to the part they had 
in the court and the house of lords, was partly 
owing to very different causes and partly to the 
situation of affairs, whence in that conjuncture they 
could not easily terminate otherwise than they did, 
whatever unhappy consequences they may have for 
the future. 

In like manner, I have heard a physician pi^- 
nounce with great gravity that he had cured so 
many patients of malignant fevers, and as many 
more of the small-pox ; whereas, in tru^,^nine parts 
in ten of those who recovered owed Jheir lives to the 
strength of nature and a good constitution, ^Aule 
such a one happened to he theiijldfetor. 

But while it is v> difficult to learn the springs and 
motives of some facts, and so easy to forget the cir 
cumstances of others, it is no wonder they should be 
so grossly misrepresented to the public by curious 
inquisitive heads who proceed altogether upon con- 
Ject^i'cs, and in reasoning upon a&irs of state are 
sure to he mistaken hy searching too deep. And as 
I have known this to be the frequent error of many 
others, so I am sure it has been peipetufdly mine 
wheneves I have attempted to discover the causes of 
political events by refinement and coi^ecturo; 
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which 1 must acknowledge has very much abated 
my veneration for what they call arcatia imperii; 
whereof I daw pronounce that the fewer there are 
in any administration, it is just so much the better. 

What 1 have hitherto said has by no means been 
intended to detract from the qualities requisite in 
those who are trusted with the administration of 
public aifaip; on the contrary, 1 know no sbitioii 
of life where great abilities and virtues of all kinds 
are so highly necessary, and where the want of any 
is so quickly or universally felt. A great minister 
has no virtue for which the public may not be the 
better, nor any defect by which the public is not 
certainly a sufferer. 1 have known more than once 
or twice within four years past an omission in ap- 
pearance very small prove almost fatal to a whole 
scheme and very hardly retrieved. It is not always 
sufficient for the person at the helm that he is intre- 
pid in his nature, free from any tincture of avarice 
or corruption, and that he has great natural and ac- 
quired abilities. 

I never thought the reputation of much secrecy 
was a character of any advantage to a minister, be- 
cause it put all other men upon their guard to be as 
secret as he, and was consequently the occasion that 
persons and things were always misrepresented to 
him: because likewise too great an affectation of 
secrecy is usually thought to be attended with those 
little intrigues and rednements which among the 
vulgar denominate a man a great politician, but 
among others is apt, whether deservedly or not, to 
acquire the opinion of cumiing: a talent which 
differs as much from the true knowledge of govern- 
ment as that of an attorney from an able lawyer. 
Neither indeed am I altogether convinced that this 
habit of multiplying secrets may not be carried on so 
far as to stop that communication which is necessary 
in some degree among all who have any con^^ider- 
able part in the management of public affairs: 
because I have observed the inconveniences arising 
from a want of love between those wlp were to give 
directions to have been of as il], consequence iis any 
that could happen from the discovery of secrets. 1 
suppose, when a building is to be erected, the model 
may be the contrivance only of one head ; and it is 
sufficient tliat the under- work men bet ordered to cut 
stones into certain sfiapes, and i)lace them in certain 
positions : but the several master-builders must have 
some general knowledge of the design, without i 
which they cun give no orders at all. And indeed 
1 do not know a greater mark of an able minister 
than that of rightly adapting the several faculties of 
men ; nor is anything more to be lamented than the 
impracticablencss of doing this in any great degree 
under our present circumstances ; while so many 
shut themselves out by adhering to a faction, and 
v^ilc the court is enslaved to the impatience of 
others who desire to sell their vote or their interest 
as dear as they can. But whether this has not been 
submitted^to more than was necessary, whether it 
has not been dangerous in the example and perni- 
ciod^ in th^ practice, 1 will leave to the inquiry of 
those who can b4ltq{ determine. 

It maybe matter of no little admiration to consi- 
der in some lights the state of affairs among us for 
four years past. The queen, finding herself and the 
majority of her kingdom grown weary of the avarice 
and insolence, the mistaken politics and destructive 
principles of her former ministers, calls to thee ser- 
vice of tl^ public another set of men, who by con- 
fession of their enemies had equal abilities at least 
wi^. their predecessors, whose interest made it ne- 
cessary for them (although their inclinelions had 
teen ouierwise) to act upon tliose maxims which 


were most agreeable to the constitution in church 
and state : whose birth and patrimonies gave them 
weight in the nation; and who (1 speak of those 
who were to have the chief part in affairs) bad long 
lived under the strictest bonds of friendship : with 
all these advantages, supported by a vast majority of 
the lauded interest and the inferior clergy almost to 
a man, we have several tinges seen the present admi- 
nistration in the greatest distress and very near the 
brink of ruin, together witli the cause of the church 
and monarchy committed to their charge ; neither 
does it appear to me at the minute I am now writing 
that their power or duration arc upon any tolerable 
foot of security : which I do not so much impute tc 
the address and industry of their enemies as to some 
failures among themselves, which I think have been 
full as visible In their causes as their effects. 

Nothing has given me greater indignation than to 
behold a ministry, vlio came in with the advantages 
I have represented, acting ever since upon the defen- 
sive in the house of lords, with a majority on their 
side ; and instead of calling others to account, as it 
was reasonably expected, misspending their time and 
losing many opportunities of doing good, because a 
struggling faction kept them continually in play. 
This courage among the adversaries of the court was 
inspired into them by various incidents, for every 
one of whicli 1 think the ministers, or (if that was 
the case) the minister alone, is to answer. 

For, first, that race of politicians who in the cant 
phrase are called the whimsical^ was never so nu- 
merous or at least so active as it has been since the 
great change at court : many of those who pretended 
wholly to be in w?ch the principles upon which her 
majesty and her new servants proceeded either ab- 
senting themselves with the utmost indifference in 
those conjunctions whereon the whole cause de- 
pended or siding directly with the enemy, 

I very well lemember, when this ministry was not 
above a year old, there was a little murmuring 
among such as are called the higher Tories or 
churchmen that quicker progress was not made iii 
removing those of the discontented party out of em- 
ployments. I remember likewise the reasonings 
upon this matter were various, even among many 
who were allowed to know a good deal of the inside 
of the court ; some su]>posed the queen was at first 
prevailed upon to make that great change with no 
other view than that of acting for the future upon a 
moderating scheme, in order to reconcile both par- 
ties ; and I believe there might possibly have been 
some grounds for this supposition. Others con- 
ceived the employments were left undisposed of, in 
order to keep alive the hopes of many more impa- 
tient candidates than ever could be gratified. This 
has since been looked on as a very high strain of 
politics, and to have succeeded accordingly ; because 
it is the opinion of many that the numerous pre- 
tenders to places would never have been kept in 
order if all expectation had been cut off. Othera 
were yet more refined, and^lhought it neither wise nor 
safe wholly to extinguish all opposition from the other 
side, because in the nature of things it was absolutely 
necessary that there should be parties in on English 
parliament ; and a faction already odious to the peo- 
f»le might be suffered to continue with less danger 
than any now one that coul«l* arise. To confirm this 
it was said that the majority in the house of com- 
mons was too great on the side of the high-church, 
and began to form thernselves into a body (by the 
name of the October Club), in order to put the mi- 
nistry under subjection. Lastly, the danger of in- 
troducing too great a number of unexperienced men 
■ Deserters from either party, Wliig or Tory. 
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at once into office was urged as an irrefragable rea- 
son for making changes by slow d|gree8. To dis- 
card an able officer from an employment, or part of 
a commission, where the revenue or trade were con- 
cerned, for no other reason but dilfering in some 
principles of government, might be of terrible conse- 
quence. 

However, it is certain that none of these excuses 
were able to pass among i'nen who argued only from 
the principles of general reason. For, fii*st, they 
looked upon all schemes of comprehension to be as 
visionary and impossible in the state as in the church. 
Secondly, while the spirit raised by the trial of Dr. 
Saclicverell continued in motion, men were not so 
keen upon coming in themselves as to see their ene- 
mies out and deprived of all assistance to do mis- 
chief : and it is urged further that this general am- 
bition of hunting after places grew chiefly from see- 
ing them so long undisposed of, |nd from too gene- 
ral an encouragement by promises to all who were 
thought capable of doing eit^ier good or hurt. 
Thirdly, the fear of creating another party in case 
the present faction were wholly subdued was in the 
opinion of plain men, and in regard to the situation 
of our affaii's. too great a sacrifice of the nation’s 
safety to the? genius of politics ; considering how 
much was to he done and how little time might pro- 
bably be allowed. Resides the division of a house 
of commons into court and country parties, which 
was the evil they seemed to apprehend, could never 
he dangerous to a good ministry' who had the true 
interest and constitution of their country at heart j 
as for the apprehension of too great a majority in 
the house of commons, it appeared to be so vain 
that upon some points of importance the court was 
hardly able to procure one. And the October Club, 
which appes^ed so formidable at first to some poli- 
ticians, proved in the sequel to he the chief support 
of those who suspected them. It was likewise very 
well known that the greatest part of those men 
whom the former ministry left in possession of em- 
ployments were loudly charged with insufficiency or 
corruption, over and above their obnoxious tenets 
in religion and government ; so that it would ha\ 3 
been a matter of some difficulty to make a worse 
choice; beside that the pica for keeping men of 
factious principles in employment upon the score of 
their abilities was thought to be extended a Little too 
far and construed to take in all employments what- 
soever, although many of them required no more 
abilities than would serjre to qualify a gentleman- 
usher at court : so that this last excuse for the very 
slow steps made in disarming the adversaries of the 
crown was allowed indeed to have more plausibi- 
lity but less truth than any of the former. 

I do not here pretend to condemn the counsels or 
actions of the present ministry : their safety and in- 
terest are visibly united with those of the public ; 
they are persons of unquestionable abilities, altoge- 
ther unsuspected of avarice or corruption, and have 
the advantage to be farther recommended by the 
dread and hatred of the opposite faction. However 
it is manifest that the zeal of their friends has been 
cooling toward them for above two years past ; they 
have been frequently deserted or distressed upon the 
most pressing occasions, and very near giving up in 
despair: their characters have been often treated' 
with the utmost barbai^fly and injustice, in both 
houses, by scurrilous and enraged orators ; while 
their nearest friends, and even those who must have 
a share in their disgrace, never offered a word in 
their vindication. 

TVlien I examine with myself what occasions the 
ministry may have given for this coldness, incon- 


stancy, and discontent among their friends, I at 
the same time recollect the various conjectures, rea- 
sonings, and suspicions which have run So freely for 
three }ears past concerning the dibigns of the 
court : I do not only mean such conjectures as are 
born in a coffeehouse or invented by the malice of 
a party, but also the conclusions (however mistaken) 
of wise and good men, whose quality and station 
htted them to understand the reason ofjtpublic pro- 
ceedings, and in whose power it lay to' recommend 
or disgrace an administration to the people. I 
must therefore take the boldness to assert that all 
these discontents, liow ruinous soever they may 
prove in the consetiuences, have most unnecessarily 
arisen from the want of a due communication and 
concert. Every man must have a light sufficient for 
the Icngtii of the way he is appointed to go : there 
is a degree of confidence due to all stations : and a 
petty constable will neither act cheerfully nor wisely 
without that share of it which properly belongs to 
him : although the main spring of a watch be out of 
sight there is an intermediate communication be- 
tween it and the smallest wheel, or else no useful 
motion could be performed. This reserved mysteri- 
ous way of acting upon points where there appeared 
not tiic least occasion for it, and towards persona 
who at least in right of their posts expected a more 
open treatment, was imputed to some hidden design, 
which every man conjectured to be the very thing 
he was most afraid of. Those who professed the 
height of what is called the church principle sus- 
pected that a comprehension was intended wherein 
the moderate men on both aides might be equally 
employed. Others went further, and dreaded such 
a comprehension as directly tending to bring the old 
exploded principles and persons once more into play. 
Again, some affected to be uneasy about the suc- 
cession, and seemed to think there was a view of 
introducing that person, whatever he is, who pre- 
tends to claim the crown by inheritance. Others, 
especially of late, surmised on the contrary that the 
demands of the house of Hanover were industriously 
fomented by some ii» power, without the privity of 
the or . Now, although these accusa- 

tions were too inconsistent to be all of them true, 
yet they were maliciously suffered to pass, and thereby 
took off much (A’ that popularity of which those at 
the helm stood in need to support them under the 
difficulties of a long perplexing negotiation, a daily 
addition of public debts, and an exhausted treasury. 

But the eftects of this mystical manner of proceed- 
ing did not end here : for the late dissensions be- 
tween the great men at court (which have been for 
some time past the public entertainment of every 
coffeehouse) are said to have arisen from the same 
fountain ; while on one side very great reserve, and 
certainly very great resentment on the other, if w^ 
may believe general report (for I pretend to know 
no further), have inflamed animosities to such a 
height as to make all reconcilement impracticable. 
Supposing this to be true, it may serve for a great 
lesson of humiliation to mankind, ^to behold the 
habits and passions of men, otherwise highly accom- 
pliffied, triumphing over iuterestHriendship, honour, 
and their own persffiial safety, as 'well as that of their 
country, and probably of a most gracious princess 
who had intrusted it to them. A ship’s crew quar- 
relling in a storm or while their enemies are within 
gunshot is but a faint idea of this fatal infatuation : 
of wlhch, although it be hard to say enough, some 
people may think perhaps I have already leld too 
much. 

Since this unhappy incident the desertion^ 'of 
friends annl loss of reputation have been so great. 
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that I do not see how the ministers could have con- 
tinued many weeks in their stations if their op* 
posers of all kinds had agreed about the methods by 
which they sllbuld be ruined ; and their preserva- 
tion hitherto seems to resemble his who had two 
poisons gi^en him together of cqnlrary operations. 

It may seem very impertinent in one of my level 
to point out to those who sit at tJhe hehn what course 
they oiTght %) steer. I know enough of courts to be 
sensible how mean an opinion great *=i>iinister8 have 
of moFt men's understandings ; to a degree that in 
any other science would be called the grossest pe- 
dantry. However, unless I oiler my sentiments in 
this point, all I have hitherto c,aid will be to no purpose. 

The general wishes and deidres of a people are 
perhaps more obvioas to other men than to ministers 
of state. There are two points of the highest im- 
portance wherein a very great majority of tlic king- 
dom appear perfectly hearty and unanimous. First, 
that the church of England should be preserved en- 
tire in all her rights, powers, and privileges ; all doc- 
trines relating to government discouraged which 
she condemns ; all schisms, sects, and heresies dis- 
countenanced and kept under due subjection, as far 
as consists with the lenity of our eonstitiitiun ; her 
open enemies ^en:ung whom I include at least dis- 
senters of all (Icnominations) not trusted with the 
bmollest degree of civil or military power ; and hei 
secret adversaries, under the names of Whigs, low 
church, republicans, moderation-men, and the like, 
recei\e no marks of favour from the crown but what 
they should deserve by a sincere reformation. 

Had this point been steadily pursued in all its 
parts for three years past and asserted as the avow- 
ed resolution of the court, there must probably have 
been an end of faction, which has been able over since 
with so much vigour to disturb and insult the admi- 
nistration. I know very well that some refiners 
pretend to argue for the usefulness of parties in such 
a government as oiurs j I have said something of this 
already, and have heard a great many idle wise 
topics upon the subject. But I shall uot argue that 
matter at present ; I suppose, if a man think it ne- 
cessary to play with a serpent, he will choose one 
of a kind that is least mischievous ; otherwise, al- 
though it appears to be crushed, it may have life 
enough to sting him to death. So 1 fhink it is not 
safe tampering with the present faction, at least in 
this juncture : first, because their principles and 
practices have been already very dangerous to the’ 
constitution in church and state ; secondly, because 
they are highly irritated with the loss of their power, 
full of venom and vengeance, and prepared to exe- 
cute everything that rage or malice can suggest ; but 
principally because they have jircvailcd, by misre- 
presentations and other artifices, to make the suc- 
cessor look upon them as the only persons he can 
trust : upon which account they cannot be too soon 
or too much disabled: neither will England ever 
be safe from the attempts of this wicked confederacy 
until their strength and interests shall be so far re- 
duced that for the future it shall not be in the power 
of the crow, although in conjunction with any rich 
and factious body men, to choose an ill majority 
in the house of commons. * 

One step very necessary to this great work will be 
to regulate the army, and chiefly those troops which 
in their turns have the care of her majesty's person ; 
who arc most of them fitter to guard a prince under 
a high coi^ of justice than seated on the tHionc. 

Providence has hitherto pre- 
serve her majesty, encompassed, whether sleeping 
or ^veiling, by her enemies; but since religion 
tei^es U3 that Providence ought not to b« temped, 


it is ill venturing to trust that precious life any 
longer to those^who, by their public behaviour and 
discourse, discover their impatience to see it at an 
end, that they may have liberty to be the instru- 
ments of glutting at once tho revenge of their patrons 
and their own. It should be well remembered 
what a satisfaction these gentlemen (after the ex- 
ample of their betters) were so san^ine to express 
upon the queen's last illnrise at Windsor, and what 
throa tellings they used of refusing to obey their 
general in case that illness had proved fatal. Nor 
c*o 1 think it. a want of charity to suspect that in 
such an evil day an enraged faction would be highly 
pleased with the power cf the sword, and with grea^ 
connivance leave it so long unsheathed until they 
were got rid of their most formidable adversaries. 
In the mean time it must be a very melancholy pros- 
pect, that whenever it shall please God to visit us 
with thic calamity,^ thosis who are paid to bo de- 
fenders of the civil *'pDW':V will stand ready for any 
acts of violence that a junto, composed of the 
greatest enemies to the constitution, shall think fit 
to enjoin them. 

The other point of great importance is the secu- 
rity of the protestnnt succession in the house of 
Hanover ; not from any partiality to that illustrious 
house further than as it has had the honour to min- 
gle with the blood royal of England, and is the 
nearest branch of our regal line reformed from po- 
pery. Tliis point has one advantage over the former, 
that both parties profess to desire the same blessing 
for posterity, but differ about the means of securing 
it. Whence it has come to pass that the protestant 
succession, in app,earance desire of the whole 
nation, has proved the greatest topic of slander, jea- 
lousy, suspicion, and discontent. 

I have been so curious to ask several acquaint- 
ances among the opposite party whetrier they or 
their leaders d|d really suspect there had been ever 
any design in the ministry to weaken the succession 
in favour of the p'rotender or of any other person 
whatsoever. Some of them freely answered in the 
negative ; others were of the same opmion, but added 
th#y did not know what might be done in time and 
upon further provocations ; others again seemed to 
believe the affirmative, but could never produce any 
plausible grounds for their belief. I have likewise 
been assured by a person of some consequence that 
during a very near and constant familiarity with the 
great men at court for four years past he never could 
observe, even in those hour^ of conversation where 
there is usually least restraint, that one word ever 
passed among them to show a dislike to the present 
settlement ; although they would sometimes lament 
that the false representations of theirs and the king- 
dom's enemies had made some impressions in the 
mind of the successor. As to my own circle of ac- 
quaintance, I can safely affirm that, excepting those 
who are nonjurors by profession, I have not met 
with above two persons who appeared to have any 
scruples concerning the, .present limitation of th 
crown. I therefore think it may very impartially be 
pronounced that the number of those who wish to 
see the son of the abdicated prince upon the throne 
is altogether inconsiderable. And further, 1 believe 
it will be found that there are nqne who so much 
urcad any attempt he shall imdie for tho recovery of 
his imagined rights as tlie iloman catholics of Eng- 
laifd; who love their freedom and properties too 
well to desire his entrance by a French army and a 
field of blood ; who must continue upon the same 
foot if he changes his religion, and must expect to 
be the first and greatest sufferers if he should happen 
to fail. 
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As to the person of this nominal prince, ho lies 
under all manner of disadvantages ; the vulgar ima* 
ginc him to have been a child imposed upon the 
nation by the fraudulent zeal of his parents and 
their bigoted counsellors ; Avho took special care 
against all the rules of common policy to educate 
him in their hateful superstition, sucked in with his 
milk and confirmed in his manhood, too strongly to 
be now shaken by Mr. Lesley ; and a counterfeit 
conversion will be too gross to pass upon the king- 
dom after what we liave seen and suffered from the 
like practice in his father. He is likewise said to be 
of weak intellectuals and an unsound constitution ; 
he was treated contemptibly enough by the young 
princes of France even during the war ; is noAv wholly 
neglected by that crown, and driven to live in exile 
upon a small exhibition ; he is utterly unknown in 
England, which he left in the cradle ; his fatlieris 
friends are most of them dead, th^ rest antiquated or 
poor. Six-and-twenty years have almost passed since 
the Revolution, and the bulk of those who arc now 
most in action either at court, in parliament, or 
public offices, were then boys at school or the uni- 
versities, and look upon thflt great change to have 
happened during a period of lime for winch they are 
not accountable. The logic of the highest Tories is 
now that this was the establishment they found as 
soon as they arrived at a capacity of judging ; that 
they had no hand in turning out the late king, and 
therefore had no crime to answer for if it were any ; 
that the inheritance to the crown is fixed in pursu- 
ance of laws made ever since their remembrance, by 
which all papists arc excluded, and they have no 
other rule to go by; that they will no more dispute 
king William lll.’s title fjian king William 
since they must have recourse to history for both ; 
that they have been instructed in the doctrines of 
passive obedience, non-resistance, and hereditary 
right, and find them all necessary for preserving the 
present establishment in church and state and for 
continuing the succcssioii in the house of Hanover, 
and must in their own opinion renounce all those 
doctrines by setting up any other title to the cre^vn. 
This, 1 say, socims to be the political creed of all ti'te 
high principled men I have for sonie time met with 
of forty years old and under ; which, although I do 
not pretend to justify in every part, yet I am sure it 
sets the protestant succession upon a much firmer 
foundation than all the indigested schemes of tliose 
who profess td act upon what they call Revolution 
principles. 

Neither should it perhaps be soon forgotten that, 
during the greatest licentiousness of the press, while 
the sacred character of the queen was every day in- 
sulted in factious papers and ballads, not the least 
reflecting insinuation ever appeared against the 
Hanover family, whatever occasion was ofiered to 
intemperate pens by the ifashness or indiscretion of 
one or two ministers fium thence. 

From all these considerations I must therefore lay 
it down us an incontestatd^^uth that the succesuon 
to these kingdoms in tine illustrious house of Hanover 
is as firmly secuted as the nature of the thing can 
possibly admit ; by the oaths of all those who are 
intrusted with any office, by the very principles of 
those who are termed the high church, by the gene* 
ral inclinations of the pequle, by the insignificancy of 
that person who claims it' from inheritance, and the 
little assistance he can expect either from princes 
abroad or adherents at home. 

However, since the virulent opposers of the queen 
and her administration have so fiir prevailed by their 
emissaries at the court of Hanover, and by their 
practices upon one or two ignorant unmannerly 
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messengers from thence, as to make the elector 
desire some further security, and send oyer a memo-, 
rial here to that end, the great quest^n is how to 
give reasonable satisfaction toliis highness, and (what 
is infinitely of greater consequence) at the same time 
consult the honour and safety of the queen, whoso 
quiet possession is of much more consequence to us 
of the present age than his reversion. The substance 
of his memorisA if I retain it right, is t^' desire that 
some one of hir family might live in England, with 
such a maintenance as is usual to those of tlie royal 
blood, and that certaui titles should be conferred up- 
on the rest, according to ancient custom. The 
memorial docs not specify which of the family should 
be invited to reside here ; and if it had, I believe 
however her majesty would have looked upon it as a 
cir'^umstance left to her own choice. 

Eut as all tliis is most manifestly unnecessary in 
itself, and only in compliance with the mistaken 
doubts of a presumptive heir ; so the nation would 
(to speak in the language of Mr. Steele) expect that 
her majesty should be made perfectly easy from that 
side for the future ; no more to be farmed with ap- 
prehensions of visits, or demands of writs, where 
she has not thought fit to give any invitation. The 
nation would likewise expect that there should be 
an end of all private commerce between that court 
alid the leaders of a party here ; and that his elec- 
toral Iiighness should dcclare*hiiilkelf entirely satis- 
fied w’ith all her majesty’s proceedings, her treaties 
of peace and commerce, her alliances abroad, her 
choice of ministers at home, and particularly in 
her most gracious condescensions to his request: 
that he would upon all proper occasions, and in the 
most public manner, discover his utter dislike of 
factious persons and principles, but especially of that 
party which under the pretence or shelter of his 
protection has so long disquieted the kingdom : and 
lastly, that he would acknowledge the goodness of 
the queen and justice of the nation in so fully 
securing the succession to his family. 

It is indeed a problem which I could never com* 
prebend, why the c^Urt of Hanover, who have all 
along thought themselves so perfectly secure in the 
affections, the principles, and the professions of the 
low church party, should not have endeavoured, 
according to the usual politics of princes, to gain 
ovor those who arc represented as their enemies; 
.j^ince these supposed enemies had made so many 
advances, were in possession of all the power, had 
framed the very settlement to which that illus- 
trious family owes its claim, had all of them abjured 
the pretender, were now employed in the great 
offices of state, and composed a majority in both 
houses of parliament. Not to mention that the 
queen herself, with the bulk of the landed gentry 
and common^ty throughout the kingdom, were w 
the number. This one would think might be a 
strength sufficient not only to obstruct but to bestow 
a succession : and since the presumed heir could not 
but be pcrfectiy secure of the other party, whose 
greatest avowed grievance was the pi^tended danger 
of his future rights, it must therwre ^rely have 
been worth his wbilti to have^aae at least one 
step toward cultivating a fair correspondence With 
the power in possession. Neither could those 
who are called his friends have blamed him, or 
with the least decency enter into any engagements 
for d|feating his title. 

But why might not the reasons of this proceeding 
ill the elector be directly contrary to what is bom- 
monly imaginedt Methinks I could endeavour to 
believe that his highness is th^ughly acquainted 
with both parties ; is convinced mat no true member 
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of the church of England can easily be shaken in 
#hi8 principles of loyalty, or forget the obligation 
of an oathf hy provocation:. That these are 
therefore the people he intends to rely upon, and 
keeps only fair 'with the others from a true notion 
« he has of their doctrines, which prompt them to 
forget their duty upon every motive of interest or 
ambition. If this conjecture be right, his highness 
cannot sur^but enterUdn a very higkifesteem of such 
ministers, who continue to act und$ ^he dread and 
appearance of a successor’s utmost displeasure, and 
« the threats of an enraged faction, 'whom he is sup- 
posed alone to favour, and to be guided entirely in 
his judgment of British affairs and persons by their 
' opinions. 

But to return from this digression : the presence 
of that infant prince among us could not, 1 think in 
any sort, be inconsistent wi£h the safety of the queen ; 
he 'would be in no danger of being corrupted in his 
principleSt or exposed in his person by vicious com- 
panions ; he could be at the head of no factious club^.. 
and cabals, nor be attended by a hired rabble, which 
his flatterers might represent as popularity. He 
would have none of that impatience which the frailty 
of human nature gives to expecting heirs. There 
would be no pretence for men to make their court, 
by affecting German modes and refinements in dress 
or behaviour : nor would there be any occasion 6f 
insinuating to hhn how much more his levee was 
frequented than Uie antechamber of St. James’s. 
Add to all this the advantages of being educated in 
our religion, laws, language, manners, nature of 
government, each so very different from those he 
^ would leave behind. By which likewise he might be 
highly useful to his father, if that prince should 
happen to survive her majesty. 

The late king William, who, after his marriage with 
.the lady Mary of England, could have no probable 
expectation of the crown, and very little even, of 
being a queen's husband (the duke of York having 
a young wife), was no stranger to our language or 
manners, and went often to the chapel of his princess ; 
which I observe the rather, because 1 could heartily 
wish the like disposition were in another court, and 
because it may he disagreeable to a prince to take up 
new doctrines on a sudden, or speajp to his subjects 
by an interpreter. 

An ill-natured or inquisitive man may still perhaps 
desire to press the question further, by asking what^ 
is to be done in case it should so happen that this 
malevolent working party at home has credit enough 
with the court of Hanover to continue the suspicion, 
Jealousy, and uneasiness there, against the queen and 
her ministry ; to make such demands he still insisted 
on as are by no means thought proper to be com- 
plied with { and in the mean time to stand at arms’ 
length with her majesty and in close conjunction 
with those who jpposejier. 

I take the answer lo be easy : in all contests the 
safest way is to put mose we dispute with as much 
in the wrong as we can. W^hen her majesty shall 
have offered such or the like concessions as I have 
above mciftoiis6i in order to remove those scruples 
artifi^isdly raised in the mind o^he expect^t heir, 
and 'to divide him from that faction by which he is 
supposed to have been misled, she has done as much 
as any prince can do, and more than any other 
would probably do in her case, and wijl be justified 
before God uid man whatever be the event. ^ The 
equitable part of those who now side against the 
courl will probably be more temperate ; and If a 
due ^despatch be made in placing uis civil and mili- 
^ tary po^r In the %ndwt>f suck Os wbh w4ll to the 
oonsttt^|on, It cannot be any^way for tl^ quiet or 


interest of a successor to gratify so small a faction as 
will probably then rentain at the expense of a much 
moro numerous and considerable part of his sub- 
jects. Neither do I see how the principles of such 
a party, either in religion or’^vernmeut^^will prove 
very agreeable, because I think Luther and Calvin 
seem to have differed as much as any two among 
the reformers ; and because a German prince will 
probably be suspicious of^those who think they can 
never depress the prerogative enough. 

But Supposing once fur all as far as possible that 
the elector should utterly refuse to be upon any 
terms of confidence with the present ministry and 
all others of their principles, as enemies to him and 
the succession ; nor easy with the queen herself but 
upon such conditions as will not be thought con- 
sistent with her safety and honour; and continue to 
place all his hopes and trust in the discontented 
party ; 1 tliink it^were humbly to be wished that 
'whenever the succession shall take place the alter- 
ations intended by the new prince sliould be made 
by himself, and not by his deputies ; because I am 
of opinion that the clause empowering the successor 
to appoint a latent, unlimited number, additional to 
the seven regents named in the act, went upon a 
supposition that the secret committee ^ould be of 
such whose enmitv and contrary principles disposed 
them to confound the rest. King William, whose 
title was much more controverted than that of her 
majesty’s successor can ever probably be, did for 
several years leave the administration of the kingdom 
in the hands of iords-justices during the height of a 
war, and while the abdicated prince himself was 
frequently attempfting an invasion; whence one 
might imagine that the, regents appointed by par- 
liament upon the demise of the crown would be 
able to keep the peace during an absence of a few 
weeks without any colleagues. However, 1 am 
pretty confident that the only reason why a power 
was given of choosing dormant viceroys was to take 
away all pretence of a necessity to invite over any 
of the family here during her majesty’s life. So that 
1 do not well apprehend what arguments the elector 
eftn use to insist upon both. 

To conclude : the only way of securing the con- 
stitution in church and state, and consequently this 
very protestant succession itself, wiU be by lessening 
the power of our domestic adversaries as much as 
can possibly consist with the lenity of our govern- 
ment ; and* if this he not speedily dene it will be 
easy to point where the nation is to fix the blame ; 
for we are well assured that since the account her 
majesty received of the cabals, the triumphs, the in- 
solent behavipur of the whole Action during her late 
illness at Windsor, she has been w willing to see 
them deprived of all power to do mischief as any of 
her most zealous and loyid subjects can desire. 

SOME CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE 

doNSEQUENCfiS HOPED AND 
' FEARED 

FROM THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN 

AUGUST 0, ni4.> 

Ilf order to set in a clear light what I have to say 
upon this subject, it will be convenient to examine 
the state of the nation with referee to the two con- 
tending parties ; this cannot well be done without 
some little retrospection into the five last years of 
her late majesty’s reign. 
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1 have it from unquestionable authority that the 
duchess of Marlborough’s favour began to decline 
very’ soon after the queen's accession to the throne, 
and that the earl Qodolphin’s held not much above 
two years loiter ; althoum her majesty (no ill con- 
cealer of her affections) did not think fit to deprive 
them of their power until a long time after. 

The duke of Marlborough and tlie earl of Godol- 
phin haying fallen early into tlie interests of the 
lower party for certain reasons not seasonably here 
to be mentioned (but which may deserve a place in 
the history of that reign), they made large steps that 
way upon the death of the prince of Denmark, 
taking several among the warmest leaders of that 
side into the chief employments of state. Mr. 
Harley, then secretary of state, who disliked their 
proceedings and had very near overthrown their 
whole scheme, was removed with the utmost indig- 
naeton ; and about the same time« sir Simon Har- 
court and Mr. St. John, with some others, volun- 
tarily gave up their employments. 

But the queen, who had then a great esteem for 
the person and abilities of Mr. Harley (and in pro- 
portion of the other two, although at that time not 
equally known to her), was deprived of his service 
with some regr'et ; and upon that and other motives 
well known at court, be^n to think herself hardly 
used ; and several stories ran about, whether true 
or false, that her majesty was not always treated 
with that duty she might expect. Meantime the 
church party were loud in their complaints ; sur- 
mising from the virulence of several pamphlets, from 
certain hills projected to be brought into parliament, 
from endeavours to repeal the sacrav^iental test, from 
the avowed principles and free speeches of soinq 
persons in power, and other jealousies needless to 
repeat, that ill designs were forming against the re- 
ligion established. These fears were all confirmed 
by the trial of Sacheverell, which drew the populace, 
as one man, into the party against the ministry and 
parliament. 

The ministry were very suspicious that the queen 
had still a reserve of favour for Mr. Harley, which 
appeared by a passage that happened some days^ 
after his removal ; for the earl of Godolphin’s coach 
and his happening to meet near Kensington, the 
earl, a few hours after, reproached the queen that 
she privately admitted Mr. Harley, and was not 
without some difficulty undeceived by her majesty’s 
asseverations to the contrary. ^ 

Soon after the doctor’s- trial this gentleman, by 
the queen’s command and the > intervention of Mrs. 
Masham, was brought up the back stairs, and that 
princess, spirited by the addresses from all parts, 
which showed the inclinations of her subjects to be 
very averse from the proceedings in court and par- 
liament, was resolved to break the united power of 
the Marlborough and Go^lphin families, and to 
begin tbis work by taking the disposal of employ- 
ments into her own hands; for which an opportunity 
happened by the death of '1^ earl of Essex, lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, whose employment was givCTi 
to the earl Rivers, to the great discontent of the 
duke of Marlborough, who intended it for the duke 
of Northumberland, ihen colonel of the Oxford regi- 
ment, to which the eiirl of Hertford was to succeed. 
Some time after Uie chambwlaln’s staff was disposed 
of to the duke of Shrew^ury in the absence and 
without the privity of the earl of Godblphin. The 
earl of Sundcrland’sq^emoval followed ; and lastly, 
that of the high ttoasurer himself, whosetoffice was 
put into commission^ whereof Mr. Harley (made at 
tlie same time chancellor of the exchequer) was one. 
I need say nothing of other removals, which are well 
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enough*1cnown and remembered ; let it suffice thefts 
in eighfH>r nine months* time the whole .face hf the 
court was altered, and very few friends the ^rdiei^ 
ministiy left in any great stations fhere* ■ 

I have good reason to he assured that when the . 
queen began this change she had no intentions to 
carry it so far as the church party expected, and 
have since been so impatient to see. For although 
she was a true j^f(»8or of the religion er:abUBhea, 
yet the first mpwes to this alteration did not arise 
from any dangers she apprehended to that or the^ 
government, but from a desire 'to get out of the' 
dominion of s^me who she thought had kept her 
too much and too long in pupilage. She was in her 
own nature extremely dilatory and timorous, yet 
upon some occasions positive to a great degree. 
And when she had got rid of those who had as she 
thought given her the most uneasiness, she was in- 
clined to stop and entertain a fancy of acting upon 
a moderating scheme, whence it was very difficult 
to.jremove her. >At the same time 1 must confess 
my belief that this imagination was put into her 
head, and made use of as an encouragement to begin 
that work, after which her advisers might think it 
easier to prevail with her to go as far as they thought 
fit. That these were her majesty’s dispositions in 
that conjuncture may be confirmed by many in- 
stafices. Ill the very height of the change she ap- 
peared very loth to part with two great officers of 
state of the other party, and some whose absence 
the new ministers most earnestly wished held in for 
above two years after. 

Mr. Harley, who acted as first minister before he * 
had the staff, as he was a lover of gentle measures 
and inclined to procrastination, so he could not with^ 
any decency press the queen too much against ber. 
nature, beeause it would be like running upon the - 
rock where his predecessor had split. But violent 
humours running about ito^the kingdom and the 
new parliament against the principles and persons 
of the low-church party gave this minister a very 
difficult part to play. The warm members in both 
houses, especially amoftg the commons, pressed for a 
thorough change, and so did almost all the queen’s 
new servants, especially after Mr. Harley was made 
an earl and high treasurer. He could not in good 
policy own his \^nt of power, nor fling the blame 
upon his mistress. And as too much secrecy ivas • 
0^3 of his faults, he would often upon these occa- 
sions keep his nearest friends in the dark. The 
truth is, he had likemse other views, which were 
better suited to the maxims of state in general than 
to that situation of aftairs. By leaving many em- 
ployments in the hands of the discontented party 
he fell in with the queen’s huthour ; he hoped to 


acquire the reputation of lenity ; and kept a great 
number of expectants in order, who had liberty to* 
hope while anything remainei} ^undisposed of. He 
seemed also to think, as other ministers have done, 
that, since factions are neccssaf} in such a govern- 
ment as ours, it would be prudent not altogether to 
lay the present one prostrate, lest dtiother more 
plausible and therefore not so easy %> grd)^le with 
might arise in its ste;^. 

However, it is certain that a great part of the md 
he bore was unjustly laid on him. He had no fi 
vouiites among the Whig party, whom he kept in 
upon the score of old friendship or acquaintance ; 
and he^was a greater object of their hatred than all 
the rest of the ministry together. 
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AN INQUIRY A 

INTO TIIK BKHAVIOOR OF 

TUB QWEENVS LAST MINISTRY, 

WITH RELATION TO TIIEIB QrARllKLS AMONG THEM 

REi.VKs, AND Till? Dr:siow chargud upon them 
OK ALTEHING THE SUCCESSION OP THE CROWN. 

Since thO death of the queen it was reasonable 
enough for me to conclutio that 1 had done with all 
pu()lic aifairs and speculatLons, hesidrs the aecne 
and station 1 am in have redueed iny tliouiThts into 
a narrow rompasa, and heiiii' wliolly 4*xeluded from 
any view of favour under tiie present administra- 
tion, upon that inviucitde reason of haviiu^ been 
in some dej'ree of trust and conrulencn with the 
former, I have not found the transition very dittieult 
into n private life, for which 1 uni better quaiMied 
botli by nature and education. 

The rea<lin^ of and inqniririif after news not beinj' 
one of my dlvcrsioiiH, havim^ iil\va}s disliked a rnixcil 
and jfeneral conversation, which liowever it fell to 
my lot IS now in my powi'r to avoid; and heiie^ 
plaeed by the duties of my function at a peat dis- 
tance from the seat of hushiess, 1 am altoufethcr 
ignorant of many common events vviiieh happen in 
tlie world; only from the little I know and hear it is 
inanirest that the hearts of most men arc tilled with 
doubts, fears, and jeaUmsies, or else with haired and 
ray[e to a (le^'n*e that there seems to be an etui of 
all amicahle commerce in'tweeii people of dilfereut 
parties; and what llie consequoiiees of this may be 
let those consider who have eoiitrihiited to the causes, 
vvhieh 1 thank (Jod is no eoiieeiii of mine. 

There are two ])oints vvilli reference to the con- 
duct of the late ministry much insisteii on and little 
understood by those who write or talk upon that 
subject, wlierein 1 am Hutlieieiitly qualitied to give 
Hatisfaeliun, and would gladly do it, because 1 sec 
very much weight laid upon each and most men’s 
opinions of persons iindlliings regulated aeeordingly. 

About two inuiiths hefotv tlie queer’s deatli, having 
lost all liojics of any roeoiiftlemeiit between the 
treasurer and the rest of the miiiisfry, 1 nMired into 
the country to await the issue of tiiat conlliet, which 
ended, as every one had reason to foresee, in tlie 
earl of Oxford’s disgrace, to whom ihe Und lloling- 
bruke immediately sueeeeilctl as first minister ; and 
I was told that an rariJotn tmd the Gaiter were in- 
tended for him in a fortnight, and the trciisurers 
staff against the next session of parliament, of whiidi 
I can say nothing certain, being then in Berkshire ainl 
receiving this account from some of Ins friends. But 
all these schemes became roou aI)or!ive, by the death 
of the queen, which happeiiod in three da vs after the 
earl of Oxfonl’s removal. 

• Upon this great event I took the first opportunity 
of withdrawing to my place of residence, and re- 
joiced as much ns any man for liis majesty’s quiet 
accession to the throne, to which I then thought, 
and it has since appeared indisputable, tbat the 
pence procured by the late ministry had lunong 
other goffl efVets^bePU highly instrumental. And 
1 tliaiik God I have been ever 4|jucc a loyal bumble 
spectnlor during all the changes tbat have happened, 
although it were no secret to any man of common _ 
sjigacity that his present majesty's choice of his 
servants, wdienevor he should happen to succeed, 
would be determined to those who most opposed the 
proceedings during the four last years of his prede- 
cesst'r's rojgii ; and I think there has not since hap- 
pened one paiticular of any moment which the 
ministers did not often mention at their tables as 
what they certainly expected from the dfspositiou of 


' the court at Hanover, in conjunction with the parly 
at home, which, upon all occasions, publicly disap- 
proved their proceedings, excepting only the attainder 
of tJie duke of Onnourl, which indeed neither they 
nor T, nor I believe any one person in llie three 
kingdoms, did ever pretend to foresee ; and now it is 
dune, it looks like a dream to those who consider 
the nobleness 6f Jiis birth, the great merits of his 
ancestors, and his own f his long unspotted loyalty, 
his alfahility, generosity, and sweetness of nature. 
I knevv'hiin long and well, and excepting the frailties 
of his youth, which had been for some years over, 
anti that easiness of temper which dfd sunietiines 
lead him to follovv the judginciit of those wlio had 
l>y many degrees less understanding than himself, 

1 have not conversed with a more faultless person ; 
of great justice and charity ; a true sense of religion 
without ostqiitatloii ; of undoubted valour, thoroughly 
skilled in Ills trade of a soldier ; a quick and ready 
apprehension, vvftli a good share of understanding 
and a general knowledge in men and history, al- 
though under some disadvantage by an invincibie 
modesty, wliicli liovvever could not but render him 
yet more amiable to tliosc who liad the honour and 
happiness of being thoroughly acquainted with him. 
Tiiis is a sliort imperfect character of 4hat great per- 
son. the dnkc of Ormond, who is now attainted for 
liigh treason, and therefore I shall not presume to 
olfor one syllable in his vindication upon that liead 
against the decision of a parliament. Yet this I 
think may he allowed me to believe, or at least to 
hope, that when, by the direct and repeated com- 
inaiuls of the queen his mistress, he committed those 
faults fc*: whiehjie has now forfeited his country, 
Ins titles, and his fortune, he no more conceived 
luiiiself to be acting high treason than he did when 
he was wounded and a prisoner at Laiiden for his 
sovereign king William, or when he took and bunicd 
the enemy’s jieet at Vigo. 

U])on Ibis occasion, although I am sensible it is 
an old precept of wisdom to admire at nothing in 
human life, yet I consider, at the same time, how 
easily somu men arrive at the practice of this maxim, 

the help of plain stupidity or ill nature, without 
any strain of philosophy ; and altliough the uncer- 
tainty of humsui things bo one of the most obvious 
retleetions in morality, yet such unexpected, sudden, 
and signal instances of it as have lately happened 
among us arc so much out of the usual form tliat 
a wise man may perhaps be allowed to start and look 
asidi', as at a sudden violent clap of thunder, 
which is mucli more frequent and more natural. 

Ami here I cannot but lament my own particular 
niisfortiinc, who, havdng singled out three persons 
from among the rest of mankind, on whose friend- 
ship and protection I might depend, whose conver- 
sation I most valued and chiefly confined myself to, 
should live to see them all within the compass of a 
year accused of high treason; two of them attainted 
nd in exile, and the third under his trlalf whercot 
God know's what may the issue. As my own 
‘leart was free from alMreasonable thoughts, so I did 
iltle imagine myself to be perpetually in the com- 
pany of traitors. But the fashion of this world passeth 
away. Having already said something of the duke 
of Ormond, T shall add a little toward the characters 
of the other two. It happens to very few men, in 
any age or country, to come into the world with so 
many advantsTge-s of nature and fortune as the late 
secretary Bolingbroke: rlescepdcd from the best 
families in England, heir to a great patrimonial es- 
tate, of a sound constitution, and a most graceful, 
amiable person : but all these, had they been of equal 
value, were infinitely inferior in degree to the ae- 
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romplishments of his mind, which was adorned with 
the choicest gifts that God has yet thought lit to be* 
stow upon the children of men; a strong memory, a 
clear judgment, a vast range of wit and fancy, a 
thorough comprehension, an invincible eloquence, 
with a most agreeable elocution, ile had well culti- 
vated all these talents by travel and study, the latter of 
which he seldom omitted e^en in the midst of his 
pleasures, of which he had indeed been too great anti 
criminal a pursuer ; for although he was persuaded 
to leave oil’ iiitcinperancc in wine, which he did for 
some time to such a degree that he seemed rather 
abstemious, yet he was said to allow himself other 
liberties, which can by no means be. reconciled to 
religion or morals, ^vhereof 1 have reason to believe 
he began to be sensible. Hut he was fond of mixing 
pleasure and business, and of being esteemed excel- 
lent at both ; upon which account he had a great 
respect for the characters of Alc^iiades and Petro- 
iiius, especially the latter, whom he would be gladly 
thought to resemble. His detractors charged him 
with some degree, of affectation, and perhaps nut 
altogether without grounds ; since it was hardly 
possible for a young man, with half the business of 
tlic nation U])on him and the applause of the whole, 
to escape some tincture of that infirmity. He had 
been early bred to business, was a most artful nego- 
tiator, and perfectly understood foreign affairs. But 
what 1 have often wondered at in a man of his 
tpmpcr was his prodigious application whenever he 
thought it necessary ; for he would plod whole days 
and nights like the lowest clerk in an olKce. His 
talent of speaking in public, for Avhich he was so very 
much celebrated, I know nofhii g of except from 
the informations of others; but understanding m(;ri 
of both parties have assured me that, in this point, 
in their memory and judgment, he was never equalled. 

The earl of Oxford is a person of as much virtue 
as can possibly consist with the love o^ power; and 
liis lo\e of power is no greater than what is common 
to men of liis superior capacities ; neither did any 
man ever appear to value it less after he had ob- 
tained it or exert it W'ith more moilcration. He is 
the only instanec that ever fell within my momoiy 
or observation of a person passing from a private 
life, through the several stages of greatnesa, without 
any jierccnable iinprcssiou upon his temper or be- 
haviour. As his own birth was illustrious, being 
descL'iidcd from the heirs general of the Veres and 
the Mortimers, so he seemed to value that accidental 
advantage in himself and others more than it could 
pretend to deserve. He abounded in good nature 
and good humour, although subject to passion, as I 
have heard it affirmed by others and owned by him- 
self; which, however, he kept under the strictest go- 
vernment, till toward the end of his ministry, when 
he began to grow soured and to suspect his friends, 
and perhaps thought it not worth his pains to man- 
age any longer. He was a great favourer of men of 
wit and learning, particularly the former, whom he 
caressed without distiiictioMiof party, and could not 
endure to think that any of them should be his ene- 
mies : and it was his good fortune that none of them 
ever appeared to bo so ; at least if one may judge by 
the libels and pamphlets published against him, 
which he frequently read by way of amusement, 
with a most unaffected indifference : neither do I 
remember ever to have endangered his good opinion 
so much as by appearing uneasy wblln the dealers 
in that kind of writing first began to pour out their 
scurrilities against me; which he thought was a 
weakness altogether inexcusable in a man of virtue 
and liberal education. He had the greatest variety 
of knowledge that 1 have anywhere met \vith» was 
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a perfect master of tho learned langua^, and well 
skilled in divinity. Ho had a prodigious memory 
and A most exact judgment. In drawing up any 
state-paper, no tnaii had moro proper thoughts, or 
j put them in so strong and clear a light* Although 
■ his style were not always correct, which, however, 
he knc,||ir how to mend, yet often to save time he 
would leave the smaller alterations to others. I have 
heard that he spoke but seldom in parlu inent, and 
then rather with art than eloquence ; but no man 
equalled him in the knowledge of our constitution ; 
the reputation whereof made him be chosen speaker 
to three successive parliaments, which office I have 
often heard his enemies allow him to have executed 
with universal applause ; his sagacity was such that 
I could produce very amazing instances of it, if thej 
were not unseasoiiulde. In all difficulties he imine- 
dirtely found the true point that was to be pursued, 
and adhered to it: and one or two others in the 
ministry have confessed \ery often to me that, after 
having condemned his opinion, they found him in 
the right and thcinselves in the wrong. He was 
utterly u stranger to fear; and consequently had a 
presence of mind upon all emcrgoiicics. His liber- 
ality and contempt of money were such that he al- 
most ruined his (‘slate ^vhile he was in einploymciit ; 
}et his avarice for tlie juililic was so great, that it 
nt^ither consisted with the present con uptions of the 
age nor thtj circumstances of ttie time. lie W'as sel- 
dom mistaken in his Judgment of men, and therefiire 
not apt to change a good or ill opinion by the repre- 
sentation of others, except toward the end of his 
iniiiistrj. He was aifable and courteous, extremely 
easy and agreeable in conversation, ami altogethi'r 
disengaged; regular in his life, with grout appear- 
ance of piety, nor ever guilty of any expressions ‘ 
tliat could possibly lend to what was imleeent or 
profaim. 11 is imperfect ions were at least us obvious, 
although not so jiuim>rou9, as Ins virtues. Ile had 
an air of secrcM'y in his manner and cuuntenanee by 
no means propur for a great minister, because it 
warns all men lO prepare against it. He ofleii gave 
no answer at all, aiul'*\ery seldom a direct one : and 
1 ratlier blame this ruservedneii|s of temper, because 
I h:ne known a very (iiiferent practice succeed inuch 
belter : of which, among others, the late earl of Sun- 
derland and the presont lord Somers, persons of 
great abilities, are remarkable instances ; who used 
to talk ill so frank a manner that they seemed to 
discover the bottom of their hearts, and by that ap- 
pearance of confidence would easily unlock the 
breasts of others. But the earl of Oxford pleads, in 
excuse of this charge, that he has seldom or never 
coniniuiiicatcd anything which was of importance to 
be concealed wherein he has not been (Jccci\cd by 
the vanity, treachery, or indiscretion of those he dig. 
covered it to. Another of his imperfections, uiiiver <4 
sally known and complaini'd of, was procrastination 
or dc'h^ : which w'os, doubtless, natural to him, al- 
thougnhe often bore the blame without the guilt, 
and when the remedy was not in his power ; for 
never were prince and minister better matched than 
his sovereign and he upon that article ; ntd, there- 
fore, in the disposal of employrffcnts, wherein the 
queen was very absolute, a year would often pass 
before they could come to a determination. I re- 
member he was likewise heavily charged with tlie 
common court vice of promising very liberally and 
scldoqjji performing; of which, although I cannot al- 
togc'tlier acipiit him, yet I am confident his intentions 
w'erc generally better tliun his disappointed solicitors 
would believe. It may be likewise said of him that 
he certainly did not value, or did not understand, 
the art o)^ tjbquLring friends ; having made very few 
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during the time of his power, and contracted a great 
number of eucrnicH, Some of us used to obsorve 
that those he talked well of or sufferecl to be 

often near him were not in a Riiuatioii of much advan- 
tage ; arul that his mentioning others with contempt or 
dislike was no hinderance at all to their preferment. 
I have dwelt the longer upon this great mail’s rha- 
racier because I have observed it so often mistaken 
by the wiJ'iB rcasoners of both ])artics : besides, 
having had the honour for almost four ^ears of a 
nearer acquaintance with him than usually happens 
to men of my hivel, and this without the least mer- 
cenary obligation, 1 thought it lay in my power, as I 
am sure it is in my will, to represent him to the 
world with impnrtialitv and truth. 

Having often considi'ied the qualities .aii<l dispo- 
sitions of these two ministers, 1 urn at a loss to think 
how it should eonic to jiass that rncii of exalt _*»l 
abilities when the) are called to public alfairs are 
generally drawn into iiiconvenieiiccs and misfor- 
tunes, which others of ordinary talents avidil ; 
whereof there a])pear so many exanii)l('s, both :ni- 
cient and modern, and of our own as well as other 
countries. I cannot think tliis to have been alto- 
gether the cH’eet of envy, as it is nsnall} imputed in 
the case of Themistoelcs, Aristidi-s, Seij)io, and 
others; and of sir Waller Raleigh, the earls of Cla- 
rendon ami Strafford, here iu England. Bui 1 loo*k 
upon it that (iod, infemling tlu* government of a 
nation in the several hraiiehes and subordinations of 
power, has made the seioiice of governing sutlieieritly 
obvious to common capaeities : otherwise the world 
would be left in a desolate condition, if great aifairs 
did always require a great genius, wiiereof the most 
fruitful age will hardly jiroduee above tiiree or four 
in a nation ; among which, princes, who of all other 
mortals are thow'orst edmaiteil, have twenty millions 
to one against them that tliey shall not ho of the num- 
ber ; and proportionable odds, for the same reanuis, 
are against every one of noble birth or great estates. 

Accordingly vve tiud that the dullest nations, an- 
cient and modern, have not waiiletf good rules of 
policy or persons (lualillod for tfdiniiiistnition. But 
I take the infelicity of such extraordinary men to 
have been caused by their neglect of common forms, 
together with the contempt of little helps and little 
hinderaiices ; whieh is made h} H Abbes the deliui- 
tion of inagnnniinity : and this contempt, as it cer- 
tainly displeases the peojile in general, so it give^ 
offence to all with whom such ministers have to 
tleal : for I never yet knew a minister who was not 
earnestly desirous to have it thought that the art of 
governineiit was a most profound science ; whereas, 
it requires no more in reality than diligence, ho- 
nesty, and a moderate share of plain natural sense. 
And, therefore, men thus c;u.alitied ina) very reason- 
ably and justly think that the business of the world 
is best brought about by regularity and forms 
wherein themselves excel. For I have frecj^ently 
observed more causes of discontent arise from the 
priictice of some refined ministers to net in common 
business out of the common road, than from all the 
usual topfSs o^displeasure against men in power. 
It is the same tliiug in othe^ scenes of life and 
among all societies or communities ; where no men 
are better trusted, or have more success in business, 
than those who, with some honesty and a moderate 
portion of understanding, are strict observers of 
time, place, and method ; and, «»n the cotitraD% no- 
thing is more apt to expose men to the censure and 
obloquy of their colleages and the public than a 
contempt or neglect of these circumstances, however 
attended with a superior genius and an equal desire 
of doing good : whid^bas made me sometimes say 


to a ^cat person of this latter character that a small 
infusion of the alderman was necessary to those who 
are employed in public affairs. Upon this occasiiTi 
1 ciiiiuot forget a very trifjing instance, that, one day 
observing the same person to divide a sheet of paper 
w'ith a penknife, the sharpness of tlie instrument 
occasioned its moving so irregularly and crooked 
that he spoiled the whole sheet ; whereupon 1 ad- 
vised him to lake cxamj4e by bis clerks, who per- 
formed that operation much better with a blunt 
piece of ivory, which directed by a little strength 
and a steady hand never failed to go right. 

But to rctuni from this long digression ; about a 
fortnight .after the queen’s death I came to my place 
of roKiilcnce, where I was immediately attacked with 
heat enough by several of my acquaintance of both 
parties, and soon learned that what they objected 
was the gc'ueral sense of the rest. Those of the 
church side made ,nie a thous.and reproaches upon 
the slowness and inactivity of iny friends, upon 
their foolish quarrels v\ilh each other for no visible 
cause, and tlicrebj sacrificing the interests^ of the 
church ami kingdom to their private piques ; and 
that tlioy had neglected to cultivate the fa\our and 
good opinion of tlie court at Hanover. But the 
weight of these gentlenien’s disploasiird*fell upon the 
caii of Oxford : “ That he had acted a trimming 
part; was never thoroughly in the interest of the 
church, but lield Rep.avato commerce with the ad- 
verse part) : that, either from his negligence, pro- 
cnistiuatiiig nature, or some sinister end, he had let 
slip many opportunities of strengthening the church's 
friends ; that he undertook more business than lie 
was equtil to, alfipcted a monopoly of power, and 
vvpnld eoneert nothing with the rest of the minis- 
ters.” Many facts were likewise mentioned which 
it may not now be very prudent to repeat : I shall 
only lake notice of one relating to Ireland, where 
he kept four kislioprics undisposed of, though often 
and most oarnestl) pressed to have them filled ; by 
which omission the church interest of that kingdom 
in the liousc of lords is in danger of being irrecover- 
ably lost. 

• Those who discoursed w ith me after this manner 
did at the same time utterly renounce all regard for 
the preteinler; and Tneiitioiied with pleasure the 
glorious opportunity then in his majest)’s hands of 
putting an end to party dislinclions for the time to 
come ; and the only apprehension that seemed to 
give them .any uneasiness was lest the zeal of the 
])arty in power might not perhaps represent their 
lojalt) with advantage. 

On the other side, the gainers and men in hopes 
by the queen’s death talked with groat freedom in a 
very <litt‘ereiit style : they all directly asserted “ That 
the whole late ministry were fully determined to 
bring in the pretender,” although they would some- 
times a little liemur upon the earl of Oxford; and 
by a more modern amendment they charged the 
same accusation without any reserve upon the late 
queen herself. “ That 9f lier majesty had died but 
a month l.ater, our ruin would have been inevitable.” 
But in that juncture it happened (to use their own 
term, which I could never prevail with them to ex- 
plain) things were not ripe. “ That this accusation 
• would in a short time infa|Ubly be proved as clear as 
the sun at noonday to nil the world.” And the 
consequences naturally following from these posi- 
tions were, **'That the leaders ought to lose their 
heads, and all their abettors be utterly stripped of 
power and favour.” 

These being the sentiments and iliscoursesof both 
parties, tending to load the late ininUtry with faults 
of a very’ different nature, it may perhr* ps be eitliei 
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of some use or satisfaction to examine those two 
jioints ; that is to say, first, how far tliese ministers 
me aiihwerable to their friends for llieir neglect, mis- 
uiiiiiagcmcat, and mutual dissensions; and secondly, 
with what justice they are accused by their enemies 
for endeavouring to alter the succession of the 
crown in favour of the pretender. 

It is true, indeed, 1 have occasionally done this 
aheady in two several treatises, of which the one is 
a history,-' ami the other memoirs** of particular 
facts, but neither of them fit to see tlie light at jirc- 
seiit, becarse tlioy abound with characters freely 
drawn and many of them not very amiable, and 
therefore inb-uded only for the instructing of the 
next age and cstablisliing the reputation of those 
who h ue been useful to their country in the present. 
At tliesarne time I tahe this opportuiiily ol assuring 
those- who may liappen some y.-irs hence to read the 
history I heue written, that the blackest efiaractcrs 
to be met with in it wen* Jiot drann with the least 
mixture of maliee or ill-will, but merely to expose 
the odiousiiess of vice; for 1 ha\e always held it as 
a maxim that ill men an- ])laced bejond the reach of 
ail historian, who indeetl has it iii his ])ower to re- 
w.ird virtue hut not to punish vice ; liecaiise I iievi-r 
jet saw a prolligate person wlio sei-med to have llie 
least regard in wliat manner liis name slioiild lie 
ti.iiismilted to pe.steritv ; and 1 knew a certain lord 
[earl of Wliarion], not long since dead, v\ ho I am verj 
eojithlciit Would not have disposed of one single shil- 
ling to have had it in liis choice whether lie should 
be representevl to future ages as an Atticus or a 
Catiline. 

However, being firmly resolved, for very material 
n-.isons, to avoid giving the least ofieiice to a*ij 
pill ty or person in power, 1 shall Imielv set down 
some facts and cirenmstanees during the four last 
jejirs of ipieeii Anne's reign which at present are 
little kmuMi ; and vvliorebj those of the cliurcli- 
p.irtv who object ag;»inst the unsteadiness, neglect, 
.irid want of eoncert iu the late ministry, maj better 
ac«-onnt for tlieir fiiulls. AIosl of those facta lean 
hear witness of mv self and have received the rest 
from suflicient authority. 

It is most certain that when the queen first began 
to change her servants it vviis not from a dislike of 
things but of persons, ami those persons were a verv 
fiinall number. To be more piirticular would be 
incffivre jKr ifjnes. It was the issue of Dr, Saeheve- 
rell’s trial that eneouraged her to proceed so fur; 
and several of the low-chiireli party, knowing tiiat | 
her displeasure went no further 1h:iu against me | 
single family, did not appear to dislike wliat was 
done ; of which I could give some extraordinary in- 
slances. Rut that famous trial had raised such a 
spirit in the nation against the parliament that her 
majesty thought it necessary to dissolve tliem, which 
1 am confident she did not at first intend. lT])on 
Ibis resolution, delivered by the queen in council in a 
more determinate manner than was usual with her, 
as 1 was particularly infor/hed by my lord SomeiN, 
then jiresideiit, some who were willing to sacri- 
fice one or two persons would not sacrifice their 
cause, but immediately flew off, and the great officers 
of the court and kingdoiii began to resign their em- 
ployments, which the qu'*en suffered most of them 
to do with the utmost reg:*et, and which tho-e who 
knew her best thought to be real, especially lord 
Somers and lord Cowper, for whom she had as great 
a personal regard and esteem as her nature was capa- 
ble of admitting, particularly for the former. The 
new parliamcut was called during that ferment in 
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the nation, and a great innjority of the church-party 
was returned without the least assistance from the 
court: whether to gain a reputation df impartiality 
where they were secure, or, as Mr. Harley's de- 
tractors would have it (who was then minister), 
from a refinement of his poliiics, not to suffer upon 
the account of I know not what wise reasons too 
great an inequality in the balance. 

When the parliament met they soon llf'gan to dis- 
cover more zeal than the queen expected or desired. 
She had entertained the notion of forming a mode- 
rate or comprehensive scheme, which she maiiitaincd 
with great firmness, nor w'ould ever depart from im- 
ti. half a year before her death; but this neither the 
house of commoiw nor the kingdom iu general were 
then at all inclined to admit, w fiat ever tliey may have 
been in any juncture since; several country niem- 
beis, to almost a third part of the house, began im- 
mediately to form theniKolves into a body under a 
fantastic name of the October Club. These daily 
pressed the ministry for a thorough change in ein- 
plojnients, and were not put off without jealousy 
and discontent. 1 renicinber it was then commonly 
understood and expected that when the session 
eiid(‘d a general removal would be made; hut it 
happi-iierl otlienvise, for not only few or none were 
iyriied out, hut much deliberation was used in sup- 
plying coiumuu vacaneies by^death. Tfiis maniiiu* 
of pi-oceeding in a jiriine minister, I confess, appear- 
ed to rue wholly nnaceountable and without e.xam- 
])le; and 1 was little satisfied with the solution 1 
iiuil heard and jiartly knew, “ That he acted thus to 
keep lueii at his devotion by letting cxi»eetalioa lie 
in (-oininoii for I found the effeet did not answer, 
and that in the mean lime he led so uueiiHy a life, 
by solieitations and pursuits, as no man would en- 
dure who had a reriu‘dy at hand. About the bt-gin- 
niiig of his ministry I did, at the rc-quest of several 
eousiderahle persons, lake the liberty of representing 
this matter to him. His -answer was shmi and 
eold : 'fhat he hoped his friends would trust him ; 
that he heartily wislj^ed none but those who loved 
the church and queen were emplojed; but that 
.all things could not be done bn a sudden." 1 have 
reason to believe that his nearest neqiiaintancc were 
then vvholly at 'i loss what to think of his cundiict. 
He was forced lo preserve the opinion of power, 
without vvliieh he eouUl not act, while iu reality he 
had little <»r none ; and, besides, lie thought it be- 
came him to take the burden of reproacli upon liiin- 
self rather than lay it upon the queen bis mistress, 
who was grown very jiosilive, slow, ami suspicious, 
and from the opinion of having been formerly too 
mueli dirccled fi-U into the other extreme and be- 
came difficult to be advised. So that few miiiisterH 
had ever perhaps a harder game to play, between the 
jealousy niid discontents of his friends on one sid^ 
and tin* management of the queen’s temper on tho 
other.;^ 

There eoiild hardly be a firmer friendship in ap- 
pearance than what I obsi-rved between those three 
great men wlio were Ibt-ii chiefly trusty ; I mean 
the lords Oxford, Bolingbroke, lyid^larcourt. 1 re- 
member, in the inf;»cy of their power, being at the 
table of the first, where they were all met, I could 
not forbear taking notice of the great afiection they 
bore to each other ; and said, ** I would venture to 
prophesy that, however inconstant our court had 
hithivto been, their ministry would certainly last, 
for they had the church, the crown, and the people 
entirely ou their side : then it happened that the 
public good and their private interest had the same 
bottoms wjj^ic-b is a piece of good fortune that does 
not always fall to the share ^f men in power. But 
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principally because T observed they heartily loved 
one another, and I did not see how their kind- 
ness could disturbed by competition, since 
each of them seemed contented with his own dis- 
trict; so that, notwithstanding the old maxim which 
pronounces court friendships to be of no long dura- 
tion, I was confident theirs would last as long as 
their lives.’* But it seems the inventor of that 
maxim haiifcned to be a little wiser than T, who 
lived to see tiiis friendship first degenerate into in- 
difference and suspicion, and thence corrupt into 
the greatest animosity and hatred, contrary to all 
appearances ami much to the discredit of me and 
my sagacity. By what degrees and from what 
causes their dissensions grew I shall, as far as it may- 
be safe ami convenient, very impartially relate. 

When Mr. Harley was stabbed by Guiscard, the 
writer of a weekly paper called the Examinjr, 
taking occasion to reflect on that accident, happened 
to let fall an idle circumstance, I know not upon 
Avhat grounds, “ 'I'hat the French assassin confessed 
he at first intended to have murdered Mr* secretary 
St. John ; who sitting at too gi*cat a distance ho 
was forced to vent his rage on the other.” 'Whether 
the secretary had been thus informed or Avas con- 
tent that othei-a should believe it, I never yet could 
learn : but nothing could be more unfortunate thaji 
the tendency of sueh g report, w'hich by a very un- 
fair decision derived the whole merit of tliat accident 
to Mr. St. John, and left Mr. Harley nothing but 
the danger and the pain : of both which, although 
he bad a sufliciciit share Chis pliyHiciaiis being often 
under appreheiiNions for his life), yet I am eoiitidcnt 
the time of his illiieKs was a period of more quiet 
and ease than he ever enjoyed (liaing the rest of Ids 
administration. This report was not unresonted by 
Mr. Harley’s friends; and the rather because the 
fact was directly otherwise, as it soon appeared by 
Giiiscard’s confession. 

While that minister lay ill of his wound and his 
life ill question, the weight of business fell in some 
nieasiiro upon the secretary, who was not without 
ambition; which I confess I*li:ive seldom found 
among the wants of great men ; and it -was con- 
ceived that he had aln'ady entertained the thoiiglits 
of being at the head of ailaii-s in rase Mr. Harley 
should die ; although at the same I'ime I must do 
justice to Mr. St. Jolin, by repeating w hat he said 
to me witli great appearanee of eoncerii (and he 
was but an ill dissembler), “That if Mr. Hailey’s 
accident should prove fatal it would be an iiiep.ar- 
able loss : that ns things then stemd, his life w.as 
absolutely necessary : that as to himself he >vas not 
master of the scheiiic by which they were to pro- 
ceed, nor had credit enough with the queen ; neither 
did he see how it would be possible for them in 
itteh a case to wnde through the dillieiiltics they 
were then under.” HoAvcver, not to he over parti- 
cular in so nice a point, thus much is certain, that 
some things happened during 31r. Harley's confine- 
ment which bred a coldness and jealousy between 
those two^ great men, and these, increasing by 
many su^equeAt accidents, could never be re- 
moied. » 

Upon Mr. Harley’s recovery, which was soon fol- 
lowed by his promotion to an earldom and the trea- 
surer’s staff, he was earnestly pressed to go on with 
the change of employments, for which his friends 
and the kingdom were very impatient ; triievin, 1 
am confident he was not unwilling to comply, if a 
new incident had not put further difficulties in his 
way. The queen having thought fit to take the key 
from the duchess of Marlborough, it was^ after some 
time given to another great lady» wholly in the in- 


terest of the opposite party; who by a most ob- 
sequious behaviour, of wdiich she is a perfect 
mistress, and the privileges of her place, which gave 
her continual access, quickly won so far upon the 
affections of her majesty, that she had more personal 
credit than all the queen’s servants put together. Oi 
this lady’s character and story, having spoken so 
much in other papers which may one day see Ihc 
light, 1 shall only observe that, as soon as she was 
fixed in her station, the queen, following the course 
of her ow'ii nature, grew daily much more difficult 
and micoinplying. Some iveak endcayours were 
indeed used to divert her majesty from this choice ; 
but she continued steady, and pleaded “ That, if she 
might not have liberty to choose her own servants, 
she could not see what advantage she had gotten by 
the cliange of her ministry and so little was her 
heart set upon ivhat they call a higli-ehurch or Tory 
administration, that several employments in court 
and country and a great majority in all commissions 
remained in the hands of those who most opposed 
the present proceedings ; nor do I remcnil^r that 
any removal of consequence was made till the wintci 
following, when the earl of Nottingham was pleased 
to prepare and offer a vote in the house of lords 
agai'ist any peace wdiile Spain continued in the 
hands of the Bourbon family. Of this vote the 
ministers had early notice ; and by casting up the 
immhers conchided they should have a inajorily ol 
ten to overthrow it. Tlie queen was desired and 
promised to speak to a certain lord who was looked 
upon as dubious. That lord attended accordingly ; 
but heard not a word of the matter from her ma- 
jesty, although slift afterward owned it was not for 
wfwit of remembering, but from perfect indifference. 
Tlic treasurer, w’ho trusted to promises, and reckone<l 
that others would trust to his, was by a most un- 
seasonable piece of parsimony grossly deceived, and 
the vote carriul against the court. The queen hail 
the curiosity to be present at the debate; and ap- 
peared so little displeased at the event, or against 
those from whom she might have expected more 
compliance, that a poison in high station among her 
domestics, who that day in her presence had shown 
his utmost eloquence (such as it Avas) against the 
ministers, received a particular mark of distiiietion 
and favour, which by his post he could not pretend 
to ; and was not removed from her senice hut Avith 
exceeding difficulty many montlis after. And it is 
certain that this vote could not have been carried if 
some jicrsons very near her majesty had not given 
Hh'iurances Avhere they were proper th.it it Avould be 
acceptable to the queen; Avhich her bchaA'iour 
seemed to confirm. 

But when the consequences of this vote were 
calmly represented to her— That the limitation 
specified therein had wholly tied up her hands, in 
rase the recovery of Spain should be found impos* 
Bible, as it was frequently alloAA’ed and owned by 
many principal leaders of the opposite party, and 
liad hitherto been vainly %iideavoured either by treaty 
or war: that tin* kingdom Avas not in a condition 
to bear any longer its burden and charge, especially 
Avith annual additions : that other expedients might 
possibly be found for preA'enting France and Spain 
from being united under .the same king, according 
to the intent and letter o^the grand alliance : that 
the design of this vote was to put her majesty under 
the necessity of dissolving the parliament, beginning 
all things anew, and placing the administration in 
the hands of those whom she had thought fit to lay 
aside ; and this by sacrificing her present servants 
to the rage and Aengcance of the former;” with 
many other obvious considerations not very proper 
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lit this time to be repeated — her mryesty, who was 
earnestly bent upon j^i\ ing peace to her people, con- 
sented to fall upon the sole cxpoclieiit that her own 
coldness or the treasurer’s thii ft and want or con- 
tempt of artifice had left her, which was, to create a 
number of peers suflieieiit to turn the balance in 
the liouso of lords. I confess that, in my history of 
those times, where this matter amon^ others is 
treated with a great deal more lihert}, and conse- 
quently very untit for present perusal, I Inue re- 
fined so far as to conjecture that if this were the 
treasurer’s counsel ho might possibly have given it 
upon some further views than that of avoiding the 
consequences of iny lord Nottingham’s vote. And 
what those were I suppose 1 may otfer without of- 
fence. It is known enough that, from the time of 
the Revolution to the period I am now speaking of, 
the favour of the court was almost perpetually turned 
toward those who in the party terfn are called Whigs, 
or the low-church; and this was a space of above 20 
jears, wherein great additions wore made to the 
peerage, and the bishops’ bench almost whollj re- 
newed. lint tlie majoiity of landed men still re- 
taining the old church principles in religion and go- 
veriinieiit, n.otwitlislanding all endeavours to con- 
vert them, the late king was undei inaii> insuperable 
difiicullies during the course of Ins reign ; elertions 
seldom succeeding so well as to leave tlie eouit side 
without strenuous opjiositi^m, sullicient to erirry 
many points against him which he had much at 
heart. Upon the late queen’s succeeding to the 
crown, lliocliureh piirt>, who seenieil to liave grown 
more numcious under all diseouragmuents, began 
to conceive hopes that her inajeslj, vvlio had alwajs 
professed to favour tlieir principles, would make fi!»e 
of their service. And indeetl upon tliat foot things 
stood for some time ; but a new w'ar being resolved 
on, three persons'^ wlio had most credit with her 
ni.ijest}, and who wen; then looked upon to be at 
least as high principled ns could ])ossihly consist 
with the protcbtanl succession, having consulted 
their fiicnds, began to coms'ive that the militur} 
spiiit was much more vigorous in the other part.v, 
who appealed iiioie keen against France, more saii- 
giiine upon the power and wealth of England, and 
better versetl in the arts of finding out funds to 
which they had been so long used, 'riiere were 
some otiier motives for tliis transition of the niiiiis- 
lers at that time, which are more proper for the 
history above mentioned, where they are faithfully 
recorded. Rut thus the queen was bi ought to 
goveiii by wliat liiey call a low-clnircli miiiistrv, 
wliiidi continued for several jears; till at length 
grown weary of the war, although carried on with 
real glorj and success, and the nation rising into a 
ame (vvhetlicr justly- or not) upon the trial of Dr. 
Saclieverell, vvhicli in effect vvas a gcneial muster 
of both parties, her majesty, following her own in- 
clinations and those of hcr’jieojjle, resolved to make 
bome changes in tlie minij^r} and take Mr. Harley 
into her councils. This vvas brouglit about, as the 
charge against tliat minister sajs, by the basest in- 
siiiuatioiis ; upon which, being a determination of 
parliament, 1 sliall not dispute ; although I confess 
to have received a very different account of that 
matter from a most excellent lady,** upon whose ve- 
racity I entirely depend ; and who being then in 
chief confidence with her mistress, must needs know 
a particular fact wherein she was immediately con- 
cerned and trusted better than any one man or 

* The duke of Marlborough aud the earls of Godolphin and 
Kiiiiderland. > 

** There can be no doubt that Mrs. Masham was the conduc* 
fresa of the whole intrigue. 
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number of men, except the majority of a house of 
commons. 

When the new parliament met, vyiose eleetioiiB 
were left entirely to the people, witn\)ut tlie least 
iufiuence from the court, it plainly appeared how 
far the church party in the nation outnumbered the 
other, ami especially in tlic several counties. But 
in the house of lords, even after some management, 
there vvas but a weak and craxy majority ; nor even 
could this have been expected if several great lords, 
who were ahva} s repnteil of the other party, had not 
only complied but been highly instrumental in the 
change; as tiie dukes of Shrewsbury and Argyle, 
the earls of l*etei‘borough, Rivers, and some otliers, 
W'ho certainly came into the queen’s measures upon 
other motives than that of iiarty. Now since the 
government of England cannot go on while the two 
houses of parliament are in oppusiliun to eacli other, 
and tliat the people, whenever thc,v acted freeiy, 
vvoidd infallibly return a majority of chureh-mcii, 
one of these two things was of necessity to be done ; 
either first to dissolve that parliament and call an- 
other of the W'hig stamp, by force of a prodigious 
expense, vvliieh would be neither decent nor safe, 
and perliaps at that time hardly feasible, or else to 
turn the balance in the house of loids ; wliicli, afier 
(Jie success of lord Nottingham’s vote, was not other- 
wise to he dune tiian h} creating a siitficieiit number 
of peers, in order at oiiee to make the queen and 
her people easj upon tliat article for tlie rest of her 
reign. And this i should he willing to think was 
the treasurer’s ineiuiiiig vvlion he advised those ad- 
vancements, which, however, 1 coufcHS I did very 
much dislike. 

Rut if after all I have said my conjecture should 
hajipen to be wrong, >et 1 do not see how the treu- 
suier can justly be blamed for preserving his cause, 
hiH frinids, and himself, from unavoidable ruin by 
an expedient allowed on all hands to he lawful. 
Perhaps lie vvas brought under that necessity b> the 
waul of proper management ; but vvlien that neces- 
siij appeariMl he could not act olliorvvisc without 
unravelling wliatever lead been done, which, in the 
language of those times, would have been called de- 
Jiveniig the queen and kingdom hack into tliu liands 
of a taction tnej had so lately got rid of. And I 
believe no minister of any party would, in his cir- 
ciimstaiici's, liavc scruplcfl to take the same step 
when the bumina rurum vvas at stake. 

Although the queen vvas brought intrt this mea- 
sure by no other motive Ilian her eaiiiesl desire of a 
lieacc, }ct tlie treasurer’s friends began to press him 
anew for further changes in employments, concluding 
from what vvas past that his credit was great enough 
to compass whatever he pleased. Rut this proved 
to he ill reasoning, for the qiioeri had no dislike at 
all to thc3 other party (whatever personal piques she 
might bear to some among them) further than as 
she conceived they were bent upon cuntiiiiiing the 
war, to which her majest} resolved to put as speedy 
ail end as slie could with lionour and safety to her 
kingdoms, and therefore fell with readiness enough 
into the methods proposed to h^r iV ad^fincitig that 
great work. Riil »i dispensing her favours she was 
extremely cautious and slow, and, after the usual 
mistake of those who tliink they have been often 
imposed on, became so very suspicious that she 
overshot the mark and erred in the other extreme. 
WliAi a person happened to be recommended as 
useful for her service or proper to be obliged, per- 
haps after a long delay she would consent ; but il 
the treasurer olfeTed at the same time a warrant or 
otiicr inst^ment to l;er, already prepared in order 
to be signed^ because he presumed to reckon upon 
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her coBBcnt beforehand, she would not, and thus 
the affair would aometimes lie for several months 
together, alti^ugh the thing were ever ho reasonable, 
or even although the public suffered by the delay. So 
that tliis minister had no other remedy but to let her 
inujesty take her own time, which never failed to he 
the very longest that the nature of the thing could 
suffer her to defer it. 

When tiiis promotion was made, Mr. secretary St. 
John, whose merits and pretensions as things then 
stood were fur superior to any, was purposely left 
out, because the court had need of his great abilities 
the following session in the Kouhc of commons ; and 
the peace being then upon the anvil, he was best able 
to explain and justify the several steps toward it, 
which he according!} did with invincible reason and 
universal applause. When the session was over the 
queen thought fit to give him a title, and that •he 
might not lose his rank created him \iscoui)t. There 
had been an earldom in his nuiiic and family lately 
extinct, though a barony fell to a collateral branch 
in the person of an infant, and the secretary, being 
of the same house, expected and desired the same 
degree. For he reasoned ** that making him a vis- 
count would be hut rigorous justice ; and he hoped 
he might pretend to some mark of favour.** But 
the queen could not be prevailed with, because, to 
say the truth, he was not much at that time in her 
good graces, some women about the court having 
infused an opinion into her that he was nut so regu- 
lar in his life as he ought to be. The secretary laid 
the whole blame of tliis disuppoiiitmeiit upon the 
earl of Oxford, and freely told me that he would 
never depend upon the earl’s friendship as long as 
he lived, nor have any further commerce v\ith him 
than what was necessary for carrying on the public 
ser\ ice. And although I have good reason to be 
assured that the troa^^urer was wholly innocent in 
this }K)int, as both himself and lady Mashain then 
protested to me, yet my lord BoUngbroke thought 
the appearances were so strong that 1 was never 
able to bring him over to my opinion.’ 

The divisions between these f\vo great men began 
to split the court into parties. Harcourt lord-chan- 
cellor, the dukes of Shrewsbury and Argyle, sir Wil- 
liam Wyndliam, and one or two more, adhered to 
the secretary ; the rest were cithei* neuters or in- 
clined to the treasurer, whether from policy or gra- 
titude, although they all agreed to blame and lamen^ 
his mysterious and procrastinating manner in acting, 
which the state of affairs at that time could very ill 
admit, and must have rendered the earl of Oxford 
inexcusable if the queen's obstinate tern]ier had not 
put him under the necessity of exerting those talents 
wherewith it must be confessed his nature was 
already too well provided. 

• This minister had stronger passions than the secre- 
tary, but kept them under stricter government. My 
lord BoUngbroke was of a nature frank and open, 
and as men of great genius are superior to common 
rules he seldom gave himself the trouble of dis- 
guising or subtluing his resentments, although he 
was read}^moqgh to forget them. In matters of 
state, as the earl w%s too re8Ci*^Ml, so perhaps the 
other was too free, not from any incontinency of 
talk, but from the mere contempt of multiplying 
secrets, although the graver counsellors imput^ this 
liberty of speech to vanity or lightness. And upon 
the whole, no two men could differ more in^eir 
diversions, their studies, their ways of transacting 
business, their choice of company, ot manner of 
conversation. 

The queen, who was well informed of these ani- 
mosities among her servants, of Avhich* her own 


dubious mauagemeut had been the original cause, 
began to lind and lament the ill consequences of 
thorn in her, affairs both at home and abioud, and to 
lay the blame upon her treasurer, whose greatest 
fault in his whole ministry was too much compliance 
with his mistress, by which his measures were often 
disconcerted and himself brought under suspicion by 
lus friends. 

1 am very confident fhat this alteration in the 
queen’s temper toward the earl of Oxford could never 
have appeared if he had not thought lit to make 
one step in politics which I have not been able to 
apprehend. When the queen first thought of making 
a change among her servants, after Dr. Sacheverell's 
trial, ray lady Masltam was very much heard and 
trusted upon that point, and it was by her interven- 
tion Mr. Harley was admitted into her majesty's 
presence. That lady was then in high favour with 
her mistress, whkh I believe the earl was not so 
very sedulous to cultivate or preserve as if he had it 
much at heart, nor was altogether sorry w'hen he saw 
it under some degree of declination. The reasons 
for this must be drawn from the common nature of 
mankind and the incompatibility of power, but the 
juncture was not favourable for such a refinement, 
because it was early known to all who had but 
looked into the court that this lady must have a 
successor who, upon pique and principle, would do 
all in her power to obstruct his proceedings. My 
lady Masham was a person of a plain sound under- 
standing, of great truth and sincerity, without the 
least mixture of falsehood or disguise ; of an houebt 
boldness and courage superior to her sex ; hrin and 
disinterested in her friendship; and full of lo\e, 
duty, and veneration for the queen her mistress ; 
talents as seldom found or sought for in a court, as 
unlikely to thrive while they are there; so that 
nothing could then be more unfortunate to the 
public than r. coldness between this lady and the 
first minister ; nor a greater mistake in the latter 
than to suffer or connive at the lessening of her 
credit, which he quickly saw removed very disadvnn- 
tageuusly to another object [the duchess of Somer- 
sft], and wanted tlie ellects of when his own was 
sunk in the only domestic affair fur which I ever 
knew him under any concern. 

While the queen’s favour to the earl was thus gra- 
dually Icsseuiiig, the breaches between him and his 
friends grew every day wider, which he looked upon 
with great indifference, and seemed to have his 
thoughts only turned upoir finding out some proper 
opportunity for delivering up his staff, but this her 
majesty would not then admit, because indeed it 
was not easy to determine who should succeed him. 

In the midst of these dispositions at court, the 
queen fell dangerously sick at Windsor about Christ- 
mas, 1713. It was confidently reported in town that 
she was dead ; and the heads of the expecting party 
were said to have various meetings thereupon, and a 
great hurrjing of chairs and coaches to and from the 
earl of W barton's housift' Whether this were true 
or not, yet thus much is certain, that the expressions 
of joy appeared very frequent and loud among many 
of that party, which proceeding men of form did not 
allow to be altogether decent. A messenger was 
immediately despatched v^jith an account of the 
queen's illness to the tr^urer, who was then in 
town, and in order to stop the report of her death 
appeared next day abroad in his chariot with a pair 
of horses, and did not go down to Windsor till his 
usual time. Upon his arrival there the danger was 
over, but not the fright, which still sat on every- 
body's face, and the account given of the confusion 
and distraction the whole court had been under is 
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hardly to be conceived, upon which the treasurer 
said to me, “'Whenever anything ails the queen 
these people are out of their wits, and yet they are 
so thoughtless that as soon as she is well' they act as 
if she were immortal/* I had sufficient reason both 
before and since to allow his observation to be true, 
and that some share of it might with justice be ap- 
plied to himself. 

The queen had early notice of llus behaviour 
among the discontented leaders during her illness. 
It was indeed an affair of such a nature as required 
no aggravation, which however would not have been 
wanting, the women of both parties who then at- 
tended her majesty being well disposed to represent 
it in the strongest light. The result was, that the 
queen immediately laid aside all her schemes and 
visions of reconciling the two opposite interests; and 
entered upon a firm resolution of adhering to the 
old English principles from aft o])inion that the 
adverse party waited impatiently for her death, upon 
views little consisting (as the language and opinion 
went then) with the safety of the constitution either 
in church or state. She therefore determined to 
fall into all just and projicr methods that her minis- 
ters should advise her to, for the preservation and 
continuance of both. This I Avas quickly assured 
of, not only by the lord-chancellor and lord Boling- 
broko, but by the treasurer himself. 

I confess myself to have been then thoroughly 
persuaded that this incidjMit would perfectly reconcile 
the ministers, by uniting them in pursing one gene- 
ral interest; and considering no further than what ' 
was fittest to be done, I could not easily foresee any 
objections or difficulties that the eAil of Oxford would 
make. I had lor some time endeavoured to cuUiwite 
the strictest friendship botAveeri him and the general 
[the duke of Ormond], by telling both of them ■ 
(which happened to bo the truth) how kindly they 
spoke of each other ; and by convincing the latter of 
Avhat advantage such a union must he to her majest) 's 
service. There Avas an affair upon Avhich all our 
friends laid a more than ordinary Aveight. Among 
the horse and foot guards appointed to attend on the 
queen’s person, scAcral officers took every occasion, 
Avith great freedom and bitterness of speech, to revile 
the ministry upon the subject of the peace and the pre- 
tender, not Avithout many gross expressions against 
the queen herself; such as I suppose Avill hardly be 
thought on or attempted, but cerlaiiily not suffered, ] 
under the present poAvers ; which proceeding, beside 
the indignity, begot an opinion that her majesty’s 
person might be better guarded than by such keepers, 
who, after attending at court or at the levee of the 
general or first minister, adjourned to publish their 
disaffection in coffeehouses and gaming ordinaries, 
without any regard to decency or truth. It Avas pro- 
posed that ten or a dozen of the least discreet among 
these gentlemen should be obliged to soil their jtosls 
in the guards ; and that two or three who had gone 
the greatest lengths should hav'e a price fixed for 
their commissions somewhat below the exorbitant 
rate usually demanded for a feAV years past. The 
duke of Ormond desired but ten thousand pounds 
to make the matter easy to those officers who were 
to succeed ; which sum his grace told me the trea- 
surer had given him ercouragement to expect, al 
though he pleaded prew.nt want of money ; and I 
cannot but say that, having often at the duke's desire 
p^'essed this minister to advance the money, he gave 
me such answers as made me think he really intended 
it. But I was quickly undeceived ; for expostulating 
some days after with him upon the same subject, 
after great expressions of esteem an,d friendship for 
the duke of Ormond, and mentioning some ill treat- 


ment ho had received from his friends, he said, ** ho 
kneAv not why he should do other people’s work." 
The truth is, that except the duke, 9 iy lord Trevor, 
and Mr. secretary Bromley, [ could not find he had 
ono friend left of any consequence in her majesty’s 
service. The lord-chancellor [Harcourt], lord 
Bolingbroke, and lady Mashnm, openly declared 
agiunst him ; to whom were joined the bishop of 
Rochester [Dr. Atterbury] and some O^lhors. Dart- 
mouth, then privy-seal, and Poulett, lord-steward, 
stood neuters. The duke of ShreAvsbury hated the 
treasurer, but sacrificed all resentments to ease, 
profit, and power, and was then in Ireland, acting 
a part directly opposite to the court, which he had 
sagacity enough to foresee might quickly turn to ac- 
count, so that the earl of Oxford stood almost single 
and every day found a visible declension of the 
queen’s favour toAvard him ; Avhich he took but liltlo 
care to redress, desiring nothing so much as leave to 
deliver up his staff; which, howeA'cr, as conjunctures 
then stood, he Avas not able to obtain, liU adversa- 
ries not having determined where to place it ; neither 
w’us it, upon several accounts, a W’ork so proper to be 
done Avhilc the parliament sat, where the ministry 
had already lost too much reputation, and especially 
in the house of lords. By Avhat I could gather from 
gcvoral discourses Avith the treasurer, it Avas not very 
difficult to find out hoAV he^ reasoned Avith himself. 
The church party continued violently bent to have 
some necessary removals made in the guards, asAvell 
ds a further change in the civil omplo}inent8 through 
the kingdom. All tlie great officers about the court 
or in her majesty’s service, except the duke of 
ShrcAvsbury and one or tAVo more, Avere in the same 
opinion. The queen herself, since her last illness at 
Windsor, had the like dispositions ; and 1 think it 
may appear from several passages already mentioned 
that the blame of tliosc delays so often complained 
of did not originally lie at the earl of Oxford’s door. 
But the state of things Avas very much changed by 
several incidents. The chancellor, lord Bolingbroke, 
and lady Masliam, had entirely forsaken him upon 
suspicions I have mentioned before ; Avhicli, although 
they Avore founded on mistake, yet he never would 
bo at the pains to clear. And us he first lessened 
his confidence with the queen by pressing her upon 
tliose very points for which his friends accused him 
that tliey Avere not performed, so upon her change of 
sentiments after her recovery he lost all favour an<l 
credit Avith her for not seconding those iicAV resolu- 
tions from which she had formerly been so averse. 
Besides, he kncAV as Avell as ail others who Avcrc near 
the court that it was hardly possible the queen 
could survive many months ; in which case he must 
of necessity bring upon him the odium and vengeance 
of the successor, and of that party which must then 
be predominant, Avho Av'ould quickly unravel all kc 
had done ; or if her majesty should hold out longer 
than it was reasonable to expect, yet, after having 
done a work that must procure him many new ene- 
mies, he could expect nothing but to be discharged 
in displeasure. Upon these reasons be continued 
his excuses to the duke of Orm^ndVor n^t advancing 
the money ; and during the six last months of his 
ministry would enter into no affairs but what imme- 
diately concerned the business of his office. That 
whole period was nothing else but a scene of mur- 
muring and discontent, quarrel and misuilBerstand- 
ing,s animosity and hatred, between him and his 
former friends. In the mean time the queen's coun- 
tenance waf^wholly changed toward him ; she com- 
plained of his silence and suUenncss, and In return 
gave him ^ every day fresh instances of neglect or 
displeasure. 
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The original of this quarrel among the minUtere, 
which had been attended with bo many ill conse- 
ciiiences, begai first between the treasurer and lord 
Molingbroke, from the causes and incidents I have 
already niejitioncd, and might very probably have 
been prevented if the treasurer had dealt with less 
reserve or the lord Bolingbroke had put that coiili- 
dciice in him wliich so sincere a friend might reason- 
ably have etp^cled. Neither, perhaps, would a re- 
concilement have been an atfaar of much difficulty, 
if llioir friends on both sides had not too much ob- 
served the common prudential forma of not caring to 
intermeddle ; which, together with the addition of a 
shrug, was the constant answer I received from most 
of tliem whenever 1 pressed them upon the subject. 

I cannot tell whether my lord Trevor may be excepted 
because I had little acquaintance with him, although 
1 am inclined to the negative. Mr. Prior, who was 
much loved and esteemed by them both, as he well 
deserved, upon account of every virtue that can 
qualify a man for private conversation, might have 
been the properest person for such a work, if he 
could have thought it to consist with the prudence 
of a courtier , hut, however, he was absent in France 
at those junctures w'hen it W’as chioHy necessary. 
And to say the truth, most persons had so avowedly 
declared themselves on one side or the other, tlnd, 
these two great men l^p.d hardly a eomraon friend 
left except myself. I had ever been treated with 
great kindness by them both ; and I conceived that 
what I wanted in weight and credit might be made 
up with sincerity and freedom. The former they 
never doubted, and the latter (hey had constant ex- 
perience of : I had managed between them for almost 
two years, and their candour was so great that they 
had not the least jealousy or suspicion of me. And 
I thought I had done wonders when, upon the 
queen’s being last at Windsor, I put them in a coach 
to go thither by appointment, without other company, 
where they would have four hours’ time to come to 
a good undemtandiiig ; hut in two daysjifter I learned 
from them both that nothing ■\va^ doni* 

There had been three bishoprics for some lime 
vacant in Ireland ; and I had prevailed on the carl 
of Oxford that one of them should be divided. Ac- 
cordingly four di> ines of that kingdom were named 
to the queen and approved by her ; out upon some 
difficulties not worth raenlioning, the queen’s man- 
datorylcttcrs to Ireland had been dolajed. 1 ])ressed| 
the treasurer every W’oek while her liinjcst) w’as at 
Windsor, and every day after her rotiirii, to Huish 
this atfair, as a point of great consequence to the 
church in that kingdom ; and growing ut length im- 
patient of 80 many excuses 1 fell into some passion ; 
when his lordship freely told me “that he had been 
earnest with the queen upon that matter about ten 
tiffnes the last fortnight, but without etfcct, and tliat 
he found his credit wholly at an end.” This happened 
about eleven weeks before the queen died; and two 
nights after, sitting .with him and lord Bolingbroke, 
ill lady Mashaiq’s lodgings at St. James’s for some 
hours, I told the treasurer “ that, having despaired 
of any reeot!ciliat£)n]^etween them, 14iad only stayed 
some time longer to forward tlse disposal of those 
bishopries in Ireland ; which since his lordship told 
me was out of his power, I now resolved to retire 
immediately, as from an evil I could neither help to 
redress ifcr endure the sight of ; that before I left 
them, 1 desired they would answer me two questtons ; 
first, whether these mischiefs might not be remedied 
in. two minutes 1 and secondly, whether upon the 
present foot the minislrv would not be infallibly 
ruined in two months 1** Lord Bolingbrokg answered 
Ic each question in the affirmative, and approved of 


my resolution to retire ; but the treasurer after his 
manner evaded both, and only desired me to dine 
with him next day. However, I immediately went 
down to a friend in Berkshire to await the issue, 
which ended in the removal of my lord-treasurer, 
and three days after in her majesty’s death. 

Thus I have with some pains recollected several 
passages, w'hich I thought were most material for the 
satisfaction of those who t.ppear so much at u loss 
upon the unaccountable quarrels of the late ministry. 
For indeed it looked like a riddle to see persons of 
great and undisjiuted abilities, called by jhe queen 
to her 8er\ice in the place of others with wiiose pro- 
ceedings she was disgusted, and w'ith great satislac- 
tion to the clergy, the lauded interest, and body of 
the people, running on a sudden into such a common 
beaten court track of ruin, by divisions among them- 
selves; not only w'ithout a visible cause but with 
the strongest appeat’ances to tlie contrary, and with- 
out any refuge to the usual excuse of evil instruments 
or cunning adversaries, to blow the coals of dissen- 
sion : for the work was entirely their own. 

1 impute the cause of these misfortunes to the 
queen; who, from the variety of hands she had em- 
ployed and reasonings she had heard since her 
coming to the crown, was grown very fond of moder- 
ating schemes, which, as things then stood, were by 
1)0 moans reducible to practice. She had likewise u 
good share of that adherence to her own opinions 
which is usually charged upon her sex. And lastly 
(as T have before observed), having received some 
bints that she had formerly been too much governed, 
she grew very difficult to be advised. 

’rhe next in fafilt was the treasurer, who, not 
being able to influence the queen in many points, 
with relation to party, which his friends and tlic 
kingdom seemed to have much at heart, would needs 
take all the blame on himself, from a known prin- 
ciple of state ja-udence “That a first minister must 
always preserve the repulation of power.” But 1 
have ever thought that there are few maxims in po- 
litics which, at some conjectures, may not be very 
liable to an exception. The queen was by no means 
hftlined to make many changes in einplojments; 
she w^as positive in her nature and extremely given 
to delay. And surely these were no proper qualities 
for a chief minister to personate toward his nearest 
friends, w'ho were brought into employment upon 
very different vieivs and promises. Nor could any 
reputation of power be worth preserving at the ex- 
pense of bringing sincerity into question. I rcmcin- 
her, upon a Saturday, when the ministers and one 
or two friends of the treasurer constantly met to dine 
at his house, one of the company attacked him very 
warmly, on account that a certain lord who perpetu- 
ally opposed the queen’s measures was notdismissed 
from a great employment, » which, beside other ad- 
vantages, gave that lord the pow'er of choosing se- 
veral members of parliament. The treasurer evaded 
the matter with his usual answer, “ That this was 
whipping-day.” Upon ^hich the secretary Boling- 
broke, turning to me, said “ It was a strange thing 
that my lord Oxford would not be so kind to his 
friends and so just to his own innocence as to vin- 
dicate himself where he had no blame ; for to his 
knowledge and the chancellor’s (who was then also 
present) the treasurer hadsfrequently and earnestly 
moved the queen upon that very point without 
etfect.” Whereupon this minister, finding himself 
pressed so far, told the company “ That he had at 
last prevailed '^ith her majesty, and the thing would 
be done in two days which followed accordingly. 
I mention this fiict as an instance of the earl of Ox- 
“ The duke of Somerit^ti master of the horse. 
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ford’s disposition to preserve some reputation of 
l)ower ill himself, and remove all blame from the 
queen ; and this to my particular knowledge was a 
frequent case ; but how far justifiable in point of 
])rudence I have already given my opinion. How- 
ever, the treasurer’s friends were yet much mure to 
blame than himself: he had abundance of merit 
with them all ; not only upon account of the public, 
the whole ch<ange of the ministry having been ef- 
fected, without any intervention of theirs, by him 
and lady Masham ; but likewise from the conse- 
*luenco of that change, whereby the greatest employ- 
ments of the kingdom were divided among them ; 
and therefore in common justice, as well as prudence, 
they ought to have been more indulgent to his real 
failings, rather than suspect him of imaginary ones, 
as they often did, through ignorance, relineinent, or 
mistake : and 1 mention it to the honour of the se- 
crt'tary Bolingbrokc, as well as of Hie treasurer, that, 
haxing myself upon many occasions joined with the 
former in quarrelling m ith the carl’s conduct upon 
certain points, the secretary would in a little time 
after frankly own that he was altogether mistaken. 

Lastly, 1 cannot excuse the remissness of those 
whose business it should have been, as it certainly 
was their interest, to have interposed their good 
offices for healing this unhappy breach among the 
ministers : hut of this I have already s])okcii. 

CITAPTKR 11. 

Written about a \ear after. 

Havinu proceeded thus far, I thought it would he 
unneeessarj to aiij tiling upon the other head, 
relating to the design of bringing in the preteiidej; : 
for upon the carl of Oxford's iinjieachnient, the gen- 
tlemen of tlie prevailing side assured me “That 
the whole inysteiy would be soon laidojien to the 
world ;’’ and were ready to place the ncrit of their 
cause upon that issue. Tliis iliseoiery we all ex- 
pected from the n‘port of the secret committee : but 
when that treatise appeared (wIioe\er wore the com- 
pilers) we found it to he rather the work of a luxu- 
riant fancy, an absolutf; stale ])amphlct arguing for 
a cause, than a dry recital of facts or a transcript of 
letters : and for what related to the pretender, the 
authors contented themselves ivith informing the 
public that the whole intrigue was privately carried 
on in personal treaties between the earl of Oxford 
and the ahb6 Gnaltier ; which must needs bo a doc- 
trine liard of digestion to those ivho have the least 
knowledge either of the earl or the ahb6, or upon 
what foot the latter stood at that time with the Eng- 
lish miiiistr} : I conceive lliat whoever is at distance 
enough to he out of fear either of a vote or a mes- 
senger, will be as easily brought to believe all the 
popish legends together. And to make such an as- 
sertion in a public report, delivered to the house of 
commons, without the least attempt to jirove it, will 
some time or other be reckoned such a strain upon 
truth and probability as is hard to be equalled in a 
Spanish romance. I think it will be allowed that 
the articles of high treason drawn up against the 
earl w’ere not altogether founded upon the report ; 
or at least, that those important hints about bring- 
ing in the pretender were more proper materials to 
furnish out a pamphlet tht ji an impeachment ; since 
this accusation has no part even among the high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

But notwithstanding all this and that the earl of 
Oxford, after two years* residence in the tower^ was 
at length dismissed without any trial, yet the re- 
proach still went on that the queen’s last ministry 
in concert with their mistress were deeply engaged 


in a design to set the pretender upon the throne. 
The cultivating of which accusoliioii 1 impute to the 
great goodness of those in power, wli^ are so gra- 
cious to a^>sign a reason, or ^at least give a counte- 
nance, for that sudden and uni\ersal sweep they 
thought fit to make on their first appearance : where- 
as they might as well have spai-ed that ceremony, by 
a short recourse to the royal prerogative, which gives 
every prince a liberty of choosing wluit servants he will. 

There arc two poinli which I believe mjstlf able 
to make out. First, that neither the late queen no 
her ministers did ever enterfain a design of bringing 
ill the pretender during her majesty's life, or that he 
should succeed after her decease. 

Secondly, that, if they conceived such a design, it 
was absolutely necessary to prosecute it from the 
first year of their ministry ; because, for at least a 
}ear before the queen’s death, it vvas impossible to 
have put such a design in execution. 

I must promise w’ith three circumstances, which 
have a great efiect on mo, and must have the like 
U]»on those among rny friends wIjo have any tole- 
r.il»le opinion of my veracity ; and it is only to those 
that 1 offer them. 

I remember, during the late treaty of peace, dis- 
coursing at several times with some very eminent 
persons of the opposite side, with whom 1 had long 
acquaintance; 1 asked them seriously “Whether 
the) or any of their friends did in earnest believe or 
suspect the (|uccu or the ministry to have any fa- 
vourable regards toward the pretender t’’ They all 
confessed for themselves “That they believed no- 
thing of ihe matter:'* and particularly, a person nt 
piesent in great employment said to me with much 
frankness, “ You set up the church and Sacheverell 
against us ; and we set up trade and the pretender 
against you.’’ 

The second point I would observe is this, that 
during the course of the late ministry, upon occasion 
of the libels every day thrown about, I had the curio- 
sity to ask almost every petsoniii great employineiit 
“Whether they knew or had heard of any one par- 
tieiilar man (except Cliose who professed to be non- 
jurors) that discovered the least inclimit ion toward 
the pretcnilcr ?” And the whoh* number they couhl 
muster up did not amount to above five or six ; 
among wliieli, one was a certain old lord lately 
dead, and one a private geiillemaii of little coii- 
r -q lienee and of a broken fortune : yet I do not 
helie-ve myself to have omitted any one great man 
that eaine in rny way, except the duke of Biiekiiig- 
hain, in whose company I never was above once or 
twice ul most. I am tlicscfore as confident as a man 
can be of any truth which will not admit a demon- 
stration, that upon the queen’s death, if we except 
papists and nonjurors, there could not he five hun- 
dred persons in England of all ranks who hud any* 
thoughts of the pretender ; and among these not six 
of any qu.ility or eoriseiiuence : but how it has come 
to pass that several millions are said to have since 
changed their sciitimentH, it shall no^bc my part to 
inquire. 

The last point is of the same ^trsSn ; I offer 
it, like the two forrnir, to convince only those who 
are willing to believe me on my own word ; that 
having been for the space of almost four years very 
nearly and perpetually conversant with those who 
had the greatest share of power, and this "fn their 
timeseof leisure as well as business, 1 could never 
hear one single word let fall in favour of the jire- 
tender, although I was curious enough to observe 
in a particular manner what passed upon that sub- 
ject. And J cannot but think that, if such an affair 
had been in agitation, I must have had cither veiy 
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bad luck or a very small share of common under- 
Htnridiiitj not to have discovered some grounds at 
least fur suspicion; hccaiise I never )et knew a 
minister of state, or indeed any other man, so great 
a master of secrecy as to be able among those he 
nearly conversed with wholly to conceal his opi- 
nions, however he may cover his designs. This I say 
upon a supposition that they would have held on the 
mask alwijs before me, which, liowe^er, I have no 
to believe. And 1 cipnfess it is with the ex- 
pense of some patience that I hear this matter suin- 
xnarily dctel’mincd by tliose who had no advantages 
of , knowing aiijthing that passed, otherwise than 
what they found in a libel or a coffeehouse, or at 
best from general reasonings built upon mistaken 
facts. Now, although what I have hitherto said 
upon this point can have no influence further than 
my owji personal credit readies, yet I confess 1 
shall never be brought to change my opinion till 
some one who had more opportunities than I will 
be able to jiroduce any single particular from the 
letters, the discourses, or the actions of those minis- 
ters, as a proof of what they allege ; which has not 
yet been attempted or pretended. 

But I believe there may bo several arguments of 
another nature produced, which can make it very 
evident to those who will hoar reason that the 
queen’s ministers never had it in their thouglits*to 
alter the succession oT the crown. 

I’or first, when her majesty had determined to 
change Iicr servants, it is very well known that 
those whom she appointed to succeed them were 
generally accounted favourers of what is called the 
low-church party ; not oidy my lords Oxford, Bo- 
lingbroke, and Uarcourt, but a great majority of the 
rest: among which 1 can immediately name the 
dukes of Shrewsbury, Newcastle, and Argyle, the 
earls of Peterborough, Rivers, Strafford, llay, and 
Orrery, the lords Manscl and iNInshatn, with several 
others whom I cannot at present recollect. Whereas, 
of the other paity, the dukes of Ormond and Buck- 
ingham, and the earl of Uartiiioulli' were the only 
persons introduced at first, aifft very few afterward : 
which I suppose will clearly evince that the bringing 
ill of the pretender was not the original scheme of 
fiueh ministers, and that they ivere by no means 
proper instruments for such a work? 

And whoever know anj thing of the queen’s dis- 
position must believe she had no inclinations at all 
in favour of the pretender. She was highly and 
publicly displeased witli my lord Boliiigbroke, be- 
cause he was seen under the same roof ivith that 
person at an opera wheii^ his lonlship was sent to 
Franco upon some difficulties about the peace. Her 
majesty said “ That he ought immediately to have 
withdrawn upon the appearance of the other:” 
•ivherciu, to speak with freedom, 1 think her judg- 
ment was a little mistaken. And at her toilet among 
her women, when mention hajjpeiied to be made of 
the chevalier, she would frequently let fall expres- 
sions of sucli a nature as made it manifest how little 
she deserved ftiose reproaches which had been cast 
on her shft^c h^ death upon that account. 

Besides, I havtf already s^d that her majesty 
began those changes at court for no other c.ause than 
her personal displeasure against a certain family and 
their allies ; and from the hope she had to obtain a 
peace by the removal of some whose interest it was 
to obstruct it: that when the former choi^ellor, 
president, and others came to her, determined to 
deliver up their employments, she pressed them 
somewhat more than it became her dignity to con- 
tinue in their stations; of which I suppose my lord 
Cowper is yet a living witness. • 


I am forced to repeat what I have before observed, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty she could be 
ever persuaded to dismiss any person upon the score 
of par1;y; and that she drove her ministers into the 
greatest distress, upon my lord Nottingham’s vote 
against any peace without Spain, for want of speak- 
ing to one or two depending lords, although with 
the last danger of breaking the measures she was 
most fond of toward settling the repose of Europe. 
She had besides, upon the removal of the duchess of 
Marlborough, chosen another great lady to succeed 
[the duchess of Somerset], who quiekjy grew into 
higher credit than all her ministers together : a lady 
openly professing the utmost aversion for the per- 
sons, the principles, and measures of those who were 
then in power, and excelling all even of her own 
sex in every art of insinuation : and this her majesty 
thought fit to do, in opposition to the strongest re- 
presentations tha^ could possibly be made to her of 
the inconveniences which wonhl ensue. Her only 
objection against several clergj'men recommended 
to her for promotions in the church was their being 
too violent in party. And a lady in high favour 
with her has frequently assured me, “ That wlicii- 
ever she moved the queen to discard some persons 
who upon all occasions witli great \iruience opposed 
the court, her maji‘sty would constantly refuse, and 
at the same time condemn her for too much par I y zeal.” 

But besides all this, there never ivas a more stale 
or antiqunted cause than that of the pretender at the 
time when her majesty chose her last ministers, -who 
were most of them children or }ouths when king 
James II. abdicated. They found a prince upon 
the throne before they were of )cars to trouble therii- 
selves with speculations upon government ; and 
conseijuently could have no scruples of conscience 
in submitting to the present powers, since tliey 
hardly remembered any other. And truly tliis ivas 
in general llu* case of the whole kingdom ; for the 
adherents of king James II. were all either dead or 
in exile or sunk in obscurity, laden with years and 
want ; so that if any guilt ivere contracted by the 
revolution, it was generally understood that our an- 
€*estors were only to answer for it. And I am con- 
liilont (with an exception to professed nonjurors) 
tlw^re was not one man in ten thousand tlirough 
England who hail other sentiments. Nor can the 
contrary opinion be defended by arguing the [irodi- 
gious disailection at present; because the same 
thing has happened before from the same cause, in 
our ow'ii country, and witliin the memory of man, 
although not with the same event. 

But such a disailection could hardly have been 
raised against an absent prince who was only In ex- 
pectation of the throne ; and indeed 1 cannot but 
reckon it as a very strong argument for the good 
disposition, both in the ministry and kingdom, to- 
ward the house of Hanover, that during my lord 
Oxford's administration there was never thrown 
out the least rcHection against that illustrious house 
in any libel or pamphlet ; which would hardly have 
happened if the small party writers could have 
thought that by such a performance they would Inivo 
made their court to those in power, and which 
would certainly have been a very useful preliminary 
if any attempt had been intended toward altering 
the succession to the cro^. But however, to say 
the truth, invectives against the absent and with 
whom wc have nothing to do, although they may 
render persons little and contemptible, can hardly 
make them odious ; for hatred is produced by mo- 
tives of a verj' different nature, as experience has 
shown. And although politicians affirm it more 
eligible for a prince to be hated than despised, yet 
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that maxim is better calculated for an absolute mo> 
narchy than for the climate of Enffland, But I am 
sensible this is a digression; therefore I return. 

The treaties made , by her majesty with France 
and Spain were calculated in seveiai points directly 
against the pretender, as he has now found to his cost 
and as it is manifest to all the world. Neither could 
anything be more superficial than the politics of 
those who could be brought to think that the regent 
of France would ever engage in measures, against 
the present king of England ; and how the grimace 
of aii ambassador’s taking or not taking his public 
character, as in tiie case of the earl of Stair, should 
serve so long for an amusement, cannot be suffi- 
ciently wondered at. What can he plainer than 
that the chief interest of the duke of Orleans is 
'woven and twisted with that of king George ; and 
this, whether it shall be thought convenient to suffer 
tlio young king of France to live lopger or notl For 
in the second case, the regent perfectly agrees with our 
present king in this particular circumstance, that 
tliii whole order of succession has been broken for 
his sake ; by which menus he likewise will be en- 
cumbered with a pretender, and thereby engaged, 
tlic strongest motives, to prevent the union of 
Franeo and Spain under one munac(;h. And even 
in the other case, the chance of a boy’s life and his 
leaving heirs male of Ids body is so dubious, that the 
hopes of a crown to the regent or his children will 
rejtainly keep that prince as long as his power con- 
tinues very firm in his alliance with* England. 

And iis this design was originally intended and 
axowed by the (lueeu’s iniidstcrs in their treaties 
with France ami Spain, so the events have fully an- 
swered in every particular. The present king suc- 
ceeil(?d to these crowns witli as hearty and universal 
.a disposition of the people as could possibly consist 
with the grief for the loss of so gracious and excel- 
lent a princess as her late majesty. The parliament 
was most uhaidmous in doing everj'thiiig that could 
endear them to a new monarch. The general peace 
did entirely put an end to any design which France 
or Spain ndglit probably have laid to make a diver- 
sitni by an invasion upon Scotland, with the pve 
temb-r at the head, incase her majesty had happened 
to die during the eour‘«e of the war ; and upon the 
death of the late French king, the duke of Orleans 
fell immediately into the strictest measures with 
England ; as the queen and her ministers^ easily 
for»*saw it vvould be necessary for him to do, from 
every reason that could regard his own interest. If 
the queen had died but a short time before the 
peace, and cither of the two great powers engaged 
against us had thought lit to have thrown some 
troops into Scotland, althougli it could not have 
been a very agreeable eircunistanec to. a successor 
and a stranger, yet the universal inclinations at that 
time in England toward the house of Hanover 
would in all inubability have prevented the conse- 
quences of such an enterprise. But on the other 
side, if the war had contincied a year longer than 
her majesty’s life and the same causes had been 
applied to produce the same effects upon the affec- 
tions of the pt?ople, the issue must inevitalfly have 
been either a long and bloody civil war or a sudden 
revolution. So that no incident could have arrived 
more elfectual to fortify the present king’s title and 
secure his possession than that very peace so much 
exploded by one party and so justly celebrated by 
the other ; in continuing to declare which opinions 
under the present situation of things it is not very 
improbable that they may both be in jest. 

But if any articles of that peace were likely to 
endanger the protestaiit succession, how could it 
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come to pass that the Dutch, who were guarantees 
of that succession and valued for zealous defenduts 
of it, sliould be so ready with their offers to comply 
with every article ; and this for no grower a reward 
than a share in the assiento trade, which the op- 
posers of peace represented to he only a trifle 1 That 
the fact is true I appeal tc M. de Buys, who upon 
some dilHculties the ministry were under by the 
earl of Nottingham’s vote against any j^t^acc while 
Spain continued in th^ Bourbon family, undertook 
to make that matter easy by getting a full approba- 
tion from the States, his masters, of all her majesty’s 
proceedings, provided tliey might he sharers in that 
trade. I can add tliis further, that some months 
after the conclusion of the peace and amid all the 
appearing discontents of the Dutch, a goiitleman 
who had long resided in Holland and was occasion- 
ally; employed by the ministers liere assured me 
“ That ho liad power from the pensionary to tre.it 
W’ith the earl of Oxford about sending hither an ex- 
traordinary embassy from Holland, to declare that 
the States were fully satisiied with the whole plan 
of the pe.ace, upon certain eoriditions which were 
easy and lioiiourable and such as had no relation at 
all to the pretender.” How this liappcncd to fail I 
never inquired, nor hail any discourse about it with 
those in power ; for then their affairs were growing 
di^perate, by the earl of Oxford’s declination in the 
queen’s favour ; both which heeamo so public, as 
well us her majesty's bad state of health, that I sup- 
pose those circiiiiistanees might easily cool the 
Dutch politiei.ans in that pursuit. 

I remember to have, heard it objected against the 
last ministry, as an instance of their inclination to- 
ward tlie pret(‘nder, “ That they were careless in 
cullixatinga good correspondence with the house of 
Hanover.” And, on the other side, I know very 
well what continual pains were cmi)loycd to satisfy 
and inform the elector and his minisiers in every 
step taken by her majesty, ami what offers were 
made to his liigliness for any further securities of 
the s\iccession i.i him and his family that could con- 
sist with the honout^ and safety of tlic queen. To 
this purpose were all the Instructions given to earl 
Rivers, Mr. Tliomas Harley, lord Clarendon, and 
some others. But all endeavours were rendered 
abortive by a foclish circumstance, which has often 
made me remember the common observation of the 
greatest events depending frequently upon the 
lowest, vilest, and obscurest causes; and (his is 
never more verified than in courts and the issues of 
public affairs, whereof I could produce from rny own 
knowledge and observation three or four very sur- 
prising instances. I have seen an olfl be<I-maker, 
by officiously going to one door wdicn gratitude as 
well as common sense should have sent her to ano- 
ther, become the instrument of putting the nation to^ 
the expense of some thousand lives and several mil- 
lions of money. I have known as great an event 
from the stupidity or wilfulncss of a beggarly Dutch- 
man,^ who lingered on purpose half an hour at a 
visit when he had promised to be somewhere else. 
Of no greater dignity was that circiunstfiAPe which 
rendered ineffectual all endcavoiws oT the late minis- 
try to establish thcmSclvcs in llie good graces of the 
court of Hanover, as I shall particularly relate in 
another w'ork. It may suffice to hint at present that 
a delay in conveying a very inconsiderable sum to a 
very inconsiderable French vagrant*' gave the op- 
portunity to a more industrious party of corrupting 

* Curew lord Tfunsdon, Ixirn and bred in Holland. 

IU>l)cthon. then at Hmiover, but in the service of some 
other Germnn prince, it is not known how, got into somecrtNlU 
with the elector. 
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that ciiannel throuf^h which all the ideas of the dis- 
positions and desit'ns of the queen, the ministers, 
and the whole British nation, were conveyed. 

The secono point which I conceived m^-self able 
to make out is this, that if the queen’s ministers had, 
W'ith or without the knoAvledge of their mistress, en- 
tertained any thoughts of altering the succession in 
favour of the prctender,dt was absolutely necessaiy 
for them ta have begun and prosecuted that design 
as soon as They came into her majesty's service. 

There were two circumstances which would have 
made it necessary for them to haVc lost no time. 
First, because it was a work that could not possibly 
be done on a sudden ; for the whole nation, almost 
to a man, excepting professed nonjurors, had con- 
ceived the utmost abhorrence of a popish successor ; 
and as 1 have already observed, the scruple of con- 
science upon the point of loyalty was wholly con- 
fined to a few antiquated nonjurors w'ho lay stan-'- 
ing in obscurity ; so that, in order to have brought 
such an affair about in a parliamentary way, some 
years must have been employed to turn the bent of 
the nation, to have rendered one person odious and 
ariutlier ainiable, neither of which is to he soon com- 
passed toward absent princes, unless by coriqiaring 
them with those of whom we have had experience, 
which was not tlum the case. 

The other circumstance was the bad condition hf 
the queen's health, hel* majesty growing every day 
more unwieldy, and the gout wilh other disorders 
increasing on her, so that whoever was near the 
court for about the two last years of her reign might 
boldly have fixetl the period of her life to a very few 
months without pretending to prophecy. And how 
little a time the ministers had for so great a work as 
that of changing the sueocssion of the rrow'ii, and 
how difficult the very attempt would have boon may 
be judged from the umbrage taken by several lords 
of the church party in the last ^oar of her reign, >vho 
appeared under an apprehension that the Aery quar- 
rels among the ministers might possibly be of ssf^nc 
disadvantage to the house of Hanflver. And the 
universal declaration, both amoilj' lords and commons 
at that time, ns well in favour of the elector ns 
against the pretender, are an argument bejond all 
conviction that some years must have been spent in 
altering the dispositions of the people^ Upon this occa- 
sion I shall not soon forget what a great minister then 
said to me, and which I have been since assured waijj 
likewise the duke of Shrew'sbur}'s opinion; “That 
there could be no doubt of the elector's undisturbed 
succession ; but the chief difficulty lay in the future 
disaffection of the church and people and landed in- 
terest from that universal change of men and mea- 
sures which he foresaw would arrive.” And it 
must be to all impartial men above a thousand wit- 
xesscs, how innocent her majesty's servants -were 
npoii this article; that, knowing so well through 
wliat channels all favour w.is to p;iss upon the 
queen's demise, they by their coming into powa»r 
had utterly and for ever broken all measures wilh 
the opposite pftrty, and that in the begin ii ing of their 
adrninistrffAon tlfere wanted not, perhaps, certain 
favourable junctures which seme future circum- 
stances would not have fiiiled to cultivate. Yet 
their actions showed them so far from any view to- 
ward the pretender that they neglected pursuing 
those measures w'hich they had constantly in their 
power, not only of securing themselves but tke in- 
terest of the church, without any violence to the 
prolestant succession in the person of the elector. 
And Ibis unhappy neglect I take to have been the 
only disgrace of their ministry. To prevent this 
evil was, T confess* the chief point wherein all my 


little politics'' terminated;, and the methods were 
easy and obvious. But whoever goes about to 'gain 
favour with a prince by a readiness to enlarge his 
prerogative, although out of pirinciple and opinion, 
ought to provide that he be not outbid by another 
party, however professing a contrary principle. For 
1 never yet read or heard of any party, acting in op- 
imsitioii to the true interest of their country, what- 
ever republican denomiifitiona they affected to bo 
distinguished by, who would not be contented to 
chaffer public liberty for personal power or for an 
opportunity of gratifying their.' revenge, of which 
(ruth Greece and Rome, as well as many other states, 
will furnish plenty of ex.ainpleSi* This rcffection 1 
could not well forbear, 'although it may be of little 
use further than to discover my own resetitmeut. 
And yet ])erhiip8 that misfortune ought rather to be 
imputed to the want of concert and confidence than 
of prudence or of gourage. 

I must here take notice of an accusation charged 
upon the late ministry by the house of commons, th:it 
the^ put a lie or falsehood into the queen’s mouth, 
to he delivered to her parliament. Mr. Thomas 
Harley was sent to the elector of Hanover with 
instructions to offer his highness any further securi- 
ties fur scttling^ic succession in him ahd his family 
that could consist with her majesty’s honour and 
safety. This gentleman writ a letter to the secre- 
tary of state a little before bis return from Hanover, 
signifying in direct terms “That the elector ex- 
pressed himself satisHed in the queen's proceedings, 
and desired to live in confidence with her.” lie 
writ to the same purpose to one of the under-secre- 
taries; and mcntVnied the fact as a thing that much 
plpased him, and what he desired ipight be as public 
as possible. Both these letters I have read, and the 
queen, as she had reason to su|Jpose, being suffici- 
ently authorised by this notice from her minister, 
made mention of that information in a speech from 
the throne. If the fact were a lie it is what 1 have 
not heard Mr. Harley to have been charged witli. 
From w hat has since passed in the world I should 
indi'ed be inclined to grant it might haa’c been a 
c^iiiipliinent in his highness, and perhaps understood 
to be so by the queen; but, without question, her 
inajcHty had a fair excuse to take the eleetor ac- 
cording to the literal meaning of his w'ords. And 
if this be so the impututiun of falsehood must 
rcniaiii^where these accusers of that excellent prin- 
cess's veracity will, 1 suppose, not profess at least an 
iiiclinutiou to place it. 

1 am ^ery Aviiling to mention the point wherein 
as 1 said all rny little politics terminated, and where- 
in I may pretend to know tliat the ministers were 
of the same opinion, and would have put it in prac- 
tice if it pleased God to let them continue to act 
with any kind of unanimity. 

I have already observed how W’ell it was known 
at court what measures the elector intended to fol- 
low whenever his succession should take place, and 
what hands he would eihploy in the administration 
of his affairs. I have likewise mentioned some facts 
and rea|pns which infiuenced and fixed his highness 
in that determination notwithstanding all possible 
eiuleavoui*s to divert him from it. Now, if w'e con- 
sider the dispositions of England at that time, when 
almost the whole body of«,die clergy, a vast majority 
of the landeil interest and of the people in general, 
were of the church party, it must be granted that 
one or two acts, which might have passed in ten 
days, ■would have put it utterly out of the power ot 
the successor to have procured a house of commons 
of a different stamp, and this with very little dimi- 
nution to the prerogatiyc ; which acts might have 
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been only temporary. For the usual arts to gain 
parliaments can hardly be applied with success after 
tlie election against a majority at least of three in 
four, because the trouble and expense would be too 
great) beside the loss of reputation. For neither 
could silch a number of members find their account 
in i)oint of profit) nor would, the crown be at so 
much charge and hazard, merely for the sake of go- 
verning by a small party a^-aiust the bent and genius 
of the nation. And as to all attempts of infiuencing 
electors, they would have been sufficiently provided 
for by the rcheme iutCTuiod. 1 suppose it need not 
be added that the government of England cannot 
move a Aep while the house of commons continues 
to dislike proceedings or persona employed ; at least 
in an age where parliaments are grown so frequent 
and arc made so necessary ; whereas a minister is 
but the creature of a day, and a house of lords has 
been niodelleil in many reigns by.eiTlargipg the num- 
ber as well as by other obvious expedients. 

The judicious reader will soon comprehend how 
easily the legislature ' at that time could have pro- 
vided against the p#)wer ami Influence of a court or 
ministry iii future elections, without the least injury 
to the succession and even without the modern in- 
vention of perpetuating themsclvea; which, how- 
ever, I must needs grant to be one of tlie most ef- 
fectual, vigorous, and resolute proceedings that I 
have ^et met witli in reading or information. For 
the long parliamcMit under king Charles 1., although 
it sliould be allowed of good authority, will hardly 
amount to an example. 

1 must again urge and repeat that tliose who 
charge the earl of Oxford and the ;cst of tliat minis- 
try with a design of ulteriiig the succession of fjie 
crown in favour of the pretender will perliaps be 
at some diflleulty to fix the time xvhen that design 
was in agitation; fur if such an attempt had begun 
with their power it is not easy to a' sign a reason 
why it did not succeed ; because there were certain 
periods when her majesty and her servants were ex- 
tremely popular, and the house of Hanover not al- 
together so much, upon account of some behaviour 
Imre and some other eireumstanees that may betti’r 
he passed over in silence ; all which however had 
no other consequence than that of ropeate<l mes- 
sages of kindness and assurance to the elector. Dur- 
ing the last two years of the queen's life her health 
was in such a condition that it was wonderad how 
she could hold out so long: and then as I have 
already observed it was too late and hazardous to 
engage in an enterprise which required so much 
time, and which the ministers themselves had ren- 
dered impracticable by the whole course of their 
former proceedings, as well as by the continuance 
and heightening of those dissensions which had early 
risen among them. 

The party now in power will easily agree that this 
design of overthrowing the succession could not be 
owing to any principle of conscience in those whom 
they accuse ; for they knoW very well, by their own 
experience and observation, tliat such kind of scru- 
ples have given but small disturbauee of late years 
in these kingdoms. Since interest is ther^Ore the 
only test by which we are to judge the intentions of 
those who manage publiq affairs, it would have been, 
but reasonable^ to have vhown how the interest of 
the queen's ministers could be advanced by intro- 
ducing the pretender before they were charged with 
such an intention. Her majesty was several years 
younger than her intended successor ; and at the be- 
ginning of that ministry had no disorders except the 
gout, which is not usually reckoned a shortener of 
life ; and those in chief trust were, generally speak- 


ing, older than their mistress ; so that no persons 
had ever a fairer prospect of running on the natural 
life of, an English ministry ; considering likewise 
the general vogue of tlie kingdom, at tiiat time in 
their favour. And it will be hard to And an in- 
stance in kistory of a set of men in full possession of 
power so sanguine as to form an enterprise of over- 
throwing the government wiliiout the visible pros- 
pect of a general defection, which (ttg'.n at least) 
was not to be hopiMl for. Neither do I believe it 
was ever heard of that a ministry in such circum- 
stances durst engage in bo dangerous an attempt 
without the direct conimands of their sovereign. 
And as to tlie persons then in service, if they may 
be ’allowed to havecoininou sense, tliey woiiUl much 
sooner have surrcnderctl their employments than 
hazard the loss of their heads at so great odds before 
they had tried or changed the disposition of the ])ar- 
liament; which is an accusation that I think none 
of their libellers have eliurged upon them, at least 
till toward the end of their ministry; and tlicn very 
absurdly, because the want of time and other cir- 
cumstances rendered sucli a work impossible, for 
several reasons which I ha\e already related. 

And whoever considers the late qilten, so litlle 
enterprising in her nature, so much given to <lclay, 
anil at the same time so obstinate in lier opinions 
(^s restiiiess is commonly attended with slowness), 
so great a pursuer of peace iiiTd quiet, and so exempt 
from the two ]>owerful passions of love and hatred, 
will hardly think she had a sjiirit turned for such im 
undei taking; if we add to this the contempts she 
often expressed for the person and eoiieerns of tJic 
chevalier her brother, of which I have already saiil 
enough to be understood. 

It has been objected against ‘the late queen and 
her servants, as a mark of no favourable cliapositioii 
toward the house of iiainover, that the electoral 
priucc was not invited to reside in England ; and at 
the same time it ought to be observed that this ob- 
jeokiori was raised and spread by the leaders of that 
jiarty who first'oppesed the counsel of inviting him ; 
offering among othdr arguments against it the ex- 
ample of queen Eliztfbeth, who would not so much 
as sufler her successor to be declared, expressing 
herself that she would not live with her grave-stone 
ulwavs in her fight; although the case be by no 
means parallel between the two queens. For in her 
laic majesty's reign the crown was as firmly settled 
on the Hanover faiaily as the legiHlaturc could do 
it ; and the question was only whether the presump- 
tive heir of distant kindred should keep his court in 
the same kingdom and, metropolis with the sove- 
reign, while the nation was torn between different 
parties, to be at the head of that faction which her 
majesty and the body of her people utterly disap- 
proved; and therefore the leaders on both sidc^ 
when tliey were in power, did iiositively determine 
this question in the negative. And if we may bo 
allowed to judge by events, the reasons were cogent 
enough ; since differences may happen to arise be- 
tween two princes the most nearly uHied in blood ; 
'although it be true indeed that wll|;re Um (1 uty to a 
parent is added to ,^ie allegiafice of a subject the 
consequence of family dissensions may not always 
be considerable. 

For my own part I freely told my opinion to the 
ministers ; and did afterwara offer many reasons for 
it in # discourse intended for the public, but stopped 
by the queen's death, that the young grandson 
(whose name 1 cannot remember) should be invited 
over to be educated in England ; by which I con- 
ceived the queen might be secure from the influence 
of cabals alid factious ; the zealots, who affected to 
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believe the suceeeftion In danger, could have no pre- 
tences to complain ; and the naUon might one day 
hope to be governed by a prince of English manners 
and language, as well as acquwnted ^i^^h the true 
constitution of church and statb. Aifd this wa% 
the judgment of those at the h^lm befojriljT offered 
it; neither were they nor their mistress to be blamed 
that such a resolution was not pursued. Perhaps, | 
from what has since happened, the reader will be j 
able to satisfy himself. 

I have now said all I could think convenient (con- 
sidering the time wherein I am writing) upon those i 
two points which I proposed to discourse on, wherein 
I have dealt with the utmost impartiality, and think ; 
upon the fairest suppositiim, which is that of allow- 
ing men to act updn the motives of their interests 
and their passions ; for I am not so weak as to think 
»one ministry more virtuous than another, unless by 
chance or by extraordinary prudence and virtue of 
the prince; which last, taking mankind in the 
lump, and adding tlic great counterbalance of royal 
education, is a very rare accident *, and where it hap- 
pens is even then of little use when factions are 
violent. But it so falls out that, among con- 
tending parties in England, the general interest of 
church and state is more the private interest of one 
side than tlie other ; so that whoever professes to 
act upon a principle of observing the laws of his 
country may have a saie rule to follow by discover- 
ing whose particular advantage it chieHy is that the 
constitution should be preserved entire in all its 
parts. For there cannot, .properly speaking, be 
above two parties in such a government as ours ; 
and one side will find themselves obliged to take in 
all the subaltern denominations of those who dislike 
the present establishment in order to make them- 
selves a balance against the other ; and such a party, 
composed of mixed bodies, although they differ 
widely in the several fundamentals of religion and 
government, and all of tliem from the true public 
interest, yet whenever their leaders are taken irtto 
power under an ignorant, unactivo, oT ill-designing 
prince, will probably, by the afttiatance of time or 
force, become the majority, unless they be prevented 
by a steadiness which tlierc is little reason to hope ; 
or by some revolution, which there is much more 
reason to fear. For abuses in administration may 
last much longer than politicians seem to be aware 
of, especially where some bold steps are made to 
corrupt the very fountain of power and legislature ; 
in which case, as it may happen in some states, the 
whole body of the people are drawn in by their own 
supposed consent to be the.ir own enslavers; and 
where will they find a thread to wind tliemseivcs 
out of this labyrinth T or will they not rather wish 
to be governed by arbitrary power after the manner 
o( other nations t For whoever considers the course 
of the Roman empire after Cesar’s usurpation, the 
long continuance of the Turkish government, or the 
destruction of the Gothic balance in most kingdoms 
of Europe, will easily see how controllable that 
maxim is that /es nolunt diu mali adminiatrari ; be- 
cause, ascotfuptiqfis are more natural to mankind than 
perfections, so they are more liltfly to have a longer 
continuance. For the vices of men, considered as 
individuals, are exactly the same when they are 
moulded into bodies ; nor o^rwise to bo withheld 
in their effects than hy^odFlbndamental laws, in 
which when any grekf breaches arc made, thefton- 
■equence will be the same as in the life of a par- 
ticular man, whose vices are seldom known to end 
but with himself. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE 

OP WHAT PASSED AT THE EXAMINATION OP 

THE MAJIQUIS DE, GUISCARD, 

AT THE COCKPIT, M^GH 8, 1710-11; 

FOR HIS STABBING MR. HARLEY; AND OTHER PRI3- 

CKUENT AND SUBSEQUENT FACTS, RELATING 
TO THE LIFE OF THE SAID GUISCARD. 

' YKhTKRDAT WR8 Sent me a norratHfe nrinteil, with all the cir- 
ciimstancog of Mr. Harley's stabbing. 1 bad not time to do it 
myself; so I sent my hints to the author of the Atalautis ;■ 
and she has cooked it into a sixpenny pamphlet, in her 
own style ; only the first p\ob is left as x Wks beotK' 
HiNO IT. BiitlanvatraUl of disobliging Mr. Harley or Mr. 
St. John in oae'mncal point about it, and so would not do it 
lyseLf. It is wdrth your reading, for the circumstances ark 
.i.LiRUE.**— Jaemaf fa Stella, April 16, 1711. Guiscard, and 

what you will read in tho Narrative, I ordered to be written.” , 
Ihid. April 28 . Tbfe facts in this Narrative are confirmed by 
several other passages fh the dean’s works ; particularly in the 
Examiner, No. 33. and the 4mre he had in it is acknowledged 
in '* Memoirs relating to the Change in the Queen’s Ministi 7 .” 

Thuiie in nothing te^hred witK more pleasure in 
history than the minute passages and circumstances 
of such facts as are extraordinary and surprising. 
We often lament to sec an important accident 
nakedly told, stripped of those particularities whicli 
are most entertaining and instructive in such rela- 
tions. This defect is frequent in all historians, not 
through their own fiiult but for w ant of information. 
For while facts arc fresh in memory nobody takes 
care to record them, as thinking it idle to inform the 
world in what they know already ; and by this 
means the aceounfk we have of them are only tra- 
ditional, the circumstanecB forgotten, atul perhaps 
suppKed with false ones or formed upon probabili- 
ties according to the genius of the writer. 

But beside the informing posterity on such occa- 
sions there is* something due to 'the present age. 
People at distance arc curious and concerned to 
know the pari iculars of great events as well as those in 
the metropolis, and so arc the neighbouring nations. 
And the relations they receive are usually either 
v^y imperfect or misrepresented on purpose by the 
prejudice of party in tho rclalers. 

i shall endeavour to avoid both these errors in the 
fact I am going to relate ; and having made use of 
some good opportunities to be informed from the 
first hands of several passages not generally known, 

I hope it will be in ^ly power to give some satisfac- 
tion to the public. About six years ago there came 
into England a French papist, the younger brother 
of a noble family in that kingdom, culled Antoine de 
Guiscard, abbot de Borly, near the Cevennes in 
France. And as it is the usual custom for cadets of 
quality there to betake themselves to the army or 
the church, Guiscard chose the latter and had an 
abbey given him of a considerable revenue ; but 
being of a vicious and profligate pature he fell into 
the most liorrible crimes that a man can commit. 
Among other instances, it is said that he seduced a 
nun. It is likewise reported that he and his younger 
brother, suEpccting their receiver had cheated, got 

■ Mrs. Manley was also employed by Dr. Swill In ** A learned 
Comment n]M>n Dr. Haro's excellent Sermon, prearliedbefure 
t.ieDukeof Marlltontugh, on tke Surrenderor Boiichiiin;” 
** A true Relation of the severaLfacts and Circumstances of the 
intendcfl Riot and Tumult on Queen Elizabeth's Birthday and 
in *' A modest inquiry into the Reasons of the Joy expresB(>d 
by a certain set of Pooido. upon the spreading a Report of Her 
Majesty’s Death;’' and wrote *' A New Vindication of the Duke 
of Marlboroui>h. Ac. see Jtmnai toStHla, Nov. 3, 1711, — 
B«>8ide these four ‘Irocts she was supposed to have written " A 
Letter to the Examiner, concerning the Barrier Treaty vindi- 
cated (by Dr. Hart*) and '* An Answer to Bar ja Boihmar's 
Memorial from hints suggested by tho dean. 
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tlic poor man to tlioir house and put him to the tor- 
ture to force a discovery from him. Beside keeping 
a serrail in his abbey, 'when he used to receive a sum 
together from his revenue, his custom was to go to 
Tholouse and lavish it in all sorts of excesses. A 
young lady of a good family was so unhappy to b» 
prevailed on, to her dishonour, by his brother. 
Monsieur de Guiscard^was afterwards employed to 
steal her from her father ; Jiut fHlUng in love with 
her himself, he carried her off from his ri>al into 
Switzerland. Satiety long after succeeding, he 
was so inhuman to poison the poor unfortunate lady. 
After his flight, he was hanged in effigy by the ma- 
gistrates at the principal town in Ilouergue for his 
intended rebellion. It is agreed on .hands that 
upon account of his many enormities (hUt, as him- 
self terms them in his Memoirs, ** private domestic 
concerns and the crying injustice done his family **)» 
he withdrew to his own lands in the province of 
Rouergue, contiguous to that part of Languedoc 
called The Ovciines; where he endeavoured to 
raise insurrections amoAg tlic discontented people, 
of which ho has published a v^ry foolish account ; 
but having neither credit nor ability for such an un- 
dertaking his success 'was answerable. Tie was 
forced to fly .'nto Switzerland, without taking any 
measures for the safety of those poor wretches in- 
volved with him, and who had been so unhappy to 
be wrought by his insinuations. Thirty of the 
Roman catliolic persuasion (seduced by Gulscard 
into the design of rebelling for liberty, not religion) 
fell under tlie sentence of the magistrate, and were 
broken upon the wheel ; though it is said if Mon- 
sieur dc Guificurd, upon whom they depended for 
intelligence, had but dclajod his flight only so long 
as to send notice to those geutlemcii of the danger 
impending, they might all, or at least the greater 
number of them, ha>o escaped as well as himself. 

The marquis dc Guiscard had an early, an un- 
doubted propensity to xliisc^cf and villaii}, but 
without those fine parts us^'ul in the cabinet ; he 
had not capacity to conduct a .design, though he 
might have brain enough to form one ; was wholly 
unacquainted with war, had never been in the army, 
a proiligsite abbot, who knew nothing of the soldier. 
Yet tliis man wc find iniinediatcly made a colonel of 
a regiment of horse, and lieutenant-general, with a 
pension as it is said from Holland as well as from 
ns. To do all this ,for one wholly ignorant of a 
camp was foolish as well as scandfjdous. 

Nor had advci-sity made any iil^rcssion upon his 
mannera. His bcha^iour here was expensive, luxu- 
rious, A iclous ; lavishing at play and upon women 
what was given him for his own support. Beside 
his continual good fortune with other ladies, he 
kept two in constant pay, upon whom .he made a 
profuse and regular expense : one of those creatures 
was married, whom, that he might possess with the 
greater ease, he procured her hlisband to be pressed 
and sent away into the service ; a transcript of that 
Slate cunning sometimes practised by great politicians 
(when they W’ould disencumber themselves of an 
i/icaMMcnU) in affairs of the like emergency. 

At first there was none more caressed than our 
foreign favourite. A late minister seldom saw a 
levee without him, though we adndt lAat is not 
always a proof of being a fa'vourite of those to whom 
they make their court. There are who crowd them- 
selves where they have done the most sensible in- 

■ ** Authentic tneTnoiis. being eocret transactions in the nonth' 
ern provinces of France, to rescue t)iat nation fVom slavery; 
(hMllcated to the queen of Great Ifritaiii. By the laurquis de 
Ouiacard, TJeutenunt-Ueneral of the Foioos gone upon the pre- 
sent descent.’* 
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juries, and hgainst whom they have been guilty of 
the highest oficiice : but want of shame is one part 
of an ill man's character, as another j^ranch is that 
he can submit^o.the pieauest things. 
.ji^onsieur^AGiiidlffaicd had the misfortune to sink 
under hisfoimracter, even to those great men who at 
first had .most indulged him. His parts weire too 
mean to balance or uphold him against a just con- 
tempt ; he was found a useless villahi whi^so inferior 
understanding could not answer expectation. Prov- 
ing unserviceable lie was consequently discoun- 
tenanced, dropped by degrees, and aiterward totally 
neglected, his pension ill paid, and himself reduced 
to extrcpiity. This put him upon making his peace 
wit& France: a common practice of such villains, 
whose only business being to support an infamous 
life in fulness of luxury, they never weigh what 
BtHi^ds between them and the end. 

The marquis de Guiscard ha<l no religion, know 
nothing of principles, or indeed humanity : brutish, 
bold, desperate, an engine fit for the blackest mis- 
chief ; revengeful, busy to design, though full of in- 
consistencies and pi'e])09tcrous in his management ; 
his schemes impracticable to any less rash and incou- * 
sidcratc, as may be seen at large in those his ill- 
furincd projects of rebellion against Jiis princ6‘ ; his 
aspect gloomy and forbidding, no false indication of 
th<f malignancy within. Nor could the evil in his 
nature be diverted by benefits. The present ministry, 
regarding him as a man of family, one who Imd been 
caressed in bhigland, though they liked neither his 
principles nor his practice, thought it against the 
glory of the queen (who lathe sanctuary of distressed 
foreigners) to let a gcutlemaii of such birth want 
the supports of life, and therefore entered upon 
measures to jmy him four hundred pounds a-year as 
part of that pension which at first was granted him 
and had been for some time discontinued. He could 
no longer with any pretence be a malccontent, but 
he would not forego his treacherous design nor his 
desire to make his peace at home. Mr. Harley dis- 
covered his correspondence : be knew he had wrote 
three letters to Francb with advice of our affairs. 
This discovery was made a fortnight before Mon- 
sieur dc Guiscard’s seizure. Mr. Harley was willing 
to convict him under his own hand, and accordingly 
took all necessary, precaution to have what letters he 
should write brought to the secretary's office, lu 
the mean time persons were employed that shoulu 
give an account of all liis motions ; such who played 
'with him, drank with him, walked with him, in a 
word those who under the pretence of diversion 
and friendship should ncyer lose sight of him till 
that day, when he went to a merchant of his ac- 
quaintance to the city, tuid gave him a letter with, 
tills request, “ that he would be pleased to forward 
it and let it be sent away with his own foreign • 
letters.*' 

ITiis letter was brought to Mr. Harley ; where he 
read Monsieur Guiscurd’s advice to the ministers of 
France, That they should invade England as soon 
as possible, whether they succeed or*no, because 
the mischief it would do us would bc*irreptrable : it 
would disconcert and fRvide us, ruin our credit, and 
do us a vastMoal of hurt,.** &c. 

On the 8tlL of March, the queen's inauguration 
day, Monsieur de Guiaiaj^, l^ween two and three 
o'clock in the afternoonftaijj|||kized in the Mall in 
St. Janacs’s Tark, by a warrant Ofliigh treason form 
Mr, secretary St. John, and carried by the queen’s 
messengers to the Cockpit. He seemed then to have 
taken his resolution, and to determine that his ruin 
should be fatal to those persons who occasioned it, 
by desiring Have to send for a glass of sack, some 
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bread and butter, ancl a knife. The woman of the 
cofteelioiiae sent him all but the knife, which w'as 
accidentally omitted, lie was brouj^ht into the 
clerks' roornt and kept there till the cabinet couiicil 
was asscraljled; in that room he foun4 a pnikn\fCf 
and took it away unperceivcd ; which as it is sup- 
posed he hid in his sleeve, for tlicre was none 
fuiiiid in his pockets, which were searched before 
his examination. 

There ^cre present at the committee of cabinet 
council; the lord keeper, lord president, duke of Or- 
mond, duke of Newcastle, duke of II u<*k Ingham, 
duke of Queensberry, earl Poulet, lord Dartmouth, 
Mr. Harley, Mr. secretary St. Jolin. 

[Mr. Tilson, Mr. Ilaie, undor-secrctarics, sat at a 
table by themselves.] 

Monsieur de Guiscard being brought in to be ex- 
amined, Mr. secretary St John, whose business it 
was to interrogate him, asked him some quesillons 
about his corresponding with l’’rnnee, and whether 
he had not sent letters thither t Monsieur de Guis- 
card denied it boldly ; mean time Ins colour came 
and went. Earl Poulet, before he was brought in, 
had desired Mr. St. John to change plaees witli Mr. 
Harley, that Gnlscard’s face might he full in the 
light, and his counlenafice bettet- ])er(‘eived in any 
alteration that might happen at the qiicstions that 
should be asked him. • 

The prcbeiice of tlwt august assembl)’, the obliga- 
tions the criminal had to some in particular who 
had honoured him with their favour, and to all iu 
general, as they were of the first rank among a peo- 
ple who had so gcneroiisly^^efiiged him in Iris mis- 
fortunes; Ills own guilt and dread of being detected; 
might well cause an emotion in the mind and face of 
the most resolved, niobt hardened person. He 
Hushed and turned pale, the posture of his feet rest- 
less and nuHSMured, his hands in perpetual motion, 
fumbling in his pocket ; which some of that noble 
assembly relleetiiig on, could yet well uecouiit for 
by remembering it was his usual manner; a E'rcnch 
air W’hich has boen long since received in England, 
among some of our fine gentlvunen, to a great degree 
of imitation. 

Gould one have looked into Guiscard's guilty 
Boul, how terrible, at that inomoiit hu<l been the 
U'ospect! His dread of eoiivietion, his ingratitude, 
lis treachery, his contempt or desire of death, his 
despair of heaven, his love of his native country, his 
Bpirit of revenge, embroiled his ihouglits, ferinenifd 
his blood, roused his sliamc, and worked up his rc- 
Boliition to a pitch of doing all the seiwiee to France 
and mischief he could t(» Ei’gland. Like falling 
Sampson, to involve in his fate tlic strength of the 
enemy : yet he would make one push for life, and 
till proof were produced not give uj) a cause he 
could defend so easily as by denying the crime he 
* was charged with ; which he did with an undaunted 
assurance, till Mr, secretary asked him “ If lie knew 
such a gentleman t naming the merchant with 
vhom he had left the letter. At that Guiscard 
rolled his e^*s, assured of his ruin, }et surprised and 
shocked ^tt llu^ approach, 'i’he same question being 
repeateil, he Al^^w'red “ Yes, what of that V* IJe- 
ing pressed again to discovft what lie knew of his 
correspoiuling witli E'ranco, he coniinued obstinate 
in his pretended ignorance ; when Mr. secretary St. 
Jolin produced his latter, with a force of elo- 
quence inseparable from what he speaks represented 
to Monsieur de Guiscard the baseness, the bfaekness 
of his crime ; ** to betray the queen, his benefactress ; 
Britain, the country that had refuged, supported, 
trussled, honoured him by the command of her troops 
with such noble confidence, that madi^it double vil- 


lany in him to be a villain exhorting him “ yet to 
be sincere, and give up to their information what he 
knew of the treacherous design he had formed.*’ 
While the secretary’s words were making an irre- 
sistible impression upon every mind but his to 
whom they were addressed, the criminal formed to 
himself the destruction of those two dreadful ene- 
mies of France, Mr. Harley and Mr. St, John. It 
seemed to him too hazardous to attempt the design 
at the full board; not in regard of his own life (that 
was already devoted), but lest they sliould not be 
both involved. It appeared reasonable to him, that 
if upon £he pretence of discovery, he ceuld get Mr. 
St. John to withdraw, Mr. Harley might possibly bo 
of the party, and he have a chance to murder both 
before they could be assisted. Accordingly, when 
lie was pressed to discover, he desired to speak with 
Mr. St. John apart. The secretary told him, “ That 
was impracticable ; he was before the whole com- 
mittee as a crimifial, and what he had to say must 
be said to all.” Upon Guiscard’s persisting to 
speak only to the secretary, they went to ring the 
bell, to call in the messengers to carry him away ; 
which he observing, cried out ” That is hard ! not 
one word! pas un mot!** and stooping down, said 
^*J*en veiix done a toi. Then ha\t|t at thee!” so 
stablied Mr. Harley. Redoubling the stroke the 
penknife broke, which he was not sensible of ; but 
rushing on toward Mr. St. John, overthrew the 
clerks' table that stood between. Mr. St. John saw 
Mr. Harley fall ; and cried out ** The villain has 
killed Mr. Harley !” Then lie gave him a wound, 
ns did the duke of Ormond and the duke of New- 
castle. Mr. St. John was resolved to have killed 
him, hut that hb saw Mr. Harley got up and walk- 
ing about, and heard carl Poulet cry out, “ not to 
kill Guiscard.” The mescengers laid hold of him 
and tore his coat. lie raged, lie struggled, he over- 
threw several of them with the strength of one des- 
perate or frantic, till at last they got him down by 
pulling him backward by the cravat. Like a lion 
taken iu the toils, he foamed, he grinned, his coun* 
teiuince seemed despoiled of the aspect of an} tiling 
I human ; his eyes gleamed fire, despair, and fur}. 
**Hc cried out to the duke of Ormond, wliilst tliey 
were binding him, amid his execrations and his 
raving, “My lord Ormond, Poiirqmi ne tnoi depichez 
vouzf 'Why do you not dispatch me The noble 
duke made this memorable answer, Ce n*e&t pas 
l*ajff(ir lies hannHes gens ; e'esi V affair d*%m autre. 
It is not the work’ of gentlemen ; it is the work of 
others.” 

Lot us turn out eyes from so detestable on object 
to another not less surprising, though of a quite dif- 
ferent kind ; where we shall behold a gentleman, 
arrived by long practice to that diilicull attainment 
of possessing his soul in all conditions, in all acci- 
dents, whether of life or death, with moderation. 
This is the man that may truly be said to know him- 
self, whom even assassination cannot surprise; to 
whuTu the passions jre in such obedience, they 
nevei contend for sway nor attempt to throw him 
from his guard Mr. Harley, falling back in his 
chair by the redoubled stroke that was given him, 
and seeing them busy about taking Guiscard, by 
whom he imagined himself killed, did not call or cry 

• Monsieur Meenaj^cr says,' Mr. Harley was stabbod " by kii 
scelerat Fian^u's, a Frencf.'mucrcant, i»t the council-board. 
« liort* Ibut wretch was brought to be examined and adds, iu 
a stiaiu ofiiationnl \aniiy, "‘riiey may bike notice in England 
how iiood judges we are of men in Franco , and believe tliey 
h.vye reason to be wary how they entcrUKu any, uhom tho 
prince ^nii earth, tlina whom none bcca further into the 
merits of men. has defei mined to lio worthless and not lit 
to be employed." — Extracted from the Negotiations of Mosna* 
ger. 
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for help ; but gettings up as well as he could of him- 
self, applied his handkerchief to the wound to stop 
the blood and keep out the air, walking about the'" 
room till they had time to come to him, not com- 
plaining nor accusing, nor encouraging them to re- 
\enge him upon Guiscard; his countenance serene^ 
unaltered ; so that from his own behaviour, all his 
friends, particularly his tenderest, Mr. St. John, 
hoped he was hut slightly hurt. When Busicre, the 
surgeon, searched the wound, they were all sur- 
prised to liud it so dangerous ; the penknife was 
struck aslant and buried in the wound, which JVIr. 
Harley himself took out, wiped, called for the 
handle, and said “ They belong to me.** He asked 
“ if the wound were mortal, as he had allaira to 
settle.” Even in our incredulous age, we may term 
his osscape a miracle ; the blow was struck exactly 
upon his hreast-bone, which broke the knife ; had it 
been an iiicli lower, it had touched the diaphragma^ 
and all the world could not have Saved his life ; or a 
nail’s breadth deeper it would ha\e reached his 
heart. I have heard it affirmed, “ that if one should 
attempt a thousand times at an imitation of Guis- 
card's design, vvitlioiit his rage and force, not once 
in that thousand times would it be probable that a 
life could escape the blow, as JMr. Harley’s hae 
jlone.” He bail a double deliverance, first from the 
knife striking upon the breust-boiie and then from 
its breaking thrre ; he must else have iiifallibl} been 
mui'dered by the repetition of the blow. Neither 
Wiis the cure less doubtful ; the contusion was more 
duiigcroup tlian the wound itself: about a v^eek 
after the bruised blood fell down, which licld his life 
in suspense. He had been ill for some time belbie, j 
and was not as jet recovered. 

As soon as Mr. Harley was dressed ho ordei^d 
the surgeon to take care of Monsieur de Guiscaid; 
and was himself cairied home in a chair, followed 
by the lamentations and prajors of the people for 
hU recovery, who attended him to his own door with 
their sighs and sorrows. 

The bold manpiis, tliough subdued, was still un- 
turned ; his furj, des))air, and desire of instant death 
ipade him use his efforts to pre^ent the good iiittn- 
tioiis of the surgeon and the assistants. They were 
forced to keep him down by strength of huiid whilst 
his wounds were searche<l and dressed, after which 
he was sent to Newgale, where lie continued iu the 
same violence of mind. He begged to die, he strove 
to die by rubbing the plasters from his wounds ; to 
prevent which there were persons perpetually em- 
plQj cd to watch on each side the bed. 

If we read his sentiments in his own Memoirs 
we may find they were always disposed to violence. 
Speaking to those whom he woulil draw into a con- 
federacy against the king, “ That it was better to 
die once for all, than to die in a manner a thousand 
times a-day, ahvajs at the mercy of men who made 
it their business to embitter their life and make it 
insupportable.** — p. 8. In another place, “How 
can we belter spend some few and uncertain daj-s, 
which every moment are ended by some disease, by 
misfortune or old ago, than by making our name 
famous and immortal T* — p. 14. And thus, “ Pusil- 
lauimouB men, who for want of courage dare not 
attempt anything at their peril, will never see an end 
of their misfortune.” — p. ‘46. 

These being his avowed tenets may give us some 
light into a design so execrable that it were sin to 
look into it with any other eyes but detestation. 
Monsieur dc Guiscard was to reconcile himself to 
France, which could not probably be done but by 
something more notorious than his disaffection. 
Upon his deathbed examination he told the lords 


“ There was something horrible he had to tell them | 
— ^for which he ought to be lorn in pieces I — ^some* 
thing inconceivable! — exceeding all barbarity!*'— 
There he stopped as if for breath, a /leanlmatiou of 
spirits, or to recollect what lie had to say. After 
awhile, seeing he did not proceed, they reminded 
him to go on. He repeated those and many more 
such expressions. Being pressed to proceed, he fell 
into something very trifling, which he knew they 
knew already ; said, “It was no matter '-content- 
content*’ — meaning to die. 

Upon their examination of him in Newgate ho 
seemed to boast his resolution and performance ; 
bade them “judge what he was able to do in a good 
cause had lliey thought tit to einjiloy and trust him, 
since he could go so far iii sin ill one,” The vanity 
of his nation kept him company to the last : lie 
valued himself upon his intrepidity, his contempt of 
death, and thirst of honour, &c. The last time the 
lords were with him, he desired Mr. St. Jolin’s 
hand, and said pardonm?' Mr. St. 

John replied, “ Je vom pardonne — hicu voits par- 
domie !** — Guiscard repeating, “Content — content” 
— ^lic became delirious. 

The roughness of his nature seems to liave hin- 
dered liim fiom encouraging that remorse which 
approaching death might occasiuii, else wc should 
doubtless have Juui disclosed the blackest scene that 
unj age has shown. It is very well known tlie eager 
desire lie had for some time expressed to see tho 
queen alone ; the pretence of that audience he so 
earnest Ij importuned was, “ To get his pension as- 
sured.” He was of 14^ often found iu the ante- 
cliainber and at the back stairs, lie generally car- 
ried a bottle of poison about him, supposed to 
answer the disappointment of some foreseen event, 
Tliis com])are(l vvitli his own words and several 
letters from Fiance and Holland at that time, men- 
tioning it was expected they should licar of a vovp 
d*tciut en Anyktvrrvj makes it almost past doubt 
that he did design to kill the queen, and failing of 
Ilia attempt Ibcrc stabbed Mr. Harley, as by his 
own confession lie would have done Mr. St. John, 
because they were the two important lives that gave 
dread and anguish to that monarch who has so long 
and often been the terror of others. 

The queen, all merciful and saintlike as slic is, 
had hciself the goodness (notwilhstauding appear- 
ances were against him in the supposition of his 
horrible intentions to destroy her) to appoint two 
surgeons and two phjsieians to uttciid him in New- 
gate, with whatever was befitting a man of family. 
This gracious treatment could depart only from a 
mind so conversant with4icavcii, so near of kindred, 
as that of our pious queen. 

Her cares and prajers were the balm that healed 
Mr. Harley’s wound. The honour that was done 
him by the address of parliament will never be foi^ 
gotten, nor her majesty’s gracious answer. It is 
remarkable that when it was brought into tho house 
of lords the Whigs all went out except one, who 
raised a weak objection “that Monsieur dc Guis- 
card was not a papist convict.” , 

Notwithstanding the surgeon’^ ai^ phjwian’s art 
and care, Monsieur Guiscard died in Newgate, 
His wounds, of which he received four in the fore- 
part of his body, were cured ; the fifth was in his 
back, which the surgeons deposed was not mortal. 
The jury gavo in their verdict “ That his bruises 
wcroihe cause of his death.” It appeared upon the 
examination of Mr. Wilcox, the queen’s messenger, 
that it was he that wounded the marquis in the back 
and gsive him those bruises of which he died. Mon- 
sieur de Giiiscard in struggling with Wilcox threw 
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him against a window, which caused him to Toid 
above a quart of blood tho same night. 

His resolution or rather obstinacy continued to 
the last: he tvould not permit his wounds to be 
dressed nor accepted of any nourishment but what 
was forced upon him : he made no profession of re- 
ligion, had no show of remorse or contrition, nor 
desired the assistance of a priest. He was privately 
interred by order from the court — a mercy no nation 
hut ours wolild have conferred upon a spy, a traitor, 
and an assassin. 

Is it not obvious to all England what had been our 
distress in the confusion wherein so long a run of 
mismanagement has plunged us, if heaven had per- 
mitted the knife of a barbarous lV)reigner to have 
robbed us of a minister whose conduct, wise, stead- 
fast, vigorous, extricates our affairs and embroils 
the enemy 1 Does not tho flourisliing church of 
England owe him all things for her deliverance frfim 
presb}tery and atheism ; a miracle no less seasonable 
than when she was assaulted by all the force of 
Rome t Were he not a sincere worsliipper at our 
increasing altars, would he not reduce rather than 
multiply i* Is not even our gracious sovereign in- 
debted to him for scattering those persons from about 
her whose excessive tyranny strove to ruin all those 
xvho aimed to come at the queen but by them I 
Docs he not sacrifice liis quiet to the good of his 
country without cnricMng his own &mily with her 
treasure or decking himself with her honours, though 
the has none but what with pride and joy she is 
ready to bestow upon himi Was not his blood 
( even now devoted to the restless genius of France), 
spilt in dread of bis pursuits and endeavours to re- 
duce that monarch to humanity and reason ? Is not 
his modesty so excessive that be conceals from those 
persons who have treated him as a traitor the extent 
of his power, lest he should seem to insult their 
disgrace t Free from that false delicacy which so 
often makes people uneasy at what either the mis- 
taken or our enemies say of us ; his actions have 
their foundation on solid judgment^ propped by a 
most extensive genius, unlimited foresight, and im- 
moveable prudence. France records her Richelieu, 
Mazurin, and Louvois : wc talk with veneration of 
the Cecils ; but posterity shall boast of Harley as a 
prodigy in whom fhc spring is ])ure as the stream ; 
not troubled by ingratitude or avarieV, nor its beauty 
deformed by the feature of any vice. The coming 
age will envy ours a minister of such accumulateif 
worth { they will see and know how happy we were. 
Why then should we ourselves be wilfully blind or 
wilfully ignorant of itt Is it not his distress to be 
born among a people so divided t Could he in any 
other country have failed of universal love and vene- 
ration! How long shall our divisions make us the 
fport and proverb of the neighbouring nations! 
Monsieur Quillet, by the purity of his Latin, has 
diffused our character throughout the world; and 
when tho curious would be informed of the genius 
of the British people, the learned refer to him : it 
is thought tho most beautiful part of his Callipicdia, 
and howcuT'r tl^e spirit of the author may liave suf- 
fered by the change-, I will Resent it to the reader 
in the English translator's w'oms ; 

" Tf then fhira Calais you design to land 
Ou England's vile, iinhostuiable slrnud. ' 

Thera you shall find a r.vce of monstrous men. 

Where mangled princi's strew tho eyclops* den. . 

A ftilso, iingrateflil, ami rebellious brood, * 

New from a slaughter’d monarch's sacred blood. 

They break all laws, all fancies they pursue, 

Aud follow all religions but llm true. 

* Alladiug to thabill/or building fifty new ChuTcbea, 


All there are priests, each dilTercntly prays, 

Aud worships heaven ten thousand diAereiil wa>8. 

If by the mub the canting fool's admireil, 

Thu brother's gifted, and tho saint iubpir^. 

Hence the fanatics rave, and wildly storm. 

Convert by pistol, and by pike r<*form. 

Nor are tli* enthubiasts so abhorrent grown 
To holy ceremonious rites alone : 

An Englishman on all extremes will run, 

Aud hy oonsent be wilfully undone. 

If an opinion tliwart what ancients wrote. 

He catches it, and bosoms uj^he thought. 

Alcides would his club os soon rcbigu. 

As he a darling heresy decline. 

*' Yet we must do the sons of England right: 

Rome stars bhiuo through the horror of the uiglit. 

For navigation, and for skill renown'd. 

In sailing tlie terraqueous globe around 
To them no shore's iiiitru'd, no sea's unknown. 

Where waves lia\e murmur’d and whore winds have blown. 
Typhisaiid Jason, who in At go came, 

J^iy no pretensions to so just a fame. 

As Ca'eiiilish, Willoughby, and Drake's immortal name.” 

Is it not time to redeem our character, that the 
world ill applaudiifg our courage may no longer ob- 
ject our divisions 1 Though we disagree in religion, 
yet for common good, we should inethinks be glad 
to unite in politics. Our ceremonies may differ, 
but our essentials arc the same ; and to people of 
reason, one would imagine there needed not much 
pci'suasion to join in those advantageous particulars, 
reputation and interest. 

Parties break their force against one another, do 
the work of our foes, are weakened by perpetual 
animosities, hate their ad\ cr&ary at home much more 
strenuously than a foreign enemy, incapacitate 
themselves from doing all the injury they should to 
Fraiieo, all the good tlioy ought to England. Our 
piques and distastes for trifles have run us up to 
frenzy; the workf beholds the hatred and aversion 
arflong us as lunacy in our blood, incurable but by 
letting forth ; they foresee and long for a civil war, 
to reduce us to misery and reason ; they flatter 
themselves that our dissensions tend that way, aud 
prophesy tboy'ean have no end but with our ruin. 

It is ourselves only can disappoint the hopes of 
our enemies, and extricate ourselves. The very 
Mahometans claim our pity for being misled by the 
g»*;ind impostor ; and shall a fellow-christian be 
hated! Have we no arguments but bitterness am! 
reproach! must we continue as violent against our 
neighbour at home, as brave in the field abroad! If 
wc were not all Britons, or had different interests, 
something might be said for that eager desire of 
ruin so conspicuous in the contending parties. 

How ridiculous it appears to a reasonable man, 
who reflects how greatly our happy conslitutioii is 
envied by our enemies and how little valued or en- 
joyed by ourselves ! We boast of liberty, and yet 
Jo all we can to enslave others to our opinions ; 
meanwhile the common interest of the island is lost 
forgotten in the desire of gratifying our parti- 
cular revenge and aversions. 

Wc have now a queen and ministry of consum- 
mate piety, prudence, and abilities, who know the 
true interest of England and will pursue it. The 
churcli is delivered from oppression and fears ; re- 
ligion secured according to every Englishman's 
heart's desire. What should we next consider but 
tho interest of the body politic ! Which way can 
that be so effectually carried on as by calming our 
hctats and animosities, by taking off the veil of pre- 
judice and party which sd long has blinded us ; to 
have every individual consider what would be for 
tlie good of the whole and sincerely to give into it ! 
Were these measures faithfully pursued, Franco 
could never bo formidable to England ; nor the pro- 
testant religion hero bo under any apprehension from 
the restless and encroaching spirit of the Roman* 
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A LEARNED COMMENT 

UPON DR. HARE’S EXCELLENT SERMON, 

rilEACIIED (Sept. 9, 1710 BEFORE THE DUKE 
OF MAllLUOKOUUII, ON THE SURRENDER 
OF llOUCIUIN ; 

BY AN ENEMY TO PEACE. 

Et muUia utile bellnm. 

•* I HAVK i»ot 9 set of Examiner!} ; ami flvc pamphlets, which 
I have cither written or coiitrilmtuil to, ovrept tliu best, which 
b the * Viliiliciititm of the Diikeof Marlliornu^h.' amliaealirely 
of the .iiithor of the Alul.uitis."— Ji«arnn/ to Stfiliu, Oct. 2*^, 1711. 

"Comment on UarcV .sermon by the same woinan; only 
hints sent to the printer from Presto, to (;i\6 \wt.*'^Ibid. 
Nov. 3. 

I HAVE been so well entcrtaineyi by reading Dr. 
Hare’s sermon, preached before the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and the army, in way of thatikagiviiig for 
passing the lines and taking Boncliain, that I cannot 
forbear giving part of my thoughts thoreiipon to the 
public. If a colonel had been to iireach at the lioad 
of his regiment, 1 believe he would have made just 
anch a sermo.i ; which before I begin with, I must 
beg leave to consider the preface, and that stale 
topic in the publisher of “ printing a discourse 
without the author’s leave, by a copy got from a 
friend ; being himself so modest that he would by 
no means hear of printing what was drawn up in so 
much haste.” If the thing be not worth publishing, 
either the author is a fool or his friend a knave. 
Besides, the apology seems very needless for one 
that has so often been complimented upon his pro- 
ductions ; of which we have seen several without 
either art or care, though published with this famous 
doctor’s consent. A good argument indeed is not 
the worse for being without art or care ; hut an ill 
one is nothing without both. If plainness and 
honesty made amends for every hasty foolish com- 
position, Ave should never have an end, and every 
dunce that blotted paper Avould have the same plea. 
Blit the good doctor’s zeal for the continuation o^ 
the Avar must atone for the rest of his defects. His 
politics and his divinity seem to he much of a size ; 
there is no more of the last in his sermon than Avhat 
is to be found in the text ; lie is so great an enemy 
to a partition that he scorns to divide even that. 

He begins p. 62,** — I cannot but think that one 
of the propercst acknoAvlcdgments to God, for the 
manifest tokens we receive of his good providence, 
is to consider tlieir natural tendency, and Avhat is 
the true u.se which he has put into our power to 
make of them.” May Ave not very well query 
whether this be sense or truth 1 The properest ac- 
knoAvledgments to God for the manifest tokens, &c„ 
is to offer him thanks and praise and obey his laws. 

P. 63. — “ Persevere bravely in the just and neces- 
sary war we arc engaged in, till we can obtain such 
a peace as the many siicccssed he has given us nAtii- 
• Dr. Pr'incU Hare, bred at Eaton, was a fellow of King's 
colle^'o, Cambridge, where he had the tuition of the martpiis ot 
Blandfonl, only son to the duke of Marlborough; ^ho ap- 
pointed him chaplain general to her majestv's forces in the 
I.OW (Countries. He alltcrward obtained first the deanery of 
Worcester, and then that of St. raul's ; in 1727 was advanceil 
to the see of St. Asanli, and in 1731 translated to ChicLaster; 
which he held till his death, in 1 /40, ** He has written three 
small pamphlets upon the management of the war, and the 
treaty of {leace,'’ says Swift, Examiner, No. 29. He was 
author of "Tlie Barrier Treaty Vindicated;" and of four 
treatises against Tlie Conduct of the Allies.’' He was also a 
writer in the Bangoriau controversy ; and drew upon himself 
the severest of bishop Hoadlj’s treatises, under the* title of 
"The dean of Worcester still the same.” Ills works were 
collected, in four volumes, 8vo., 1746.— N. 

■> Adapted to the bishop's works, 4 vob. 8i*o. 


rally lead to, and by the continuance of the divine 
favour must end in, if avo be content to Avuit his 
leisure, and are not by our iinpatieuo) and misgiv- 
ing fears Avunting to ourselves.” At (his rate Avhen 
must AA'O expect a peace t Afay we not justly in- 
quire whether it he God’s or the duke of Marlbo- 
rough’s leisure he would have us Avait t He is there 
in an army well paid, sees nolhing but plenty, nay 
profusciiess in the great officers and r/jhes in the 
general. Profusencss, Avhen they every day in ihcif 
turns receiA-e the honour of his grace’s company to 
dinner with them. At that sumptuous table which 
his grace once aAveek ])roAides for himself and them, 
the good doctor ncA'cr considers Avhat Ave suffer at 
home, or hoAV long Ave sliall be able to find liieni 
money to support their magnificence. 1 should 
think the queen and ministi^y next under God the 
best judges Avhat peace we ought to make. If by 
our impatience he meant the army, it Av.a9 needless 
and absurd; if he meant our impatience here at 
home, being so far removed from the scene and in 
quite another vicAV, he can he no judge of that. 

P. 64. — “ One Avould tliink a people avIio by such 
a train' of wonderful siiccesscs were noAv brought to 
the yery hanks of Jordan, could not be so fearful as 
to slop there, or doubt Avith themselves Avhether or 
nc^tlicy should try to pass the river, (qiicre, Sen.set 
or Scheldt t)'a|;d get possession of the land Avhich 
God had promised them ; that the could AA'ith their 
OAvn eyes take a vicAV of it (applied to Picardy), and 
behold it was exceeding good,” &e. Our case and 
the Israelites’ is very different. What they con- 
quered they got for themselves ; wc take a vicAV of 
the land as tliey did, and ” behold it to be exceeding 
good,” but good for others. If Joshua had spent 
many yeai’s in conquering the Amorites (Avith the 
loss of infinite blood and treasure), and then de- 
livered the land over to the Gibconites, tlic Israelites 
might have had good reason to murmur ; and tliat 
lias been our case. 

[bid. — ** It seems incredible that men slionld for 
many years together struggle Avith the greatest diffi- 
culties, and successfully go through iiiuumerable 
dangers in pursuit of a noble end, an end worthy of 
all the pains and trouble they are at, and yet lose, 
their courage as they gain ground,” &c. Though 
this he a falsity, yet to lose courage as avc gain 
ground may very probably happen, if Ave squander 
o.irconrageby the yard and gain ground by the inch. 

Ibid * — ” Of all the virtues human nature would 
aspire to, constancy seems to be that it is least made 
for. A steady pursuit of the same end fur any long 
time together bath somctMng in it that looks like 
immortality,” (hath not this Right something in it 
that looks like nonsense 1) ” and seems to be above 
the reach of mortal man.” (Hoav does a steady 
pursuit look like immortality I If it lucks like im-* 
mortality, it certainly seems to he above the reach 
of mortal man.) The ” earth avc live on, the air we 
breathe, the nourishment Ave take, everything about 
us is by nature subject to continual change ; our 
bodies themseWes are in a perpetual |nd not a 
moment together the same as they* were. What 
place then can there h^for a constant steady princi- 
ple of action amidst so much inconstancy T” If 
these reasons Avere true, it Avould be impossible not 
to be inconstant. With this old beaten trash of a 
flux he might go on a hundred pages on the same 
subject without producing anything new : it is a 
wonder we had not the grave observation, ** That 
notliing is constant hut inconstancy.” What does 
all this end ini His first heat and edge shows us 
indeed a ftu\of what we did not expect. 

F. 66 . — ** And tliough the end we aim at be the 
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same it was, and certainly nearer.” This puts me 
in mind of a divine, who preaching on the day of 
judgment sairl, ” There was one tiling he would be 
bold to affiim, that the day of judgnienl was nearer 
now than ever il was since the beginning of the 
%vorld.” So the war is certainly nearer an end to- 
day than it was j esterday, though it docs not end 
these twenty years. 

i6Mf.-^‘^Such iicklc, inconstant, irresolute crea- 
tures arc we in the midst of our bravest rcsolntiona. 
When we set out, wc seem to look at what we are 
aiming at through that end of the perspective that 
magnities the object, and it brings it nearer to us ; 
but when we are got some way, before wv are aware 
we turn the glass, ainl looking thuougVi tlic little 
end, W'hat we are pursuing seems to be at a vast dis- 
tance and dwindled almost into nothing.” This is 
strange reasoning. Where docs his instrument- 
maker livcl We may have the same constancy, 
the same desire to pursue a thing iind yet not the 
same abilities. Eor example, in hunting, many ac- 
cidents happen ; jou grow weary, your horse falls 
lame, or in leaping a hedge throws you: yepi ha\e 
the same reason to pursue tiic game but not the 
same ability. 

1*. r>7. — “Tlieir zeal, perhaps, flames at first; but 
it is tlio ilaine of straw, it has not strength to last. 
When the multitinle oiicc begin to btyveary and iii- 
diflerent, how easily arc they then seduced into false 
measures ! how readily do they give into suspicions 
against those who would encourage them to perse- 
vere, while they are fond of others who, to serve 
themsehes, fall in with their complaints, but at the 
bottom mean nothing but their ow’ii interest I” How 
base and false soever this reproach be, I have set it 
almost at length that I may not he charged with un- 
fair quotation, lly the company the doctor keeps 
ami the patrons he has chosini, 1 should think him 
an undoubted judge when people mean their own 
interest, but that 1 know conversing only on one 
side generally gives our thoughts the saiiie turn ; just 
as flic jaundice makes those ^lat liave it think iillj 
things yellow. This writer is ])rejudiced, and looks 
Upon the rest of the world to be as sclf-iiitcicstcd as 
those persons from whom he has taken Ids observa- 
tion. But if he means the present ministr), it is 
certain they could lind their own iiitc'rcst in conti- 
nuing the war as well as otlier people ; their capaei- 
ties are not less, nor their fortunes so great, neither 
need they be at a loss how to follow in a path so 
well beaten. Wore they thus inclined, the way is 
open before them ; the means that enricliLMl their 
predecessors gave them firelenee to continue tludr 
power, and made them almost necessary evils to the 
state, are now no longer a secret. Did their succcs- 
Bors study their own interest with the same zeal as 
^ they do that of the public, we should not have the 
doctor ill these agonies for fear of a peace ; things 
svouhl be then as he would have them ; it would be 
no longer a flame of straw, but a solid tire likely to 
last as long as his poor countrymen had any mate- 
rials to ,{pcd iW But I w'onder he would talk of 
those who me&n tkeir own interest ; in such an au- 
dience, especially before tlfHae “who fall in with 
their complaints,” unless be had given it quite 
another turn and bestowed some of his eloquence in 
showing what he really thinks, that nothing in na- 
ture is so eligible as self-intcrest« though purchased 
at the price of a lasting war, the blood and fteasure 
of his lellow-bubjects,' and the weal of his native 
country. 

P. 6H. — “This is a misfortune which free ossem- 
hli<*s arid |iopidar or mi\cd govcruinents arc almo':t 
unavoidably exposed to ; nud it is for lliis reason, .-so 


few nalions have ever steadily pursued for any long 
time, the measures at first resolved on, were they 
never so right and just ; and it is for the same reason 
that a single power seldom fails at long run to be too 
hard for a confederacy.” A very good argument 
for this war ; a good overture and warning to make 
a general for life. It is an excellent panegyric upon 
arbitrary power; at this rate, the French king is 
sure to get the better at ‘last. This preacher must 
certainly be an admirable judge of popular assem- 
blies by living in an army. Such poor writers get a 
rote and coinmoii place of talking by reading ])am- 
phlets, and from thence presume to make general ob- 
servations upon government and set up for states- 
men. If the duke of Marlborough be Moses, what 
promised land is he bringing us to, unless this ser- 
mon be preached only to the Dutch ? He may have 
promised them land and they him something else, 
and both been as^ood as their words. In his alle- 
gory of the people, brought out of Egypt does the 
doctor mean our army ^ The parallel must then be 
drawn to make the war last fojty years, or else it can 
be no i)aL*aIlel : we may easily see how near the 
comparison grows. Moses was accused by certain 
Israelites; “Is it a small thing,” say they, “that 
thou hast brought us out of a land that flovvelli with 
milk and honey, to kill us in the wilderness, excejit 
thou make thyself altogether a prince over iis‘1” 
Hath the dtike of Marlborough been suspected of 
any such design*? Moses was wroth, and said unto 
the Lord, “ Respect not thou their olfering : I havo 
not taken one ass from them, neither have I hurt 
one of tlicm.” (Num. xvi. 15.) And to tlie same 
purpose Samuel, “ VVTiose ox have I taken? or 
whose ass hove T taken 1 orvvliomhavc T defrauded*? 
whom have I oppressed 1 or of whose hand havo I 
received any bribe to blind mine eyes withi and I 
will restore it you!” (I Sam. xii. 3.) Does the 
British Moses speak thus to the people ? is there 
any sort of agreement between themi Nor are we 
sure of God’s eommands to go up against the Amor- 
ites, p. 09, as the, Israelites were ; and vve have lifly 
times more reason to murmur. They were carried 
from the wilderness “ into a land flow ing with milk 
and honey ;” we from such a land into the vvildei- 
ness, that is, poverty and misery, and are like to be 
kept in the wilderness rill this generation and the 
next too arc consumed by mortgages, anticipations, 
&c. 

P, 71. — ^AVhorc the doctor says, “The country it- 
self was much too narrow^ for them,” he must cer- 
tainly mean the Dutch, who never think their fron- 
tiers can be too much extended. 

The doctor tells us, p. 7*2, “ The justice and ne- 
cessity of our cause is little short of the force of a 
command.” Did God command to light because 
the chaplaiii-gencral will have no peace? 11c asks, 
“ What is bidding us go on if our successes are 
notl” At this rate, whenever any new success is 
giiiiied or a town taken, no peace must be made. 
The whole exhortation against peace vvhich follows, 
is very proper for the chaplain of an army ; it looks 
like another Essay of the Management of the War. 
“ Those successes have generally been so much 
wanted and so little expected.” If we have been 
ten years at this vast expanse, getting successes that 
wc could not expect, v/e were mad to begin this 
war, wliich hath ruined us with all this success. But 
why this acclamation? Is taking one small tow'n 
such great success as points out to us the finger of 
God ? W’liQ is his God ? I believe the general has 
no little share in his thoughts, as well as the present 
ministry, though upon a quite diflerent considera- 
liuu. •* Tlic clouils liave never this war Ihickcmd 
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more or looked blacker fhaii this year ; things 
looked so black on every side as not to leave us the 
faintest glimpse of light. We apprehended nothing 
less than the dissolution of the alliance.'* Whatever 
the doctor may be for a preacher, he bus proved but 
an indiflerent prophet. The general and army may 
be obliged to him for the di8sij)atiou of these clouds, 
though the ministry are not. Were they the cause 
that such clouds gathered- “as made him fear au 
universal storm which could no way be fenced 
against V* To hear him run on in j)raise of the 
wonders of this campaign, one would scarce believe 
he was speaking to those very persons who had for- 
merly gained siicli memorable victories, and taken 
towns of so much greater importance than Uonchain. 
Had the French no lines before 'I I thought Mons, 
Lisle, &c. had been once esteemed cousiderable 
places. Put this is his youngest child: he does 
like most mothers when they arcjiast the hopes of 
more ; tlioy doat upon the youuge«st, though not so 
healthy nor praiseworthy as the rest of the brethren. 
Is it oiir fault, that “ throe of the princes in alliance 
with us resolved to recall their troops?’ p. 76. We 
brought oiir quotas^ if our allies did not. Jly whose 
iUiliilgence was it that some of them Jiave not been 
pressed more closely upon tliat head, or rather have 
been left to do as they please ! It is no matter how 
hard a bargain peojile j)retend to inuke if they are 
not tietl to the peiforrnance. 

P. 75. — “ If tile enemy arc stronger than they 
were,” how are we so near our great hopes, the pro- 
mised landl The alleetatiou of elorjueneo, whieh 
carries the do'dor away ]^^ a tide of words, makes 
liiin eoutradiet himself ami betray his own argument. 
Yet by all tliosc expressions, p. 75, we can only lind 
that whatever succcess we have must be iniraeuloiis ; 
III! says “ we must trust to miracles for our suc- 
ecss,” which, as 1 take it, is to tempt God: though, 
p. 77, he thinks “ the most fearful ciiunot doubt of 
God’s conliiiuance.” We have Imd miraculous suc- 
cess these nine years by his own account ; and this 
year, li<’ owns, “ we Khould have been all undone 
witliout a new miracle ; black clouds, &c., hanging 
over our heads.” And why may not our sins prr • 
voke God to forsake us and bring the hla^-k clouds 
.again 1 greater sins than our inconstancy ; avarice, 
ambition, disloyally, corrujil ion, pride, drunkenness, 
gaming, profaneiicss, blasphemy, ignorance, and all 
other immoralities and irreligion ! These are cer- 
tainly much greater sins ; and whether found in a 
court or in a camp, much likelier to provoke God’s 
auger than inconstancy. 

Ibid . — “ If we have not patience to wait till he 
has ihiished by gradual steps this great work, in 
Bueh a manner as he in his infinite wisdom shall 
think fit.” T desire the doctor would 'explain him- 
self upon the business of gradual steps, whether 
three-and-twenty years longer will do, or what time 
he thinks the general and himself may live : I sup- 
])ose ho docs not desire his gradual steps should ex- 
ceed their date, as fond as he seems of miraeles. I 
believe he is willing enough they should be confined 
to his grace’s life and his own. 

What does he mean, p. 78, by the natural and 
moral consequences that must lead usl If those 
moral consequences ar^ consequences upon our 
moralS) they are very sn^all. “ Whatever reason 
there can be for putting an end to the war but a good 
one, was a stronger reason against beginning it.” 
Right 1 so far we allow. “ And yet those very rea- 
sons, that make us iu so much haste to end it, show 
the necessity there was for entering into it.” I am 
in mighty hope to get out of a squabble, and there- 
fore 1 Lad reason to get into it ; generally the con- 
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tiary is true, What condition should we have now 
been in had we tamely let that prodigious power 
settle and confirm ilsclf without dispute .'”* It could 
never settle and confirm itself but by il war. 

P. 79. “ Did we not go into the war in hopes of 
success 1 The greatest argument for going on with 
the war is that we may Inuc more success.*’ Accord- 
ing to the doctrine laid down by our author, ^vo 
must never be inclined to peace till we lose a battle: 
every victory ought to be a motive to continue the 
war. Upon this princqile 1 suppose a peace was 
refused after the battle of Raiiiillies. 

Ibid. “ How can we doubt that we shall not still 
succeed, or that an enemy that grows every day 
weaker and weaker,” &c. The doctor’s zeal over- 
bears his memory : just now the enemy was stronger 
than ever. 

P. 80. “ If wc consider that our strength is from 
God,** &c. Though all men ought to trust in God ; 
yet our Saviour tells us, we ought to regard human 
means : and in the point before us, w^c are told, 

“ that a king going forth to war against another king, 
sitteth down tirst, and consiiltcth whether he be able 
witli ten thousand to moot him that cometh against 
him with twenty thousand ; or else while the other 
is yet a great way off, he sendeth an embassage, and 
desireth conditions of peace.” [Luke xiv. 31, 3?]. 
Obr Saviour ‘was a preacher of peace ; “ Peace I 
leave with my peace 1 give unto you,” &e. 

[.lohn xiv. 27], But the doctor chooseth rather to 
drive on furiously with Jehu. He answers to the 
question, “Is it peace?’ as lhat king did to the 
horsemen, “What hast thou to do with pence t 
Get then behind me.” He .saith, “Our ingratitude 
and impi'iiitenee may defeat the surest prospects we 
have.” iMaj \ve not ask him, whose ingratitndi! 1 
As to impenitence, 1 think this paragraph is the only 
one wheieiu he vouchsafes and that hut very slightly 
in his whole sermon, to remind the people of repent- 
ance and amendment ; but loaves a suhjeet“ so little 
suited to a day of joy,” p. HI, to encourage them to 
“go oil to obt! in the end toward 'which tliey luuc 
inside so many happy steps.” We differ about that 
end ; some desire peace, others war, that so they 
may get money and power. It is the interest of 
some to be ill action, others to be at rest : some 
l>oople claj) their finger upon one point, and .say that 
alone ran he a good peace ; we say there he many 
sorts of good peace, of all which we esteem the 
queen and ministry to be the best judges. 'I’he 
doctor tells us, “ Our sins may force us to jmt an ill 
end to the war.’* lie should explain what he calls 
an ill end ; I am apt to think, he will think nothing 
good that puts an end to^t, since he saith, “ Venge- 
ance may affect not only us hut generations yet un- 
born.*' That they have taken care of already. We 
have pretty well mortgaged posterity, by the expense^ 
of this devouring war ; and must we never see an 
end to it, till there is not an enemy left to contend 
with 1 for BO our author wuuld intimate. In what a 
condition must we expect to he long before that 1 
It is very happy for the nation that ^ve do not lie 
at the mercy of this gentleman ; thl^ his voice is not 
necessary toward the^reat end we pant after, the 
unloading of our buKlen and the mitigation of our 
taxes. A just and neccssarj^ w'ar is an ostentatious 
theme, and may bear being declaimed on. Let us 
have war ; what have wc to do with peace 1 We have 
bentflfi our enemy ; let us beat him again. God has 
given us success ; he encourages us to go on. Have 
we not won battles and towns, passed the lines, and 
taken the great Doiichain ; what avails our miseries 
at home ; a little paltry wealth, the decay of trade 
increase of^ taxes, dearness of necessaries, expense 
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of blood, ami lives of our countrymen? Are there 
not foreiffiiers to supply their places? have not the 
loss of 80 many brave solclicrB been ottered to the 
legislature as% reason for calling in such numbers of 
poor Palatines, as it were to fill up the chasm of 
war and atone for desolation among our subjects ? If 
we continue thus prodigal of our blood and treasure, 
in a few years we shall have as little of the one as 
the other left ; and our women, if they intend to 
multiply, iJlist be reduced, like the Amazons, to go 
out of the land or take them husbands at home of 
those wretched strangers whom our piety and cliarity 
relieved. Of the natives there will he scarce a rem- 
nant preserved ; and thus the Uritish name may be 
endangered once more to be lust in the German. 

Were it not for fear of offending the worthy doctor 
I should be tempted to compare his sermon with 
one that some time since made so much noise inj,he 
world [that of Sachcvercll] ; but I am withheld by 
the consideration of its being so universally con- 
demned, nay prosecuted, on one side. Perhaps the 
chaplain-general will not like the parallel ; there may 
be found the same heat, the same innuendoes, upon 
different; subjects, though the occasion be not so 
pressing. What necessity was there of preaching 
up war to an army who daily enrich themselves by 
the continuation of it? Does he not think loplty 
and obe«licnce would have been a properer subject ? 
To have exhorted thefh to a perseverance in their 
duty to the queen, to prepare and soften their minds, 
that they may receive with resignation if not applause 
whatever her majesty shall think fit to transact. The 
doctor without suspicion of flattery, might very well 
have extolled their great actions, and congratulated 
with them upon the peace we are likely to enjoy ; 
by which they will be at leisure to reap the harvest 
of their blood and toil, take their rest at home, and 
be relieved from the burden and danger of a cruel 
war. And as our gratitude will be ever due to them 
for delivering us from our distant enemy the French, 
so shall we have reason to bless whoever are the 
authors of peace to these distressed nations, by which 
we may bo. freed from those nmrer and much move 
formidable enemies, discontent and poverty at homd* 

A NEW VINDICATION 

OP THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH ; 

IN ANSWER TO A PAMPHLET, LATELY PUBLISIIIO)? 

CALLED BOITCHAIN ; 

Or. A Diulogiio between the Medley and the Examiner. 

. c -- 

“ *Thk Vindication of the Duke of Marllmmueli* is entirely of 
the author of Uie Atalantis.’'A— Journal to Stella^ Oct, US, and 
Nov. 3. 1711. 

4 WAS always satisfied of the stupidity and disin- 
genuity of the author who called himself “ The 
■ Mrs. Manley, dausbter of sir Roger Manley, a zealous 
Royalist, was early in life clieated into marriage with a near 
relation of the same name, who had at the same time :i furmer 
wift living. Deserted by^er huslmnd. she was patronized by 
the duchess of Cleveland, a mistress of Charles 11.; but the 
duchesa beitfk of a^eklo temper, grew tired of Mrs. Manley in 
six months, and discharged her on ugptence tliat she intrigu^ 
with her son. Retiring into solitiido, she wrote her first tra> 
gedy, **The Ro\al Mischief.*' This play being acted in 1696 
vith great success, she received such unliounded incense fttim 
admirers that lier apai-tmciit was crowded with men of wit and 
gaiety, which in the end proviul fatal to her virtue. In the 
^me year, she also published ** The Lost Lover, or Jkalous 
Husband, a comedy. Ln her retired hours she wrote the 
Atalantis ; * Jor wldch. she ha\ing made free in it with seve- 
ral distinguished charucters, her printer wos apprehended by 
a warrant from the secretaryN office. Mrs. Mauley, unwilling 
an mnocont iwrson should suffer, presented herself before the 
court of king a bench as the author. lAwd Su^erland, then 


Medley;” but never till now so thoroughly con- 
vinced of his assurance. He (or one who personates 
him) appears,, in a little book called «Bouch»in,*’ as 
if he were in close conference and great intimacy 
with the Examiner ; where according to the unfair 
manner of modern dialogue he reserves all the wit 
and reasoning for himseii, and makes the poor Ex- 
aminer one of the silliest, dullest rogues that ever 
pretended to speak or hear of politics ; nay, he has 
even treated him worse than the real Medley did ; 
who, though hired by the party to call him names 
by the week, had still so much modesty not to take 
away his understanding, though he did h*is integrity- 
But here he is made just as stupid as was necessary 
to introduce all the fine things that are thought fit 
to be said of this campaign ; and is directed to ask 
those questions which none that reads and lives in 
any part of England can be supposed to be ignorant 
of, on purpose to heighten the glory of the general 
and abuse the cafiacities of the present ministry. 
This method of his seems to be copied from that 
great genius and champion of their cause, the Ob- 
servator ; and our Examiner acts the part of his 
countryman Roger, which how agreeable to the spi- 
rit and sense of the Examiner may be easily judged 
frorr his writings, which have met w'th a general 
approbation for their wit and learning. 

But leaving the falseness and improbability of the 
diction, I shall only consider the malice and design 
of this hoiite-fm, that would set the people on fiame, 
and advance the general to a height where none had 
ever been hoisted before, only for the bare conse- 
quences that attend his being at the head of au 
army so often victorious, so well paid and en- 
couraged, with n 6 enemies in view but those whom 
it* was familiar to them to overcome, and who, 
though superior in number (as indeed they were), 
yet are wholly dispirited by continued losses, and at 
present restrained by the positive commands of their 
monarch; wh*b has given it in charge to Monsieur 
Villars, not to venture the army but upon manifest 
advantages ; so that nothing might he left to fortune, 
which had appeared so contrary to tliem of late, ami 
seems to have so great a hand in the rise and fall of 
empires, and that period which is set to human 
glory. 

This new Aledley would bespeak our compassion 
for his hero, by telling of “the hard usage he has 
met with, and the sufficient reason he has had to he 
disgusted ; his scandalous manner of treatment 
from the Examiner and his party; for,'* he says, 
“ he is sensible the usage he gave him was not 
wholly from himself,” And again, “ That tlie duke 
of Marlborough is divested of all interest and autho- 
rity both at home and in the army, whom so iiiucb 
pains have been taken to mortify, that he might 

Bccrptaiy of state, being uiirioiis to know from whom slie got in- 
formation of several i>articulars M’hich » ere aupnosed above lier 
own intelligence ; she repliwl, with great humility. *• that she 
had no design in writing further tlian her own amusement and 
divesrion in the country, without intending particularjreflections 
and elmTDctors ; and did assure them that nobody wa.s concerned 
witli her.’* When this was not lielievcd, and the contrary 
urged against her by several circumstances, she said, " then U 
must be by iuspiration; because, knowing her own innocence, 
she could account for it no other way.’^ Whether those iu 
^ power were ashamed to bring a woman to trial for a few amor- 
i^ous trifles, or w’hetlier (her characters being under feigned 
' Barnes J the laws did not aetually^cach her, slie was discharged 
after several public examinatiGtia. On the change of the mi- 
nistry she lived in reputation and gaiety, and amused lierself 
m writing ^oems and letters, and conversing with the wits. A 
second edition of a volume of her letters was published in 1713. 
** receiveil tragedy, was w’ritten by lier, and 

acted in 1717. It was dedicated to sir Richard Steele, who was 
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either in discontent throw up his command or con- 
tinue in it without honour ; whom we laboured to 
make the mark of public hatred j as if it were im- 
possible for liberty and gratitude to consist together, 
and men were to bo ill used for no other reason but 
because they could not be used so well as thej de- 
serve.” And further, ” Your friends may use the 
duke of Marlborough as ill as they please ; but let 
them ho assured in the e.id tliis will ceitaiiily turn 
upon themselves ; and the time will come when it 
will be as safe to speak truth of the present ministry, 
as it is now to belie the old ! and then, my friend, 
you may hear furllier from me.” Who, after this, 
W’ould not conclude the duke of Marlborough had 
been turned out of all, his estate confiscated, and 
hirnseli under the most rigid sentence 1 Nothing 
loss should have provoked this audacious person to 
have taken sucli liberty of spcecii, and been guilty of 
such fhreatenings against the persons the queen is 
pleased to honour and trust. Yet, that w'c may ex- 
amine things more coolly than this incendiary, what 
harrlslii])s has this grerJ man to complain oft I be- 
lieve we shall scarce find any prec(‘dcnl among the 
Homans, that th(‘ir generals abroad ever thought 
liieniselvtis disobliged upon the removal of a qua»stor 
at home or the changing one secretary for another ; 
and jet this is tlie height of lliat discontent they so 
luueh crtmplaiii ng:iinst. The qiiCen, who Roerns di- 
re<*te(l by Iieaveii as a reward for her piety, in the 
clioiec of her ministers and officers, did lierself act 
the duke of Marlborongli at the head of her army ; 
she knew his long experience in military affairs; 
that lie had ’1111 ilirough all tlie several degrees of 
Ror^ice, and either liad a genius f r war or nothing. 
N<i man ever entered upon ins eommaiid wUh 
greater encouragement ; the love and smiles of his 
««)vereigii, the good wishes of the iwople, and if not 
the personal love of the soldiers, yet the hatred they 
had for the enemy and their suirerir.gs during the 
late peace gave them a douhle edge to war, and 
made them gain such glorious victories vvliieh all 
must own were got l)y the bravery of the English. 
Tlieir personal valour proved of use, vvlien neither 
genius in the general nor extraordinary conduct WuS 
required ; though none will dispute his excelling in 
citlier, it lias chanced that t»ur greatest victories 
have been obtained more by the courage of tlie sol- 
diers than tlie fiiesse of the commander ; yet he has 
reaped all tlie advantage. Is lie not tiie richest and 
greatest subject in CIhrisreiidom 1 Has there not 
been a more than ordinary application, since the 
troops under his command first took the field, to 
ffujiply them with everything that was necessary t 
W lioever of licr majesty's subjects were left unpaid, 
care was taken that money should not be wanting 
for the war in Flanders. Even upon the change of 
ministrj', it was almost the first act of power in the 
new, to borrow money to send to the army under 
the duke of Marlborough's command. He was so 
far from being “divested of all authority both at 
home and abroad,” that there was not any change 
in what related to his grace's family, save the golden 
key ; wliich after long waiting was thought neces- 
sary to he bestowed upon a person who would not 
think herself grown too great for the indispensable 
attendance of the place. The queen, nay the new 
ministers, used his grace- with the same goodnCss 
and confidence in relation to his charge as the 
former did. What occasion was there for discon- 
tent? Did he ask any favour and was refused iti 
Had not her majesty forgiven, nay forgot, that su- 
preme 'mark of arrogance in the duke of Marl- 
borough, when he durst show Himself disobliged at 
her giving away one regiment without first obtaining 


his leave as general f Was there any remembrance 
but ill his own thoughts, of all that had been done 
by his party to perpetuate his command ? If he was 
really disgusted because ouc of his sons- in-law 

i the earl of Sunderland], and the father of another 
the earl of Godolphin], were removed, how un- 
grateful and iindutiful was that behaviour to the 
person that liad so wonderfully raised him ; to a 
sovereign who had honoured him with sueli super- 
lative marks of her favour ! It is possible he might 
only seem discontented to please his family, though 
it has been shown without reason ; to which they 
interpreted his going to Blenlieim just before the 
queen's birth-day, from whence he returned tlie day 
after ; as if he purposely chose to omit paj ing his 
duty and respects upon so remarkable an occasion. 

But what mortifications, wliat hardships are these 
which our author complains ofl Was his commission 
limited? had lie not power to advance or retreat 1 
was he forbidden to besiege or fight 1 was he com- 
ihandcd to take no steps but what were directed 
from above ? wherein was he divested of his autho- 
rity 1 when was tins barbarous usage? was there any 
person hired to assassinate his fume or take away 
his life? what conspiracy, wliat confederacy, to make 
criminals accuse him f did any of liis enemies 
tamper with Monsieur de Guiscard, and ofter him 
his life, pardon, and» money, to lay his villany upon 
the duke? Had the persons here in power a mind 
that his designs this cam])aign should miscarry, how 
easy would it liave been for them to liavc elicctually 
disappointed them and without being discovered! 
All artful hand can make more wonderful, though 
concealed movements. But instead of such usage, 
has he not been supplied with all possible vigour? 
was not a young general [the duke of Ormond] 
sent off, that the duke of Marlborough might have 
no occasion of discontent, nor appearance for com- 
plaint? were not his soldiers flushed with many 
victories eager and impatient to be led on to more ? 
did he not very well know, as I have said before, 
that Monsieur Villars durst not fight him, though he 
ad gieater numbers than the. duke, since the king 
ad forbidden his venturing his army without evi- 
dent advantages 1 are not the French dispirited and 
overawed by the superior genius of the English, by 
whom tliey lia*'e been so often vanquislicd? is it 
then such a wonder, after all the glorious victories 
the duke of Marlborough has obtained, that with 
the same fortune, the same cause, the same army, 
and against the same enemy, his grace lias added 
one inferior fortress to his greater conquests ? ore 
the Sensut and tlie Scheldt more formidablo rivers 
than the Danube or the Rhine? are only passing the 
lines near Bouchain more wonderful then beating 
tlie French'^ii4h.eir lines near Brabant? or have our 
former campaigns been so barren of great actionst 
that we need so much cry up the passing of two 
rivers and one morass where none (iurst oppose 
them ; as if the general's glory were never consum- 
mate till now, or as if indeed he could have done 
less, except he had been resolved tb do nothing, 
which could scarce have becn^witfk an Army so full 
of ardour to fight? .Jhesc flights of joy upon bo 
small an occasion seem* to rac just as reasonable as 
if some great conqueror sliould land in England, » 
beat all her armies, and take London in one cam- 
paign ; and yet reserv’C his triumphs and the people’s 
acclAnations for the next, only upon the taking of 
Islington. 

Whether this action, in respect to those the duke 
of Marlborough had performed before, deserves to 
be valued at that height our author carries it, may 
be gathered from what Sir W. Temple says: “In 
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May, 1670, the king^ of France sent the duke of Or- 
leans to besiege Bouchaiii. with some part of his 
troops, being r* small though sirong place, consider- 
able for its situation to the defence of the bpanish 
Netherlands. The king, with the strength of hi 
army, posted himself so advantageously as to hinder 
the prince of Orange from being able to relieve it or 
to fight without disadvantage. The armies continued 
some days ffa^ing one another, and several times 
drawing out in order to battle, which neither of them 
thought fit to begin. Bouchaiii was surrendered 
the eiglitli ilay of the siege.” Behold the same circum- 
stanee, attended with the same conquest, differing 
only in the number of days, in which the disadvan- 
tage lies by many on his grace's side ! 

I can never believe the duke of Marlborough will 
think himsidf obliged to the author of this paper for 
representing him as “a umrtilied person, and orie 
divested of all authority both at home and abroad 
no more than 1 do imagine that his grace can, in 
his own nature, be iindutiful to that power that has 
raised him; howevtT accident ally he might once be 
wanting in that resp«*ct, he owed tiie queen in the busi- 
ness of the regiment belonging to the late earl of Essex. 
Nor wlien 1 remember how mueli he did formerly 
for conscience’ sake and the interest of the church 
of England, can I persuade myself ho will now en- 
gage against it, 1 [ 01 % scasoiislbly did he decline 
king James's service, when the papists and dissenters 
W'cre united in interoBls to destroy t!ie church ; king 
James, to wiiotn tlie duke of Marlborough was en- 
gaged by the highest gratitude ! He had saved his 
life in the Gloucester frigate, and lumoured his 
grace’s family so far as to mingle his own royal 
blood with it. Did not the duke of Marlborough 
forego the interests of his sister and her children, 
liis nephews and nieces that he was so fond of be- 
fore, for the good of his country and the security of 
the Ffotestaut religion 1 was he not contriving to 
deliver up the king to t lie prince of Orange, if the 
design had not been prevented '1 and did he not with- 
draw himself from liis benefactor to serve against 
him under his greatest eneinj^ protesting in his 
letter to the king, “ that his desertion from his ma- 
jesty proceeded from no other cause than tlie iiivio- 
Ittble dictates of coiiscienee and a liigli and necessary 
conciM-ii for his religion, with whii-h he avus iii- 
Btrueted that nothing could 'come in competition I” 
Did the duke do all this for the chureh of England 
and will our author, or any of the Whiggisii side, 
persuade us ho can so far recede from his former 
principles to take party against that very church he 
has helped to preserve'? to ^oin in opposition to her 
with her bitterest foes w'hen he is already as great 
and rich as a subjeet ought to be? 

No! no! such restless spirits as this writer, who, 
hi the words of Mr. Dryden, “ fire that w'orld 
which they ivere sent by preaching to Avarni,” those 
“Phaetons of mankind,” abuse the reputation of the 
greatest persona, and do themselves honour at the 
expense of others who, being equally ignorant of 
many things, yet pretend to determine of all the 
affairs of \^r anJ th^, cabinet ; to infiaine the people, 
abuse the ministry, and the ^lecn through them ; 
to trouble the waters, in Iwspes crowns and mitres 
may be found floating on the surface and ready to 
fall to the share of the boldest hand. 

ArVe shall next consider the “scandalous manner 
of treatment” the duke of Marlborough, a^this 
writer tells us, “ has met with from the Examiner 
and his party •*' for he is sensible the usage he gave 
him was “ not w'holly from himself.” How can he 
be sensible of that 1 foi to this day it does not ap- 
pear who the Examiner is, nor that he Had instruc- 


tions to talk of Crassus, Catiline, or Anthony. That 
pen still remains concealed; neither rewards nor 
presents have iieen given to any that we can suppose 
was author of those papers. Whoever he were he 
has had the modesty not to reveal himself, though 
his remarks were only agaiijst those persons wlioui 
tlio queen had thought fit to dispense with from fur- 
ther serving her ; the general excepted, as this writer 
would have us believe, bj^t he is the satirist who 
makes the application. Cannot a person treat of 
the^ excessive avarice and sordid behaviour of Marcus 
Crassus, but because the duke of Marlborough is 
known to be an extreme good liusband of his money, 
he must needs intend his grace as a parallel 1 In- 
deed 1 does this libeller think there is so near a re- 
semblance between them ? Why. where then is the 
injustice? To show that there has been any let him 
convince us that his grace is become generous or 
less in love with viches, and the comparison will 
ecase. But till then, though he were the conqueror 
of Europe instead of Flanders, the people will be apt 
to detest a vice they are sure to sufi'er by ; regarding 
it as a counterpoise to the bravest actions, or indeed 
the only motive to the performance of them ; and 
where interest is suspected to be the spur to glory, 
the reputation will always be less clear \tnd shining. 
As to the comparison with Catiline, 1 find not the 
least ground for it; nor can it be so intended, 
though the old Medley with his unfair quotation 
has charged it upon the Examiner. The passage is 
in the fourth Examiner, to which 1 refer the reader, 
which can never I hope be applicable to England ; 
for how ambitions soever a general may prove, a 
brave true English army cannot create either fear or 
dapgcr of their becoming a mercenary army. But 
the author further tells us, the Examiner was 
“ pleased to make tlie civil comparison of the duke 
of Marlborough and his duchess to Anthony and 
Fill via.” What is there said of Anthony is so little 
that it is scarce worth anybody’s taking it to tbein- 
splves. I am sorry an author cannot introduce a 
figure, though in poetry, of a haughty, proud, wrath- 
ful, and envious woiuaii, but the application must be 
pfcsently made to his hand, as if there were no vices 
in history but vvluit could bo paralleled in life ! In 
such a case T must say, as I did just before 111 that 
of Crassus, with this addition, that sure tliere must 
be some sort of resemblance or one’s very friends 
would never dare to make the ready comparison ! 

Behold here the utmost of that charge this author 
has drawn up of what Inis been done by way of 
mortification to the duke of Marlborough. Alas! 
this is but one instance of I lie liborly of the press! 
whereas the present ministry may complain of a 
hutidred ; but their heads arc too strong to be shaken 
by such impotent blasts or disordered by every 
libeller’s malice. What clouds of pointless arrows, 
though sent with a good will, have flown from the 
Observator, the Review, and Medley! How have 
great and mean geniuses united to asperse their con- 
duct, and turn the management of the late persons 
ill power upon these ! Humours, senseless ballads, 
foolish parallels, the titles of Oxford .nd Mortimer, 
have been, an ample field. Who but must despise 
such wretched wits ! 1 could quote Several others if 
lit were not reviving them from their obscurity, or 
rather giving new life t(^ those still-born shapeless 
births which but just appeared and perished. . Nor 
do I remember any person to have so far gloried in 
those monstrous productions as to own being a 
parent to them but the renowned Dr. Hare. The 
close of his foitrth letter of the “ Management of the 
War*' is indeed very extraordinary ; where he tells, 
“ If they should describe the duke of Marlborough 
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to be a short, black, fattish, ill-sbaped man, that 
loves to drink hard, never a])caks to be understood, 
is extremely revengeful and ill-bred ; if they should 
represent his mind to be a complication of all ill 
qualities," &c. Here is more malice, though less 
wit and truth, than anything they accuse in the Ex- 
aminer. In times of liberty and faction we must 
expect that the best persons will be libelled ; the 
ditrercncc lies in the skili of the libeller. One draws 
near the life, another must write the name under or 
else we cannot understand ; for as yet I never met 
one person that could find out who Dr. Hare de- 
signed by his short, black, fattish, ill-shaped man, 
though he has so far exceeded the liberty the Ex- 
aminer has taken as to pretend to paint the very 
lineaments of the body as well as those of the mind. 

Thus far you see what little reason our author has 
to complain for the duke of Marlborough’s hard 
usage ; but he grows bolder, and in just despair of 
the continuatLOn of a W'ar from which he reaps so 
many advantages, attacks what (notwithstanding the 
many refinements of some late patriots) I take still 
to be an undoubted prerogative of the crown, the 
power of making peace and war. Tliis author, 
treating the queen with as little consideration as 
Ills patnms’usod to do, does not so much as consult 
her majesty’s wisdom and inclination ; but sup- 
poses, “ no British parliament w'ill ever be chosen 
here tliat will ratify an ill peace or will not crush the 
hold man who sliall propose it.’’ This is like what 
he says, “ That the time will conic when it will he 
as safe to speak truth of the present ministry as it is 
to belie the old.*’ What can one suppose from these 
Ihreatcnings ^ They arc such as» in wisdom should 
never be made, scarce with an army to back thgm : 
did I not know the loyalty of ours I slionld fear, 
from our author’s great intelligence, that tliey were 
in the secret to frighten the ministry and parlia- 
ment from taking into consideration, tlie unanimous 
W'ishes and wants of our people, avlio have sustained 
so long a war to the ruin of their trade and a vast 
expense of their blood and treasure, upon such dis- 
interested \icws as sure no people besides ever did. 
We very Avcll know his reasons for providing pe xe 
should not he made without Spain ; yet when all 
those kingdoms and dependencies were united to the 
empire, the house of Austria was more terrible to 
Europe than the house of Bourbon has been since ; 
and a confederate war was then successfully carried 
on as now to fix the balance of power. Let us but 
consider what wonderful things this ministry li.ns 
already done ; let us enter into their character and 
capacity, their true love of their country, and sincere 
endeavours for its welfare ; and then may our hearts 
be at rest ; and conclude that whatever peace they 
shall think fit to advise will be the best tliat they 
could obtain for the safety of the church, the glory of 
their sovereign, and the ease and happiness of her 
wholo people. Let them that would oppose it con- 
sir! er how many millions this one year’s war hath 
cost us, when all the great actions performed by a 
great army, with greater general at their head, 
hath been only gaining one single fortress ; an action 
so much gloriejl in and so far magnified that wc are 
made to think it is of equal importance to the’ most 
fortunate campaigns ! ^iet us consider how long v e 
shall be able to pay such a price for so small a con- 
quest ! I speak only of our money ; having learned 
by good example not to value the blood of those poor 
wretches that are yearly sacrificed in vast numbers 
in trenches and at the foot of walled towns. But 
say we were e\en at the gates of PaHs, nay that 
Paris were ours, — what allay' would that be to our 
personal sufferings at home? Let us look into our 


gazettes for the number of bankrupts; along the 
streets of our metropolis and observe but the decay 
of trade, the several sliops shut up, and more iu 
daily ajiprehension of failing. Let us remove our- 
selves into the country and see the penury of coun- 
try gentlemen with small estates and numerous fami- 
lies that pay in such large proportions to the war ; 
and there let us inquire how acceptable, nay, how 
indispensable, peace is to their further subsisting 
True ! there is still a great deal of money in Eng- 
land ; but in whose hands t Those who have had 
the management of such prodigious sums as have 
been given these last three-and -twenty years, on 
pretence of carrying on the war. Inquire what 
sums tlie late lord-treasurer [lord Godolphin'J left 
the exclie(|uer, and what imnicnse debts in the navy 
and elsewhere : how the funds were all ariticipaled 
or loaded. Observe but what industry has been 
used that the late party should part with none of 
their vast wealth to assist the present exigency, and 
then let us wonder at the wisdom uud conduct of 
that ministry which has been able to wade through 
all these difficulties, restore credit, and uphold tlie 
armies abroad : and can wc doubt after this of their 
entering into the true interests of the nation or dis- 
pute the pisice they shall think lit to advise the queen 

inaket How can our mnlieious author say, ** That 
It will be a severe mortification for so great and suc- 
cessful a general to see the fruits of his victories 
tlirown all away at once by a shameful and scandalous 
peace ; after a war of nine years, carried on with 
continued sui'(;csses, greater than have been known 
in story t And how grievous must it be to biin to 
have no footstep remain except the building at 
Woodstock, of all the great advantages which he has 
obtained for the queen and the British nation 
against their dangerous enemy ; and consequently 
of his own exiraurdinary merit to her majesty and 
his country t” No! are they about to take the 
Garter from himi to unprince, unduke himt to 
confiscate all his large possessions except Wood- 
stock! those vast sums iu the banks of Venice, 
Genoa, and Amsterdam! His stately niove:ibles, 
valuable p>dntings, costly jewels, and in a word, 
those imnieUKe riches of which himself and his lady 
(as good ail accountant as she is) do not yet know the 
extent oft A>'e all these, I say, to bo resumed, and 
nothing remaining but that eilifice or memento of a 
subject's ambition, the stately walls of Blenheim, 
built while his gracious benefactr<*ss is contented to 
take up her residence in an old palclicd-iip palace, 
during the burden of a heavy war, without once de- 
siring to rebuild Whitj|hall till by the blessing of 
peace her subjects shall be capacitated to undergo 
the necessary taxes! I am ashamed to ennm crate 
those obligations tlie duke has tii his queen and. 
country, while he has such wretched and nngrate(inl 
advocates, who bellow his uneasiness and exaggerate 
his mortifications. It is the misfortune of the limes 
that we cannot explain to our own people the occa- . 
sionwe have for a peace without letting our enemies 
into our necessities, by which they &ay rise iu their 
demands. Could there be a jiolUniaik and voices 
collected from lioin^^to liouse, we should quickly 
see how unanimous on# people are fora peace; those 
excepted who either gain by the war or, concealing 
their hoanls, pay but small proportions toward it ; 
an ai-t well known and practised in this great city, 
wifiirc a person worth many thousands shall get 
himself rated at but one, two, or three hundred pounds 
stock ; while the poor landed man is forced to pay 
to the extent because his estate is known and accord- 
ingly valued. 

To conclude : I think in the hands we arc in w<i 
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TieGil not dinputc our safety ; and if, as this author 
would insiriuato, even a separafo peace should be 
intended by stjnie of our allies, after the example of 
our wise neighbours the Dutch at the treaty of Nimo- 
gueii, the generality of the people will he easily 
brought to agree that it is better than no peace at 
all. They know that our ministry are so well ac- 
quainted with the true interest of the nation and 
arc so tender of ifs welfare, that they wdll not coii- 
Ront to take one step in this aifair but what makes 
for the glory of the queen and the happiness of her 
subjects. 


A TPaiE DELATION 

i SHVEllAL FACTS AND (^IlirUMSTANCES OF 
THK INTENDED RIOT AND TlJMDIiT ON QUEEN 
ELIZARETirS IJIRTll-DAY : 

(?athor(>d from antluuitic nrcnuiitH: aiul publisliod for the 
informiition ot all true Incurs of our coiibtitution 
in chui oh aiul sbitu. 


TFfK Journal toStolIa Ims tho following pnssaRPs concorning 
thiH (iPHiKiiecl riot and tho pamphlet iivhich contains an account 
of it : 

‘''Ihia is fpipen Elizahoth’s hirth-dny, usually kept In this 
town by prenticps. &c. lint tho Whigs dchigiied a mighty prA- 
PURsiuii by midiiighl; and bail laid out a thnus:ind pnundH, to 
dress up the pope, dc\il, cardinals, Sachevcrell, ^c., and cany 
them with turelies about ntul burn tliem. They di<l it by con- 
tribution. (iarlh ga\e five guineas. But they were seized 
labt niglil by order from the secretary.” 

‘‘ I am tuld the owners are so impudent that they intend to 
replevy them by law. I am assured that the llguie of the de\il 
iiinade iis like lord treasurer as they could.” 

*' I flaw to-day the pope, the de^il, and tlip other figures of 
cardinals, Kcc., fifteen in all. which ha^e made such a noise. 
I have put an understrapper upon writing a twopenny pamphlet, 
to give an account of the whole design." 

Loudon, Nov. 24, 1711. 

Sin, — X am very sorry so troublesome u companion 
UR the gout delays the pleasure 1 expected by your 
conversation in town. You desire to know the truth 
of what you call “a ridiculous story,’* inserted in 
** Dyer’s Letter” » and “ The I’osthoy,” concerning 
the figures that were seized in Drury-lane, and 
Bpcmeii only designed for the diversion of the mob, 
to rouse their ohl antipathy to popery and create 
new aversion in them to the ])retender. If indeed 
this had been their only intent your reilertions 
would be reasonable, and your eompassion pardon- 
able. It is an odd sort of good nature to grieve at 
the rabble's being disappointed of their sport, or as 
you please to term it, “ of«vhut would for the time 
being have certainly made them very happy .” But, 
Sir, you will not fail to change your opinion when 
I shah tell you that there was never a blacker design 
fbrmed unless it were blowing up the parliament 
bou,c. No mortal can foresee what might have 
been the ill effects if it had once come to execution. 
AVc are well assured, that under pretence of custom 
and zeal and wjiat they call an innocent diversion, 
lurked a dangerqus conspiracy; for whoever goes 
about to dfsturl^ the, public peace and tranquillity 
must needs be enemies to thenjacen and her govern- 
ment. • 

You have boon informed of the surprising gene- 
rosity and fit of housekeeping the German princess 
has been guilty of this summer at her country seat, 
in direct contradiction to her former thrifty manage- 
ment ; yet, to do her justice, she is not so parsimo- 
nious as her lord nor sets half that value upon a 

• Ntfwspapen rend by the Tories, especially bv the country 
goBtlemcu. ^ • 


guinea ; though her dexterity in getting he as great 
as his, he outdoes her in preserving. She has had 
a wonderful address in sonic things ! witness the 
known story of the diamond, which is as groat an 
instance of good management on her side as my 
lord’s making one suit of clothes serve three sets of 
buttons can be of his frugality. She seems to liavc 
forgotten or rather outlived all the softer passions, 
those beautiful blemishes^for which they are otlcn 
pitied by our sex but never really hated. Wrath, 
ill nature, spleen, and revenge, arc those with whom 
her ladyship has been in league for many months ; 
she has even fallen into the common weakness of 
unfortunate women, who have recourse to silly fel- 
lows called conjurors, or perhaps in imitation of her 
mother her ladyship wanted a very witch ; she would 
give anything to converse with a real witch : at last 
she took up with a wizard, an ignorant creature 
who pretends to dFal with the stars, and by corre- 
sponding with thief-catchers helps people to their 
goods when they have been stolen. To please her 
higliness he revived an old cheat of making an 
image like the person she most hated, upon which 
image he would so far work by enchantment, that 
him it re]>roscnted from that moment should grow 
distempered and languish out his short life in diverse 
sort of pains. Since the wizard W'as taken into the 
lady’s pay a certain great man has happened to be 
indisposed, by which means she remains very well 
satisfied with the experiment, and imagines this 
accident to be owing to the force of her enchant- 
ment, from which she promises herself still greater 
events. Though we laugh at the folly, we cannot 
but remark the malice of the attempt. 

(fn Friday the lOth of November, the heads of 
the party met at the new palace, where the late 
viceroy recounted to them the happy disposition of 
altairs, and concluded *'That notwithstanding all 
their misfortunes they had still to-morrow for it.” 
This person who had so dften boasted himself upon 
his talent for mischief, invention, lying, and for 
making a certain liUibullero song, with which if you 
will believe himself he sung a deluded prince out of 
th ’ee kingdoms, was resolved to try if by the cry of 
No peace, high church, popery, and the pretender,” 
he could halloo another in. There were several 
figures dressed up ; fifteen of them were found in an 
empty house in Drury -lane ; the pope, the pretender, 
and the devil, seated under a state whereof the ca- 
nopy was scarlet slulF trimmed with deep silver fringe ; 
the pope was as fine as a pepe need to be, the deWl 
as terrible, tlie pretender habited in scarlet laced 
with silver, a full fair long periwig, and a hat and 
feather. They had all .white gloves, not excepting 
the very devils, which whether quite so proper I 
leave to the learned. This machine was designed 
to be home upon men’s shoulders ; the long trains 
dependant from the figures were to conceal those 
that carried them. Six devils were to appear as 
drawing the chariot, to be followed by four cardinals 
in fine proper habits ; four Jesuits and four Francis- 
can friars, each with a pair of while gloves on, a 
pair of beads, and a flaming or if you please a bloody 
falchion in their hands. Pray judge if such a pa- 
rade should at any time appear without the proper 
lisposltion of lights, &c., as was here intended; do 
you not believe it would be a sufficient call to the 
multitude ; and that they would never forsake it till 
their curiosity had been satisfied to the fulll Any 
man in his senses may find this was a deliberate as 
well as a great expense. To prepare men’s minds 
for sedition one Stoughton’s sermon (which was 
burnt by the common hangman in Ireland by order 
of the house of lords), preached at St. Patrick’s in 
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Dublin and printed there, was that very week re- 
printed here and handed about with extreme dili- 
gence: and to fill the people with false fear and 
terror they had some dajs before reported thdt the 
^ueen was dangerously ill of the gout in her stomach 
and bowels. The very day of the designed proces- 
sion it was whispered upon the Exchange and all 
over the city that she was dead. A gentlewoman 
that makes wax-work declai’es ** That some time 
before, certain persons ot quality as she judged, 
who called one another sir Harry, sir John, sir 
James, &c., came to her house and bespoke several 
wax-work Kgures, one for a Indy ; they agreed to 
her price, paid half in hand and the rest when they 
fetched them away.** These figures are not yet 
taken. One was designed to represent the lord- 
treasurer, the lady Mrs. Masham, and the rest the 
other great officers of the court, with Dr. Sacheverell, 
which the workw'oman -was ordered to make as like 
his picture as possibly she couffi. A certain lady 
renowned for beauty'^ at the princess's palace desired 
that she might have the dressing up of the young 
handsome statesman** whose bright ]iarts are so ter- 
rible to the enemies of his country ; in order to it she 
proposed borrowing from the pla} house jEsop's large 
white horsehair periwig. Her lord‘d furnished out 
the rest of the materials from the queen's wardrobe. 
No wonder he should be an enemy to peace wdien 
his father gains so much by the continuance of the 
war, nor that a certain young duchess was so eager 
to have him go in disguise with the viceroy w'hen 
his absence was convenient! 

Further to convince you that this was a premedi- 
tated design, and carried on in all it forms, proper 
persons had been busy bcforehaim to secure a thou- 
sand mol), to carry lights at this goodly procossio*.^ 
One of these agents came to a victualling-house in 
Clare Alarket ; he. called for drink and the master of 
the house, of whom he inquired, ** If he could pro- 
cure him forty stout fellows to carry fiambeaux on 
t:>aturday the 17 th instant, to iiiect there at one 
o’clock 1 They should have a crown apiece in hand, 
and w'hatcver they drank till five he w'ould be there 
to sec discharged." At such a proposal mine host 
pricked up his ears, and told his honour, “Ills 
honour need not fear but that he might have as many 
as his honour pleased at that price." Accordingly 
he fetched in several from the market, butchers, 
tripe-men, poulterers' prentices, who joyfully listed 
themselves against the day, because it was to be a 
holiday and they should not stand in need of their 
injistcrs' leave; “for on 'queen Bess’s day," they 
said, “ they always went out of course." The landlord 
promised to make up the complement by the ap- 
})ointed time with honest lads, who would be glad to 
get their bellies full of drink and a crown apiece in 
an honest way^ All was agreed upon, the gentleman 
paid the reckoning, which came to a considerable 
sum ill beer and brandy for his mob, and departed 
with assurance of being there at one o'clock to meet 
his myrmidons; but the matter being discovered 
he has not been heard of aince, to the great disap- 
pointment of the good man and the people he had 
engaged. The like was done in several parts of the 
town. They had secured to the number as I told 
you of one thousand persons, who were so hired 
to carry lights, though they knew not to what end,' 
doubtless for a burial, among whom were many 
of the very foot guards. Drinking from one to 'five, 
it is plain they were to be made drunk, the better to 

* L.idy Mary. Churchill, duchess of Montague, youngest 
daughter of John duke of Marlborough. 

•* Mr. secretary St. John. 

• John, the second duko of Montagne. 

^ Illuminated by flambeaux. 


qualify them for what mischief was designed by their 
proper leaders. The viceroy [lord WhartoiJ, with 
some others of as good and two or three of better 
rank than himself, were resolved to r ct in disguise ; 
the viceroy like a seaman, in which he hoped to 
outdo Massaniello of Naples, whoso fame he very 
much envies for the mighty mischief ho occasioned. 
His busy head was the first inventor of the design, 
and lie would take it very ill if he were robbed of tho 
glory. He had lately proved the powe..' of an acci- 
dental mob,* and therefore hoped much better from 
a premeditated one ; he did not doubt infiaming them 
to his wish by the noise of popery and the pretender, 
by which they would be put into a humour to bum 
even Dr. Sacheverell and the other effigies. At tlieir 
several bonfires where the parade was to make a 
stand, the preliminary articles were to be thrown in, 
with a cry of “ No peace and proper messengers 
were to come galloping as if like to break their ucCks, 
their horses all in a foam, who should cry out, “ Tho 
queen, the queen, was dead at Hampton Court." 
At the same time the duke of Marlborough was to 
make his entry through Aldgate where he 'was to be 
met with the cry' of “ Victory, Bouchain, the lines, 
no peace, no peace." If matters had once come to 
this pass, 1 do not see what could have hindered the 
leaders from doing all the mischief they desired, from 
ex.alting and pulling down W'hom they pleased, nor 
from executing during the rage of tho people, pre- 
possessed as tliey would be wdth the news of the 
queen’s death, w'hatever violence, injustice, and 
cruelty, they should think fit. They had resolved 
before what houses should be burnt. They were to 
begin w'ith one in Essex-street, where the commis- 
sioners of accounts meet, from whence a late ciisl 
covery has been made of vast sums annually received 
by a great man for his permission to serve the army 
•with bread. 'I’hey said, “ Harley should have bettor 
luck than they expected if he escaped de Witting ; 
they W'ould set people to watch him all that day that 
they might know where to find him when they harl 
occasion." And truly who can answer for the conse- 
quence of such a tumult, the rage of a mad drunken 
populace, fomented by such incendiaries (for the 
wdiolo party, to a man, were engaged to be there) ? I 
do not ROC how the city could have escaped destruc- 
tion. There were many to kindle fires, none to put 
them out. The Spectator who ought to be but a 
looker on, was to have been an assistant, that seeing 
^joiidon in a flame, he might have opportunity to 
paint after the life, and remark the behaviour of the 
people in the ruin of their country, so to ha>e made a 
diverting Spectator. But 1 cannot but look up to 
God Almighty with praite for our deliverance, and 
really think we have very much need of a thanks- 
ginng ; for in all probability, the mischief had been 
universal and irremediable. I tremble to think what 
lengths they would have gone. : 1 dare not so muclf 
as imagine it. They had taken Massaniello’s in- 
surrection for a precedent, by w'hich all who were 
not directly of their own party had suffered, as 
may be gathered from what we know of their 
nature, and by what is already discovered, though 
there is doubtless a great deal more t^chind. As soon 
08 the figures were b'Rked, they dispatched away a 
messenger express to thS place where it was known 
the duke intended to land, to tell him he might now 
take his own time ; there was no occasion " for lus 
beina on the 17th instant, by seven at night, at Aid- 
gate?' and so he lay that night five miles short of 
the town. 

However the viceroy may value himself upon t|ils 
design, he seems but to have copied my lord Shaftes- 
• Tile rioto in the cause of Dr. Sacbe^'erell. 
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bury in 1679, on the /lame anniversary. It is well 
known, by the favour of the mob, they hoped then 
to ha>erii:ifle the duke of Monmouth king, who was 
planted at sir f hornas Fowls’s at Temple bar, to wait 
the event; while the rest of the great men of his 
party were o\er the way at Henry V 111*8 tavern. 
King Charles had been persuaded to come to sir 
Fr.anciM Child's to see the jirocessiou ; but before it 
began, he had private notice given liim to retire, for 
fear of wha^ mischief the mob might be wrought up 
to. He dm so ; which ruined the design they had 
to seize on his person and proclaim the duke king. 
This was the scheme our modern politicians went 
ui)on. One of them was hoard to say, “ They must 
ha^e more di>ctHions than one, i. c, burning, fur the 
good people of London; since tlie mob lo\cd to 
create as well ns to destroy.'* 

Uy this time, 1 do not doubt, sir, but you are 
theroughly convinced of the innocence of this In- 
tended procession, which they publicly avow, and 
tell the ministry they are welcome to make what 
they can of it, knowing thoriiselves safe hy having 
only intended not acted the mischief; if it had 
once come to that, they would have been so far 
above the fear of punishment for their own crimes 
as to become executioners of the innocent. 

'Iruly 1 think the malice of that party is immortal, 
since not to be satiated with twenty -three years’ 
plunder, the blood of sg many wretches, nor the im- 
mense debt with which they have burdened us. 
Through the unexampled goodness of the queen 
and Ihe lenity of the other parts of the legislature, 
they arc Buffered to sit down unmolested, to bask 
and revel in that wealth they have so unjustly ac- 
quired : yet they pursue their principles with un- 
wearied industry, club tbeir wit, money, iiolitics, 
toward restoring their party to that power from 
whence they are fallen ; which, since they find so 
diliicuU, they take earc by all methods to disturb 
and viliiy those who are in possession of it. Peace 
is such a bitter )ull they know not how to swallow ; 
to poison the people against it they try every nail, 
and have at last hit of one the^ thinft will go, and 
that they drive to the head.. They cry, “ No jieacc’.** 
till the trade of our nation be ent,ii’oly given up to 
our neighbours. Thus they would carry on the 
public good of Europe at the expense of our private 
destruction. They cry, “ Our tradp will be ruined 
if the Spanish AVost Indies remain to a sou of 
France ;** though the death of Ids father may causes 
Philip to forget his birth and country, which he left 
60 young. After the decease of his grandfather he 
will be only the brother of a haughty rough-natured 
king, who ill all probability may give him many 
occasions to become every day more and more a 
Spaniard. 

They do not allow the dauphin's or the emperor’s 
death have made an alteration in affairs, and eonfidc 
all tilings to the supine temper of the Austrian 
princes; from whence they conclude there can be 
no danger in trusting half Europe to the easy uii- 
active liands of such an emperor. Hut may not 
another Chailes y. arise 1 another Philip II. 1 who, 
though ndi posuessg^ of the Austrian territories, 
gave more trouble and terrewito England than ever 
she felt from France ; inasituch as had not the seas 
and winds fought our battles, their invincible Armada 
had certainly brought upon us slavery and a popish 
queen! Neither is it a new thing for princes to im- 
prove as well as degenerate. Power generally brings 
a change of temper. Philip do Comines tells ns, 
*' That the great duke ot iiurgundy in his youth 
hated thethoughU of war and tlie fatigue of the field. 
After he had fought and gained one batUe he loved 


nothing else ; and could never be easy in peace, but 
led all his life in war, and at length died in it ; for 
want of oth^r enemies figliting against the poor 
barren Swissers, who were possessed of nothing 
worth contending for." 

But it is not reason, or even facts, that can subdue 
this stubborn party. They bear down all by noise 
and misrepresentation. They are but will not seem 
convinced, and make it their business to prevent 
others from being so. Ifithcy can but rail and raise 
a clamour they hope to be believed, though the 
miserable cflccts of their mal-admijiit>tration arc ten 
thousand to one against them ; a festering obvious 
sore, which when it can be healed wc know not, 
though the most famous artists apply their constant 
skill to endeavour at a cure- Their aversion to any 
government but their own is unalterable ; like some 
rivers that are said to pass through witliout min- 
gling with the sea, though disappearing for a time, 
they rise the same and never change tlieir nature, 

1 am, sir, &c. 


The preceding tract will be best illustrated by the 
following account of the subject of it, transcribed 
from a folio hall-sheet published in 1711 ; — 

" An account of the mock procession of burning 
the pope and the chevalier de St. George, intended 
to be performed on the 17lh instant, being the an- 
niversary of queen Elizabeth of pious and glorious 
memory. 

" The owners of the pope, the chevalier de St. 
George, fourteen cardinals, and as many devils, 
which were taken out of a house in Drurj-laiie at 
midnight between the IGih and 17 th instant, and 
cjqiosed to view at the Cockpit for nothing (on tlic 
latter of those days), think lit to acquaint the world 
that their intention in making them was, with those 
and other images (in case their goods liad not been 
forcibly taken away), to have formed Uie following 
procession : — 

" Twenty watchmen to clear the W'ay, with link- 
boys lighting them on each side. 

" Twenty-four bagpipes marching four and four, 
a^d playing the memorable tune of Lillibullcro. 

" Ten watchmen marching two and two, to pre- 
vent disorder. 

" Four drums in mourning, with the jiope's arms 
in their cups. 

" A figure representing cardinal Guaitcri, lately 
made by the pretender protector of the English 
nation, looking down on the ground in a sonovvlul 
posture ; his train supported by two missionaries 
from Rome, supposed to be now in England. 

" Two pages, throwing beads, bulls, pardons, and 
indulgences. 

" Two jack-puddings sprinkling holy water. 

« Twelve hautbojs plajing the tune of the Green- 
wood-tree. 

" Two lackeys on each side of them bearing 
streamers, with tiiese words, Nolumus Leges An-^ 
glioi mutarj', being the device on the colours of the 
right reverend the bishop of London’s troops when 
he marched into Oxford in the year 1688, 

Six beadles with protestant fiails in their hands. 

" These followed by four persons bearing streamers, 
^ach with the pictures of ths. seven bishops who were 
sent to the Tower. f ’ 

“ Twelve monks, representing the fellows 'who 
were put into Magdalen -college in Oxford on the 
expulsion of the protestacts. 

" Twelve streamer-bearers with dilTereut devices, 
representing sandals, ropes, beads, bald pates, and 
big-bellied nuns. 
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“ A lawyer, representing the clerk of the high 
commission court. 

** Twelve heralds marching one after another at a 
great distance, with pamphlets setting forth king 
James ll.'s power of dispensing with the test and 
penal laws. 

“ On each side of the heralds fifty links. 

“ After these four fat friars in their habits, streamers 
carried over their heads, with these words, ‘ Eat and 
pray/ 

“ Four Jesuits in English habits, with flower-de- 
luces on their shoulders, inscribed, * Indefeasible,' 
and masks on their faces, on which la writ ‘ The 
house of riiiiiovcr/ 

“ Four Jesuits in their proper habits. 

“ Four cardinals of Rome in their red hats curi- 
ously wrought. 

“ riie pope under a magnificent canopy, with a 
right silver fringe, accompanied by the chevalier St. 
George on the lefl and his counsellor the devil on 
Ilia right. 

“ 'rhe whole procession closed by twenty streamers, 
on each of whieh was wrought tlicsc words ; 

God hlo4s tiiioeu Anne, the iMtiou's ^'reat defender I 
Keep out the Krencl), the pope, aud the pretender. 

“ In this, order it was intoiided, with proper re- 
liefs of lights at several stations in the manih, to go 
throngli Urury-laiic, Loiig-acrc, Gerrard-street, 
Picraddly, Germain-strcct, St. James’s-squarc, Pell- 
mell, Strand, Cathoriiie-strect, Rusaell-strcet, Driiry- 
laiie, Great Queen-street, Little Queen-street, HoU 
bouru, Ncwgate-strect, ('ornhill, Bishopsgiitc-street, 
where they were to wheel about aud return thorough 
to St. Paul’s-churchyard to Floc-t-streei. Aud at 
the Temple, before the statue of fiiat illustrious lady 
wliose aunivcruiry was then celebrated, tliat qu*ieu 
wearing a veil, on which arc drawn the picture of 
li(*r present majesty, and under it the battles of 
lllenheirn, Uamillies, Oudeuardo, and the passes of 
the lines in this present. your, 17111, after proper 
ditties were sung, the preteiulcr was to have been 
committed to the flames, being first absolved by the 
cardinal Giialteri. After that the said cardinal was 
to be absolved by the pope, and burnt. And then 
the devil was to jump into the flames with hU hiili- 
iiess ill liis arms. 

“ And let all the people say — A?ncn,” 
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OF SELLING PLACES AT COURT: 

IN A LEITER FROM A SMALI. COURTIER TO A 
GREAT STOCKJOBIIER. 


'* Omnia Romao 

Cum prutio. Juvinat,, iii. 183. 


" Did I toll you of a gcoumlrcl about the court, that sells em- 
whiymento to Ignorant people uiid cheaU them of tin ir money ? 
Hf Litely maae a bargain lor the vireKihamberUiin’s place for 
and hail received some guineas earnest ; but the whole 
t.iiRguaa discovered the other day, and examination biken of 
it by lord Dartmouth, and 1 hope ho will be swinged. Tho 
vice chamberlain told mo several particulars of it last uight at 
lord —Journal to Stella^ March 24, 1711-12 


In that friendly dispute v/hich happened between us 
sometime ago, wherein you endeavoured to prove that 
the city politics outdid those of the court, I temern- 
her there was nothing upon which you seemed to 
pride yourself more than that mystery of your bre- 
thren in Exchange Alley, which is usually called 
** selling the bear's skin whdreby a very beneficial 


trade is doily driven with imaginary stocks, and 
many thousands bought and sold to great advantage 
by those who were not worth a groat. This you 
challenged me to match with ail uif knowledge in 
the lower arts of the court. I confess, }OU had then 
the better of the argument; and 1 was forced to 
yield, which 1 would hai-dly do at present if the con- 
troversy were to be resumed : 1 could now make 
you acknowledge that what you in the city cull 

selling the bear's ^ skin," docs not , deserve tho 
name, when compared with the dexterity of one of 
our artists. 1 shall leave the decision of this matter 
to yourself, after you have received the following 
story, whieh I shall most faithfully relate. 

There is a certain petty retainer to the court who 
has no employinent utllll himself, but is a partner 
for life to one that has. This gentleman resides 
constaiilly with his family among us, w'herc being 
wholly at leisure he is eoiisequeiitly very speculative, 
perpetually turning his tliougiits to improve those 
happy talents that nature has given him. lie has 
maturely considered witli iiimself the strange opi- 
nions that people at distance have of courts. 
Strangers are apt to think that whoever has an 
apartment in the royal palace can go through the 
lodgings as if he were at iiome aud talk familiarly 
with every one lie meets, must needs have at any 
isme a dozen or two of cmplo^>niciits in his power; 
the least vvord from him to p great man, or upon ex- 
traordinary occasions to tiie queen iierself, would 
certainly do the business 1 This ignorance has often 
been made very good use of by dexterous men 
among us. Old courtiers will tell you twenty stories 
of Harry Killigrcw, Fleetwood, Sheppard, and 
others, who would often sell places tliat were never 
ill being and dispose of others a good pennyworth 
before they were vacant ; liow the privy garilen at 
Whitehall wns actually sold and an aiiUt sent to 
measure it ; how one man was made curtuiu-liftcr 
to the king and iinctlier his majesty’s goldlinder : so 
Ihsit our predecessors must be allowed their duo 
honour. Neitiier do I at all pretend that the hero 
1 am now celebrating was tlie first inventor of that 
art ; wherein it must however be granted that he 
hath made most wonderful iinprovoraeiits. 

This gentleuiaii, whom I take leave to call by the 
name of Guzman, in imitation of a famous Spanish 
deceiver of thrt name, having been formerly turned 
out of one or two employments for no other crime 
than that of endeavouring to raise their value, has 
ever sinec employed his credit and power for the 
service of others ; and where he could not secure 
them ill reality has been content to feed their imagi- 
iiatioiis, which to a gremt part of inaiikiiid is full as 
well. It is true, he hath dune all this with a pru- 
flent regard to his own interest ; yet whoever has 
traiiicked with him cannot but own that he sells at 
reasonable rates, and is so modest withal that he 4s 
content the credit of taking your money should rest 
on tile greatest men in Knglund rather than himself. 
Uc begged a small employinent for one of his cus- 
tomers from a lord of the admiralty^ then told his 
client ** that the great man must have a hundred 
guineas presented him in % hasdsoufb manner.'’ 
Our placejobber broiiglit an old lame horse of hU 
own, an4said *' the adftiiral asked a hundred guineas 
lor it the other bought the horse without oflbriug 
to cheapen liim or look in his mouth. 

'J'wo or three such achievements as these gave our 
adventurer the courage fur some time past to deal by 
the great and to take all cmplo}rnents at court into 
his own hands. And though he and his family are 

« Well known as men of pleasure, wit, and humour. In the 
oonrt of Ch|rles II 
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firm adborents to tho* honest party and. fUrioua 
against the present ministry (as 1 speqik it to dur 
honour, no small number of ns are)> .^et in the'-dis- 
pusal of places -was very impartial and gave every 
one their c|]oice. He bad a standing ageitt, to whom 
all people applied themseWes that wanted any em* 
ployment, who had them ready of all sizes, to iit 
whatever customer came, from tjHimty td^a thousand 
pounds a-ycar. ^ ’ 

If iho qucAion be asked, Why ha takes no em- 
ployment himself 1 he readily answers, That he 
might, whenever he pleased, be in the commission 
of the customs, the excise, or of trade : but docs not 
think it worth his while ; because, without stirring 
from court or giving himself^ny trouble, he can by 
^his cnedit oblige honest gcRtlimcn with employ- 
ments, and at the same time make belter advantage 
to himself. 11c hath several ways to establish a re- 
putation of his interest at court. Sometimes, as'l 
.have already observed, he hath actually begged small 
dfHees and disposed of them to his clients. Besides, 
living in her majesty’s palace and being indus- 
triqiis at picking out secrets, he often finds where 
a preferment is likedy to go even before those who are 
to be preferred can have any notice of it themselves ; 
^ then he immediately searches out for them, tells 
them of tlieir merjits, asks them how they would like 
of such an employment, and promises by his powef 
at court to get it for theft) : but withal gives them a 
hint that great men will take money, though they 
will not be known to do it ; that it therefore must 
be done by a second hand, for which he proffers his 
service, tellathem what sum will be convenient, and 
then sinks it in his own pocket, beside what is given 
to him in gratitude for his solicitations and good 
will : this gives him credit to pursue his trade of 
placcjobhing. Whoever hath a mind for an employ- 
ment at court or anywhere else^ goes to Guzman’s 
agent, and ho reads over to the candidate a list of 
places with their profit and salaries. When one is 
tUced upon, the agent names the known Don Guz- 
i(iau as a person to be depended upon, t^lls the client 
he must send his honour a bampgr of wine ; if the 
place they are in treaty for be considerable, a hogs- 
head. At next meeting the price is agreed on ; but 
unfortunately this employment is half promised to 
another : however, he believes that that difficulty 
may be removed for twenty or thirty guineas ; which 
being but a trifle, is immediately given. After two 
or three meetings more, perhaps, the bubble hath 
access t<» the don himself ; wlio assumes great airs, 
says the thing shall be done, be has ulreaily spoken 
\ to the queen or lonl treasurer. At parting, the 
agent tells the officer elect tflere is immediate occa- 
sion for forty or fifty guineas, to be given among 
clerks, or servants, or some great minister. Thus 
the poor placehunter is drilled on from one month 
td another, perpetwilly squeezed of ready money, 
and rotbing done. This trade Don Guzman has 
carried on for many years and frequently with five 
or six dupes in hand at a time, khd perhaps all of 
tliein for one place. 1 know it will be the wonder 
of many people, as it has been mine, how such im- 
postures as these ^could be frequently repeated, 
and how so many disappoiiitcti^coplo could be kept 
from making a noise and clamour that niaji ruin the 
traile and credit of this bold projector ; but it is with 
him as with almanack makers, who gain more repu- 
tation by one right guess than they lose by a tl^u- 
sand wrong ones. Besides, 1 have already observed 
that once or twice in bis life, he did actually provider 
for one or two persons ; further, it was’his constant 
iruje, whatever egiploymeut was given away, to as- 
>^Bure his clienyi tW he liad the chief handjn dispos- 


ing of it. When a man had no more to give or was 
weary of attending, the excuse was, either that he 
had some private enemies or the queen was engaged 
for that turn or that lie must think of something 
else : and then it was a new business, required new 
fees, and new hampers of wine ; or lastly, Don Guz- 
man was not to be seen, or talked cold and dry, or 
in very great haste, and so the matter dwindled to 
nothing : tlie poor pretender to an emplojmient dis- 
covered the cheat too late, was often ashamed to 
complain, and was only laughed at when he did. 

Having thus described some few of the qualifica- 
tions which have so much distinguished tlfls worthy 
manager, 1 shall crown all with informing you of 
tlie parj^culars of a late achievement that will give 
him an everlasting renown. About two months 
ago, a gentleman of a good fortune had a mind to 
buy some considerable employment in the court, and 
sent a solicitor to negotiate this affair with Don 
Guzman’s agent, w’ho after one or two meetings 
told him %he vice-chamberlain's employment was to 
be disposed of, the person who now enjoyed it being 
wholly out of favour with the queen [Thomas Coke, 
esq.] ; that the choice of his successor >yas in Don 
Guzman’s power ; that 7000f. was the price, whereof 
4000^. was to be given to a lady who w'as foster- 
sister to the queen ; 2000Z. to the present vicc-cham- 
berlain in consideration of his being turned out ; 
and the remaining thousand to be divided between 
the great don and the two small agents : this was 
the result after several meetings, after two or tliree 
hampers of wine had been sent to St. James’s, and 
some guineas given to facilitate the putting off a 
bargain which, as pretended, was begun for the em- 
ployment to another person. This matter went so 
}hr,'^that notes were interchangeably given between 
the two agents and their principal, as well relating 
to the thousand pounds which was to be divided 
among them as to the main sum. Our projector 
was likewise veVy curious .to know whether the new 
vice-chamberlain could speak French, which he said 
was absolutely necessary to his oilice ; whether he 
W'as well-fashioned, had a genteel manner and po- 
lite conveiaatioii ; and directed that the person him- 
scl? should upon an a])pointed day be seen walking 
hi tlic garden before St. James’s house, that the lady, 
the queen’s foster-sister, might judge of his mien 
whether he were a sightly man and by his appear- 
ance qualified for so great an employment. To earry 
the imposture further^ one Sunday when, in the 
lord-chamhcrlaln’s [the duke of Shrewshui-y] ab- 
sence, Mr. vice-cliamberlain led her majesty to 
chapel, Don Guzman being there with his solicitor, 
said to him with an expressive sneer and a sort of 
rapture, '* Ah sir, what happiness ! 1 am ravished to 
think of it. 1 wish your friend was here now to 
see the vice-chafnberlaiit handing the queen: 1 
would make him give the other thousand pounds 
for his employment.” 

These are the circumstances of this story as near 
as I can remember. How the ingenious don could 
have got off clean from this business l^annot possi- 
bly imagine : but it unfortunately hap^ned that he 
was not put to the trial of showing his dexterity ; 
for the vice-chambeiiain, by what means 1 could 
r/)vcr yet learn, got a little light into the matter. 
He was told that somebody had been treating for 
.jiis place, and information *)|jfiven him where to find 
the solicitor of the person who was to succeed him. 
He immediately sent for the man ; who (not con- 
ceiving biipsclf to he engaged in a 'dishonest action 
and therefore eenscious of no guilt) very freely told 
hiin all that he knew ; and as he bad good X'cason, 
was as angry at the cheat put upon him and hia 
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friend as the vice-chamherlain lumBclf ; whereupon ut as these things will paAi upon none but tho 
pour don Guzman and his two agents were, at Mr. _ mt and superstitious, so there are othets that 
Vice-chamberlain's request, examined before a prin- will \eUeve nothing of this nature even upon the 
cipal secretary of state, and their examinations taken clearer evideiiGC. There are it must be owned but 
in writing. But here I must with shame confess very few of these accounts to be depended on ; some 
that our hero's behaviour was much below his cha- however are so' palpable, and testified by so good 


racter^ he shuffled and dodged, denied and affirmed, 
contradicted himself every moment, owned the fact, 
yet insisted on his honour and innocency. In short 
his whole demeanour was such that the rawest 
stock-jobber in Exchange-alloy would blush to see 
it. It is true he hath since in some manner re- 
covered liis reputation ; he talks boldly wherever he 
comes as if he were the party injured, and ns if he 
expected satisfaction ; and what is stilly more he- 
roical, goes on in his old trade of disposing places, 
though not of such great consi deration. 

How the affair will end I cannot tell ; the vice- 
chamherlain, between gcrierosit)^ and contempt, not 
being hitherto very forward in carrying it to a formal 
prosecution ; and the rest of the court contenting 1 
tbeiiiselves, some with laughing and some in lifting.' 
up their eyes with admiration. ' 

However I think the matter well desen'es to bq 
recorded, both for the honour of the manager an<,l 
to let you and the world know that great abilities 
and dexterity are not confined to Exchange- alley. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 

THE STORY 

OF THE ST. ALBAN'S GHOST ; 

OR, THE APPAIHTION OP MOTHER IIAGOY. 

Collected from the Itest in!mu>icripts. ^ 

Sola, No\nm Dictuq., Nefaa, Harpyia Celirno ' 

Prodigiunt ennit, et tristes deuuutiat Iras,— Viboil. 

TUK FOUHTII Komox I FHOM A ^OIl.ECTIOX oF TRACTS IK THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Tlin fuUowinc jeu d'eimrit is thus alluded to by the reputed 
author, wlio aflects to disavow it, in his Jonrual to Stella. F(|b. 
S2: “I M'ent to lord Masharn’s to-night, and lady Mashnlnt 
made me read her a pretty twopenny pamphlRt )ust published, 
culled 'Tlie SI. Albans (ihust.^ 1 thought 1 hail writ it ii.y- 
self^ so did they; but I did not.” 

I CAN scarcely say whether we ought to attribute the 
multitude of ghosts and apparitions which were Uo 
common in the days of our forefathers to the igno- 
rance of the people or the impositions of the priest. 
The Romish clergy foun.d it undoubtedly for their 
interest to deceive them, and the superstition of the 
people laid themselves open to receive whatsoever 
they thought proper to inculcate. Hence it is that 
their traditions are little else than the miracleq and 
achievements of unbodied heroes, a sort of spiritual 
romance, so artfully carried on and delivered in so 
probable a manner as may easily pass for truth on 
those of an uncultivated capacity or a credulous dis- 
position. Our sectaiists indeed still retain the cre- 
dulity as well as some of the tenets of that church ; 
and apparitions and such-like are still the bugbears 
made use of by some of the most celebrated pf their 
holders forth to terrify the old women of thqir con- 
gregation (who are their surest customers), knd en- 
large their quarterly subscriptions. I knovf one c' 
these ambidexters who hever fails of ten ejs twenty 
pounds more than ordinary by nicking something 
wonderful in due time ; he often clothes his whole 
family by the apparition of a person lateH executed 
at Tyburn, or a whalq seen at Greenwich or there- 
abouts; and I am credibly info^ed tb^t his wife 
has made a visit with a brand new sablq tippet oup 
since the death of the Tower lionst 
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authority^ by those pf such undoubted credit ahd so 
discerning a curio^^i that there is no room to doubt 
of their veracity, and which none but a sceptic con 

S lisbelicve. Such is the following story of Mother 
of St. Alban'h in the reign of king James 1. ; 
the mighty pranks she played in her lifetime, and 
•her apparition afterwards, made such a noise both, 
at home and abroad and were so terrible to the 
neighbourhood, that th^ country people to this dny 
cannot hear the mention of her name withput the 
most dismal apprehensions. The injuries they re* 
cciveil from the sorceries and incantations of the- 
mother, and the injustice and oppression of the son 
and daughter, have made so deep an impressihn" 
upon their minds and begot such an hereditary 
aversion to their memory, that they never speoh of ,< 
them without the bitterest curses and imprecations. 

1 have made it my business, being at St. Alban's’^ 
lately, to inquire more particularly into this matter, 
and the helps r have received from the most noted 
men of erudition in this city have been consider- 
sfhle, and to whom I knalcc niy public acknowledg- 
ment. The charges I have been at in getting manu- 
scripts and labour in collating them, the reconciling 
the disputes about the most material circumstances 
and adjusting the various readings, as they have 
taken me a considerable time, so 1 hope they may 
be done to the satisfaction of my reader. I wish I 
could have time to distinguish by an asterism the 
circumstances delivered by tradition only from those 
of the manuscripts, which 1 was advised to do by 
my worthy friend the rev. Mr. >Vhiston, who had 
he not been employed otherwise might have been* a 
very proper person to have undertaken such a per- 
formance. V, 

The best manuscripts arc now in the hands of tbs* 
ingenious Dr. Gartii. where .they are left for the 
curious to peruse, and where any clergyman may be 
welcome ; for however he may have been abused by 
those who deny hinv to bo the author of the Dispen- 
sary, and taxed by others with principles and prac- 
tices unbecoming a man of his sense and probity, 
yet 1 will be bold to say in his defence that 1 believe 
he is as good a Christian as he is a poet, and if ho 

publishes anything on the late D d M y I 

don't question but it will be interspersed with ai 
many precepts of revealed religion as the subject ’ 
is capable of.i Those refined pieces that the doctor 
has been pleased to own since the siting of the 
Dispensary have been looked upon by the lewd de- 
bauched critics of the town to be dull and insipic^ 
for no other reason but because they are grave and 
sober; but ibis I leave for others to determine, and 
can say for his sincerity that I am assured he believes 
the followpig relation as much as any of us all. 

Mother Haggy was married to a plain homespun 
yeoman of St. Alban'B,M<^^d lived in goo^ repute for 
some years ; the plac^gof her* birth is disputed by 
some of the most cele^ated modems, though they 
have a tradition in the country that she was never 
bom at all, and which is most probable. At the 
birth of her daughter Ha^te something happened 
yerf remarkable, and which jfave occasion to the 
neighbourhood to mistrust she had a correspondeace 
with Old Niqk, as was confirmed afterwards beyond 
the possibility of disproof. The neighbours wei^e ' 
got together at a merry-making, «s they term it ill . 
the coi^tiy, when the old woman's high-crowned 
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Hat, that had been thrown upon the bed’s tester 
during the heat of the engageihent, Leaped witn a 
wonderful agility into the cracfle, 'and being catched 
at by the nursc^was metamorphosed into a coronet, 
which, according to her description, was not much 
unlike that of a German jirince : but it soon broke 
into a thousand pieces. “Such,” cries old. Motlier 
flaggy, “ will be the fortune of my daughter, and 
such her fall.’* The company took but little notice 
of what she ^id, being surprised at the circumstance 
of the hat. But this is fact, says the reverend and 
honourable Lumle^ Lloyd, and my grandmother, 
who was a person of condition, told me, says ho, 
she knew the man who knew the woman who was, 
said she, in the room at that instant. The very 
same night I saw a comet, neither have 1 any occa- 
sion to tell a lie as to this particular, says my author, 
brandishing its tail in a very surprising manner in 
the air ; but upon the breaking of a cloud 1 could 
discern, continues he, a clergyman at the head of a 
body of his owu cloth, and followed by an innumer- 
able train of laity, who coming ♦'"wards the comet 
it disappeared. 

This was the first time mother Haggy became 
suspected, and it w^as the opinion of the wisest of 
the parish that they should petition the king to send 
her to be tried for a wi|(sh oy the presbytery of 
Scotland. Howtliis passed off I cannot tell, but cer- 
tain it is that some of the great ones of the town 
were in with her, and it is said she was serviceable 
to them in their amours ; she had a wash that would 
make the skin of a blackamoor as white as alabaster, 
and another that would restore the loss of a maid- 
enhead without hiiiderancc of business or the 
knowledge of any one about them. She tried this 
experiment so often upon her daughter Haggite that 
more than twenty were satisfied they had her vir- 
ginity before marriage. 

She soon got such a reputation all about the coun- 
try that there was not a cow, a smock, or a silver 
spoon lost, but they came to licr to inquire after it ; 
all the young people Hocked to have their fortunes 
told, whicli, they say, she never* missed. She told 
HaggUe’s husband he should grow rich and be a 
great man, but by his covetousness and griping of 
the poor should come to an ill end : all which hap- 
pened BO exactly that there arc several old folks in 
our town who can remember it ad if it was but 
yestenlay. 

She has been often seen' to ride full gallop upon a 
broomstick at noonday, and swim over a river in a 
kettledrum. Sometimes she would appear in the 
shape of a lioness, and at other times of a hen 
or a cat; but 1 liave heard could not turn her- 
self into a male creature, or walk over two straws 
across. There were never known so many great 
winds as about that time, or so much mischief done 
by them ; the pigs grunted and the screcch-owls 
hooted oftencr than usual ; a horse was found dead 
ouc Jiioniing with hay in his mouth, and a large 
overgrown jack was caught in a fish-pond there- 
abouts with a silver tobacco-box in his belly ; several 
women wen brought to bed of two children, some 
miscarried, and old fo'iks died very frequently. 

These things could not chpose but breed a great 
combustion in the town, as Uiey call it, and every- 
body certainly had rejoiced at her death had she 
not been succeeded by a son and daughter, who, 
though they were no conjurors, were altogether* as 
terrible to the neighbourhood. She had two daugh- 
ters, one of which was married to a man who went 
beyond see; the other, her daughter Haggite, to 
Avaro [Marlboro^h], whom we shall have occa^on 
to mention in the leqitel of this story* •' 


There lived at that time in the neighbourhood 
two brothers of a great family, persons of a 'vast es- 
tate and character and extremely kind to their ser- 
vants and dependants. Haggite, by her mother’s 
interest, was got into this family, and Avaro, who 
w^s after^vards her husband, was the huntsman’s 
boy. He was a lad of a fine complexion, good fea- 
tures, and agreeable to the fair sex, but wanted the 
capacity of some of his fejfow-serv'aiits ; though he 
got a reputation afterwards for a man of courage, but 
upon no other grounds than by setting the country 
fellows to cudgelling or boxing, and being a spec- 
tator of a broken head and a bloody nose. ^ 

There arc several authentic accounts of the be- 
haviour of these two in their respective stations, 
and by what means they made an advancement of 
their f»)rtune8. There are several relations, 1 say, 
now extant that tell ns how one of these great 
brothers took Avar^o’s sister for his mistress, which 
was the founclaliun of his preferment, and how Hag- 
gite, by granting her favours to any one who would 
go to the expense of them, became extremely wealthy, 
and how both had gained the art of getting money 
out of ever}'body they had to do with, and by the 
most dishonourable methods. Never, perhaps, was 
.any couple so matched in everything as those or so 
fit for one another ; a couple so linked by tlie bonds 
of iniquity as well as mai'riage, that it is impossible 
to tell which had the greatest crimes to answer for. 

It will be needless to rebate the fortune of the 
brothers, who were their successive masters, and the 
favours they bestowed on them. It is sufiicient that 
the estate came at last to a daughter of the younger 
brother, a lady who was the admiration of the age 
she lived in and the darling of the whole country, 
and who had been attended from her infancy by 
Haggite. 

Then it was Avaro began his tyranny ; he was in- 
trusted with all the affairs of consequence, anil 
there was nothing done* without his knowledge. 
He married his daughters to some of the most con- 
siderable estates in the neighbourhood, and was re- 
lated by marriage to one Baconface [Godolphiii], a 
801 ^ of bailiff to his lady. He and Baconfacc and 
Haggite got into possession as it were of their lady’s 
estate, and carried it with so high a hand, were so 
haughty to the rich and oppressive to the poor, that 
tiiey quickly began to make themselves odious ; but 
for their better security they formed a sort of con- 
federacy with one Dammyblood [Wharton] ; CTum:^ 
[Sunderland], their son- in-lsw; Splitcause [Somers j, 
an attorney ; and Mouse [Halifax], a noted ballad- 
maker, and some others. As soon as they had done 
this they began so to * domineer that there was no 
living for those who would not compliment or com- 
ply with them in their villany. Haggite cried, 
Lord, madam, to her mistress, it must be so ; Avaro 
swore, by O — d ; and Baconface shook his head and 
looked dismally. They made every tenant pay a 
tax, and every servant considerably out of his wages, 
toward the mounding their lady’s estate as tliey 
pretended, but most part of it went into their own 
pockets. Once upon a time the tenants grum- 
bling at their proceedings, Clumsy, the son-in-law, 
brought in a parcel of beggars to settle upon the 
Instate* Thus* they lived for some years, till they 
grew richer than their mistress, and were perhaps 
the richest servants in the world : nay, what is the 
most remarkable and will scarcely find belief in 
future ages, they began kt last to denv her title to 
the estate and affirm she held it only by their per- 
mission. and connivance. 

Things were come to this pass when one of the 
tenants* sons from Oxford [Sacneverell] preached up 
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obedience to their lady, and the necessity of their 
downfall who opposed it. This opened the eyes of 
all the honest tenants, but enraged Avaro and his 
party to that degree that they had hired a pack of 
managed bull-dogs with a design to bait him, and 
had done it infallibly had not the gentry interposed, 
and the country people run in to his assistance. 
These with much ado muzzled the dogs and peti- 
tioned their lady to discard the mismaiiagers, who 
consented to it. 

Groat were the endeavours and great the struggles 
of the faction, for so they were called, to keep tliem- 
BclvcB in power, as the histories of those times men- 
tion. They stirred up all tlieir lady’s acquaintance 
to gpeak to her in their behalf, wrote letters to and 
fro. swore and cursed, laughed and cried, told the 
most abominable and inconsistent lies, lavished away 
their beef, pudding, and October most unmercifully, 
and made several jointed babies to show for siglits 
and please the tenants* sons abour Christmas. 

Old Dry bones [Burnet] was then the parson of the 
parish, a man of the most notorious character, who 
would change his principles at any time to serve a turn, 
preach or pray extempore^ talk nonsense or anything 
else, fur the advancement of Avaro and liis faction. 
11c was looked upon to be the greatest .artist in leger- 
demain in that country, and had a way of showing 
the pope and little master in a box, but the figures 
-were so very small it was impossible to discern them. 
He was hired it is supposed to tax the new servants 
ivith popery, together witli their mistress, which ho 
preached in several churches tliercabbuts ; but his 
character was too well known to make anything 
credited tliat came from him. 

There are several particulars related both by tra- 
dition and the manuscripts concerning the turning; 
out of these servants, which would require greater 
vnUimes than 1 design. It is enough that notwith- 
standing their endeavours tliey were discarded, and 
the lady chose her new scBvauts out of tlie most 
lionest and substantial of her tenants, of undoubted 
abilities, who were tied to her by inclination as well 
as dut^. These began a reformation of all the abuses 
eommiltcd by Avaro and Bar'onface, which discovered 
such a scene of roguery to the world that one would 
hardly think the most mercenary favourites could be 
guilty of. 

Avaro now began to be very uneasy, and to be 
aflVighted .it his own conscience ; he found nothing 
would jmcify the enraged tenants, and that his life 
would be but a sufficient r^compence for his crimes. 
His money, which he relied on and which he lavished 
away to bribe off his destruction, had not force 
enough to protect him. He could' not as it is reported 
sit Ftill in one place for two minutes, never slept at 
all, eat little or nothing, talked very rambling and in- 
consistent of merit, hardships, accounts, perquisites, 
commissioners, bread, and bread-waggons, but was 
never heard to mention any cheese. 

He came and made a confession in his own house 
to some people he never saw before in his life, and 
which shows no little disorder in his brain, that what- 
ever they might think of him he was as dutiful a 
servant as any Ins mistress had, Haggite raved 
almost as bad as be, and had got St. Anthony’s fire 
ill her face ; but it is a question, says Dr. Gartlb 
whether there was anything ominous in that, since 
it is probable the distemper ' only changed its situa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile it was agreed Baconface and others 
that a consultation should be called at Avaro’s house, 
something decisive resolved on in order to prevent 
their ruin ; and accordingly Jaedbo the messenger 
was sent to inform the cabal of it. 


bismal and horrid was the night, of that infernal 
coiAultatioii ! nothing' heard but the melancholy 
.urmuring of winds and the croaking of toads and 
Lvens; everytliing seemed wild add de , and 
double darkness overspread the hemisphere: thunder 
and lightning, storms and tempest and earthquakes, 
seemed to presage' something more than ordinary 
and added to the confusion of that memorable night. 
I'laturo sickened and groaned as it were under the 
tortures of universal ruin. '«Not a ser>an^',ii the house 
but had the strangest dreams, and Haggite herself 
had seen a stranger in the caudle. Tlie fire lan- 
guished and burnt blue and the crickets sung con- 
tinually about the oven. How far the story is true 
concerning the warming-pan and dishes, I cannot say, 
but certain it is a noise was heard like that of rolling 
peas from the top of the bouse to the bottom ; and 
the windows creaked uiid the doors rattled in a 
manner not a little terrible. Several of their servants 
made affidavit that Haggite lost a red petticoat, a 
ruff, and a pair of green stockings that were her 
fiiothcr’s, but the night before, and a diamond-cross 
once given licr by a great man. 

It was about midnight before this black society 
got together, and no sooner wore they seated when 
Avaro opened to them In this manner : Wc have tried, 
says he, my friends, all tile i^ificcs we could invent or 
execute, but all in vaim; Our mistress has discovered 
plainly our hit on lions, and thd tenants will be neither 
flattered, nor frighted, nor bribed into our interest. 

It remains, therefore — and what though we perish 
in the attempt t wc must perish otherwise — that once 
for all wc make a push at the very life of ■ — ■ ; 
when, lo 1 says the manuscript, an unusal noise In- 
teiTupled his discourse, and Jacoho cried out, The 
devil, the devil at the door. Scarce had he time 
to speak or they to listen, when the apparition of 
mother Haggy entered ; but who can ileseribe the 
astonishment they were then int Haggite fainted 
away in the elbow chair as she sat, and Avaro not- 
W'itlistanding his boasted courage slunk under the 
table in an insl'^nt; Baeoiifaec screwed himself into 
a thousand postures , and Clumzy trembled till his 
very water trickled from him. Splitcause tumbled 
over a joint-stool, and Mouse the ballad-maker 
broke a brandy-bottle tliat had been Haggite’s 
companion for some years ; but Daromyblood, Dam- 
myblood only was tlic man that had the courage to 
cry out, G-d d-mu your hi— d, what occasion for all 
this bustle t Is it not the devil, and is he not our 
old acquaintance T This revived them in some mea- 
sure, hut the ghastliness of the spectacle made still 
some impression on them. There was an unac- 
countable irregularity in her dress, a wanness in her 
complexion, and a disproportion in her features. 
Flames of fire issued from her nostrils, and a sul- 
phurous smoke from her mouth, which, together • 
with the condition some of the company were 
in, made a very noisome and offensive smell ; and I 
have been told, says a very grave alderman of St. 
Alban’s, some of them saw her cloven foot. 

1 come, says she at length (in a hollow voice 
more terrible than the celebrated f^ento* or the 
brawny Caledonian), 1 i^gjne, (3 ye accomplices in 
iniquity, to tell you of yqpr crimes, to bid you desist 
from these cabals, for they arc fruitless, and prepare 
for punishment. 1 have as long as I could assisted 
I** you in your glorious execrable attempts, but time is 
now rtb more, the time is coming when you must be 
delivered up to justice. As to you, O son and daughter, • 
said she, turning to them, ’tis but a few revolving 
moons ere you must both fall a sacrifice to your avarice 
and ambition, as I have told you heretofore, but your 
mistress will^ie too merciful, and though your ready 
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money must be refuAded your estate m l and will 
descend unto your heirs. But you, O Baconface, 
you have merited nothing to save either your life or 
your estate ; ifc contented, therefore, with the loss of 
both ; and Chimzy* iSays she, you must share the same 
fate ; your hisolence to your lady and the beggars 
you brought in upon the tenants will require it. 
Hammyblood, continues she, turning towarcls him, 
you must expect a considerable fine ; but Splilcause 
and Mous^may come off more easily. She said, 
gave a shriek, and disappeared; and the cabal dis- 
persed with the utmost consternation. 


THE CHARACTER 

OF RICHARD STEELE, Esq. ; 

WITH SOME REMARKS. 

BY TOBY. ABEL’S KINSMAN; OR, ACCORDING TO 
MR. CALAMY, A.F. & N. ^ 

IN A LSn'IIl TO ms OODFATIIKR. 

Tlie Fourth Editiou. 


Bella inter Geminos plusqunm civilia FratreB.<— EPian. 

Tmsentiri* wns altrihiiteil to Swill at its first appearance in 1 J13, 
and was reprinted in the (^lli\erian:i, 1728, with the following 
prefac<* : — 

“ The reader is to nndersinnd that capUxin Gulliver’s first at- 
taehments in Engliitid w’ere to the VVhigs; that he wrote the 
* (’ontest of AtlieiH and Romo,’ and many other pieiH's, on 
IVhiggisli priiuTpies; that his jutrun was a Whig; that the cap- 
tain gave into his patron's ways of thinking ; and the reader is 
to know, lastly, that at the eiiptain's first appearing in public 
and in print at London, he eou\erscd only with Whigs, parti- 
cularly lord Wharton, Addison, and Steele. 

“ Bui when the late <iueen changed her suecessful and victo- 
rious ministry sho changed the whole eaptain ; and the captain 
changed his opinions, changed his ouiLscience, changtri lii« 
roiiipany, and Ix'took to ()— d, O— li, B— k, 1*— o. A— t, M — y, 
and G— ; ehaiigitig hts style at the 8.ime time, luid W'riting 
continually in op\iosiiioii to the persons and principles which 
he had es|K)used frori his youth. 

‘’While the captain flourished, in the height and heat of his 
lalmurs to favour the jacohite cause, in Exxmiiiers, Conducts, 
Toby's Remarks, IVillads, uud all kiCtls of writing, public uud 
private, sir Uiclinrd Steele was the eluef protcstaiit hero of the- 
proas, who, by Iih Rnghsliinnu, Guardian, Crisis, Dunkirk, niid 
otlier approved writings in favour of the house of llaiiuyer. 
stemmeii the tide, in the judgment of all iin\)Tejudiced readers, 
and turned the hearts of the people against tlie then managers 
for the pretender. 

’* This sut'cess of sir Rirhard Steele so incensed the party that 
thev took every ineusuro to distress him : they turned Iiiui o||t 
of Ills employment, and they ex])clled him tl'ie house of com- 
mons. Ills fortune was broke, and his pervui and life were 
reckoned to bo in danger ; niul It was under these prosix'rous 
circumstances that the pious niul humane captain sends Tob), 
in his ridiculons way. to support and comfort him, Tliat \ery 
captain I who was Steele’s ulu friend niid fellow- w-ntcr ; that 
captain, whom Steele loved, and never disobliged, unless it 
could be by his writing in favour of our constitution against 
the pretender. 

r " Bui I'll detain you no longer Aom the entertainment of 
moatef Toby, alias GuUivcr, alias Swill, alias Examiner, alias 
dean of St. Patrick’s, alias Diapier, alios BiekerstitT, alias 
Kcmarker, alias Journalist, alios Soniietteer, alius Scriblerua.” 

Titulo res digna sepulchri.— ^uv. 

Sir, — I have sent you the late performances of 
Mr. Steele, ivfio, iit my opin ion, has, after all the 
false glosses that have beS^ut upon him, drawn his 
own picture to the life, ana given us a better sketch 
of his mind than ever we had of his short face. You 
will excuse me, sir, if I interrupt you a little in mak- 
ing , my observations upon one who has soi’ freely 
made his observations upon his queen and govern- 
ment ; it will be no injury I am persuaded to the 
Examiner to borrow him a little upon promise of 
returning him safe ; as children do their playthiugi 
when their mirth is over, and they have done with 


them ; I cannot, 1 must confess, but promise myself 
a little merriment, and, in imitation of a laudable 
custom of' our countrj’men at Hockley, shall endea- 
vour, after Bruin has been sufficiently baited in 
another manner, to give the company the diversion 
of a wheelbarrow. 

All that Mr. Steele contends for at present is to he 
thought the politician of the company, and though 
an infant and a pigmy in his profession, to deal with 
statesmen of a gigantic Stature and surpassing his 
upholsterer in argument ; and he has behaved him- 
self with such mighty prowess in his first encounters 
that it is suspected he writes by the diretstion of Mr. 
Ridpath, and that his shield and his sword are the 
gift of some famous necromancer, and equal in vir- 
tue to Mambrino’s helmet. I would desire you, sir, 
to take notice 1 say it is su^cted only he writes by 
the assistance of Mr. Ridpath, since 1 would by no 
means offer that gentleman an injiu^ now he is 
dead and gone, who perhaps, if he was alive, would 
be unwilling to be concerned with Mr. Steele. If 
the jay borrowed a feather from the peacock, another 
from the bullfinch, and another from the magpie, it 
is no argument that Dick is made of borrowed 
colours, that he borrowed his humour of Estcourt, 
his criticism of Addison, his poetry of Pope, or his 
politics of Ridpath ; and that his qualifications as a 
man of sense, like Mr. Thompson's as a member of 
parliament, lie in thirteen parishes. 

It may be disputed perhaps whether the Irish or 
Scotch rogue has passed the most editions, or who 
has the boat claim to preferment, since the same vein 
of knavery is the subject of them both. Affinity of 
sense is no argument that they both are concerned 
in writing the safhie piece, or that the Englishman is 
^uivocally generated by the copulation of the 
Scotch and Irish, and like a mule, inherits an equal 
share of the virtues of each of its progenitors. Two 
persons of different nations and the same principle 
may sometithes jump .in their ideas of men and 
things, but it is a wrong inference to suppose that 
none hut a Scotchman would give the Flying Post 
the character of honest, as if standing in the pillory 
was no test'of his integrity with an Irish evidence. 

Wise men are alwajs cautious of the character of 
those who have trod the paths of honour and virtue 
before them, who have been con9])icuou8 in those 
preferments they are solicitous to ascend. 

I have sent you the best information of the rea- 
sons of the conduct of our upstart, and have endea- 
voured to solve all the j)henomena of his turning 
politician ; and if, in giving you the history of his 
late proceedings, I should say something that may 
occasion him to call me graceless rogue or rascal, 
or give me any other appellation adapted to tlie 
mouth of a political reformer, if he falls into passion 
with any man of quality, instead of returning me an 
answer, you must not say he is rude or angry or 
giving ill language ; you must approve of his be- 
haviour and his management; it is the method 
lately of political controversy and an admirable arti- 
fice of evading an antagonist. A man of late years 
is thought as much a conqueror when ho runs out 
of the field and escapes as if he kills his adversary 
upon the spot. 

Mr. Steele, sir, having lately had a Welsh estate 
left him by his wife's jp'other, began to look upon 
himself as a considerable person in land as well as 
sense, as is natural for those who have been indigent 
and necessitous all their lives- Ho was told by the 
minor poets, his companions at Button's, that a man 
of his sense, must undoubtedly adv'ance himself by 
being in the senate, and that he knew the world, as 
Dick himself msinuates in his Treatise upon De- | 
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molition. as well as any man in England, and had 
all the qualifications requisite for a minister of state. 
There was no great occasion to press him to any- 
thing of this nature : he embraced it with all the 
eagerness imaginable, but offered at first a sort of 
voUi episcoparit that it might go down the more 
plausibly. Ho' considered wisely that his Avit and 
credit began to run very low, that the chief of his 
assistants had deserted hi^o, that C. Lilly had hitoly 
refused to lend him half-a-crown, Jacob [Tonsonl 
dunned him more than was consistent with good 
manners, and if he got into the house he could not 
be lirrested. What seduced him more than all 
these considerations was a pension from the party 
double the income of the stamp-oilice at present, 
and in hand, for speaking in the house ; and he has 
amassed together a multitude of set speeches, which 
he designs to get extempore for that puipose. lie 
is at this time so elated I am tdld that he has al- 
ready promised several places under liiin when he is 
secretary or lord- treasurer. Mr. Button is an audi- 
tor of the exchequer, and Mr. Bat. Pigeon, in the 
room of sir Clement, master of the ceremonies. Ho 
has declared publicly he does not question over- 
turning the ministry, and doing that before the first 
8es«jious of parliament is over which my lords 
Wharton and Somers liavc been foiled at for tlirec 
years lugether. 

I need not tell you, sir, liow exulted he seemed at 
Slockbridge, and after what manner he addressed 
the hailiff and his brethren. There w’as nothing 
there to per^ilex him but the payment of a 300/. 
bond, which lessened the sum he carried down, and 
whicli an odd dog of a creditor had intimation of 
and look this opportunity to recover. But, alas! 
alas ! We may date the ruin of the man and the 
loss of his intellects from this juncture; as soon as 
he came to town the political cacoethes began to 
break out upon him with g 4 )ater violence because it 
had been suppressed, and he who had lived so long 
upon the lucubrations of others was resolved at last 
to do something. Mr. John Snow has since received 
such marks of his favour and esteem that he has ap- 
pealed to him in the dispute betwixt himself and l>»s 
prince whether it was expedient to demolish Dun- 
kirk or not, and has chosen himself and the bailiff 
of a petty corporation to be directors of her majesty. 
To convince his electors he can write, he has dedi- 
cated a book to their bailiff, and for their civility in 
attempting to choose him has inflicted the punish- 
ment of reading it upon the corporation. 

There is no occasion at this time to animadvert 
on the argument of his letter, io well refuted by the 
demolition itself ; and as the case stood then the 
whole dispute was frivolous and of no importance. 
The person of monsieur Tugghe was obscure if not 
feigned ; his memorial inconsiderable, if not written 
by Mr. Steele ; her majesty steadfast in her resolu- 
tion to demolish the town and harbour, and her 
ministry declaring it : hut all this was not enough 
for our champion's satisfaction : he had promised to 
oblige Mr. Snow with some diversion at his own ex- 
pense, and like the renowned [knight of] La Mancha 
singles out a windmill to encounter. Dreadful and 
bloody was the battle on both sides, pnd that inso- 
lent burgher of a foreigif corporation deserved to be 
chastised for affronting her majesty, when none but 
a senator or a subject who is not accountable to his 
queen ought to be allowed that liberty. 

I know not, 1 must confess, by what means he 
will evade the charge of insolence and ingratitude ; 
he ought undoubtedly to have been very certain 
that her majesty was resolved never to demolish 
Dunkirk, that the eicur Tugghe’e memorial was 


wrote by the direction of the ministry, and that her 
majesty had no reason for deferring the demolition. 
This would have been proper I say, him to have 
inquired, and when he had been ascertained of these 
things, if he had given bis opinion of the importance 
of demolishing that place with modesty and submis- 
sion as a private author, he ought not to have tqld 
the queen that the rcpresenlative body of tlie whole 
nation immediately expected it, w licit ho had no 
commission from them. If he Was insAient .ind un- 
grateful to her majesty under the name of Afr. Iron- 
side, he ought not to father liis spurious brats or his 
libels upon the nation or parliuiiieiit ; and however 
unaccountable he may think Jiimsclf, lie may have 
an opportunity to repent it. 

But he remembers a certain person who wished 
llie necks of all mankind coiisuUdated in one, that 
lie might the more cominodioiisly demolish the whole 
species at once, and endeavours, in imitation of 
this great example, to cut otf the constitution ot 
Groat Britain at a blow. 

A man of such a charity and public spirit is he- 
roically illustrious : our ancestors of forty-one 
brought on the civil war by the same stratagem of 
setting the king and parliament at variance. 

You will find, sir, in the packet 1 have sent you, 
tl»t the Examiner has answered all his reasons, if 
they can ho called so, beyond the possibility of a 
reply ; but our new politician, who knows the 
woild and himself bcttiM* than to take an answer, 
has recourse to another stratagem ; and instead of 
re|ilying one \\ord (o the Examiner, M'ithout any 
sense of handsome language or good manners falls 
a throwing dirt and abusing the unblernished 
character of a minister of state, by whose interest 
alone ho has been continued three years in the stamp- 
office. 

This, sir, is that geiitlemaii of merit ! that hero of 
good sense 1 that man of cliarity and public spirit ! 
that censor of Great Britain ! that venerable Nestor ! 

O, ye literati of Button's coffeehouse ! Yc ladies 
of St. James's: Ye milliners of the Exchange! Ye 
upliofsterers of the city ! Ye stock-jobbers of Jona- 
than's! Ye neighbours of sir Roger, and ye family 
of the Lizards ! — Behold the patron of learning ! the 
encourager of arts and sciences 1 the dispenser of 
morality and philosophy ! the demolislier of tuckers 
and hooped jietticoats ! the terror of politicians ! and 
the debcllator of news-writers ! dwindled on a sud- 
den into an author below the character of Duiiton 
[a bookseller]! below the politics of Kidpath ! Un- 
gratefully insulting his queen, and committing 
petty-larceny upon the icputation of a great man ! 
See the man who talked like an oracle, who had all 
the gay, the delicate, the humoruus, at his command, 
calling names and daubing his style with the lan- 
guage of a scavenger ! • 

O temporal O mores! More phlebotomy and fresh 
straw — 

For the man in the moon rlrinks rinrer, 

Eats powder’d beef, turnii>, and carrot. 

Is this that Richard Steele, esq., who published 
the Tatlers and Spectators, wl^o was believed to be 
one of the most acc.T.iaplished gentlemen in the 
world I It is impossibli^! 'Tis some impostor, some 
enemy to that gentleman, some savage miscreant 
who had his birth and education in a place more 
barbi^rous than Garrick fergus. 

If Mr. Steele, sir, was ever a man of parts he is 
strangely degenerated, and has undergone a greater 
alteration on a sudden than any in Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses, though the following account iu my opinion 
may be as ]^roperly applied to Apollo and Mr. Iron- 
side as to the person spoken of by that author^ which 
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for tho benefit of the city politicians I shall leave in 
the original : — 

— Nec Delius aures 
ITurnauara ritolici-is patitiir retiuerc 
Si>ti traliir in spatium; villiscjiie albentibus implot; 
lufiiiituniue uures Iciitu njiaiiieniis Aaelli. — Oviu. 

•Our author has given his reputation such a stab 
that I can scarely think but he is in some measure 
guilty of seg-murder, and as dead as Dr. Partridge 
or any other person he killed formerly. If the co- 
roner’s inquest was to examine him the Welsh estate 
would in all probability be in danger, was it not for 
the &aho of non compos. It is a miserable consider- 
ation when a man exposes his morals and integrity 

sale, when he lets his wit by the day and jades 
and hackneys down his genius to supply his luxury. 
I should have thought Atr. Steele might have had the 
example of his friend [Dr. Garth] before his 63 * 03 , 
who had the reputation of being author of the Dis- 
pensary, till by two or three unlucky afterclaps he 
proved himself incapable of writing it. 

But we ought to have another opinion of our ad- 
viser of princes if wc rellcct on what ho tells us in 
his Importance, that an honest, though a mean man, 
gives her majesty to understand that the Britlsii na- 
tion expects the immediate demolition of Dunkirk: 
“ Expects it,’* says he, “from the duty they owe 
their queen, from theiia care of the preservation of 
her sacred life, her crown, and dignity, from the ho- 
nour and integrity of her councils, from the glorious 
advantages of her arms, from the faith and sincerity 
of her treaties, from the veneration and regard due 
to her from his most Christian majesty, and from the 
duty they owe themselves and tlieir posterity ; and 
is this insolence and ingratitude V* If wc had lei- 
Bure to c'xamine this construction it would open to 
us a field of incongruity ; but I shall rather give you 
the true reasons of the expectations of himself and 
hU party, abstracted from tlic false meanings he has 
put upon them. The party then expects it, — from 
a particular care of the Dutch trade aud from an ap- 
prehension that England should be too powerful ; 
from the duty they owe the Dmch and their poste- 
rity ; from an endeavour to blacken and asperse tho 
peace ; from a jealousy that the present ministry are 
in the interest of the church ; fnun an uneasiness 
they are under because of her majesty’s administra- 
tion, and from a desire of seeing her successor upon 
the throne ; and is tkis insoleiiec and ingratitude i • 

Yon may imagine, sir, jierbaps 1 wrong the deino- 
lisher in my interpretation of this passage, es])ocially 
if wo consider liim as one who professes that the 
highest pleasure of a humaK soul consists in charity. 
As to laying aside, says he, those common views by 
which the mistaken world are actuated, a man of 
liberal education can easily surmount those low con- 
siderations ; and when he considers himself from the 
moment he was horn into this world us an immortal 
though a changeable being, he will form his inte- 
rests and prospects accordingly, and not make pro- 
vision for eteiiyity with perishable tilings. When a 
man has planted such a sentiment as this for the rule 
of his conifiict tKc pursuits of avarice and ambition 
will be as contemptible. sports of children ; 

and there can be no honoifts, no riches, no plea- 
sures, which can possibly come in competition with 
the satisfactions of an enlarged and public spirit. 

Was Mr. Steele the person he here would repre- 
sent himself I would allow the sense he puts upon 
his ow'ri words. This is such a gift of virtue and 
philosophy which a man of liberal education can 
hardly ever arrive to, how easily soever he may sur- 
mount those low considerations, and is never per- 
haps to be found in any personi much .less iu one 


who bestows it upon himself. I wish indeed I could 
find any one who would give him this character ; I 
have hunted everywhere, I have conversed with his 
companions and creditors, with his friends and ene- 
mies, and I must confess I never yet met the man 
who had so good an opinion of his veracity as to 
believe him in trifles and matters of the least import- 
ance. 

You may blame me iflerhaps for reminding our 
author of his debts ; and 1 should justly think my- 
self hlamablc were they not tho effects of his luxury, 
his vanity, and ambition, and not of luicident or 
misfortune. I could easily excuse and pity a ,man 
for being poor, but not when he labours by his vices 
to undo himself ; not when he endeavours to make 
a figure or become a senator at the expense of his 
creditors. Some civilians look upon such chemists 
who are searchers only of the philosopher’s stone as 
unlit to be tolerated in any community, because they 
reduce not only themselves and families to beggary 
but several other people ; and certainly spendthrifts 
and projectors of any sort are equally pernicious, 
and are so far from having any spice of public s])irit, 
so much boasted of by some, that they arc useless 
members to the government they live under and a 
nuisance to the public. Where is the public spirit 
of such a man who will be bribed to recommend a 
barber, a bulibon, or a perfumer to the world, to 
carry on intrigues which a man of honour would 
blush to hear of, and to pimp in print? Where is 
his charity and benevolence to mankind who is 
squaudoring away a handsome competency among 
the illegitimate, who is running into ever} body’s 
ilebt ami pa}ing i.obody? Where is his disinterest 
who ^ otes for more than double an equivalent of the 
stamp-office 1 Arc the pursuits of avarice and am- 
bition contemptible to such an one ? And is this 
la}dng aside the common views by which the mis- 
taken world a.e actuated^? 

Pardon me,’ sir, however merry I have been I can 
contain no longer : public spirit, charity, benevo- 
lence to mankind, and disinterest, are virtues known 
to our mushi4*om i)atriot by name only, and it raises 
tift contempt and indignation of every honest man 
to hear a person of the vilest principles, and the most 
mercenary hireling who ever prostituted liis pen in 
the defence of any faction, giving himself such an air 
of sanctity and virtue. A invxii of such a public and 
enlarged spirit is as well qualified as any Judas of 
them all to betray his friend, his benefactress, or his 
sovereign, if you bait with a bribe considerable 
enough to reach his conscience ; and he may very 
well he car«»,less what lidcas arc affixed to the letters 
of his name when it is impossible for the worst to 
sully him. 

I have dwelt the longer, sir, upon Air. Steele’s 
character because it seems to be the main argument 
at present ; Dunkirk is now demolishing ,, and the 
importance of no consideration ; and I beg leave only 
to make a remark or two upon the Englishman 
which may serve to confirm what 1 have already 
hinted. 

He assumes at first the name of an Englishman in 
a burlesque manner, as if the character and charge 
of a man of jsxperience and a patriot was matter of 
bomedy and ridicule. It^^may indeed, sir, as he 
manages it, but methlnko every Englishman ought 
to have understood himself and his country better 
than to abuse the only man who, if any one deserves 
that title, has proved himself more an Englishman 
than any minister who has gone before him. We 
ail of us, sir, are sensible of the happy influence oi 
his counsel, who has rescued our constitution out of 
such hands as engrossed the monarchy to themselves 
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and plundered its revenue ; as exposed the wealth 
of our nation to the depredations of foreigners and 
the scorn and derision of its confederates. 

But these incongruities are pardonable if we con- 
sider him as a Frenchman, a Dutchman lately natu- 
ralized, or an acquaintance of Mr. Steele’s, and he 
may be allowed to publish a letter from himself to a 
certain peer, complaining of his footman and calling 
him such names he learned formerly in footmen's 
company. Neither is it at all surprising he should 
fancy it incompatible with the character of a states- 
man to laugh, or whimper, or writhe his head, or that 
my lord’s footman appeared the worst man that ever 
had the education of a gentleman. I refer you, sir, 
to the Englishman at large, and beseech you to read 
with attention and not throw it aside before you 
have read it over. 

Mr. Steele in short has neither a head nor a style for 
politics ; there is no one political Englishman but con- 
tains either some notorious blunder in his iiotious 
or his language, and he seems himself so well aware 
of this that he is already run from bis purpose. 1 
should be glad to tind any signs of conversion in 
him, and I could wish he would follow the example 
of Midas, who after the transformation of his ears 
was ashamed, and endeavoured to cover his igno- 
miny from the world. 

If 1 might advise him T should think it his best 
way to retire into Wales and live upon his estate, 
for by these means he may keep his circumstances 
within bounds ; and when his liead is cool and 
purged of his politics he may now and then revisit 
and divert the town by publishing the works T»f his 
friends, and retrieve the little reputation ho had 
gained by them. W'hatcver hopes the party m^y 
have given him, or whatever promises they have 
made, he may depend upon it they will never an- 
swer : he will prove their cully and their tool and 
ruined in the end, and if he persists ’U his purpose 
I dare engage, if I can be elhre of anything in futu- 
rity, that I siiall live to see him in jail or under the 
hands of Loiigbottom in Bedlam, and his works ex- 
posed in that neighbourhood for ^ear*' together to 
the inclemency of the seasons. I know not 1 mu*'t 
confess whether his misfortunes will deserve our 
pity. Such a fate will be the genuine product of his 
indiscretion and ill principles, and his stupidity a 
curse upon his ingratitude. 

Neither ^Ir. Baker, Mrs. Baldwin, or any other 
English publisher, ever obtained so great a charac- 
ter as the person we have been speaking of, or re- 
ceived more encouragement from people of condition, 
and it would have been as much a crime but a little 
time since to have spoken against him as now it is 
to speak for him. Some historians have observed 
that Alexander was as fortunate in his death as in 
any action of his life ; he died soon after he had 
subdued the world, nor lived to hazard the glory lie 
ha»l gained in any rebellion that might have been 
formed a^inst him. How happy had it been for 
our politician had he died in such a manner! had 
he followed his friend sir Roger soon after he pub- 
lished his death, and left no Guardians, no English- 
men behind him as the monuments of his ignorance 
and indiscretion 1 

I have subjoined,, sir, a^few paragrapns by way of 
postscript from those papers, that you may make a 
judgment of his style : I will engage there is scarce 
any of his compositions out of which I cannot pick 
some sentences of false grammar or inconsistence. 
How honourable soever or praiseworthy the ancients 
thought it to die for their country, 1' never knew a 
man was obliged to talk nonsense in defence of it. 
Abusive language and fustiazk are as unfair in con- 


troversy as poisoned arrows or chewed bullets in a 
battle, and he deserves indeed to bo thought an Eng- 
lishman who is ignorant of the English language! 
Indolence, attitude, public spirit, liberal education, 
and beiiovoleiice, with a thousaii(l other cxpres.siou;>, 
are cant and noiiBcnse when applied too often and 
upon all occasions ; and it is supposed a certum 
scribbler can no more write without tliesf words 
than a certain bishop can preach when his hands are 
tied behind him. 

1 see, sir, in the advertisements that Mr. Steele 
is about to publish by subscription a treatise justi- 
fying the revolution and in favour of the Hanover 
succession. I could wish his subscribers woidd weigh 
the consequence of such an undertaking, or t)i|^ 
government suppress it. 1 know no gresiter injury 
that can be done to that illustrious house than by 
employing such a pen in their service ; and it may 
be accounted the peculiar happiness of her majesty 
and the present ministry that Mr. Steele has been 
hired to write against them. A man w'ho is so good 
a lawyer, ami knows the constitution of Great Bri- 
tain so very well, as to tell us that as a member ami in 
the house lie is accountable to no man, but tlie 
greatest man in England is accountable to him, 
cannot choose but descant very prettily upon sucli 
su])jocts as require all the nicety of the common and 
civil law. 

I beg your pardon, sir, for detaining you so long; 
the world perhaps will expect that after I have said 
so much of my antagonist I should say suiiiething 
of m\solf; and as 1 urn neither ashamed of my name 
or my face I shall oblige (hem with my pieture as 
ray brother has done before me. I have Ihe honour, 
you know, to be a member with him of the same 
society of Short Faces, and we differ very little in 
the lineaments of our visage notwithstanding we 
disagree in our opinions. My pen, 1 thank God, has 
never yet been employed in the defence of faction 
or to insult my queen, and whenever it is I ({(‘sire 
to have as ill a character as the autlior of the Im- 
portance. As io my abilities, however m(*an, I dare 
engage to write npoi‘. any subject with niy eoleliralcd 
brother upon this condition, that avc may be turned 
into a room by ourselves, with pen, ink, and jiaper, 
without books or the assistance of Mr. BLdpath on 
Uic one side, or my uncle Abel on the other. 

1 am, sir, &c., 

Tohy. 

Will’s ColTeehoubC. Oct. 87th. 

rOSTSCRIPT. 

Importance, page 21.— •“Monsieur Tugghe sup- 
poses us to a most notorious degree ignorant of 
common geography when he asserts that Dunkirk 
is the only port from Ostend w'estward by which 
commodities can be brought into the provinces of* 
the Austrian Low Countries and Germany . There 
runs from Calais a nsivigable ri\cr to Graveling; the 
river of Graveling runs to St. Omer ; from the east 
side of this river runs two canals, one through Bour- 
bourg to Dunkirk, the other directly to Wiiioxberg. 
There is a canal,” &c. • * 

Remark.— These obs^ations, as Mr. Steele in- 
sinuates, arc something above common geography, 
communicated if the truth was known by the very 
man who has discovered the longitude, and arc a 
coiiiiTmation of the English adage that the farthest 
way about is the nearest way home. My good friend 
Mr. Tonson was arguing in this manner the other 
day at his shop, wlien 1 told him I could not get 
through Tcmple-bar into Fleet-street because the 
gate was shut ; it would be well, says he, if that way 
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was always stopped; there is a shorter cut for all 
pasfiengcrH, for there runs from the Strand a street 
called Catherine- street, and at the end of that street 
is another winch runs to Drury-laiie, and at the 
end of Drury-lane are two ways, one by St. Giles's 
church on the left and the other down Holborn on the 
right ; a little below the Black Swan in Holborn you 
turn down Petter-lane, which leads you directly 
into P'iect-s^rcet. 

Imfobtance, page 32. — “ When such was our 
case and such is our case, men lately preferred and 
grown too delicate would have men of liberal edu- 
cation, that know the world as well as themselves, 
afraid, for fear of offending Uiem in their new clothes, 
tb' speak when they think their queen and country 
is ill treated." 

Remark. — This sentence is scarcely intelligible 
without inquiring what a man of liberal education 
is. Now a man of liberal education, according to 
Mr. Steele's acceptation of that word, is one of mean 
parentage, who was bred at school till he could al- 
most construe Latin, and has since improved him- 
self in the knowledge of the world by riding in the 
guards, by conversing with porters, carmen, foot-sol- 
diers, pl'i) ers, bullies, bawds, pimps, and whores of all 
sorts aiul sizes ; who has been arrested for the main- 
tenance of his bastards, and afterwards printed *a 
proposal that the public should take care of them. 
One who lias no invention, no judgment, no style, 
no politics, no gratitude, ami no honesty. In short, 
a mail of liberal education is one who, after he 
knows lie is all this, has Die impudence to say that 
as to his morals, if there Tvas anything very flagrant, 
he has friends enougli in town who would oblige the 
world with them. It is ob^-crvable, notwithstanding 
Dr. Walker so often flogged oiii author when he 
was at school for false grammar, he continues to 
affront Lilly almost in every word, viz. “ men of 
liberal education that knows" — " his queen and 
country is ill treated— “ if there is anything 
very flagrant, oblige the world with tliem." This is 
also a characteristic of a man of liberal education! 

Englishman, No. III.— “ The king of England 
is no other than a very good man vested with all the 
opportunities, and tied down by the most solemn 
oath to be sucli, in tlie most erniiiejit maimer that 
all the power that ought to attend human nature can 
enable him." 

Rrmark. — Though the interpretation of this pa- 
ragraph may be plain to the present ago, yet lest 
Mr. Steele, who I am sure designs his works shall 
be delivered down to posterity, should hereafter be 
misunderstood, it may nof be unnecessary to give 
them to understand that this phraseology is adapted 
to the peculiar way of thinking of the finest wits 
omongst us, and may sometimes be understood in 
quite a diflereut acceptation from what Die words 
import, and is sometimes of no signification At all, 
but intended as a bite upon the reader. 1 have no 
leisure at present to describe what a sort of crea- 
ture a man is who is “ vested with opportunities," 
or the cssokice oi that ** power which ought to attend 
human nature in the mosWuninent manner." It is 
Buflicient that our author jias a meaning in these 
words, but affects a mysterious way of speaking like 
the oracles of old, in order to preserve the majesty 
of his ideas from the profanation of the vulgar ; and 
it is a thousand pities that such an admirable uilent 
at riddles and enigmas should be thrown away to 
no purpose, which might prove of most prodigious 
emolument, could Mr. Steele reconcile himself to 
Dr. Partridge n&d obtain the liberty of publishing 
tl^em as an appendix to his almanac. 


Englishman, No. V.— “The earth we see is 
visited all around ; in some parts of the world men 
are seized with a contagion of their bodies, in others 
with the infatuation of their minds. This is a plain 
observation, and grows mto the common sense of 
mankind ; and this seasonable querist will find to 
his confusion that this glorious spot of liberty will 
no more be imposed upon by general suggestions 
and insinuations against true welfare and interest. 
It is come to that, that people must prove what they 
say if they would be believed." 

Remark. — How happy is Mr. Steele in his transi- 
tions! Connection has been believed a necessary 
ingredient of good writing; but he has shown a 
new way, and how to arrive to be an author without 
coherence. In the beginning of the passages before 
us he gives us a sketch of the terrible, then he de- 
scends to consider the laws of vegetation, and shows 
how a plain observation “ grows into the common 
sense of mankind and from both these consider- 
ations together very fairly concludes that a " glo- 
rious spot of liberty" can never be imposed upon by 
suggestions against its true interest, and after this 
clenches the sense of the whole by telling us of an 
hardship put upon the writers of this age : “ It is 
come to that," says he, “ that people must prove 
what they say if they would be believed." These 
Mr. Steele may call new conceptions very properly ; 
every rustic can draw consequences, and make what 
the logicians call a natural syllogism ; hut none hut 
so refined a reasoner and a critic can hit the unin- 
telligible. Had the Examiner talked in this manner 
he might have been justly said to go on in a serene 
exuberance of soVnething neither good nor bad. 
“ A man," says Mr. Steele of that author, " may go 
on in writing such stuff as this to his life’s end, 
^vithout ever troubling himself for any new concep- 
tion, or putting the imagination or judgment to the 
least labour. There wil' be no danger of his want- 
ing store of absurdities, and 1 allow he can dress 
them up in tolerable language and with a seeming 
coherence," 

w 

^Englishman, No, V. — “And all, as one man, 
will join in a common indignation against all who 
would perplex our obedience." 

Remark. — ^AVhatever contradiction there is, as 
some suppose, in all joining against aW, our author 
has good authority for what he says, and consider- 
ing he means well, I think myself obliged to defend 
him in this particular. Hdw all “joining in a com- 
mon indignation” will he construed I cannot well 
determine ; but certainly it may be proved, in spite 
of Euclid or sir Isaac, that everything consists of 
two all^, that these alls are capable of being divided 
and subdivided into as many alls as you please, and 
so in infinitum. The following lines may serve for 
an illustration of this matter : — 

Three children slidini; on the ice 
Upon a summer’s (Uiy, 

As it fell out they all fell in. 

The rcf«t~Uiey ran away. 

Though this polite author does not directly say 
there are two alls^ yet he implies as much ; for I 
would ask any reasonable man what can be under- 
stood by the rest they rap away, but the other all 
we have been speaking oSI I have considered Mr. 
Steele in this view, that the world should not think 
I have so much malice against him but that I can 
exhibit the beauties as well as quarrel with the 
faults of his compositions ; and I hope for the future, 
for his own sake and to avoid an uncorrect way of 
writing, he will not value himself upon his hasty 
productions because he can write a paper in a pas 
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slon and rejoin upon the Examiner in less than a 
day's time ; but that the admonition of his friend 
sir Marmaduke to his coachman will be his constant 
rule — John, remember I am never in hustc. 

Advertisement. — In a letter I have received 
from Mr. Longbottom, tliat gentleman informs me. 
ho is making a curious collection of all the rarities 
both of matter and language throughout the works 
of the ingenious captain Steele, with a true copy of 
Mr. Steele's letter to the collar-maker’s' wife of 
Stockbridge and her answers, the originals being 
both under his custody, and to be perused at liis 
shop near Charing-eross. He has already he tells 
me extracted several 'words contributing to a smooth 
style, flowers of rhetoric, smart sentences, and 
knock-down arguments. In the latter end of his 
letter he makes some observations upon what he 
calls knock-down arguments, and gives a specimen 
how the repetition of divers wofds may be looked 
upon as a fuW answer to all the arguments contained 
in them ; and this, that ingenious anti-ciemolisher 
of the countenance terms “ perstringiiig tlic contro- 
versy," or “spitting his adversary’s w’ords into his 
mouth." His instances are as follow : — 

“ After hpvirig with the greatest fluency, gravity, 
and earnestness imaginable, spoken unintelligibly 
against me, uttering the words Ghent, Bruges, 
Transito, Insulting; he at last — " 

So again, “ He runs on with my name among the 
words whig, politician, cross purposes, book slavery 
shamming and bantering." 

As this worK may be of vast improvement to the 
English language, ‘Mr. Loiigbottorn assures me he 
designs to print it upon the same paper and charac- 
ter wltl> Mr. Steele’s Crisis, and that subseripti 4 >ns 
will be shortly taken in at Mr. Buckley’s [the pub- 
lisher]. 

ABSTRACT OF THE 

TIISTOIIY OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE INVASION OF IT BY JULIUS CiESAB 
TO THE REIGN OF HENRY THE SECOND, 

"With an account of the 
COURT AND EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 


TO THE COUNT DE GYLLENBORG." 

Dulilin, Nov. 2, 1719. 

Sin,*— It is now about sixteen years since I first en- 
tertained the design of writing a history of England, 
from the beginning of William Rufus to the end of 
queen Elizabeth ; such a history, I mean, as appears 
to be most wanted by foreigners and gentlemen of 
our own country ; not a voluminous work, nor pro- 
perly an abridgment, but an exact relation of the 
most important affairs and events without any regard 
to the rest. My intention was to inscribe it to theking^ 
our late master, for whose great virtues I had ever the 
ighest veneration as I shall continue to bear to his 
memory. I confess it is with some disdain that I 
observe great authors descending to write any dedi- 
• IIo married the widow of Elias Derritt, esq., deputy of the 
groat wardrobe, 111 ^ to John Aden. e«i.. of Gfetton, in Nor^V 
amptonsnire. ITerd.iuglitor, .niss Derritt, was afterwards created 
coiintosB Gyllenborg, and maiLied baron Sparre. 

*» (dtarles X II. king of Sweden, who was unfortunately killed 
by a cannon-ball at the siege of Fredericshall, Dt c. 11, 1718. 
Immediately after his death, bnruu Gots, his prime minUter, 
WHS arrested, tried, and executed nt Stockholm, being charged 
by the senate with all the oppressive measures of the late reign. 
Having been deeply engaged in the Sw edish conspiracy against 
George I. in the year 1716, baron Gotz, at the desire of that 
prince, had been arrested at the Hague, and at the same time 
count Gyllenborg was seized and sent out of England. 


cations at all ; and for my ot^n part, when I looked 
round on all the princes of Europe, I could think of 
none who might deserve that distinction from me 
beside 'the king your master (for I sa^ nothing of his 
present BriUuiiiic majesty, to whoso person and cha- 
racter I am an utter stranger and likely to continue 
so) ; neither can 1 be suspected of flattery on this 
point, since it was some years after that 1 had the 
honour of an invitation to his court before you were 
employed as his minister in England, wl ich 1 heartily 
repent that I did not accept ; whereby, as you can 
be my witness, 1 might have avoided some years' 
uneasiness and vexation during the last four years of 
our late excellent queen, as well as a long melancholy 
prospect since, in a most obscure disagreeable counU^ 
and among u most profligate and abandoned people. 

I was diverted from pursuing this history partly by 
the extreme difficulty, but chiefly by the indignation 
I conceived at the proceedings of a faction which 
then prevailed ; and the papers lay neglected in my 
cabinet until you saw me in England ; when you 
know how far I was engaged in thoughts and busi- 
ness of another kind. Upon her majesty's lamented 
death I returned to my station in this kingdom, since 
which time there is not a northern curate among 
you who has lived more obscure than myself, or a 
greater stranger to the commonest transactions of the 
world. It is but very lately that 1 found the follow- 
ing papers, which 1 had almost forgotten. I pub- 
lish them now for two reasons : first, for an en- 
couragement to those ■ft'ho have more youth* and 
leisure and good temper than I toward pursuing 
the 'work as far as it was intended by me, or as much 
further as they please ; the second reason is, to have 
an opportunity of declaring the profound respect I 
have for the memory of your rojal master, and the 
sincere regard and friendship 1 hear to yourself; for 
1 must bring to your mind how proud I was to dis- 
tinguish you among all the foreign ministers with 
whom I had the honour to be acquainted. I am a 
witness of the zeal you showed, not only for the 
honour and i.iterest of your master hut for the ad- 
vantage of the prc.oKtant religion in Germany, and 
how knowingly and feelingly you often spoke to me 
on that subject. We all loved you, as possessed of 
every quality that could adorn an English gentle- 
man, and esteemed you as a faithful subject to your 
prince and an liblc negotiator ; neither shall any re- 
verse of fortune have power to lessen you eitlicr in 
my friendship or esteem ; and I must lake leave to 
assure you furtlier that my affection toward persons 
has not been at all diminished by the frown of power 
upon them. Those wfjom you and I once thought 
great and good men continue still so in my eyes and 
my heart, only with a * * * « • 

Catera desiderantur, 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE INVASION BY JUI.IUS CMSAR. 

TO WILLIAM niE CONQUEROR. 

The most ancient account we have of Britain is, 
that the island was full of inhabi||inta, divided into 
several petty kingdoms^ aff most nations of the 
world appear to havabecn at first. The bodies of 
the Britons were painted with a sky-coloured blue, 
either as an ornament or else for terror to their 
enemies. In their religion they were heathens, as 
alFthe world was before Christ except the Jews. 

Their priests were called druids : these jived in 
hollow trees, and committed not their mysteries to 
writing but delivered them down by tradition, 
whereby they were in time wholly lost. 

* 'Aie author was then In his flfty-secood year. . 
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The Britons had Mvcs ui common, so many to a 
particular tribe or society ; and the children were in 
common to that society. 

About fifty ^ ears before Christ, Julius Ciesar, first 
Roman emperor, having conquered Gaul or France, 
invaded Britiiin rather to increase his glory than 
conquests ; for having oTcrcome them in one or two 
battles he returned. 

The next invasion of Britain by the Romans (then 
masters of viost of the known world) was in the 
reign of the emperor Clau<Uus ; but it was not 
wholly subdued till that of Nero. It was governed 
by lieutenants or deputies sent from Rome, as Ire- 
land is now by deputies from England, and con- 
tinued thus under the Romans for about 460 years ; 
till that empire being invaded by the Goths and 
Yandals, the Romans were forced not only to recall 
their own armies but also to draw from hence ^hc 
bravest of the Britons, for their assistance against 
tliose barbarians. 

The Roman conquests in this island reached no 
farther northward than to that part of Scotland 
where Btirling and Glasgow arc seated. The re- 
gion beyond was held not worth the conquering : 
it was inhabited by a barbarous i)eopIc called Cale- 
donians atid Ficts, who being a rougli tierce nation 
daily infested tlie British borders. Therefore thjc 
emperor Severus built a wall from Stirling to Glas- 
gow to prevent the invaTsions of the Piets ; it is com- 
inotily called the Picyts’ Wall. 

These Piets and Caledonians or Scots, encouraged 
oy the departure of the Romans, do now cruelly 
infest and invade the Britons by sea mid land ; the j 
A D 455 ®***lona choose Yortigern for their king, I 
who was forced to invite the Saxons (a 
ficrc<? northern people) to assist him against those 
barbarians. The Saxons come over and beat the 
Piets ill scleral battles; but at last pick quarrels 
with the Britons themselves, and after a long war 
drive them into the mountains of Wa'.es and Corn- 
wall, and establish theinsclvcs in seven kingdoms in 
Britain, now called England. The seven kingdoms 
arc usually styled the Saxon Heptarchy. 

460. About this time lived king Arthur (if the 
whole story be not a fable), who was so famous 
for beating the Saxons in several battles. 

The Britons received Christianity very early, and 
as is reported from some of the discipies theinselves ; 
so that when the Romans left Britain the Britons 
were generally Christians, But the Saxons were 
heathens till pope Gregory the Great sent over 
hither Austin the monk, by whom Ethelbert 
* * king of the South Saxons, and liis subjects, 

wore converted to Christianity, and the whole islamf 
soon followed the example. 

After many various revolutions in this island 
a,pioiig the kingdoms of the Saxons, Egbert, descend- 
800 West-Saxon kings, became sole 

monarch of England. 

The language in Britain was British (now called 
Welsh) or Latin; but with the Saxons English came 
in, although extremely diiferent from what it is 
now. The«prcsqpt names of towns, shires, &c., 
were given by them ; ftnd whole kingdom was 
called England, from the Angles, who were a branch 
of the Saxons. 

As soon as the Saxons were settled the Danes be- 
gan to trouble and invade them, as they (the Saxons) 
hod before done the Britons. ' * 

These Danes came out of Germany, Denmark, 
and Norway ; a rough, warlike people, little different 
from the Saxons, to whom they were nigh neighbours. 

After many invasions from the Danes, Edgar king 
of Jplnghuid sets fort^ the first navy. Ilb was en- 


titled “king of all Albion” (an old name of this 
island), ana was the first absolute monarch. He 
made peace with the Danes and allowed them to live 
in his dominions mixed with the English. 

In this prince's time there were five kings in 
Wales who all did him homage for their country. 

These Danes began first to make their invasions 
here about the year 800 ; which they after renewed 
at several times and und^ several leaders, and were 
as often repulsed. They used to come with vast 
numbers of ships, burn and ravage before them, as 
the cities of London, Winchester, &c. :gncouraged 
by success and prey, they often wintered in England, 
fortifying themselves in the northern parts, from 
whence they cruelly infested the Saxon kings. In 
process of time they mixed with the English (as 
was said before), and lived under the Saxon govern- 
ment : but Ethelred, then king of England, 
growing weary oft the Danish insolence, a 
conspiracy is formed, and the Danes massacred in 
one day all over England. 

Four years after, Sweyn king of Denmark, to 
revenge the death of his subjects, invades England ; 
and after battles fought and inucli cruelty exercised, 
he subdues the whole kingdom, forcing Ethelred to 
fly into Normandy. 

Sweyu dying, liis son Canutus succeeds in the 
kingdom ; but Etlielred returning with an army, 
Canutus is forced to withdraw to Denmark for suc- 
cour. 

Ethelred dies, and his son Edmund Ironside suc- 
ceeds ; but Canutus returning with fresh forces 
from Denmark, after several battles the kingdom is 
parted between them both. Edmund dying, his sons 
arc sc^it beyond sea by CanutuSi who now is sole 
king of England. 

Hurdicanutc, the last Danish king, dying without 
issue, Edward sou of Ethelred is chosen king. For 
his great holiness he was surnamed the Confessor, 
and sainted after his dcatn. Ho was the first of our 
princes that attempted to cure the king's evil by 
touching. He first introduced wliat is now called 
the common i 'lW. In his time began the mode and 
humour among the Euglisli gentry of using the 
French tongue and fashions, in compliance with the 
king, who had been bred up in Normandy. 

The Danish government in England lasted but 
twenty-six years, under the three kings. 

Edward the Confessor married the daughter of 
earl Godwin, an English nobleman ot great ])ower, 
but of Danish extraction ; but wanting issue he ap- 
pointed Edgar Atheling, grandson to his brother, to 
succeed him, and Harpld, son of carl Godwin, to be 
governor of the young prince. But upon Edward’s 
death Harold neglected Edgar Atheling and 
usurped the crown for himself. 

Edward, while he was in Normandy, met so good 
reception that it was said he made a promise to that 
duke, that in case he recovered his kingdom and 
died without issue he would leave it to him. Ed- 
ward dying, William duke of Normandy sends to 
Harold to claim the crown ; but Harold, now in 
possession, resolves to keep it. Upon which duke 
William, having prepared a mighty fleet and army, 
invades England, lands at Hastings, and sets fire to 
Iks fleet, to cut off all hope/rom his men of return- 
ing. To Harold he sent •kis messenger, demanding 
the kingdom and his subjection: but Harold re- 
turned him this answer, “ That unless he departed 
his land he would make him sensible of his just 
displeasure.” So Harold advanced his forces into 
Sussex, within seven miles of his enemy. The Nor- 
man duke, to save the effusion of blood, sent these 
offers to Harold : “ either wholly to resign the king- 
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dom to him, or to try the quarrel with liim in single 
combat.” To this Harold did not agree. 

Then the battle joined. The Normans had gotten 
the worst if it had not been for a stratagem they in- 
vented, which got them the day. In this engage- 
ment Harold was killed, and William duke of Nor- 
1066 mandy became king of England under the 
* name of William the Conqueror. 

THE REIGN OP WILLIAM THE SECOND, 

SURNAMCD Rl'FUB. 

At the time of*the Conqueror's death his eldest son 
Robert, upon some discontent with his father, being 
absent in Prance, William, the second son, made 
use of this Juncture, and without attending his 
father's funeral hastened to England ; whore, pur- 
suant to the will of the deceased prince, the nobility, 
although more inclined to favour Robert, were pre- 
vailed with to admit him king ; partly by his pro- 
mises to abate the rigour of tlie late reign and 
restore the laws and liberties which had been then 
abolished, bat chiefly by the credit and solicitations 
of Laiifranc ; for that prelate had formerly a share in 
his education and always a great affection for Jus 
person. At Winchester he took possession of his 
fath(!r's treasure in obedience to whose command, 
as well as to ingratiate himself witli the people, he 
distributed it among clniiThes and religious houses, 
and applied it to the redeeming of prisoners and 
other acts of popiilarit}. 

In the mean time* Robert returned to Normandy, 
took possession of that duchy witJi great applause 
and content of his people, and spited at the ip- 
digiiiiy done him by his father, and the usurpation 
of his brother in consequence thereof, prepared a 
great fleet and army to invade England ; nor did 
there want any occasion to promote his interest, if 
the slowness, the softness, and credulity of his na- 
ture, could have suffered him to make a right im- 
provement of it. 

Odo bishop of Baieux, of whom freqAcnt mention 
is made in the preceding reign, a prelate of incurable 
ambition, either on account of his age or character 
being restored to his liberty and possessions in Eng- 
lanil, grew into envy and discontent, upon seeing 
Lanfranc preferred before him by the new king in 
his favour and ministry. He therefore formed a 
conspiracy with several nobles of Norman birth to 
depose the king, and seut*an invitation to Robert to 
hasten over. Meantime the conspirators, in order 
to distract the king's forces, s<?ized on several parts 
of England at once; Bristol, Norwich, Leicester, 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, Bath, and Durham, were 
secured by several noblemen : Odo liimself seized 
Rochester, reduced the coasts of Kent, and sent 
messages to Robert to make all possible speed. 

The king, alarmed at these many and sudden 
defections, thought it the best course to begin his 
defence by securing the good will of the people. He 
redressed many grievances, eased them of certain 
oppressive taxes and tributes, gave liberty to hunt in 
his forest with other marks of indulgence, which, 
however forced from him by the necessity of the 
time, he had the skill oj fortune so to order as the^ 
neither lost their good gi Ace nor effect ; for imme- 
diately after he raised great forces both by land and 
sea, marched into Kent, where the chief body of his 
enemies was in arms, recovered Tunbridge and 
Pevensey, in the latter of whioh Odo himself was 
taken prisoner and forced to accompany the king to 
Rochester. This city refused to surrender at the 

• Which was d0,0004. in silver, beside gold, jewels, and plate. 


king's summons ; Odo undertook to pre^-ail with tlio 
obstinacy of the inhabitants; but being admitted 
into the town, was there detained either by a real 
or seeming force; however, the king, provoked at 
their stubbomnciss and fraud, soon compelled tlieiu 
to yield, retook his prisoner, and forcing him for 
ever to abjure EIngland sent him into Normandy. 

By these actions performed with such great 
celerity and success, the preparations of duke 
Robert were wholly disappointed ; himself, by the 
necessity of his affairs, compelled to a treaty with 
his brother upon the terms of a small pension and a 
mutual promise of succeeding to each other's 
dominions on failure of issue, forced to resign his 
pretensions, and return with a bhattered fleet to 
Normandy. 

About this time died archbishop Lanfranc ; by 
whose death the king, loosed from that awe and 
constraint he was under, soon began to discover 
those irregularities of his nature whicli till tlien he 
had suppressed and disguised, fulling into those acts 
of oppression and extortion that have maffe his name 
and memory infamous. He kept the sec of Canter- 
bury four years vacant, and converted the revenues 
to his own use, together with those of several other 
bislioprics and abbeys, and disposed of all churcli 
preferments to the highest 1)idder. Nor were his 
exactions less upon the lait,y, from whom lie con- 
tinually extorted exorbitant fines for pretended 
transgression of certain penal Iftws, and entertained 
informers to observe men's actions and bring him 
intelligence. 

It is here worth observation that these corrupt 
proceedings of the prine^e have, in the opinion of 
several learned men, given rise to two customs, 
which are a long time grown to have the force of 
laws. For, first, the successors of this king con- 
tinuing the custom of seizing on the accruing rents 
in the vacancy of sees and abbeys, it grew in process 
of time to be exacted as a right or acknowledgment 
to the king as fouinlcr; whence the revenues of 
vacant bishoprics belong at thi^ day to the rrown. 
The second custorii bad an original not unlike. 
Several persons, to avoid the persecutions of the 
king’s informers and other instruments of oppres- 
sion, withdrew themselves and llicir effects to 
foreign countries ; upon which the king issued a 
proclamation forbidding all men to leave the king- 
dom without his licence ; from whence, in the 
judgment of the same authors, the writ ne exeat 
regno had its beginning. 

By these and the like arbitrary methods having 
amassed great treasures,, and finding dl things quiet 
at home, he raised a powerful army to invade his 
brother in Normandy; but upon what ground or 
pretext the writers of that age are not very exact ; 
whether it were from a principle frequent amon^ 
unjust princes that old oppressions are best justified 
by new, or whether, having a talent for sudden 
enterprises and justly apprehending the resentment 
of duke Robert, he thought it the wiser course to 
prevent injuries than to re\engc them. In this ex- 
pedition he took several cities awk castkss from his 
brother, and would hayf^rocceded further if Ro- 
bert had not desired obtained the assistance of 
Philip king of EVanco, who came with an army to 
his relief. King William, not thinking it safe or 
prudent to proceed further against his enemy, sup- 
ported by so great an iMy, yet loth to lose the fruits 
of his time and valour, felt upon a known and old 
expedient, which no prince ever practised oftener or 
with greater success, and that was to buy off the 
French king with a sum of^ money. Thin had its 
effect; for* that prince^ not aj[>le to oppose such 
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]>owerful annSf immediately withdrew himself and 
his forces, leaving the two brothers to concert the 
measures of a^eace. 

This was treated and agreed with great advantages 
on the side of king William ; for he kept all the 
towns he had taken, obliged his brother to banish 
I;dgar Athcling out of Normandy, and for a further 
security brought over with him to England the duke 
himself to attend him in his expedition against 
Malcolm kftg of Scotland, who during his absence 
had invaded the borders. The king, having raised 
great forces both by sea and land, went in person to 
repel the inroads of the Scots ; hut the enterprise 
was without success ; for the greatest part of his 
fleet was destroyed by a tempest, and his army very 
much diminished by sickness and famine, whicli 
forced him to a peace of little honour ; by which, 
upon the condition of homage from that prince, <he 
king of England agreed to deliver him up those 
twelve towns (or manors) in England whicli Malcolm 
had held yndcr William the Conqueror ; together 
with a. pension of 1 2,000 markf. 

At this time were sown the seeds of another quar- 
rel between him and duke Robert, who, soliciting 
the king to perform some coveiiauts of the last 
peace and meeting with a repulse, withdrew in 
great discontent to Normandy. • 

King William in his return from Scotland fell 
dangerously sick at Gloucester, where, moved by 
the seasonable exhbrtations of his clergy or rather 
hy the fears of dying, he began to discover great 
marks of repentance, with many promises of amend- 
ment and retribution, particularly for his injuries to 
the church. To give credit to which good reso- 
lutions he immediately filled several vacant sees, 
giving that of Canterbury to Anselm, a foreigner of 
great fame for piety and learning. But as it is the 
disposition of men who derive their vices from their 
complexions that their passions usually heat strong 
and w’eak with their pulses, so it fared with this 
prince ; who upon recovery of his health soon for- 
got the vows he had made in his sickhess, relapsing 
with greater violence into the sahic irregularities of 
injustice and oppression, whereof Anselm, the new 
archbishop, felt the first effects. This prelate, soon 
after his promotion, offered the king a sum of money 
by way of present ; but took care it should be bo 
small that none might interpret it to be a considera- 
tion of his late preferment. The king rejected it 
with acorn ; and as he used but little ceremony in 
such matters insisted in plain terms for mote. An- 
selm would not comply ; and the king enraged 
sought all occasions to make liim uneasy ; until at 
length the poor archbishop, tired out with perpetual 
usurpations (or at least what was then understood 
to be such) upon his jurisdiction, privileges, and 
yoi^sessions, desired the king's licence for a journey 
to Rome, and upon a refusal went without it. As 
soon as he was withdrawn the king seized on all Ids 
revenues, converting them to his own use, and the 
archbishop continued in exile until the succeeding 
reign. 

The paKiculaf s of ^his quarrel between the king 
and archbishop are not, iwKny opinion, considerable 
enough to deserve a placecin this brief collection, 
being of little use to posterity and of less entertain- 
ment ; neither should I have mentioned it at all but 
for the occasion it gives me of making a general ob- 
servation, whicli may affoA some light into the 
nature and disposition of those ages. Not only this 
king's father and himself, but the princes for se- 
veral successions of the fairest character, have been 
severely taxed for viollfting the rights of the clergy, 
and perhaps not altogether without reason. It is 


true this character has made the lighter impression 
as proceeding altogether from the party injured, the 
contemporary writers being generally churchmen ; 
and it must be confessed that the usurpations of the 
church and court of Rome were in those ages risen 
to such heights as to be altogether inconsistent cither 
with the legislature or administration of any inde- 
pendent state ; the inferior clergy, both secular and 
regular, insisting upon ?uch immunities as wholly 
exempted them from the civil power ; and the bishops 
removing all controversies with the crown by appeal 
to Rome ; for they reduced the matter to this short 
issue, that God was to be obeyed rather than men ; 
and consequently the bishop of Romef, who is Christ's 
representative, rather than an earthly prince. Nei- 
ther does it seem improbable that all Christendom 
would have been in utter vassalage, both temporal 
and spiritual, to the Roman see, if the Reformation 
had not put a stop to those cxorbituncics, and in a 
good measure opened the eyes of those princes and 
states who still adhere to the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the church. 

While the king continued at Gloucester, Malcolm 
king of Scotland came to his court, with intentions 
to settle and confirm the late peace between them. 
It happened that a controversy arose about some 
circumstances relating to the homage which Mal- 
colm was to pay ; in the managing whereof king 
W'illiarn discovered so much haughtiness and dis- 
dain, both in words and gestures, that the Scottish 
prince provoked by such unworthy treatment re- 
turned home with indignation; but soon came back 
at the head of a powerful army, and entering Nor- 
thumberland with fire and sword laid all waste 
bqforc him. But as all enterprises have in the 
progress of them a tincture of those passions by 
which they were spirited at first, so this invasion, 
begun upon private revenge, which is a blind un- 
governable paision, was carried on with equal pre- 
cipitation and proved to be ruinous in the event ; 
for Robert Mowbray earl of Northumberland, to 
prevent the destruction of his own country where 
he had great*possessious, gathering what forces he 
c«u1d suddenly raise, and without waiting any di- 
rections from the king, marched against the Scots, 
who were then set down before Alnwick-castle: 
there by an ambush Malcolm and his eldest son 
Edward were slain, and the army, discouraged by 
the loss of their princes, entirely defeated. This 
disaster was followed in a few days by the death of 
queen Margaret, who not 'able to survive her mis- 
fortunes died for grief. Neither did the miseries of 
that kingdom end tlM, after two usurpations, the 
survB’itig son of Malcolm, who had fled to England 
for refuge, was restored to his crown by the assist- 
ance of king William. 

About this time the hidden sparks of animosity 
between the two brothers, buried but not extin- 
guished in the last peace, began to flame out into 
new dissensions : duke Robert had often sent his 
com])laiiits to the king for breach of articles, but 
without redress ; which provoked him to expostulate 
in a rougher manner, till at length he charged the 
king in plain terms with injustice and peijury ; but 
no men are ftfurid to endure reproaclies with less 
temper than those who ihost deserve them : the 
king, at the same time lilled with indignation and 
stung with guilt, invaded Normandy a second time, 
resolving to reduce his brother to such terms as 
might stop all further complaints. He had already 
taken several strongholds by force either of arms or of 
Hioiipy, and intending entirely to subdue the duchy, 
^ve orders to have 20,000 men immediately raised 
in England and sent over to him. The duke, to 
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defend himself against these formidable preparations 
had recourse again to his old ally the king of France, 
who very readily ad\anced with an army to his 
assistance, as an action wherein he could every way 
find his own account ; for besides the appearance of 
glory and justice by protecting the injured, he 
fought indeed his oavu battle by preserving his 
neighbouring state in the hands of a peaceful prince 
from so powerful and restless an enemy as the king 
of England; and was largely paid for Ids trouble 
into the bargain; for king WilUam, either loth to 
engage in a long and dangerous war, or hastened 
back by intelligence of some troubles from Wales, 
sent olfers to his army, just ready to embark for 
Normandy, that upon payment of 10s. a man they 
might have leave to return to their own homes. 
This bargain was generally accepted: tlic money 
was paid to the king of France, who- immediately 
withdrew his troops ; and king IVilliam, now mas- 
ter of the conditions, forced his brother to a peace 
upon much harder terms than before. 

In this passage there arc some circumstances 
which may appear odd and unaccountable to those 
who will not give due allowances for the difierenee 
of times and manners ; tliat an absent prince, en- 
gaged in an unjust war with his own brother and 
ill-bolov\ d at home, should Ir.ive so much power and 
credit as by Ids commission to raise 20,001) men on 
a sudden, only as a recruit to the army he had al- 
ready with him; that he should have a fleet pre- 
pared ready and large enough to transport so great 
a number ; that upon the very point of embarking 
he should send them so disgraceful an offer; and 
that so great a number of common soldiers should 
be able ajid willing to pay sucli a sum of monjey 
equal to at least twelve times as much in our times, 
and that after being thus deluded and spoiled at 
once they should peaceably disband and retire to 
their several homes. But all this will be less diffi- 
cult to comprehend when we reflect on the method 
of raising and supporting armies, very different from 
ours, which was then in use, and so continued for 
many ages after. All men who had Hnds in vapite 
were bound to attend the king in his wars, with a 
proportioned number of soldiers, who were their 
tenants on easy rents in consideration of military 
service. This was but the work of a few days, and 
the troops consisted of such men as were able to 
maintain their own charges either at home or abroad ; | 
neither was there any reason to apprehend that sol- 
diers would ever become^nstruments for introducing 
slavery, who held so great a share in the property. 

The king upon his return from Normandy made 
an unsuccessful expedition against the. Welsh, who 
upon the advantages of his absence had, according 
to their usual custom, made cruel inroads upon the 
adjoining counties of Chester, Shrewsbury, and He- 
reford. Upon the king's approach they fled into 
their fastnesses among the mountains, where he 
pursued them for some time with great rage and 
vexation as well as the loss of great numbers of his 
men to no purpose. From hence he was recalled 
by a iq^ore formidable enemy nearer home ; for Ro- 
bert earl of Northumberland, overrating his late 
services against the Scots as much uerhaps aid as 
unjustly as they were indervalued by the king, re- 
fused to come to his couj^l, which in those days was 
looked on as the first usual mark of discontent in a 
nobleman, and was often charged by princes as a 
formal accusation. The earl, having disobeyed the 
king’s summons and concerted matters with other 
accomplices, broke out into open rebellion, with in- 
tentions to depose king William and set up Stephen 
earl of Albemarle, son of a sister to William the 


Conqueror, but all was prevented by the ‘celerity of 
this active prince, who, knowing that insurrections 
are best quelled in their bogiiiiiings, marched with 
incredible speed and surprised the cbels at New- 
castle, took the castles of Tiiimouth and Bainburgh, 
where the obstinacy of the defendants provok(*d 
him contrary to his nature to commit cruelties 
upon their persons by cutting off their hands and 
ears and other the like inhumanities. The carl 
himself was taken prisoner as he endeavoured to 
make liis escape, but suUercd no other punishment 
than to be contiiied for the rest of his life [thirty 
ye.'irs]. 

About this time began the holy war for the re- 
covering of ralcstine ; which having not been the 
enterprise of any one prince or state, but that where- 
in mo.st in Christciidori had a share, it cannot with 
justice be silently passed over in the history of any 
nation. 

Fopc Urban IT., in a council at Clermont, made 
a pathetic exhortation, showing with what danger 
and indignity to Christendom the Turks and Sara- 
cens had for some ages not only overrun all Asia 
and Africa, where Christianity had long nourished, 
hut had also made encroachments into Europe, where 
they had (‘iitiiely subdued Spain and some other 
p^rts ; that Jerusalem, the holy city, where our Sa- 
viour did so many miracles and where his sepulchre 
still remained, to the scandal of the Christian name, 
lay groaning under the tyranny pf iuHdels ; that the 
swords which eliristiau ])riiices had drawn against 
each other ought to be turned against the conimou 
enemy of their name and religion ; that this should 
be reekoned an ample sat isfaetioii for all their past 
sins ; that those who died in this expedition should 
immediately go to heaven, and the survivors would 
be blessed with the sight of our Lord's sepulchre. 

Moved by these arguments and the inHucnce of 
the person who delivered them, several nobles and 
prelates immediately took upon them the cross ; and 
the council dissolving in this high fit of zeal, the 
clergy upon ^heir ntum homo prevailed so far in 
their several count ries that in most parts of Europe 
some great prince or lord became a votary for the 
Holy Land ; as Hugh the Great, brother to the king 
of France ; Godfrey duke of Lorraiii ; Reimond 
count of Toulouse y Robert duke of Normandy, 
and many otht.*s. Neither ought it to be forgotten 
that most of tliesc noble and generous princes, want- 
ing money to maintain the forces they had raised, 
pawned their dominions to those very prelates who 
had first engaged them in this enterprise : doubtless 
a notable mark of the force of oratory in the church- 
men of those ages, who Vere able to inspire that de- 
votion into others whereof they seemed so little 
sensible themselves. 

But a great share in the honour of promoting this 
religious war is attributed to the zeal and industry 
of a certain French priest, commonly called Peter 
the Hermit, who, being at Jerusalem upon pilgrimage 
some time before and entering often into private treaty 
with the patriarch of that city, came back fully in- 
structed in all the measures neqpssar;^ for such a 
war; to these was jqij^ed*thc artifice of certain 
dreams and visions that might pass for divine admo- 
nition ; all which added to the piety of his exhorta- 
tions gave him such credit with the pope and several 
princes of Christendom that he became in his own 
person the leader of a great army against the infidels, 
and was very instrumental for engaging many others 
in the same design. 

What a spirit was thus raised in Christendom 
among all sorts of men cannot better be conceived 
than front the vast numbers of these warlike pilgrims. 
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who at the siege of Nice are said to have consisted 
of 600,000 foot and 100,000 horse ; and the success 
at fiist was answerable to the greatness of their num- 
bers, the valour of their leaders, and the universal 
opinion of such a cause ; for besides several famous 
victories in the Held, not to inciitiou the towns of 
less importnnec, they took IJicf*, Antioelir and at 
la&t Jerusalem, where duke Godfrey was chosen 
king without competition. But zeal, with a mixture 
of enthusiasar, as I take this to have been, is a com- 
position only fit for sudilon ciiterprisrs, like a great 
ferment in the blood, giving dcuble courage and 
strength for the time, uutil it sink and settle by na- 
ture into its old cbauncl ; for in a fe\/ ycai*8 the 
piety of these »',d venturers began to slackeii and give 
way to faction and envy, the natural corruptions of 
all confederacies : however, to this spirit of devotion 
there succeeded a spirit of honour which long c<;‘n- 
tinued the vein and humour of the times, and the 
Holy Land became cither a school wherein young 
princes went to learn the art of war, or a scene 
wherein they aftecled to shew tlieir valour and gain 
reputation when they were w'cary of peace at home. 

The Christians held possession of Jerusalem above 
eighty vears, and eontinued their exjrcditious to tire 
Holy Land almost as many more, with various 
events ; and after they were entirely driven out gf 
Asia the popes have aliiiost in everj age endeavoured 
in vain to promote new croisadoes, neither does this 
spirit seem extinct iiiioiig us oven to this day ; flic 
usual projects of sanguine men for uniting (!)hristcu- 
dom against the Turk being wuthout doubt a tra- 
ditional way of talk derived to us from the same 
fountain. 

Robert, in order to furnish himself out for this war, 
pawned his duehy to the king for 10,000 marks of 
gold,* which sum was levied with so many circum- 
stances of rigour ami exaction toward the church 
and laity as very much increased the discontents of 
both against the prince. 

1099. 1 slitiU record one act of this king’s which, 
being chiefly personal, may pass rathc» for a part of 
his character than a point of histA-y. 

As he was hunting one day in tlic New Forest a 
messenger express from Normandy brought him in- 
telligence that llelie count do la Hoche had laid 
close siege to Mans, and expected to carry the town 
in a few days. The king leaving l.is chase com- 
manded some about him to point whereabout Mans 
lay, and so rode straight on without reflection until 
lie came to the coast. His attendants advised him 
to wait until he had made preparations of men and 
money ; to which he only returned, “ They that love 
me will follow me.*’ He entered the ship in a violent 
storm, which the marine,rs beholding with astonish, 
ment, at length ftt great humility gave him warning 
oJ[ the danger, but the king commanded them in- 
stantly to put off to sea and not be afraid, for he had 
iitvcr in his life heard of any king that was drowned. 
In a few days he drove the enemy from before the 
city and took the count himself prisoner, who raging 
at his defeat and captivity exclaimed ^ ** That this 

■ E<iaal to 1*400,400/. as fhon gy^po sses now. 

b Theio is so mucli pleasantry humour, as well as spirit 
and heroism, in this story, as we haf^ it recorded by William de 
Malmesbury, who renrosents the menace as thrown out in the 
kiiigN presence, that 1 shall make no apolojw for setting dov^-n 
hiiiwonU at length. *' Author turbarum ifelias capitur; cui 
nd w adducto rex liidilmndus, * Haboo te, magister,' JmfiU. 
At ille, cuius alta nobilitaa neaciret ctiam in tanto pcriculo 
sapere; ‘ Fortuity,' inqiiit, *me cepisti; si possum evaderc. 
naw quid ffacercra.’ Tunc Willielmus, prro furore fere extra ae 
profitiis, et ohtuena Ueliam, * Tu;* imiuit, ' nobulo, ta quid 
foocTMl Uiscedo; -dil; fki^. Ooncedo tibi ut Tacias quiequid 
p^us; et per vultiini de ijHca. nihil, si me vlceiis, nihil i>ro 
hfle vonR tecum paeiscar.'” 4. e. By the face of ‘st. Luke, if 


blow was from fortune ; but valour could make re- 
prisals, as he should show if ever he regained his 
liberty.” This being told the king, he sent for the 
count, let him understand that he had heard of his 
menaces, then gave him a fine horse, bid him begone 
immediately, and defied him to do his worst. 

It t/v)uld have been an injury to this prince’s me- 
mory to let pass an action by which he acquired 
more honour tlian from a^y other in his life, and by 
which it appeared that he Avas not without some 
seeds of magnanimity had they been better culti- 
vated or. not overrun by the number or ■ prevalency 
of his vices, 

I have met with nothing else in this king’s reign 
that deserved to be remembered ; for as to an un- 
successful expedition or two against Wales, either 
by himself or his generals, they were very incon- 
siderable bofli in action and event, nor attended 
W’ith any circumstances that might render a relation 
of them of any use to posterity either for instruction 
or example. 

His death was violent and unexpected, the cirect 
of casualty, although this perhaps is the only misfor- 
tune of life to which the person of a prince ia gene- 
rally less subject than that of other men. Being at 
his beloved exercise of bunting in the New Forest 
in Hampshire, a large stag crossed the way before 
him ; ^he king hot on his game cried out in haste to 
Walter Tyrrel, a knight of bis attendants, to shoot; 
Tyrrel immediately let fly his arrow, which glancing 
against a tree struck the king through the heart, w’ho 
fell dead to the ground without speaking a word. 
Upon the surprise of this accident all his attendants, 
and Tjrrel among the rest, lied different ways, until 
th^ fright being a little over some of them returned, 
and causing the body to be laid in a collier’s cart for 
want of other conveniency, conveyed it in a very 
unbecoming, contemptuous manner to Winchester, 
where it was buried the next day without solemnity, 
and which is worse without grief. 

I shall conclude the history of this prince's reign 
wutli a description and character of his body and 
mind, impartially, from the collections 1 have made, 
w’ ich method 1 shall observe likewise in all the 
succeeding reigns. 

He was in stature somewhat below the usual size 
and big-bellicd ; but he was well and strongly knit. 
His hair was yellower sandy, his face red, which got 
him the name of Rufus, his forehead fiat ; his eyes 
were spotted and appeared of difierent colours ; he 
was apt to stutter in spealiing, especially when he 
was angry ; he was vigorous and active and very 
hardy to endure fatigups, which he owed to a good 
constitution of health and the frequent exercise of 
hunting ; in his dress he affected gaiety and expense, 
which having been first introduced by this prince 
into his court and kingdom grew in succeeding 
reigns an intolerable grievance. He also first brought 
in among us the luxury and profusion of great tables. 
There was in him as in all other men a mixture of 
virtues and vices and that in a pretty equal degree, 
only the misfortune was that the latter, although not 
more numerous, were yet much more prevalent than 
the former. For being entirely a man of pleasure, 
this made him sacrifice all his good qualities and 
g&vc him too many occasions of producing his ill 
ones. He had one very singular virtue for a prince, 
which was that of being true to his word and pro- 
mise ;^he was of undoubted personal valour, whereof 
the writers in those ages produce several instances, 
nor did he want skill and conduct in the process of 
W|p. But his peculiar excellency was that of great 

thou Bhould’st have the fortune to conquer me, I acorn to com* 
pound with thee for my release. 
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despatch, which, however usually decried and allowed 
to be only a happy temerity, docs often auswer all the 
ends of secrecy aud counsel in a great commander 
by surprising and daunting an eneiii) whvn lie Jeiist 
expects it, as may appear by the greatest actions and 
events upon the records of every nation. 

He was a man of sound natural sense, as well as 
of wit and humour upon occasion. Theie were 
several tenets in the llomish cliureh he could not 
digest, pjirticularly that of \he saints’ intercession, 
and living in an age overrun with superstition he 
went so for into the other extreme as to he censured 
for an atheist. The day before his death, a monk 
relating a terrible dream wliicb seemed to forbode 
him some misfortune, the king being told the matter 
turned it into a jest ; paid the man was a monk and 
dreamt like a monk, for lucre sake ; and therefore 
cuinmandecl Fitzliamon to give him 100«. that he 
might not complain he had dreamt ^o no purpoo'.e. 

His vices apjioar to liiive been rather derived from 
the temper of liis body than any original depra' i!^ 
of his mind, for being of a sanguine eoinplcxion, 
wholly bent upon his pleasures and jirodigal in his 
nature, lie became engaged in great expenses. To sup- 
ply these the people were perpetually oppressed with 
illegal tixes ard exactions; but that sort of avarice 
which arises from prodigality and vice, as it is always 
needy, so it is much more ravenous and violent than 
the other, which put the king and bis evil insfe’u- 
ments (among whom Ralph bishop of Durham is 
of special iiilamy) upon those pernicious* methods of 
gratifying his extravagancies by all manner of oppres- 
sion, whereof some arc already meiitioucd, and others 
are too foul to relate. 

He is generally taxed by writers lor discovering a 
contempt of religion in his common discourse antf 
behaviour, which 1 take to have risen from the same 
fountain, being a point of art and a known expe- 
dient for men who cannot quit their immoralities, 
at least to banish all reHcctioii*that may disturb them 
in the enjoyment, which must be done either by 
not thinking of religion at all, or if it will obtrude 
by putting it out of countenance. 

Yet there is one instance that might show him to. 
have some sense of religion asvv'cll as justice. When 
two monks were outvying each other in canting* the 
price of an abbey, he observ^ed a third at some dis- 
tance who said never a word ; the king demanded 
why he would not olTer t the monk said he was poor, 
and besides would give nothing if ho were ever so 
rich ; the king replied, then you are the fittest person 
to have it, and immediately gave it him. But this is 
perhaps with reason enough assigned more to caprice 
than conscience, for he was under the power of every 
humour and passion that possessed him for the pre- 
sent, which made him obstinate in his resolves aud 
unsteady in the prosecution. 

He had one vice or folly that seemed rooted in his 
mind and of all others most unbefitting a prince ; 
this was a proud, disdainful manner, both in his words 
and gesture, and having already lost the love of his 
subjecU by his avarice and oppression, this finished 
the work by bringing him into contempt and hatred 
among his servants, so that few among the worst of 
princes have had the luck to be so ill beloved or 
little lamented. 

He never married, having a^i invincible abhorrence 
for the state, although not for the sex. 

He died in the thirteenth year of his reign, the 
forty-third of his age, and of Christ 1100, August 2. 

His works of piety were few, but, in buildings he 
was very expensive, exceeding any king of England 
before or since: among which Westminster-hall, 
Windsor-castle, the tower of London, and the whole 
* Aq Irish phrase for selling or baying by auction* 


city of Carlisle, remain lasting monuments of his 
magnificence. 

THE REIGN OF HENRY THii FIRST. 

This prince Wtis the younger son of Wiliiam the 
Conqueror, aud bred to more learning tlian was usual 
ill that age or to his rank, which got him the sur- 
name of Beauelerk, the reputation whereof, together 
with his being horn in Engliind ami born son of a 
king, although of little weight in themselves, did 
verj' much strengthen his pretoiisiona with the people. 
Bo&idcs, ho had the same advantage of his brother 
Robert’s absence which had prov ed before so success- 
ful to Rufus, whose treasures he likewise seized on 
immediately at liis death after the same manner and 
for the same end as Uufiis did those of liis father the 
Conqueror. Robert had been now five years absent in 
the Holy War, where he acquitted liimself with great 
gloiy, and nltiiotigli he was now in Apulia, upon his 
return homeward, yet the nobles ])retendiug not to 
know what vvas boeomc of him, and others giving 
out that he had been elected king of Jerusalem, 
Henry laid hold of the occasion, and calling togcllicr 
an assembly of the clergy, nobles, and people of the 
realm at London, upon his promises to restore king 
Eilward’s laws and redress the grievaiiees which had 
beex introduced by his father and brother, they con- 
senied to elect liim king, knmediately after his 
coronation he proceeded upon relbnniiig the abuses 
of the late reign ; he banished dissolute persons from 
the court who had long infested it under the protec- 
tion and example of Rufus ; he restored the people 
to the use of lights in the night, wliich the Conqueror 
had forbidden after a certain hour by the ringing of 
a bell. Then he published his charter and ordered 
a copy thereof to be taken for every county in Eng- 
land. This cliarter was in substance — the freedom of 
mother church from former oppressions, leave to tho 
heiiu of nobles to succeed in the possession of their 
the lands without being obliged to redeem them, only 
paying to the king a moderate relief, abolition of fines 
for licence of marriage to their heiresses, n promise of 
not refusing such licence unless the match proposed 
be with the king’s enemy, &c., the next of kin to be 
guardians of the lands of orphans, punishments for 
coiners of false money, a confirmation of St. Ed- 
ward’s laws, and a general amnesty. 

About the same time he performed two acts of 
justice, which by gratifying the revenge and the love 
of the people gained very much upon their affections 
to his person ; the first was to imprison Ralph 
bishop of Durham, who, having been raised by the 
late king from a mean and sordid birth to be his 
prime confident and minister, became the chief instru- 
ment as well as contriver of all his oj^essions ; the 
second was in recalling and restoriiig archbishop 
Anselm, who, having been forced by the continual 
persecutions of the same prince to leave England, 
had lived ever since in banishment and deprived of 
all his revenues. 

The king had not been many months on his throne 
wImd tlie news came that duke Robert returned from 
theHoly Land was received bji his •subjects with 
great marks of joy and in universal re- 

putation for his valour and riuccesa against the infidels ; 
soon after which Ralph bishop of Durham, either 
by the negligence or corruption of his keepers, 
escaped out of prison and fled over to the duke, 
whom he stirred up to renew and solicit his preten- 
sions to the crown of England, by writing to several 
nobles, who, either through old friendship or new die- 
{^ content or an opinion of his title, gave him promises 
^of their assistance as soon as he should land in Eng- 
land; but thc*duke, having returned exceeding poor 
■ i. e. With a traitov or maloQntont. 
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from the Holy Land*, was not yet in a condition for 
such an undertakinjf, and therefore thought fit to defer 
ii to a more seasonable opportunity. 

As the ktrig had hitlierto with groat industry 
Bouglit all occasions to gratify his people, so he con- 
tinued to do in the choice of a wife. This was 
^Matilda, daughter of Malcolm the late king of 
Scots, a lady of great piety and virtue ; who by the 
power of persuasion of her friends v/as prevailed 
with to \e9ve. her cloister for a crown, after she had, 
as some writers report, already taken the veil. Her 
mother was sister to Edgar Atheling, tlie last heir- 
male of the Saxon race ; of whom frequent mention 
has been made in the two preceding reigns ; and thus 
the Saxon line to the great contentment of the Eng- 
lish nation was again restored. 

Duke Robert, having now with much difficulty and 
oppression of his subjects raised great forces and 
gotten ready a fleet to convoy thorn, resolved once 
more to assert his title to th(5 crown of England : to 
which end he had for some time held a secret corre- 
spondence wfth several nobles, and lately received 
fresh invitations. The king, on the other side, who 
had recei\ed timely ijitelligence of his brother's 
prepuratioDM, gave* orders to liis admirals to watch 
the seaports and endeavour to Jiindcr the enemy’s 
landing ; but the commanders of several a|]ips, 
whether Robert had ^von them by his bribes or his 
promises, instead of ofiering resistance became lus 
guides and brought his fleet safe into Fortsmouth, 
where he landed his men, and from thence marched 
to Winchester, his army hourly increasing by great 
numbers of people, who had either an aifcction for 
his person, an opinion of his title, or hatred to the 
king. In the meantime Henry advanced with his 
forces, to be near the duke and observe his motions ; 
but like a w'isc general forbore offering buttle to an 
invader until he might do it with manifest advan- 
tage. Besides, he knew very well that his brother 
was a person whose policy was much inferior to his 
valour, and therefore to be sooner overcome in a 
treaty than a light; to this ciidt the nobles on 
both sides began to have frfqueiit interviews, to 
make overtures, and at last concert the terms of a 
peace, but wholly to the advantage of the king ; 
Robert renouncing his pretensions in consideration 
of a small pension and of succeeding to the crown 
on default of male issue in his broilier. 

The defection of nobles tund other people to tlic 
duke was so great, that men generally thought if it 
had come to a battle the king would have lost both 
the victory and his crown. But Robert, upon his 
return to Normandy aft^ this dishonourable peace, 
grew out of all reputation with the world as well as 
into perfect Jiatred and contempt among his own 
subjects, whUh in a short time was the cause of 
his ruiii. 

The king, having thus by his prudence got rid of 
a dangerous and troublesome rival, and soon after 
by his valour quelled the insurrections of the earls 
of Shrewsbury and Mortain, whom he forced to fly 
into Normandy, found himself in full peace at l^ne 
and abraad, and therefore thought he might ven* re 
a contention with tk j- iburch about the right of in- 
vesting bishops; upon lyhich subject many other 
princes at that time had coiUroversy with theii^ 
clergy ; but after long struggling in vain, were aU 
forced to yield at last to the decree of a 6]^od in 
Rome and to the pertinacy of the bishops in the 
several countries. The form of investing a bishop 
was by delivery of a ring and a pastoral staff; 
which at Rome was declared unlawful to be per- 
formed by any lay hand whatsoever ; but the princes’ 
of Christendom pleaded immemorial bustom to au- 
thorise them ; and king Henry, having given the 


investiture to certain bishops, commanded Anselm 
to consecrate them. This the archbishop refused 
with great firmness, pursuant to what he understood 
to be his duty and to several immediate commands 
of the pope. Both sides adhering to their own sen- 
timents, the matter was carried to Romo, where An* 
selm went in person by the king's desire ; who at 
the same time sent ambassadors tliitlier to assert and 
defend his cause ; but the pope still insisting, Anselm 
was forbidden to'retiftn to England. The king 
seized on all his revenues and would not restore 
him until, upon other concessions pf the pope, 
Henry was content to yield up his pretensions to the 
investiture ; but however kept the right of electing 
still ill his own hands. 

Whatever might have been the method of electing 
bishops in the more primitive ages, it seems plain to 
me that in these times and somewhat before, al- 
though the electipn was made per clerum et popu- 
lunif ^et the king always nominated at first or ap- 
proved afterward, and generally both, as may be seen 
by the style in which their elections ran, as well as 
by the persons chosen, who were usually churchmen 
of the court or in some employment near the king. 
But whether this were a gradual encroachment ot 
the regal upon the spiritual power 1- would ratlicr 
leave others to dispute. 

1104. About this time duke Robert came to 
England upon a visit to the king, where he was re- 
ceived with much kindness and hospitality ; but at 
the same time the queen had private directions to 
manage his easy temper and work him to a consent 
of remitting his pension : this was compassed with- 
out much difficulty ; but upon the duke's return to 
Normandy he was severely reproved for his w’eak- 
ncss by Ralph bishop of Durham, and the two earls 
of Mortain and Shrewsbury. These three, having 
fled from England lor rebeUion and other treasons, 
lived ex lies, in Normandy; and bearing an invete- 
rate hatred to the kiti^, resolved to stir up the duke 
to a resentment of the injury and fraud of his 
brother. Robert, who was various in his nature and 
always un^er the power of the present persuader, 
easily yielded to their incitements ; reproached the 
king in bitter terms, by letters and messages that 
he had cozened and circumvented liim ; demanding 
satisfaction and withal threatening revenge. At the 
same time, by the advice of the three nobles already 
mentioned, he began to arm himself as formidably 
as he could, with the design to seize upon the king’s 
possessions in Normandy : but as this resolution was 
rashly taken up, so it was as faintly pursued, and 
ended in his destruction ; neither has any prince rea- 
son to expect better fortune that engages in a war 
against a powerful neighbour upon the counsel or in- 
stigation of exiles, who, having no further view than 
to serve their private interest or gratify their revenge, 
arc sure to succeed in one or the other if they can 
embark princes in their quarrel, whom they fail not 
to incite by the falsets representations of their own 
strength and the w'eakness of their enemy : for, as 
the king was now settled in his throne too firmly to 
be shaken, so Robert had wholly lost all credit and 
friendship in England ; was sunk in reputation at 
liome; and by his unlimited profuseness reduced 
so low thal, having paw:aed most of his dominions, 
he had offered Rouen, shis capital city, in sale 
to the inhabitants. All this was very well 
known to tlie king, who, resolving to make his ad- 
vantage thereof, pretended to be highly provoked at 
the disgraceful speeches and menaces of his brother, 
which he nfiade the formal occasion of a quarrel : 
therefore, he first sent over some forces to ravage 
his country ; and understanding that the duke was 
coldly supported by his own subjects, many of whom 
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came over to the king's army, he soon followed in 
person with more, took several towns, and placing 
giu risous therein, came back to England, designing 
with the first pretext or opportunity to return %vilh 
a more potent army and wholly subdue the duchy 
to his obedience. 

Robert, now grown sensible of his weakness, be- 
came wholly dispirited ; and following his brother 
into England, in a most ^iejccted manner begged 
fur a peace : but the king, now fully determined 
upon his ruin, turned away in disdain, muttering at 
the same time some threatening words. This indig- 
nity roused up once more the sinking courage of the 
duke ; who, with bitter words, detesting the pride 
and insolence of Henry, withdrew iii a rage, and 
hasting back to Normandy made what preparations 
he could for his own defence. The king, obscr\ing 
his nobles very ready to engage with hhn in this ex- 
pedition, and being assured that tliose in Normandy 
would upon his approach revolt from the duke, 
soon followed with a mighty army and the flower of 
his kingdom. Upon his arrival he was attended, 
according to his expectation, by several Norman 
lords ; and with this formidable force sat down 
before Tinchebray : the duke, accompanied by the 
two exiled earls, advanced with what strength he 
had, in hopes to draw the enemy from the siege of 
so important a place, although at the hazard of a 
battle. Both armies being drawn out in battalia, 
that of the king’s, trusting to their numbers, began 
1106 charge with great fury but without any 
order. The duke, with forces far inferior, re- 
ceived the enemy with much firmness ; and finding 
they had spent their first heat, advanced very regu- 
larly against their main body before they could re- 
cover themselves from the confusion they were in. 
He attacked them with so much courage that he 
broke their whole body, and they began to fly on 
every siile. The king, believing all .was lost, did 
what he could, by threats adtl gentle words, to stop 
the flight of his men, but found it impoKsible : then 
he commanded two bodies of horse which were 
placed oil either wing to join, and, wheeling about, 
to attack the enemy in rear. The duke, who 
thought himself so near a victory, was forced to stop 
his pursuit, and, ordering his men to face about, be- 
gan the fight anew : incautiine, the scattered parts 
of the main body which had so lately fled, began to 
rally and pour in upon the Normans behind, by 
which duke Robert’s army was almost encompassed ; 
yet they kept their ground awhile and made several 
charges, until at length, perfcctlv overborne by num- 
bers, they were utterly defeated. There duke 
Robert, doing all the parts of a great captain, was 
taken prisoner, together with the carl of Mortain, 
and almost his whole army ; for, being hemmed in 
on all sides, few of them could make tKeir escape. 
Thus, in the space of forty years, Normandy 
subdued England and England Normandy ; 
which are events perhaps hardly to be paralleled in 
any other ages or parts of the world. 

The king having stayed a while to settle the state 
of Normandy returned with his brother into Eng- 
land, whom he sent prisoner to Cardiff castle, with 
orders that he should be favourably used, which for 
some time were duly ubsr.rved ; until, being accused 
of attempting to make his Escape (whether it were 
real or feigned), he had his eyes put out with a 
burning basin by the king's express commands, in 
which miserable condition he lived for six-and- 
twenty years. 

It is believed the king would hardly have engaged 
in this unnatural and invidious war with so little 
pretence or provocation if the pope had not openly 
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approved and sanctified his cruse, exhorting him to 
it as a meritorious action ; which seems to have 
been but an ill return from the vicar of Christ to a 
prince who had performed so many brave exploits 
for the service of the church, to the hazard of his 
person and ruin of his fortune. But the very bigot- 
ed monks who have left us their at^eounts of* those 
times do generally agree in heavily taxing the Ito- 
man court for bribery and corruption. And the 
king had promised to remit his rights of investing 
bishops, which he performed immediately alter his 
reduction of Normandy, and was a matter of much 
more service to the pope than all the achievements 
of duke Robert in the Holy Land, whose merits as 
well as pretensiouB were now antiquated and out of 
date. 

1109. About this time the emperor Henry V, sent 
to desire Maude the king's daughter in marriage, 

I who was then a child about eight years old. That 
I prince had lately been embroiled in a quarrel with 
I the sec of Rome, which began upon the same sub- 
ject of investing bishops, but was carried to great 
extremities; for, invading Italy with a mighty arm}-, 
he took the pope prisoner, forced him to yield to 
whatever terms he thought fit to impose, and to take 
an oath of fidelity to him between his hands : how- 
ever, as soon as Henry had withdrawn his forces, 
the pope, assembling a council, revoked all his con- 
cessions as extorted by compiflsion, and raised great 
troubles in (Germany against the emperor, who, in 
order to secure himself, sought this alliance with the 
king. 

About this time likewise died archbishop Anselm, 
a prelate of great ])iety and learning, whose zeal for 
the see of Rome as well as for his own rights and 
privileges should in justice be irnputeil to the errors 
of the timi', and not of the man. After his death, 
the king, following the steps of his brother, held tin* 
see vacant five years, contenting hiniHclf with an 
excuse which looked like u jest, That he only waited 
uiitd he could find another so good a man as Anselm. 

In the fouifeenth year of this king's reign the 
Welsh after their uhurI manner invaded the marches 


with great fury and destruction ; but the king, hop- 
ing to put a final end to those' perpetual troubles 
and vexations given to his kingdom hy that unquiet 
people, went in person against them with a powerful 
army ; and to r^-event their usual stratagem of re- 
creating to their woods and mountains and other 
fastnesses, he ordered the woods to be cut down, 
beset all their places of security, and, hunting them 
like wild beasts, made so terrible a slaughter that, 
at length observing them to fling down their arms 
and beg for quarter, he dbmnianded his soldiers ^o 
forbear ; then receiving their submissions and plac- 
ing garrisons where he thought uccesyy, he returned 
in great triumph and satisfaction to London. 

1114. The princess Maude, being now marriage-* 
able, was delivered to the emperor's ambassador ; 
and for a portion to the young lady a tax was im- 
posed of 3s. upon every hide of land in England, 
which grew afterward into a custom, and was in 
finccceding times confirmed by acts of narl lament 
under the. name of “ reasoij^le am for* marrying 
Uie king’s daughter,” although levied after a differ- 
ent manner. 

As the institution of parliaments in England is 
agreed by se rcral writers to be owing to this king, 
BO tfte date of the first has been assigned by some to 
the fifteenth year of his reign; which however is 
not to be affirmed with any certainty: for great 
councils were convoked not only in the two preced- 
ing reigns, but for time immemorial by the Saxon 
princes, who first introduced them into this island, 
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from the same original with the other Gothic forma 
of government in moat parts of Europe. These 
councils or assemblies were composed according to 
the pleasure ''of the prince who convened them, 
generally of nobles and bishops, sometimes were 
added some considerable commoners ; but they scU 
dpm met except in the beginning of a reign, or in 
times of war, until this king came to the crown ; 
who, being a wise and popular prince, called these 
great assemblies upon most important affairs of his 
reign, and ever followed their advice ; which if it 
proved successful the honour and advantage re- 
dounded to him, and if otherwise he was free from 
the blame : thus when he chose a wife for himself 
and a husband for his daughter, when he designed 
his expedition against Robert, and even for the elec- 
tion of an archbishop to the see of (canterbury, he 
proceeded wholly by the advice of such general 
assemblies summoned for the purjiuse. But the 
style of these conventions as delivered by several 
authors is very various : sometimes it is comites^ ha- 
rones, et c/eW [Brornplon] ; his marriage was agreed 
on, coneilio majarum natu et magnatum terr(p. One 
author [Polydore Virgil 1 calls it concilium prinri- 
pium, sacerdotum, et rcliqui populi. And for the 
election of an archbishop the Saxon Chronicle says, 
that he commanded by letters all bishops, abbots, 
and thanes to meet him at Gloucester, ad proceitim 
cmwentum. Lastly, some affirm these assemblies 
to have been an hnitatinn of the three estates in 
Normandy. 1 am very sensible how much time and 
pains have been employed by several learned men 
to search out the original of parliaments in P^ng- 
land, wherein 1 doubt they have little satisfied others 
or themselves. 1 know likewise that to engage in 
the same inquiry would neither suit my abilities nor 
my subject. It may be sufficient for my purpose if 
I be able to give some little light into this matter 
for the curiosity of those who are less informed. 

The institution of a state or commonwealth out of 
a mixture of the three forms of government received 
in the schools, however it be derided as a solecism 
and absurdity by some late wrfters on politics, has 
been very apeient in the world and is celebrated by 
the gravest. authors of antiquity. P'or although the 
supreme poi^er cannot properly be said to be divided, 
yet it may be ^so placed in three several hands as 
each to be a o)>eek upon the other or formed into 
a balance which is held by him that has the execu^ 
live power, with the nobility and people in counter> 
poise in each scale. Thus the kingdom of Media is 
represented by Xenophon before the reign of (^yrus ; 
so Polybius tells us the besf government is a mixture 
of the three forms, regno, optimatium, et poptUi im- 
perio ; the samp was that of Sparta in its primitive 
institution by Lycurgus, made up of reges, seniores, 
^■'et poptUus ; the like may be asserted of Rome, Car- 
thage, and other states ; and the Germans of old fell 
upon the same model, from whence the Goths their 
neighbours with the rest of those northern people 
did perhaps borrow it. But an assembly of the three 
estates is not properly of Gothic institution; for 
these tierce pe<^le, Y^hen, upon the decline of the 
Homan empire, thcfy'liii\klr*invaded Europe and set- 
tled BO many kingdoms inrltaly, Spain, and other 
parts, were all heathens ; and when a body of them 
had fixed themselves in a tract of land left desolate 
by the flight or destruction of the natives, their^ili- 
tary government by time and peace became civil ; 
the general was king, .^his great officers were his 
nobles and ministers of state, end the common sol- 
diera the body of the people ; but these were free- 
men, and had smaller portions of land assigned 
them. The remaining natives were all slaves ; the 


nobles were a standing council ; and upon afiairs of 
great importance the freemen were likewise called 
by their representatives to give their advice. By 
which it appears tliat the Gothic frame of govern- 
ment consisted at first but of two states or assem- 
blies under the administration of a single person. 
But after the conversion of these princes and their 
people to the Christian faith, the church became 
endowed with great pc^sessions, as well by tlio 
bounty of kings as the arts and industry of tlic 
clergy winning upon the devotion of their new con* 
verts: and power by the common maxim always 
accompanying property, the ecclesiastics began soon 
to grow considerable, to form themselves into a 
body, and to call assemblies or synods by (heir own 
authority, or sometimes by the command of their 
princes, wlio in an ignorant age had a mighty vene- 
ration for Ufeir learning as well as piety. By such 
degrees the church arrived at length by very justi- 
fiable steps to have her share in the commonwealth, 
and became a third estate in most kingdoms of 
Europe ; but these assemblies as we have already 
observed were seldom called in Eiiglaiid before the 
reign of this prince, nor even then were always 
composed after the same manner: neither dues it 
appear from the writers who lived nearest to that 
age tliat the people had any representative at all 
beside the barons and other nobles, who did not sit 
in those assemblies by virtue of their birth or crea- 
tion, but of the lands or baronies they held. So 
that the present constitution of the Englisli parlia- 
ment has by many degrees and alterations been mo- 
deled to the frame it is now in : which alterations I 
shall obseiTe in the succeeding reigns as exactly as 
1 cun discover theiri by a diligent search into the 
histories of the several ages, without engaging in the 
controverted points of law about this matter, which 
would rather perplex the reader than inform him, 

1116. But to return; Lewis the Gross, king of 
France, a valiant and active prince, in the fiower of 
his age, succeeding to that crown that Robert was 
deprived of — Normandy, grew jealous of the neigh- 
bourhood af.d power of king Henry, and began 
onrly to entertain designs either of subduing that 
duchy to himself, or at least of making a consider- 
able party against the king, in favour of William 
son of Robert, whom for that end he had taken into 
his protection. Pursuant to these intentions, he 
soon found an occasion for a quarrel, expostulating 
with Henry that he had broken his promise by not 
doing homage for the duchy of Normandy, as well 
as by neglecting to raze the castle of Gisors, which 
was built on the French side of the river Eptc, the 
common boundary betAveeii both dominions. 

But an incident soon ofiered which gave king 
Henry a pretext for retaliating almost in the same 
manner; for it happened that upon some offence 
taken against his nephew Theobald count of Bio is 
by the French king, Lewis in great rage sent an 
army to invade and ravage the earPs territories. 
Theobald defended himself for a while with much 
valour; but at length, in danger to be overpowered, 
requested aid of his uncle the king of England, who 
supported him so effectually with men and money 
|that lie was able not only to defend his own coun- 
*tTv but very much to infejt and annoy his enemy. 
Thus a war was kindldd between the two kings: 
Lewis now openly asserted the title of William the 
sou, of Robert, and entering into an alliance with 
the earls of Flanders and Anjou, began to concert 
measures for driving king Henry out of Normandy. 

The king, having timely intelligence of his ene- 
my’s designs, began with great vigour and despatch 
to prepare for war ; he raised, with much difficulty 
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and discontent of his people, the greatest tax that 
had ever been known in England ; and passing over 
into Normandy with a mighty army, joined his 
nephew Theobald. The king of France, who had 
entertained hopes that he should overrun the duchy 
before his enemy could arrive, advanced with great 
security towards the frontiers of Normandy ; but 
observing an enemy of equal number and force 
already prepared to engagej.him, he suddenly stop- 
]ied his march. The two armies faced one another 
for some hours, neither side offering battle ; the rest 
of the day was spent in light skirmishes, begun by 
the French and repeated for some da}s following 
with various success ; but tbe remainder of the year 
passed without any considerable action. 

1119. At length the violence of the tw’o princes 
brought it to a battle : for Lewis, to give a reputa- 
tion to his arms, advanced towards the frontiers of 
Normandy, and after a short sicljc look Guc Ni- 
caisc ;• there the king met him, and tlie fight began, 
which continued with great ohstinacy on both sides 
for nine hours. The French army Avas di\i<led into 
two bodies and the Eiiglisli into three ; by wdiicli 
moans that part where the king fought in person, 
being attacked, by a superior iminber, hogan to give 
way; anil William Crispin, a Norninn baron, sin- 
gling out the king of England (whose subject he 
had hei n, but baniKhcd for treason), struck him 
iwiee on the head with so much Molence that the 
blood gushed out of his nioiith. The king, iiifiamed 
with rage and indignation, dealt such furious bloivs 
that he struck down several of his cneinicH, and | 
Crispin among the rest, who w'as taken jnisoner at I 
liis horsed feet. Tlui soldiers, encouraged by the 
valour of their prince, rallied and fell on with fre^U 
vigour; and the victory aeorned doubtful when Wil- 
liam, the son of king Henry, to whom bis father had 
intrusted the third body of his army, wdiich hud not 
yet engaged, fell on with this^fresh reserve upon the 
enemy, who was already very much harassed with 
the toil of the day: this quickly decided the matter; 
for the French, though valiantly fighting, were over- 
come, with the slaughter of several thon.sand men ; 
their king quitted the field and withdrew to Audely ; 
but the king of England recovering Gue Nicaise re- 
turned triumphant to Rouen. 

This important victory was followed by the de- 
fection of the earl of Anjou to king Henry, and the 
(iarl of Flanders fell in the battle ; by which the 
king of France was at once deprived of two power- 
ful allies. However, by Ihe intercession of the 
former, a peace was soon aftci made between both 
crowns. William the king’s "lon did homage to 
Lew'is for the dukedom of Normandy; and the 
otlier William, following the fortunes of his father, 
was left to his pretensions and complaints. 

It is here observable that from this time until 
Wales was subdued to the English crown the eldest 
sons of England were called dukes of Normandy, as 
they are now princes of Wales. 

1120. The king, having stayed some time in Nor- 
mandy for the settlement of his duchy after the cala- 
mities and confusions of a war, returned to England, 
to the very great satisfaction of his people and him- 
self. He had enlarged his dominions hy the con- 
quest of N ormandy ; he Rad subdued all his com- 
petitors, and forced even the king of France, ^heir 
great protector, after a glorious victory, to his own 
conditions of a peace ; he was upon very good terms 
with the pope, who had a great esteem and friend- 
ship for his person, and made him Larger concessions 
than was usual from that see and in those ages. 

• At that time reckoned an imiiortant fortress on the river 
Epte. 


At home he was respected by the clergy, reverencecl 
by the nobles, and' beloved by t'le people ; in his 
family he was blessed with a son of inufh hopes, just 
growing to }eurs of manhood, and his daughter was 
an empress ; so that he seemed to possess as great a 
share .of happiness as human life is capable to ad- 
mit. But the felicity of man depends upon a con« 
junction of many circumstances, which arc all sub- 
ject to various accidents, and every single accident 
is able to flibsolve the whide contexture ; which 
truth was never verified more than in this prince, 
who, by one doinebtic misfortune, not to he pre- 
vented or foreseen, found all tlie pleasure and con- 
tent he proposed to himself by his prudence, his in- 
dustrj’, and his valour, wholly diHappointed and de- 
stroyed ; for William, the ^ouiig jirince, having em- 
barked at Burileur some time after his lather, the 
mariners, being all drunk, suffered the ship to run 
upon a rock, where it was dashed to pieces: the 
prince made a shift to get into the boat, and was 
making to tlie shore until forced back by the ciios 
of his sister, whom hi; received into the boat; so 
many others crowded in at the same time that it 
was immediately overturncil. There perished, be- 
side the piiiicc, a natural son and daughter of the’ 
king, his niece, and man} other persons of qualitv, 
togsther with all their attendants ami servants, to 
the nninber of 110, beside 60 mariners; but one 
person escajiing. 

Although the king survived thif cruel misfortune 
ni:iii} years, yet he could never recover his former 
humour, hut grew inclaneholy and morose ; how- 
ever, ill order to provide better for the peace and 
settlement of the kingdom after his death, about five 
months after the. loss of his son, his former queen 
having died three years before, he married Adelais, 
a beautiful }oung lady of the family of J^orrain,*^ in 
hopes of issue hy her ; but never had any. 

The death of the prince gave occasion to some 
now troubles in Normandy, for the carls of Meulaiit 
and Evrenx, Hugh de Moiitfort, and oilier ussu- 
ciutes, began to raise insurrections there, which were 
thought to be privately fomented by the French 
king, out of enmity to king Hdnry, anil in favour of 
William the son of Robert, to whom the earl , 
of Anjou had lately given his daughter in *' * 
marriage. But William of Taukervillc, the king's 
lieutenant in Normandy, Nurjirisiiig the eiiem}'K 
ft.rccs by an ambush, entirely routed them, took both 
the carls prisoners, and sent one of them (Meulant) 
to his master; but the count d’Evreux made his 
escape. 

1126. King Henry havisig now lust hope of .is- 
sue by his new queen, brought with him, on his 
return to England, his daughter Maude, who by 
the emperor’s death had been lately left a widow 
and childless ; and in a parliainent or general assem- * 
bly which he had summoned at Windsor he caused 
the crown to be settled on her and her issue, and 
made all his nobles take a solemn oath to defend her 
title. This was performed by none with so much 
forwardness as Slcplicn earl of Boulogne, who was 
observed to show a more than g>rdirAry acAl in the 
matter. This young lord iftftPthe king’s nephew, 
being second son of the eCrl of Blois by Adela, the 
Conqueror’s daughter. He was in high favour with 
the king his uncle, who had married him to the 
daugl^cr and heiress of the earl of Boulogne, given 
him great pONsessions in England, and made him 
indeed too powerful for a sufBject. 

The king, having tims fixed the succession of the 
crown in his daughter by an act of settlement and 

• She vvas iUu|hter of Godfrey dake of Louvain, or the Lower 
Lorraia. 
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an oath of fealty, looked about to provide her with 
a second husband, aud at length determined his 
choice in G^oflry Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, the 
eon of F ulk, lately deceased. 

This prince, whose dominions confined on France 
and Normandy, was usually courted for an ally by 
both kings in their several quarrels ; but having little 
faith or honour he never scrupled to change sides 
as often ai^^e saw or conceived it for his advantage. 
After the great victory over the French he closed in 
with king Henry, and gave his daughter to the 
young prince William ; yet at the same time, by the 
private encouragement of Lewis, he prevailed on the 
king of England to be easy in the conditions of a 
peace. Upon the unfortunate loss of the prince and 
the troubles in Normsindy thereupon, he fell again 
from the king, gave his other daughter to William 
the son of Robert, and stuck up with France to take 
that prince again into protection. But d>iug soon 
after and leaving his son Geoftry to succeed in that 
earldom, the king was of opinion he could not any- 
where bestow his daughter with more advantage, 
both for the security and enlargement of his domi- 
nions, than by giving her to this carl ; by which 
marriage Anjou would become an acquisition to 
Normandy, and thus be a more equal match to so 
formidable a neighbour as France. In a short time 
the marriage was coflicludcd, and this earl GcofiTry 
had the honour to introduce into the royal family of 
England the 8ur(\ame of Plantagonet, borne by so 
many succeeding kings, which began with Henry II., 
who was the eldest son of tins marriage. 

But the king of France %vas in great discontent at 
this match: he easily foresaw the dismal conse- 
quences to himself and his successors from such an 
increase of dominion united to the crown of Eng- 
land : he knew what impressions might be made in 
future times to the shaking of his throne by an aspir- 
ing and warlike king, if they should happen in a 
weak reign or upon any great discontents in that 
kingdom. Which conjectures being liighly reason- 
able (and since often verifie\l by events), he cast 
about to find some way of driving the king of Eng- 
land entirely out of France ; but having neither pre- 
text nor stomach in the midst of a peace to begin an 
open and formal quarrel, there fell out an accident 
which gave him plausible occasion of pursuing his 
designs. 

Charles the Good, carl of Flanders, having hebn 
lately murdered by some of liis subjects upon private 
revenge, the king of France went in person to take 
revenge of the assassins, which he performed with 
great justice and honour. But the late carl leaving 
no heir of hia body, and several competitors appear- 
ing to dispute the succession, Lewis rejected some 
others who seemed to have a fairer title and adjudged 
it to William the, son of Robert, the better to secure 
him to his interests upon any design he might en- 
gage ill against the king of England. Not content 
with this, he assisted the earl in person, subdued 
his rivals, and left him in peaceable possession of 
his new dominion. 

King*Henr^', on«ihe other side, was very appre- 
hensive of his neplibw'd greatness, well knowing to 
what end it was directed^ however, he spcined no 
to regard it, contenting himself to give the carl em- 
ployment at home by privately nourishing the dis- 
contents of his new subjects, and abetting underhand 
another pretender, for WiiUam had so entirely lost 
the hearts of his pcoj^e by his intolerable avarice 
and exactions that the principal towns in Flanders 
revolted from him and invited Thierrie earl of Al- 
sace to be their governor. But the king of France 
generously resolved to appear once more in his de* 


fence, and took his third expedition into Flanders 
for that purpose. He had marched as far as Artois 
when he was suddenly recalled to defend his own 
dominions from the fury of a powerful aud provoked 
invader; for Henry king of England, moved with 
indignation to see the French king, in the midst of 
a peace, so frequently and openly suppoitiiig his 
must dangerous enemy, thought it the best way to 
divert Lewis from kindlrng a fire against him abroad 
by forcing him to extinguish one at home : he there- 
fore entered into the bowels of PVance, ravaging 
and laying waste all before him, and t^uickly grew 
so formidable that the French king to purchase a 
peace was forced to promise never more to assist or 
favour the earl of Flanders : however, as it fell out, 
this article proved to be wholly needless, for the 
young earl soon after gave battle to Thierrie and put 
his whole army to the rout ; but pursuing his vic- 
tory he received k wound in his wrist, which by tlic 
unskilfuhiess of a surgeon cost him liis life. 

This one slight inconsiderable accident did in all 
probability put a stop to very great events, for if 
that young prince had survived his victory it is 
hardly to be doubted but through the justness of his 
cause, the reputation of his valour, an/I the assistance 
of the king of France, he would in a little time have 
recovered Normandy, and perhaps liis father’s liberty, 
which were the two designs he had in agitation ; 
nor could he well have missed the crown of Eng- 
land after the king’s death, who was now in his de- 
cline, when he had so fair a title and no competitor 
in view but a woman and an infant. 

1121). Upon the king's return from Normandy 
a great council* of the clergy was held at London 
for the punishing of priests who lived in concu- 
binage, which was the great grievance of the church 
in those ages, and had been condemned by several 
canons. This assembly, thinking to take a more 
effectual co’Urse again>;t that abomination as it was 
called, decreed severe penalties upon those who 
should bo guilty of breaking it, entreating the king 
to see the law put in execution, which he very rea- 
dily undertook, but performed otherwise than was 
expected, eluding the force of the law by an evasion 
to his own advantage ; for, exacting fines of the de- 
linquent priests, he suffered them to keep their con- 
cubines without further ilisturhancc ; a very uiiuc- 
countable step in so wise a body for their own coii- 
cernmctits as the clergy of those times is looked 
upon to liave been ; :ini^ although perhaps tlic faert 
be not worth recording, it may serve as a lesson to 
all assemblies never to trust the execution of a \ii\\ 
in the hands of tlic:,e who will find it more to their 
interests to see it broken lluui observed. 

1132. The empress Maude was now happily de- 
livered of a son, who was afterward king of England 
by the name of Henry 11.; and the king, calling a 
parllaraciit, had the oath of fealty repeated by the 
nobles and clergy to her and her issue, which in the 
compass of three years they all broke or forgot. 

1134. I think it may deserve a place in this history 
to mention the last scene of duke Robert's life, who, 
cither through the poorness or greatness of spirit, 
having outlived the loss of his honour, his dominions, 
his libertji, his eyesighL and his only son, was at 
last forced to sink qfider the load of eighty years, 
and must be allowed for Uie greatest example cither 
of insensibility or contempt of earthly things that 
ever appeared in a sovereign or private person. He 
was a prince hardly equalled by any in bis time for 
valour, conduct, and courtesy : but his ruin began 
from the easiness of his nature, which whoever knew 
how to manage were sure to be refused nothing they 
could ask. By such profusion he was reduced to 
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those unhappy expedients of remitting his rights for 
a pension, of pawning his towns, and multiplying 
taxes, which brought him into hatred and contempt 
with his subjects ; neither do I think any virtue so 
little commendable in a sovereign as that of liberality, 
where it exceeds what his ordinary revenues can 
supply ; where it passes those bounds his subjects 
must all be oppressed to show his bounty to a few 
ilattercrs, or he must sell his towns, or basely re- 
nounce his rights, by becoming pensioner to some 
powerful prince in the neighbourhood, all which we 
have lived to see performed by a late monarch in our 
own time and country. 

1135. Since the reduetion of Normandy to the 
king's obedience he found it necessary for his affairs 
to spend ill that duchy some part of his time almost 
every year, and a little before the death of Robert 
he made his last voyage there. It wat observable 
ill this prince that, having some years past very nar- 
rowly escaped shipw’reck in his passage from Nor- 
mandy into England, the sense of his danger had 
made very deep impressions tin his mind, w'hich he 
discovered by a great reformation in his life, by re- 
dressing several grievances, and doing many acts of 
piety ; and to show the steadiness of liis resolutions 
he kept them lO the last, making a progress through 
most parts of Normandy, treating liis subjects in all 
places with great familiarity and kindness, granting 
their petitions, easing their taxes, and, in a word, 
giving all possible marks of a religious, wise, and 
gracious prince. 

Returning to St. Denys Ic Fornieiit from his pro- 
gress a little indisposed, he there fell into a fever, 
upon a surfeit I'f lamprey, which in few days ended 
his life. His body was eonvejed to England and 
buried at Reading, in llie ubhey-ehureh himself ha& 
founded. 

It is hard to aflirm anything pc?culiar of this 
prince’s character, those authors who have attempted 
it rneritiouing very little hut Vhat was common to 
him with thousands of other men, neither have they 
recorded any of those personal circumstances or pas- 
sages which only can discover such qu^’llties of the 
mind as most distinguish one man from another 
These defects may perhaps appear in the stories of 
many succeeding kings, which makes me hope I 
sh.all not be altogether blamed for sometimes disap- 
pointing the reader in a point wherein 1 could wish 
to be the most exact. 

As to his person, he is described to be of middle 
stature, bis body strong set and fleshy, his hair 
black, his eyes large, his countenance amiable and 
5 cry pleasant, especially when he was merry. He 
was temperate in meat and drink, and a hater of 
effeminacy, a vice or folly much complained of in 
his time, especially that circumstance of long artifi- 
cial hair, which he forbade upon severe penalties. 
His three principal virtues were prudence, valour, 
and eloquence. These were counterbalanced by 
three great vices, avarice, cruelty, and lust, of which 
the first is proved by the frequency of his taxes, the 
second by his treatment of duke Robert, and the 
last was notorious. But the proof of his virtues 
does not depend on single instances, manifesting 
themselves through the whole course of a long reign, 
which was hardly attended by any misfortune that 
prudence, justice, or valouf could prevent. He 
came to the crown at ripe age, when he had passed 
thirty years, having learned in his private life to 
struggle with hardships, whereof he had his share, 
from the capriciousness and injustice of both his 
brothers; and by observing their failures he ha<| 
learned to avoid them in himself, being steady and 
uniform in his whole conduct, which were qualities 


they both seemed chiefly to want. This likewise 
made him so very tenacious as he was observed to 
be in his love and liatrcd. He was a strict observer 
of justice, wdiieh he seems never t(i' have violated 
but in that particular case which political casuists 
are ]>lcased to dispense with, where the dispute is 
about a crown. In that he ♦ , 

Considering him as a private man, he was perhaps 
the most accomplished person of his age, having a 
facetious wit, cultivated by learning, a.xd advanced 
with a great share of natural eloquence, which was 
his peculiar talent : and it was no doubt the seiiso 
he had of this last perfection in himself that put him 
so often upon calling together the great councils of 
the nation, where natural oratorv is of most figure 
as well as use. 

THE REIGN OF STEPHEN. 

The veneration which people are supposed naturally 
to pay to a right line and a lawful title in their 
kin^p must be upheld by a long uninterrupted suc- 
cession, otherwise it quickly loses opinion, upon 
which the strength of it, although not the justice, is 
entirely founded : and where breaches have been 
already made in the lineal descent there is little secu- 
ritv in a good title (though confirmed by promises 
ana oaths) where the lawfqj heir is absent and a 
popular aspiring pretender near at hand. This I 
think may pass for a maxim, any consequences 
drawn from history can pretend to be called so, 
having been verified successively three times in tliis 
kingdom — I mean by the two preceding kings and by 
the prince whose reign we are now writing. Neither 
can this observation be justly controlled by any in- 
stances brought of future princes who being absent 
at tbeir predecessor's death have peaceaMy suc- 
cooded, the circumstances being very different in 
every ease, cither by the weakness or justice of pre- 
tenders, or else by the long establishment of lineal 
succession. 

1135. Stephen carl of Boulogne, whose descent 
has been already shiAvn in tlie foregoing reign, was 
the second of three brothers, whereof the eldest was 
Theobald earl of Blois, a sovereign prince, and 
Henry, the youngest, was bishop of Winchester and 
the pope's legate in England. At the time of king 
Henry's death his daughter the empress was with 
,her husband the carl of Anjou, a grave and cautious 
prince, altogether unqualified for sudden enterprises ; 
but earl Stephen, who had attended the king in his 
last expedition, made so great despatch for England,** 
that the council had not tjme to meet and make any 
declaration about a successor. When the lords were 
assembled, the legate had already by bis credit and 
influence among them brought over a great party 
to his brother's interests ; and the earl himself, know- < 
ing with what success the like methods were used by 
bis two last predecessors, was very liberal of his pro- 
mises to amend the laws, support the church, and re- 
dress grievances, for all which the bishop undertook 
to be guarantee. And thus was Stephen elected by 
those very persons who had so lately, and in«o solemn 
a manner, more than once P7> :j«4ealty to another. 

The motives whereby nobility was swayed to 
proceed after this manner were obvious enough. 
There bad been a perpetual struggle between them 
and tbeir former kings in the defence of their liber- 
ties ; Tor the security whereof they thought a king 
elected without other title would be readier to enter 
into any obligations, and being held in constant de- 

^ Here the sentence breaks oft short, and is left unfinished. 

Stephen wa| at Boulogne when ho rwxived the iiews 
Henry’s death. 
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ponflencc wouM be 'less femptctl to break them ; 
therefore, as at his coronation they obtained full 
security by his taking new and additional oaths in 
tavour of thoi'/ liberties, their oath of fealty to him 
was but conditional, to be of force no longer than 
ho should be true to those stipulations. 

But other reasons were contrived and given out to 
satisfy the people ; they were told it was an indigo 
iiity for so noble a nation to be governed by a woman ; 
that the latcking had promised to marry his daughter 
within the realm and by consent of parliament, 
neither of which was observed ; and lastly, Hugh 
Bigod, steward to king Henry, took a voluntary oath 
before the archbishop of Canterbury, that his master 
in his last sickness liad upon some displeasure dis- 
inherited his daughter. 

He received the crown with one great advantage 
that could best enable him to prcKerve it; this^was 
the possession of his uncle's treasures, amounting to 
100,000/., and reckoned as a prodigious sum in those 
days ; by the help of which, without ever raising one 
tax upon the people, he defended an unjust title 
against the lawful heir during a perpetual contest of 
almost twenty years. 

In order to defend himself against any sudden in- 
vasion, which he had cause enough to expect, he 
gave all men licence to build castles upon their lapds, 
which proved a ver^ mistaken piece of politics, 
although grounded upon some appearance of reason. 
'J'ho king supposed that no invader would venture to 
advance into the heart of his country without re- 
ducing every castle in his way, which must be a 
work of much time and difficulty, nor would be 
able to afford men to block them up and secure his 
retreat ; which way of arguing may he good enough 
to a prince of an undisputed title and entirely in the 
hearts of his subjects ; but numerous castles are ill 
defenders of an usurpation, being the common 
retreat of malcontents, where they can fly with 
security and discover their alfectiona as they please ; 
by which means the enemy, although beaten in the 
field, may still preserve his footing i i the bowels of 
a country, may wait supplies frrtn abroad and prolong 
a war for many years ; nor while he is master of any 
castles can ho ever be at mercy by any sudden mis- 
fortune, but may be always in a condition of demand- 
ing terms for himself. These and many oilier effects 
of so pernicious a counsel the kixg lound through 
the whole coiitse of his reign ; which was entirei|’ 
spent in sieges, revolts, surprises, and siiiTciiders, 
with very few battles but no decisive action ; a period 
of much misery and confusion, which affords little 
that is memorable for evci^ts or useful for the instruc- 
tion of posterity. 

1130. The first considerable enemy that appeared 
against him was David king of Scots, ^\ho, h.i\ing 
, taken the oath of fealty to Maude and her issue, 
being further engaged by the tics of blood and 
stirred up through the persuasions of several English 
iiobl'‘-8, began to take up arms in her cause, and in- 
vading the northern parts took Carlisle and New- 
castle; but upon the king’s speedy approach with 
his forces,^ pca^e was presently made and the towns 
restored. HriTrT~apn*ihr Scottish jiriiice would by 
no meutia renounce his fl(lelity to the empress by 
paying homage to Stephen; so that an expedient 
was found to have it performed by his eldest son, in 
consideration of which the king gave, or ratl^r re- 
stored, to him the earldom of Huntington. 

Upon his return to London from this expedition 
he happened to fall sick of a lethargy, and it was con- 
fidently given out that he wras dead. This report was 
with great industry and artifice dispersed by his ene- 
mies, which quickly discovered the ill inclination of 


several lords, who, although they never believed the 
thing, yet made use of it for an occasion or pretext 
to fortify their castles, which they refused to sur- 
render to tha king liirnsclf ; but Stephen was resolved, 
as he said, to convince them tliat he was alive and 
well ; for coming against them before he was ex- 
pected, he recovered Exeter, Norwich, and other for- 
tified places, although not without much difficulty. 

It is obvious enough to wonder how a prince of 
80 much valour and oilier excellent endowments, 
elected by the church and state after a compliance 
with ail conditions they could impose on him, and 
in an age when so little regard was had to the lineal 
descent, lastly confirmed by the pope himself, should 
be soon deserted and opposed by those very persons 
who had been the most instrumental to promote him. 
But beside his defective title and the undistinguished 
liberty of btuildiiig castles, there were three circum- 
stances which VBi;y much contributed to those per- 
petual revolts of the nobles against him : first, that 
upon his coming to the crown he was very liberal in 
distributing lands and honours to several young 
gentlemen of noble birth who came to make their 
court, whereby he hoped to get the reputation of a 
generous prince and to strengthen his party against 
the empress ; but by this encouragement the number 
of pretenders quickly grew too fast upon liim ; and 
when he. had granted all he was able he was forced 
to dismiss the rest with promises and excuses ; who, 
either out of envy or discontent, or else to mencl 
their fortunes, never failed to become his enemies 
upon the first occasion that offered. Secondly, when 
he had reduced several cSistlcs and towns which hud 
given the first example of defection from him, he 
hardly inflicted the least punishment on the authors, 
^hich unseasonable mercy, that in another prince 
and another age would have been called greatness of 
spirit, passed in him for pusillanimity and fear, and 
is reckoned^ by the writers of those times to have 
been the cause of many succeeding revolts. The 
third circumstance was of a different kind ; for, ob- 
serving how little good effect he had found by his 
liberality aq/i indulgence, he would needs try the 
other extreme, w'hich was not his talent. He began 
to infringe the articles of his charter, to recall or 
disown the promises he had made, and to repulse 
petitioners with rough treatment, which was the more 
unacceptable by being new and unexpected. 

1137. Meantime the earl of Anjou, wim was not 
in a condition to assert his wife's title to England, 
hearing Stephen was employed at home, entered 
Normandy with small torce, and found it no difficult 
matter to seize several towns. The Normans, in the 
present distraction ot affairs not well knowing what 
prince to obey, at last sent an invitatiou to Theobald 
earl of Blois, king Stephen’s eldest brother, to ac- 
cept their dukedom upon the condition of protecting 
them from the present insults of the earl of Anjou. 
But before this matter could come to an issue, 
Stephen, who upon reduction of the towns al- 
rea<ly mentioned had found a short interval of quiet 
from his English subjects, arrived with unexpected 
speed in Normandy, where Gcofiry of Anjou soon 
lied before him, and the whole duchy came over to 
his obedience, for the farther settlement whereof he 
made peace with the king of France, constituted his 
son Eustace duke of Normandy, and made him 
swear fealty to that prince and do him homage. His 
brother Theobald, who began to expostulate upon 
this disappointment, he pacified with a pension of 
2000 marks and even the earl of Anjou himself, 

* * The mark of Normandy Is to be understood here. Such a 
l^nsion in that age was equivalent to one of 31,000/. sterling in 
tne present. 
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who in right of his wife msule demands of Stephen 
for the kingdom of England, finding he was no equal 
match at present, was persuaded to become his pen- 
sioner for 5000 more.^ 

Stephen upon his return to England met with an 
account of new troubles from the north, for the king 
of Scots, under pretence of observing his oath of 
fealty to the empress, infested the borders, and fre- 
quently making cruel inroads plundered and laid 
waste all before him. '' 

1138. In order to revenge this base and perfidious 
treatment the king in his march northward sat down 
before Bedford, and took it after a siege of twenty 
days. This town was part of the earldom of Hunt- 
ington, given by Stephen in the late peace to the 
eldest son of the Scottish king, for which the >uung 
prince did homage to him ; and it was upon that 
account defended by a garrison of Scotr. U pon in- 
telligence of this surrender king David, overcome 
with fury, entered Northumberhiiid, where, letting 
loose the rage of his soldiers, he permitted and en- 
couraged them to commit all maiiuer of inhumanities, 
which they performed in so execrable a maimer ns 
would scarce be credible if it were not attested by 
almost the universal consent of writers : they ripped 
up women \,ith child, drew out the infants, and 
tosfccd them upon the points of their lances ; they 
murdered priests before the altars; tlieri, cutting the 
heads from off the crucifixes, in their stead put on 
the heads of those tlicy had murdered ; with many 
ot.ier instances of monstrous barbarity too foul to 
recite : but cruelty being usually attended with 
cowardice, this perfidious prince upon the approach 
of king Stephen fled into places of security. The 
king of England, finding no enemy on whom to 
employ his revenge, marched forward into the coun- 
try, destroying with fire and sword all the southern 
parts ; and would in all probability have made terri- 
ble impressions into the heart of Scotland if he had 
not been suddenly recalled by a more dangerous fire 
at home, which had been kindled in his absence 
and was now broken out into a flame. 

Kobert earl of Gloucester, natural son of the late 
king, came into England some time after the advance- 
ment of Stephen to the crown ; and, yielding to the 
necessity of the time, look the oath of fealty upon 
the same condition used by the other nobles, to be 
of force so long as the king should keep his faith 
with him and preserve his dignity inviolate ; but, 
being in his heart wholly devoted to the interests of 
the empress his sister, and moved by the persuasions 
of several religions men, he had »vith great secrecy and 
application so far practised upon the levity or dis- 
content of several lords as to gain thorn to his party, 
for the king had of late very much alienated the 
nobles against liim ; first, by seizing several of their 
persons and dispossessing them of their lands ; and 
secondly, by taking into his favour William d’Ypres, 
a Flemish commander of noble birth, but banished 
by his prince. This man, with many of his followers, 
the king employed ch icily both in his councils and 
his armies, and made him earl of Kent, to the great 
envy and displeasure of his English subjects. The 
earl of Gloucester therefore, and his accomplices, 
having prepared all things necessary for an insurrec- 
tion, it was agreed among them that wnile the king 
was engaged against the Scots each of them should 
secure what towns and castles they could and openly 
declare for the empress. Accordingly, earl Robert 
suddenly fortified himself in Bristol; the rest fol- 
lowed his example ; Hereford, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, 

^ Five thon»and marks of sUver coin was, in this reign, of 
the same value as the saia of ?7,S0(I/, rkhU^ currency is now. 
Here afaiu the Normanic mark seems to be used. 


Dover, and many other place*' were seised byieyeral 
lords ; and the defection grew so formidable that the 
king, to his great grief, was forced to leave his 
Scottish expedition unfinished, and return with all 
possible speed to suppress the rebellion begun by his 
subjects, having first left the care of the north to 
Thurstau archbishop of York, with orders carefully 
to observe the motions of the Scots. * 

Whilst the king was employed in the south in re- 
ducing his discontented lords and th^'r castles to 
his obedience, David, presuming upon the distance 
between them, re-entered England with more nu- 
merous forces and greater designs than before ; for, 
without losing more time than what was necessary 
to pillage and destroy the country os he marched, ho 
resolved to besiege Y ork!' ; which, if he could force 
to surrender, would serve as a convenient frontier 
ag-iinst the English. To this end, advancing near 
the city and having pitched his tents, he sat down 
before it with his whole army, lii the mean time 
archbishop Thurstan, having already summoned the 
nobles and gentry of the shire and parts adjacent, 
had, by powerful persuasions, incited them to de- 
fend their country against a treacherous, bloody, and 
restless enemy ; so that before the king of Scotland 
could make any progress in the siege the whole 
power of the north was united against him under 
the earl of Albemarle and several other nobles. 
Archbishop Thurstan happening to fall sick could 
not go in person to the army, bi^: sent the bishop of 
Durham in his stead ; by whose encouragements the 
English, although in number far inferior, advanced 
boldly toward tiie enemy and olTered them battle, 
which was as rcadil} accepted by the Scots, who, 
sending out a party of horse to secure the rising 
ground, were immediately attacked by the English, 
and after a sharp dispute entirely defeated. In the 
heat of the battle the king of Scots, and his son 
Henry earl of Huntington, gave many proofs of 
great personal. valour. The young prince fell with 
such fierceness upon a body of the English that he 
utterly broke snd dispersed them, and was pursuing 
his victory when a- certain man, bearing aloft the 
head of an enemy he had cut off^ cried out it was 
the head of tlie Scottish king ; which being heard 
and believed on both sides, thq English, who had 
lately fied, rallied again, assaulting their enemies 
with new vigour ; the Scots on the other side, dis- 
couraged by the supposed death of their prince, be- 
gun to turn their backs : the king and his son used 
all endeavours to stop their flight, and made several 
brave stands against the enemy; but the great- 
est part of their army being fled, and themselves 
almost encompassed, thejr were forced to give way 
to fortune, and with much difficulty made their 
cscaj)e. 

'J'hc loss of the English side was inconsiderable 
but of Scots, by general consent of writers, 10,000 
were slain. And thus ended the War of the Stand- 
ard, as it was usually called by the authors of that 
age ; because the English upon a certain engine 
raised the mast of a shi[), on the top whereof in a 
silver box they put the consecrated yafer ^iid fasten- 
ed the standards of St. other saints ; this 

gave them courage, by remem^ring they were to 
fight in the presence of God, and served likewise 
for a mark where to reassemble when they should 
happen to be dispersed by any accident or mis- 
forttfbe. 

1130. Meantime the king was equally successful 
against his rebellious lords at home, having taken 
most of their castles and strongholds ; and the earl 
of Gloucester himself, no longer able to make any 
resistance, withdrew into Normandy, to concert new 
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measures with the em|)re 6 s his sister. Thus the king 
had leisure and opportunity for another expedition 
into Scotland, to pursue and improve iiis victory, 
where he metf with no opposition : however, he was 
at length persuaded with much difficulty to accept 
his own conditions of a peace, and David delivered 
up to him his eldest son Henry as hostage for per- 
formance of articles between them. 

The king in his return homeward laid siege to 
Ludlow CasMc, which had not been reduced with 
the rest : here prince Henry of Scotland, boiling 
with youth and valour, and exposing his person 
upon all occasions, was lifted from his horse by an 
iron grapjile let down from the wall, and would have 
been hoisted up into the castle if the king had not 
immediately down to his assistance and brought 
him off with his own hands hy main force from the 
enemy, whom he soon comp'died to surrender,. the 
castle. 

4 - 1140. Stephen, having thus subdued his inveterate 
enemies the Scots and reduced his rebellious nobles, 
began to entertain hopes of enjoying a little case. 
But he was destined to the possession of a crown witli 
perpetual disturbance, for he was liardly returned 
from his northern expedition wlieri he received intel- 
ligence that the empress, accompanied by her brother 
the earl of Gloucester, was preparing to come for 
England, in order to, dispute her title to the king- 
dom. The king, who knew by experience what a 
powerful party she, already had to espouse her in- 
terests, very reasonably concluded the defection from 
him would be much greater when she appeared in 
jierson to countenance and reward it ; he therefore 
begun again to repent of the licence he had granted 
for building castles, which wert; now likely to prove 
so many places of security for his enemies and forti- 
fications against himself ; for he knew not whom to 
trust, vehemently suspecting his nobles ever since 
their last revolt. He therefore cast about for some 
artifice to get into his hands as many^of their castles 
as he couid, in the strength and magiiificeiice of 
which kind of structures the bishops had far outdone 
the rest, and were upon that ms well as other ac- 
counts very much maligned and envied hy the tem- 
poral lords, who were extremely jealous of the 
church's increasing power, and glad upon all occa- 
sions to sec the prelates humbled. The king, there- 
fore, having formed his project, nsolved to make 
trial where it would he least invidious, and where h^ 
could foresee least danger in the consequences. At 
a parliament or assembly of nobles at Oxford it was 
contrived to raise a quarrel between the servants of 
some bishops and those of Alan count of Dinan in 
Bretagne, upon a contention of rooms in their inns. 
Stephen took hold of this advantage, sent for the 
bishops, taxed them with breaking his peace, and 
demanded the keys of tKcir castles, adding threats of 
imprisonment if they dared to disobey. Those 
whom the king chieflv suspected, or rather who liad 
built the most and strongest castles, were lioger 
bishop of Salisbury, with his nephew and natural 
son the bishops of Ely and Lincoln, whom the^king 
by many circumstances of rigour compelled to sur- 
render, going himsatfixL person to seize the Devizes, 
then esteemed the noblest (itructure of Europe, and 
built by the forementioned bishop Roger, whose 
treasure to.the value of 40,000 marks,* there likewise 
deposited, fell at the same time into the king's hand, 
which in a few days broke the bishop's heart, afready 
worn with age and infirmity; 

* This prelate's troamire Is doubtless computed by the smaller 
iir Saxon mark, tlio use of which still prevailed in Eiiirland ; 
and. even thus computed, it amounts to a ^ast sum, equal to 
about 116,360/. of modem mouey. * 


It may perhaps not be thought a digression to say 
something of the fortunes of this prelate, who from 
the lowest beginnings came to be without dispute 
the greatest^churchman of any subject in his age. It 
happened that the late king Henry, in the reign of 
his brother, being at a village in Normandy, wanted 
a priest to say mass before him and his train ; when 
this man, who was a poor curate thereabouts, offer- 
ed his service, and performed it w'ith so much dex- 
terity and speed that th^ soldiers who attended the 
prince recommended liim to their master upon that 
account as a very proper chaplain for military men* 
But it seems he had other talents, for liaving gotten 
into the prince's service he soon discovered great 
application and address, much order and economy 
in the management of his master’s fortunes, which 
were wholly left to his care. After Henry's advance- 
ment to th« crown this chaplain grew chief in his 
favour and confidence ; was made bishop of Salis- 
bur}", chancellor of England, employed in all his 
most weighty afiairs, and usually left vicegerent of 
the realni while the king was absent in Normandy. 
He was among the first that swore fealty to Maude 
and her issue, and among the first that revolted from 
lier to Stephen, offering such reasons in council for 
setting her aside as by the credit and Opinion of his 
wisdom were very prevalent. But tlie king in a 
few years forgot all obligations, and the bishop fell a 
sacrifice in his old age to those treasures he had been 
so long heaping up for its support. A just reward 
for his ingratitude towards the prince that raised 
him, to be ruined by the ingratitude of another 
whom he had been so very instrumental to raise. 

But Henry bishop of Winchester, the pope’s 
legate, not able to endure this violation of the chun*h, 
cklled a council of all the prelates to meet at Win- 
chester, where the king being summoned appeared 
by his advocate, who pleaded his cause witii much 
learning ; and the archbishop of Rouen, coming to 
the council, declared liis opinion, that, although the 
canons did allow the bishops to possess castles, 
yet in dangerous times they ought to deliver them 
up to the king. This opinion Stephen followed 
very steadily, not yielding a tittle, although the 
legate, his brother, used all means both rough and 
gentle to work upon him. 

The council of bishops broke uy without other 
pfiect than that of leaving in their minds an implaca- 
ble hatred to the king in a very opportune juncture 
for the interest of Maude, who about this time land- 
ed at Portsmouth with her brother Robert earl of 
Gloucester. The whole force she brought over for 
this expedition consisted but of 140 knights ; for she 
trusted altogether in her cause and her friends. 
With this slender attendance she went to Arundel 
and was there received into the castle hy the widow 
of the late king ; while carl Robeit, accompanied 
only by twenty men, marched boldly to his own city 
of Gloucester, in order to raise forces for the em- 
press, where the townsmen turned out the king's 
garrison as soon as they heard of his approach. 

King Stephen was not surprised at the news of 
the empress's arrival, being a thing he had always 
counted upon, and was long preparing himself 
against. He was jlad to hear how ill she was pro- 
vided, and lesolved to use the opportunity of her 
brother's absence ; for hixsting down to Arundel with 
a sufficient stren^ he laid siege to the castle, in 
hopes by securing her person to put a speedy end to 
the war. 

But there wanted not some very near about Uie 
king who. favouring the party of Maude, had credit 
enough to prevail with him not to venture time anti 
reputation against an impregnable fortress, but 
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rather by withdrawing his forces permit her to re- 
tire to some less fortified placet where she might 
more easily fall into his hands. This advice the 
king took against his own opinion ; the empress Hed 
out of Arundel by night, and after frequent shifting 
her stages through several towns, which haul already 
declared in her favour, fixed herself at last at Lin- 
coln, where having all things provided necessary for 
her defence she resolved, to continue, and expect 
either a general revolt of ftie English to her side or 
the decision of war between the king and her 
brother. 

1 141 . But Stephen, who had pursued the empress 
from place to place, hearing she had shut herself up 
in Lincoln, resolved to give her no rest ; and to help 
on his design it fell out that the citizens, in hatred 
to the earl of Chester, who commanded there for 
the empress, sent a private invitation *o the king, 
with promise to deliver the town«^nd their governor 
into his hands. The king came accordingly ami 
possessed himself of the towTi, but Maude and the 
call made their escape a few days before. However 
man}' great persons of Maude’s party remained pri- 
soners to the king, and among the rest the carl of 
Chester’s wife, who was daughter to the earl of Cilou- 
cestor. These two earls resolving to attempt the 
relief of their friends marched w’ith all I heir forces 
near Lincoln, 'where they found the enemy drawn 
up and ready to receive them. The next morning, 
after battle offered by the lords and accepted by the 
king, both sides made ready to engage. The king, 
having dis])osed liis cavalry on each wing, placed 
himself at the head of his foot, in whom lie leposed 
most confideii'e. The army of tlie lords was di\ided 
in three bodies; those whom king Stephen had 
banished were placed in the middle, the earl V 
Cliester lt*(l the van, and the earl of Gloneester com- 
manded the rear. The battle was fought at tirst 
with equal advantage aud great ohstimu*y on both 
sides ; at length the wing of the king’s horse, 
pressed by the earl of Chester, galloped away, not 
without suspicion of treachery ; the left followed the 
example. The king b#ield their Higl ft, and encou- 
raging those about him fell with undaunted valour 
upon the enemy, and being for some time bravely 
seconded by his foot did great execution. At length, 
overpowered Ly numbers, his men began to disperse, 
and Stephen w'as left almost alone with his sword 
in his hand, wherewith he opposed his person against 
a whole victorious army, nor durst any be so hardy 
to approach him ; the sw^rd breaking, a citizen of 
Lincoln put into his hands a Danish battle-axe, with 
which he struck to the ground the earl of Chester,* 
who presumed to come within his reach. But this 
weapon likewise flying in pieces with the force c»f 
those furious blows he dealt on all sides, a bold 
knight of the empress’s party named William de 
Keymss laid hold on his helmet, and immediately 
cried out to his fellows, “ I have got the king !” 
Then the rest ran in and he was taken prisoner. 

The king being thus secured was presented to the 
empress, then at Gloucester, and by her orders con- 
veyed to Bristol, where he continued in strict cus- 
tody nine months, although with honourable treat- 
ment for some time, until cither upon endeavour- 
ing to make his escape or in malice to the London- 
ers, who had a great affection for their king, he 'was 
by express command from the empress laid in irons 
and used with other circumstances of severity. 

This victory was followed by a general defection 
of almost the whole kingdom ; and the earl of Anjou, 
husband to the emprev* upon the fame of the king’s 

• The earl of Chester live<l neTerthclesa todglil other luiUlcs. 
and died twelve years after by poison. 


defeat and imprisonment, reduced without any dif- 
flculty the whole duchy of N ormaiidy to his obedience. 

The legate himself, although brother to king 
Stephen, received her at Winchester with great so- 
lemnity, accepted her oath for governing wdth 
justice, redressing grievances, and supporting tbe 
rights of the church, and took the old conditional 
one of fealty to her ; then, in nn assembly hf 
bishops and clergy convoked for the purpose, ho 
displayed the miscarriages of his hro'^her and d(S 
dared his approbation of the empress to be queen ; 
to which they unanimously agreed. To ronipleto 
all he prevailed by his credit with the Londoners, 
who stood out the last of any, to uekiiowledge and 
receive her into the city, where she arrived at length 
in great pomp and with general satisfaction. 

But it was the misfortune of this princess to pos- 
sess many weaknesses th.at are charged to the sex, 
and very few of its conunciidablc qualities : she was 
now in jieaccablo possession of the kingdom^ 

except the county of Kent, where William d'Vpros 
pretended to keep u]) a small party fur the king ; 
when by her pride, wilfuliiess, iiKliHcrction, and a dis- 
obliging behaviour, she soon turned the hearts of 
all men .against her, and in a short time lost the 
fruits of that victory and success which had been so 
h^dl) gained by the prudence and valour of her 
excellent brollicr. The tirst occasion she took to 
discover the porverHcncss of* her nature was in the 
treatment of Maude, the wife ^>f king Stephen, a 
lady of great virtue and courage above her sex ; who, 
coming to the empress an humble suitor in behalf 
of her husband, offered, us a price of his liberty, that 
he should resign all pretensions to the crown, and 
pass the rest of his life in exile or in a convent. 
But this reipiest was rejected with scorn and re- 
proaches; and the queen finding all entreaties to 
no ]mrpose writ to her son Eustace to let him un- 
derstand the ill success of her negotiation, that no 
relief was to J)e otherwise hoped for limn by arms; 
and therefore advised him to raise inimediutcly what 
forces he enuM for the relief of his father. 

Her next miscarfmge was tow'anls the liondoners, 
who presented her a petition for redressing eurt'din 
rigorous laws of her father 'and restoring those of 
Edward the Confcs.sor. The empress put them off 
for a time with excuses, but at last iliscovered some 
displeasure at their importunity. The citizens, who 
^had with much difflculty been persuaded to receive 
her against their inclinations, which stood wholly 
for the king, were moved with indignation at her 
unreasonable refusal of their just demuiids, and en- 
tered into a conspiracy to seize her person. But she 
had timely notice of thdr design, and leaving the 
city by night in disguise fled to Oxford. 

A third false step the empress made was in refus- 
ing her new powerful friend the legate a favour he 
desired in behalf of Eustace, the king’s son, to grant 
him the lands and honours h^ld by his father before 
he came to the crown. She hdd made large promises 
to this prelate that she would he directed in all 
things by his advice ; and to be refused ujmn his first 
application a small favour for his o^^ii nephew stung 
him to the quick ; however. I*^.m>verne<l ^is resent- 
ments a while, but began at the same time to re- 
sume his affection for ms brother. Tlicsc thoughts 
were cultivated with great address by queen Maude, 
who prevailed at last so far upon the le^te that pri- 
vatif measures w:ere agreed between<lhem for restor- 
ing Stephen to his liberty and crown. The bishox* 
took leave of the empress upon some plausible pre- 
tence and retired to Winchester, where he gave 
directions for supplying with men and provision 
scxeral strong castles he had built in his diocese. 
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while the queen, with her son Eustace, prevailed 
with the Londoners and inciiof Kent to rise ing^eat 
numbers for the king; and a powerful army was 
quickly on fo<tt utnler the command of AVilliam 
•I’Ypres earl of Kent. 

In the mean time the empress began to be sen- 
sible of the errors she had committed ; and in hope 
pifher to retrieve the friendship of the legate or 
take him prisoner, marched witli her army lo Win- 
chester, whettt being received and lodged in the 
castle she sent immediately for the legate, spoke 
much in excuse of what was past, and used all cii- 
ileavours to regain him to her interests. Bishop 
Henry, on the other side, amused her with dubious 
answers, and kept her in suspense, for some days ; 
but sent privately at the same time lo the king’s 
army, desiring tlicm to advance with all possible 
si)eed, which was executed with so much diligcj[>ce 
that the empress and her brother had only time w'ith 
their troops to march a back w'ay out of the town. 
They were pursued by tlic enemy so close in the 
rear that the empress had hardly time, by counter- 
feiting herself dead, to make her escape ; in wliieh 
])OSture she was carried as a corpse to Gloucester ; 
hut the earl her brother, wdiile he made what oppo- 
sition he could with design to stop her pursuers, 
was himself taken prisoner, wdth great slaughter of 
his men. After the battle the earl W'as in his turn 
presented to queen Maude, and by her command 
sent to Rochester tp be treated in the same manner 
with the king. 

'i'hus the heads of both parties were each in the 
power of his enemy, and Fortune seemed lo have 
dealt with great equality between them. Two fac- 
tions divided the whole kingdom, and, as it usually 
happens, private animosities were inflamed by the 
quarrel of the public; w'hich introduced a miserable 
face of things throughout the land, whereof the writers 
of our English story give melancholy descriptions, 
not to bo repeated in this history ; suicc the usual 
ctfects of civil war are obvious to conceive and tiresome 
as well as useless to relate, llowever^aas the quarrel 
between the king and cmpress«was grounded upon 
a cause that in its own nature little concerned the 
interests of the people, this was thought a conve- 
nient juncture for transacting a peace, to which 
there appeared a universal disposition. Several ex- 
pedients w’ore proposed ; but eail Ro^iert would con- 
sent upon no other terms than the <leposing of Ste-,1 
plien aiul immediate delivery of the crown to his 
sister. Tliesc debates lasted for some months, until 
the two prisoners, weary of their long constraint, by 
mutual (onsent were exchanged for each other, and 
all thoughts of agreement hiid aside. 

The king, upon recovery of his freedom, hastened 
to London to get supplies of men and money for 
.'■enowing the war. lie there found that his brother 
of Winchester had, in a council of bistliops and 
abbots, renounced all j^cclience to the empress, and 
persm.ded the aaseinb^ to follow' his example. The 
legate, in excuse for this proceeding, loaded her with 
infamy, produced several instances wherein she had 
broken thq. oatlvshe took wdieu he received her as 
queen, and upon whiaB his obedience was grounded; 
and said he had received information that she had 
a design upon his life. 

It must be confessed that oaths of fealty in this 
prince’s reigpi were feeble ties for binding the sub- 
ject to any reaftnable degree of obedience ; ''and 
the wannest advocates for liberty cannot but allow, 
from those examples here produced, that it is very 
possible for people to run upon great extremes in 
this matter; that a monarch may be too much 
limited, and a subject too little ; whereof the conse- 


quences have been fully as pernicious for the linin 
as the worst that can be apprehended from arbitrary 
power in all its heights, although not perhaps so 
lasting or so hard to be remedied ; since all the 
miseries of tliis kingdom during the period we are 
treating of were manifestly owing to that continual 
violation of such oaths of allegiance as appear to 
have been contrived on purpose by ambitious men 
to be broken at pleasure, without the least appre- 
hension of perjury, and In the mean time keep the 
prince in a continual slavish dependence. 

The carl of Gloucester soon after his release went 
over into Normandy, where he found the earl of 
Anjou employed in completing the conquest of that 
duchy ; there he delivered him the sous of several 
English noblemen to be kept as hostages for their 
fathers’ fidelity to the empress, and used many 
arguments for persuading him to come over in per- 
son with an army^. to her assistance ; but Geoifry 
excused himself by the importance of other affairs, 
and the danger of exposing the dominions he had 
newly acquired to rebellions in his absence. How- 
ever, he lent the carl of Gloucester a supply of 
400 men, and sent along with him his eldest son 
Henry lo comfort his mother and be shown to the 
people. ‘ 

During the short absence of the earl of Gloucester 
the empress was closely besieged in Oxford by the 
king; and provision beginning to fail she was in 
cruel apprehensions of falling into his hands. This 
gave her occasion to put in practice the only talent 
wherein she seemed to excel, which was that of con- 
triving some little shift or expedient to secure her 
person upon any sudden emergency. A long season 
of frost had made the Thames passable upon the ice, 
aiiU much snow lay on the ground : Maude, with 
some few attendants, clad all in white to avoid being 
discovered from the king’s camp, crossed the river 
at midnight on foot, and travelling all night, got safe 
to Wallingford-castle, w]ieri||||lir brother and young 
son Henry, newly rcturneafrom France, arrived 
soon after, to her great satisfaction ; but Oxford, im- 
mediately uppn the news u^er flight, surrendered 
tc^ the king. 

However, this disgrace was fully compensated 
soon after by another of the same kind which hap- 
pened to king Stephen ; for while he ^ ud his brotlier 
of Winchester were fortifying a nunnery at Wilton, 
to bridle his enemies at Salisbury, who very much 
harassed those parts by their frequent excursions, 
the earl of Gloucester, whoiwatchod all opportunities, 
came unaware with a strong body of men, and set 
Arc to the nunnery while the king himself was in it. 
Stephen, upon the sdddeii surprise of the thing, 
wholly lust or forgot his usual courage, and fled 
shamefully away, leaving his soldiers to be cut in 
pieces by the earl. 

During tlic rest of the war, although it lasted nine 
yeare longer, there is little memorable recorded by 
any writer ; whether the parties, being pretty equal 
and both sufficiently tired with so long a contention, 
wanted vigour and spirit to make a thorough con- 
quest, and only endeavoured to keep what they had, 
or whether the multitude of strong castles, whose 
pumbers daily increased, made it very difficult to 
hnd a war be^een two coni^’ending powers almost in 
balance ; let the cause (he what it will, the whole 
time passed in mutual sieges, surprises, revolts, sur- 
renders of foi:|[fied places, without any decisive action 
or oYher event of importance to be related. By 
which at length the very genius of the people be- 
came wholly bent upon a Life, of spoil, robbery, and 
plunder ; many of the nobles, although pretending 
to hold their castles for the king or the empress, 
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lived liko petty independent princes in a perpetual 
state of war against their neighbours ; the Helds lay 
uncultivated, uU the arts of civil life were banished, 
no veneration left for sacred persons or things ; in 
short, no law, truth, or religion among men, but a 
scene of universal misery, attended with all the con- 
sequences of an embroiled and distracted state. 

About the eleventh }car of the king's reign young 
Henry, now growing toward a man, was scnt.for to 
France by a message frofti his father, who was de- 
sirous to sec him, but left a considerable party in 
England adhere to his interests ; and in a short 
time after (as some writo) the empress herself, grown 
weary of contending any longer in a cause where she 
had met with nothing but misfortunes of her own 
procuring, left the kingdom likewise and retired to 
her husband. Nor was this the only good fortune 
that befel Stephen; for before the yrar ended the 
main prop and pillar of his enemies was taken away 
by death : tliis wfis Rcd)ert earl of Gloucester, than 
whom there have been few private persons known 
in the world that deserve a fairer plaee and character 
in the registers of time fur his inviolable faith, dis- 
interested friendship, indefatigable zeal, firm con- 
stancy to tlie cause he espoused, and unparalleled 
gencrositj id the conduct thereof: lie adhered to his 
sister in all her fortunes, to the ruin of his own; 
he placed a crown upon lier head ; and v\ hen she 
had lost it by her folly and perverseness refused the 
greatest offers from a victorious enemy who had him 
in his power, and chose to continue a prisoner ralher 
than recover his liberty by any hazard to her pre- 
tensions: he bore up her sinking title in spite of her 
v)wn frequent inisi'aiiiages, and at lust died in her 
eause, by a fever eontracted with perpetual toils for 
her ser\ ice. An example fit to be shown the world, 
although few perhaps arc likely to follow it ; but 
however, a small tribute of praise justly due to ex- 
traordinary virtue may prove no ill e^tpedient to en- 
courage imitation. 

Hut the death of this lord, together with the ab- 
sence of the empress and her son in France, added 
very little to the quiet «r security of c king. For 
the earl of Gloucester, suspecting the fidelity of the 
lords, had, with great sagacity, delivered their sons 
to the carl of Anjou, to be kept as jiledges for their 
fathers* fideli'.j, es we have before related ; by which 
means a powerful party was >.till kept up against 
Stephen, too strong to be suddenly broken. Be- 
sides, he had by an unusual strain of his conduct 
lately lost much good wdl, as well as rejnitation, in 
committing an act of violence and fraud on the per- 
son of the earl of Chester, a principal adherent of 
the empress. This nobleman, of great power .and 
possessions, had newly reconciled himself to Stephen, 
and came to his court at Norihamptoii, where, against 
all laws of hospitality as well as common faith and 
justice, he was committed to prison, and forced to 
buy his liberty with the surrender of Lincoln and 
all his other places into the king’s hands. 

Affairs continued in this turbulent posture about 
two years, the nobles neither trusting the king nor 
each other. The number of castles still increased, 
1149 every man who had any possessions 

was forced to build or else become a prey ti 
his powerful neighbour?) This was tnought a con- 
venient juncture by the cAipresa and her friends for 
sending young prince Henry to try his fortune in 
England, where he landed at the hea^pof a consider- 
able number of horse and foot, although he was then 
but aixteen years old. Immediatelv after his arrival 
he went to Carlisle, where he met his cousin David 
king of Scots, by whom he was made a knight after 
the usual custom of young princes and noblemen in 


that age. The king of England, who had soon in- 
telligence of Henry's landiiig and motions, marched 
down to secure York, against which he expected the 
first attempt of his enemy was dcsighv.<)d. But, what- 
ever the cause might be (wherein the writers of 
those ages arc either silent or unsatisfactory), both 
armies remained at that secure distance for ■ i kq 
three months ; after which Henry returned 
back to Normandy, leaving the kingdom in the state 
of confusion he found it at his coming. 

The fortunes of this young prince, Henry Fitzera- 
press, now begun to advance by great and sudden 
steps, whereof it will be no digression to inform the 
reader, as well upon the connexion they have with 
the affairs at home about this time, as because they 
concern the immediate successor to the crown. 

ll.il. Prince Henry’s voyage to France was 
so'ui followed by the death of his father Geolfry 
earl of Anjou, whereby the son became pos- ..p., 
sensed of that earldom together with the * 
duchy of Normandy; but in a short time after he 
very muoli enlarged his dominions by a marriage, 
in whirl) he consulted his reputation less than his 
advantage. For Lewis the Young, king of France, 
was lately divorced from his wife Eleanor, who, as 
the French writers relate, bore a great contempt 
ayd hatred to her husband and had long desired 
such a separation. Other authors give her not so 
fair a character ; but whatever might be the real 
cause, the pretext wa^ consanguinity in the fourth 
degree. Henry was content to accept this lady with 
all her faults, and in her right became duke of Aqui- 
tain and earl of Poitou, very considerable provinces 
added to his other dominions. 

But the two kings of France and England began 
to apprehend much danger from the sudden great- 
ness of a yo)ingaml)itio)i8 prince ; and their interests 
were jointly concerned to check his growth. Duke 
Ht'Tiry was now ready to sail for England in a con- 
dition to assert his title upon more equal terms ; 
when the king of France, in conjunction with Eiis- 
tace king St.phcn's son, and Gcoffry the duke's 
own brother, suddiTAly entered into his dominions 
with a mighty army, took the castle of Neumarch^ 
by storm and laid siege to that of Angers. The 
duke, by this incident, was forced to lay aside his 
thoughts of England, and marching boldly toward 
the enemy re‘ ))l\etl to relieve the besieged ; but 
finding they had already taken the castle, he thought 
it best to make a diversion by carrying the war into 
the enemy's country ; where he left all to the mercy 
of his soldiers, surprised and burnt several castles, 
and made great devastatij^ns wherever he curnc. lliis 
proceeding answered the end for which it was de- 
signed ; the king of France thought he liad already 
done enough for his honour, and began to grow 
weary of a ruinous war which was likely to he pro-» 
traeted. The conditions of a peace, by the inter- 
vention of some religious mj|n, were soon agreed. 
The duke, after some time spent in stUling his 
affairs and yireparing nil things necessary for his in- 
tended expedition, set sail for England, where he 
landed the same year in thc^dcptls of vgintcr with 
140 knights and IfOOO foot. 

Some time before yenry landed, the king had 
conceived a project to disappoint his designs by 
confirming the crown upon himself and his own 
po^crity. He sent for the archbishop of Canter- 
bury with several other prelates, aiid proposed that 
his son Eustace should be crowned king with all the 
usual solemnity ; but the bishops absolutely refused 
to perform the office by express orders from the 
pope, who was enemy to Stephen, partly upon ac- 
count of his unjust or declining cause, but chiefiy 
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for his Btriot alliance wftli the king of France, who 
was then engaged in a quarrel against that see, upon 
a very tender point relating to the revenues of vacant 
churches. The^ ting and his son were both enraged 
at the bishops* refusal, and kept them prisoners in 
llie chamber where they assembled, with many 
threats to force them to a compliance, and some 
other circumstances of rigour ; but all to no purpose, 
80 that he was at length forced to desist. But the 
archbishop, avoid further vexation, fled the realm. 

This contrivance of crowning the son during the 
life and reign of the father, which appears so absurd 
ill speculation, was actually performed in the suc- 
ceeding reign, and seems to have been taken up by 
those two princes of French birth and extraction, in 
imitation of the like practice in their native country, 
where it was usual for kings grown old and infirm, 
or swayed by paternal indulgence, to receive tlwir 
eldest son into a share of the administration with 
the title of king ; a custom borrowed, no doubt, 
from the later emperors of Rome, wlio adopted their 
Cscsars after the like manner. 

1153. The king was employed in his usual exer- 
cise of besieging castles when the news Avas brought 
<)f Henry’s arrival. He left the work lie was about 
and raarcliod directly against the duke, who was 
then set dow'ii before Malmesbury, But Stephori 
forced him to raise the scege and immetliaiely oll'ercd 
him battle. The duke, althougli liis army was much 
increased by continual revolts, thought it best to 
gniii time, being still in number far inferior to the 
king, and therefore kept himself strongly intrenched. 
There is some dilFereuee among writers about the 
j>MrticuIars of this w'ar : how'ever, it is generally 
agreed that, in u short time after, the two armies 
mot and were prepared for battle, when the nobles 
on both sides, either dreading the consequences or 
weary of a tedious war, prevailed with the king and 
duke to agree to a truce for some da^s in order to a 
peace; which was violently opposed by Eustace the 
king’s son, a youth of great spirit and courage, bc- 
causo he knew very Avell it could not'bc built but 
upon the ruin of bis interesfs : and therefore, 
finding he could not prevail, be left tlie army in a 
rage, and attended bj some followers endeavoured 
to satiate his fury by destroying the country in his 
march : but in a fcAV days, as be sat at dinner in a 
castle of bis own, he fidl suddcnl/ dead, either 
through grief, madness, or jioison. 

The truce was noAV expired and the duke began 
to renew the war with fresh vigodr, but the king 
was wholly dispirited upon this faUl accident and now 
first begiui to entertain renliMioughtsof a])eaee. He 
had lost a son whom he dearly loved, and with him 
he likewise lost the alliance of the French king, to 
whose sister the young prince was married. He 
bad indeed another son left, but little esteemed by 
the nobles and people, nor ns it appears much re- 
garded by his father. He was noAV in the decline 
of his age, decayed in his health, forsaken by his 
friends, who, since the death of Eustace, fell daily 
from him ; and having no further care at heart for 
his posterity, he thought it high time to seek repose 
for his person. Tltf ”*iohle8 soon observed this dis- 
position in their king, wbi< li was so agreeable to 
their own ; therefore, by general consent, Theobald 
archbishop of Canterbury was appointed mediator 
between both princes. All matters were sipon 
agreed ; an assembly of lords was convened at Win- 
chester, where the king received the duke with great 
marks of courtesy and kindness. There the peace 
was confirmed by the king’s charter, Avherein are 
expressed the terms of agreement. But^l shall re«> 
late only the principal. 


The king by this charter acknowledged Henry for 
lawful successor to tlie crown, in which capacity 
all the nobles paid him homage, and Henry him- 
self with his party paid homage to Stephen. There 
is likewise a reservation for William, the king’s 
son, of all the honours possessed by his father before 
he came to the crown. The king likewise acknow- 
ledges the obedience of his subjects to he no longer 
due to him than he shall ^bserve the conditions of 
this charter. And for the performance of these ar- 
ticles the archbishops and bishops were appointed 
guarantees. There were some other articles agreed 
on which are not mentioneU in the charter ; as a 
general pardon ; a restitution, to the right owners, 
of those lands and possessions which had been 
usurped in the time of the troubles ; that all castles 
built during the war should he razed to the ground, 
which are said to haA'e been above 1100; that the 
rights of the church' should be preserved ; with other 
matters of less moment. 

Thus, by the prudence of archbishop Theobald, 
the moderation of the two princes engaged, and the 
universal inclination of the people, a happy period 
was put to this tedious and troublesome Avar : men 
began to have the prospect of a long peace ; nor Avas 
it easy to foresee what could possibly arise to disturb 
it, Avhen discovery was made by accident of a most 
horrible piece of treachery Avhich, if it had met Avith 
success, Avould have once more set the whole nation 
in a flame. The duke, after the peace, attended 
the king to London, to be shown to the people as the 
undoubted successor to the crown ; and having made 
a progress together through some other parts of the 
kingdom, they came to Canterbury, whore Henry 
rec^^ived private notice of a design upon his life. It 
has been already observed that the king employed 
in his wars a body of Flemings, to the great discon- 
tent of his oAvn subjects, Avith Avhom they Averc very 
ungracious. These foreipiers were much discon- 
tented at the peace, whereby they were likely to be- 
come useless and burdensome to the present king 
and hateful to the successor. To prevent Avhich, the 
commanders *^mong them began to practise upon 
thA levity and ambition of William the king’s son. 
Tliey urged the indignity he had received in being 
deprived of his birthright ; offered to support his 
title by their valour, as they had / .1x6 that of his 
father ; and as an earnest of their intentions, to re- 
move the chief impediment by despatching his rival 
out of the world. The young prince was easily 
wrought upon to be at the Head of this conspiracy : 
time and place were fixed ; when, upon the day ap- 
pointed, William broke his leg by a fall from his 
horse, and the conspirators wanting their leader im- 
mediately dispersed. This disappointment and de- 
lay, as it usually happens among conspirators, were 
soon folio Aved by a discovery of the whole plot ; 
Avhereof the duke, with great discretion, made no 
other use than to consult his own safety; there- 
fore, without any show of suspicion or displea- 
sure, he took leave of the king and returned to 
Normandy. 

1154. Stephen lived not above a year to share the 
happiness of this peace with his people ; in which 
t'rnc he made a progress through most parts of the 
kingdom, where be gained Universal love and vene- 
ration by a most affable dhd courteous behaviour to 
all men. A few months after his return he went to 
Dovqf to have an interview with the carl of Flan- 
ders ; where after a short sickness he died of the 
iliac passion, together with his old distemper the 
hemorrhoids, upon the 25th of October, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age and the nineteenth of his 
reign 
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He was a prince of wonderful endowments! both 
in body and mind ; in his person tall and graceful, 
of great strength as well as vigour : he had a large 
portion of most virtues that can he useful in a king 
toward the happiness of his subjects or himself ; 
courtesy and valour, liberality and clemency, in an 
eminent degree ; especially the last, which he <Arried 
to an extreme, though very pardonable, yet hardly 
consisting with priidcnce^r his own safety. «If we 
except his usurpation of the crown, he must be al- 
lowed a prince of great justice ; which most writers 
affirm to Have been always unblemished, except iif 
that single instance : for, as to his treatment of the 
bishops and the earl of Chester, it seems very ex- 
cusable by the necessity of the time ; and it was the 
general opinion, if he had not used that proceeding 
with the latter, it would have cost him his crown. 
Perhaps his injustice to the empress might likewise 
admit a little extenuation. Foi» kings successively 
had sat on the throne without any regard to lineal 
descent — a period beyond the memory of most men 
then alive ; whereby the people had lost much of 
that devotion they were used to bear toward an 
established succession: besides, the government of 
a woman was then a thing unknown, and for that 
reason disliked by all who professed to hate innova- 
tions. 

But the wisdom of this prince was by no means 
equal to the rest of his virtues. He came to the 
crown upon as fair a title as his predecessor, being 
elected by the general consent of the nobles, through 
the credit of his brother and his own personal 
merit. He ha-l no disturbance for some time, which 
he might easily have employed iri«scttling the king- 
dom and acquiring the love of his people. He bad 
treasure enough to raise and pay armies without 
burdening the subject. His competitor was a 
woman, whose sex was the least of her infirmities, 
and with whom he had alceady compounded for his 
quiet by a considerable pension : yet with all these 
advantages he seldom was master of above half the 
kingdom at once, and that by the force of perpetual 
struggling, and with frequent d angel- of losing the 
whole. The principal difficulties he had to en- 
counter appear to have been manifest consequences 
of several most imprudent steps in his conduct, 
whereof many instances have been produced in the 
history of his reign ; such as the unlimited permis- J 
sion of building castles ; his raising the siege of a'"* 
weak place where the ..empress was shut up, and 
must in a few days have fallen into his hands ; his 
employing the Flemings in his wars, and favouring 
them above his own subject ; and lastly, that abor- 
tive project of crowning his sou, which procured him 
at once the hatred and contempt of the clergy, by 
discovering an inclination to violence and injustice 
that he durst not pursue : whereas it was nothing 
else but an effect of that hasty and sudden disposi- 
tion usually ascribed to those of his country, and in 
a peculiar manner charged to this prince: for 
authors give it as a part of his character to be hot 
and violent in the beginning of an enterprise, but to 
slacken and grow cold in the prosecution. 

He had a just sense of religion, and was frequent 
in attending the service, of the church, yet report-ni 
to be no great friend of tb^i clergy ; which, however, 
is a general imputation upon all the kings of this 
realm in that and some succeeding reigns, and by no 
means personal to this prince, who deserved it as 
little as any. 

1 do not find any alterations during this reign in 
the meetings of general assemblies, further than that 
the commons do not seem to have been represented 
in Any of them ; for which I can assign no other 


reason than the will of the king or the disturbance 
of the time. I observed the word parliament is 
used promiscuously among authors for a general 
assembly of nobles, and for a. council of bishops, or 
synod of the clergy * which renders this matter too 
perplexed to ascertain anything about it. 

As for atfairs of the church that deserve particu- 
lar mention, 1 have not met with any ; unless it 
should be worth relating that Henry bishop of 
Winchester, the pope’s legate, who Jhcld frequent 
synods during this reign, was the first introducer of 
appeals to Rome in this kingdom ; for which is 
blamed by all the monkish historians who give us 
the account. 

THE REIGN OF HENRY THE SECOND. 

' A FUAGMUNT. 

1154, The spirit of war and contention which 
had for a long time possessed the nation beiMiiH; 
so effectually laid during the last year of king Ste- 
phen's reign, that no alteration or disturbance 
ensued upon his death, although the new king after 
he had received intelligence of it was detained six 
weeks by contrary winds : besides the opinion of this 
prince's power and virtues had already begotten so 
gteat an awe and reverence for him among the pen- 
pie, that upon his arrival li« found the whole king- 
dom in a profound peace. He landed at Hostrehani 
about the beginning *of Deconfber, was received at 
Winchester by a great number of the nobility, who 
came there to attend and swear fealty to him, and 
three weeks after was crowned at Westminster, 
about the twenty-third year of his age. 

For the further settling of the kingdom, after the 
long distractions in the preceding reign, he seized on 
all the castles which remained undestroyed since the 
last peace between him and king Stephen ; wheri'of 
some he demolished, and trusted others to the 
government of persons in whom he could confide. 

But that which most contrihuted to the quiet of 
the realm and the ^neral satisfaction of his subjects 
was a proclamation published, commanding all 
foreigners to leave England ; enforced with a most 
elfcctual clause whereby a day was fixed after which 
it should be capital for any of them to appear: 
among these was William d'Ypres earl of Kent, 
whose posses* ions the king seized into his own 
hands. 

These foreigners, generally called Flemings by thtj 
writers of the English story, were a sort of vaga- 
bond soldiers of fortune, who in those ages, under 
several denominationsf infested other jiarts of 
Europe as well as England : they were a mixed 
people, natives of Arragon, Navarre, Biscay, Bra- 
bant, and other parts of Spain and Flanders. 'J’hey 
were ready to be hired to whatever prince thougirt 
fit to employ them; but always upon condition to 
have full liberty of plunder and spoil. Nor was it 
an easy matter to get rid of them when there was •* 
no farther need of their Ber\'ice. In England they 
were always hated by the jieople, and by this piiinar 
in particular, whose cuiitiiuial ^einiM they hatl 
been. 

After the expulsiin of these foreigners, and 
forcing a few refractory lords to a surrender of tlieir 
castles, king Henry, like a wise prince, began to 
consider that a time of settled peace was the fittest 
juncture to recover the rights of the crown which 
had been lost by the war. He therefore resumed 
by his ro)al authority all crown-lands that had been 
alienated by his predecessor, alleging that they 
were unalienable in themselves, and besides that 
the grants were void as coming from a usurper. 
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Whether such proceedings are a^ceable with justice 
1 shall not examine ; but certainly a prince cannot 
better consult Iiis own safety than by disabling those 
whom he renefbrs dUconteuty which is ctFuctually 
done no other way but by depriTing them of their 
possessions. 

A 156. While the ■ king was thus employed at 
home, intelligence came that his brother Geoffry 
was endeavouring by force to possess himself of the 
earldom of Affjou, to which he had fair pretensions ; 
for their father, considering what vast dominions 
w'ould fall to his eldest son, bequeathed that earldom 
to the second in his last sickness, and commanded 
his nobles then about him to take an oath that they 
would not RuiPer his body to be buried until Henry 
(who was then absent) should swear to obscr%'e his 
will. The duke of Normandy, when he came to 
assist at his father’s obsequies, and found that with- 
out his compliance he must draw upon himself the 
scandal of keeping a father iinburicfl, took the oath 
that was exacted for observance of bis will, though 
very much ugaiiisi his own. But after he was in 
posseBS'un of England, whether it were that his am- 
bition enlarged with his dominions, or that from the 
beginning he ha<l never iutoruled to observe w hat he 
had sworn, he prevailed with pope Adrian (of Eng- 
lish birth) to disjietisc w'ith his oath ; and iu lh« 
second year of his reigit W'eiit over into Normandy, 
drove his brother entirely out of Anjou, and forced 
him to accept a peiAioii for llis maintenance. But 
the young i)rince, through the resentment of this un- 
natural desling, in a short time died of grief. 

Nor w'as his treatment more favourable to the 
king of Scuts, whom upon a blight ])rctctice he took 
occasion to dispossess of Carlisle, Newcastle, and 
other places granted by the empress to that prince’s 
father for his services and assistance in her (quarrel 
against Stephen. 

Having thus recovered whatever he liad any title 
to demand, he began to look out for new acquisi- 
tions. Ireland was in that age a country little 
known in the world. The legates seht sometimes 
thither from the court of Rome for urging the pay- 
ment of annats or directing other church affairs ic- 
presented the inhabitants as a savage people, overrun 
with barbarism and superstition: for indeed no 
nation of Europe where the Christian religion re- 
ceived 80 early and universal ad mill nice was ever 
so late or slow in feeling its effects upon their man- 
ners and civility.^ Instead of reliniug their manners 
by their faith, they had suffered ‘their faith to be 
corrupted by their manners ; true religion being 
almost defaced both in doeb-iue and discipline, after 
a long course of time, among a people wdiolly sunk 
in ignorance and barbarity. There seem to have 
been two reasons why the inhabitants of that island 
Continued so long uncultivated ; first, their subjec- 
tion or vassalage to so many petty kings, whereof a 
great iiumber is mentioned by authors beside those 
four or five usually assigned to the several provinces. 
These princes were engaged in perpetual quarrels, 
ill doing or revenging injuries of violence, or lust, or 
treachery, sjr injfustice* which kept them all in a 
continual state of wST.- And indeed there is linrdly 
any country how renowned, soever in ancient or 
modem story which may not be traced from the like 
original. Neither can a nation come out from this 
state of confusion until it is either reduced u»der 
one head at home, or by force or conquest becomes 
subject to a foreign administration. 

• The other reason why civility made such late 
entrances into that island may be imputed to its 

• The'lthU bad been very learned in former «age9, but had 
deollncil I'oi Ncxeral centuries before the reign of Henry II. 


natural situation, lying more out of the road of com- 
merce or conquest than any otlier part of the known 
world. All the intercourse the inhabitants had was 
only with the western coasts of AVales and Scotland ; 
from whence, at least in those ages, they w'ere not 
likely to learn very much politeness. 

llfo. The king, about the second year of his 
I reign, sent ambassadors to pope Adrian, with in- 
I junctions to desire his jjcence for reducing the 
I savage people of Ireland from their brutish way of 
living, and subjecting them to the crown of England. 
The king proceeded thus in order to set *up d title 
to the island, wherein the pope himself pretended 
to be lord of the sec ; for in his letter, which is an 
answer and grant to the king’s requests, he insists 
upon it that all islands upon their admitting the 
Christian faith become subject to the see of Romo; 
and the Irish* themselves avowed the same thing to 
some of the first coift^ucrors. In that foremeutioned 
letter the pope highly praises the king’s generous 
design, and reoommciuls to him the civil i.4ing of the 
natives, the protc'clioii of the church, and the pay- 
ment of reter-pciicc. The ill success of all past 
endeavours to prooure from a people so miserable 
and irreligious this leveiiue to the holy see was a 
main indueement with the pope to be easy and 
liberal in his grant ; for the king professed a design 
of seeiiring its regular pajment. However, this ex- 
pedition w'iis not undertaken until some years after, 
w'hen there happened an accident to set it forward, 
as we shall relate in its place. * * ♦ * * 

HEADS FOR HENRY THE SECOND’S 
CHARACTER, 

EXTRACTED FROM THE MONKS. 

[Hard to gather his character from such bad authors.] 

A WLSE prince, to whom other princes referred their 
differences, and had ambassadors from both empires, 
east and w'cst, as well us*other8 at once in his court. 

Strong and brawny body, patient of cold and heat, 
big head, broad breast, broken voice, temperate in 
meat, using ir^ch exercise, just stature, forma cle~ 
gc^itiasiniat colm'e subrufo^ oculis glauciSf sharp wit, 
very great memory, constancy in adversity and in 
felicity, except at last he yielded, because almost for- 
saken by all ; liberal, imposed few * iptites, excellent 
soldier and fortunate, wise and not unlf irned*. His 
*vircs : — mild and promising in advershy, fierce and 
hard and a violator of faith in prosperity ; covetous 
to his domestics and children, although liberal to 
soldiers and strangers, which turned the former from 
him ; loved profit more than justice ; very lustful, 
which likewise turned his sons and others from him. 
Rosamond and the labyrinth at Woodstock." Not 
very religious ; mortttos ynilites lugem plus quam 
vivos amanSf largtis in publico^ parctis in privato. 
Constant iu love and hatred, false to* his word, mo- 
rose, a lover of case. Oppressor of nobles, sullen, 
and a delayer of justice; verho varitut ei versuius 

used churchmen well after Becket’s death ; 

charitable to the poor, levied few taxes, hatecl 
slaughter and cruelty. A great memory, and always 
knew those he once saw. 

I V ery indef;jtigablc in his travels backward and 
forward to Normandy, &c. ;^'of most endless desires 
to increase his dominions* ***** 

Cetera desiderantur. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE 

COURT AND EMPIRE OP JAPAN. 

Bv one of those cabinet intrigues, of uhich the real cause has 
never been ascertainetl, because perha(H it was too trifling to 
bear the public eye, Walpole maintained under George 11. 
even more than the poa>'er he had enjoved from tiie favour of 
his pissliwessor. To these events the following piece has em- 
blematical reference. 

Rbgogb [king George] intts the tliirty-fourth*em- 
peror of Japan, and began hia reigu in the year 341 
of the Christian era, succeeding to Ncna [queen 
Anne], a princess who gc^verned with great felicity. 

There had been a revolution in that empire about 
twenty-six years before which made some breaches in 
the hereditary line ; and Regoge, successor to Nena, 
although of the royal family, was a distant relation. 

There were two violent parties in the empire 
which began in the time of theu revolution aboire 
mentioned, and at the death of the empress Nona 
were in the highest degree of animosity, each charg- 
ing the other with a design of introducing new gods 
and changing the civil constitution. The* names of 
these two parties were Husiges and Yortes [Whigs 
and Tories] . The latter were those whom Nena 
the late empr'ss most favoured toward the end of 
her reign, and by whose advice she governed. 

The llusige faction, enraged at their loss of power, 
made private application to Regoge during the life 
of the empress ; which prevailed so far, that upon 
her death the new einpcn»r wholly disgraced the 
Yortes, and employed only the Husiges in all his 
alfairs. The Japanese author highly blames his im- 
perial majesty’s proceeding in this affair, because it 
was allowed on all hands that he hkd thou a happy 
opportunity of reconciling parties for ever by a nuS- 
dei*a*iijg scheme. But he on the contrary began his 
reign by openly disgracing the jiriiicipal and most 
popular Yortes, some of which had been chiefly 
instrumental in raising him Vo the throhe. By this 
mistaken step he occasioned a rebellion, which, al- 
though it were soon quelled by some very surprising 
turns of fortune, yet the fear, whether ^eal or pre- 
tended, of new attempts, engaged him in such im- 
mense charges, that instead of clearing any part oT 
that prodigious debt left on his kingdom by the 
former war, might have been done by ^ny 

tolerable managem9ht in twelve years of the most 
profound peace, he left his empire loaded witli a vast 
addition to the old incumbrance. 

This prince before he srccecded to the empire of 
Japan was king of Tedsu [Hanover], a dominion 
seated on the continent, to the west side of Japan. 
Tedsu was the place of his biwh, and more beloved 
by him 4han his now empire ; for there he spent 
some months almost every year, and thither was 
supposed to have conveyed groat sums of money 
saved out of his imperial revenues. 

There were two maritime towns of great import- 
ance bordering upon Tedsu [Bremen and Lubec]: 
of these he purchased a litigated title, and to support 
it was forced not only to intrench deeply on his Ja- 
panese revenues, but to engage in alliances [the 
quadruple alliance] very dangerous to the Japanese 
empire. 

Japan was at that time ^ limited inon..rchy, which * 
some authors are of opinio:^ was introduced th“re 
by a detachment from the numerous army of Bren- 
niis, who ravaged a great part cf Asia ; and those of 
them who flxed in Japan left behind them that k?ind 
of military institution which the northern people in 
ensuing ages carried through most partJ of Europe ; 
the generals becoming kings, the great officers a 
senate of nobles, with a representative from ever} 


centenary of private soldiers { and in tlie assent of 
the majority in these two bodies, confirmed by the 
general, the legislature consisted. 

1 need not further exjslaiii a rantteS* so universally 
known, but return to subject. 

' The Husige faction, by a gross piece of negligence 
in the Yortes, had so far insinuated themselves and 
their opinions into the favour of Regoge before ne 
came to the empire, that this ])i’ince firmly believed 
them to be his only true friends and tbe others his 
mortal enemies.'^ this opinion he governed all 
the actions of his reign. « 

The emperor died suddenly in his journey to 
Tedsu, where according to liis usual custom he was 
going to pass the summer. 

This prince during his whole reigu continued an 
absolute st^'anger to the language, the manners, the 
law^ and the religion of Japan, and passing his 
whole time among old mistresses or a few pi'i\ adoes, 
left the whole management of the empire in the 
hands of a minister, uppu the condition of being made 
easy in his personal revenues and the ninnagenient 
of 2 )artics in the senate. His last minister [Wal- 
pole], who go\erned in the most arbitrary manner 
for several years, ho was thought to hate more than 
he (lid any other person in Japan, except his only 
so^, tlie heir to the empire. The dislike he bore to 
the former was because the nynister, under pretence 
that he could not govern the senate without dispos- 
ing of emplo}meiit8 ansong tho% would not suller 
his master to oblige one single person, but disposed 
of all to his own relations and dependents. But us 
to that c;ontiniied and \irulent hatred he boro to the 
prince his son, from the beginning of Ids reign to his 
death, the lustoriau has not accounted for it further 
than by various conjectures which do nut deserve to 
be related. 

The minister above mentioned was of a family 
not contemptible, had been early a senator, and from 
his youth a mortal enemy to the Yortes. He had 
been formerly disgraced in the senate fur some frauds 
in the management of a public trust [bribes]. He 
was perfectly skilledsby lung practice in the senato- 
rial forms, and dexterous in the [mrcliasing of votes 
from those wdio could find their accounts better in 
complying with his measures than they could pro- 
bably lose by any tax that might be charged on the 
kingdom. He seemed to fail in point of policy by 
(^ot concealing his gettings, never scrupling openly 
to laly out vast sums of nioiiey in paintings, build- 
ings, and purchasing estates, when it was known 
that, upon his first coming into business upon tlie 
death of the empress Nena, his fortune was but in- 
considerable. He had tlie most boldness and tlie 
least magnanimity that ever any mortal was endued 
with. By enriching his relations, friends, and de- 
pendents, in a most exorbitant manner, lie was weak , 
enough to imagine that he had provided support 
against an evil daj’. He had the best among all faNc 
appearances of courage, which was a most uiilimiti^d 
assurance, whereby he would swagger the boldest 
man into a dread of his power, but had not the 
smallest portion of magnanimity, {y-owinj^ jealous 
and disgracing every man wMo^vas known to bear 
the least civility' to those he disliked. lie had some 
small smattering in books, but no manner of polite- 
ness, nor ill his whole life was ever known to advance 
any one person upon the score of wit, learning, or 
abilities for business. The whole system of his 
ministry was corruption, and he never gave bribe 
or pension without frankly telling the receivers what 
he expected from them and tlireatcning them to put 

* TliToughout the rdKH of George 1. the W higs were io ofliuo 
anti \)0\ver. * 
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an end to his bounty if they failed to comply in ^Tvery : Whether the' empire of Japan were - in so low & 


circumstance. 

A fe\V months before the emperor's death th6rc 
was a design, r^iicerted between some en^iii'ciit p6r-* 
sons of both parties whom the despexute state of thio 
empire had united to accuse the ministec atUhe 
meeting of a ne'vt^-chosen j^nate', which was their to 
assemble, according to thn laws, of that ^mpkevah^l 
it was believed tiiat vast expense he.miiftt be, at 
in ^loosipK m. assembly propef for hia purpose, added 
to the low^ state of the treasdljrthetincreaaing. num- 
ber of pensionefsVthe grtht'idwbontent of the pecmle, 
and the .personal hatred, Of the emperor, would if 
well laid'op^n in the senafe be of weight enough to- 
sink thcr^ministcr when, it should ap^etUr to hie very 
pensioners and breatuxes that ha could not stipply 
tjlicm much iohgeft . 

’ While this scheme was in agitation an ac(g)imt 
cnmd pf the emperor’s death, and the prince his son 
[George II.] with universal joy mounted the throne 
of Japan. ^ ' 

The new emperor had 'always lived a private life 
during the reign of his father, who in his annual ah** 
Bence never trusted him more than once with the 
reins of goyernment, whiijh he held fio evenly, that 
he became too popular to he cotiiidcd in any more. 
He was thought not unfavourable to the Ynrtev^t 
least not altogether to approve the virulence where- 
with his father proceeded against tlie^, and therefore 
immediately upon kia succession the principal per- 
sons of that denomination came in several bodies 
to kiss the hem of his garment, whomjie received 
with great ‘courtesy, and some of tbem ^vilh particular 
marks of distinction. 

The prince during the reign of his father, having 
ot been trusted With any public charge, employed 
is leisure in learning the language, the religion, the 
customs and disphsitiou of the Japanese ; wherein 
he received ‘great information, among others, from 
Nomtuc,^ master of his finanees and president of 
the senate, who secretly hated Lelop-Aw the minis- 
ter, and likewise from llamiieh fsir^Thomas llan- 
rncr], a most eminent senator, A^ho, despairing to do 
any good with the fallier, had with great industry, 
skill, and decency, used his endeavours to instil good 
principles into the young prince. 

Upon the news of the former empetor's death u 
grand council was summoned of coi^rso, where little j 
passed besides directing the ceremony of proclaiiuinjH 
the successor. But iu some days after, the new cth- 
peror hanng consulted with those persons in whom 
he could chiefly confldc, and maturely considered in 
his own mind the pre8ent<state of his affairs as well 
as the disposition of his people, convoked another 
assembly of his council, wherein, after some time 
spent in general business suitable to the present 
emergency, he directed Lelop-Aw to give him in as 
sliort terms as he conveniently could an account of 
the nation’s debta, of his management in the senate 
and his negotiations with foreign courts, which tliat 
minister having delivered according to his usual 
manner, with much assurance and little satisfaction, 
the empevjr de^cd to be fully satisfied in the follow- 
ing particulars ; — A 

Whether ,the vast expensTv of choonng such mem- | 
hers into the senate as would be content to do the 
public businett werijl absolutely necessary f 

Whether those members thus chosen in vould 
cross and impede the necessary course of afluirs, 
unless they were supplied with great sums of money 
and continued pensions 1 

AVhethpr the same corraption and peryerseucss 
were to be expected from the noblest „ 

• Stir Speuccr Cumplan, siwaker of iho lioiise of i*ominous. 


condition that the imperial envoys at foreign courts 
must' be forcei to purchase alliances, or prevent a 
War, by immense beiges given to tSfie minister^ of all 
the neighbouring princes t 

. Why the debts of the empire were so prodigiously 
advanced in a pgace' of' twelve yomrs at home and 
abroad 1 

* Whether theYorles we/ennivcrsally enemies to the 
reli^on and laws of the Empire and to the imperial 
family, now reigning f 

Whether those persons whose revenues consist in 
land's do not give 'surer pledges of fidelity to the 
public, and are more interested in the welfare of the 
empire, than others whose fortunes consist only in 
money 1 

And because Lclop-Aw for several years past had 
engrossed tha whole administration, the emperor sig- 
nified that from him alone he expected an answer. 

This minister, who' had sagacity enough to culti- 
vate an interest in the young prince’s family during 
the lato emperor’s life, received early intelligence 
from one of his emissaries of what W'as intended at 
tlie council, and had suificicnttiinc .to frame as plau- 
sible an answer as his cause and conduct would allow. 
However, having desired a few minutes to put his 
thoughts iu order, h& delivered them ii\ the following 
manner: — 

“ Sir, — Upon tliis short unexpected warning to 
answer your imperial majesty’s queries, I should be 
wholly at a loss in your majesty's august presence, 
and that of this most noble assembly, if I were armed 
with a weaker defence than my own loyalty and in- 
tegrity and the, prosperous success of my endca- 
vpurs. 

“ It is well known that the death of the empress 
Nena happened in a most miraculous Juncture, and 
that if she had lived two. months longer your illus- 
tnouB''family»wOul<l have been deprived of your right 
and we should have seeh an usurper on your throne, 
who would have wholly changed the constitution of 
this empire, both civil and sacred ; and iilthough that 
empress died "in a must opportune season, yet the 
peaceable entrance of your majesty's father was 
cfiected by a continual series of miracles. The truth 
of fliis appears by that unnatural rebellion which the 
Yortes raised , without the leas^^^fflU vocation in the 
fii-st year of the late emperor’s rcigh, which may bo 
siitficieiit to convince your majesty that cVery soul of 
that denommatiuu was, is, and will be for ever, a 
favourer of^ the- prctendci^ a mortal enemy to yotur 
illustriouBi^Iainily, and an introducer of new gods into 
the empirel Upon thi^foundation was built the whole 
conduct of* 9 ur afiairs; and sinc^ q gredt majority. ' 
of the kingdom was at that time rejckoned to favour 
th'c Yortes faction, who in the rbgdlar course of elec- 
tions must certainly have been chosen members of 
the senate then to be convoked, it was necessary by 
the force of money to influpnbe elections in such’ a 
manner that your majesty’s iathcr might haVc' a suf- 
ficient number to weigh down the scale on his side, 
and thereby carry ^ those measures which cpuld 
only secure him and his family in the possession- of 
the empire. . To support this original plan t came * 
[ nto the 6Grvicl|^ but the members of the. senate 
knowing themselves every 'day more necessary, upoli 
the choosing of a 'new* 'senate 1 found the charges 
to increase, and that after they were chosjsn they in- 
sisted upon an increase of their pensions, because 
they well knew that tdfea 'work could not bd'Carried 
on without them, and 1 was more general in my 
donatives because^ 1 thought it was mure' for tlie 
honour of the crown that every vote diodld pass 
without a divikioli^aud that when a debate wss pro- 
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posra,' imhould immediately quashed* by putting 
the question. ' ^ * 

“Sir, the date of the^presen^^ienaie is expired^ 
and your imjfcrial majesty" is n'oV tq^ccmvoke a nettf 
one,' which I confess will bq somewhat more expen- 
sive than the last, because thq Yovtea from }’’Out 
favourable reraption iiave begun to resume a spirit 
whereof the eouhtry had some intelligence ; and wo 
know the ’ majqritv of , the people, withont pr^er 
management, would be Btjd in tliat^ fatal interest. 
Hqwbycr, ,r dare undertake, 'with tlie ebatge only of 
four hundred thousand sprangs [about a million 
BterlingJ, to fetum as gr.at a majority of senators 
of the true stamp as your m^esty can desire. As tO 
the suins of money paid in mreign courts, I hope in 
some years' to ease the nation of them, when wo 
and our neighbours come to a good understanding. 
However, I will be bold- to say they are cheaper than 
a war where your ipajoSty is to be a, principal. 

“Tlie pensions indeed to senators and other per- 
sons must needs increase from the restiveness of 
some and scrupulous nature of others, and the new 
members, who are unpractised, must have better en- 
oouragemeut: however. 1 dare undertake to bring 
the eventual charge within eight hundred thousands 
sprangs. But to make this easy there shall be new 
funds raised, of which 1 have several schemes ready, 
without taxing bread or 6csh, which shall be reserved 
to more pressing occasions. 

“ Your majesty knows it is the laudable custom 
of all eastern princes to leave the whole inana^ment 
of affairs, both civil and niLiitary, to their viziers. 

“The. appointments for your family and private 
purse shall exceed those of your predecessors ; you 
shall be at no trouble further than to appear some- 
times in council, and leave the rest to me ; you shalP 
hear no clamour or complaints; your senate shall 
upon occasion declare you the best of princes, the 
father of your country, the arbiter of Asia,,tlie de- 
fender of the oppressed, and the delight of mankind. 

“ Sir, hear not those who ^yoqld most falsely, im- 
piously, and maliciously insinuate that your govcin-/| 
incnt can he carried on without that wholesome 
necessary expedient of sharing the public reveripc 
with your faithful deserving senators.^ This I know 
my enemies are pleased to call bribery and corruption. 
Be it so : but 1 i; /"’"jl^that without this bribery and cor- 
ruption the wheels ot government will not turn, or at 
least will be apt to take fri'e like other wheels unless 
they be grfeased at proper tipics. If an angel from 
heaven should descend ta gqvcjm this empire' upon 
any other scheme than what our > enemies- call cor- 
ruptipn, he must ret dm from whence h# came and 
leave the work, undone. ^ 

“ Sir, Itr is well knowp we kfe tradl^^g nation, 
and consequently cannot thrive in a bargain whorq 
nothings is to be gained. The poor electors who run 
from their ' shops - or the plough for the Isorviee of 
their country, are they not to*be considered for their 
labour and. their loyalty t The candidates who with 
the hazard of their persons, the loss of their cha- 
racters, and the ruin of their fortunes, are preferred 
to tjie senate in a country wher^ they are strangers 
. before the very lords' of the soil, are thqy not to be 
rewarded for their zeal to your majesty’s service, and 
qualifiedT to live in your ir;'tropo‘lliga8 bdeomes the 
.^lustre of their stations 1 • 

“ Sir, If I have given great numbers of the most 
profitable employments among my own relations and 
nearest allies, it was notout qf any partiality, but be- 
cause 1 know them best and can best depend upon 
them. 1 have been at the pains to jnoulcl and cul- 
tivate their opinions. Abler heads might probably 
hav'e been found, bat they would pot be equally 
voL I. ‘ . 


und^ iny direction., A huutrman who has the ab- 
sqlure command, of his* dogs' will hunt more effec- 
tirally than with a better pack, ta whose maimer and 
cry be is a; singer. ^ ^ . 

6ir, .upon the whole, I will a{)peal to all those 
;;who bestkqew your royar father, Whether that blessed 
'monarch had ever one’anxjous Ihot^t for the publiC| 
or disappointihent, p> uneasiness, qr want of money 
.for' all his bcc&siops during' the 'time of my adminje- 
trathml And how l^appy the pqople confessed theni- 
scl^s to be nnder euch asking I.leavje to their own« 
numerona addresses, wldeh all poliffcians will allow 
to be the mO|t’m&Ui^q^pro^f howanypatloq dtands 
affected to their soVerete." ' . . 

Lel6p-Aw having ehrlcd his speech and' struck hia 
forplmi^ thrice against tlie table, us the custonr is^in, 
Japan, sat doivu with great complacency of mind * 
and ^uch applause of his adherents, as might -be 
observed by their^ countenances and their whispers. 
But tlie em^oror’s i^ehaviour wiis remarkable,' for 
during the whole harangue ^ appeared equally at- 
tentive and uneasy. After a iKort patlse hi8,m£^e8ty 
commanded that some odier counsellor should de- 
liver iiisthoughts, eithor to confirm or object against 
whdt had beqn spoken; by Lclop-Aw. 


SHORT s ON 

' KISIIOP BURNET’S HISTORY. 


Tuts author is in most parlicidars tho worst quail- ‘ 
liod for an Mstorian that ever I mbt with. Uis 
sijlc is n>ugh, full'^of improprieties^ in expressions 
often biMdeh, and often sucli as are used by tho 
meanest people. He discovers a great scarmty of 
words and phrases, by repeating the same several w' 
hundred times for want of capacity* to. vary them. 
His obscBvations arc mean and trite, and very often 
false. His Secret History is generally made up of 
coffee-house scandals, or at best from reports at the 
third, fourth, c** fifth hand. The account of tho 
pretender’s birth woidd only become an old woman 
in a chimney-corner. His vanity runs intolerably 
through the whole book, affecting to have been of 
consequence at nineteen years old, and while he was 
a little Scotch parson of 40/. a-year. He was a gen- 
tleman bom, and in the time of his youth and vigour 
^evf in an old maiden daughter of a Scotch earl to 
him.* His characters are miserably wrought, 
in many things mistaken, and all of them detracting, 
except of those who were, friends to the presbyte- 
rians. That early love of liberty he boa.sts of is ab- 
solutely false, for the first* book that I believe ho 
ever published is an entire treatise in favour of pas- 
sive obedience and absolute power, so that his reficc- 
tions on the clergy for asserting and then changing , 
those principles come very improperly from him. 

He is the most partial of all writers that ever pre- 
tended BO much to impartiality, and yet I who knew 
him well am convinced that ho is as impartial as he 
could possibly find in liis heart ; I am sure more 
than I ever expected from him, partjpularly in his 
accounts of the papist and fanatfc plots. This work 
may more prepay be cayed a History of Scotland 
during the Author’s Time, with some Digressions 
relating to England, rather than deserve the title he 
gives iL for I believe two-thirds or it rMate only to 
that begipu'iy nation and thcir'insignificant branglcs 
and factions. What he succeeds best in is in giving 
extracts of arguments and debates in council or par- 
liament. Nothing recommends his book but the 
recency of the facts he mentions, most of them being 
Lady Margarit Kennedy, daughter tu the earl of Casiili*. 

2 a 
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ftiil in memory, especially the story of the Kevolntion, 
'wiiich however is not so well told as mi{^ht be ej- 
ected from one who affects to have had so const- 
crable a shajvt in it. After all, he was a man of 
generosity and good-nature, and very communica- 
tive ; but in his ten last years was absolutely party- 
mad, and fancied he saw popery under every bush. 
He has told me many passages not mentioned in 
his history, and many that are, hut with several 
circumstances suppressed or altered. He never gives 
n good character without one essential point, that 
the person was tender to dissenters, and thought 
many things in the church ought to be amended. 

Shotting vp for a moueim^ down for a meusim, 

clapt up, and some other words and phrases ho uses 
many hundred times. 

Cut out for a court; n pardoning planet ; clapt up; 
left in the lurch ; the mob ; outed ; a great hetmly ; 
went roundly to work : all these phrases, used by the 
vulgar, show him to have kept mean or illiterate 
company in his youth, , 


EXTRACTS FROM 

SWIFT’S REMARKS 

ON 'liURNET’S HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES;'* 

FOLIO fc-DlTION, 1724 . 

Frefack, p. 3, Jiltrnet ‘‘Indeed the peevishness, 
tho ill-iiaturc, aiidT the ambuion of many clergymen 
has sharpened my spirits perhaps too much against 
them— so I warn my readers to take all that I say 
on those heads with some grains of allowance.'*-^ 
Su^L “ 1 will take his warning** 

F. 11. Burnet “ Colonel Titus assured me that 
he had it from king Charles I.'s own mouth, that he 
was well assured liis brother, prince Henry, was 
poisoned by the earl of Somerset’s means.’*— 

“ Titus was the greatest rogue in England.** 

P. IS, Burnet “ Cowry’s conspiracy against 

king James was confirmed to me by my father.” 

Sw^- ** And yet !Melville makes iio\hiiig of it.” 

F. 20. Burnet “ Charles 'l. had such an un- 
gracious way of bestowing favours that the manner 
of bestowing was almost as mortifying as the favour 
was obliging.*’— NwiyV. » Not worth knowing.** 

P. 23. Burnet » This person (Mr.'Stewart), who 
was only aprhatc gentleman, bewme so consider- 
able that he was raised by several ilcgrees to lie 
made earl of Tracjuair, and lord -treasurer of Scotland, 
and was in great favour; but suffered afterwards 
such a reverse of fortune that I saw him so low that 
be wanted bread ; and iUwas generally believed that 
he died of hunger.**— “A strange death! 
Perhaps it was want of meat !” 

P. 26. Bimiet. “ How careful lord Balmorinoch’s 
father was to preserve the petition and the papers 
relating to that trial, of which, says he, I never saw 
any copy besides, and which I have now by me, and 
which indeed is a very noble piece, full o£ curious 
matter.” — Swift, “ Puppy !’* 

P. 28. Buniet ** The earl of Argyle was a more 
solemn (»ort oi? man, grave and sober, and free of all 
scandalous vices/ —Nici//. ** As a man is free of a 
corporation he means.” v , 

P . 29. Burnet, ” The lord Wharton and the lord 
Howard of Escrirk undertook to deliver some of 
these ; which they did, and were clapt up upon it.” 
Si^, ” What dignity of expression !” 

F. 30, Burnet, “ King Charles I. was now in 
great straits— his treasure was exhausted— his sub- 
jects highly irritated — his ministry frightened, being 
exposed to tlic anger and justice of p^liament. He 


loved high and rough methods ; but had neither the 
■kill to conduct them nor the height of genius to 
manage them.”— ** Not one good quality 
named.** 

F. 31. Burnet ** The queen of Charles 1. was a 
woman of great vivacity of conversation, and loved 
all her life long to be m intrigues of all sorts,**’^ 
Susifi, “ Not of love, I hope,** 

P. 34. BumeU “ Dickison, Blair, Rutherford, 
BaHy, Cant, and other« popular preachers in Scot- 
land, affected great sublimities in devotion. They 
poured themselves out in their prayers with a loud 
voice and often with many tears. The]^ had but an 
ordinary proportion of learning among them ; some- 
what of Hebrew and very little Greek. ' Books of 
controversy with the papists, but above all with 
the Arminians, was the height of their study.*'— 
Swift, ** Great nonsense ! Rutherford was half fool, 
halfmaa.”* , 

P. 40. Burnet, speaking of the bad effects of the 
marquis of Montrose's expedition and defeat, says, 

It alienated the Scots much from the king ; it ex- 
alted ail that were enemies to peace ; and there 
seemed to be some colour for all those aspersions 
that they had cast on the king, as' if he had been in 
a correspondence with the Irish rebels when the 
worst tribe had been thus employed by him.” — 
Swft “ Lord Clarendon differs from all this.” 

F. 41. Burnet ** The earl of Essex told me that 
he had taken all the pains he could to inquire into 
the origin of the Irish massacre ; but could never 
sec any reason to believe that the king had any ac- 
cession to it.” — Swift “ And who but a beast ever 
believed itt” 

P. 42. Bunvst Arguing with the Scots con- 
•cerning the propriety of the king’s death, he ob- 
serves that Drummond said, “ That Cromwell had 
plainly the better of them at their own weapons.” — 
Swift, “ And Burnet thought as Cromwell did.” 

F. 46. Barnet ” F^rfax was much distracted in 
his mind, and changed purposes often every day.” — 
Swift, ” Fairfax had hardly common sense.” 

P. 49. Burnet, ” I will not enter further into the 
military paft ; for 1 remember an advice of marshal 
Schomherg, never to meddle in the relation of mili- 
tary matters. His observation was, * Some affected 
to relate those affairs in all the te|7Ds of war, in 
which they committed great tliat exposed 

them to the scorn of all commanders, who must 
despise relations that pretend to exactness when 
there ,>vcre blunders in every part of tliem.* ” — Sicift, 
** Very fpolish advice ; for soldiers cannot write.” 

P. 50. Bumet, ” Laud’s defence of himself when 
in the Tower is a vcyy mean performance. In most 
particulars he excuses himself by this,— that he was 
but one of many who cither in council, star-chamber, 
or high commission, voted illegal things. Now 
though this was true, yet a chief minister, and one 
in high favour, determines the rest so much that 
they arc little better than machines acted by him. 
On other occasions he saysj ‘ the thing was proved 
but by one witness.* Now how strong soever this 
defence may be in law, it is of no force in appeal to 
the world ; for if a thing is true it is no matter how 
full or defective the pro^ is.** — Swift. ” All this is 
full of malice and iU Judgment.” 

F. 50. Burnet, spegHibg of the Basilicon, ** sup- 
posed to be written by Ubarles L” — Swift. ** I think it 
is a poor treatise, and that the king did not write it/* 

•F. 51. Burnet. ** Upon the king's death the 
Scots proclaimed his son king, and sent over sir 
George AVinran, that married my great aunt, to 
treat with him while he was in the isle of Jersey.**' 
— Steift, ** Was that the reason why he waa sentt'* ' 
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P. 63. BumeU ** King Charles II., when in Scot- 
land* wrought himself into as grave a deportment as 
he could. He heard many prayers and sermons, 
some of great lengtli. I remember, in^ne fast-day, 
there were six sermons preached without intermis- 
sion. I was there myself, and not a little weary of 
so tedious a service.^ ** Burnet was not 
then eight years old.’* 

F. 61. Bumety speaking of the period of the 
usurpation in Scotland — “cCromwell built three*cita- 
dels, Leith, Ayr, and Inverness, besides many little 
forts. There was good justice done, and vice was 
suppressed and punished ; so that\vc always reckon 
those eight years of usurpation a time of gi'cat peace 
and prosperity.** — Swift, “ No doubt you do.’* 

P. 63. Bumety speaking of the Scotch preachers 
in the time of the civil w'ars, says, “ The crowds 
were far beyond the capacity of their churches or 
the reach of their voices.” — “ And the 
preaching beyond the capacity of the crowd — I 
believe the church had as much capacity as the 
minister.” 

P. 64. Bumet. “ The resolutions sent up by one 
Sharpe, who had been long in England, and was an 
active and an eager man.” — Swift, ” Afterwards a 
bishop, and murdered.” 

P. 66. Bumet, “ Thus Cromwell had all the 
king's party in a net; he let them dance in at plea- 
sure and upon occasions clapt them up for a short 
time.” — Swift. ** A pox of hia chips,** 

P. fi7. Burnety spewing of the Restoration — ** Of 
all this, Monk had both llie praise and the reward ; 
for I have been told a very small share of it belonged 
to him.” — Swift. “ Malice.” 

P. 126, Bumety speaking of the dxocution of the 
manpiis of Argyle ; — Swift, ** He wau the greatest 
villain of his age,” 

P.127. Bumet. ** The proceeding against War- 
riston yynB soon despatched,” — Stvift, ” Warrislon 
■was an abominable dog.** 

P. 134. Bumety of bishop Leightoun's character, 
” The grace and gravity of his pronunciation was 
such, that few heard him without a very sensible 
emotion — his style, however, was rather too fine.” — 
Stflift. “ A fault that Burnet is not guilty of.” 

P. 140. Buntt., ” Leightoun did not stand much 
upon it. He did not think orders given without 
bishops were iiull^a.xd void. He thoufjht the forms 
of government were not settled by such positive 
laws as were unalterable, but only by apostolical 
practices which, as he thmeghty authorised episco- 
pacy, as the best form ; yet he did not think it ne- 
cessary to the being of a church, but he thought that 
every church might make sue! rules of ordinations 
as llicy pleased.” — Swift. ” Here’s a specimen of 
style ! — think ! — thought ! — thought ! — think 
thought !** 

P. 164. Bumety speaking of a proclamation for 
shutting up 200 churches in one day ! — “ 8harpe 
said to myself he knew notliing of it ; yet he was 
glad it was done without his having any share 
in it, for by it he was furnished with somewhat in 
which he was no way concerned, upon which 
he might cast all the blame of all that followed ; yet 
this was suitable enough to a maxim that he and all 
that sort of people set up — that the execution of the 
laws was that by which all iTOvemments maintained 
their strength, as well as their honour.** — Steift, 
** Dunce ! Can there be a better maxim 1” 

P. 163. Bumet. “John Goodwin and Milton 
did also escape all censure, to the surprise of all 
people.” — Shvift. “ He censures even mercy.** 

Ibid. Burnet, “ Milton was not excepted out of 
the Act of Indemnity ; and afterwards he came^out 


of his concealment and lived rnany years, much visit- 
ed by all strangers and much admired by all at 
home for the poems he writ, though he was then 
blind ; chiefly that of * Paradise J^tost,* in which 
there is a nobleness both of contjivaiicc and execu- 
tion, that, though he affected to write in blank verse, 
without rhyme, and made many new and rough 
words, yet it was esteemed the beauti fullest and 
pcrfectcst poem that ever was writ, at least in our 
language.** — Swift. “ A mistake ! — for^it is in Eng~ 
lish.** 

P. 164. Bumet. “ The great share that sir Henry 
Vane had in the attainder of the earl of Strafford, 
and in the whole turn of affairs to the total change 
of government, but above all the great opinion that 
was had of his parts and capacity to embroil matters 
agiiui, made the court think it necessary to put him 
out of the way.** — Steift. “ A malicious turn ! — Vane 
was a dangerous enthusiastic beast.'* 

Ibid. Burnet. “ When sir Henry Vane saw hia 
death was designed, he composed himself to It with 
a resolution that surprised all 'U’lio knew how little 
of that was natural to him. Some insttinces of this 
were very extraordinary, though they cannot be 
mentioned with deemey,** — Swift. “ His lady co#i- 
ceivedhy him the night before his execution.” 

P. 180. Bumety spoiikiiig of the dissenters in 
Charles 11. *s time looking a new liturgy, con- 
tinues, “ But all this was overthrown by Baxter, 
who Tvas a man of gipat piety^aniJ, if he had not 
meddled in too many things, would have been 
esteemed one of tha learned men of the age. Ho 
w'rit near tioo hundred books. **^ Swift, “ Very sad 
ones indeed I” 

P. 1 80. Bumr.fy speaking of the great fines raised 
on the church ill applied, prorceds, “ If the half 
had been applied to the buying of tithes or glebes 
foi small vicarages, here a foundation had been laid 
for a great and elfcctiwl reformation.” — Swift. “ Ho 
judges here right, in my opinion.” 

Ibid. Bumety continuing the same subject, 
“The men of merit and services were loaded with 
many livings and mt^iy dignities.' With this acces- 
sion of wealth there broke in upon the church a 
gieat deal of luxury and high living, on the pretence 
of hospitality, whilst others made purchases and left 
great estates, most of wdiich we have seen melt 
away.” — Swift. “ An uncharitable aggravation, a 
^base innuendo,*' 

P. 189. Bumet. “ Potriek was a great preacher 
and wrote well on the Scriptures. He wtis a labor- 
ious man in his function, of great strictness of life, 
hut a little too severe against those who diifered from 
him ; but that was where he thought their doctrines 
struck at the fundamentals of religion. He be- 
came afterwards more moderate.” — Swift. “ Yes, 
for he turned a rank AVhig.” 

P. 190. Bumet, “Archbishop Tenison was a * 
very learnci^niaii, endowed schools, set up a public 
library,” &c., &c. — Sicift. “The dullest good-for- 
nothi% man I ever knew.** 

P. 191. Bumety condemning the bad style of 
preaching before Tillotson, Llo)d, aj^d Stillingfleet, 
says, “ Their discourses were long and hBavy; all 
was pyebaldy full of many sayings of difierent lan- 
guages.” — Swift, “A noble epithet! How came 
Bumet not to learn this style 1 He surely neglected 
his own talents.** 

P. %93. Bumety speaking of the first formation 
of Uve Royal Society, “ Many physicians and other 
ingenious men went into a .society for natural 
philosophy, but he who laboured most was Robert 
Boyle, the earl of Cork’s youngest son, ■who was 
looked upon by all who knew him as a very perfect 
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pattern. He was a Tery devout Christian, humble 
and modest almost to a fault ; of a most spotless and 
exemplary life in all respects. He was highly 
charitable, andcwas a mortified and self-denied man 
that delighted in nothing so much as in doing good. 
He neglected his person, despised the world, and 
lived abstracted from all pleasures, designs, and in- 
toTest.”— “ And yet Boyle was a very silly 
writer." 

P. 195, Bumet. “ Peter Walsh, who was the 
honestest and Icarnedest man 1 ever knew among 
the Popish clergy, often told me there was nothing 
which the whole Popish party feared more than an 
union of those of the church of England with the 
Presbyterians. The papists had but two maxims, 
from which they never departed. The one was to 
divide us, and the other, to keep themselves united." 

« Rogue!!!" 

P. 202. Burnet, “The queen-mother *nad 
brought over from France one Mrs. Stewart, a great 
heautg.** — Swift, “ A pretty phrase this !" 

P. 20.3. Burnet, " One of the first things that 
was done this session of parliament (1603), was the 
execution of my unfortunate uncle Warriatorti. lie 
was so disordered, both in body and mind, that it 
was a reproach to government to proceed against 
him. He was brought before the parliament to hear 
what he had to say wh;|r his exec'utioii should not be 
awarded. He spoke long, but in a disordered and 
broken strain, which his enen^ies faneieil had been 
put on to create pity. He was sentenced to die. 
His deportment was unequal, os might be expected 
from a man in his condition ; yet when the day of 
execution came he was very serene ; he was cheer- 
ful and seemed fully satisfied with his death. He 
road a speech twice over on the scaffold, that to my 
knowledge he composed himself, in which he justi- 
fied all the proceedings in the covenant, and asserted 
his own sincerity ; but condemned his joining with 
Cromwell and the sectaries ; though even in that his 
intentions had been sincere for the good of his 
country, and the security of religion. Lord Lau- 
derdale had lived in great frientlship with him ; but 
he saw the king was so set against him, that he, 
who at all times took more care of himself than of 
his friends, would not in so critical a time seem to 
favour a man whom the ]>re8bytcrian8 had set up as 
a sort of an idol amongst them, and on whom they 
did depend more than on any other' man alive.” — 
Swift, ** Pray, was this Warriston hanged or be- 
headed t A very lit uncle for such a bishop !” 

P. 220. Burnet, “ Pensionary l)e AVitt had the 
notion of a commonwealth from the (Wrecks and 
Romans, and from thence 'he came to fancy that an 
army commanded by officers of their ouni country 
was both more in their own power and would serve 
^them with the more zeal, since they themselves had 
such an interest in their success.” — Swift, “He 
ought to have judged the contrar) .” ^ 

P. 225. Burnet^ speaking of the slight rebellion 
in the west, 1666, says, “The rest of therebe.^I'^Vere 
favoured by the darkness of the night, and the king’s 
troops were nc^t in case to pursue them, for they 
were a poJor, liarmlestT company of men become mad 
with oppression.” — Swift, “ A fair historian 1” 

P. 238. Burnet, “ Sir*John Cunningham was 
not only an eminent lawyer, but was, above all, a 
man of eminent probity and of a sweet temper, and 
indeed one of the piousest men of the naUod.” — 
Swift, “ Pray is that Scotch 1” 

IP. 242. Bumet, “ When the peace of Breda was 
concluded, the king writ to the Scottish council and 
communicated that to them, and with that signified 
that it was his pleasure that the army should be 


disbanded.”— “Here are four thata in one 
line.” 

P. 243. J^urfiet. “Sir Robert Murray, appre- 
hensive thatt episcopacy was to be pulled down, 
' wrote a long and sorrowful letter to Sheldon, and 
upon that Sheldon wrote a very long one to sir 
Robert, which 1 read, and found more temperate 
than I could have expected from him.”— 

“ Sheldon was a very great and excellent man.” 

P,^45. Burnet, “ Th» countess of Dysart was a 
woman of great beauty, but of far greater parts ; she 
had studied, not only divinity and history, but 
mathematies and philosopl^. She was violent in 
everything she set about — a violent friend, but much 
more violent enemy. When Lauderdale was pri- 
soner after Worcester fight, she made him believe 
he was in great danger of his life, and that she saved 
it by her intrigues with Cromwell.” — Swift, “ Crom- 
well hail gallantries with her.” 

P. 253. Burnet, speaking of Sheldon's remon- 
strating with the king about his mistresses, adds, 
“ From that day Sheldon could never recover the 
king’s confidence.” — Swift, “ Sheldon refused the 
sacrament to the king, for living in adultery,” 

P. 257. Burnet, “'fhus lord Clarendon fell under 
the common fate of groat ministers, whose employ- 
ment exposes them to envy, and draws upon them 
the indignation of all who are disappointed in their 
pretensions.'* — Swift, “ Stupid moralist I” 

P. 258. Burnet, speaking of the earl of Rochester, 
second son of the lord Clarendon: “He was thought 
the smoothest man in the court ; and during all the 
disputes concerning his father, he made liis court so 
dexterously that no resentments ever appeared on 
that head. He is a man of far greater parts than his 
brother (who in resentment of his father’s ill-treat- 
ment always opposed the court), has a very good pent 
but speaks not gracefully.” — Swift, “ Pray, was this 
pen of gold or silver f' 

Ibid, Bunfet, “ In conversation I had with 
the king in his closet, I was struck to hear a prince 
of his course of life so much disgusted at the ambi- 
tion and covetousness of the clergy. He said, if the 
clergy bad done their part, it would have been an 
easy matter to run down the nonconformists. He 
told me, he had a chaplain that was a very honest 
man, but a very great blockhead, to whom he had 
given a living in Suffolk that waaftfil of that sort of 
people. He had gone about among them from 
house to house, though he could not imagine what 
he could say to them, for lys said he was a very silly 
fellow, but that he * believed his nonsense suited 
theirs,’ for he had brought them all to church, and 
in reward for his diligence he had given him a bi- 
shopric in Ireland.” — Swift, “ Bishop Wolley, of 
Clonfert.” 

P. 259. Burnet, “ If the sectaries were humble 
and modest, and would tell what would satisfy them, 
there might be some colour for granting them some 
concessions.” — Swift. “ 1 think so too.” 

P. 263. Burnet, speaking of the king's attachment 
to Nell Gwyn, says, “And yet after all he never 
treated her wdth the decenciet of a mistress.” — Swift. 
“ Pray, what decencies are these 1” 

Ibid. Burnet, “The king had another mistress, 
who was maciagcd by lord^Shaftesbury, who was the 
daughter of a clergyman (one Roberts), in whom 
her first education had 'so deep a root, that though 
she fell into many scandalous disorders, with very 
dismal adventures in them all, yet a principle of re- 
ligion was 8a,deeply laid in her, that though it did 
not restrain her, yet it kept alive in her such a con- 
stant horror of sin that she was never easy in an ill 
course of life, and died with great sense of her for- 
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Iher conduct. 1 was often with her the last three 
months of her life.”— ** Was she handsome 
then 1” 

P, 2tf5. Burnet, “ Sedley had a more copious 
wit and sudden than tliat which furnished a per- 
petual run of discourse ; but he was not so correct 
as lord Dorset, nor so sparkling as lord Rochester.” 
— Nioi/li. “No better a critic in wit than in stjle." 

P, 266. Burnet, “ Lord Robart’s, aflerwarda^earl 
of Radnor, who succeeded the duke of Ormond in 
his government of Ireland, was a morose man, be- 
lieved to be sincerely just and as wise as a cynical 
humour could allow hirii to be.” — Swift, “ How 
does that hinder wisdom 1” 

P. 273. Burnet, “Charles II. confessed himself a 
papist to the prince of Orange ; and the prince told 
me he never spoke of this to any other person till 
after his death," — Swift, “What! after his own 
death r • 

P. 2S8. Burnet, “ The Episcopal party thought I 
intended to make myself popular at their cost ; so 
they began that strain of fury and calumny that has 
pursued me ever since from that sort of people ," — 
Swift. “ A civil term for all who are Episcopal !** 

P. 298. Burnet. “In compiling the memoirs of the 
duke of Hamilton, I found there materials for a 
very large history. I writ it with great sincerity 
and concealed none of tlieir errors. I did indeed 
conceal several things that related to the king. I 
left out some passages that were in his letters, in 
some of which was too much weakness.” — Swift. 

“ These letters if they had been published could not 
have given a worse character of him.” 

P. 300. Burnet^ speaking of the , Scotch clergy re- 
fusing to be made bishops, says, “ They had an yi 
opinion of the court, and could not bo brought to 
leave their retirement.” — Swift, “ For that reason 
they should have accepted bishoprics.” 

P. 303, Burnet. “ Madame (Charlc* II,*s sister) 
had an intrigue with another person whom 1 knew 
well, the count of Treville. W’hen she was in her 
last agonies, she said * Adieu, Treville!’ He was so 
struck with this accident that it had a good effect on 
him ; for he went and lived many years amongst tb'* 
Fathers of the* Oratory, and became both a very 
learned and devout man. He came afterwards out 
into the worlCi*. ^.I^saw him often. He was a man 
of a verj' sweet temper, only a little too formal for a 
Frenchman ; but he was very sincere. He was a 
Jansciiist. He hated the Jesuits, and had a very 
mean opinion of the king,' which appeared in all the 
instances in which it was safe for him to show it.” 
— Swift, * Pretty jumping periods !” 

P. 304. Burnet, “ When a ’foreign minister asked 
the king’s leave to treat with Lockhart in his master’s 
name, the king consented, but with this severe re- 
liectioD, that he believed he would be true to any- 
body but himself.” — Swift, “ Does he mean, Lock- 
hart would not be true to Lockhart 1” 

P. 306, Burnet, “ The earl of Shaftesbury was 
chief man who advised the king to shut up tlie ex- 
chequer.”— “ Clifford had the merit of it.” 

P. 321. Burnet, “As soon as king William was 
brought into the command of the armies, he told me 
he spoke to De Witt, and desired to live in an entire.? 
conddence with him. His answer was cold, so he 
saw he could not depend uj^on him. When he told 
me this, he added, he certainly was one of the great- 
est men of the age, and he believed he served his 
country faithfully.” — Swift, “ And yet, for all this, 
the prince contrived that be should beTQurdered.” 

P. 322. Burnet, “ In this famous campaign of 
Louis XIV. against the Dutch (1672), there was so 
little heart or Judgment shown in the management 


of that run of success, that when that year is properly 
sot out, it will appear to be one of the least glorious 
of his life.” — Swift, “ A metaphor only fit for a 
gamester.” 

P. 328. Burnet, “ Prince Waldeck was their chief 
general, a man of great compass and a true judgment, 
equally able in the cabinet and in the camp. But 
he was always unsuccessful, because lie was never 
furnished according to tlie schemes he had laid down. 
’L'hc opinion that armies had of him asito unfortunate 
general made him really so ; for soldiers cannot have 
much heart, when they have not an entire coniidence 
in him that has the chief command.” — Swift, “ When 
he speaks of his great compass, 1 suppose he means 
he was very fat.’* 

P. 329. Burnet, “ It seems the French made no 
great account of their prisoners, for they released 
25,000 Dutch for 50,000 cro vvns.” — Steift, “ W hat ! 
ten shillings a piece 1 By much too dear for a Dutch- 
man.** 

P. 337. Burnet, “ This year (1672) the king de- 
clared a new mistress, and made her duchess of 
Portsmouth. She had been maid of honour to 
madanic, the king’s sister, and had conic over wdth 
her to Dover, where the king had expressed such a 
regard for her that the duke of Buckingliani, who 
hated the duchess of Cleveland, intended to put her 
on the king," — Steift, “ Su^ly he means the con- 
trary.” 

P. 341. Burnet, “iSuke of lAuderdale called on 
me all of a sudden, and put mein mind of the project 
1 had laid before him of putting all the ousted iiiiiiis* 
ters by couples into parishes, that instead of wander- 
ing about the country to hold coineiiticles, they 
might be stationary, and may have lialf a bein’flce.” 
•-‘Swift. “A pretty jScotch project! instead of feed- 
ing you starve one hundred," 

P. 370. Burnet, “ I was ever of Nazanzien’s opi- 
nion, who never wished to see any more synods of 
the clergy.” Swift, “Dog!” 

P. 372. Burnet, speaking of an insurrection in 
Scotland, says, “ The king said he was afraid I was 
too busy, and wisheSl me to be more quiet.” — Swift. 

“ The king knew him right.” 

Ibid. Burfut. “ 1 preached in many of the churcliCB 
in Loudon, and was so well received, that it was 
probable 1 might be accepted of in any way that de- 
pended on a pofpular election," — Swift, “ Very much 
'to his honour!* 

P. 373. Burnet, “This violent and groundless 
prosecution lasted some months; and during tliis 
time I said to some that duke Lauderdale had gone 
BO far in opening some wicked designs to me, that I 
perceived he could not be satisfied unless I was un- 
done ; so I told what was mentioned before of the 
discourses that passed between him and me.” — Swift, 
“ A Scotch dog !” < 

P. 378, Burnet, “ I will henceforth leave the ac- 
count of our affairs beyond sea wholly to Temple’s 
lette^, in which they are very truly and fully set 
forth.*”— “Sir William Temple was a man 
of sense and virtue, to which Burnet was a stranger.” 

F. 380. Burnet, speaking of hi^ being pressed, 
before parliament, to reveal what passed between 
him and the duke of La«dcrda1e in private; and the 
parliament, in case of refusal, threatening him ; he 
says, “Upon this 1 yielded, and gave an account of 
wW I formerly mentioned.” — Swift, “ Treacher- 
ous villain!” 

F. 382. Burnet, ** Sir Harbottle Grimston had 
always a great tenderness for dissenters, though still 
in the communion of the church.” — Swift, “ Bur- 
net's test of /dl virtues.” 

Ibid. Burnet. “ Lady Grimston was the humblest. 
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the devoutest, and bebt tempered person I eyexkneio 
of that sort** {chmch. oi England). — Swift, “Ah! 
rogue !’* 

P. 392. Jitrmt, “ Sancroft, dean of Si. Paul’s, 
was raised to the see of Canterbury. He was a man 
of solemn deportment, had a sullen gravity in his 
looks, and was considerably learned. He had put 
on a monastic strictness, and lived abstracted from 
company. These things, together with his living 
unmarried ttiid his being fixed in the old maxims of 
high loyalty, and a superstitious valuing of little 
things, made the court conclude that he was a man 
who might be entirely gained to serve all their ends, or 
at least that he would beau unaotive speculative man, 
and give them little opposition in anything they 
might attempt, when they had more promising op- 
portunities.’* — Swift, “ False and detracting.** 

P. 406. Burnet, ** In this battle between the 
prince of Orange (afterwards king ’William) and the 
duke of Orleans, some regiments of marines, on 
whom the prince depended, did basely run away ; 
yet the other bodies fought so well that he lust not 
much, except the honour of the day,'* — Swift, “What 
he was pretty well used to.” 

P. 413. Jiurtutt, “Upon the examination of Mit- 
chell before the privy-council for the intended assas- 
sination of archbishop Sharpe, it btdng first propaaed 
to cut off the prisoner'^ right hand and then his left; 
lord Rothes, who was a pleasant man, said, “ Then 
how shall he wipt his b — ^I5h1* This is not very 
decent to he mentioned in such a work if it were not 
iieeessary.’*— “ As decent as a thousand other 
passages ; so he might have spared his apology.” 

P. 414. Burnett in the last article of the above 
trial, observes, “ That the judge, who hated Sharpe, 
08 he went up to the bench, p^psing by the prisoner, 
whispered him — * Confess nothing, except you are 
sure of your limbs as well as your life.’ ’’ — Swift, “ O 
rare judge I” 

P, 416. Burnet, speaking of the execution of the 
above Mitchell for the attempt against Sharpe, sa^s, 
“ Yet the duke of Lauderdale hud a chaplain 
(Hickes), afterwards dean of Worcester, who j)ub- 
lished a false and partial relation of this matter in 
order to the justifying it.”— -Sici/if. “ He was a learn- 
ed and a pious man.” 

P, 425, Burnet, “ Titus Oates had gotten to be a 
chaplain in one of the king’s ships, from which he 
was dismissed upon complaint of s^mc unnatural* 
practices.” — Swift. “ Only s y.” 

P. 441. Bnrfiet, “ On the impeachment of lord 
Banby, Maynard, an ancient and eminent lawyer, 
explained the words of the statute, 25 Edward HI., 
that the courts of law could not proceed but upon 
one of the crimes there enumerated, but the par- 
liament had still a power, by the clause in that act, 
to declare what was treason.”— “ Yes, by a 
new act, but not by a retrospect there ; for May- 
nard was a knave and a fooh hit his law.** 

P. 4o5. Burnet, “ The bill of exclusion certainly 
disinherited the next heir, which the king and par- 
liament might ^o as well as any private man might 
disinherit his next l\eir.” — Swift. “ This is not al- 
wayatrue ; yet it was certainly in the power of the 
king and parliament to exclude the next heir.” 

P. 459. Bumet, “ For a great while I thought the 
limitations proposed in the exclusion bill was the 
wisest and best method.” — Swift. “ It was the wisest 
because it would be less opposed, and the king 
would consent to it— otherwise an exclusion would 
have doiu better.” 

Bums^ apeaking of the party-writings for and 
against M presbyters and churchmep, continues, 
“ The chief manager of all these angry writings was 


one sir Roger PEstrange, a man who had lived in 
all the late times, and was furnished with many pas- 
sages, and an unexhausted copiousness in writing,” 
— Swift, “ A superficial meddling coxcomb.” 

P. 483. Bumet, “I laid open the cruelties of 
the church of Rome in queen Mary’s time, which 
were not then known; and I aggravated, though 
v&ry truly, the danger of falling under the power of 
thavreligion.’’* — S%oift, VA bull!” 

Ibid. Burnet, “ Sprat had studied a polite style 
much ; but there was little strength in it. He had 
the beginnings of learning laid well in him ; but he 
has allowed himself, in a bourse of some years, in 
much sloth and too many liberties.” — Swift, “ ’V’ery 
false.” 

P. 509. Bumet, speaking of the grand Juries in 
the latter end of king Charles’s reign returning ipno- 
ramus so frequently on bills of indictment, states, 
that in defence ‘of those ignoramm juries it was 
said “ That by the express words of their oath they 
were bound to make true presentments of what 
should appear tnie to them ; and therefore if they 
did not believe the evidence they could not find a 
bill, though sworn to. A book was writ to support 
this, in which both law and reason were brought to 
confirm it.” — Swift, “ This book was written by 
lord Somers.” 

P. 525. Bumet, “ Home was convicted on the 
credit of one evidence. Applications ’tis true were 
made to the duke of York for saving his life ; but he 
was not born under a pardoning planet** — Sheift, 
“ Silly fop I” 

Bumet, speaking of the surrender of the charters 
in 1682 — “ It wf^s said that those who were in tlie 
gpvernment incorporations, and had their charters 
and seals trusted to their keeping, wore not the pro- 
prietors nor masters of those rights. They could 
not distinguish those corporations nor part with any 
of their priitilcgcs. Others said, ‘that whatever 
might be objected to the reason and equity of the 
thing, yet when the seal of a corporation was put to 
any deed such a deed was good in law.* This mat- 
ter goes beyond my skill in law to determine.” — 
“ What does he think of the surrender of 
charters, abbc}s, &c., &c. 1” 

P. 528. Bumet, “ The nonconformists were now 
persecuted with much eageriici^. ^<I'liis was visibly 
set on by the papists ; and it was wisely done by 
them ; for they knew how much tlie nonconformists 
were set agamst them,** — Swift. “ Not so much as 
they are against the churefi.” 

P. 536. Bumet, “ The truth is juries became at 
that time the shame of the nation as well as a re- 
proach to religion ; lor they were packed and pre- 
pared to bring in verdicts as they were directed, and 
not as matters appeared in the evidence,** — Swift, 
“So they arc now,” 

P. 643. Bumet, on Rumbold's proposal to shoot 
the king at Hodsdon in his way to Newmarket, 
^Ids, “ The conspirators then ran into much wished 
talk about the means of executing it — ^but notliing 
was fixed upon ; all was hut talk,** — Swift, “ All 
plots begin with talk.” 

P. 548. Bumet, At the time of lord Russell’s 
Qplot — “Baillie being asked by the king whether 
they had any design againAit his person t ho frankly 
said not ; but being asked whether he had any con- 
sultation with lords or other persons about an in- 
surrection in Scotland, Baillie faltered at this, tor 
his conscience restrained him from lying,** — l^ft. 
“ The author and his ccusms could not lie, but they 
could plot,** 

P. 553. Bumet, speaking of lord Essex’s suicide 
(1683), “ His man, thinking he stayed longer than 
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ordinary In his closet, looked through the keyhole, 
and saw him lying dead." — “He cut his 
throat with a razor on the close-etool."* 

P 656. Btimet* “ On lord Russell's trial Finch 
summed up the evidence against him, but showed 
more of a vicious eloquence in turning matters 
against the prisoner than law." — Stnjft. “Pinch 
was afterwards earl of Aylesford, An arrant r — I !** 
F. 568. Humet. “ All people were apprehensive 
of very black designs whe:\ they saw Jefferies xaade 
chief-justice of the king's bench, who was so scandal- 
ously vicious and was drunk every day ; besides, he 
had a drunkenness of fu^ in his temper that looked 
like enthusiasm. He did not consider the decencies 
of his post ; nor did he seem so much as to affect to 
seem impartial, as became a judge, but ran out upon 
all occasions into declamations that did not become 
the bar, much less the bench. He was not learned 
in his profession either ; and his ^eloquence, though 
viciously copious, was neither correct nor agreeable." 
— Stet/if. “ Somewhat like Burnet's eloquence." 

P. 672, humet, on Algernon Sydney's trial, ob- 
serves, “ That Finch aggravated the matter of the 
book, as a proof of his intentions : fur he said, 
Scribere estagere** — Snoift “ And yet king George 
made him ea-1 of Aylesford." 

Ibid. Burnet, ** When Sydney charged the she- 
riffs who brought him the execution-warrant with 
having packed the jury, one of the sheriffs wept. 
He told it to a person from whom Tillotson had it, 
who told it to me." — “Abominable authority I" 
P. 677. Burnet. “ So that it was plain that after 
all the story wl ich they had made of the Rye-house 
plot, it had gone no further, and that a company of 
seditious and inconsiderable pcrso.is were framing 
among themselves some treasonable schemes that 
were never likely to come to anything." — Swift, 
“ Cursed partiality !" 

P. 679. Burnet. “The king (Charles II.) had 
ublishcd a story all about Uie court as a reason for 
is severity against Armstrong, that he had been 
sent over by Cromwell to murder him beyond sea ; 
and upon Armstrong's conviction, though the king 
promised he would not reveal it during his life, yet 
now looking upon him as dead in law he was free 
from that promise." — Swift. “If the king had a 
mind to lie, he would have waited till Armstrong 
was hanged." 

P. 585. Burnet. “ Finding the difficulty of dis- 
covering anything, and in confidence, I saved myself 
out of these difficulties by saying to all my friends 
that I would not be involved in any such confidence ; 
for as long as 1 thought our circumstances were 
such that resistance was not lawful, I thought the 
concealing any design in order to it wu likewise 
unlawful." — Swift. “Jesuitical!" 

P. 686. Burnet, “Baillie suffered several hard- 
ships and fines for being supposed to be in the Rye- 
house-plot ; yet during this he seemed so composed, 
and even so cheerful, that his behaviour looked like 
the revival of the spirit of the noblest Greeks and 
Romans."— “ Take notice he was our cousm." 

P. 687. Burnet, speaking of Baillie's execution, 
gays “ The only excuse there was ever pretended for 
this infamous prosecution was that they were sure 
he was guilty, and that the whole secret of the ne- 
gotiation between the two kingdoms was trusted to 
him ; and since he would not discover it, all methods 
might be taken to destroy him." — Swift* “ Case of 
the bishop of Rochester." 

• The death of £s»ex vros the subject of m&ch discussion at 
the time, and of severe prosecution against Messrs. Speke and 

Brndden, for eneouraging a report that he had been murdered 
in Vrison 


P. 588. Burnet, “Lord Perth wanting to see 
Leightoun, I wrote so earnestly to him that he came 
to London ; and on his coming up, 'was amazed to 
see a man of seventy ycai's of age look so well and 
fresh as if time seemed to stand still with him ; and 
yet the next day both speech and sei^se left him, 
and he continued panting about twelve hours, and 
then died without pang or convulsion."— 

“ Burnet killed him by bringing him up to London." 

P. 589. Burnet. “There were two remarkable 
circumstances in Leightoun's death. I7e used ollen 
to say that if he were to choose a place to die in it 
should be an inn, it looking like a pilgrim’s going 
home, to whom this world was all an inn, and who 
was weary of the noise and confusion of it. He 
added that the officious tenderness of his friends was 
an entanglement to a dying man, and that the un- 
concerned attendance of those that could be procured 
in Such a place would give less disturbance. He had 
his wish." — Swift. “ Canting puppy !" 

P. 590. Burnet, “ Stearne, archbishop of York, 
died this year (1684) in the 86th year of his age. H e 
was a sour, ill-tempered man, and minded chiefiy to 
enrich his family." — Swift, “And yet he was 
thought to be the author of the Whole Duty of Man." 

P. 696. Burnet, “ Being appointed to preach the 
sermon on tlie Gunpowder-plot ( 1684) at the Rolls- 
chftpel, I took for my text ‘ Save mo from the lion's 
mouth ; thou hast heard me from the horns of tho 
unicorn.* I made no reflections in my thoughts on 
the lion and unicorn as being th«? two supporters of 
the king's escutcheon, for 1 ever hated all points of 
that sort as a profanation of Scriptures." — Swift* 

“ 1 doubt tJiat." 

Burnet, speaking of the suspicion of Charles II. 
being poisoned — “ Needham called twice to have the 
stomach opened, butetlie surgeons seemed not to 
hear him ; and when he moved it a second time, os 
he told me, heard Lower say to one that stood next 
him * Needham will undo us calling thus to have 
the stomach opened, for he may sec they will not 
do it.* They were diverted to look to somewhat 
else ; and when they returned to> look upon the sto- 
mach it was carried away, so that it was never 
viewed. Le Fevre, a French physician, told me ho 
saw a blackness in the shoulder, upon which he 
made an incision and saw it was all mortified. 
Short, another physician, who was a papist but after 
a form of his own, did very much suspect foul deal- 
ing, and he hau talked more freely of it than any of 
the protestants durst do at that time." — Sw^t, “ A 
physician told me, who had it from Short himself, 
that he believed him to be poisoned." 

F. 696. Burnet, consluding the character of 
Charles II. — “ His person and temper, his vices as 
well as his fortunes, resemble the character that we 
have given us of Tiberius so much that it were easy 
to draw the parallel between them. Tiberius's* 
banishment and his coming afterwards to reign 
makes the comparison in that respect pretty near— 
his bating of business and love of pleasures — his 
raising of favourites and trusting them entirely, and 
then his putting them down and hating them exces- 
sively — his art of covering deqp desl^s, particularly 
of revenge, with an appearance of softness, brings 
them so near a likenessAhat I did not wonder much 
to observe the resemblance of their faces and per- 
sons. At Rome I saw one of the last statues made 
for Tiberius after he had lost his teeth ; but bating 
the alteration which that made, it was so like king 
Charles that prince Borghese and signior Dominica, 
to whom it belonged, did agree with me in thinking 
that it looked like a statue made for hi|n." — Swift* 
** He was certainly a very bad prince, but not to the 
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degree described in this character, which is poorly 
drawn, and mingled with malice very unworthy an 
historian : the style is likewise abominable, as is the 
whole history observations trite and vulgar.” 

P. G51. Burnet, ” Goodeiiough, who had been 
under-sheriff of London when Cornish was sheriff, 
offered to swear against Cornish, and also said that 
Itunisey had not discovered all he knew. So Rum- 
Bcy to save himself and Goodenough swore against 
Cornish ; aiid he was seized on, tried, and executed 
ill a week.* — Swift, “ Goodenough afterwards 
went to Ireland, practised the law, and died there.” 

P. 654. Burnet, ** The archbishop of Armagh 
(1685) had continued lord-chancellor of Ireland, 
and was in all respects so complaisant, to the court 
that even his religion became suspected.” — Swift, 
•* False I” 

Ibid. Burnet, ** And yet this archbishop was not 
thought thorough-paced; — so sir Charles PMer, 
who was a zealous promoter of everything the king 
proposed, and was a man of ready wit, and being 
poor was thought a person' tit to be made a tool of, 
was declared lord-chancellor of Ireland,” — Swift, 
** False and scandalous.” 

P, 669. Burnet, ” Solicitor-general Finch had 
boon continued in his employment only to lay the 
load of this judgment upon him (the prosecution of 
lord de la Merc). lie was presently after tunted 
out, and Powis succeeded him, w'ho was a compliant, 
^ung, aspiring lawyer .” — ^eifU ** Sir Thomas 
Powis — good dull lawyer.” 

P. 672. Burnet, ” Intimations were everywhere 
given that the king would not have the dissenters or 
their meetings disturbed. Some of them began to 
grow insolent upon this show of ftiyour,**— Swift, 

The whole body of them grew insolent, and com- 
plying to the king.” 

P. 675. Burnet, “ Sancroft lay silent at Lambeth. 
He seemed zealous against popery in private dis- 
course ; but he was of such a timorous temper, and 
so set OH the eiiriching his nephew, that he showed no 
sort of courage.” — Swift, ” False as he’.l.” 

P. 08 1 . Bimiet, “The cpis(;ppal clergy were in 
many places so sunk in sloth and ignorance tliat 
they were not capable of conducting their zeal ; but 
the presbyterians, though smarting under great se- 
verities, expressed on all occasions their unconquer- 
able aversion to popery.” — Swift. “Partial dog!” 

P. 600. Burnet, speaking of king ’William’s cha- 
racter, says “ He had no vice hut oi« sort, in which ^ 
he was very cautious and secret,** — Stoift. “ It was 
of two sorts — male and female — in the former he 
was neither cautious nor secret.” 

P. 691. Burnet, “ In kl conversation with the 
prince of Orange at the Hague (1686), when I told 
him iny opinion of toleration, he said * that mms all 
he would ever attempt to bring us to, for quieting 
' our contentions at home.* ” — Sieift, “ So it seems 
the prince even then thought of being king.” 

P, 692. Burnet, “ The advice I gave the princess 
of Orange when queen of England was to endeavour 
to get the power of king to the prince for life ; for 
this would lay the greatest obligation on him possi- 
ble, and k.y tbe%undation for a perfect union be- 
tween them, which hod of late been a little em- 
broiled.” — Swift, “On adbount of Mrs. Villiers, 
now lady Orkney ; but he proved a d -- — -rf husband 
for all that,*' 

P. 693. Burnet, “ Penn, the quaker, was a (calk- 
ing vain man, who had been long in the king’s 
favour, he being the vice-admiral's son.” — S/w^t, 
•* He spoke very agreeably and with much spirit.” 

P. 695. Burnet, “ Cartwright was promoted to 
Chest8r«^ He was a man of good capasityi and had 


made some progress in learning. He was ambitious 
and servile, cruel and boisterous ; and by the great 
liberties he .allowed himself, he fell under much 
scandal of the worst sort." — Swift, “ Only s y.” 

P. 697. Burnet, “ In all nations the privileges of 
colleges and universities are esteemed such sacred 
things that few will venture to disturb tliem.” — 
Swift, “Yet in king George's reign Oxford was in- 
sulted with tv^ops, for no manner of cause but their 
steadiness to tlie church. « 

P. 701. Burnet, speaking of king James's proceed- 
ings against the universities, and that several of the 
clergj' wrote over to the pririce of Orange* to engage 
in their quarrel, adds — “'When that was communi- 
cated to me I was still of opinion that this was an 
act of despotic and arbitrary power ; yet I did not 
think it struck at the whole, so that it was not in 
my opinion a lawful case of resistance.”— 

“ He was a* better Tory than I if he spoke as he 
thought.” 

Ibid. Burnet. “ The main difference between the 
Presbyterians and the Independents was, that tlie 
former seemed reconcilable to the church ; Jor they 
loved Episcopal ordination and liturgy, but the In- 
dependents were for a commonwealth.” — Swift, 
“ A damnable lie ! ” 

P. 702. Burnet. “ So the most considerable 
amongst them (the dissenters) resolved not to stand 
at too great a distance from the court, nor provoke 
the king too far so as to give him cause to think they 
were irreconcilable to him, lest they should provoke 
him to take up matters at any time with the church- 
party.” — Swift. “ Another piece of diseimulation,** 

Burnet, “ The king’s choice of Palmer, earl of 
Castlcmain, wasdiable to great exceptions ; for as he 
was believed to be a Jesuit, he was certainly as hot 
and eager in all high notions as any of them could 
be. The Romans were amazed when they heard 
he was to be the person. His misfortunes were so 
eminent and 'public thi^ they who take their mea- 
sures much from astrology, and from the charactei-s 
they think are fixed on men, thought it strange to 
see such a negotiation put into the hands of so un- 
lucky a man.®' — Swift, “ This man was the duchess 
^ Cleveland's husband.” 

P.710. Burnet, “The restless spirit of some of 
that religion (popery), and of tlieir jlergy in par- 
ticular, showed that they could wot be quiet till they 
were masters. ” — Swift. “All sects are of that spirit.” 

P. 720. Burnet, When king James memorialised 
the States to deliver up Byrnct, he sajs, “ I argued 
that, being now naturalised in Holland, my allegi- 
ance was during my stay in those parts transferred 
from his majesty to th^ States.” — Swift, “ Civilians 
deny that ; but I agree with him.*' 

P. 727. Burnet. “I now come to the year 1088, 
which proved mcmor^le, and produced an extraor- 
dinary unheard’Of revolution.” — Stoift. “ The devil’s 
in that! Sure all Europe iheard of it.” 

P. 740. Burnet. “ But, after all, the soldiers 
were had Englishmen, and toorse Christians ; jet 
the court of James 11. found tliem too good Pro- 
testants to trust much to them.” — Swift, “ Special 
doctrine!” 

P. 752. Burnet, doubting of the legitimacy of the 
pretender a^d describing the queen's manner of 
lying-in, says, “ all this jvHile the queen lay in bed ; 
and in order to the wanning one side of it, a warm- 
ing-pan was brought, but it was not opened that it 
might be seen whether there was any fire in it.” — 
SwiB, “ This the ladies say is very foolish.” 

P. 762. Bvmet, “ The earl of SImwsbury seemed 
to be a man of great probity, and to have a high 
sense of Swift, •* Quite the contrary/' 
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P. 763. BumcU ** Riissell told me that on his re- 
turn to England from Holland he communicated his 
design (relative to the revolution) to lord Lumiey, 
who was a late convert from popery and had stood 
out very firmly all this reign. He was a man who 
had his interest much to heart, and he resolved to 
embark deep in this design." — Swift, “ He was a 
knave and a coward." 

Ibid. hurmU “ But the man in whose hands the 
conduct of the whole d^ign was chiefiy deposited, 
by the prince’s own order, was Mr. Sydney, brother 
to the ca*-! of Leicester, and Mr. Algernon Sjdney. 
He was a graceful ma^ and had lived long in the 
court, where he had some adventures that became 
very public. He was a man of sweet an<l caressing 
temper.'* — iStt’j/if. " An idle, drunken, ignorant 
rake, without sense, truth, or honour." 

P. 7G4. BurtieL "But because My. Sjdney was 
lazy, and the business required lan active man, who 
could run about and write over full and long ac- 
counts, I reeoinincuded a kinsman of my own, John- 
.stou, ^vhoni I had formed and knew to be both 
faithful and diligent.*’ — Suift. " An arrant Scotch 
rogue.’* 

P. 7f'5. BtmicL “ Lord Churchill (afterwards 
duke of Mtirlborongli) was a man of a noble and 
graceful appearance, bred np in the court with no 
literature; but ho had a solid and clear understand- 
ing, with a constant presence of mind. He knew 
the arts of living in a coiiit better than any man in 
it. He earesHed all people ailli a soft and obliging 
dopoi-tmcnt, and was always ready to do good offices. 
He had no lortuiie to set up on. This put him on 
all the methods of acquiring one, and that went so 
far into him that ho did not shake it otl' w'heii he 
was in a much higher elexation; nor w'crc his^x- 
penscs suited enough to his posts ; but when allow- 
ances are miulo for that, it must he acknowledged 
that he is one of tlie greatest riioii the age has pro- 
duced."— A composition of perfidiousness 
and avarice.*’ 

ibid, liurnet, still speaking of lord Church- 
ill : “ he was very doubtful of the piy tended birth ; 
so he resohed when the prince should come over 
to go to him, but to betray no post nor ahy- 
thing more than withdrawing himself with such 
officers as hftcould trust with such a secret." — Swift. 
** What could he more to a mortal enemy T" 

P.772. Burntt. "The king of P>ance Ihoughjl 
himself tied by no peace, but that when he suspecteil 
his neighbours were iiiicmling to make war up^n 
him he might, upon such a suspicion, begin a war 
upon his part." — Swift. " The common maxim of 
princes." * 

P. 782. Bunut. " The morning the prince of 
Orange embarked for England he took God to wit- 
ness that he WTiit to that country with no other in- 
tentions but those he had set out in his declaration." 
•^Swft. Then he was perjured ; for he designed 
to get the crown, which he denied in the declaration." 

P. 783. Burnet. After describing the storm which 
put back the prince of Orange’s fleet, he observes, 
" in France and Eugland they triumphed, believing 
it to be a miracle / we on the contrary looked upon 
it as a mark of God’s great care to be delivered out 
of so great a storm.”— “ Then jtill it mu3t De 
a miracle.** o 

P. 786. Burnet. " When matters were coming to 
a crisis at the Revolution an order was sent to the 
bishop of Winchester to put the president of Mag- 
dalen College again into possession, but when the 
court heard the prince’s fleet was Uown back the 
order was countermanded." — Sfeift. " The bishop of 
Winchester assured me otherwise.** 


Ibid. Burnet. " And now the court thought it ne- 
cessary, as an after-game^ to oiler some satisfaction 
on the point of the legitimacy of the prince of 
Wales.’* — Swift. "And this was tie proper time." 

P. 786. " The princess Anne was not present at 
the queen's delivery ; she excused herself thinking 
she was breeding, and all motion was forbidden her ; 
but none believed this to be the true reason.^ — 
Swift. " I have reason to believe this to be true of 
the princess Anne." ,, 

P, 790. Burnet. " The prince of Orange's army 
staid a week at Exeter before any of the gentlemen 
of the county came in to us. Every day some person 
of condition came to us from other parts. The first 
were the lord Colchester, the eldest son of the earl 
of Powis, and the lord Wharton." — Swft. " Famous 
for his cowardice in the rebellion." 

P. 791. Burnet. " Soon after that prince George, 
the duke of Ormond, and the lord Drumlanerick, 
the duke of Queensherry's eldest son, left king 
James and came over to the prince." — "Yet 
how has he been rewarded for this?" 

P. 792, Burnet. " In a little while a small army 
wna formed about the princess Anne, who chose to 
be commanded by the bishop of Lonilon, of which 
he too easily accepted.** — Swft. "And why should 
l^e not?" 

Ibid. Burnet. “A foolisl^ ballad was made about 
this time treating the papists, and chiefly the Irish, 
in a very ridiculous oanuer, wjuch hod a burthen, 
said to be Irish words, ’ Lero, Lero, Lillibulcro,' 

I that made an impression on the army that cannot 
well be imagined by those who saw it not.*’ — Swift. 
"They are not Irish words, but better than Scotch.** 

P. 796. Burnet^ speaking of king James*8 ffrat 
attempt to lea\e the kingdom, sa}s, "With this liis 
reign ended ; for it%'as a plain desertion of his peo- 
ple, and exposing the nation to the pillage of an 
army which he had ordered the earl of Foersham 
to disband." — Swft. "An abominable assertion, 
and false consequences." 

P. 797. Burnet. "The incident of the king’s 
being retaken at '^'aversham gave rise to tbe party 
of Jacobites, for if he had got clear away he would 
not have had a party left; all would have agreed it 
was a desertion, and therefore the nation was free 
and at liberty to secure itself ; but what followed 
upon this gave them a colour to say, ‘he was forced 
away, and driven out.* " — Swift. " So he most cer- 
tainly was, both now and afterwards." 

P. 798. Burnet. " Jefferies, finding the king w-as 
gone, saw what reason he had to look to himself, 
and apprehending that he was now exposed to the 
rage of the people whofti he had provoked with a 
particular brutality, he hod disguised himself to 
make his escape, but he fell into the hands of some 
who knew him, and was insulted by them with as 
much scorn and rudeness as they could invent. After 
many hours tossing him about he was carried to the 
lord mayor, wdiom they charged to commit him to ,, 
the Tower, which the lord Lucas had then seized 
and in it had declared for the prince. The lord- 
mayor was so struck with the ti^ror of this rude 
populace and with the clisgftice of a mSh who had 
made all people tremble before him that he fell into 
fits upon it, of which lie died soon after." — Swift. 

" When Jefferies was committed to the Tower he 
took to drinking strong liquors, which he occasion- 
alljr did when in power, but now increased his habit 
most inordinately, with a view to put an end to his 
life, which it soon did," 

P. 799. Burnet. " When I had the first account 
of king James's flight I was affected with this dismal 
reverse of the fortune of a great prince more than 
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I think fit to expresa.”-^»SW^. “ Or than I will be- 
lieve.” 

P. 800. Bumet, speaking of the dilemma the 

rincp of Orang5’ was in about the king, upon his 

ding brought from Fcversham, says It was thought 
necessary to stick to the point of the king's desert- 
ingb his people, and not to give up that by entering 
into any treaty with him .” — SwifU “ Base and yU- 
lanous. ” 

P. 803. BuMiet* “ Now that the prince was come 
all the bodies about the town came to welcome him. 
The bishops came the next day (the archbishop of 
Canterbury excepted). The clergy* of London came 
next. The city and a great many other bodies came 
likewise, and expressed a great deal of jcy for the 
deliverance wrought fur them by the prince's means. 
Old Bcijeant Maynard came with the men of the 
law. I'ie was then near ninety, and yet he said^hc 
liveliest thing that was heard of on that occasion. 
The prince took notice of his great age, and said 
‘that he had outlived all the men of the law of his 
time : ' he nnsw erod * he had like to have outlived 
the law itself if his highness had not come over.* '* 
— Swift, “ Maynard was an old rogue for all that.” 

P. 805. Jiurfiett speaking of the first'etfeefs of the 
Revolution upon the presbyterians in Scotland, says 
” They broke in upon the episcopal clergy witli 
great violence and mush cruelty; they tore their 
gowns and drove them from their churches and 
houses.” — Swift, ” B'o rcwurif them for which king 
William abolished episcopacy.” 

Ibid. Bnmet, ” The episcopal party in Scotland 
saAv themselves under a great cloud, so they resolved 
all to adhere to the earl of Dundee, who had served 
some years in Holland, and was a man of good 
parts and some valuable virtuesi^^bnt w'as proud and 
ambitious, and hud taken a violent hatred to the 
whole presbyterian party.” — Swift, “He was the 
best man in Scotland.” 

P, 807. Bumet, “ Those who were employed by 
Tyrcoiinel to decfti>e the prince made an application 
to sir William Temple, who had a lofig and esta- 
blished credit with him.” — Swifts “A lie of a Scot; 
for sir William Temple to my knowledge did not 
know Tyrcoiincl.” 

P. 811. Bumetf speaking of the various opinions 
then iigitatod relative to the settlement of the slate — 
“ Some were of u])inion that king James had hy his 
ill administratiori of tlie government Vjirought him- 
self into an incapacity of holding the exercise uf the 
sovereign authority any more in his own hand ; 
but as in the case of lunatics^ the right still remained 
ill him, only the guardianship, or the exercise of it 
WHS to be lodged with a prinve-regent ; so that the 
right of sovereignty should be owned to remain still 
in the king, and that the exercise of it should be 
vested ill the prince of Orange, as prince-regent.” — 
Swift, “ A regency certainly was by much the best 
expedient.” 

I bill. Bumet, “ The third party was made up of 
those who thought there was an original contract 
between the king and the people of England, by 
which the {tings were hound to defend their people 
and govern them according to law ; in lieu of which 
the people were bound to obt^y and serve the king.” 
•^Swift, “ I am of this party, and yet I would have 
been for a regency.” 

P. 813. Bumet* “ This scheme of a regency fvas 
both more illegal and more uneafe than the method 
they proposed. The law of Knglaiid had settled the 
point of the subject's security in obeying the king in 
possession by the statute of Henry VII. So every 
man knew he was safe under a king, and so would 
net w4k leal and courage; but aH such as Bhoi^ld act 


under a prince-regent^ created by this convention, 
were upon a bottom that had not the necessary forms 
of law for it.” — Swift, “ There is something in this 
argument.” 

P. 816. Bumet, “ It was proposed that the birth 
of the pretended prince might be examined into, 
and I was ordered to gather together all the pre- 
sumptive proofs that were formerly mentioned : it is 
true tbese did not amount to a full and legal proof ; 
yet they seemed to be siSch violent presumptions 
that when they were all laid together they were 
more convincing than plain and dowurightaevidence, 
for that was liable to the sifipicioii of subornation, 
whereas the other seemed to carry on them very 
convincing characters of truth and conformity.” — ■ 
Swift, “Well said, bishop,” 

F. 817. Bumet, “ Some people thought it would 
be a good security for the nation to {jptve a dormant 
title to the crown Ite as it were neglected, to oblige 
our princes to govern well, while they would appre- 
hend the danger of a revolt to a pretender still in 
their eye.” — Swift, “ I think this was no ill design, 
yet it hath not succeeded in mending kings.” 

P. 819. Bumet, “ The princess continued all the 
while ill Holland, being shut in there hy the cast 
winds and by the freezing of the rivers,' so that she 
came not to England till the debates were over.” — 
Swift. “ Why was she sent for till the matter was 
agreed 1 This clearly shows the prince’s original 
design was to be king, against what he professed in 
his declaration.” 

P. 824. Bumet, “ A pamphlet was published at 
this time (1689), which was laid thus ; ‘ The prince 
had a just cause pf making war on the king.’ In 
that most of them agreed. In a just war, which is 
an appeal to God, success is considered as the de- 
cision of Heaven ; so the prince’s success against 
king James gave him the right of conquest over 
him, and by ikall his rights were transferred to the 
prince.” — Swift, “ The ’author wrote a paper to 
prove this. It was burnt by the hangman, and was 
a very foolish scheme.” 

P. 535. Bumet (second volume), speaking of the 
ac^ for the general naturalization of protestants, and 
the opposition made against it by the high church, 
adds, “ It was at lust carried in the house of com- 
mons by a great majority ; but ^11 thtse who ap- 
peared for this large and comprehensive way were 
^'cproached for their coldness and indifference in the 
concerns of the church ; and in that 1 had a large 
slmru.” — Swift, “ Dog I” • 

P. 526. Bumet, “ The faction here found out 
proper instruments to set the same humour on foot 
in Ireland during thc*iast of Rochester’s govern- 
ment, and as it was said by his directions. So the 
clergy were making tlic same bold claims there that 
had raised disputes amongst us.” — Swift. “ Dog ! 
dog! dug!” 

P. 680, Bumet. “ One Prior^ who had been 
Jersey’s secretary, upon his death was employed to 
prosecute that peace which his principal did not 
live to Hnish. Prior had been taken a boy out of 
a tavern by the earl of Dorset, who accidentally 
found him reading Horace, and he being very gene- 
rf us gave him an education in literature.” — ^ift. 
“ Malice !” # 

F. 581. Bumet. “ Mafiy mercenary pens were set 
at work to justify our proceedings and to defame 
our allies, more particularly the Dutch. This was 
doneVith much art but with no regard to truths in 
a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Conduct of the Allies, 
and of the late Ministry.’ ” — Swift, “ It all 
true.** 

F. 583. Bumet, “ The Jacobites did with the 
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greater joy entertain this prospect of peace, because 
the dauphin had, in a Yisit to St. Germaine, con- 
gratulated that court upon it, which made them 
conclude it was to have a happy ehect with re- 
lation to the pretender^s affairs." — ^ift, ** The 
queen hated and despised the pretender to my 
knowledge." 

P. 5S3. Bumjt, •* In a conference I had with the 
queen on the subject of peace, * she hoped bishops 
would not be against peace.’ I said a good iieace 
was what we prayed for ; but any treaty by which 
Spain and the West Indies were left to king Philip 
must in a little time deliver all Europe into the 
hands of France ; and if any such peace could be 
made she was betrayed and we were all ruined ; in 
less than three years time she would be murdered, 
and the fires would again be raised in Smithfield." 
— Siffift, " A ftlse prophet in every particular." 

F. 680. BumeU " The queen having sent a mes- 
sage to the lords to adjourn, it was debated that the 
queen could not send a message to any one house 
to adjourn when the like message was nut sent to 
both houses. The pleasure of the prince in con- 
vening, dissolving, proroguing, or ordering the ad- 
journment of parliament, was always directed to 
both houses, but never to one house without the 
same intimation being given to the other." — Swift. 
** Modern nonsense." 

F. 591. Barnet, ** The house of commons, after 
their recess, entered on the observations of the com- 
missioners for taking the public accounts, and began 
with Walpole (sir Robert Walpole), whom they re- 
solved to put out of the way of disturbing them in 
the house. The thing laid to his charge stood thus ; 
after he, as secretary at war, had contracted wjjth 
some for forage to the horse that lay in Scotland, he, 
finding that the two persons who had contracted for 
it made some gain by it, named a friend of his own 
as a third person, that he might have a share in the 
gain ; but the other two had no mind to let him in 
to know the secret of their management, so they 
offered him Jive hundred pounds for his share: he 
accepted it, and the money was remitted. But tliey 
not knowing his address directed their bill to W;t'. 
pole, who indorsed it, and the person concerned re- 
ceived the money. This transaction was found out, 
and Walpole was with it, as a bribe that he 

had taken for his own use for making the contract. 
Botl^ the persons that remitted the money and he* 
who received it were examined, and affirmed that 
Walpole was neither directly or indirectly concerned 
in the matter; but the house insisted upon his 
having indorsed the bill, and. not only voted this a 
corruption, but sent him to the Tower and expelled 
him the house." — Swift. “ Walpole began early, 
and has been thriving in this business twenty-seven 
years, up to January, 1739.” 

P. 609. Burnet. “ A new set of addresses ran 
about. Some mentioned the protestaut succession 
and (he house of Hanover with zeal, others more 
coldly, and some made no mention at all of it ; and 
it was universally believed that no addresses were 
BO acceptable to the minister as those of the last 
sort." — Swift, ** Foolish and factious." 

F. GIO. Burnet. The duke of .^Ormond ha. 
given the States such a8£\ii[ances of his going aloi^ 
with them through the whole campaign that he was 
let into the secrets of all their councils, which by 
that confidence were all known to the French ; and 
if the auxiliary German troops had not been pre- 
pared to disobey his orders it was believed he, in 
conjunction with llie French army, would have 
forced the states to come into the new measures ; 
bat that wa« happily prevented." — Swift. “Vile 


Scotch dog ! how does he dare to touch Ormond’s 
honour so falsely t" 

P. 669. Burtiet, speaking of thq progress of Ills 
own life, 8a}s, " The pleasures of sense I did soon 
nauseate." — Swift, " Nut so soon with the wine 
of some elections." 

Here end the remarks on bishop Burnet’s History 
of his own Times, but opposite to the title page of 
" The Ijife of tlie Author, by Tliomas Burnet, esq.," 
and in the Life, are the following remfirks 

Opposite to the title-page. — Swift, A rude, vio- 

lent, party business." 

In the Life, p. 722. Thonias Bumet. ** The cha- 
racter 1 have given of his wives will scarce make it 
an addition to his character that he was a most affec- 
tionate husband. H is tender care of the first during 
a course of sickness that lasted for many years, and 
his fond love of the other two, and the deep concern 
he expressed for their loss, were no more than their 
just due from one of his humanity, gratitude, and 
discernment." — Swift. "What! only three wives!" 

F. 723. Thomas Burnet. " The bishop was a kind 
and bountiful master to lus servants, whom ho never 
changed hut with regret and through necessity; 
friendly and obliging to all in employment under 
him, and peculiarly happy in the choice of them ; 
pfirticulbrly in tliat of the steward to the bishopric 
and his courts, William W^stefield, esq. (a gentle- 
man of a plentiful fo^une at the time of his accept- 
ing this post), and in that of llis domestic steward 
Mr. Macknay." — Swift. " A Scot ; his own coun- 
tryman." 


REMARKS ON THE 

CHARACTERS OF THE COURT 
OF QUEEN ANNE. 

Tlie original Chaniclers arc printed in ruman; Swift's remartiN 
iu itiilics. 

Tiibsk Characton, drawn up in tin* nanio of John Marky (but 
writton by Mr. Da\is, nn ofiiwr in tlin nistomii), were annexed 
to *• Memoirs of tlie Secret Services of J«»hn Moeky, psej.. dur- 
ing the reigns of king William , ipieen Anne, and king George 
1." printed in 1739, from a MS. said to be uUu8te.il by hi^soii, 
Spiing Mucky, pmi|. 

Dr Swift's notes nro transcribed from a copy formerly lie- 
longing to Jolm F.itland, e&ii.. a near Ablation to thu dean, who 
took them from swift’s ow n hand wrilii4(- 


DUKE OP MARLBOROUtJII. 

A TA1.L handsome man for his age, with a very 
obliging address ; of a wonderful pre.seijce of mind, 
so as hardly ever to be discomposed ; of a very clear 
head and sound j udgment; e vny way capable of being 
a great man if the great success of his arms and the 
heaps of favours thrown upon him by his sovereign^ 
do not raise his thoughts above the rest of the tio- 
bility, and consequently draw upon him the envy of 
the people of England. He is turned fifty years of " 
age.— covetous. 

DUKE OF OUMONI). 

With all the qualities of a*great man fixeept that 
of a statesman, hating business. ^ He is about forty 
years of age.— ^louyh writ, 

DUKE OF SHREWSBURY. 

Never was a greater mixture of honour, virtue 
[none], and good sense in any one person than in him : 
a great man, attended with a sweetness of behaviour 
and easiness of conversation which charms all who 
come near him ; nothing of the stiffness of a states- 
man, yet tjie capacity and knowledge of a piercing 
wit. He speaks French and Italian as well as hie 
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native language ; an<ralthough but one eye yet he 
hofi a most charming countenance, and is the most 
generally beloved by the ladies of any gentleman in 
his time. He & turned of forty years old. 

DUKE OF SOMERSET 

Is of a middle stature, well shaped, a very black 
edmplexion, a lover of music and poetry ; of good 
judgment a grain ; hardly common senae^ ; but 
by reason of^ great hesitation in his speech wantB 
expression, rie is about forty-two jeurs old. 

DUKE OF DEVONSIIIUE 

Has been the finest and handsomest gentleman of his 
time ; loves the ladies and plajs ; keeps a noble 
house and equipage; is tall, well made, and of a 
princely behaviour ; of nice honour in everything 
but the paying his tradesmen. Past sixty years old. 
— A very poor understanding. 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

He is a nobleman of learning and good natural 
parts, but of no principles; violent for the high 
church, yet seldom goes to it ; very proud, insolent, 
and covetous; and takes all advantages. — I'his cha~ 
racier is the truest of any. 

EARL OF NOTTINGHAM. 

He has the exterior air of businc.ss, and applica- 
tion enough to make him ‘very capable; in his hat>it 
and manners very formal ; a tall, thin, very black 
man, like a Spaniard or Jew^^ about fifty years old. 
— He fell in with tile Whigs ; wae an efidless talker. 

EARL OF ROMNEY. 

He was the great wheel on which the Revolution 
rolled. [He had not a wheel to turn a motLse.'\ Of 
great honour and honesty, with a moderate capacity. 
— None at all, 

DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

He has one only daughter, who will be the richest 
heiress in Europe. — Now countess of Oxford; cheated 
hy her father. 

DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

He is a gentleman good-natured to a fault ; very 
well bred, and has many valuabk. tilings in him ; is 
an enemy to business ; very credulous ; well shaped, 
black complexion, much like king Charles ; not 
thirty years old. — A shalloio coxconA. 

• DUKE OF BOLTON 

Does not make any figure at court. — Nor anyrohere 
else. A great booby. V 

DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

He is a man of honour, nice in paying his debts ; 
and living well with his neighbours in the country, 
does not much care fur life conversation of men of 
quality or business; is a tall black man, like his 
father the king; about forty years old. — lie was a 
most worthy person, vety good-natured, and had very 
good sense. 

‘ ^ DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Grandson to king Charles 11. ; a very pretty gen- 
tleman ; has been abroad in the world ; zealous for 
the constitution of his country ; a tall black nian, 
about twenty-five years old. — Almost a slobherer, 
without ohe good quality. 

SIR NATHAN WRIG^TE, Loid-keeper, 

Is son of a clergyman a good common lawyer, a 
slow chaTicellor, and no civilian. Chance, more than 
choice, brought him the seals. — Very covetous. , 
JOHN [RALPH] DUKE OP MONTAGU. 

Since the queen's accession to the throne he has 
been created a duke, and is now sixty years old.— 
As arrant a knave as any in his time. 

Uls father was rector of Thureastdii. ia Lelcesterdiire. 


MARQUIS OF HARRINGTON. 

One of the best beloved gentlemen by the country 
party in England.— .4 very poor understanding. 

LORD SOMERS. 

Of a creditable family in the city of Worcester. 

[ Very mean ; his father was a noted rogue.] He is 
believed to have been the best chancellor that ever 
sat in the chair. — I allow him to have possessed all 
exceltent qualifications exqf^t virtue ; he had violent 
passio7ia, and hardly subdued them by his great 
prudence. 

LORD HALIFAX. 

He is a great cncouragcr of learning and learned 
men ; is tlie patron of the muses ; of very agreeable 
conversation ; a short fair man, not forty years old. 
— llis encouragements were only good words and good 
dinners. I never heard him say one good thing, or 
seem to taste what q>as said by another, 

EARL OF DORSET. 

One of the finest gentlemen in England in the 
reign of king Charles II., of great learning [small or 
none], extremely witty, and has been the author of 
some of the finest poems in the English language, 
especially satire; the Maecenas and prince of our 
English poets ; one of the pleasantest companions 
in the world when he likes his company [not of late 
years, but a very dull one]. He is very fat, troubled 
with the spleen, and turned of fifty years old. 

EARL RIVERS. 

He was one of the greatest rakes in England in 
his younger days ; but always a lover of the consti- 
tution of his country : is a gentleman of very good 
sense, and , cry, cunning ; brave in his person, a 
lover of play, and understands it perfectly well ; has 
a very good estate, and improves it every day ; some- 
thing covetous ; is a tall handsome man, and of a 
very fair complexion. He is turned of forty years 
old. — An arrf^nt knave in comfnon dealings, ai\d very 
prostitute. 

EARL OF PORTLAND. 

He is supposed to he the richest subject in Europe; 
very profuse in gardening, birds, and household fur- 
niture, but mighty frugal in everything else; of a 
very lofty mien, and yet not proud ; of no deep un- 
derstanding, considering his experience ; neither 
much beloved nor hated by any «ort of people, Eng- 
lish or Dutch. He is turned of fifty years old.— 
As great a dunce as ever I kne^o, ^ 

EARL OF.DERDY. 

On his brother’s death he came to the house of 
peers, where he never will make any great figure, 
the sword being mors- his profession : he is a iair- 
complexioned man, well shaped, taller than the 
ordinary size, and a man of honour. He is turned 
of forty years old. — As arrant a ********* as his 
brother. 

EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

He afiects popularity, and loves to preach in coffee- 
houses and public places ; is an open enemy to re- 
vealed religion ; brave in his person ; has a good 
estate; does not seem expensive, yet always in ieht, 
and very poor. A well-shaped thin man, with a 
gerv brisk look, near fifty years old. — This character 
u for the moot part true. 

EARL OF rUNDERLAND. 

This gentleman is endued with a great deal of 
learning, virtue [no], and good sense [no] ; very 
hon%Bt ; and zealous for the liberty of the people. 

EARL OF STAMFORD 

Is one of the branches of the Greys, a noble family 
in England. He does not want sense ; but by reason 
of a defect in his speech wants elocaUon ; U a very 
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honest man himsclfi but very suspicious of every- 
body that is not of his party, for which he is very 
zealous; jealous of the power of the clergy, who he 
is afraid may some lime or other influence our civil 
government. From a good estate he is become very 
poor, and much in debt ; he is something above the 
middle stature, and turned of fifty years old. — He 
looked atid talked like a very weak man ; but it was 
said he spoke well tn counciL ^ 

EARL OP 'IHANET. 

He is a good country gontlcman, a great assertor 
of the prerogatives of the monarchy and the church ; 
a thin, tall, black, red-faced man, turned of sixty 
years old.— (y yreat piety and charity » 

EARL OF SANDWICH. 

Of very ordinary parts; married the witty lord 
Rochester's daughter, who makes him very ex- 
pensive ; a tall, thin, black man, aboiA thirty-five 
years old. — As much a puppy cd ever I saw ; very 
uylyt and a fop. 

EARL OF RANELAGII. 

He is a bold man and very happy in jests and 
repartees, and has often turned the humour of the 
house of commons when they have designed to have 
been very severe. He is very fat, black, and turned 
of sixty years old. — The vainest old fool I ever saw. 

LORD LUCAS. 

He is every way a plain man, yet took a great 
deal of pains to seem knowing and wise ; everybody 
pitied him when tlie queen turned him out for his 
seeming good nature and real poverty : he is very 
fat, very expensive, and very poor ; turned of fifty 
years old. — A good plain humhum. 

EARL WINCIIELSEi. 

He loves jests and puns [/ never observed it]t aif*i 
that sort of low wit ; is of short stature, well shaped, 
with a very handsome countenance. — Being very 
poor he complied too much with the party he hated. 

LORD rOULET OK IIIN ION. 

TTe is certainly one of the hopcfuUest gentlemen 
in England ; is very learned, virtuous, and a man of 
honour ; much esteemed in the coun'ry for his ge- 
nerous way of living with the gentry, and his charity 
to the poorest sort. He makes but a mean figure ih 
his person, is of a middle stature, fair complexion, 
not handsome, nor ^thirty years old. — This character 
is fair enough. 

LORD TOWNSIIEND. « 

Is a gentleman of great learning, attended with a 
sweet disposition ; a lovei: of the constitution of his 
country ; is beloved by everybody that knows him 
[7 except one] ; and when once employed in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs may show himself a 
great man. He is tall and handsome ; about thirty 
years old. 

• IX»RD DARTMOtmi. 

He sets up for a critic in conversation; makes 
jests and loves to laugh at them ; takes a great deal 
of pains in his office, and is in a fair way of rising at 
court ; is a short, thick man, of a fair complexion, 
turned of thirty-four years old.— u fair enough 
writ; but he has litUe sincerity. 

‘ LORD WHARTON. 

One of the completest gentlemen in England ; hu 
a very clear understanding and manly expression, 
with abundance of wit. He is brave in his person, 
much of a libertine, of middle stature, fair com- 
plexion, and fifty years old.— TAe moat universal 
viUcdn I ever knew. 

LORD MAHON. « 

He is brave in his person, bold in bis expressions, 
and rectifies, as fast as he can, the slips of his youth, 


by acts of honesty, which he now glories in more 
than he was formerly extravagant. — He teas UttU 
better than a conceited talker in company. 

EARL OF KENT. * 

Is the first branch of the ancient family of Grey. 
The present gentleman was much esteemed when 
lord Ruthen ; was always very moderale, has goo^ 
sense, and a good estate, which, with his quality, 
must make him always bear a considerable figure in 
the nation ; lie is a handsome man, no; above forty 
years old.— 1/e seems a good-natured /noit, but of 
very little consequence. 

EARL OF LINDSAY, 

A fine gentleman, has both wit and learning. — I 
never observed a grain of either. 

EARL OF ABINGDON. 

A gentleman of fine parts, makes a good figure in 
the counties of Oxford and Buckingham; is very 
high for the monarchy and church ; of a black com- 
plexion; past forty years old. — V&ry covetotu, 

EARL OP CHESTERFIELD. 

Ho is very subtle and cunning, never entered into 
the measures of king William, nor ever will, in any 
probability, make any great appearance in any other 
reign. He is above sixty years old.— ^ it be old 
Chesterfield^ 1 have heard he was the greatest hvave 
in England. * 

EARL OP BERkELEY. 

A ^ntleman of learning, part£^ and a lover of the 
constitution of his country ; a short, fat man, fifty 
yoiirs old.— //ito/erreA/y lazy and indolent and some- 
what covetous. 

EARL OF FEVERSHAM. 

A third son of the family of Duras in France ; he 
came over with one of the duke of York's family ; is 
a middlc-statured, brown man, turned of fifty years 
old. — He was a very dull old fellow. 

E.VRL OP GRANTHAM. 

He is a verj' pretty gentleman, fair complexioned, 
and pa^ thirty years old. — And good for nothing. 

LOiy) DE LA WARR. 

A free jolly gemleman, turned of forty years old. 

— Of very little sense; but formal, and well stocked 
with the liw kind of lowest politics. 

LORD LEXINGTON. 

He is of good understanding and very capable to 
be in the ministry ; a well-bred gentleman and an 
agreeable companion ; handsome ; of a brown com- 
plexion ; forty years old, — A very moderate degree of 
understanding. 

LORD GREY OF WERK. 

A sweet disposed gentleman ; he joined king Wil- 
liam at the Revolution, and is a zealous assertor of 
the liberties of the people : a thin, brown, handsome 
man, middle stature, turned of forty years old.— l/arf^ 
very litUe in him. ^ 

LORD CHANDOS. 

Was warm against king William's reign and does > 
not make any great figure in this ; but his son, Mr. 
Bridges [afterward duke of Chandos] does ; being a 
member of the house of coingion8,x)ne of the coun- 
sellors to the prince, and a very worthy gentleman. 
—But a great complier ynth every court. 

LORD GUILDFORD. 

Is son to the lord-keeper North, has been abroad, 
doA not want sense nor application to business, and 
his genius leads him that way. Ho is fat, fair, of 
middle stature, and past thirty years old.— A mighty 
siUy fellow. 

LORD GRIFFIN, 

Having followed king James's fortunes, is now ia 
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France. He was always a great sportsman, and 
brave ; a good compariion, turned of sixty years old. i 

//w son v>09 a plain drunken filhw* 
l(ORD CHOLMONUELEY. 

This lord is a great lover of country sports ; is 
handsome in his person, and turned of forty years old. 
^Oood/or nothing, aa far aa ever I knew, 

LORD BUTLER OF WESTON. 

Earl of Arran in Ireland, and brother to the duke of 
Ormond ; ofrvery good sense, though seldom shows 
it ; of a fair complexion, middle stature, toward 
forty years old. — This ia right; hnt he ia the most 
negligent of hia own affairs* 

MR. MANSEL. 

He is a gentleman of a good deal of wdt and good 
nature ; a lover of the ladies, and a pleasant com- 
panion ; is very thin, of a fair complexion, middle 
stature, and turned of thirty years old. — 0/ very 
goodnature, hut a very moderate capacity, 

ROBERT HARLEY. Esq.. 

Speaker of the house of commoiui. 

He is skilled in most things, and very eloquent 
\agreatlw\ ; was bred a presbyterian, yet joins with 
Ihe church party in everything and they do nothing 
without him. 

JIR. BOYLE. 

Chnneidlor of the exchequer. 

Is a good companion In ponversation ; agreeable 
among the ladies ; serves thb I'ueen very assiduously 
in council ; makes a considerable figure in the house 
of commons ; by his prudent administration obliges 
everybody in the exchequer ; and in time may prove 
a great man. Is turned of thirty years old. — Uad 
aome very acurvy qualities, particularly avarice. 

SIR THOMAS FRANKLAND, 
Postmaster-geneTiil. 

He is a gentleman of a very sweet, easy, affable 
disposition; of good sense, extrcmel} zealous for the 
constitution of his country, yet does not seem over 
forward ; keeps an exact unity among the officers 
under him, and encourages them i& their duty, 
through a peculiar familiarity, ky which he obliges 
them and keeps up the dignity of being master. He 
is a handsome man, middle stature, toward forty 
years old. — A fair character. 

MR. SMITH, 

One of hor inajc.<ity's pi ivy-council. 

A gentleman of much honour ; a l\^er of the con- 
stitution of his country ; a very agreeable companion 
in conversation ; a bold orator in the house of com* 
mons,'* when the interest of his country is at stake ; 
of a good address, middle stature, fair complexion, 
turned of forty years old, — I thought him a very 
heavy man, 

CHARLES D'AVENANT. LL.D. 

. He was very poor at the Revolution; had no 
business to support him all the reign of king Wil- 
liam; yet made a good figure. He is a very 
cloudy-looked man, mt, of middle stature, about 
fifty years old. — He was used ill hy moat ministers ; 
he ruined his estate, which put him under a necessity 
to comply ^th tht time^, 

MATITIEW PRIOR, E«J.. 

CommlBsionersir tnftde. 

On the queen's accession to the throne he was 
continued in his office ; is very well at court with 
ihe ministry, and is an entire creature of my K'>rd 
J ersey's, whom he supports by his advice ; is one of 
thd best poets in England, but very factious in con- 
versation; a thin, hollow-looked man, turned of 
forty years old.— TA/sts near the truth, 

• He was one time speaker of ihe house of commons 


THOMAS TENISON, 

Archbishop of Cauterbury. 

A plain, good, heavy man, now much in years, 
and wearing out ; very tall, of a fair complexion, 
and seventy years old, — The moat good-for-nothing 
prelate I ever knew, 

GILBERT BURNET. 

Bishop of Ralisbury. 

Of a very good family in Scotland, of the name of 
Burviet ; his father was lerd [laird] of Cremont. He 
is one of the greatest [S'co^c'A] orators of the age he 
lives in. His History of the Reformation, and his 
Exposition of the Thirty-iyne Articles, sfiow him to 
be a man of great learning ; but several of his other 
works show him to be a man neither of prudence 
nor temper ; hia sometimes opposing and sometimes 
favouring the dissenters, has much exposed him to 
the generality of the people of England ; yet he is 
very uaeful iVi the ^ouse of peers, and proves a great 
pillar, both of the civil and ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, against the encroachments of a party that 
would destroy both. He is a large, bold-looked 
man, strong made, and turned of fifty years old. — 
Hia characters are miserably wrought, in many things 
mistaken, and all of them detracting, excepting of 
those who were friends to the preabyteriana. Ilia 
men true character would take up too much time for 
me ( who knew him well ) to describe it. 

GEORGE STEPNEY. Esq., 

Envoy extrnurdinoiry to the Emperor. 

A gentleman of admirable natural parts, very 
learned, one of the best poets [scarce of a third rate] 
now in England, and perhaps equal to any that ever 
was. 

•' MR. METHUEN, 

' Ambassador to tho king of Portugal. 

A man of intrigue, but very muddy in his concep- 
tions, and not quickly understood in anything. In 
bis complexion and manners much of a Spaniard ; a 
tall, black ma'ii, fifty yca.'s old. — A profligate rogue, 
without religion or morals ; hut cunning enough, ye 
without abilities of any kind, 

^ LORD RABY. 

Eavoy extraordinary to the king of Prussia. 

* He is a young gentleman de bon natural, hand- 
some, of fine understanding [very bad^ mid cannot 
spell], and with application ma^ prcfve a man of 
business : he is of low stature [he is tall], well 
1% shaped, with a good face, fair complexioned, not 
thirty years old. 

MR. hYlL, 

Envoy extraordinary to the duke of Savoy, 

Is a gentleman of good jamily in Shropshire. He was 
designed for the church, and took deacon’s [mriealla] 
orders, but having a genius for business, and falling 
into the acquaintance of my lord Ranelagh when 
tutor to my lord Hyde, he was sent into Flanders as 
paymaster-general to the English troops there. He is 
a gentleman of very clear parts, and affects plainness 
and simplicity [au contraire] in his dress and con- 
versation particularly. He is a favourite to both 
parties [to neither], and is beloved for his easy access 
and affable way by those he has business to do with. 
He is a thin tall man [short, if I remember right], 
taller than the ordinary stature, near fifty years old. 

SIR LAMBEIKT BLACKWELL. 

En\oy to the great duko of Tuscaay. 

He affects much the gentleman in bis dress, and 
the minister in his conversation ; is very lofty, yet 
courteous when he knows his people ; much envied 
by his fellow-merchants ; of a sanguine complexion, 
taller than the ordinary size, about forty years old.— 
He seemed to be a very good-natured man. 
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MR. (DR.) AGUONBY. 

Envoy to the Swiss Cantons*. 

He has abundance of wit^ and understands most 
of the modem languages well ; knows how to tell a 
story to the best advantage, but has an affected man- 
ner of conversation; is thin, splenetiui and tawny 
complexioned, turned of sixty years old. — He kad 
beena papists 

MR. D’AVENANT. 

Agent at^Frankfort. • 

A very giddy-headed young fellow, with some wit, 
about twenty-live years old. — He is not worth tnen- 
Uoning, * 

LORB CTOTS. 

He has abundance of wit, but too much seieed 
with vanity and sclf-conceit ; he is affable, familiar, 
and very brave ; towards lifty years old.— vainest 
old fool alive, 

LORD GALLWAY. 

One of the finest gcntlemen^in the army, with a 
head fitted for the cabinet as well as the camp ; is 
very modest, vigilant, and sincere ; a man of honour 
and honesty [m all directly otherwUe’l^ without pride 
or affectation ; wears his own hair ; is plain in his 
dress and manners ; towards sixty years old. — A de^ 
ceitfult hypocritical^ factious knave ; a damnable hy^ 
pocritOt of no religion. 

EARL OF ORKNEY. 

He is a very well shaped black man ; is brave ; 
but by reason of a hesitation in his speech wants ex- 
pression : married Mrs. Yilliers, and got a good es- 
tate by her ; is turned of forty years old. — An honest 
good-natured gmtleman, and has much distinguished 
himself as a soldier, 

SIR CHARLES HARO, 

Lioutenant-general. 

At the Revolution he had a company in the foot- 
guards, was afterwards lieutcnant-coloncl to that 
regiment, was made colonel to the fusilcers, and 
gradually advanced to the post he liow has, which 
he well deserves, being of good understanding and 
abundance of learning; fit to command if not too 
covetous : he is a short black man, fifty years old. — 
His father was a* groom; he wa^ awnan of sense, 
without one grain of honesty, ^ - 

COLONEL MATTHEW AYLMER.* 
Vice-admiral of the fleet. 

He has a very gnod head, indefatigable and de- 
signing ; is very zmous for the liberty of the people ; 
makes a good figure in the parliament as well as ihS 
fleet ; is handsome in his person ; turned of fifty years 
old.— A virulent party-man, horn in Ireland^ 
REAR-ADMIRAL BYNG 

Is one of the best sailors in England and a fine gen- 
tleman in everything else ; of a good family and es- 
tate in Bedfordshire; understands all the several 
branches of the navy thoroughly ; is a fair complcx- 
ioned man, and toward fifty years old.— Of a good 
old Kentish family, 

JAMES DUKE OF HAMILTON. 

On the queen's accession to the throne he made 
strong efforts to get into the administration, but has 
not yet succeeded, though he is well received at 
court ; he is brave in his person, with a rough air of 
boldness ; of good sense, very forward and hot ^r 
what he undertakes; |unbitioas and haughty, a 
violent enemy; has beeiv»very extravagant in his 
manner of living, but now grows covetous ; he is 
supposed to have some thoughts towards the crown 
of England when the queen hies, being descended 
from the house of Stuart and having a great interest 
in that kingdom by his relations and dependants. 
He has a great estate, and three brothers earls, Sel- 
* Aftervanli lord Aylmer 


kirk, Orkney, and Ruglen ; a fourth a commander 
at sea : he is of a middle stature, well made, of a 
black, coarse complexion, a brisk look ; toward fifty 
yean old. — He was made vMster qf the ordnufice t a 
worthy good-natured person, very generous, hut of a 
middle understanding : he was murdered by that 
kim Macartney, an Irish Scot, 

DURE OF ARGYLL. • 

Few of his years have a better understanding, nor 
a more manly behaviour. He has seen most of tho 
courts of Europe ; is very handsome \n his person, 
fair complexioued ; about twenty-five years old.— 
Ambitious, covetotts, cunning Scot ; has no principle 
but his own interest and greatness, A true Scot in 
his whole conduct, 

MARQUIS OF MONTROSE; 

Representative of the ancient and noble family of 
Graham; great-grandson to the famous Montrose 
whff was hanged and quartered for Charles 1., and 
grandson by the mother to the duke of Rothes. He 
inherits all the great qualities of these two families, 
with a sweetness of behaviour which charms all those 
who know him ; has improved himself in most foreign 
courts; is very beautiful in his person, and about 
twenty-five years old. — Kow very homely, and makes 
a soi'ry appearance, 

EARL OF SUTHERLAND. 

* A very Ijonest man ; a assertor of the liberties 
of the people ; has a good rough sense ; is open and 
free ; a great lover ofjiis bottle and his friend ; brave 
in his pemon, which he has shown in several duels ; 
too familiar for his quality, and often keeps company 
below it ; is a fat, fair-complexioned man, forty-five 
years old. — A blundering, rattle-pated, drunken sot. 
SECRETARY JOHNSTOUN, 

Now lord-n'gislcr. 

lie is very honest [a treacherous knave], yet some- 
thing too credulous and suspicious ; endued with a 
great deal of learning and virtue; is above little 
tricks ; free from ceremony ; and would not tell a lie 
for the world. [ Chie of the greatest knaves even m 
Scotland.] Yery knowing hi the affairs of foreign 
courts, and the co'v*titution of both kingdoms ; a tsill, 
fair man, and toward fifty years old* 

MR. CARSTAIRS. 

A presbyterian minister who fled from Scotland 
after the insurrection for religion in tlie reign of 
Charles II. He is the cuniiingcst, subtle dissembler 
in the world, >vith an air of sincciity ; a dangerous 
enemy, becnase always hid ; an instance of which 
was secretary Johnstoun, t<^whom he pretended 
friendship till the very morning he gave him a blow, 
though he had been worming him out of the king's 
favour for many monthB*bcforc ; he is a fat, sanguine- 
complexionod, fair, man, always smiling where he 
designs most mischief ; a good friend when he is 
sincere ; turned of fifty years old. — A true character^ 
hut not strong enough by a fiftieth part, 

EARL OF MARK. 

He is a very good manager in his private affairs, ^ 
which were in disorder when his father died, and is 
a stanch countryman; fair complexionod, low sta- 
ture, and thirty years old. — He is egooked ; he seemed 
to be a gentleman of good aenle avA good miure, 
ANDREW FLETCHER. 

A gentleman of a fair estate in Scotland, attended 
with the improvement of a good education. He has 
written some excellent tracts, but not published in 
his name ; and has a very fine genius ; is a low, thin 
man, brown complexion, full of fire, with a stem, 
sour look, and fifty years old. — A most arrogant, con- 
ceited pedant m politics; cannot endure the least con- 
tradiction in any of his visions or paradoxes. 
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EAllL OF MI»DLirr0N. 

He was against the 'violent measures of king 
James's reign, and for that reason made no great 
figure at court wjjile that prince was upon the throne, 
yet he continued firm to his majesty's interest to the 
last ; was proof against all the offers made him by 
king William ; and after being frequently imprisoned 
in 'England, followed king James to France, where 
he had the chief administration given him. He is 
one of the politest gcntlenfbn in Fiurope ; has a great 
deal of wit, mixed with a sound judgment and a 
very clear understanding ; of an easy, indifferent 
adtfress, bgt a careless way of living. He is a black 
man, of a middle stature, with a sanguine complex- 
ion, and one of the pleasantest companions in the 
world; toward sixty years old. — Sir William Tem- 
ple told me he was a very valuable man and a good 
scholar^ I once saw kirn, 

EARL OF WEEMS. 

He has nol: yet been hi the administration ; is a 
fine personage, and very beautiful ; has good sense, 
and is a man of honour ; about thirty years old . — lie 
was a black man, and handsome for a Scot. 

MEMOIllS 

OF CAPTAIN JOITN CREIGHTON.*^ 

COLLECTED FROM HIS (IWN MATERIALS, 
DEAN SWIFT. 

THE PRINTER S ADVERTISEMENT. 

When Dr. Swift was at sir Arthur Acheson's at 
MarkcthilL in the county of Armagh, an old gentle- 
man was reqpmmendcd to him as being a remark- 
able cavalier in the reigns of Charles 11., James 11., 
and William III.; who had behaved with great 
loyalty aiid bravery in Scotland during the troubles 
of those reigns, but was neglected by the govcrii- 
inept although he deserved great rewards from it. 
As he was reduced in Ids circumstano js, Dr. Swift 
made him a handsome present ; Ivit said at the same 
time, Sir, this trifle cannot support you long, and 
your friends may grow tired of you; therefore, I 
would have you contrive some honest means of get- 
ting a sum of money sulfieient to put you into a way 
of life of support!^ yourself with indepeiidciicy in 
your old age." winch captain Creichton (for 
that wtis the gentleman's name) answeied, “ 1 have 
tired all my friends, al!d cannot expect any such ex- 
traordinary favours." Thou Dr. Swift replied, Sir, 
1 have heal’d much of your adventures ; that they 
*nre fresh in your memory; ^hat you can tell them 
with great humour ; and tl>at you have taken memo- 
randums of them in writing." I'o which the cap- 
fain said, ** I have ; but no one can understand 
them but myself." Then Dr. Swift rejoined, “ Sir, 
get your mannscripts, read them to me, and toll me 
c none but genuine stories ; and (hen 1 will ])lace 
them in order for vou, prepare them for tlie press, 
and endeavour to get you a^ubscription among my 
friends, as you do among your own." The 
captain so^fn wafted on the<adeaii with his 

papers, and related manytad'^nttges to hif|, wl^ch 
the dean was so ki^ ai|to put in order of time, to 
correct the style, and make a small book of, entitled 
The Memoirs of Captain John Creichton. ^ A 
sqjbscription was immediately set on foot b|r the 
dean's interest and recommendation, which raised 

• • These ''Memoira contain a most striking picture of the 
spiiit 'inti calamities of (hose times ; such a one is not to bo 
found in more general Msloriu. where piivale distress is ab- 
eorheil Jn the fate of^Uons. . * 


for the captain above 200f., and made the remaining 
jpart of his life very liappy and ^sy. 

— ■— 4i 

TO THE READER. 

The author of these memoirs, captain John Creich- 
ton, is still alive, and resides 'in the northern parts 
of this kingdom. He is a very^ honest and worthy 
man, but of the old stamp ; and it is probable that 
some of his principles 'will not relish very well in* 
the present disposition of Ahe world. His memoirs 
are therefore to be received like a posthumous work, 
and as containing facts which very few alive except 
himself can remember ; upon which account, none 
of his generous subscribers are in the least answer- 
able for many opinions relating to th6 public, both 
ill church and state, which he seems to justify; and 
in the vindication of which, to the hazard of his Ufa 
and the loss of his fortune, he spent the most useful 
part of his days, principles, as the world goes, are 
little more than fashion ; and the apostle tells us - 
that " the fashion of this world passeth away.*' We ' 
read with pleasure the memoirs of several authdrs 
whose party we disapprove, if they be wi'ittcii with 
nature and (ruth. Curious men are desirous to* sde . 
what can be said on both sides ; and even the viru- 
lent flat relation of Ludlow, though wntten in tlie 
spirit of rage, prejudice, and vanity, does not want 
its advocates. This inclines me to think that the 
memoirs of captain Creichton may not be unaccept- 
able to the curious of every party ; because, from 
my knowledge of the man and the testimony 
several considerable persons of different poli^cal 
denominaiious, I am confident that he has not htf 
serted one passage or circumstance which he did ndtf^ 
know, or from best intelligence he could get be- 
lio;e to be true. 

These memoirs are therefore offered to the world 
ill their native simplicity. And it was not with little 
difiiculty that the author was persuaded by his 
friends to recollect and put them in order, chiefly 
for his own justification, and partly by the importu- 
nity of several eminent gentlemen who had a mind 
that they should turn to sonic prqfit to the author. ' 

The captain* having made over all his little estate 
beloved daughler upon her marriage, on the 
condition of being entertained in her house for the 
siRpll remainder of bis life, has put it oi;t of his own 
power either to supply his incidental w^ants^ to pay 
some long contracted debts, or to gratify his gene- 
rous nature in being further useful to his family : on 
which accounts he desires tq return his most humble 
thanks to his worthy snbscribei's ; and hopes they 
will consider him no further than as an honest, 
w^l-meaniiig man, whv by his own personal cou- 
rage and conduct was able to distinguish himself 
under many disadvantages,^ to a degree that few 
private lives have been attended with so many sin- 
gular and extraordinary events. 

Hesules the great simplicity in the Ayle and man- 
ner of the author, it is a very valuable circumstance 
that his plain relation corrects many mistaken pas- 
sages in other historians, which have too long passed 
for truths ; and whoever impartially compares both 
will probably decide in the captain's favour ; for the 
i^y>mory of old men is seldom . deceived in what 
passed in their youth and vigour of age : and if Im 
has at any time happenedfto be mistaken in circum- 
stances of lime or place (with neither of '\yhich L 
can charge him), it was certainly against His will. , 
Some of his own personal distresses and actions 
w'hich he has Eclated might be almost the subject 
of a tragedy. • 

U ponthe whole, comparing great things with small, 

1 know not any memoirs that more resemble those 
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of Philip de Cominea (which havQ received so uni- 
versal approbation) than those of captain Creichton ; 
which are told in a* manner equally natural tind 
with equal appearance of truth, although, I confess, 
upon affairs in a more obscure scene and of less im- 
portance. 

MEMOIRS, &c. 

Thr former part of my li^e having been attended 
with some passages and events not very common to 
men of my private and obscure condition, 1 have 
( perhaps induced by the talkativeness of old age) 
very freely and frequently communicated them to 
several worthy gentlemen who were pleased to be 
my friends, and some of them my benefactors. 
These persons professed themselves to be so well 
entertained with my stor^' that they often wished it 
could be digested into order and^ published to the 
world ; believing that such a treatise by the variety 
of incidents, written in a plain unaffected style, 
might be at least sooe amusement to indifferent 
readers ; of some example to those who desire 
strictly to adhere to their duty and principles ; and 
might serve to vindicate my reputation in Scotland, 
where I am well kno\vn; Aat kingdom having boon 
the chief scene of my acting, and where I have been 
representril by a fanatic rebelliou«i party as a perse- 
cutor of the saints and a man of blood. 

Having lost the benefit of a thorough school edu- 
cation by a most indiscreet marriage in all worldly 
views, although to a very good woman ; and in con- 
sequence thereof being forced to seek my fortune in 
Scotland as a soldier, where I forgot all the little I 
had learned ; the reader cannot reosunably expect to 
he much pleased with my style or methods or mant 
iicr of relating ; it is enough if 1 never wilfully fail 
in point of truth, nor offend by malice or partiality. 
My memory, I thank God, is yet very perfect ap to 
things lung past ; although like an old man I retain 
but little of what has happened since I grew into 
years. 

1 am likewise very sensible of an infirmity in 
many authors, who write their own memoirs and are 
apt to lay too much weight upon trifles, which they 
are vain enough to conceive tlie world to be as much 
concorned in as tbemsclvcs ; yet I remember tliat- 
Plutarch, in his lives*- of great men (which I have 
read in thc.English translation), says that the na- 
ture and disposition of a man’s mind may be often 
better discovered by a small circumstance than by 
an action or event of the greatest importance. And 
bc*8i«les, it is not improbable that gray hairs may 
have brought upon me a vanit^f to desire that pos-^ 
tcrity may know what manner of man I was. 

I lie under another disadvantage, and indeed a 
very great one, from the wonderful change of opi- 
nions since 1 first made any appearance in the world. 

I was bred un*der the principles of the strictest 
loyalty tq my prince, and in an exact conformity in 
discipline as well as doctrine to the church of Eng- 
land, which are neither altered nor shaken to this 
very day, and I am now too old to mend. However, 
my different sentiments, since my last troubles after 
the.revolutloii, have. never had the least influence 
either upon my actions ot^ discourse. Sf have sub- 
mitted myself with entire ree^gnatlon, according to 
St. Faurs precept, “ to the powers that be.” I con- 
verse equally with all parties and am equally favoured 
by all ; and God knows it is now of little conse- 
quence what my opinions are, under such a weight 
of age and infirmities, with a very scanty subsist- 
ence, which instead of comforting will hardly sup- 
jiortme. 

VOL. I. *■* 


But there is another point which requires a better 
apolog}' than I am Able to give : a judicious reader 
will be apt to censure me (and J confess with reason 
enough) as guilty of a very^foolish si'perstition iii re- 
lating my dreams, aud how I was guided by them 
with success in discovering one or two priucipai 
covenanters. I shall not easily allow myself to t)e, 
either by nature or education, more superstitious 
than other men: but 1 take "the truth to be this; 
being, then full of zeal against those puthusiastical 
rebels, and better informed of their iurking-holes 
than most officers in the army, this made so Strong 
an impression on my mind that it affected my 
dreams,' when I^,was directed to the most probable 
places almost as well as if 1 had been awake, being 
guided in the night by the same conjectures I hud 
made in the day. There could possibly be no moro 
in thi: matter ; and God forbid 1 should ]iretend to 
a spirit of divination, which would make me re- 
semble those very liypocritical saints whom it w'ss 
both my duty and incUnniion to bring to justice, for 
their many horrid blasphemies against God, rebel- 
lions against their prince, and barbarities toward 
their countrymen and fcllow-christians. 

My great-grandfather, Alexander Creichton, of 
the house of Dumfries, in Scotland, in a feud be- 
tween the Maxwells and the Johnstons (the cliief of 
the Johnstons being the Idril jloliuston, ancestor of 
the present marquis of Annandale), siding with the 
latter and having killed some qf the former, was 
forced to fly into Ireland, where he settled near 
Kinard, then a woody country and now called Cali- 
don : but within a year or two, some friends and 
relations of those Maxwells who had been killed in 
the feud, coming over to Ireland to pursue their 
revenge, lay in wait for my great-grandfalher in tho 
wood and shot him dead as he was going to church. 
This accident happened about the time that James 
VI. of Scotland came to the crown of England. 

Alexander, my great-grandfather, left two sons 
and as many daughters ; his eldest son Johxi live^ 
till a year or two after the rebellion in 1641'. II is 
house was the first in Ulster set upon by the Irish, 
who took and imprisoned him at Dungannon ; but 
fortunately making his escape, he went to sir Robert 
Stu.4rt, who was then in arms for the king, and died 
in service. 

This John, who was my grandfalher, left two sons, 
:>Alexander, my father, and a son, likewise 

named John ; vvho, being a child but two or three 
years old at his father’s death, was innfed to Scot- 
land by the lady Dumfries, there educated by her 
and sent to sea : he made several voyages to and - 
from Barbadoes, then settted in Scotland, where ho 
died some time after the Restoration, leaving, beside 
a daughter, one son, who at my charges was bred 
up a physician and proved so famous in his profes- ^ 
sion that be was sent by her late majesty queen 
Anne to cure the king of Porfuj^l of the venereal 
disease. He had 1000/. paid him in hand before he 
began his journey, but when he arrived at Lisbon, 
the Portuguese council and physiciaiiB dissuaded the 
king from trusting his person witfi. a foreigner. 
However, his majesty of PdrtugStt shoiVed him 
Bcvergl mffks of hi» esjjeeow and at parting pre- 
sented him with a very rich jewel, which he sold 
afterward for 500 guineas. He Itayed there not 
above six weeks, during which time ho got consi- 
deraMq. practice. After living many years in Lon- 
don, where he greiv very rich, he died November, 
1726, and as it is believed without making^'-a , 
will; which is very probable, because, although. lie 
had no children, he left me no legaejf who was bis 
l^pusin-germab and had been h|[f gre^te^t benefAptqCr 
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by the care and expense of his education. Upon 
this matter I must add one circumstance more, how 
little significant soerer it may be to others. Mr. 
archdeacon Maririce being at London, in order to 
his journey to France, on account of his health, went 
to visit the doctor and put him in mind of me, 
urging the obligations I had laid upon him. The 
doctor agreed to send me whatever sum of money 
the archdeacon should think reasonable and deliver 
it to him on l^s return from his travels, but unfortu- 
nately the doctor died two or three days before the 
archcfeacon came back. 

Alexander, my father, was about 18 years old in 
1641. The Irish rebellion then breaking out, he 
wont to captain Gerard Irvin, his relation, who was 
theu captain of horse and afterward knighted by 
king Charles II. This gentleman, having a parly for 
the king, soon after joined with sir Robert Stuart, in 
the county of Donegal ; where in the course of 
those troubles they continued skirmishing, sometinics 
with the Irish rebels and sometimes with those of 
the English parliament, after the rebellion in Eng- 
land began ; till at length captain lr\in and one Mr. 
Stuart were taken prisoners and put in gaol in 
Derry, which city ws^ kept for the parliament 
against the king by sir Charles Cooto. Here my 
father performed a very memorable and gallant' tac- 
tion in rescuing his relation, captain Ir^’in, and Mr. 
Stuart. 1 will relate this fact in all its particulars, 
not only because ^ will dorjsome honour to my 
father's memory, but likewise because for its bold- 
ness and success it seems to me very well to deserve 
recording. 

My father, having received information that sir 
Charles Coote, governor of Derry, had publicly de- 
clared that captain Irvin and his companion should 
bo put to death within two or three days, communi- 
cated this intelligence to seven trusty friends ; who 
all engaged to assist him with the hazard of their 
lives in delivering the two gentlemen from the 
danger that threatened them, — They all agreed that 
my father and three more, at the hour .of six in the 
morning, when the west gate st.od open and the 
drawbridge was let down for the governor’s horses 
to go out to water, should ride in, one by one, after 
a manner as if, they belonged to the town, and there 
conceal themselves in a friend’s house till night, at 
which time my father was to acquaint captain Irvm 
and his fellow-p;^oner with their design, which was 
to this purpose I 'That after conccrtiiS| measures at 
the prison my father should repair to a certain place 
on the city wall and give instructions to the four 
without at twelve at night ^ accordingly, next morn- 
ing, as soon as the gate was open, my father with 
his three comrades got into the town, and the same 
night having settled matters with the two gentlemen 
< that they should be ready at six next morning, at 
which hour he and his three friends should call upon 
them, he then went to the wall and directed the 
four who were without, that, as soon^is they should 
see tlie gate open and the bridge drawn, one of them 
should walk up to the sentry and secure him from 
making any noise by holding a pistol to his breast ; 
after which the other three should^ride up and se- 
cure the room where the l|y-guard lay, (9 prevent 
them from coming out : most of the ^rrison were 
in their beds, which encouraged my’ father and his 
friends and much facilitated the enterprise : there- 
fore, precisely at six o’clock, when the by-guafdand 
sentry at the western gate were secured by the four 
without, my father and the other three within, being 
mounted on horseback with one spare horse, and in 
the habit of td^vnspeople, with cudgels in their 
bands, called at the gaol-door on pretence*to speak 


to captain Irvin and Mr. Stuart* They were both 
walking in a large room in the gaol, with the gaoler 
and three soldiers attending them ; but these not 
suspecting the persons oii^orseback before the door, 
whom they took to be inKbitants of the town, my 
father asked captain Irvin whether he had any com- 
mands to a certain place where he pretended to be 
going ; the captain made some answer, but said they 
should not go before they had drunk with him ; 
then*giving a piece of money to one of the soldiers 
to buy a bottle of sack at a tavern a .good way oil' 
and pretending likewise some errand for another 
soldier, sent him also out of the way. Tliere being 
now none left to guard the prisoners but the gaoler 
and the third soldier, captain Irvin leaped over the 
hatch -door, and as the gaoler leaped after my father 
knocked him down with his cudgel. While this 
was doing, Mr. Stuart tripped up the soldier’s heels 
and iramediaJely leaped over the hatch. They both 
mounted, Stuart on the horse behind my father and 
Irvin on the spare one, and in a few minutes came 
up with their companions ' at the gate before the 
main guard could arrive, although it were kept 
within twenty yards of the gaol-door. 

I should have observed that as soon as captain 
Irvin and his friend got over the hatsh my father 
and his comrades put a couple of broadswords into 
their hands which tliey had concealed under their 
cloaks, and at the same time drawing their own, 
were all six determined to force their way agaiust 
any who offered to obstruct them in their passage, 
but the despatch was so sudden that they got clear 
out of the gate before the least opposition could be 
made. They were no sooner gone than the town 
was alarmed ; Cobte the governor got out of his bed 
aihl ran into the streets iii his shirt to know what 
the hubbub meant, and was in a great rage at the 
accident. The adventurers met the govemoi^s groom 
coming hack with his master’s horses from watering; 
they seized the horses, ^and got safe to sir Robert 
Stuart’s, about four miles off, without losing one 
drop of blood in this hazardous enterprise. 

This gallai^ person (if I ma|r’ so presume to call 
my father) had above twenty children by his wife 
Anne Maxwell, of the family of the earl of Nithsdale, 
of whom I was the eldest ; they all died young ex- 
cept myself, three other boys, and two girls, wlio 
lived to be men and women. -^ly second brother 
took care to have educated at Glasgow, but he 
was drowned at two-and- twenty years old in a 
storm on his return lo Ireland. The other two died 
captains abroad in the service of king William. 

I was born on the 8th of May, 1648, at Castle-Fin, 
in the county of Doneg?.l. I made some small pro- 
gress in learning at the school of Dungannon ; hut 
when I was eighteen years old I very inconsiderately 
married Mrs. Elizabeth Delgarno, my schoolmaster’s 
daughter, by whom I have had thirteen children, 
who all died young except two daughters, married 
to two brothers, James and Charles Young, of the 
county of Tyrone. 

Having been so very young whqn I married, 1 
could think of no other course to advance my fortune 
than by getting into the army. Captain Irvin, often 
fientioned already, had a brother who was a phy- 
sician at Edinburgh, to whpm he wrote in my favour, 
desiring he would rec«.mmend me to the marquis 
of Atholl and others then at the head of affairs in 
Scotland ; this was in the year 167/4. There were 
then'but one troop of horse-guai^Js (whereof the mar- 
quis was colonel) and one regiment of foot-guards, 
commanded by the earl of Linlithgow, in that king 
dom, and they consisted chiefly of gentlemen. 

Dr. Irvin, physician^ to the hone-guards, accord- 
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ingly presented me to the marquis of Atholl, rc- 
c|uestiDg that I might be received into his troop, 
ills lordship, preteiiding there was no vacancy, was 
by the doctor threatened M a free jesting nianuer 
with a dose of poison instead of physic the first time 
he should want his skill ; “ ’Wcel, weel, then,** quoth 
the marquis, “ what is your friend's name V * — “ Deel 
tak’ me,*’ answered the doctor, “ gin 1 ken ;** where- 
upon I was called in to write my name in the roll. 
1 was then ordered to repair to the troop at Stirling, 
with directions to lieutenant-colonel Cockburn, the 
commanding officer, to put me into which of the 
four squadrons whereof the troop consisted he 
thought fit. He thereupon placed me in his own, 
and appointed me my quarters. 

Soon after this, the conventicles growing nume- 
rous in the west, several parties were drawn out to 
suppress them, among whom 1 never faded to make 
one, in hopes thereby to be taken notice of by my 
commanders, for I had nothing to recommend me 
except my activity, diligence, and courage, being a 
stranger and bom out of that kingdom. 

My first action after having been taken into the 
guards was, with a dozen gentlemen more, to go in 
quest of Mas David Williamson, a noted covenanter, 
since made more famous in the book called the 
Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence. 1 had been assured 
that this Williamson did much frequent the house 
of my lady Cherrytrec, within ten miles of Ediii- 
hurgh, but when I arrived first with my party about 
the house, the lady, well knowing our errand, put 
Williamson to bed to her daughter disguised in a 
woman’s night-dress. When the troopers went to 
search in the young lady’s room her mother pre- 
tended that she was not well ; and Williamson so 
managed the matter, that when the daughter raisefi 
herself a little in the bed to let the troopei's see her 
they did not discover him, and so went off disap- 
pointed. But the young lady proved with child, 
and Williamson to take olf the scandal married her 
in some time after. This Williamson married five 
or six wives successively, and was alive in the reign 
of queen Anne, at which time 1 saw him preaching 
in one of the kirks at Edinburgh. It is said that 
king Charles IT., hearing of Williamson’s behaviour 
ill lady Cherry tree’s house, wished to see the man 
that discovered so much vigour while his troopers 
were in search of hini , and in a merry way declared 
that when he was in the royal oak he could not have 
kissed the bonniest lass in Christendom. 

Some time after this Thomas Dalziel, general of the 
forces in Scotland, an excellent soldier, who had 
been taken prisoner at the famous battle of Worces- 
ter and sent prisoner to the Tower, escaped from 
thence into Muscovy', was made general tb the czar, 
and returning home after the restoration was pre- 
ferred by the king to be general of the forces in 
Scotland, in which post he continued till his death, 
which happened a little before the revolution. This 
general commanded fifty of the foot-guards, with an 
ensign, to accompany me and to follow my directions 
ill the pursuit of <a notorious rebel, one Adam Sto- 
bow, a farmer in Fife, near Culrolss. This fellow 
had gone through the west endeavouring to stir up 
sedition in the people by his great skill in canting 
and praying. There bad <been several parties sent 
out after him before I and lay men undertook the 
business, but they could never discover him. Wo 
reached Culross at night, where I directed the en- 
sign and all the men to secure three or four rebels 
who were in the place, while I, with two or three of 
the soldiers to assist me, went to Stobow’s house, 
about a mile and a half from Culross, by break of day, 
for fear some of his friends might give liim notice. 


Before I got to the house 1 ebsorved a kiln in the 
way, which I ordered to be searched because 1 
foiiml there a heap of straw in the passage up> to the 
kiln-put. There i found Stobow 1\ 'king, and car- 
ried him to Culross, although his daughter offered 
me a hundred dollars to let him go. We returned 
immediately to the general at Edinburgh with Stg- 
bow and the prisoners taken by the ensign at Cul- 
ross. They continued awhile in confinement, but 
Stobow at his trial found friends cn mgh to sR\e 
his life and was only banished; yet he returned 
home a year after aii<l proved as Iroublesorao an<l 
se<litious as ever, till at the fight of BothwcU-bridge 
it was thought he was killed, for he was never heard 
of aflter^vard. 

During the time I was in the guards, about two 
years after the affair of Mas David Williamson at 
the lady Clierrytree's, I was quartered with a party 
at Bathgate, which is a small village twelve miles 
from Edinburgh. One Sunday morning by break 
of day I and my comrade, a gallant Highland gen- 
tleman of the name of Grant, went out disguised in 
great coats and bonnets in search after some con- 
venticle. Wo travelled on foot eight or ten miles 
into the wild mountains, where we spied three fel- 
lows on the top of a hill, whom wo conjectured to 
stapd there as spies to give, intelligence to a conven- 
ticle when any of the king’s tioopers should happen 
to come that way. There tliey stood with long 
poles in their hands tilhl and in 3 ^ friend cam 6 pietly 
near, and then they tuined to go doum the hill: 
when Ave observed this we took a little compass and 
came up with them on the other side, AvhercuponL 
they stood still, leaning on their poles. Then I 
houiieed forward upon one of them and suddenly 
snatched the pole out of his hand, asked him why 
he carried such a pole on the Lord’s clay, and at the 
same time knocked him down with it. My com- 
rade immediately seized on the second and laid him 
flat by a gripe of his hair ; but the third took to 
his heels and run down the hill. However, having 
left my friend ’o guard thci two. former, I overtook 
the last and felled him likewise, but tlie place being 
steep, the violence Avith AVhich I ran carried me a 
good Avay down the hill before 1 could recover my- 
sch after the stroke I had given him ; and by the 
tiiqe I could get up again to the place where he lay 
the rogue had gut on his feet, and avus fumbling for 
a side pistol that hung at his belt under his upper 
coat, Avhich as soon as 1 observed 1 fetched him to 
the ground a second time with the pole, and seized 
oil his pistol ; then leading him up to the other two, 

I desired my friend to examine their pockets ami 
see Avhether they carried any powder or ball, but Ave 
found none. 

We then led our prisoners doAvn the hill, at the 
foot of which there was a bog, and on the other side ^ 
a man sitting on a rock ; when Ave advanced near 
him, leaving our prisoners in the keeping of my 
friend, I ran up toward the man, who fled down on 
the other side. As soon as 1 had reached the top of 
the rock there appeared a great number of people as- 
sembled in a glen to hear the preaching of Mas John 
King as I understood afterwaril, whose voiSe was so 
loud that it reached the ^para of those who were at 
the greatest distance, Avhich could not I think he 
less than a quarter of a mile ; they all standing before 
him the wind favouring the strength of his lungs. 
When my friend had brought the three prisoners to 
the top of the rock, where 1 Availed for him, they all 
broke loose and ran down to the conventicle : but 
my friend, advancing within about forty yards of that 
rabble, commanded them in his mifesty’s name to 
depart to theif own homes. Whereupon about forty 
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of their number, with poles in their hands, drew out 
from tlie rest and. advanced a^inst us two, who had 
the courage or rather the temerity to face so great a 
company, whichr could not be fewer than a thousand. 
As this party of theirs was preparing with their long 
poles to attack me and my friend, it happened very 
b^ckily that a fine gelding, saddled and bridled, with 
a pillion likewise upon him, came up near us in 
search of better grass ; I caught the horse and im- 
mediately m(^inted him, which the rest of the con- 
vcnticlcrs observing, they broke up and followed as 
fast as they could, some on horseback and the rest on 
foot, to prevent me from going off with the horse, but 
1 put him to the gallop, and suffering liim to choose 
his own way through the mountain, which was full 
of bogs and hags, got out of reach. My friend kept 
up with me as long as he could, but having run a 
mile through such difficult places he was quite ^nent, 
and the conventiclers hard at his heels ; whereupon 
ho called to me /or assistance, and 1 alighting put 
him upon the horse, biddhig him to make the best 
of his way to the laird of Poddishaw’s about two 
miles off. By this time we saw twelve covenanters 
on horseback, who advanced toward us by a shorter 
cut, and blocked up a gap through which we w'ere 
of necessity to pass. 1 undertook to clear the gap 
for my friend, and runnii^ towards the rogues 't^^th 
my broadsword and pii^tol/soon forced them to open 
to the right and left : my comrade got through and 
was pursued a good way, buk he so laid about him 
with his broadsword that the pursuers, being uii 
armed, durst not seize him. In the mean time, I who 
was left on foot kept the covenanters who followed 
me at a proper distance ; but they pelted me with 
clods, which I sometimes returned, till at last, after 
chasing me above a mile, they saw a party of troop, 
ers in red passing by at some distance, and then 
they gave over their pursuit. 

The troopers, observing my friend galloping and 
pursued, imagined he was some fanatic preacher, 
till they came to an old woman on a hiU, whom my 
friend ho^ desired to deny his being gone that way ; 
upon whiefi they went off to th jir quarters, and he 
got safe to j^^oddishaw's, whither I soon after arrived. 
I'he laird of Poddishaw had been that day at church, 
from whence returning with the laird of Pocam- 
mock, who lived about a mile off, they both wxndcred 
how the horse got thither, for Pocammock was the 
owner of the horse, and his lady had rode on it 
that day to the conventicle, without^her husband's 
knowledge, having been seduced thither by some 
fanatic neighbours, for she had never been at their 
meetings before. My friend and 1 acquainted the 
two lairds of the whole .'uTventure of that day, and 
after dinner Pocammock requested us to let him have 
the horse home, thereby to stifle any reflection his 
^ lady might bring upon him or herself by going to a 
conventicle; he likewise invited us to dine next 
day at his house, where the horse should again be 
delivered to me, as justlyforfeited by the folly of his 
wife. We went accordingly with the laird of Poddi- 
shaw, and dined at Pocammock's ; where the horse 
was ordered to be led out into the court, in the same 
accuutreiiffents as 1 found him the day before ; hut 
observing the lady in tearg, I told her that if she 
would give me her promise never to go to a conven. 
tide again 1 would bestow her the horse and conceal 
what had passed ; she readily complied, and so the 
matter was made up. However, the laird her nus- 
band assured me that no horse in Scotland should be 
better paid for ; and being a leading man in the 
country, and his lady discovering the names of those 
who had been at the conventicle, he sent for them, 
and persuaded them as they valued their quiet to 


make up a purse for me and my friend, which they 
accordingly did ; and we both lived plentifully a 
twelvemonth after on the price of that horse. 

This adventure maki^junuch noise at Edinburgh 
was the occasion of my flmg sent for up thither by 
the marquis of Atholl, my colonel, who in a very 
friendly manner expostulated with me upon my rash- 
ness, as indeed he had too much reason to do ; 
neither was I able to say anything in ray own justi- 
iicatLon. However, since what I had done discovered 
my loyalty for my prince, my zeal for the church, 
and my detestation of all rebellious principles, his 
lordship ever after gave me ^any marks ot his favour 
and friendship. 

Accordingly, these services gave me so much credit 
with the general that he promised to apply to the 
government in my favour for some preferment in the 
army upon the first opportunity, which happened 
about a year'aften^rd. For the seditious humours 
in the west still increasing, it was thought proper 
that three independent troops of hprse, and as many 
of dragoons, should be raised to suppress the rebels. 
Whereupon Mr. Francis Stuart, grandson to the eail 
of BotliwcLl, a private gentleman in the horsc>guards 
like myself, and my intimate acquaintance, was sent 
for in haste by the general, because council of 
Scotland was then writing to the king, that his majesty 
would please to grant commissions to those persons 
whose names where sent up to London that very 
night. Mr. Stuart gave me notice of this, where- 
upon, although 1 was not sent for, I resolved to go 
up with him to Edinburgh and solicit for niyself'. 
When I arrived there and attended the general his 
first question was, in a humorous manner, ** Wha 
the decl sent fur you upt" I answered that I 
hoped his excellency would now make good his 
promise of preferring me, since so fair an oppor- 
tunity offered at present. On this occasion the 
general stood my firm friend ; and although the sons 
and brothers of lords and baronets and other per- 
sons of quality solicited to be made lieutenants and 
cornets in these new-raised troops, yet the general 
in regard to my services prevailed with the council 
that 1 might be appointed lieutenant to Mr. Stuart, 
who was then made captain of dragoons. 

Soon after this the archbishop of St. Andrews 
was murdered by the laird of liackston and Balfour, 
assisted by four poor weavers.'^ liackston before this 
hoiTid action was reputed an honest and gallant 
man ; but his friendship for his brother-iii-law, Bal- 
four, drew him in to commit this inhuman murder, 
Balfour, who had been the archbishop's chamberlain 
(for so in Scotland we call a great man's steward), 
whether by nrgligencT or dishonesty was short in 
his payments to his lord, and the fear of being called 
to an account was a principal motive to assassinate 
his master ; however, he pretended likewise a great 
zeal to the kirk, whereof he looked upon the aroli- 
bishop as the greatest oppressor. It is certain that 
the lower people mortally hated the archbishop on 
pretence that his grace had deserted their communion, 
and the weavers who were accomplices of Balfour 
believed they did God service in destroying an enemy 
of the kirk ; and accordingly all the murderers were 
;8teemed and styled saints by that rebellious faction. 

After the ^murder of th? archbishop several par- 
ties in the west took \iy arms, under the leading of 
Robert Hamilton, second son to sirlrVilliam Hamil- 
ton of Preston, the unworthy son of a most worthy 
father; whereupon the council met, and sent for 

■ One of them fired a pistol at him, which burnt his coat 
and gown, but did not go into his body ; upon this tliey fanded 
he liad a magical secret to secure him against a shut, and they 
drew him out of hia coach, and murdered him Imrbatoasly, le- 
peating their strokes fill they were sure he was quite dead." 
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Graham, then laird of Clavere, aflenvard created via- 
count Dundee by king James Vil. This noble person 
was at that time captaij]|^ one of those independ- 
ent troops of horse whl|||PBS 1 have already men- 
tioned were raised before tnemurdcr of the archbishop. 
The council therefore ordered him to march with 
a detachment of one hundred and twenty dragoons 
and a Lieutenant with his own troop, in pursuit of the 
rebels. Clavers was obli|Ted not to open his commis- 
Rion until he came in sight of them. In his march he 
took Mas John King, one of their principal preachers. 
Clavers carried King along until he came in sight 
of the enemy at Drumclog, eight miles from Hamil- 
ton. There the preacher was guarded by a dragoon 
sentry, at a little cabin on the lop of the hill, while 
t.Mavers opening his commission found himself com- 
pelled to tight the rebels, let their number be ever so 
great, with those hundred and t^yenty dragoons. 

llul before I proceed to tell thedseue of this affair 
1 must digress a little, upon the subject of Mas John. 
King above mentioned. When I was in the guards 
some time after I had missed Williamson at lady 
Cherrj tree’s house, the government, hearing that this 
John King was bcgiiinitig to hold his eonvcutieles 
not far froin^ Stirling, where the troop of horse then 
lay, ordered the eonimanding officer there to send a 
party o\it to take him and bring him up to the council. 
I wa** pitched upon with a small detaelirneiit to per- 
form this service. 1 went to my lord Cardros.se’s 
house, to whose lady King was chaplain ; there I 
took him and delivered him to the council. This 
preacher had gotten the lady’s woman with child 
about four or live months before, and it is suppos(Ml 
ha<l promised her marriage, provid''d the lady would 
stand hia friend in his present distress ; whereu[^n 
she was so far his friend as to get liim bailed, on her 
engaging he should hold no more eenventides ; how- 
evei- ho went to the hills and there preached the 
])eoplc to arms, and in several towns, as Kirkcud- 
bright, Lanark, and Sanquehar in particular, in com- 
pany with Cameron, set up declarations on the 
market-crosses agaijist the king, whom he excommu- 
nicated with all his adherents. Thud he continued 
till Clavers took him at Uruinclog, as is above nic i- 
tioned, where he got off again, until 1 took him a third 
time after the battle of Hotliwell-bridge, which shall 
be related in its proffer place. 

The rebels at Urumclog were eight or nine thou- 
sand strong ; their leader as I have said before was 
Robert Hamilton, second brother to the loyal house 
of Preston, but a proHigato who had Rpent all his 
patrimony. There was likewise among them the 
lairds of Knockgray and Fruah, with many other 
gentlemen of fortune whose names I have forgot. 
Clavers’s men with the addition of some few that 
came in to him did not exceed one hundred and 
eighty, yet pursuant to his orders he was forced to 
light the enemy ; but, being so vastly outnumbered, 
was soon defeated, witli the loss of cornet Robert 
Graham and about eight or ten private troopers. 
The rebels, finding the comet’s body and supposing it 
to be that of Clavers, because the name Graham was 
wrought in the shirtneck, treated it with the utmost 
inhumanity, cutting off the nose, picking out the ey^'s, 
and stabbing it through in a hundred places. 

Clavers, in his flight towards Hamilton and Glas- 
gpw, rode a horse that trailed his guts for two miles 
from the place where the engagement happened ; but 
ovet taking his groom with some led horses he 
mounted one of them, and with the remains of his 
small army escaped to Glasgow. The rebels, pur- 
suing as far as Hamilton, advanced that evening 
within a mile of Glasgow, where they encamped all 
night. As Clavers was marching aft.cr his men up 


! the hill, where he had left > Mas John King under 
' the guard of a dragoon (who ran off with the first 
that fled), King, in a sueeiing way, desired him to 
stay and take his prisoner with him. 

The rebels being thus encamped within a mile of 
Glasgow, Clavers commanded his men in the town 
to stand to their arms all night, and having banri* 
cadoed the four streets, to prevent the rebels' horse 
from breaking in, ordered me at sunrise to march 
with six dragoons and diseuxer which way the 
rebels intended to come into the town. 1 must 
here observe that 1, with captain Stuart’s troop of 
dragoons and a battalion of the foot-guards, re- 
mained at Glasgow while Clavers marched to 
Drumclog, where he was defeated. But to return . 

1 followed the directions which were given me, and 
\m^ Ing discovered the enemy from a little eminence 
I was ordered by Clavers, who came to me there, to 
watch at a small houRe where the way divided, and 
sec which of the roads they would take, or whether 
they separated and each party took a difierent ir^y* 

1 stayed until 1 saw them take two difierent roads ; 
some by that from whcnco I came from the town, 
which was over the Gallowgate bridge, and the rest 
by the high church and college, which was more 
than twice as far as the first party had to come, and 
cdiisequeiitly could not k...th meet at the same time 
within the town. This waS a great advantage to 
Clavers and his little at my. That party of the 
rebels which took the fiallowgat^bridge road follow- 
ed me close to the heels as I returned to inform 
Clavers what course they took. 

The broad street was immediately full of them, 
but advancing toward the barricade, before their fel- 
lows who followed the other road could arrive to their 
assistance, were valiantly received by Clavers and 
lus men, who firing on them at once and jumping 
over the carls and cam that composed the barricade, 
chased them out of the town; but were quickly 
forced to return and receive the other party, which 
by that time was marching down by the high church 
and college ; but \yhen they came within pistol-sliot 
were likewise fired upon and driven out of the 
town. In this action many of the rebels fell, but 
the king’s party lost not so much as one man. 

The townsmen being too well affected to the 
rebels concealed many of them in their houses ; 
the rest, xvho escaped, met and drew up in a field 
behind the h<gh church, where they stayed until five 
in the afternoon, it being in the month of May, and 
from thence marched in a body to the same place 
where they were in the morning, about a mile off 
the town, Clavers and his men, expecting they 
would make a second attack, and discovering by his 
spits whither they were gone, marched after them, 
but upon sight of our forces the rebels retired with a 
strong rear-guard of horse to Hamilton ; whereupoie 
Clavers returned and quartered that night in Glasgow. 

Next morning the government sent orders to 
Clavers to leave Glasgow and march to Stirling,* 
eighteen miles farther ; and three days after he wa 
commanded to bring up his party to Edinburgh. As 
soon as he quitted Glasgoxv Ahe rebels reamed, and 
having stayed in that town eight or ten days, en- * 
camped on Uamilton-lhoor, within a mile of Both- 
well-bridge, where it was said that their numbers 
were increased to fourteen thousand; although 
biJhop Burnet, in his History of his Own Times, 
most falsely and partially affirms that they were not 
more than four thousand or thereabout. 

The council, finding the rebels daily increasing in 
their numbers,. gave information thereof to the king; 
whereupon, his majesty sent down the duke of Mon- 
mouth with a commission to be commander-in-ebief, 
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nrid to take with him fcftir troops of English dragoons, 
which were quartered on the borders. But these, 
with the forces in Scotland, amounted not to above 
three thousand.®' Upon the duke’s being made com- 
mander-iu-chief, general Dalziel refused to serve un- 
der liim, and remainded at his lodgings in Edin- 
burgh till his grace was superseded, which happen- 
ed about a fortnight after. 

The army, was about four miles forward on the 
road towards Hamilton when the duke of Mon- 
mouth came up with his English dragoons, on Sa- 
turday the 2lBt of June: from thence the whole 
forces marched to the Kirk of Shots, within four 
miles of the rehcls, where they lay that night. The 
next morning he marched the army up an eminence 
opposite to the main body of the enemy, who were 
encamped on the moor. 

The general officers, the earl of Linlithgow,' colo- 
nel of the foot-guards ; the carl of Mar, colonel of a 
regiment of foot ; Clavcrs, the earl of Hume, and the 
ea# of Airlie, all captains of horse ; the marquis of 
Montrose, colonel of the horse-guards (Atholi hav- 
ing been discarded); Dalhousic ; with many other 
noblemen and gentlemen volunteers, attending the 
duke together, desired his grace to let them know 
which way he designed to take to come to the ene- 
my? The duke answeredf**'* It must be by Bothw^l- 
bridge,** Now the brfdgc lay a short mile to the 
right of the king’s army, was narrow, and guarded 
with tlirec thousand of the rJbels and strongly bar- 
ricadoed with groat stones ; but although the officers 
were desirous to have passed the river by easy fords 
directly between them and the rebels, and to march 
to their main body on the moor before those three 
thousand who guarded the bridge could come to 
assist them, yet the duke was obstinate and would 
pass no other way than that of the bridge. 

Pursuant to this preposterous and absurd resolu- 
tion he commanded captain Stuart (whose lieu- 
tenant I was), with his troop of dragoons and eighty 
musketeers, together with fo\ir small field-pieces, 
under cover of the dragoons, to heat oft' the party at 
the bridge. The duke himself,* with Havid Lesly 
and Mch'ill, accompanied us, and ordered the field- 
pieces to be left at tlie village of Bothwell, within a 
musket-shot of the bridge ; when the duke and his 
men came near the bridge the rebels beat a parley 
and sent over a laird accompanied with a kirk 
preacher. The duke, asking what ^ey came for, 
was answered, ” That they would have the kirk 
established in the same manner as it stood at the 
king's restoration, and that every subject should be 
obliged to take the solemn league and covenant.” 
The duko told them their demand could not be 
granted ; but sent them back to tell their party that 
if they would lay down tlieir , arms and submit to 
‘the king’s mercy he would intercede for their pardon. 

While this parley lasted tlie field. pieces were 
brought down and planted over against the bridge, 
without being perceived by the rebels. The mes- 
sengers returned in a short time with this answer : 
** That they would not lay down their arms unless 
their conc’itions® wvre* granted them;” whereupon 
the dragoons and musketeers fired all at once upon 
those who guarded the brid^-e, and the field -pieces 
played so warmly that some hundreds of the rebels 
were slain, the rest flying to the main body on tlie 
moor. ' 

The duke as soon as he had commanded to fire 
retired into a hollow from the enemies* shot (some 
say by the persuasion of Lesly and Melvill), and 
conthmed thcro till the action was over. Then 
captain Stuart ordered the musketeers to make way 
for the horse to pass the bridge, by casting th$ stones 


into the river which had been placed there to ob* 
struct the passage over it. But the array could not 
pass in less than five hou||. and then marched up in 
order of battle towaroHe enemy, who waited for 
them on the moor, conmnng in the great superiority 
of their number. Clavers commanded the horse on 
the right and captain Stuart the dragoons on the 
left. The field-pieces were carried in the centre of 
the <'bot-guard8,- while tha rest of the officers com- 
manded at the head of tneir men ; and the duke, 
after the enemy was beaten from the bridge, rode at 
the head of the army. ’ 

U pon the first fire the rcocls* horse turned about, 
and fled upon the right and left ; and although the 
duke ordered his men not to stir out of their ranks 
to pursue them, yet the army, not regarding his com- 
mands, followed the flying rebels, killing between 
seven and eight hundred and taking fifteen hundred 
prisoners.* 

Sir John Bell, provost of Glasgow, as soon as he 
saw the rebels fly, rode into the town ; from whence 
in a few hours he sent all tlie bread he could find, 
together with a hogshead of drink to each troop and 
company in the army, out of the cellars of such 
townsmen as were found to be abettor^or protectors 
of the rebels. 

The cruelty and presumption of that wicked and 
perverse generation will appear evident from a sin- 
gle instance. These rebels bad set up a very large 
gallows in the middle of their camp, and prepared a 

■ “The royal army now moved slowly fnrw*nrd'« towards 
Hamilton, and reacheil Uoihw ell-moor on the 22nd of June, 
1679. The iusiirgonts were encamped chiefly in the duke of 
Hamiliuu’s nark, along the Clyde, which separated the two 
armies. Uotnwell-Urid^c, which is long and nanow, hud then 
a ifOrtal in the middle, with gates, which the covenantera «>hiit, 
and hiirricadoed with stones and logs of timber. This import- 
ant post was defended by three bundled of their liest men, un* 
der Hackston of Uathillet and Hall of Hnughheod. Early in 
the morning this party crossed the bridge, and skirmisficd 
w'ith the royal vungunrd, no^, advanced as far as the tillage of 
Bothwell. But Hackston speedily retired to his post at the 
western end of Bothwell -bridge. 

*' While the dispositions made by the duke of Monmoutli 
announced his pnqmse of assailing thf* pass, the more moder* 
ate of the insurgents resolved to ufler terms, Ferguson of Kait- 
l^li, a gentleman of landed fortune, and David Hume, a cler- 
carried to the duke of Monmouth a supolication, de- 
manding free exercise of their religion, a free parliament, .and 
a free genenil asRembly of the church- The duke lieanl tlieii 
ilemunds with his natural mildness, and assured tlumi he would 
interp<^ with his majesty in their beffalf, on condition of their 
immediately dispersing thcmselvi's and yielding u]p their arms 
Had the insurgents l>(>en all of the moderate opinion, this ])rn- 
posal would luive beou acrepted, much bloodshed saved, and 
perhaps more permanent advance derived to their party ; or, 
had they been all Cameronians, their defence would nave been 
lierce and desperate. But while their motley and misassorted 
officers were debating upon|the duke's projiosal, his liehl-pieces 
were already planted on the eastern side of the river, to cover 
the attack of the ibot-gnards, who were led on by lord Living- 
stone to force the bridge. Here Hackston maintained his (lost 
\rith zeal and courage; nor was it until all his ammunition 
was expended, and every support denied him by the general, 
that he reluctantly abaniloued the important pass. When his 
])arty w»*re drawA back, the duke’s army slowly, and with their 
cannon in front, defiled along the bridge, and formed in a line 
of battle as they ramc over the river ; Uieduke commanded the 
foot, and Claverhouse the cavalry. It would seem that these 
movements could not have been performed without at least 
some loss, had the enemy been serious in opposiug them. But 
the insurgeuts were otherwise employed. W'Uh the strangest 
delusion that ever fell npuu devote beings, they rhoso tliose 
pecions mnm'uits to cashier their oflicors, and elect others In 
their room. Id^this important^operation they were at length 
dlstuibed by the duke's canil.)n ; at the very first discharge of 
which the horse of the covenanters wheeled and rode off, 
breaking and trampling down the ranks* of their inlkntry in 
their flight. Tlie Cameronian account blames Weir of Green- 
ridget a commander of the horse, who is termed a sad Achan in 
the camp. The more rnfMerate party lay the whole blame on 
Hamilton, whos^ conduct they say left the world to debate 
whether he was most traitor, coward, or fool. Tlie generous 
Monmouth was anxious to spare the blood of his infatuated 
countrymen, by which he incurrctl much blame among *he 
high-flying roy^ists.*'— Mrasfre/siy of the Scottish Bolder, 
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cartfull of new ropes at the foot of it, in order t 
hanff up the kinj^s soldiers, whom they already 
looked upon as Tanquished and at mercy; and it 
happened that the pursu Ain the royal army, return- 
ing back with their prisoners, chose the place where 
the gallows stood to guard them at, without offering 
to hang one of them, which they justly deserred and 
had so much reason to expect. The pursuers were 
no sooner returned and the whole action ovei; than 
general Dalziel arrived at the camp from Edinburgh, 
with a commission renewed to be commander-in- 
chief, which he received that very morning by an 
express. This commander, having learned how the 
duke had conducted the war, told him publicly and 
with great plainness Uiat he had betrayed the king ; 
that he heartily wished Ids commission had come a 
day sooner; “for tlien,’* said he, “these rogues 
should never have troubled his majesty dt the king- 
dom any moie.** • 

Thus the duke was at the same time superseded 
and publicly rebuked before all the army ; yet his 
grace forgot his dignity so far as to sneak among 
tliein at the town of Bothwell (where the forces en- 
camped) until the Saturday following: then all the 
troops marched hack to Glasgow, from whence in 
two or three days they were sent to their several 
quarters ; after which thq duke of Monmouth passed 
by Stirling to Fife to visit the duke of Rothes. 

The same evening, after tlie rout on the moor, the 
jirisoncrs were sent with a strung guard towards 
Edinburgh. On Saturday inoriiiug Avheii the army 
was to inarch to Glasgow I desired the gencrars 
leave to go with twehe dragoons in search of some 
of the rebels, who might probably pass the Cljdc 
about Dumbarton to shelter themsehes in the hiffh- 
lands. With these dragoons clad in grey coats and 
bonnets I made haste down the side of tlie river; 
and about midnight after travelling twenty-four 
miles I came to a church, and while the soldiers 
stayed to refresh their hofses in the churchyard I 
spied a country fellow going by, and asked him in 
Ills own dialect, “ Whither gang you this time of 
night T’ He answ\;red, “ Wha are }•) that speersT’ 

1 replied “ Wc are your ane fo*ke upon tliis^the 
fellow came up, and told me there were eighteen 
friends with horses at an old castle waiting for a 
boat to pass over into the isle of Arran. 1 mounted 
the man behind one of my dragoons and went to- 
ward the place ; but the rebels not finding a boat wer* . 
gone off and the guide dismissed. There was a great 
dew on the grass, which directed me and my party to 
follow the track of their horses for three or four 
miles till the dew was gone off : I then inquired of 
a cowherd on a hill whetaer he saw any of our 
“ poor fo’ke ** travelling that way ? he answered that 
they had separated on that hill and gone three seve- 
ral ways, six in a party ; adding that in one party 
there was “ a braw muckle kerl with a white hat 
on him and a great bob of ribands on the cock o't.” 
Whereupon I sent four of my dragoons after one 
party, four more after another, and myself with tlie 
remaining four went in pursuit of him with the 
white hat. As I went forward I met another cow- 
herd, who told me that the fellow with the hat 
and one more (for as the rogues advanced farth r 
into the west they still divided into smaller parties), 
were just gone down the hill to his master’s house. 
The good man of the house returning from putting 
the horses to grass in the garden was going to shut 
the door; whereupon mpelf and two of the dra- 
goons commanded him with our pistols at his breast 
to lead us to the room where the mau lay who wore 
a white hat. We entered the room, and before he 
awaked 1 took away liis arms and comiuanded him 


to dress immediately ; then Anding his companion 
asleep in the bam 1 forced him likewise to arise, 
and mounting them both on their own horses, came 
ut nine o’clock in the morning witl^ my two prison- 
ers to tlie other dragoons at the place where we 
appointed to meet. From thence we rode straight 
to Glasgow, and arrived there about eight in the 
evening, after a journev of fifty miles since we left 
the army at Bothwell the day befqre. 

This was upon a Sunday ; and although we met 
with many hundreds of people on road, yet we 
travelled on to Glasgow witbout any opposition. I 
must here inform the reader that, although I had 
once before taken this very man who Avore the Avhite 
hat, yet 1 did not know him to be Mas John King 
aheady mentioned, until 1 was told so by the man 
of tlie house where I found him. 1 likewise forgot 
to mention that King, who knew me well enough, 
as soon as he was taken in the house, entreated me 
to show him some favour because he had married a 
woman of my name. 1 answered, “ That is true, 
but first you got her with bairn, and shall therefore 
now pay for disgracing one of my name.** 

When wc arrived near Glasgow 1 sent a dragoon 
to inform the general that Mas John King was com- 
ing to kiss his hand : whereupon his excellency, ac- 
companied with all the noblemen and officers, 
advanced as fur as the ""fjri^jge to welcome me and 
my prisoners; where it is very observable (liat 
Graham laird of Cla^srs, who (j^me among the rest, 
made not the least reproach to Mas John in return 
of his insolent behaviour when that commander fled 
from Drumclog. Mas John was sent to Edinburgh 
next morning under a guard, and hanged soon after : 
from hence I went to my iiuartors in Lanark, sixteen 
miles from Glasgow; and about a month after (I 
hope the reader will pardon my weakness) I hap- 
pened to dream that 1 found one Wilson, a captain 
among the rebels at BothAVcll-bridge, in a bank of 
wood upon the river Clyde. This accident made so 
strong an impression on my mind, that as soon as 1 
awoke I took six-and-tliirty dragoons and got to the 
place by break of r*ay ; then 1 caused some of them 
to alight and go into the wood and set him up 
as hounds do a hare, while the rest were ordered to 
stand sentry to prevent his escape. It seems 1 
dreamt fortunately, for Wilson was actually in the 
wood with five moic of his company as we aftcr- 
Avards learned ; who, all seeing me and my party 
advancing, h*d themselves in a little island on the 
river, among the broom that grew upon it. Wilson 
had not the good fortune to escape ; for as he was 
trying to get out of one copse into another 1 met 
him, and guessing by hfs good clothes and by the 
description, I had received of him before that he was 
the man I looked for, I seized and brought him to 
my quarters ; and thence immediately con- 

veyed him to Edinburgh, where he was hanged ; buf 
might have preserved his life if he would have con- 
descended only to say “ God save the king.'* This ^ 
he utterly refused to do, and thereby lost not only 
his life but likewise an estate worth twenty-nine 
thousand marks Scots. • 

For this service the dukd of QueensSerry, then 
high commissioner of l^otlaiid, recommendea me to 
the king, who rewarded me with the gift of Wilson's 
estate ; but although the grant passed the seals and 
th& sheriff put me in possession, yet I could neither 
sell nor let it ; nobody daring, for fear of the rebels . 
who had escaped at Bothwell-bridge, either to pur- 
chase or farm it : by which means 1 never got a 
penny by the grant ; and at the Revolution the land 
Avas taken from me and restored to Wilson’s heirs. 

The winfer following general Dalziel, with a bat- 
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talion of the carl of Linlithgow's guards, the earl of 
Airlie’s troop of horse* and captain Stuart's troop of 
dragoons, quartered at Kilmarnock, in the west, 
fifty miles fron^ Edinburgh. Here the general one 
day happening to look on while I was exercising the 
troop of dragoons, asked me, when I had done, 
whether I knew any one of my men who was skiL 
All in praying well in the style and tone of the co> 
venanters 1 I immediately thought upon one James 
Gibb, who had ^cen born in Ireland and whom 
I made a dragoon. This man I brought to the 
general, assuring his excellency that if 1 had raked 
iicll I could not find his match for his skill in mi- 
micking the covenanters. Whereupon the general 
gave him 5f. to buy him a great coat and a bonnet, 
and commanded him to find out the rebels, but to be 
sure to take care of himself among them. The dra- 
goon went eight miles otf that very night and got 
admitiaiioe into the house of a notorious re bet, pre- 
tending he came from Ireland out of zeal for the 
cause to assist at the fight of Bothwcll-bridgc, and 
could not find an opportunity since of returning to 
Ireland with safety ; he said he durst not be seen in 
the daytime, and therefore, after bewitching the 
family with his gifts of praying, he was conveyed in 
the dusk of the evening with a guide to the house of 
the next adjoining rebel: and thus in the same 
manner from one to anoTner, till in a month's time 
he got through tlio principal of them in the west ; 
telling the general at his rqfurn that wherever he 
came he made thb old wives, in their devout fits, 
tear off theji* biggonets and mutches ; he likewise 
gave the general a list of their names and places of 
their abodes, and into the bargain brought back a 
good purse of money in his pocket. The general 
desired to know how he prayed among them : he 
answered that it was his custom in his prayers to 
send the king, the ministers of state, the ofiicers of 
the army, with all their soldiers, and the episcopal 
clergy, all broadside to hell ; but particularly the 
general himself. “ What," said the general, “ did 
you send me to hell, sir!" ** Yea," replied the dra- 
goon, “ you at the head of then\ os their leader." 

And here J do solemnly aver, upon my veracity 
and ’knowledge, that bishop Burnet, in the History | 
of his Own Times, hath in a most false and scandal- 
ous manner misrepresented the action at Both well- 
bridge and the behaviour of the episcopal clergy in 
Scotland; for as to the former, 1 was present in 
that engagement, which was performod in the man- 
ner as 1 have related ; and as to the latter, having 
travelled through most parts of that kingdom, par- 
ticularly the north and west, 1 was well acquainted 
with them, and will takedt to ray death that the 
reverse of this character which Burnet gives of both 
is the truth. And because that author is so unjust 
to the episcopal clergy and partial to the cove- 
iiaiiters and tlieir teachers, I do afiirm that I have 
known several among the latter sort guilty of those 
very vices wherewith this bishop brands the episco- 
pal clergy. Among many others I will produce one 
instance, rather to divert the reader than from any 
inclination to oblo<luy. One of these eight fanatic 
teachers r/ho w^re permitted at the Restoration to 
keep their livings came to sir John Carmichael's 
house, within a mile of Llhiark, where I was then 
upon a visit to sir John. We drank hard till it was 
late and all the company retired except sir 'John and 
myself. The teacher would needs give us pra^yers, 
hut fell asleep before he had half done, whereupon sir 
John and I, setting a bottle and a glass at his nose, 
left him upon his knees. The poor man sneaked off 
early the next morning, being in all appearance 
ashamed of his hypocrisy. 


To return from 'this digression. — The general sent 
out several parties, and me with a party among the 
rest, where during the winter and the following 
spring 1 secured many ^ those whose names and 
abodes the canting drag OTn had given a list of. 

In July following the general, by order of council, 
commanded me to go with a detachment of thirty 
horse and fifty dragoons in pursuit of about 150 re- 
bels. who had escaped at Bothwell-bridge, and ever 
sinde kept together in atbody up and down in Gal- 
loway. I followed them for five or six days from one 
place to another, after which, on the 22pd of July, 
they stayed for me at Airs^moss, situate in the shire 
of Air, near the town of Cumlock. The moss is 
four miles long from east to west, and two broad. 
The rebels drew up at the cast end, and consisted of 
30 horse and 120 foot. 1 faced them upon a rising 
ground with my 30 horse ami 50 dragoons. The 
’"eason why^the rebels chose this place to fight on 
rather than a plain field was for fear their horse 
might deseit the foot, as they did on Haniilton- 
iiioor, near Bothwell-bridge ; and likewise, that in 
case they lost the day they might save themselves by 
retreating into the moss. 

1 placed myself on the left, as judging that the 
best officer the rebels had would cuniniand on the 
right. The action began about five in the afternoon, 
but lasted not long ; for 1 ordered my men first to 
receive the enemy's fire, then to ride down the hill 
upon them and use their broadswords ; the) did so, 
and before the enemy had time to draw tlieirs cut 
many of them down in an instant ; whereupon they 
wheeled about, and captain Fowler, who command- 
ed the rebels on the right, being then in the rear, 
advancing up to me, 1 ga\e him such a blow over the 
head with my broadsword as would have cleaved his 
skull had it not been defended by a steel cap. 
Fowler, turning about, aimed a blow at me, but I 
warded it off, and with a back stroke cut the upper 
part of his heltid clean off from the nose upward. 

By this time the rebels, leaving their horses, fled 
to the moss ; but the royalists pursuing them killed 
about sixty and took fourteen prisoners. Here 
(/'ameron, thS famous covenanter, lost his life, and 
ICfckston was taken prisoner, infamous for inibru- 
'ing his hands in the blood of the archbishop of St. 
Andrews, as 1 have already mentioned, for which 
parricide both of his hands wc«> afterwards cut off, 
and he was hanged at Edinburgh. 

But this victory cost me very dear ; for being then 
in the rear I rode into the moss after the rebels, 
where 1 overtook a dozen of them hacking and hew- 
ing one of my men, whose horse was bogged ; his 
name was Elliot, a stoqt soldier and one of Clavers's 
troop. He had received several wounds and was at 
the point of being killed when I came to his relief. 
I shot one of the rogues dead with my carbine, 
which obliged the rest to let the poor man and his 
horse creep 9 ut of the hole, but at the same time 
drew all their fury upon myself ; for Elliot made a 
shift to crawl out of the moss, leading his horse in 
his hand, but was wholly disabled from assisting his 
deliverer and was not regarded by his enemies, who 
probably thought he was mortally wounded, or in- 
deed rather that they had no time to mind him, for 
1 laid about ^me so fast t^.Bt they judged it best to 
keep off and not to venfsire within my reach, till it 
unfortunately happened that my horse slipped into 
the same hole out of which Elliot and his bad just 
got.* lYhen they had me at this advantage they be- 
gan to show their courage and manfully dealt their 
blows with their broadswords, from some of which 
the carbine that hung down my back defended me 
n little. As 1 was paddling in the hole, the horse 
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not able to get out, one of the rebels ran me through 
the small of the back with his broadsword, and at 
the same instant two more wounded me under the 
ribs with their small oneti Then I threw mjself 
over the head of my horse, taking the far pistol out 
of the holster in my left; hand and holding my 
broadsword in my right ; and as one of the villains 
was coming hastily up to me his foot slipped, and 
before he could recover himself I struck my a'vord 
into his skull ; but the feAow being big and heavy 
snapped it asunder as he fell within a span of the 
hilt. The rebels had me now at a great advantage ; 
one of them made a stroke at me, which 1 warded 
oir with the hilt of the sword that was left; in my 
baud ; but the force with which ho struck the blow, 
and I kept it off, .brought us both to the ground. 
However I got up before him, clapped my pistol to 
his side and shot him dead. As soon as tliis was 
done another came behind mc,anA with some weapon 
or other struck me such a blow on the head as laid 
me flat on iny back, in which posture 1 remained a 
good while iiisciisiblo ; the rogues taking it for 
granted that I was dead scoured oif, fearing that hj 
this time rome of my men were returning hack from 
the pursuit. 

After some time I a little recovered my senses, 
and strove to lift myself up, which one of the rogues 
liappening to see at some distance, immediately re- 
turned, and said in my hearing, <‘Ciod, the dog is 
not dead yet then coming up to me took his 
sword, and putting its hilt to his breast and guiding it 
'uith both his hands, made a thrust at my belly ; but 
my senses were now so far recovered that 1 parrieil 
tile thrust with a jiieco of the sword .which rcinained 
still ill my hand. The fellow, when he missed Ips 
aim, alniosit tell on his face ; for the sword ran up to 
the hilt in the moss, and as he was recovering him- 
self I gave him a dab in the mouth with my broken 
Hword, which very much hurt him ; hu* he aiming a 
second thurst, which I had* likewise the good for- 
tune to put by, and having as before given him 
another dab in the mouth, he immediately went oil', 
ftir fear of the pursuers, whereof many were now re- 
turning. 

Ill (his distress I made a shift;, with much difficulty 
and pain, to get upon my feet, but my right leg being 
disabled by the wound I received from the broad - 
.sword I was forced to limp by the help of the car- 
bine, which I made use of as a staff. 1 had lost iny^ 
horse, for one of the rogues, when I had quitted him 
in the hole, led him away through the moss. 1 re- 
covered him about a year after from the man to 
whom the rebel had sold him : and the said rebel, 
when he was at the gallows, confessed himself to be 
the same man who took away the horse at Airs- 
moss. 

There was a Lancashire gentleman, one Mr. 
Parker, who came a volunteer to Airs-moss, with 
intent, as he expressed himself, to 'see the sport. 
This gentleman, riding on my right hand at the time 
when we received tlie enemy's fire in the beginning 
of the action, was shot with a blunderbuss under the 
left shoulder ; the wound was so large that a man 
might thrust his flst into it ; yet when I desired bin 
to fall back and take care of his wound, he answe^'cu 
me that he would first hSve. his pennyworth out of 
the rogues, and accordingly followed us on horse- 
back into the moss as far as the horse could go with- 
out bogging. But by that time his wound so griev- 
ously pained him, with some other cuts he got in the 
pursuit, that he was forced to alight and sit on a dry 
spot of ground which he found in the moss, from 
whence he saw ail that happened to me without 
being able to come to my assistance any more than 


Elliot, who, having gotten tc a rising ground, saw 
likewise all tliat had passed. However, Mr. Parker, 
as I came limping toward him, could not forbear 
laughing, and said, ** What, a plagu'd, have you got 
your bones well paid too 1" Then both of us made 
a shift, to get up to Elliot on the rising ground. 

The trumpeter, being by this time returned wUh 
some others from the pursuit, was onlered to sound 
a call, which brought all the rest back, with the four- 
teen prisoners, and Hackstoii among- the rest, who 
was that day coininander-iii-chief among the rebels. 
Of the king's party but two were killed, Air. An- 
drew Korr, a gentleman of Clavers’s own troop, and 
one M'Kabe, a dragoon in captain Stuart's troop, 
where I was lieuteiiaut. The wounded were 
about eight or nine, beside Parker and Elliot. Elliot 
died the next day : lie, Kerr, and M*Kabc were 
honourably buried by Mr. Brown, a gentleman who 
lived hard by, to whose house their bodies were car- 
ried after the fight at the moss. An English lad} 
living about cigiit miles off took care of Mr. Parker, 
hut he died at her house a year after of his wounds, 
very much lamented on account of his loyalty and 
valour. 

When the figlit was over, night coming on, I or- 
dered all niy men, except twelve dragoons whom 1 
kcq)t to attend myself, to vnarch with the prisoners 
and those wdio xvere woiindod to Douglas, fourteen 
miles off, and to carry along W'ith them Cameron's 
head. In the mean fime I ani rny party of dra- 
goons went that night sixteen long miles to Lanark, 
where the general and all the foot (](liartcred, as 
well to acquaint him with what had been done as to 
ha\e rny own wounds taken care of. I sent one of 
my dragoons before me with my message ; where- 
upon the general himself, although it were after 
midnight, accompanied with the carls of Linlithgow, 
]Slar, iloss, llume, and the lord Dalhousie, came 
out to meet me at the gate : Dalhousie forced me to 
lodge in liis own chamber, to which I was accord- 
ingly carried by two of my dragoons. After my 
wounds had been dressed in the presence of this 
noble company, wuo stood round about me, being 
very thirsty through the loss of blood, I dran]^ the 
king's health and the company's in a large glass of 
wine and water, and then was laid in Dalhousie’s 
own bed. 

Next day the general, leaving Lanark with the 
forces under his command, ordered a troop of horse 
and another of dragoons to attend me till I should 
be able to travel up to Edinburgh for the better 
conveuiency of physicians and surgeons. My wounds 
did not confine me to piy bed, and in a month's 
time I went to Edinburgh on horseback by easy 
stages, where I continued till Candlemas following, 
lingering of the W’ound I had received by the broad- 
sword. My surgeon^ was the son of the same Dr.# 
Irvin who first got me into the guards ; but having 
unfortunately ncgleetcd to tic a string to the tent of 
green cloth which he used for the wound, the tent 
slipped into my body, where it lay under my navel 
seven months and five days, and exceedingly pained 
me, not suffering me to slgep oftlierwisg than by 
taking soporiferous pills. When the tent was first 
missing neither the sufgeon nor anybody else ever 
imagined that it was lodged in my body, but sup- 
posed it Ho have slipped out of the wound while 1 
slept, and carried away by some rat or other vermin ; 
the tent lying tlius in my body made it impossible 
that the wound could heal : wherefore, after linger- 
ing seven months, by the advice of a gentlewoman 
in the neighbourhood I got leave to go for Ireland 
with my su^eon, and there try whether my native 
air would contribute ati} thing to my cure. 
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Uoweyer maig:nificiint this relation may be to the 
generality of readers, yet 1 cannot omit a lucky acci- 
dent to which I owe my cure. While I continued 
at Edinburgh fi ordered some pipes of lead to be 
made in a mould, through which the thin corruption 
which continually issued out of the wound caused 
by the tent remainii\g in my body might be con- 
veyed as through a faucet. These pipes 1 cut 
shorter by degrees, in proportion as 1 imagined the 
wound was ^healing at the bottom ; till at last, by 
mistaking the true cause, the tent continuing still 
where it did, the pipes became too short for the use 
intended; wherefore when I was in Ireland I made 
a coarse pipe myself, which was long enough ; this 
pipe, after the wound was washed with brandy, al- 
ways remained in my body till the next dressing ; 
but being made without art and somewhat jagged at 
the end, it happened one morning when tllb pipe 
was drawn out as usual in order to have the wound 
washed the tent followed, to the great surprise of my 
father, who at that time was going to dress the 
wound, iny surgeon being then at Castle- Irvin, 
where I had left him with his brother t)r. Irvin, at 
sir Gerard Irvin’s house ; the same gentleman who 
was delivered out of Derry goal by my father, as I 
have related in the beginning of these memoirs. 

Tlie night before the^eiit was drawn out of 'my 
body, having not slept a wink, I thought myself in 
the morning somewhat feverish, and therefore de- 
sired my father iS send for^Dr. Lindsey to let me 
blood. In the mean time slumbering a little, 1 
dreamed tfiat the covenanters were coming to cut 
my tliroat ; under this ap])reheii8ioii 1 u waked, and 
found my neighbour cajdain Sauudeisoii in my 
chamber, who was come to visit me. 1 then called 
for my father to dress iny wound, when the tent 
followed the pipe as I have already said, to my great 
joy, for then 1 knew I should soon be well. I 
therefore ordered my horse to be got ready, and 
rode out with captain Sauiulerson and my father to 
meet Dr. Lindsey, who hearing the jojful news 
carried ns to a gentleman’s house, w'liere wc drank 
very heartily ; then 1 returned home and slept al- 
most fonr-and-twenty hours. Two da}8 after Dr. 
Irvin, and his brother the surgeon, came to my fa- 
ther's house, where the doctor being informed in 
tbe cireumstanees of iiiy cure severely chid his bro- 
ther for his neglect, swearing he had a mind to 
vlioot him, and that if 1 had died my blood would *1 
have been charged on his head. Irfe then ordered | 
me a remedy which would heal up the wound in 
twenty days. This fell out in the beginning of 
May ; at which time, taking leave of my father 
and other friends in Ireland, 1 returned to 
Edinburgh, where before the end of that month 
luy wound was perfectly healed uj»; hut 1 was 
never after so able to bear fatigues as 1 had hitherto 
been. 

The duke of York was arrived at Edinburgh the 
Michaelmas before, where the general, from the 
time he left Lanark iii July, continued with the 
guards ; the rest of the forces quartered up and 
down iiv othin*^ place*. The general, after my ar- 
rival, coming every day to see me in his way as he 
went to tlie duke’s courff did me the honour to 
iTieiitioii me and my services to his rojal highness, 
who was desirous to see me ; I was admifted to kiss 
his hand and oniered to sit down, in regard io my 
honourable w'ounds, which would not suffer me to 
stand without great pain. 1 cannot conceal this 
mark of favour ana distinction shown me by a great 
prince, although I am very sensible it will be im- 
puted to vanity. I must remember ^ likewise that 
Wj^ my letum to Edinburgh, happening to over- 


take the general in the street, and gently touchin'r 
him, his excellency, turning in a great surprise, cried 
out, “ O God! man, are you living V* I answered 
that I was, and hoped to do the l^g and his ex- 
cellency further service. 

After I had continued a month with my friends 
in Edinburgh, who all congratulated with me upon 
my recovery, I repaired to the troop at Lanark, 
whare 1 often ranged w^h a party through the west 
to find out the straggling remains of the covenanting 
rebels; but for some time without success, till a week 
before Cliristmas, after the duke of York^cccedcd to 
the crown, and a year and a half after 1 was cured. 
Having drunk hard one night 1 dreamed that 1 had 
found captain David Steele, a notorious rebel, in 
one of the five farmers’ houses on a mountain in the 
sliire of Clydesdale and parish of Lismahago, within 
eight miles bf Hamilton, a place that I was well ac- 
quainted with. I'his man was head of the rebels 
since the affair of Airs-moss, having succeeded to 
Hackston, who had been there taken and afterward 
hanged, as the reader has already heard ; for as to 
Robert Hamilton, who was their commander-in- 
chief at Bothwell-bridge, he appeared no more 
among them, but fled as it was, believed to 
Holland. 

Steele, and his father before him, held a farm in 
the estate of Hamilton, within two or three miles 
of that town. When he betook himself to arms the 
farm lay waste, and the duke could find no other 
person who would venture to take it; whereupon 
his grace sent several messages to Steele to know 
the reason why he kept the farm wraste. The duke 
received no utbicr answer tliun that he would keep 
if, waste in spite of him and the king too ; where- 
upon his grace, at whose table 1 had always the 
honour to be a welcome guest, desired I would use 
my endeavours to destroy that rogue and I would 
oblige him ft.r ever. ^ 

1 must here take leave to inform the reader that 
the duke of Hamilton’s friendship fur me. was 
founded upon tlie many services he knew I had 
done the pdblic, as well as upon tlie relation 1 bore 
4o sir Geiard Irvin, the person whom of all the 
world his grace most loved and esteemed, ever since 
the time they had served in arms together for the 
king in the Uighlaiids, with j;tiy lord Glciicairn and 
sir Arthur Forbes (father to the present earl ot 
Granard), after the king’s defeat at Worcester, 
during the time of the us^srpation. 

To relnrii therefore to my story : when I awaked 
out of niy dream, as 1 had done before in the afiair 
of AVilson (and I despe the same apology I made in 
the Introduction to these Memoirs may serve for 
both), I presently rose, and ordered thirty-six dra- 
goons to be at the place appointed by break of day. 
When we arrived there I sent a party to each of the 
five farmersj houses. This villain Steele had mur- 
dered above forty of the king's subjects in cold 
blood, and as 1 was informed had often laid snares 
to entrap me ; but it happened that, although he 
usually kept a gang to attend him, yet at this time 
he had none, when he stood in the greatest need, 
pne of my party found him in one of the farmer’s 
houses, just as 1 happene/i to dream. The dragoons 
first searched all the ,rooms below without success, 
till two of ‘hem, hearing somebody stirring over 
their heads, went up a pair of turnpike stairs. Steele 
had put on his clothes while the search was making 
below ; the chamber where he lay was called the 
chamber of Jlecse, which is the name given to a 
room where the laird lies when he comes to a te- 
nant’s house. Steele, suddenly opening the door, 
fired a blunderbuss down at the two dragoons as 
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they were coming up the stairs ; but the ballets, 
grazing against the side of the turnpike, only 
wounded and did not kill them. Then Steele vio- 
lently threw himself down the stairs among them, 
and made toward the door to save his life, but lost 
it upon the spot ; for the dragoons who guarded the 
house despatched him with their broadswords. I 
was not with the party when he was killed, being at 
that time employed in seajrching at one of the other 
four houses, but I soon found what had happened 
hy hearing the noise of the shot made with the blun- 
derbuss ; trorn hence T returned straight to Lanark, 
and immediately sent one of the dragoons express to 
general Drummond at Edinburgh. 

General Dalziel died about Michaelmas this year, 
and was succeeded by lieutenant-general Drum- 
mond, who -was likewise my very good friend. 

But I cannot here let pass thc^death of so brave 
and loyal a commander as general Dalziel without 
giving the reader some account of him, as far as my 
knowledge or inquiry could reach. 

Thomas Dalziel, among many other officers, w’as 
taken prisoner at the unfortunate defeat at Worces- 
ter and sent to the Tower ; from whence, I know 
not by what means, he made his escape and w*eiit to 
Muscovy ; where the czar then reigning made him 
his general; but some time after the restoration of 
the royal family he gave up his commission, and re- 
pairing to king Charles II. was, in consideration of 
his eminent services, constituted coniinandci*-in- 
chief of his majesty's forces in Scotland ; in w'hich 
post he continued till his death, excepting only one J 
fortnight, wlien he was 8uj)ersedcd by the diiko of 
'.Monmouth some days before the action at Both- 
well-bridge, as I have already related. He w’#8 
bred up very hardy from his 3 onlh, both in diet and 
clothing. He never wore boots, nor above one 
coat, which was close to his body, with close sleeves 
like those wc call jockey-co^tts. He ..ever wore a 
peruke, nor did he shave his heard since the, 'nut- 
tier of king Charles I. In my time his head was 
bald, which he covered only with a beaver hat, the 
brim of which was hot above three *nchcs broad. 
His board was white and bushy, and yet reaclieil 
down almost to his girdle. He usually went to 
London once or twice in a year, and then only to 
kiss the king’s hand, who had a great esteem for his 
worth and valour. His unusual dress and figure, 
when he was in London, never failed to draw after ‘j 
him a great crowd of boyS) and other young people, 
who constantly attended at his lodgings and followed 
him with huzzas as he went to court or returned 
from it. As he was a man of humour, he would al- 
ways thank them for their civilities, when he left 
them at the door to go in to the king, and would 
let them know exactly at what hour he intended to 
come out again and return to his lodgings. When 
the king walked in the park, attended by some of 
his courtiers, and Dalziel in his company, the same 
crowds would always be after him, showing their ad- 
miration at his beard and dress, so that the king 
could hardly pass on for the crowd ; upon which his 
majesty bid the devil take Dalziel for bringing such 
a rabble of boys together to have their guts squeezed 
out while they gaped at ^is long beard and antique 
habit ; requesting him at th^e same time (as Dalziel 
used to express it) to shave and dress like other 
Christians to keep the poor bairns out of danger. 
All this could never prevail on him to part with his 
beard, but yet in compliance to his majesty he went 
once to court in the very height of the fashion : but 
as soon as the king and those about him had laughed 
sufficiently at the strange figure he made, he re-as- 
sumed his usual habit, to the great joy of the boys. 


who had not discovered him in his fashionable 

When the duke of York succeeded to the crown 
general Dalziel was resolved still to i*etain his loyalty, 
although at the same time he often told his friends, 
that all things were going wrong at court; but 
death came very seasonably to rescue him from the 
difficulties he was likely to be under between tho 
notions he had of duty to his prince 01^ one side and 
true zeal for his religion on the othe:-.0 

1 must now resume a little my discourse upon 
captain Steele. Some time before the action in 
which he was killed, general Drummond, who was 
then newly made commauder-in-chief, sent for me 
in haste to attend him in Edinburgh, My way lay 
through a very strong pass, hard by Airs-rnoss and 
within a mile of Cumlock : as I was going through 
Cumlock a friend there told me that Steele with a 
pai'ty waited for me at the pass. I had with me 
only one dragoon and a drummer: I ordered the 
latter to gallop on straight to the pass, and when he 
had got thither to beat a dragoon march, while I 
with the dragoon should ride along the bye-path on 
the edge of the moss. When Steele and his men 
hoard the drum they scoured cross the byc-path into 
the moss, ajipreh ending that a strong party was 
cotning in search of them > but either 1 or the dra- 
goon (I forg»)t which) shot otic of the rebels dead, 
as he crossed us to get into the moss. — To put an end 
to this business of Stc 9 le : WheiC’the dragoon whom 
I sent express had delivered his inessage to gciierul 
Drummond, ht was just setting out foi^liis (.ouniry 
house at Diimblain ; but returned to his lodgings 
and wrote me a h'tter that ho would scud for me up 
after the holidays and rccoinmeud mo to the govern- 
ment to reward me for my services. He faithfully 
kept Ins Avord, but 1 received nothing more than 
promises. 

Steele was buried in the churchyard of Lisma- 
hago by some of his friends ; who, after the Revo- 
lution, erected a fair monument on pillars over his 
grave, and caused an epitaph to be eiigru\ed on the 
stone ill words to tfts effect ; — , 

” Here lieth the body of captain David Steele, a 
saint, Avho was murdered by John Creichton” 
the date umiei'ncat?t\. 

Some of my friends burlesqued this epitaph in the 
following manner : — 

llcru ilio Imdy of Siiiut Stoclc, 

Miirderpil by John Cruiehton, thiilibi'ul* 

Duke Hamilton, in queen Anne’s time, informed 
me of this honour done tq that infamous rebel : and 
when I had said to his grace that 1 wished he had 
ordered his footmen to demolish the monuinont, the 
duke answered he would not have done so for 500 /., 
because it would be an lionour to me as long as it« 
lasted. » 

The last summer, about the end of May if I re- 
member right (and 1 desire to be excused for not • 
always relating things in the order when they hap- 
pened), the marquis of Argyle, after having escaped 
out of the castle of Edinburgh into Holland, re- 
turned to invade Scotland, to support the duke of 
Monmouth’s preteiision# to tlie crown as was gene- 
rally believed. He landed in his own country in 
the highiaiids, with a party of Dutch and sonie 
Scottish gentlemen who had fled for treason ; among 
whom sir John Cochran Avas of the greatest note : 
whereupon the government ordered the marquis of 
Atiioll and Mr. Owen Cameron, laird of Lochiel, to 
raise their clans and march with their party against 

■ David SU'rVs raonuincnt still exists in the churchyard of 
Lismahago. 
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Argyle. They did sd, and in the evening pitched 
their camp close by him. Here in the night Came- 
ron, patrolling with a party, met another of his own 
men, and tak'ing them for enemies, because they 
had lost the word in their cups, killed eight or nine ; 
among whom two or three happened to be persons 
t)f note. The friends of those who were killed re- 
solving if possible to have him hanged, he was 
obliged to aide post to the king. He went to his 
majesty in tHe dress in which he had travelled, and 
the king, being already informed how the accident 
happened, instead of euffering him to tell his story, 
commanded him to draw his broadsword, intending 
to knight him therewith : but Cameron could not 
draw it because the scabbard had got wet on the 
way. The king, observing the confusion he was in, 
said he knew the reason that kept tlio sword in the 
sheath : adding that he never failed to draw it in the 
service of his father, his brother, and himself: 
whereupon he was knighted with another sAvotd 
with the title of sir OAven Cameron. He returned 
to Edinburgh, and from thence AA’cnt as a volunteer 
to serve in the standing army, Avhich was then mov- 
ing toAvard the coast of Galloway, to prevent Ar- 
gy’le from landing. For, upon the opposition he 
found from the marquis of Atlioll and his men, Avith 
their assistance in the tfighlands, he shipped *hi8 
forces and sailed rouifd to tlic west, hoping to land 
there. But the army movinjp along the coast ahvays 
in sight of him co^ipellcd him to return the way he 
came, imtijl he landed iii his own country again. 
From thence, after gathering Avhat supplies of men 
he could, he marched and encamped in the evening 
within tAvo or three miles of GlasgoAv. But the 
king’s army, having sent out scouts to discover Avhat 
Avay he took, encamped over against him the same 
evening on an eminence ; there being a bog betAveen 
both armies. 

The king's forces consisted of the earl of Linlith- 
goAv’s regiment of foot-guards, the earl of Mar’s of 
foot, Clavers’s of horse, Dunmore’s of dragoons, 
Buchan’s of foot, and Levingstqpc’s of horse-guards, 
with some gentlemen of quality, volunteers ; among 
whom the earl of Dumbarton was of the greatest 
note. 

Here the two armies lay in sight of each other ; 
but before morning Argyle was gone, his High- 
landers having deserted him ; and then the king’s^ 
army went to refresh themselves at Gjasgow, waiting 
till it could be known which way Argyle had fled. 
It was soon understood that he had crossed the Clyde 
at Kilpatrick ; and that sir John Cochran lay with 
a party in a stone-dyke ^ark about ten miles off. 
The lord Ross was therefore despatched Avith a party 
of horse, and captain Cleland, who was noAv my 
captain (my friend Stuart being dead), with another 
of dragoons, to find them out. When they came up 
to the park where sir John Cochran lay with his 
Dutch they fired at one another, and some of the 
king’i soldiers fell, among Avhora captain Cleland 
was one : Avhereupon the troop was given to sir 
Adam Blair was likewise wounded in that rash 
engagensent), although, upon duke Hamilton’s ap- 
plication to the king, I had been promised to suc- 
ceed Cleland. But sir Aifiim and secretary Melford 
being brothers-in-law, that interest prevailed. 

I must desire the reader’s pardon for so* frequently 
interspersing my own private affairs with thSse of 
the public ; but what 1 chiefly proposed was to 
write my own memoirs, and not a history of the times 
further than I was concerned in them. 

Night coming on the king^s party withdrew, leav- 
ing; air John Cochran in the park; who, notwith- 
standing tliis little success desired his followers to 


shift for themselves, and left them before morning. 
Argyle next evening was found alone, a mile aboAe 
Greenock, at the water-side, endeavouring to get 
into a littlr boat, and grappling with the OAvner 
thereof, a poor Aveaver. It seems he wanted pre- 
sence of mind to engage the man with a piece of 
money to set him on the other side. In the mean 
time sir John Shaw, riding with some gentlemen to 
Gr*ienock, and seeing the struggle, seized the carl 
and carried him to Glasgow, from whence he was 
sent with a strong guard to Edinburgh and some 
time after beheaded. * 

The next day the army marched toward the 
borders against the duke of Monmouth, but an ex- 
press arriving of his defeat the troops Avere com- 
manded to repair to their several quarters. 

I shall here occasionally relate an unfortunate 
accident wlfich happened this summer in Scotland. 

M’Donnel laird of ('appagh, in the highlan<]8, 
within eight miles of Invcrlochy, was unjustly pos- 
sessed as most men believed for many years of an 
estate which in right belonged to the laird of Mack- 
intosh. Both these gentlemen were well affected to 
the king. The laird of Cappagh after sowing-time 
Avas over had gone that summer, as jt was his cus- 
tom, to make merry with his clans on the mountains 
till the time of harvest should call him home. But 
in his absence Mackintosh and liis clans, assisted 
with a party of the army by order of the government, 
possessed himself of Cappagh’s estate: whereupon 
M’Donnel and his clans returning from the moun- 
tains set upon the enemy, killed several gentlemen 
among them, and took Mackintosh himself prisoner. 
M’Donnel had given strict orders to his men not t6 
kill any of the army ; but captain M’Kenzie, who 
commanded on the other side, making a shot at one 
of M’Donncl’s men who Avas pursuing his adversary, 
the man, discharging his pistol at the captain, shot 
him in the knee, who ^tcr having been carried fifty 
miles to Inverness to a surgeon died of his wound. 

Soon after the government ordered me to detach 
60 dragoons, with a lieutenan^comct, and standard, 
and to marcB with captain Streighton and 200 of the 
dbot-guards against the M'Donnels ; to destroy man, 
woman, and child, pertaining to the laird of Cap- 
pagh, and to bum his houses and corn.^ Upon the 
approach of our party M’Dojj{,nel laird of Cappagh, 

I dismissing his prisoners, retired farther into 
’ mountains : Avhereupon we who were sent against 
him continued to destroy all the houses and com, 
from the time of Lammas to the 10th of September ; 
and then we advanced toward the borders to join 
the Scotch army, which at that time was marching 
toward England, against the prince of Orange, who 
then intended an invasion. We arrived there the 
first of October, after a march of 200 miles. 

General Drummond being then dead, James 
Douglas, hrpther to the duke of Queensberry, suc- 
ceeded him as commander-in-chief; and Graham 
laird of Clavers (about this time created lord Dun- 
dee)'* was major-general. On the first of Octo- 
ber the army passed the Tweed, and drew up on 
the banks on the English side, where the general 
gave a strict charge to the officers that they should 
keep their men from offepng the least injury in their 
march, adding, that if<Jie heard any of the English 
complain, the officers should answer for the faults of 

•,ThlB execution Reems to have taken place in viitue of an 
order from the council, urhich passed under the royal seal, and 
bore the formidable and appropriate title of letters of fire and 
sword. • 

Grahame of Claverhouse, better known as Vi«couut of 
Dundee, was one of the moat prominent characters of his a^* . 
He was brave, deilful. and indefatigable as a commander, but i 
riuel in militai-} excciiliou. 
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their men ; and so tiiey arrived at Carlisle that 
night. 

Next day general Douglas, by order from the 
king, marched the foot by Chester toward London ; 
and Dundee the horse by York, at which city he 
arrived in four or five days. The army did not 
reach London till about the 25th of October, being 
ordered by the contrivance of Douglas the general to 
march slow, on purpose that the prince of Orange 
might land before the king’s forces should 
strong enough to oppose him. 

The Scotch army at this time consisted of four 
regiments of foot, one of ^orse, one of dragoons, one 
troop of horse-guards ; and it was computed that the 
earl of Feversham, who was then general of all the 
king’s forces, had under his command, of English, 
Scotch, and Irish, an army of near 30,000 men. 
Soon after the prince’s landing the l^ing went to 
Salisbury with a guard of 200 house, commanded by 
the old earl of Airlic, two days before the body of 
the army came up to him. The earl of Airlie, when 
he was lord Ogleby, had attended the great raaniuis 
of Montrose in all his actions fur kings Charles 1. and 
II. But, at this time being old, it was reported 
that he was dead before the Scotch forces went into 
England to oppose the prince of Orange ; where- 
upon the king, believing the report, had given his 
troop in Dundee’s regiment to the carl of Annan- 
dalc. But the carl, having overtaken the army at 
Cambridge in their march, went on to London, 
and there presenting himself before the king, his 
majesty was so just and gracious that he immediately 
restored Ids lordship to the troop, ordering him at 
Ahe same time to command those two hundred men 
who attended him do>vu to Salisbury. 

When all the forces were arrived at Salisbury tlfe 
earl of Dunmorc, with his regiment of dragoons 
(wherein I served), was ordered to pass three miles 
below the city, where I commanded the guard that 
night. • 

The same morning that the army arrived the great 
men about the king, as the lord Churchill, &c., to 
the number of thirty# advised his majesty to take the 
air on horseback, intending, as the eari of Dunmore 
was informed, to give up their master to the prince , 
but the king, probably suspecting their design, re- 
turned in haste to the city. Next night, at a coun- 
cil of war called tc consult what was fittest to 
be done in the present juncture of affairs, the very ^ 
same great men swore to stand by his majesty with 
their lives and fortunes ;» and as soon as he was 
gone to rest, mounting on horseback, they all went 
over to the prince except the earl of Feversham, 
Dumbarton, and a very few (jnorc ; for the earl of 
Dumbarton going to his majesty for orders at tour of 
the clock in the morning found they were all de- 
parted. 

Those few who stayed with the king advised his 
majesty to return immediately to Lori'^on; and the 
lord Dundee was ordered to bring up the Scotch 
horse and dragoons, with the duke of Benvick’s 
regiment of horse, to Reading, where he joined Dum- 
barton with his forces, and continued there nine or 
ten days. There were in all about ten thousand 
strong. General Douglas, with his regiment o' 
foot-guards, passing by Reading lay at Maidenhead ; 
from whence one of his battalions revolted to the 
prince, under the conduct only of a corporal, whose 
name was Kemp. However, Douglas assured the 
king that this defection happened against his xriU , 
and yet, when the officers were ready to fire upon 
the deserters, his compassion was such that he would 
not permit them. 

After this the earl of Dumbarton and the lord 


Dundee, with all the officers who adhered to the 
king, were ordered to meet his majesty at Uxbridge, 
where he designed to fight the prince ; the carl of 
Feversham got thither before the king and the army 
arrived. When the forces drew togooier every party 
sent an officer to the earl of Fe^ orsham to receive 
his commands. I attended his lordship for my lord 
Dundee, and was ordered with the rest to wait UR 
the king came to dinner, his majesty being expected 
within half an hour ; but it fell out otherwise ; for 
the earl, to his great surprise, reccived^ a letter from 
the king signifying that his majesty was gone off 
and had no further service for the army. When I 
carried this news to my lord Dundee, neither his 
lordship nor the lords Linlithgow and Dunmore 
could forbear falling into tears ; after which, being 
at a loss what course to take, I said to my lord Dun- 
dee that as he had brought us out of Scotland he 
should convey us thither back again in a body ; add- 
ing that the forces might lie that night at Watford, 
six miles off ; my advice was followed, and 1 went 
before to got billets where to quarter the men. My 
lord Dumlee ordered all to be ready at sound of 
trumpet, ^nd to unbridle their horses no longer than 
while they were eating their oats. The townsmen 
contrived to give out a report before day that the 
pripce of Orange was approaching, hoping to 
afiright us away with a f^fse alarm ; wlicreupon we 
marched out, but at the same time drew up iu a 
strong enclosure at t^e town’s end, resolving to 
tight the prince if he should advance toward us. My 
lonl Dundee despatched me iinrnediately^to discover 
whether the report of the prince’s approach were 
true ; but I only met a messenger with a letter from 
his highness to my lord Dundee, which I received 
and delivered to his lordship. The contents of it, 
as far as I am able to recollect, were as follow : — 

“ My lord Ditndkk, — I understand you are now 
at Watford, and that you keep your men together ; 

1 desire you may stay there till further orders ; and 
upon my honour none in my army shall touch )oii. 

“ W. II. PuiNCE OF OllANOK.” 

Upon the receipt •af this letter our forces returned 
into the town, set up their horses, and refreshed 
themselves. About three in the afiernoou there 
came intelligence that the king would be at White- 
hall that night, having returned from Feversham, 
whither he liad fled in disguise, and was ill treated 
by the rabble before tliey discovered him. Upon 
this iucident the lords Dundee,® Dunmore, Linlith- 
gow, and myself, who desired leave to go with my 
colonel, took horse, and arriving at Whitehall a little 
after the king had the honour to kiss his majesty's 
hand. 

The next morning the earl of I'^evershani was sent 
by the king with some proposals to the prince of 
Orange, who was then at Windsor, where his hmU^ 
ship was put in arrest by the prince’s command, 
who sent the marquis of Halifax, the earl of Shrews- 
bury, and the lord Delamere (if 1 rightly remember), 
to the king, with his highness’s order that his ma- 
jesty should remove from Whitehall next day before 
twelve o’clock. This order w^as given about one in 
the morning ; at the same tiine a barge wa9 brought 
to Whitehall, and a Du^h guard set about the king 
without his knowledge, but with directions to see 
him safe jf he had a mind to go on board any ship 
in (vder to his escape. A ship it seems was like- 
wise prepared, and his majesty, attended by the lords 
Dunmore, Arran, and Middleton, went on board ; 
and then the three lords returned to London. — The 

• He advised the king to three things ; one was to fight the 
prince ; another to go to him in person and demand hh bu»l* 
nosa; and the third, to make his way into Scotlund. 
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prince arrivf-d at St, James’s about two hours after 
his majesty’t? li'^purtiirc'; and the earl of Arran went, 
among the rest, to attend his highness, to whom 
being introduced, he told the prince that the king 
his master had commanded him upon his departure 
to wait upon his highness and rcceiYe his commands. 
The prince replied he was glad to see him, and had 
ad esteem for him and all men of honour. Then turn- 
ing aside to some other persons who were making 
their court, d)r. Euriiet, soon after made bishop of 
Salisbury, whft had been the earl of Arran's governor, 
coming up to his lordship, cri^d “Ay, my lord Arran, 
you are now come in, and think to make a merit 
when the work is done." To this insult the earl in 
the hearing of many replied only, “ Come, doctor, 
we ken ane another weel enough.** And the earl's 
own father told the prince that if this young fellow 
were not secured he would perhaps give hisjiigh- 
ness some trouble. Whereupon this noble young 
lord was sent to the Tower, where he continued 
about a year, and then returned to Scotland ; and 
soon after the young lord Forbes, now carl of Gra- 
nard, was likewise imprisoned in the same place. 
King William had made several advances to .his lord- 
ship, as ho did to many other persons of quality, to 
engage him in lus service ; and sending for him one 
day, asked him why he did not take care of his regi- 
ment t My lord Forbes, ^ot being provided on a 
sudden with a better answer, told the king that, 
having been born In Ireland, he had not credit 
enough he believed \o raise men to fill up the places 
of the papist^ in his regiment. King William there- 
upon said ho would take that charge upon himself. 
Lord Forbes, having now recollected himself, said he 
had likewise another reason why he found it neces- 
sary to decline his service, but was unwilling to 
mention it, not having the least intention to dis- 
oblige his highness .~-The prince desired that he 
might do it freely, and it should not disoblige him ; 
whereupon my lord said that, having sworn to retain 
his loyalty to king James, he could not in honour 
and conscience, without his master’s p^ymission, en- 
ter into the sconce of aiiollier prlpce during his ma- 
jesty's life. Whereupon king William soon after 
thought it proper to send him to the Tower, but 
however was so generous as in the time of his con- 
finement to send one of the clerks of the treasury 
with an order to pay him 200/., as very reasonably 
thinking that under the loss of his regiment as well 
as his rents in Ireland he might W!V,it money to 
support himself. My lord Forbes, haviiig asked the 
clerk by whoss direction he brought that sum, and 
the other answering tliat he was only ordered to pay 
the money to his lordship find to take Ids. receipt, 
conjectured this present to have proceeded from king 
William, and therefore desired the clerk to present 
his most humble respects and thanks to his highness, 
knd to let him know that as he had never done him 
any service he could not in honour receive any 
, iparks of his bounty. 

Upon this subject I must add one more particular, 
that when my lord Forbes arrived with ids regiment 
out of Ireland aqd attended on king James, he ad- 
vised his majesty to figlTt the prince upon the drat 
opportunity after his landing, before his party should 
grow strong ; but those about the king who had 
already engaged in the other interest wpuld not 
suffer that advice to be followed. ^ 

I now return to my lord Dundee and my lord 
Duiirnorc. Their lordships acted no longer as colo- 
nels when they understood that the prince intended 
to place himself on the throne during his majesty’s 
life ; hut the first, with the twenty-four troopers who 
followed him up from Watford, left Loudon and re- 


paired with the utmost expedition to his ov\*n castle ; 
and the second some time after to Edinburgh, lying 
both quiet until the convention of the states of 
Scotland was called. 

After their lordships were gone to Scotland I 
went to Watford, where my lord Kilsyth, as lieu- 
tenant-colonel, commanded the lord Dumnore’s re- 
giment of dragoons ; the rest of the army which had 
been there being gone to other places. The major- 
genial M*Coy^ ordered tCie lord Kilsyth to mandi 
the regiment from place to place until they should 
come to Congerton, a town in Cheshire. rHerc they 
quartered when the prince land princess of Orange 
were proclaimed king and queen of England, &c., 
by the sheriff and three or four bailiffs. It happened 
to be a very stormy day ; and when the sheriff had 
done his ofHce, a craekbrained fellow at the head uf 
a great rabb||e proclaimed the duke of Monmouth 
king, to the great diversion of the regiment, not be- 
lieving he had been beheaded. 

When my lord Dunmore refused to serve the 
prince of Orange, sir Thomas Levingstoii, of my 
lord Kilsyth’s family, got the regiment. This gen- 
tleman was born in Holland, and often used to 
raise recruits in Scotland, upon which account he 
was well known to the regiment. He came down 
post to Congerton, and at supper told the officers 
that be was sent to know which of them would sen e 
king William and which would not? Now the oath 
of allegiance to that prince having not been offered 
to that regiment, one of the company answered that 
we, having sworn allegiance to king James, could 
not in conscience and honour draw our swords 
against him; whereupon sir Thomas, drinking a 
health to king Jaincs upon his knees, answered that 
he'^vi8hed he might be damned wheiiover he should 
command them to break that oath. And in order 
to ingratiate himself further with the regiment, added 
that he would return to London next day for a com- 
mand to march them trtraight to Scotland, whore 
their wives and friends were ; and likewise to ])ro- 
cure a ca[)taiir8 commission for mo,* since sir Adam 
Blair, who commanded the troop in which I Avas 
lieutenant, had refused to serve king William ; both 
Wiiich ho accordingly obtained. 

AVhen he returned from London he marched W’ith 
the regiment directly through BerAviek into Scot- 
land, and as they passed by Ktiriburgh (the castle 
^vhereof was kept for king James by the duke of 
Gordon), sir Thomas and my lord Kilsyth Avent into 
the toAvn to receive duko HUmilton’s command, avUo 
A vas then high commissioner ; and sonic other offi- 
cers Avent in at the same time to see their wives and 
friends. i 

The duke asked sir Thomas where I was, and 
being informed that I Avas gone to Stirling, desired 
1 might be sent for. Upon my attending his grace 
he Avas pleased to say that he had been always my 
friend, and thrt he noAv had it in his pOAver to pro- 
vide for me if 1 Avould be true to my trust (for he 
supposed I had taken the oath to king William) ; 
and upon my answer that I would be true to what 
I had sAVorn the duke replied It Avas very well. 

Upon this occasion, and before I proceed further, 
I/think it avLU be proper to make some apblogy for 
ray future conduct, becaufc 1 am con.scious that 
many people who are in*Sinother interest may be apt 
to think and speak hardly of me ; but 1 desire they 
would please to consider that the revolution Avas 
then Ian event altogether new, and had put many 
mon much Aviser than myself at a loss how to pro- 
ceed, I had taken the oath of allegiance to king 
James, and having been bred up in the strictest 
principles of loyally, could not force ray conscience 
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to dispeneo with that oath during his majesty's life. 
All those persons oT quality in Scotland to whom 1 
had been mo t obliged and on whom I chiefly de* 
pended did still adhere to that prince. Those people 
whom from my youth I bad been taught to abhor, 
whom by the commands of my superiors I had con- 
stantly treated as rebels, and who consequently con- 
ceived an irreconcilable animosity against me, were 
upon this great change the highest in favour wd 
employments. And lastly^ithe ostablished religion 
in Scotland, which was episcopal, under which 1 
had been educated, and to which I had always borne 
the highest veneration, was now utterly destroyed 
in that kingdom (although preserved in the other 
two), and the presbyterian kirk, which had ever 
been my greatest aversion, exalted in its stead. 

Upon all these considerations I hope every candid 
reader will be so just to believe that, supposing me 
in an error, I acted at least sincerely and according 
to the dictates of my conscience, and, as it is mani- 
fest, Avithout any worldly view, for I had then con- 
siderable offers made me, and in all probability 
should have been greatly advanced if I could have 
persuaded myself to accept them. 

Having said thus much to excuse ray conduct from 
that time forw;ird, I shall now proceed to relate facts 
and passages just as they happened, and avoid as 
much as possible giving any offence. 

My lord Uuninore being then at Edinburgh, I 
thought it my duty to pay iny respects to his lord- 
ship, Avho had been also my colonel. He Avas pleased 
to invite me to dine Avith him that day at a tavern, 
where he said lieutenant-general Douglas (avIio had 
}e^ft lOngland a little before on some pretence or 
olher), the lord Kilsyth, and captain Murray (all 
his ain lads, as his lordship expressed himself), Avert 
to meet him. I objected .against Douglas that he 
Avas not to be trusted. This was the same man Avho 
afterwards was lieutenant-general of king William's 
army in Ireland against king James, and whose 
name w ill never be forgot in that kingdom orf ac- 
count of his iiiaiiy ravages and barbarities committed 
there : but his lordsliip answered that he Avould puAvn 
his life fur his honesty, because my lord Dundee had 
assured him that the lieutenant-general had given*’ 
liim his faith and honour to be with him in five days 
if he marched to the hills to declare for king James. 
Whereupon I submitte.-’ my scruples to my colonel's 
judgment, and accordingly Ave all met together at 
the tavern. 

Dinner was no sooner done than we heard the 
neAVs that king James Avas landed in Ireland ; then 
Douglas, taking a beer-glass and looking round him, 
said, Gentlemen, we have all eat his bread, and here 
is his health, which he drank off on his knees, and 
all the company did the same : then filling another 
bumper, he drank damnation to all who would ever 
draw a SAVord against him, 

I then returned to Stirling, and so^n after the 
states of Scotland met. To this convention my lord 
Dundee went incognito, lest the rabble Avho had 
threatened his person should assault him in the 
streets. He made a speech to the house to the follow- 
ing purpose : ** That he came thither as a peer of the 
realm to serve his majesty, and that, if the king had 
no service for him, he hoped that honourable assem- 
bly would protect him as a peaceable subject from 
the rage of his enemies." 

Upon receiving an answer from the states that 
they could not possibly do it, he slipped out of the 
house and privately withdrew from the town, 
followed by the twenty-four troopers who hail at- 
tended him thither ; and as he rode by the castle, 
seeing the duke of Gordon who commanded it 


walking on the walls, he charged his grace to keep 
the place for king James till ne should hear further 
from him, who was then going, he said, to appear in 
the field for his majesty. 

His lordship had no sooner left^ the town than 
one major Bunting with a party, by order from the 
coiiA'cntion, followed Avlth directions to seize him ; 
whereupon my lord Dundee, commanding his attends 
ants to march on gently, stopped to speak witli the 
major, and understanding his errand aikised him to 
return, or he would send him back to Kis masters in 
a pair of blankets, as expressed himself. The 
major (who perhaps was no enemy to lordship) re- 
turned accordingly, and my lord arrived at his castle, 
where he stayed only that night, for in the morning, 
taking 4000/. Avith him, he went into tho highlands 
to sir Owen Cameron, where he was soon joined by 
the laird of Cappagh, Avho some time before had been 
driven out of his estate by order of king James (as 
I haA'e already related), and by many other gentle- 
men of quality. 

Major-general M'Coy, coining to Edinburgh at 
this juncture, was ordered to march the forces which 
he brought Avith him against my lord Dundee. These 
forces consisted of three or four regiments of foot 
and one of horse, besides sir Thomas Levingston's 
of dragoons. They stopped in their march a night 
or tAvo at Dundee. The drst night I got privately 
into the castle (as it had bee¥i agreed between my 
lord Kilsyth and me)^and there assured my lady 
Dundee that the regiment of dfi^oons in Avhich I 
served should be at her lord's service wjjenevcr he 
pleased to command, Avhercof her ladyship gave 
notice next day to her husband, who sent me a note 
by a rugged Highlander, which I received as Ave Avero 
on our march from tho Ioavu of Dundee toAvards tho ^ 
highlands. The contents of my lord's note were, 

" That he had written to the king to send him 2000 
foot and lUOU horse out of Ireland, and that as soon 
us those forces Avere arrived he Avould expect me with 
a regiment of dragoons." 

When major-general M'Coy came within sight of 
my lord Dundee, nisrht coming on obliged him to 
halt, Avhich gave opportunity to his 'lordship to retreat 
in the morning, but M'Coy folloAved him all day, 
Avliereupon facing about, iny lord advanced tuAvard 
him, Avliich caused the major-general to retreat in his 
turn. Thus wc spent about three weeks, sometimes 
pursuing and sometimes pursued ; our leader M'Coy 
still writing every post for new supplies ; till at last 
one regiment of dragoons and another of foot came 
to his assistance on the 5th of June 1680. When 
this reinforcement came, he got intelligence of my 
lord Kilsyth's intention and mine of going over with 
the regiment to my lord DumleA 

All people agreed that lieutenant-general Douglas, 
who had made so many solemn professions of his 
loyalty to king James, and Avhose health he had drunk * 
on his ^nces, was the very person Avho had given 
this intelligence to M'Coy, because he alone knew 
what had passed at the tavern where we dined, and 
because, instead of going Avith Dundee as he had 
promised him upon his faith and honour, he had rid 
post for London. • • 

From this period my troubles began, for I was 
then sent up to Edinburg, and there imprisoned in 
the tolbooth together with my lord Kilsyth, captain 
Levingstorfl captain Murray, and lieutenant Murray, 
each*of us in a separate dungeon, with orders that 
none should be permitted to speak, with us, except 
through the keyhole : and in this miserable condition 
wc lay for two months. 

My lord Kilsyth’s friends were under great appre- 
hensions thabl would betray his lordship. But my 
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-lord did me the justice to assure them that I would 
suffer the worst extremity rather than be guilty of 
so infamous an action, which he said tliey should 
lind upon any temptation that might offer. When 
we had been clo^se confined in our dungeons for two 
months we were brought before the council one by 
one to be examined concerning our knowledge of 
niylord Kilsyth's intention to carry off the regiment. 
Levingston and the two Murrays, having not been 
privy to thatsdesign, were able to discover nothing 
to his iordsbif 's prejudice, and were likewise gentle- 
men of too much honour t^ purchase their liberty 
with a lie, whereupon they were roinuiided back to 
their several dungeons. It was my turn to be .next 
examined, and 1 was strongly suspected ; but not- 
withstanding my liberty was promised me if I would 
discover all I knew of the matter, the lord advocate 
at the same time also urging 1 must have certainly 
been privy to it, I positively denied any knowledge of 
that affair, adding that I believed my lord Kilsyth 
hi^ never entertained such a design, or if he had 
that it was altogether improbable his lordship should 
impart it to me, a poor stranger bom in Ireland, and 
yet keep it a secret from gentlemen of the kingdom 
in whom he might much better confide. This 1 still 
repeated and stood to with great firmness even after 
1 saw the hangman with the torturing boots stand- 
ing at my back ; whercupdh 1 was likewise returned 
to my dungeon. * 

The council, although they^could force no confes- 
sion from me or mf companions that might affect my 
lord Kilsytl^^oii whose estate their hearts were much 
set, yet resolved to make a sacrifice of some one 
among us. BuC the other gentlemen being of their 
own kindred and country, and I a stranger as well 
as much hated for persecuting the covenanters (who 
by the change of the times, measures, and o])inion8, 
were now grown into high favour with the government, 
as I have before mentioned), the lot fell ou me, and 
they gave out a report that I should be hanged within 
a few days. But a gentleman then in town, one Mr. 
Buchanan, who held a secret correspondence with 
my lord Dundee, sent his lords^^ip intelligence of 
their resolution concerning me. 

That lord was then at the castle of Blair of Atholl, 
and having notice of the danger I was in, wrote a 
letter to duke Hamilton, president of the council, 
desiring his grace to inform the board ** that if they 
hanged captain Creichtoii, or if (to use his own 
homely expression) they touched a hair of his tail, 
he would cut the laird of Blair anef^ the laird of 
Pollock joint by joint, and would send their limbs 
ill hampers to the council.” 

These two gentlemen, having been taken prisoners 
at St. Johnstown by Ay lord Dundee, were still kept 
in confinement. Whereupon the duke, though it 
was night, called the council, whichmet immediately, 
'supposing that the business which pressed so much 
might relate to some express from court. But when 
^ the clerk read my lord Dundee's letter they appeared 
in great confusion; whereupon the duke said, *<I 
fear we dare not touch a hair of Creichton, for ye 
all know Dundee too well to doubt whether he will 
be punctual to ms word, and the two gentlemen in 
his hands are too nearly allied to some here that 
their lives should be endangered on this occasion.” 
What his grace said was very true; for, if I remember 
right, the laird of Blair h%d married a daughter of a 
former duke of Hamilton. The issue of the matter 
was, that under this perplexity they all cried out, 
“ Let the fellow live a while longer.” 

Not long after this happened the battle of Gilli- 
cranky^(or Killikranky), near the castle of Blair of 
Atholl where the forces under the lord Dundee, 


consisting of no more than 1700 foot (all High- 
landers, except 300 sent him from Ireland, under 
the command of colonel Cannon, when he expected 
3000 as I have mentioned), and 45 horse, routed an 
army of 6000 men, with major-general M'Coy at 
their head, took 1500 prisoners, and killed a great 
number, among whom colonel Balfour was one. 
M‘Coy escaped, and fled that night twenty-five 
miles endwise to the castle of Drummond. 

But my lord Dundee ({^id not live to see himself 
victorious ; for as he was wheeling about a rock, over 
the enemy's heads, and making down {he brae to 
attack them (they making^ a running fire), he was 
killed by a random shor at the beginning of the 
action yet his men discovered not his fall till they 
had obtained the victory. The next day, though 
victorious, they suffered their prisoners to depart on 
parole that they would never take up arms against 
king James! coloijel Fergusson only excepted, on 
account of his more than ordinary zeal for the new 
establishment. 

King William, having heard of this defeat, said 
** He knew the lord Dundee so well, that he must 
1 ave been either killed or mortally wounded ; other- 
wise before that time he would have been master of 
Edinburgh.” « 

I now desire leave to return to my own affairs. 
About four months after my examination 1 was ad- 
vised in plain w'ords by the dukes of Hamilton and 
Queeusberry, who were then going up to London, 
that I should bribe Mclvil, then secretary of Scot- 
land, with whom their graces likewise would use 
their interest to get an order from king William for 
my liberty. But I was so far from having money to 
bribe a courtier. of the secretary's rank that 1 
hardly enough to support myself. Whereupon my 
noble friend the lord Kilsyth, who thought himself 
indebted to my fidelity for his life and fortune, was 
so extremely generous as to make me a present of 
500^, which' 1 immediately sent to Melvil ; who, 
thereupon joining his interest with the good oiiicea 
of the two dukes before mentioned, prevailed with 
king William to send down an ^order upon the re- 
ceipt of whiefi I was to be set at liberty by the couu- 
cCl. But they would not obey it ; alleging that the 
king was misinformed; and out of the abundance 
of their zeal w rote to him that if captain Creichton 
should obtain his liberty he w^^uld murder all Scot- 
inland in one night. 

Thus my hope of liberty vanished ; for king W il- 
liam, soon after going to Founders, and not thinking 
it prudent to discredit the representation which the 
council had made of me as so very dangerous a per- 
son, left me in tlie tolb/)oth ; though the two dukes, 
out of their great friendship (which 1 should be most 
ungrateful ever to forget), had both offered to answer 
body for body for my peaceable demeanour. But 
notwithstanding all this, king William, for the rea- 
son before mentioned, left me prisoner in the 
tolbooth, as I said, where 1 continued two yearn 
and a half longer without one penny of money, 
though not without many friends whose charity and 
generosity supported me under this heavy affliction. 

My wife and two boys, witli as many daughters, 
l^ere in town all the time of my confinement. The 
boys died yopng ; but the mother and the two girls 
lived to endure many herdships, having been twice 
plundered by the rabble of the little substance they 
ha<l left ; however they and myself were still provi- 
dentaally relieved by some friend or other; and par- 
ticularly once by the lady Carnwath (mother of the 
present earl), « who, when we had not one penny left 
to buy bread, sent us up a sack of meal and a basket 
of fowl sixty miles from Edinburgh. 
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My fellow-prisoners and I after the time of our 
examination by the council were allowed for four or 
live hours every day to converse with each other and 
with our friends : and when we had been *tbree 
years in the tolbooth, my companionsi being r^ated 
to the best families in the kingdom, were at last 
permitted on bail to lodge in the city with a sentry 
at each of their doors. But 1 was not allowed the 
same favour till two months after, when duke Ha- 
milton — still my friend — ^wf'th much difficulty tmd 
strong application to the council obtained it for me ; 
and when the order was at last granted, I was at a 
great loss to find such person for my bail whom 
the council would approve of, till the laird of FeU 
tencrife, a gentleman whom I had never seen before, 
sent up his name (without any application from me) 
to the clerk, and was accordingly accepted. 

I had not been two months discharged out of the 
tolbooth, and removed to a private lodging in the 
town with a sentry upon me, when the government 
upon some pretence or other filled the castle with a 
great number of persons of quality ; among whom 
were the lords Kilsyth, Hume, and several others ; 
and the tolbooth again with as many of inferior note 
as it could hold. 

In a week after I had been permitted to live in 
the city with my family I found the sentry had 
orders to keep me close, without allowing roe to 
stir from my lodgings upon any pretence whatso- 
ever: but when another regiment came to relieve 
that which %vas before upon duty, I bribed him who 
had been my keeper at his going off that he should 
tell the first who came in his place that his orders 
;}yere to walk with me to any part of the town I 
pleased. This was accordingly done ; and thence- 
forward I used to take my sentry along with me and 
visit my old fellow-prisoners the Gillycranky-mcn, 
and sometimes stay with them all night ; at other 
times my friends would do the same at my lodgings ; 
among whom the lord William Douglas often Jid 
me that honour: nay, sometimes in company of 
some gentlemen, I would leave the sentry drinking 
with the footmen in an alehouse at the back of the 
town-wall, while we rambled nine or ten miles into 
the country to visit some acquaintance or other ^ 
still taking care to return before two in the after- 
noon, which was the hour of parade, to save the 
sentry from danger. 

Thus 1 spent about two months, till the day the 
government had filled the castle and the tolbooth 
again, as I have mentioned already. As soon as I 
was told of my lord Kilsyth’s imprisonment I knew 
the danger 1 was in, and had just time to run with 
the sentry to a cellar, where 7, found twelve officers 
got together for shelter likewise from the storm a 
little before mo. We stayed there close till night, 
and then despatched my sentry with captain Mair’s 
footman to the lady Lockhart’s (who was married to 
the captain), four miles out of town, to ^et her know 
that her husband would be at home that night, with 
twelve other cavaliers (for so in those days we af- 
fected to style ourselves), to avoid being imprisoned 
in the tolbooth. 

When the message was delivered the lady ordered 
three or four of her servants to take the sentry u^ 
four pair of stairs and to ply him well with drink. 
Accordingly they kept him <drunk for twelve days 
and nights together ; so that he neither saw me nor 
I him in all that time. Two days after we came to 
lady Lockhart’s I determined, against her and her 
friends’ advice, to return privately to Edinbtugh, to 
discourse with the laird of Pettencrife, my bail ; re- 
solving at all adventures that so generous a person 
should not be a sufferer on my account. I accord- 

YOL. 1. 


ingly repaired in the night to the same alehouse at 
the back of the town- wall, hud thence seq^ the 
footman who attended me to bring the laird thither. 
He presently came with two other gentlemen in his 
company ; and after drinking together for half an 
hour, he bid me ** go whither J pleased, and God’s 
blessing along with me whereupon, thrusting ipe 

8 ut at tile door in a friendly manner, he added that 
e would pay the hundred pounds ho was bound in 
to the council next morning if demanded of him ; 
which they accordingly did, and the mokey was paid. 

I then returned to the, company at my lady Lock- 
hart’s, and thence wrote to the two dukes before 
mentioned for their advice what course to take. 
Their answer was, *‘That in regard to my poor 
family, I should make my escape to my own coun- 
try, and there set potatoes till 1 saw better times.” 
At the end of twelve days captain Mair and his 
eleven friends got over seas to St. Germains ; when 
1 likewise took my leave of them and the lady to 
make the best of my way for Ireland. But 1 be- 
thought me of the poor sentry (to whom the twelve 
days we stayed there seemed no longer than two or 
three, so well was he plied with drink), and calling 
for him, asked whether he would choose to share 
with me and my fortunes or go back to the regi- 
ment, perhaps to be shot for neglect of his duty 1 
He readily answered that he would go with me 
whitherever I went : and nof long after we came 
into Ireland I had the good luck to get him made a 
serjeant of grenadiers in the regidfent formerly com- 
manded by my lord Dumbarton, by a cgptain who 
was then gone thither for recruits ; in which regi- 
ment he died a lieutenant some year^after. 

The lady at parting made me a present of a good 
horse, with ten dollars to "bear my charges on the 
way ; and moreover hired a tenant’s horse to carry 
the sentry to the borders. I durst not be seen to 
pass through Galloway, and therefore went by Car- 
lisle to Whitehaven. Here I found an acquaintance 
who >va8 minister of the town, of the name of Marr, 
a gentleman of great worth and learning. Before 
the revolution he hifd been minister of a parish in 
Scotland near the borders; but about the time of 
that event the rabble, as he told me the story, came 
to his house in the night to rob and murder him, 
having treated others of his brethren the episcopal 
clergy before in that Inhuman manner. He was a 
single man, and had but one man-servant, whose 
business was to dress his meat and make his bed ; 
and while the villains were breaking into the house 
he had Just time to put on his breeches, stockings, 
and shoes, and no more, for by that time they were 
got in ; when he thought 41 better to leap out at the 
window but half-clothed as he was than to expose 
his life to the fury of such whoso very mercies might 
be cruel. Thus he saved his life and made bis es- 
cape to the English side with only four dollars in his* 
pocket; leaving his goods, house, and pariah, aa 
plunder to those saints, who doubtless looked on ^ 
such as he was as no other than a usurper of what 
of right pertained to them ; pursuant to the max^ 
<«that dominion is founded in grace^” 

And here I beg leave to* relate the treatment 
which another episcop^ clergyman received ftom 
that tribe about the same time ; his name was Kirk- 
wood, whom 1 likewise knew before the revolution, 
minister of a parish in Galloway, In Scotland, and 
afterward rector in the coun^ of Fermansigh, in 
Ireland. Among other i;ood q;nalities this gentle- 
man was a very facetious pmon; and by his pre- 
sence of mind in making w of tills talent he had 
the good fortune to save both hklife and ^ods from 
the fury of those godly men who' then tiiought all 
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things their own. MJlieii they broke into the house 
he was in borl, and sitting up in his shirt desired 
leave to sjieak a few ’ words before he died ; which 
(I cannot tellthow it happened) they granted, and 
he spoke to tins effect: — “That he had always 
prayed to God he might die in his bed ; adding that 
lie had in his house as good ale and brandy as was 
in nil Scotland; and therefore hoped the worths 
gentlemen would do him the honour to drink witn 
him before Qiey did anything rashly.” 

This faceuoua speech, which they little expected 
from him in the article of so much danger as then 
threatened him, had the luck" to divert them from 
their bloody purpose, and to make them comply 
with his request ; so that after drinking jilontifully 
they said he was a hearty cheol, and left him in 
quiet possession of his house and goods. But he 
dqrst not trust his talent to another trial, J^est the 
next company might not be iiiiluenced as this first 
had been ; and therefore as soon ns it was day made 
off with hia family and cflects in the hest manner he 
could, and rested not until he was safe in Ireland. 

I could not forbear relating these stories from the 
gentlemen’s own mouths, as I might do others of 
the same kind upon my own knowledge, although 
they are contraclictory to what the preachers of the 
new-cstablishod kirk have so confidently given put. 
They would fain havjf the world believe that they 
showed great indulgence to the episcopal clergy at 
the Revolution ai^d for sey^ral years after. But 
they must grant me and others leave not to believe 
them; noir ought they to be angry if I give the 
reader a furthey idea of them, aud of the spirit that 
reigned in synods, conventions, or general assem- 
blies of their kirk. 

During my coudnement in the tolbooth a general 
assembly was called, to which my lord Lothian, as 
1 was informed afterward, was sent commissioner 
from king William. His lordship’s instructions 
were, to signify to them the king’s desire that as 
many of the episcopal clergy as would take the oath 
of allegiance to him might keep posfVBssion of their 
several parishes. To this the members answered, 
in a disilainful manner, “ >Yhat! shall we suffer 
any scabbed sheep among usi Na, na, nat ane ;** 
and thereupon sent two of their brethren to king 
■William, who was then in Flanders, to move him 
for more favours to the kirk aud power further to 
oppress the episcopal clergy. But that prince told | 
them in plain terms that he had been imposed 
upon in granting to the kirk the favours she had 
already got ; and withal commanded them to let the 
general ass^bly know that it was his will and 
pleasure that they should *live peaceably with those 
who were willing to live so with them ; otherwise 
he would make them know that he was their 
master. 

With this unwelcome answer from king William 
the two spiritual envoys returned to those who sent 
them ; and at the same time or soon after the 
prince despatched an order to the commissioner to 
dissolve the assembly if he found them persisting in 
their severity toftvjfcrd the episcopal clergy. 



As soon as the legates delivered the message all 
in the assembly began to speak out with the greatest 
boldness imaginable, saying “ That the king durst 
not have sent them such an answer if he had not an 
army at his back.” 'Whereupon the commissioner 
dissolved the synod, and in king’s name com- 
manded all the numbers to depart to their several 
homes. 

But instead of obeying that order they all went in 
a l^^dy, with that poor vieak creature the lord Craw- 
ford at their head, to the market-cross : and there 
» published a protestation, declaring that king had 
no authority in church a^irs nor any right to dis- 
solve their general assemmy. 

1 relate this story as it was told me, not only to 
give the reader an idea of the spirit that reigned in 
that kirk established now in Scotland, as I have 
said, but likewise to do justice to the memory of 
king William, wh/ch may be the more acceptable as 
coming from one who was in a contrary interest. 
And indeed I have so good an opinion of that 
prince as to believe he would have acted much better 
than he did, with regard to the civil and ecclesias- 
tical constitution of Scotland, if he had been per- 
mitted to govern by his own opinions. 

But now to come to tlie conclusion of my story. 
The HoUantide [Feast of All Saints] after I ar- 
rived in Ireland, my wife and two daughters fol- 
lowed me ; and we settled in the county of Tyrone 
with my father (who died two years afterward) on 
a small freehold, where 1 made a hard shift to main- 
tain them with industry and even manual labour 
for about twelve years, till my wife died and my 
daughters were married, which happened not very 
long after I bec'amc a widower. 

1 am at present in the eighty-third year of my 
age, still hated by those people who affirm the old 
covenanters to have been unjustly dealt with, and 
therefore believe a great number of improbable 
stories concerning m&: as that I was a common 
murderer of them and their preachers, with many 
other false and improbable stories. But the reader, 

1 hope, from whom 1 have nqt concealed any one 
transaction dr adventure that happened to roe among 
^hosc rebellious people, or misrepresented the least 
circumstance, as far as my memory could serve me, 
will judge whether he hath reason to believe me to 
have been such a person aa they represented me, 
and to hate me as they do upon that account. And 
my comfort is, that 1 can appeal from their unjust 
tribunal to the mercy of Gou'; before whom, by the 
course of nature, 1 must soon appear, who knows 
the integrity of xny heart and that my actions (con- 
demned by them) we^e, as far as my understanding 
could direct me, meant for the good of the church 
and the service of my king and country. 

And although such people hate me because they 
give, credit to the false reports raised concerning me, 
another con^rt left me in my old age is that 1 have 
constantly preserved (and still do so) the love and 
esteem of all honest and good men to whom I have 
had the happiness at any time to be known. 

John Gheichton, 
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ODE TO DB. WILLIAM SANCROFT, 

ARCHBISHOP OF CAMTER^URY* 

Written in May, 1689, at the desire of the lordliiahop ol Ely. 

Sancboft, primate of England, at the RoTolutlon joined with 
his bretlircn in resisting the eacroachmenta of James upon 
liberty and religion. 


Truth is eternal, and the son of heaven, 

Bright effluence of th' immortal ray. 

Chief cherub and chief lamp of that high ..acred seven. 
Which guard the tlirone by night? and are its light 
First of God’s darling attributes, [by day ; 
Thou dally seest him face to face, [stance 
Nor does thy essence fix’d depend on giddy circum- 
Of time or place, 

Two foolish guides in ev’ry sublunary dance ; 

How shall we find thee then in dark disputes t 
How shall we search thee in a battle grain’d, 

Or a weak argument by force maintaiird 1 
In dagger contests, and th’ artillery of words, 

(For swords arc madmen’s tongues, and tongues are 
madmen’s swords), 

Contrived to tire all patience out, 

And not to satisfy the doubt 1 

II- 

But where is even thy image on our earth 1 
For of the person much I fear, * 

Since heaven will claim its residence as well as birth, 
And God himself has said, he shall not find it .here. 
For this inferior world is but heaven’s dusky shade, 
By dark reverted rays from its reficction made ; 
Whence the weak shapes wild and imperfect pass. 
Like sunbeams shot at too far distance from a glass ; 
Which allthc<mimic forms express, [dress; 
Though in strange uncouth postures, and uncomelv 
• So when Cartesian artists try 
To solve appearances of sight 
In its reception to the eye, [light,® 

And catch the living landscape through a scanty 
The figures all inverted show, 

And colours of a faded hue ; 

Here a pale shape with upwaid footstep treads, 
And men seem walking on their heads ; 

There whole herds suspended lie, 

Ready to tumble down int . the sky ; 

Such are the ways ill-guided mortals go , 

To judge of things above by things below. 
Disjointing shapes as in the miry land of dreams, 

Or images that sink in streams ; 

No wonder then, we talk amiss 
Of truth, and what or where it is ; 

Say, Muse, for thou, if any, know’st, 

Since the bright essence fled, where haunts the reve- 
rend ghost t 

III. 

If all that our weak knowledge titles virtue be 
(High Truth!) the best resemblance of exalted thee, 
If a mind fix'd to combat fate [Humility, 
With those two powerful swords, Submission and 
Sounds truly good or truly great ; 

111 may I live, if the good Sancroft, in his holy rest. 
In the divin'ty of retreat, 

■ experiment of the dark chamber, to demonstrate light 

to be by xeeeptioD of tho object and not bv emierion. 


Be not the brightest pattern earth can show • 
Of heav’n-horn Truth below ; 

But foolish man still judges what is best 
In his own balance, false and lighf, 

Foll’wing opinion, dark and blin\i, 

That vagrant leader of the mind. 

Till honesty and conscience are clear out of sight. 

IV. 

And some, to be large ciphers in a state, 

I Pleased with an empty swelling to he counted great. 
Make their minds travel o’er infinity of space, 

Rapt through the wide expanse of thought. 

And oft in contradiction’s vortex caught. 

To keep that worthless clod, the body, in one place ; 
Errors like this did old astronomers misguide, 

Led blindly on by gross philosophy and pride. 

Who, like hard masters, taught the sun 
Through many a heedless sphere to run, 

Many an eccentric and untlirifty motion make, 

^nd thousand incoherent journeys take, 

Whilst all th’ advantage ^y it got, 

Was but to light earth’s inconsiderable spot. 

The herd beneath, wl^ see the weathercock of state 
Hung loosely on the church’s pinnacle, [still ; 

Believe it firm, because perhaps the day Js mild and 
But when they find it turn with the first blast of fate, 
By gazing upward giddy grow, • 

And think the church itself does so ; 

Tlius fools, for being strong and num’rous known, 
Suppose the truth, like all the worM, their own ; 
And holy Sancroft’s motion quite irregular appears. 
Because ’tis opposite to tlielrs. 

V. 

In vain then would the Muse the multitude advise, 
Whose peevish knowledge thus perversely lies 
In gath’ring fotlios from the wise ; 

Rather put on thy anger and thy spite, 

And some kind pow’r for once dispen se 
Through the dark mass, the dawn of so much sense. 
To make them understand and feel me when I write ; 

The'Muse and I no more revenge desire, [fire ; 
Each line shall stab, shall blast, like daggers and like 
Ah, Britair , land of angels ! which of all thy sins 
(Say, hapless isle, although 
It is a bloody list v^c know) 

Has given thee up a dweying-placc to fiends 1 
Sin and the plague ever abound 
In governments too easy, and too fruitful ground ; 
Evils which a too gentle king, 

Too flourishing a spring, • 

And too warm summers bring : 

Our British soil is over rank, and breeds 
Among the noblest flowers a thousand poia'nous ' 
And every stinking weed so lofty grows, [weeds, 
As if 'twould overshadc the royal rose ; 

The royal rose, the glory ofcour ifiom, ^ 

But, ah! too much without a thorn* 

Forgive (original mUdness) -fifis ill-goYern'd zenl, 
’Tis^ll the angry slighted Muse. ciUidjO' 

^n the pollution of Uiose days j > 

No province now is jeft her but ta^jai}, 

And poetry has lust tl»e art. to .prSise, , . 

Alas, the oem^ens are so^few; :- . . 

None e'er but you. . ^ 

And your Almighty Master knew 
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With heavenly peace of mind to bear 
f Free from our tyrant passions, anger, scorn, or fear) 
The giddy turns of pop’lar rage, 

And all the coittradictions of a poison’d age ; 

The Son of God pronounced by the same breath 
Which straight pronounced his death ; 

' And though I should but ill bo understood, 

In wholly equalling our sin and theirs, 

And meas^iring by the scanty thread of wit 
What we cell holy, and great, and just, and good, 
(Methods in talk whereof our pride and ignorance 
make use), 

A!nd which our wild ambition foolishly compares 
With endless and with infinite ; 

Yet parclon, native Albion, when I say, 

Among thy stubborn sons there haunts that spirit of 
the Jews, 

That those forsaken wretches who to-day ' 

Revile his great ambassador, 

Seem to discover what they would have done 
(Were his humanity on earth once more) 

To his undoubted Master, Heaven’s Almighty Son. 

VII. 

But zeal is weak and ignorant, though wond’rous 
Though very turbulent and very loud ; [proud, 
The crazy compositiop shows, , 

Like that fantastic mc^lley m the idol’s toes. 

Made up of iron mix’d with clay. 

This crumbles iijito dust, 

That moulders into rust. 

Or meltsrby the first shower away. 

Nothing is that mortals see or know. 

Unless, perhaps, some stars above be so ; 

And those, alas, do show. 

Like all transcendent excellence below ; 

In both, false mediums cheat our sight. 

And far exalted objects lessen by their height : 

Thus primitive Bancroft moves too high 
To be observed by vulgar eye, 

And rolls the silent year 

On his own secret regpilar sphere; [here. 

And sheds, though all unsceu^is sacred influence 

\IIT. 

Kind star, still may’st thou shed thy sacred influence 
Or from thy private peaceful orb appear ; [here, 
For sure we want some guide from heaven to 
show 

The way which every wand’ring fool below 
Pretends so perfectly to know ; c 
And which, for aught I sec, and much I fear, 

The world has wholly miss’d ; 

I mean the way which leads to Christ ; 

Mistaken idiots I m how giddily they run, 

Led blindly on. oy avarice and pride; 

AVhat mighty numbers follow them, 

Each fond of erring with his guide : 

Borne whom ambition drives, seek Heaven’s high 
In CiDsar’s court, or in Jerusalem ; [Son 

Others, ignorantly wise, 

Among proud doctors and disputing Pharisees ; 

What could the sages gain but unbelieving scorn ; 

•Their faith wiis so nncourtly, when they said 
That Heaven’s high Son was in a vjillage bom 
That the world’s 8avi<Ar had been 
In a vile manger laid. 

And foster’d m a wretched iont 

IX. ^ 

Necessity, thou tyrant conscience of the great. 

Say, why the church is still led blindfold by the state; 
Why should the first be ruin’d and laid waste, 

To mend dilapidations in the last T * [prince, 
And yet the world, whose eyes are dn our mighty 


Thinks Heaven has canccll’d all our sins. 

And that his subjects share his happy influence ; 
Follow the model close, for so I’m sure they should, 
But wicked kings draw more examples than the good; 

And divine Bancroft, weary with the weight 
Of a declining church, by faction, her worst foe, 
Finding the mitre almost grown [oppress’d, 
A load as heavy as the crown, 

'^isely retreated to his heavenly rest. 

. 

Ah! may no unkind earthquake of the; state, 

Nor hurricano from t}]Le crown, 

Disturb the present mitre, as that fearful storm of 
Which, in its dusky march along the plain, 

Swept up whole churches as it list, 

Wrapp’d in a whirlwind and a mist ; 

Like that prophetic tempest in the virgin reign, 

And swallow’d them at last, or flung them down. 
Such were the storms good Bancroft lung has 
borne ; 

The mitre, which his sacred head has worn, 

Was, like his master’s crown, inwreath’d with thorn. 
DeatJi’s sting is swallow’d up in victory at Last, 

The bitter cup is from him pass’d : 

Fortune in both extremes • 

Though blasts from contrariety of winds, 

Yet to firm heavenly minds, 

Is but one thing under two different names ; 

And even the sharpest eye that has the prospect seen 
Confesses ignorance to judge between ; 

And must to human reasoning opposite conclude, 

To point out which is moderation, which is fortitude. 

XI. 

Thus Bancroft, in the exaltation of retreat, 

Shows lustre that was shaded in his seat ; 

Short gUmm’rings of the prelate glorified ; 
Which the disguise of greatness only served to hide 
Why should the sun, alas ! be proud 
To lodge behind a* golden cloud t [so gay, 

Though fringed with evening gold the cloud appears 
’Tis but a low-bom vapour kindled by a ray : 

At length ’tis overblown eftid past, 

Puff’d by the people’s spiteful blast, 

The dazzling glory dims their prostituted sight. 

No deflower’d eye can face the naked light: 

Yet docs this high perfection well proceed 
From strength of its owfi native seed, [old. 
This wilderness, the world, like that poetic wood of 
Bears one, and but one branch of gold, 

Where the bless’d spirit lodges like the dove?, 

And which (to heavenly soil transplanted) will 
improve, 

To be, os ’twas below,' the brightest plant above ; 
For, whate’er theologic lev’llers dream, 

TTiere are degrees above, I know, 

As well a^ here below, 

(The goddess Muse herself has told me so,) 
Where hijfh patrician souls, dress’d heavenly gay. 
Sit c^vi in lawn of purer woven day. [given, 
There some high-spirited throne to Bancroft shall be 
In the metropolis of Heaven ; 

Chief of the mitred saints, and from archprelatc here, 
f Translated to archangel there. 

XII. 

Since, happy saint, siitee it has been of late 
Either our blindness or our fate, 

To lose the providence of thy cares 
Pity a miserable church’s tears. 

That begs the powerful blessing of thy pray’rs. 
Some angel, say, what were the nation’s crimes. 
That sent these wild reformers to our times : 

Say what their senseless malice meant, 
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To tear religion’s loTely face ; 

Strip her of ev'ry ornament and grace, 
lu striving to wash oiT th' imaginary paint t, 
Religion now does on her deathbed lie, 

Heart-sick of a high fever and consuming atrophy ; 
How the physicians swarm to show their mortal skill, 
And by their college arts methodically kill : 
Reformers and physicians differ but in name. 

One end in both, and the design the same : 
Cordials are in their talk, While all they mean 
Is but the patient’s death and gain I—* 

Check in thy satire, angry Muse, 

Or a more worthy subject choose : 

Let not the outcasts of this outcast age 
Provoke the honour of my Muse’s rage, 

Nor be thy mighty spirit rais'd, 

Since Heaven and Cato both are pi eas’d — 

(Tl\e rest of the poem is lost.) ^ 

ODE TO THE HON. SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
Written at Moor-park in June, 1669. 

I. 

Virtue, the greatest of all monarchies! 

Till its ilrst emperor, rebellious man, 

Deposed from off his seat, 

It fell, and broke with its own weight 
Into small states and principalities, 

By many a petty lord possess’d, 

But ne’er since seated in one single breast. 

*Tis you who must this land subdue, 

The mighty conquest’s left for you, 

The conquest and discovery too ; 

• Search out this Utopian groujd, 

Virtue’s Terra Incognita, • 

Where none ever led the way. 

Nor ever since but in descriptions found ; 

Like the philosopher’s stone, 

With rules to search it, yet obtain’d by none. 

11 . 

Wo have too long been led astray ; 
o long have our nlisguided souls be - n taught 
With rules from musty morals brought, , 
Tis you must put us in ilie way ; 

Lot us (for shame !) no more he fed 
With antique relies of tlie dead, 

The gleanings of philosophy ; 

Philosophy, the lumber of the schools, 

Tlie roguery of alchemy ; 

And wc, the bubb/ed fools, 

Spend all our present life in hopes of golden rules. 

III.,. 

But what does our proud ignorance learning cull t 
We oddly Plato’s paradox make good, 

Our knowledge is but mere remembrance all ; 
Remembrance is our treasure and our food ; 
Nature’s fair table-book, our tender 8o^ Is, 

We scrawl all o’er with old and empty rules, 

Stale memorandums of the schools : 

For learning’s mighty treasures look 
Into that deep grave, a book ; 

Think that she there does all her treasures hide. 
And that her troubled ghost still haunts there siny,M 
she died ; o 

Confine her walks to college'^ and Ewhools ; 

Her priest, her train, and followers, show. 

As if they all were spectres too ! 

They purchase knowledge at th' expense 
Of common breeding, common sense, 

And grow at once scholars and fools ; 

Affect ill-manner'd pedantry. 

Rudeness, ill-nature, incivility. 


And sick with dregs and knowledge grown, 
Which greedily they swallow down, 

Still cast it up, and nauseate company. 

IV. 

Curst be the wretch ! nay, doubly curst! 

( If it may lawful be 

To curse our greatest enemy), • 

Who learn’d himself that heresy first 
(Which since has seized on all the rest), 

That knowledge forfeits all humanity^* 

Tauglit us, like Spaniards, to be proud and poor, 
And fling our scraps before our door! 

Thrice happy you have ’scaped this general pest ; 
Those mighty epithets, learned, good, and great. 
Which we ne'er join'd before, but in romances meet. 
We find in you at last united grown. 

You cannot be compared to one : 
r must, like him that painted Venus* face, 
Borrow from every one a grace ; 

Virgil and Epicurus will not do, 

Their courting a retreat like you, 

Unless I put in Csesar's learning too: 

Your happy frame at once controls 
This great triumvirate of souls. 

V. 

L$t not old Romo boast Fabiiis’ fate ; 

He sav’d his country delays, 

But you by peace. 

You bought it al^ cheaper^ute ; 

Nor has it left the usual bloody sear, 

To show it cost its price in war ;• 

War, that mad game the world so loves to play, 

And for it does so dearly pa^ ; 

For, though with loss or victory a wliile 
Fortune the gamesters does beguile, 

Yet at the last the box sweeps all away. 

VI. 

Only the laurel got by peace 
No thunder e’er can blast: 

Th* artillery of the skies 
Shoots to tl^ earth and dids : 

And ever green aiJl flourishing 'twill last, [cries. 
Nor flipp'd in blood, nor widow's tears, nor orphan’s 
About the head crown’d with these bays, 

Like lambent fire, the lightning plays ; 

Nor its triumphal cavalcade to grace, 

Makes up its solemn train with death ; 

It molts the sword of war, yet keeps it in the sheatli. 

VII. 

The wily shafts of state, those jugglers’ tricks. 

Which we call deep designs and politics, 

(As in a theatre the ignorant fry, 

Because the cords escape their eye, 

Wonder to see the motions fly), 

Methinks, when you expose the scene, • 

Down the ill-organ'd engines fall ; 

Off fly the vizards, and discover all ; 

How plain I see through the deceit ! * 

How shallow and how gross the cheat ! 

Look where the pulley's tied above ! 

Great God ! (said 1) what Jiave ^seen! 

On what poor engines move * 

The, thoughts of monanhs and designs of states ! 

petty motives rule their fates ! 

How the mouse makes the mighty mountains shake ! 
Th# mighty mountain labours with its birth, 

Away the frighten’d peasants fly. 

Scared at Ih* unheard-of prodigy. 

Expect some ^at gigantic son of earth ; 

Lo ! it appears ! 

See how they tremble ! how they quake ! 

Out stai ts the little mouse, and mocks their idle fears. 
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ODE TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE 


Then tell, dear favourilfe Muse 
What Beit>cnt*s that which still resorts, 

Still lurks in palaces and courts 1 
Take thy unwanted dif^ht, 

And on the terrace Ught. 

See where she lies ! 

’ Sec how she rears her head, 

And rolls about her dreadful eyes, 

To drive all flrtue out, or look it dead ! 

'Twas sure thft basilisk sent Temple thence. 

And though as some (’tis said) for their defence 
Have worn a casement o'er their skin, 

So he wore his within. 

Made up of virtue and transparent innocence ; 

And though he oft renew'd the dght, 

And almost got priority of sight, 

He ne'er could overcome her quite, , 

In pieces cut, the viper still did reunite : 

Till, at last, tired with loss of time and ease, 
Resolved to give himself, as well as country, peace. 

IX. 

Sing, beloved Muse ! the pleasures of retreat, 

And in some untouch'd virgin strain 
Show the delights thy sister Nature yields ; 

Sing of thy vales, sing of thy woods, sing of thy fields ; 
Go, publish o'er tt^c plain 
How mighty a proSclyte you gain ; 

How noble a reprisal on the great! 

How is the Muse luauf laiit grown ! 

Whene'er she takes this flight 
She soars clear out of sight. 

These are the pirradiscs of her own: 

Thy Pegasus, like an unruly horse, 

Though ne’er so gently led, 

To the loved pastures where he used to feed, 

Runs violent o'er his usual course. 

Wake from thy wanton dreams, 

Come from thy dear-loved streams, 

The crooked paths of wandering Thames. 

Fain the fair nymph would stay. 

Oft she looks back in vain^ 

Oft 'gainst her fountain does complain, 

And softly steals in many windings down. 

As loth to see the hated court and town ; 

And murmurs as she glides away. 

X. 

In this new happy scene 
Are nobler subjects for your learned ^en ; 

Here we expect from you 
More than your predecessor Adam knew ; 

Whatever moves our wonder or our sport, 

Whatever serves for innocent emblems of the court ; 

How that which we a kernel see 
(Whose well-compacted forms escape the light, 

, Unpierced by the blunt rays of sight) 

Shall ere long grow into a tree ; 

Whence takes it its increase, and whence its birth, 
Or from the sun, or from the air, or from the earth, 
Where all the fruitful atoms lie ; 

How some go downward to the root. 

Some more cmhitipusly upward fly. 

And fofm the leaves* the branches, and the fruit. 
You strove to cultivate a baj^en court in vain, . 
Your garden's better worth your nobler pain. 

Here mankind fell, and hence must rise again. 

XI. i 
Shall I believe a spirit so divine 

Was cost in the same mould with minct 
Why then does Nature so unjustly share 
Among her elder sons the whole estate. 

And all her jewels and her plate ^ 


Poor we ! cadets of Heaven, not worth her care. 
Take up at best with lumber and tbe leavings of a fate : 
Somo^ehe binds 'prentice to the spade, 

Some to the drudgery of a trade : 

Some she does to Egyptian bondage draw, 

Bids us make bricks, yet sends us to look out for straw * 
Some she condemns for life to try 
To dig the leaden mines of deep philosophy : 

Me she has to the Muse's galleys tied : 

In i^in I strive to cross t^e spacious main, 

In vain I tug and pull the oar ; 

And when I almost reach the shore, , [again : 
Straight the Muse turns tlys helm, and I launch out 
And yet, to feed my pride. 

Whene'er I mourn, stops my complaining breath. 
With promise of a mad reversion after death. 

XII. 

Then, sir, ac/'.ept this worthless verso, 

The tribute of ail humble Muse, ^ 

'Tis all the portion of my niggard stars ; 

Nature the hidden spark did at my birth infuse, 
And kindled first with indolence and ease ; 

And since too oft debauch’d by praise, 

'Tis now grown an incurable disease : 

In vain to quench lliis foolish Hre I try 
In Avisdom and philosophy : 

In vain all wholesome herbs 1 sow, 

Where nought but weeds will grow: 

Whate'er I plant (like corn on barren earth), 

By an equivocal birth, 

Seeds, and runs up to poetry. 

ODE TO KING WILLIAM, 

ON HIS* SUCCESS13S IN IRIS LAND. 

Tiiv recovery of this Oile was owing to the exertions of Mr. 
Nichol. (Sue his select collection of piioins, 1778.) 

To purchase kingdoms and to buy renown 
Are arts peculiar to diesombUng France ; 

You, mighty monarch, nobler actions crown, 

And solid virtue does your name advance. 

Your matchless courage with your pnideiice joins, 
The glorioi;^ structure of you* fame to raise ; 

With its o'wn light your dazzling glory shines, 

^ And into adoration turns our praise. 

Had you by dull succession gain’d your crown, 
(Cowards arc monarchs by jlhat title made,) 

Part of your merit Chance would call her own, 

•*' And half your virtues had been lost in shade. 

But now your worth its jui^ reward shall have : 

What trophies and what triumphs are your due! 
Who could so well a dying nation save, 

At once deserve a cre.wn, and gain it too ! 

You saw how near we were to ruin brought, 

You saw th* impetuous torrent rolling on ; 

And timely on coming danger thought. 

Which we could neither obviate nor shun. 
Britannia stripp’d of her sole guard, the laws, 

Ready to fall Rome's bloody sacrifice ; 

You straiglit stepp'd in, and from the monster's jaws 
Did bravely snatch the lovely, helpless prize. 

Nor this is all ; as glorious is the care 
To preserve conquests, as at first to gain : 

In this your -irtue claims i double share, . 

Wliich what is hrav^y won does well maintain. 

Your arm has now your rightful title show'd, 

Ap arm on which all Europe’s hopes depend, 

To which they look as to some guardian God, 

That must their doubtful liberty defend. 

Amaacd, thy action at the Boyne we see ! 

When Schomberg started at the vast design : 
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The boundless glo|7 all redounds to thee, 

Th'jmpulse, the^ht, th* event, were wholly thine. ^ 

The brave attempt does all our foes disarm ; 

You need but now give orders and command, 

Your name shall the remaining work perform, 

And spare the labour of your conquering hand. 

France does iu vain her feeble arts apply 
To interrupt the fortune of your course : 

Your influence does the vain attacks defy 
Of secret malice or of open force. 

Boldly we hence the brave commencement date 
Of glorious deeds that must all tongues employ ; 
William's the pledge and earnest given by Fate 
Of England's glory, and her lasting joy. 

ODE TO THE ATHENIAN SOCIETY.^ 

Mogr-park. Feb. 14. 1691. 

I. 

As when the delnge first began to fall, 

That mighty ebb never to flow again. 

When this huge body’s moisture was so great, 

It quite o'ercanie the vital heat; 

That mountain which was highest first of all 
Appear'd above the universal main, 

To bless the primitive sailor's weai^ sight ; 

And 'twas, perhaps, I’arniissus, if in height 
1 1 he as great as 'tis in fame, 

And nigh to heaven as is its name ; 

So, after th* inundation of a war, 

When Learning’s little household did embark, 

With her world’s fruitful system, in her sacred ark, 
the fim ebb of noise and fears, 
rhilosopliy’s exalted head appears 
And the Dove-Muse will now no longer stay, • 

But idumes her silver wings, and flies away ; 

And now a laurel wreath she brings from far, 

To crown the happy conqueror, 

To show the flood begins to cease. 

And brings the dear reward of victory and peace 

II. 

The eager Muse took wing upon the waves’ decline. 
When war her cloudy aspect just withdrew. 

When the bright suii of peace began to shine. 

And for a while in heavenly contemplation sat, 

On the high top of peaceful Ararat ; [that grew. 
And pluck’d a laurel branch (for laurel was the first 
The first of plants after the thunder, storm, and rain), 
And thence, with joyful, nimble wing, 

Flew dutifully back again, 

And made an humble cha])lct for the king.** 

And the Dove-Muse is fled once more, 

(Glad of the victory, yet frighten’d at the ’war,) 

And now discovers from afar 
A peaceful and a flourishing shore : 

No sooner did she land ^ 

On the delightful strand, 

I'han straight she sees the country all around, 
Where fatal Neptune ruled erewhile, [crown'd, 
Scatter’d with flow’ry vales, with fruitful gardens 
And many a pleasant wood ; 

As if the universal Nile 

Had rather water’d it than drown’d : 

It seems some floating yiece of Paradise, 

Preserved by wonder frrgn the flood, 

Long wandering through the deep, as we are told 
Famed Delos did of old ; 

• '* I hiivobcen told tliatDryden. having perusod tliCHC versos, 
said * Cousin Swift, you will never be a and that this 
denunciation was the motive of Swift’s perpetual malovolencc 
to Orydon.”— JuHMsoN. ... . „ 

»» l1»c Odo 1 writ to Uio king in Ireland.— Swiri 


And the transported Muse imagined it 
To be a fitter birtliplace for the God of wit,' 

Or the much-talk’d-of oracular grovj^ 
When, with amazing joy, she hears 
An unknown music all around. 

Charming her greedy ears 
W’ith many a Iieaveiily song 
Of nature and of art, of deep philosophy and love ; 
While angels tunc the voice, and God inspires the 
In vain she catches at the empty so^nid, [tongue. 
In vain pumucs the music with her longing eye, 

And courts the wanton echoes as they fly. 

III. 

Pardon, yc great unknown, and far-exalted men, 

The wild excursions of a youthful pen ; 

Forgive a young and almost virgin Muse, 

Wiioin blind and eager curiosity 
(Yet curiosity, they say, 

Is in her sex a crime needs no excuse) 

Has forced to grope her uncouth way. 

After a mighty light that leads her wandering c}e : 
No wonder then she quits the iiarron'^ path of scuse 
For a dear ramble through impcrtijience ; 
Impertinence the scurvy of mankind. 

And all we fools, who arc the greater part of it, 
Though we be of two diflereiit factions still, 

• Both the good-natured and the ill, 

Yet wheresoe’er you loo^ you’ll always find 
We join, like Hies and wasps, in buzzing about wit. 
In me, who arn o%llic first sept of these, 

All merit, that trauficouds the hiiinblu rules 
Of my own dazzled scanty sense, ^ 

Begets a kinder ftdly and impertinence 
Of admiration and of ])raise, * 

And our good bretliren of tlie surly sect, 

Must e’en all herd us with their kindred fools : 
For though, yiossess’d of present vogue, they’ve 
Bailing u rule of wit, and obloquy a trade ; [made 
Yet the same want of brains produces each cll'cct. 
And you, whom I'luto's helm does wisely shroud 
k'rom us, the blind and thoughtless crowd. 

Like the ♦amed hero in his mbther’s cloud. 

Who both our fogies and impertinences see, 

Do laugh, perhaps at theirs, and pity mine and me, 

IV. 

But censure's to be undcrstooil 
Th’ authentic mark of the elect, 

Tlic public stamp Heaven sets on all lliat’s great and 
good, 

Our sha’ .ow search and judgment to direct. 

The war, methinks, has made 
Our wit and learning narrow as our trade * 

Instead of boldly sailing far, to buy 
A stock of wisdom and philosopliy. 

We fondly stay at home, in fear 
Of every censuring privateer ; 

Forcing a wretched trade by beating down rho saic, 
And selling basely by retail. 

The wits, I mean the atheists of the age, 

Who fain would rule the pulpit, as they do the stage, 
Wondrous refiners of philosophy. 

Of morals and divinity. 

By the new modish s}stem#of reducing ^^11 to sense, 
Against all logic and concluding laws. 

Do own th’ eftbiJfcs of Providence, 

And yet deny the cause. 

• V. 

is hopeful Bcct, now it begins to see 
How little, very little, do prevail 
Their liist and chiefest force 
To censure, to cry down, and rail. 

Not knowing whnt, or where, or who you be, 
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Will quickly take another course : 

And, by their neVer-faiUng ways 
Of solving all appearances they please, 

Wc soon shall see them to their ancient methods fall, 
And straight den} you to be men, or anything at alL 
1 laugh at tlic grave qnswer they will make, 

Which they have always ready, general, and cheap : 
'^Tis but to say that what we daily meet, 

And by a fond mistake 
Perhaps imagine to be wondrous wit, 

And think, alai ! to be by mortals writ, 

Is but a crowd of atoms justling in a heap : 

Which, from eternal seeds begun, 

Justling some thousand years, till ripen’d by the sun 
They’re now, just now, as naturally bom. 

As from the womb of earth a field of com. 

VI. 

But as for poor contented me, « 

Who must my weakness and my ignorance confess, 
That 1 believe in much I ne’er can hope to see ; 
Methinks I’m satisfied to guess, 

That this new, noble, and delightful scene, 

Is wonderfully moved by some exalted men, 

Who have well studied in the world’s disease, 
(That epidemic error and depravity, 

Or in our judgment or our eye,) 

That what surprises us can qply please. « 

We often search contentedly the whole world round, 
To make some great discovery, 

And scorn it wly^n ’tis foui:d. 

Just so the mighty Nile has suffer’d in its fame, 
Because ’tir said (and perhaps only said) 

We’ve found a li^e inconsiderable head, 

That feeds the huge unequal stream. 

Consider human folly, and you’ll quickly own 
That all the praises it can give. 

By which some fondly boast they shall for ever live, 
Won’t pay th* impertinence of being known: 

Else why should the famed Lydian king 
(Whom all the charms of an usurped wife and state, 
With all that power unfelt, courts mankind to he 
great, t 

Did willi new unexperienced gUries wait) 

Still wear, still dote on his invisible ringl 

VII. 

Were I to form a regular thought of Fame, 

Which is, perhaps, as hard t’ imagine right 
As to paint Echo to the sight, 

1 would not draw the idea from an empty name ; 
Because, alas I when wc all die, y 
Careless and ignorant posterity, 

Although they praise the learning and the wit. 
And though the title seems to show 
The name and man by whom the hook was writ, 
Yet how shall they he brought to know 
Whether that very name was he, or you, or 1 1 
L'ss should I daub it o’er with transitory praise, 
And water-colours of these days : 

These days 1 where e’en th* extravagance of poetry 
* Is at a loss for figures to express 
Men’s fully, whimsies, and inconstancy, 

And by a fkint description makes them less. 

Then tell us whalf is Fame, where shall wc scare!) 
foritl 

Look where exalted Virtue aiiS Religion sit, 
Enthroned with heavenly Wit! 

Look where you see ^ 

The greatest scorn of learned vanitv I * t 
(And then how much a nothing is mankind ! 
Whose TeasozvJs weigh’d down by popular air, 

Who, by that vainly talks of baffling death ; 

And hopes to. lenten 1|^^hy a transfusion of 
breath. 


Which yet whde’er examines right will find 
To bo an art as vain as bottling up of win4 !) 

And when you find out tliese, believe true Fame is 
there, 

Far above all reward, yet to which all is d)ic : 
And this, ye great unknown ! is only known in 
you. 

VIII. 

The Juggling sea-god, \^en by chance trepaun’d 
By some instructed querist sleeping on the sand, 
Impatient of all answers, straight bccaix^e 
A stealing brook, and strove to creep away 
Into his native sea, 

Vex’d at their follies, murmur’d in hir stream ; 
But disappointed of his fond desire, 

Would vanish in a pyramid of fire. 

This surly, slippery god, when he design’d 
To furni^n his f scapes, 

Ne’er borrow’d more variety of shapes 
Than you, to please and satisfy mankind, [air, 
And seem (almost) transform’d to water, flame, and 
So well you answer all phenomena there : 

Though madmen and the wits, philosophers and fools. 
Wit!) all that factious or enthusiastic dotards dream, 
And all the incoherent jargon of the schools ; 

Though all the fumes of fear, hope, love, and 
shame, [doubt ; 

Contrive to shock your minds with many a senseless 
Doubts where the Delphic god would grope in igno- 
rance and night, 

The god of learning and of light 
Would want a god himself to help him out. • 

IX. 

Bhilosophy, as it before us lies, 

Seems to have borrow’d some ungrateful taste 
Of doubts, impertinence, and niceties. 

From every age through which it pass’d, 

But always with a stronger relish of the last. 

This beauteous queen, by Heaven design’d 
To be the great original 

For man to dress and polish his qncourtly mind, 

In what mock habits have they put her since the fall ! 
Mere oft in fools and madmen’s hands than sages’, 
She seems a medley of all ages, 

With a huge farthingale to swell her fustian stufiT, 

A new commode, a topknot, c^^nd a ruff. 

Her face patch’d o’er with modem pedantry, 

^ With a long sweeping train 
Of comments and disputes, tidiculous and vain, 

All of old cut with a new dye : 

How soon have you restored her charms, 

And rid her of her lumber and her books, 

Dress’d her again genteel and neat. 

And rather tight than great! 

How fond we are to court her to our arms ! 

How much of heaven is in her naked looks ! 

• X. 

Thus the deluding Muse oft blinds me to her ways. 
And ev’n my very thoughts transfers 
And changes all to beauty and the praise 
Of that proud tyrant sex of hers. 

I The rebel Muse, alas ! takes port. 

But with my own rebe\)ious heait. 

And you with fatal and iipmortal wit conspire 
To fan th’ unhappy fire. 

Cruel unknown ! what is it you intend 1 
Ah! could you, could you hope a poet for your friend ! 

Rather mrgive what my first transport said ; 

May all the blqod, which shall by woman’s scorn be 
shed, 

Lie upon you and on your children’s head I 
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For you (ah ! did J think I e*er should live to see 
The fatal time when that could be) ! 

Have even increased their pride and cruelty 
Woman seems now above all vanity ^own, 

Still boasting of her {preat unknown 
Platonic champions, gain'd without one female wile, 
Or the vast charges of a smile ; 

Which 'tis a shame to see how much of late 
You've taught the covetous wretches to o'errate, 
And which they've now rfhe consciences to weigh 
In the same balance with our tears, 

And 'With such scanty wages pay 
The bondage and slavery of years. 

Let the vain sex dream on ; the empire comes from us ; 
And had they common generosity, 

They would not use us thus. 

Well — though you've raised her to this high 
degree, 

Ourselves are raised as wclh as she ; 

And, spite of all that they or you can do, 

'Tis pride and happiness enough to me, 

Still to be of the same exalted sex with you. 

XL 

Alas, how fleeting and how vain 
Is even the nobler man, our learning and our wit ! 

1 sigh whene'er I think of it : 

As at the closing an unhappy scene 
Of some great king and conqueror's death, 

. When the sad melancholy muse 
Stays but to catch his utmost breath. 

1 grieve this nobler work, most happily begun, 

So quickly and so wonderfully carried on, 

May fall at last to interest, folly, and abuse. 

There is a noontide in our IWes, 

Which still the sooner it arrives, , 

Although we boast our winter sun looks bright, 

And foolishly are glad to see it at its height. 

Yet so much sooner comes the long and gloomy ii‘ght. 
No conquest ever yet 

And by one mighty hero carried to its height, 

E'er flourish'd under a successor or a pon ; 

It lost some mightyj)iece8 through all hands it pass’d. 
And vanish'd to an empty title in thd* last. 

For, when the animating mind is fled, 

(Which nature never can retain, 

Nor e'er call back again,) 

The body, though gigantic, lies all cold and dead. 

XII 

And thus undoubtedly 'twill fare 
With what unhappy men shall dare 
To be successors to these great unknown, 

On learning's high-establish’d throne. 

Censure, and Pedantr) , and Pride, 

Numberless nations, stretching far and wide. 

Shall (I foresee it) soon with Gothic swarms come 
forth ; 

From Ignorance's universal North, 

And with blind rage break all this peaceful govern- 
Yct shall the traces of your wit remain, [ment : 
Like a just map, to tell the vast extent 
Of conquest in your short and happy reign : 

And to all future mankind show 
How strange a paradox is true, 

That men who lived wd died without a name 
Are the chief heroes in the^ sacred lisU of fame. 

TO MR. CONGREVE. 

Written In November, 1603. 

Thrice, with a prophet's voice and prophet’s power. 
The muse was called in a poetic houi>, 

And insolently thrice the slighted maid 
Dared to suspend her unregarded aid ; 


Then, with that grief wc form in spirits divine 
Pleads for her own neglect, and thus reproaches mine. 

Once highly honoured ! false is the pretence 
You make to truth, retreat, and ipnocence ! 

Who, to pollute my shades, bring'st with thee down 
The most ungenerous vices"!0f the town ; 

Ne'er sprung a youth from out this isle before ^ 

I once esteem'd, and loved, and favour'd more, 

Nor ever maid eudured such courtUkc scorn. 

So much in mode, so very city-born ;• 

'Tis with a foul design the muse you^end. 

Like a cast mistress, to your wicked friend ; 

But find some new address, some fresh deceit, 

Nor practise such an antiquated cheat ; 

These are the beaten methods of the stews. 

Stale forms, of course, all mean deceivers use, 

Who barbarously think to 'scape reproach, 

By prostituting her they first debauch. 

Thus did the muse severe unkindly blame 
This offering long design'd to Congreve's fame ; 

First chid the zed as unpoetic fire. 

Which soon his merit forced her to inspire ; 

Then call this verse, that speaks her largest aid, 

The greatest compliment she ever made, 

And wisely judge, no power beneath divine [mine ; 
Could leap the bounds which part your world and 
• For, youth, believe, to you unseen, is fix'd 
A mighty gulf, unpassable ^etwixt. 

Nor tax the goddess of a mean design 
To praise your parts^y publisl^ng of mine ; 

That be my thought when some large bulky writ 
Shows in the front the ambition of my^vit ; 

There to surmount what bears me up, and sing 
Like the victorious wren perch'd oif the eagle's wing; 
This could I do, and proudly o'er him tower, 

Were my desires but heighten'd to my power. 

Godlike the force of my young Congreve's bays. 
Softening the Muse's thunder into praise ; 

Sent to assist an old unvanquish'd pride 
That looks with scorn on half mankind beside ; 

A pride that well suspends poor mortals’ fate. 

Gets between,! them and my resentment's weight. 
Stands in the gapdtwixt me and wretched men, 

T' avert th' impending judgments of my pen. 

Thus I look down with mercy on the age, 

By hopes my Congreve will reform the stage : 

For never did poetic mind before 
Produce a richer vein, or cleaner ore ; 

The bullion stamp'd in your refining mind 
Serves by retail to furnish half mankind. 

With indig.iation 1 behold your wit 

Forced on me, crack'd, and clipp’d, and counterfeit, 

By vile pretenders, who a stock maintain 

From broken scraps and filings of your brain. 

Through native dross your share is hardly known, 

And by short views mistook for all their own ; 

So small the gain those from your wit do reap, 

Who blend it into folly's larger beapi * 

Like the sun's scatter'd beams which loose.y pass, 
When some rough hand breaks the assembling glassy 
Yet want your critics no just cause to rail. 

Since knaves are ne'er obliged for what they steal. 
These pad on wit's high road, and suits maintain 
With those they rob, by whit their trade ^oes gain 
Thus censure seems t||at fiery froth which breeds 
O'er the sun’s face, and from his heat proceeds, 
Crusts o^er the day, shadowing its partent beam, 
AAaqcient nature's modern masters dream ; 

Tnis bids s^m curious praters here below 
Call Titan'^ck, because tbeir sight Is so ; 

And well, methinks, does this allusloii'fit 
To scribblers and the ^d of light and wit ; 

Those who by wild d^sions entertain 
A lust of rflyming for a poet's vein, 
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Raise envy’s clouds to leave themselves in night, 
But can no more obscure my Congreve's light 
Than swarms of gnats, that wanton in a ray 
Which gave them birth, can rob tlie world of day. 

What northern^ hive pour'd out these foes to witt 
Whence came these Goths to overrun the pitt 
How would you blush the shameful birth to hear 
Oi' those you so ignobly stoop to fear ; 

For, ill to them, long have 1 travell'd since, 

Round ali theceircles of impertinence, 

Search'd in thd^ncst where every worm did lie 
Before it grew a city butterfly ; 

I'm sure I found them other kind of things 
'fhan those with backs of silk and golden wings ; 

A search, no doubt, as curious and as wise 
As virtuoBocs* in dissecting flies : 

For, could you think 1 the fiercest foes you dread. 
And court in prologues, all are country bred ; 

Bred in my scone, and ior the poet's sins 
Adjourn'd from tops and grammar to tiic inns ; 
Those beds of dung, where schoolboys sprout up beaux 
Far sooner than the nobler mushroom grows : 

These are the lords of the poetic schools, 

Who preach the saucy pedantry of rules ; 

Those pow'rs the critics, who may boast the odds 
O’er Nile, with all its wilderness of gods ; 

Nor could the nations kneel to viler shapes, 

Which worshipp'd cats and Sacrificed to apes ; 

And can you think the wise forbear to laugh 
At the warm zeal that breeds t^is golden calft 
Haply you judge fiiese lines severely writ 
Against the [}roud usurpers of the pit ; 

Stay while 1 tell my story, short and true ; 

To draw conclusfons shall be left to you ; 

Nor need I ramble far to force a rule, 

But lay the scone just here at Farnhain school. 

Last year a lad hence by his parents sent 
With other cattle to the city went ; 

Where having cast his coat, and well pursued 
The methods most in fashion to be lewd. 

Return’d a finish'd spark this summer down, 

Stock’d with the freshest gibberish of the town ; 

A jargon form’d from the lost laii^agc,*wit, 
Confounded in that Babel of the ; 

Form’d by diseased conceptions, weak and wild, 
Sick lust of souls, and an abortive child ; 

Bom between whores and fops, by lewd compacts, 
Before the play, or else between the acts ; 

Nor wonder, if from such polluted minds 
Should spring such short and transitory kinds, 

Or crazy rules to make us wits by rote, 

Last just as long as cv’ry cuckoo’s note : 

What bungling, rusty tools, are used by fate ! 

*Twas in an evil hour to urge my hate, 

My hate, whose lash just Heaven has long decreed 
Shall on a day make sin and folly bleed ; 

When man’s ill genius to my presence sent 
This wretch, to rouse my wrath, for ruin meant ; 
Who in his idiom vile, with Gr^y's-inn grace, 
jSquander'd his noisy talents to my face ; 

Named every player on his fingers' end*^ 

Swore all the wits were his peculiar friends ; 

Talk’d with that s^aucy and fiimiliar ease 
Of WycherJy, anvl you, snd Mr. Bays; 

Said, how a late report your friends had vex'd, 

Who heard you meant to wriA heroics next ; 

For, tragedy, he knew, would lose you quite, 

And told you so at Will’s but t’other night*' 

Thus are the lives of fools a sort of^d^aros, I 
Rend’ ring shades things, and substancenf names ; , 
Such high companions may delusion keep, 

Lords are a footboy's cronies in his sleep. 

As a fresh miss, by fancy, face, and gown. 

Render'd the topping beauty of the towiiv 


Draws ev'ry rhyming, prating, dressing sot. 

To boast of favours that he never got ; 

Of which, whoe’er lacks confidence to prate, 

Brings his good parts and breeding in debate ; 

And not the meanest coxcomb you can find 
But thanks his stars that Phillis has been kind ; 
Thus prostitute my Congreve’s name is grown 
To every lewd pretender of the town. 

Troth 1 could pity you ; hut this is it. 

You find, to be the fashioi^ble wit ; 

These are the slaves whom reputation chains, 
Whose maintenance requires no help from brains. 
For, should the vilest scribbler to the pit, 

Whom sin and want e’er furnish’d out a wit ; 
Whose name must not within my lines be shown, 
Lest here it live, when perish'd with his own ; 
Should such a wretch usurp my Congreve’s place. 
And choose out wits who ne’er have seen his face ; 
I’ll be my life but tl^ dull cheat would pass, 

Nor need the lion’s skin conceal the ass ; 

Yes, that beau's look, that vice, those critic ears, 
Must needs bo right, so well resembling theirs. 

Perish the Muse’s hour thus vainly spent 
In satire, to my Congreve's praises meant ; 

In how ill season her resentments rule, 

What’s that to her if mankind be a fool I 
Happy beyond a private Muse’s fate. 

In pleasing all that’s good among the great, 

Where though her elder sisters crowding throng. 

She still is welcome with her iim’cent song ; 

Whom were my Congreve blest to see and know, 
Wliat poor regards would merit all below! 

How proudly would he haste the joy to meet. 

And drop his laurel at Apollo’s feet 1 

Here by a mou*itain’s side, a reverend cave 
Givis murmuring passage to a lasting wave : 

'Tis the world’s wat’ry hour-glass streaming fust, 
Time is no more when th’ utmost drop is past ; 
Here, on a better day, some druid dwelt. 

And the young Muse’s ejjirlv favour felt ; 

Druid, a name she dues with pride repeat, 
Confessing Albion once her darling seat ; 

Far in this primitive ceil might we pursue 
Our prcdeccssoVs’ footsteps still in view ; 

Here would we sing — But, ah 1 you think I dream, 
And the bad world may well believe the same ; 

Yes : you arc all malicious standers-by, 

While two fond lovers prate, Muse and I. 

Since thus I wander from my first intent, 

N'or am that grave adviser which 1 meant, 

Take this short lesson from Ihe god of bays, 

And let my friend apply it as he please : 

Beat not the dirty paths wliere vulgar feet have trod. 
But give the vigorous fancy room. 

For when, like stupid alcliemists you try 
To fix this nimble god, 

This volatile mercury. 

The subtile spirit all flics up in fume ; 

Nor shall the bubbled virtuoso find 
More than a fade, insipid mixture left behind.* 
While thus I write, vast shoals of critics come, 
And on my verse pronounce their saucy doom ; 

The Muse like some bright country virgin shows 
F^l’n by mishap among a knot of beaux ; 

Trey, in their lewd and fashionable prate. 

Rally her drops, her language, and her gait ; 

Spend their base coin before the bashful maid, 
Current like copper, and as often paid : 

She, who on shady banks has joy'd to^sleep 
Near better animals, her father's sheep ; 

Shamed and amazed, beholds the chattering throng, 
To think what, cattle she is got among ; 

■ Out of an ode 1 writ, insoribod " Tlie Poet.” Tlie rest of 
it la lost.— Orfytso/. 
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But with the odious smell and sight annoy’d, 

111 haste she does th* oiFensive herd avoid.^ 

’Tis time to bid my friend a long farewell, 

The Muse retreats far in yon crystal cell ; 

Faint inspiration sickens as she flies, 

Like distant echo spent, the spirit dies. 

In this descending sheet you’ll haply find 
Some short refreshment for your weary mind ; 
Nought it contains is common or unclean, 

And, once drawn up, is vp*er let down again 

OCCASIONED BY 

SIR WILLI.\M TEMPLE’S 
ILLNESS AND RECOVERY. 

VVrilten in Dccembur, 1693. 

Strange to conceive how the same objects strike 
At distant hours the mind wdth forms so like ! 
Whether in time Deduction’s br<jken cuain 
Meets and salutes her sister link again ; 

Or haunted Fancy, by a circling flight, 

Comes back with joy to its own seat at night; 

Or whether dead Irnagiiiation’s ghost 
Oft hovers where alive it haunted most ; 

Or if Thought’s rolling globe, her circle run, 

Turns up old objects to the soul her sun ; 

Or loves the Muse to walk with conscious pride 
O’er the glad scene whence first she rose a bride 
Be what it will ; late near yon whisp’ring stream, 
Where her o'wn Temple was her darling theme ; * 
There first the visionary sound was heard, 

When to poetic view tlie Muse appear’d. 

Such seem’d her eyes, as when an evening ray 
Gives glad farewell to a tempestuous day ; 

'>t\ak is the beam to dry up Nature’s tears, 

Still every tree the pendent sorrow wears ; ^ 

Such are the smiles where drops of crystal show 
Approaching joy at strife with parting woe. 

As when, h) scare th’ ungrateful or the proud. 
Tempests long frown, and tj:mndcr threatens loud, 
Till the blest sun, to give kind dawn of grace, 

Darts weeping beams across heaven’s watery face ; 
When soon the peaceful bow unstrmg*d is shown, 

A sign God’s dart is shot, and wrath 'ij’erblown ; 
Such to unhallow’d sight the Muse divine r. 

Might seem when first she raised her eyes to mine. 

What mortal change does in thy face appear. 

Lost youth, she cried, since first 1 met thee here! 

W ith how undecent clouds are overcast 
Thy looks, when every cause of grief is past! 
Unworthy the glad tidirgs which I bring, 

Listen while the Muse thus teaches thee to sing : 

As parent earth, burst by imprison’d winds, 
Scatters strange agues o’er men’s sickly minds. 

And shakes the atheist’s knees ; such ghastly fear 
Late I beheld on every face appear ; 

Mild Dorothea, i> peaceful, wise, and great. 

Trembling beheld the doubtful hand of fate ; 

Mild Dorothea, whom we both have Ipng 
Not dared to injure with our lowly soij ; 

Sprung from a better world, and chosen then 
The best companion for the best of men : 

As some fair pile, yet spared by zeal and rage, 

Lives pious witness of a better age ; 

So men may see what once was womankind, i 
In the fair shrine of Dorothea’s mind. 

You that would grief desc^be, come liere and trace 
Its watery footsteps in Dorinda’s face :• 

Grief from Dotj^da’s face does ne’er depart 
Farther tlian its own palace in her heart : 

• Would not one imagine that Swift had at this time already 
conceived his idea of the Yahoos ? • 

Sister to sir William Temple, 
c Lady Temple, a very accomplished woman. 


Ah, since our fears are fled, this insolent expitl, 

At least confine the tyrant t) his cell. 

And if so black the cloud that heaven’s bright 
queen [seen? 

Slirouds her still beams; how slr.>uld the stars be 
Thus when Dorinda wept, joy every face forsook, 
And grief flung sables on each menial look ; 

The huiflble tribe mourn’d for the quick’ning soul. 
That furnish’d spirit and motion through the whole ; 
So would earth’s face turn pale, and Ijje decay, 
Should Heaven suspend to act hut fo^ a day ; 

So nature’s crazed convulsions make us dread 
Tliat time is sick, or the world’s mind is dead. 

Take, youth, these thoughts, large matter to employ 
The fancy furnish’d by returning joy ; 

And to mistaken man these truths rehearse, 

Who dare revile the integrity of verse : 

Ah, favourite youth, how happus thy lot I 
But i m deceived, or thou regora’st me not ; 

Speak, for 1 wait thy answer, and expect 
Thy just submission for tliis bold neglect. 

Unknown the forms we the high-pricslhood use 
At the divine appearance of the Muse, 

Which to divulge might shake profane belief, 

And tell the irreligion of my grief ; 

Grief that excused the tribute of my knees, 

And shaped my passion in such words as llicsc ! 

^Malignant goddess ! lane to my rejiose, 

Thou universal cause of all ifly woes ; 

Say whence it comes that thou art grown of late 
A poor amusement fffl* my sconf^and hate ; 

The malice thou inspirest 1 never fail 
On thee to wreak the tribute when I rafi ; 

Fools’ cominonpiacc thou art, their weak ensconcing 
fort, 

Th* appeal of dulness in the last resort : 

Heaven, with a parent’s eye regarding earth, 

Deals out to man the planet of his birth : 

But sees thy meteor-blaze about me shine, 

And, passing o'er, mistukes thee still for mine ; 

Ah, should 1 tell a secret yet unknown, 

That thou ne’er hadst a being of thy own, 

But a wild fdlrm d^endent on the brain, 

Scattering loose fcMures o’er the optic vein ; 
Troubling the crystal fountain of the sight, 

Which darts on poet’s eyes a trembling light ; 

Kindled while reason sleeps, but quickly flics, 

Like antic shapes in dreams, from waking eyes * 

In sum, a glitt’ring voice, k painted name^ 

A walking vapour, like thy sister Fame. 

But if thou be’st what thy mad votaries prate, 

A female pdwer, loose govern’d thoughts create ; 
Wfyv near the dregs of youth perversely wilt thou 
So Highly courted by thq brisk and gay 1 [stay, 

Wert thou right woman, thou ehould’st scorn to look 
On an a|^andon’d wretch by hopes forsook ; 

Forsook by hopes, ill fortune’s last relief, 

Assigned for life to unremitting grief ; • 

For, let Heaven's wrath enlarge these weary days, 

If hope e’er dawns tAe sn^lest of its rays. 

Time o’er the happy takes so swift a flight, * 

And treads so soft, so easy, and so light. 

That we the wretched, creeping far behind. 

Can scarce th’ impression oLhis footsteps ^nd ; 
Smooth as that airy nymph so subtly bom 
With inoffensive feet<^r standing com ; 

Which, bow'd by evening breeze, with bending stalks 
Salutes tke weary trav’ller as he walks; 

o’er the afflicted with a heavy pace 
Sweeps tho^road scythe, andjtramples on his face. 
Down falls the summer’s pride, and sadly shows 
Nature’s bare visage furrow’d as he mows : 

See, Muse, what havoc in these looks appear. 

These arc tHc tyrant’s trophies of a year : 
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Since hope, his last and greatest foe, is fled, 

Despair and he lodge ei-ter in its stead ; 

March o»cr the riiiiiM plain with motion slow. 

Still scatt’ring desolation where they go. 

To thee I owe th^t fatal bent of mind. 

Still to unhappy restless thoughts inclined ; 

To thee, what oft I vainly strive to hide. 

That swrn of fools, by fools mistook for iniue ; 
From tliee whatever virtue takes its rise, 

Grows a misfortune, or becomes a vice ; 

Such were thy%*ulc8 to be poetically great : 

“ Stoop not to interest, flattery, or deceit ; 

Nor with hired thoughts be thy devotion paid ; 
Learn to disdain their mercenary aid ; 

Be this thy sure defence, thy brazeii wall. 

Know no base action, at no guilt turn pale : 

And since unhappy distance thus denies 
T* expose thy soul,||^ad in this poor disguise 
Since thy few ill- presented graces seem 
To breed contempt where thou hast hoped esteem — ** 
Madness like this no fancy ever seized, 

Still to be cheated, never to be pleased ; 

Since one false beam of joy in sickly minds 
Is all the poor content delusion iinds. 

There thy enchantment broke, and from this hour 
I here renounce thy visionary power ; 

And sincx* thy essence on mv breath depends, ^ 
Thus with a puft* the whole uclusion ends. 


WRITTEN JN A LAOY'S IVORY 
TABLE-BOOK, 1098. 

PunusE^my leaves through every part, 

And think tSiou seost my owner's heart. 
Scrawl'd o'er with Irillcs thus, and quite 
As hard, as senseless, and as light ; 

Exposed to every coxcomb's eyes, 

But hid with caution from the wise. 

Here you may read, “ Dear charming saint 
Beneath, “A new receipt for paint;" 

Here, in beau-spelling, " Tru tel doth 

There, in her own, " For an el broth 

Here, “ Lovely nymph, proij.oiincc my doom !*' 

There, " A safe way to use perfume 

Hero, a page till’d w'ith billet-doux ; 

On t'other side, “ Laid out for shoes" — - 
" Madam, I die without your grace" — 

" Item, for half a yard of lacc." 

Who Jhat had wit would j)lace it here, 

For every peeping fop to jeer 1 
To think that } our brain’s issue is . 

FiXposed to th* excrement of his. 

In power of spittle and a clout, 

Whene’er he please to blot it out ; 

And then, to heighten the disgrace, 

Clap his own nonsense in the ])lace. • 
AVhoe’er expects to hold his part 
^ In such a book and such a heart, 

If he. be wealthy and a fool, 

Is in all points the lit^st tool ; 

Of whom it may be justly said, 
lie’s a gold pencil tipp’d with Iciid. 

MRS. FRANCES HATRRIS’S PETITION. 1700, 

To their excellencies the lords Justices of Ireland,** 
The humble petition of Frances Harris, 

Who must starve and die a maid if it miscarries ; 
Hum|»ly sheweth, that I went to warm myselj in 
ladj Betty's^^ chamber, because I was«old ; 

And 1 had in a purse seven pounds, four shillings, 
and sixpence, besides farthings, in money and gold ; 

f TK* IhTkeloy and of Galway. 

Lady Betly Berkeley, nflerwiirda Germain. 


So because I had been buying tilings for my lady 
last night, 

I was resoUed to tell my money, to see if it was right 
Now you must know, because my trunk has a very 
bad lock, 

Therefore all the money I have, which God knows 
is a very small stock, 

1 keep in my pocket, tied about my middle, next 
my smock. 

So \i^icn 1 went to put u^, my purse, as God would 
have it, my smock was unripp’d. 

And instead of putting it into my pockety down it 
slipp'd ; 

Then the bell rung and I Went down to put my lady 
to bed ; 

And God knows I thought my money was as safe as 
my maidenhead. 

So when 1 came up again I found my pocket feel 
very light;' 

But when I search'd and miss’d my purse, Lord ! 

I thought I should have sunk outright. 

“ Lord I madam," says Mary, “ how d’ye do !" — 
** Indeed," sajs 1, " never worse ; 

But pray, Mary, can you tell what I have done with 
my purse t" 

“ Lord help me !" says Mary, “ I nevpr stirr’d out 
of this place 1" 

“ Nay," said 1, “ I had it in lady Betty’s chamber, 
that’s a plain case." 

So Mary got me to bed, and covered me up warm ; 
However, she stole away my garters, that 1 might 
do myself no harm. 

So I tumbled and toss’d all night, as you may very 
well think, 

But hardly ever jjpt my eyes together, or slept a wi^. 
So, I was a-dream’d, methought that I went and 
* searched the folks round, 

And in a comer of Mrs. Dukes’s** box, tied in a rag, 
the money was found. 

So next morning we told AVhittlc,^ and he fell a 
swearing : 

Then my dame Wadgar® came, and she, you know, 
is thick of hearing. 

Dame," ssiicl* I, as loud as I co'iild bawl, “ do you 
<ikuow what a loss I have had 1" 

** Nay,” says she, “ my lord Colway's** folks are all 
very sad ; 

For my lord Dromedary ® comes a Tuesday without 
fail." 

Pui^h 1" said I, ** but that’s not the business that 
I ail.” 

Sa>s Cary,* says he, “ I have been a servant this 
iive-aiid -twenty years come spring, 

And in all the places I lived I never heard of such 
a thing." 

“ ITes," says the steward, ff “ I remember when I 
was at my lord Shrewsbury’s, 

Such a thing as this happen’d just about the time of 
(/ooscbffrr/es,** 

So I went t(Aho party suspected, and 1 found her 
full of grief : 

(Now you must know of all things in the world I 
hate a thief :) 

Hpwever, I was resolved to bring the discourse slily 
^about : 

“ Mrs. Dukes," said I, ‘‘^here’s an ugly accident 
has happened out : ,, '' 

• Wife to one of tlie footmen. 

^ carl of Berkeley’s valet ® Die old deaf housekeeper. 
^ Galway. 

* The earl of Drogheda, who, with the primate, w.is to succeed 
the two carls the/i lords justices of Ireland. 

^ Clerk of the kitchen. 

IT Ferris ; termed in his journal a scoundrel dog. 
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*Tia not that I value the money three skips of a 
louse 

But the thing! stand upon is the credit of the house. 

*Tis true, seven pounds, four shillings, and sixpence 
makes a great hole in my wages : 

Besides, as they say, service is no inheritance in 
these ages. 

Now Mrs. Dukes you know, and everybody under- 
stands, 

That, though His hard to judge, yet money can’t go 
without hands.*' 

** The devil take me !’* said she (blessing herself), 
“ if ever I saw’t !’* 

So she roar’d like a bedlam, as though I had call’d 
her all to naught. 

So you know, what could I say to her any more t 

I e’en left her, and came away as w'isc as I was 
before. ^ 

Well ; but then they would have had me gone to 
the cunning man : 

** No,” said I, “ 'tis the same thing, the chaplain** 
will be bore anon.*' 

So the cha])lain came in. Now the servants say he 
is my sweetheart, 

Beoauso he’s always in my chamber, and I always 
take his part. 

So as the devil would have it, before I was aware, 
i»ut I blimderVl, 

** Parson** said I, ** can you cast a nativity when a 
body’s plunder’d?” 

(Now jou must know he hates to be called 
like the deoil!) 

’rruly,” says ho, “ Mrs. Nab, it might become you 
lO he more civil ; 

If your money he gone, us a learned dlvim sa^-s,® 
<l’yo see, • 

You are no text for my handling; so take that 
from me : 

I was never taken for a conjurer befor'!^, I’d have you 
to know.” 

** Lord !” said I, “ don’t be angry, I am sure I never 
tliought you so ; ^ 

You know I honour the cloth ; I J.esign to be a 
parson’s wife ; 

r never took one in yoitr coat for a conjurer in all 
my life.” 

Wifli that he twisted his girdle at me like a rope, as 
wlio sliouhl say, 

** Now you may go hang yourself for me !” and so 
went away. o 

Well ; I thought I should have swoon’d. “ Lord'," 
said I, “ what shall I do ? 

I have lost my money and shall lose my true love 
too : ” ' 

Then my lord call’d me ; “ Harry,” said my lord, 
“ don’t cry ; 

I’ll give you something toward thy loss “ And,” 
says my lady, “ so will I.” 

“Oh! hut,” said I, “what if, after all, tlie chaplain 
won’t come to ?** 

For that, he said (an’t please your excellencies), I 
must petition you, 

The premises tenderly considered, 1 desire your ex- 
cellencies' protection. 

And that I mav have a rbare in next Sunday's collec- 
tion ; c 

And over and above, that I may have your excellen- 
cies' letter, 

With an order for the chaplain aforesaid, or, instead 
of him, a better ; 

■ A usual saying of hers. * Swift, 

■ [>i. Holton, one of the cliaplaios. 

* A cant yroid of lord and lady Berkeley to Mis. Ilarris. 


And then your poor petitioner, both niglit and day, 
Or the chaplain (for 'tis his h’ade)t as in duty bound, 
shall ever pray, 

A BALLAD ON THE GAME OF TRAFFIC. 

Written .at the ca!»tlc of Dublin, 1690. 

My lord,® to find out who must deal, , 

Delivers cards about, 

But the first knave does seldom fail 
To find the doctor out. • 

But then his honour cried, Gad^oks! 

And seem’d to knit his brow 
For on a knave he never looks 
But li’ thinks upon Jack llow.** 

My lady, though she is no pLaycr, 

Some bungling partner takes. 

And, wedged in corner of a chair. 

Takes snuff and holds the stakes. 

Dame Floyd looks out in grave suspense 
For pair royals and sequents ; 

But wisely cautious of her pence, 

The castle seldom frequents. 

Quoth Herrics, fairly putting cases, 

I’d won it on my word. 

If I had but a pair of aces, 

And could pick up a third. 

• But Weston has a new-cast gown 

On Sundays to be il>ip in, 

And if she can but win a crown, 

’Twill just Tioiv dye the Liniug. 

“ W ith tliesc is parson Swift, 

Not knowing how to spend his time, 

Does make a wretched shift. 

To deafen them with puns and rhyme.” 

T BAL LAIL 

To the tuuc of the Cutpurse." Written in August, 1702. 

I. 

Onck on a time, ns old stories rehearse, 

A friar would need show his talent in Latin ; 

But was sorely put to’t in the midst of a verse, 
Because ho could find no word to come pat in ; 
Then t^ll in the place 
Ho left a void space. 

And so went to bed in a desperate case : 

When behold, the next morning, a wonderful riddle ! 
He found it was strangely filled up in the middle. 
Cho. Let censuring critics then think what tliey 
list on’t ; [ant ? 

Who would not write verses with such an assist- 

II. 

This put me the friar ii^to an amazement ; 

For he wisely consider’d it must be a sprite ; 

That he came through the keyhole, or in at the case- 
ment; [and write; 

And it needs must be one that could both re^cl 
Yet he did not know 
If it were frim^d^or foe. 

Or whether it came fifim above or below ; « 

Howe’er, it was civil, in angel or clf. 

For he ne’er could have fill'd it so well of himself. 
Cho. Let censuring, • 

^ III. 

Even so master Doctor had puzzled his brains 
In maj^ing a ballad, but was at a stand ; • 

HJhad mix’d little wit with a great deal of pains, 
n hen he found a new help from invisible hand. 

• The earl of Berkeley. ** Paymaster to the army. 

• Lady Betty Berkeley, finding the preceding verses in the 
onthor's room unfinished, wrote under them the concluding 
■taniui, which gave occasion to this ballad, written by the 
author in a eountorfeit hand, os if a third person hud done It, 
—Swift. 
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Then, gooditloctor Swift, 

Fay thanks for tlic gfift, 

For you freely must own you were at a dead lift ; 
And, though sontj malicious young spirit did do*t, 
You maf know by the hand it had no cloven foot- 
Clio. Let censuring, &c. 

^ THE DISCOVERY. 

Tub following li(,ea probably had some share in determining 
the onrl to get rid of so uutractable a dependent, by gratifying 
him witl\ a living. 

When wise lord Berkeley first came here. 
Statesmen and mob expected wonders, 

Nor thought to find so great a peer 
Ere a week past committing blunders. 

Till on a day cut out by fate, 

When folks came thick to make their coui'c. 

Out slipp’d a mystery of state. 

To give the town and country sport. 

Now enters Bush^ with new state airs. 

His lordship’s premier minister ; 

And who in all profound affairs 
Is held as needful as his clystcr.^^ 

With head reclining on his shoulder 
He deals and hears mysterious chat, 

While every ignorant hehclder 

Asks of his neighbour, who is that! 

With this he put up to my lord, 

The courtiers kept their dfttaiice due, 

He twitch’d Ills sleeve, and stoic a word ; 

Then to^a corner both withdrew. 

Imagine now xiy lord and Bush 
Whispering in junto most profound, 

Like good king Phyz and good king tlsh,** 

While all the rest stood gaping round. 

At length a spark, not too well bred, 

Of forward face and ear acute. 

Advanced on tiptoe, loan’d his head, 

To overhear the grand dispute : 

To learn what northern kings design, 

Or from Whitehall some new^ express, 

Papists disarm’d or fall of coin ; 

For sure (thought he) it can’t be less. 

My lord, said Bush, a friend and I, 

Disguised in two old threadbare coats, 

Ere morning's dawn, stole out to spy 
How markets went for hay and oats. 

With that he dr 4 WB two handfuls out. 

The one was oats, the other hay ; ^ 

Puts this to’s excellency’s snout. 

And begs he would the other weigh. 

My lord seems pleased, but still directs 
By all means to bring down the rates ; 

Then, with a congee circumflex, 

Bush, smiling round on all, retreats. 

< Our listener stood awhile confused, 

But gathering spirits, wisely ran for*'t, 

Enraged to see the wdHd; abused, 

By t^vo such whispering kings of Brentford. 

TJIE PROBLEM. 

That fliy lord Berkeley stinks when he u in love. " 

Did ever problem thus perplex, 

Or more employ the female sexi 
So sweet a passion, who would think, • 

Jove ever form’d to make a stink ! \ 

The ladies vow and swear they’ll try 
Whether it be a truth or lie. 

•To Ir^lauu as one of the lords Justices, 

• Bash, by some underhand insinuation, obtained the post of 
secretary, which had been promised to Swift. 

• Alwai^ taken before my lord vent to counciL' 

J See ••The Rehearsal ’ 


Love’s fire, it seems, like inward heat. 

Works in my lord by stool and sweat, 

Which brings a stink from every pore. 

And from behind and from before ; 

Yet, what is wonderful to tell it, 

None but the fiivourite nymph can smell it 
But now, to solve the natural cause 
By sober philosophic laws ; 

, Whether all passions,, when in ferment, 

Work out as anger docs in vermin ; 

So, when a weasel you torment, 

You find his passion by his scent. * 

We read of kings who 4a a fright, 

Though on a throne, would fall to sh — 

Beside all this, deep scholars know 
That the main string of Cupid’s bow 
Once on a time was an a — gut ; 

Now to i nobler office put, 

By favour or desert preferr’d 
From giving passage to a t — ; 

But still, though fix'd among the stars, 

Docs sympathise with human a — , 

Thus, when you feel a hard>hounil breech, 
Conclude love’s bowstring at full stretch, 

Till the kind looseness comes, and.thcn 
Conclude the bow relax’d again. 

And now, the ladies all are bent 
To try the great experiment, 

Ambitious of a regent’s heart, 

Spread all their charms to catcli a f — , 

Watching the first unsavoury wind, 

Some ply before and some behind. 

My lord, on fire amid the dames, 

F — ts like laurel in the flames. 

The fair approach the speaking part, 

To try the back way to his heart. 

For, as when wc a gun discharge. 

Although the bore be ne’er so large, 

Before the flame from muzzle burst. 

Just at the breech l{ flashes first ; 

So from my lord his passion broke, 

He f — d first, and then he spoke. 

The ladJlcB vanish in the smother, 

To confer notes with one another ; 

And now they all agreed to name 
Whom each one thought the happy dame. 
Quoth Neal, whate’er the rest may think, 

I’m sure 'twas I that smelt the stink. 

You smell the stink! by G— d, you lie, 

Quoth Ross, for I’ll bc^wom ’twos I. 

Ladies, quoth Levens, pray forbear ; 

Let’s not fall out ; wc all had share ; 

And by the most I can discover, 

My lord’s a universkl lover. 

THE DESCRIPTION OF A SALAMANDER. 

1705. 

[From Fill./, Nat. Hist. lib. z. c. 67, lib* zxix. c. 4.] 

At the siege of Namur lord Cutts commanded and headed a 
storming party, and displayed such cool intrepidity that he was 
complimented with the nune of the Salamander, as if the scene 
of flame and terror had been ids proper clement. 

,, As mastiff dogs, in modern phrase, are 
Call’d Pompey^ Scipio, and Cmar; 

As pies and daws are often styled 
With Christian nickrames, like a child ; 

As we say Monsieur to an ape, 

Witliout ofienco to human shape ; 

So men have got from, bird and brute 
Names that would best their nature suit. 

The Lirniy Eagles Fox^ and Boar, 

Were heroes* titles heretofore, 

Bestow’d as hieroglyphics fit 
To show their valour, strenirth, or wit: 
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TO THE EARL OP PETERBOROUGH— -ON THE UNION, &c. 


For ivhat is imderstood by fame, 

Besides the getting of a namet 
But e’er since men invented guns, 

A different way their fiincy runs : 

To paint a hero, wc inquire 
For something that will conquer 
Would you describe Tiirenne or Trump f 
Think of a bucket or a pump, ^ 

Are these too low 1 — then find out grander. 
Call my lord Cutts a Salamander, 

'Tis well ; — ^but since we live among 
Detractors with an e\Til tongue, 

Who may object ag??.nst the term, 

Pliny shall prove what we affirm : 

Pliny shall prove, and we*ll apply. 

And Pll bo Judged by standers-by. 

First, then, our author has defined 
This reptile of the serpent kind, 

With gaudy coat, and shiniifg train; 

But loathsome spots his body stain ; 

Out from some hole obscure he flies. 

When rains descend and tempests rise. 

Till the sun clears the air ; and then 
Crawls back neglected to his den. 

So, when the war has raised a storm, 

I’ve seen a snake in human form. 

All stain'd with infamy and vice. 

Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 

Burnish and make a gaudy show, 

Become a general, peer, and beau, 

Till peace has made the sky serene. 

Then shrink into its hole again. 

All this we grant — why then, look yonder, 
Sure that must be a Salamander!" 

Further, we arc by Pliny told, 

This serpent is extremely cold ; • 

So cold, that, put it in the fire, 

'Twill make the very flames expire : 

Besides, it spews a filthy froth 
(Whether through rage* or love, or both) 

Of matter purulent and white, 

Which, happening on the skin to light, 

And there corrupting to a wounds 
Spreads leprosy and baldness round. 

So have 1 seen a batter'd beau, 

By age and claps grown cold as snow, 

Whose breath or touch, where'er he came, 
Blew out love's torch, or chill’d the flame ; 
And should some nymph who ne’er was cruel, 
liike Carleton cheap, or famed Du-Ruel, 
Receive the filth which ho ejects. 

She soon would find the same effects, 

Her tainted carcase to pursue, 

As from the salamander's spew ; 

A dismal shedding of her locks, 

And, if no leprosy, a pox. 

“ Then I'll appeal to each bystander, 

If this be not a Salamander t" 

TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH, 

Who commanded the British forces In SjMun. 
Mobdanto fills the trump of fame, 

The Christian worlds his deeds proclaim, 

And prints are crowded witii his name. 

In journeys he outyides the post. 

Sits up till midnight \^tb his host, 

Talks politics, and gives the toast. 

Knows every prince in Europe's face, 

Flies like a squib from place to place. 

And travels not, but runs a race. 

From Paris gasette aria-main,* 

This day's arrived, without his train, 
Moxdanto in a week from Spain. 


A messenger comes all a-reek 
Mordanto at Madrid to seek ; 

He left the town above a uuek. 

Next day the postboy wind., his horn. 

And rides through Dover in the morn : 
Mordanto's landed from Leghorn. 

Mordanto gallops on alone, 

The roads are with his followers strewn, 

This breaks a girth, and that a bifne ; 

His body active as his mind, * 

Returning sound in limb and mnd, 

Except some leather lost behind. 

A skeleton in outward figure, 

His meagre corpse, though full of vigour, 
Would halt behind him were it bigger. 

, So wonderful liis expedition, , 

When you have not the least suctpicion, 

He's with you like an apparition. 

Shines in all climates like a star ; 

In senates bold, and fierce in war ; 

A land commander and a tar : 

Heroic actions early bred in, 

Ne’er to be match'd in modern reading. 

But by his namesake Charles of Sweden. 

ON THE UNION. 

Tkr queen haf lately loska part 
Of her entiiikly-Enolish* heart, 

For want of which, by way of bdteh. 

She pieced it up again with Scotcu 
Bless'd revolution! which creates 
Divided hearts, united states ! 

See how the double nation lies, 

Like a rich coat with skirts of frize : 

As if a man, in making posies, 

Should bundle thistles up with roses. 

Who ever yet a union saw 
Of kingdoms without faith or lawl 
Henceforward let no statesman dare 
A kingdom^to a ship compare ; 

Lest he should call our commonweal, 

A vessel with a double keel ; 

Which just like ours, newrigg’d and mann'd 
And gut about a league from land, 

By change of wind to leeward side, 

The pilot knew not how to.guidn. 

So tossing faction will o'erwhelm 
Our crazy double-bottom’d realm. 

TO MRS. BIDDY FLOYD ; 

Or. the receipt to form a l)eauty, 1708. 

When Cupid did Ids grandsire Jove entreat 
To form some beauty by a new receipt, 

Jove sent, and found, far in a country scene • 
Truth, innocence, good nature, look serene : 

From which ingrecUents iUsi^Iie dext'rous boy 
Pick’d the demure, the a^ward, and the coy. 

The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride : 

These Venus cleans from every spArious (grain 
Of nice coquet, affected, pert, and vain. 

Jove mix'd up all, and^e best clay employ'd ; 
Then call'd the happy composition Floyd. 


THE REVERSE 

(to swift's yebses on biddy plotd); . 

OR MRS. CLUDD. 

Venus one day, as story goes, 

But for what reason no man knows, 

• Tlie motto on queon Anne’s coronation medal. 
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In sullen mood and grave deport. 

Trudged it away to^ Jove’s high court ; 

And there his godship did entreat 
To look' outf^or his best receipt : 

And make a monster strange and odd, 
Abhorr’d by man and every god. 

Jove, ever kind to all the fair, 

Nor e’er refused a lady's prayer. 

Straight oped 'scrutoire, and forth he took 
A neatly*bound and well-gilt book ; 

Sure sign that nothing enter’d there 
But what was very choice and rare. 

Scarce had he turn'd a page or two, — 

It mi{^t he more, for aught I knew ; 

But, b'f( the matter more or less, 

'Monjf friends 'twill break no squares, I guess 
Then, smiling, to the dame quoth he, 

Here's on^ wj^l lit you to a T. i 

But, as the writing doth prescribe, 

'Tis fit the ingredients we provide. 

Away he went, and search’d the stews, 

And every street about the Mews ; 

Diseases, impudence, and lies, 

Are found and brought him in a trice. 

From Hackney then he did provide 
A clumsy air and awkward pride ; 

From lady’s toilet nextuhe brought • 

Noise, scandal, and malicious thought. 

These Jove put in an old close-stool, 

And Avith theiniinix’d thof.vain, the fool. 

But now came on his greatest care, 

Of Avhat- he should his paste prepare ; 

For commoji clay or finer mould 
Was much too good such stuff to hold. 

At last he wisely thought on mud ; 

So raised it up, and call’d it — Cludd* 

With this, the lady, well content, 

Low curtsied, and away she went. 

APOLLO OUTWITTED. 

TO THE HONOURABLE MRS. FINCH,* 

Under her name of Ardclin. ' 

Phcebus, now shortening every shade. 

Up to the northern tropic came, 

And thence beheld a lovely maid 
Attending on a royal dame. 

The god laid down his feeble rays, 

Then lighted from his glittering coach ; 

But fenced his head with his OAvn bays 
Before ho durst the nymph apprco.ch. 
Under those sacred leaves, secure 
From common lightping of the skies, 

He fondly thought he might endure 
The flashes of Ardelia’s eyes. 

The nymph, who oft had read in books 
Of that bright god whom bards invoke, 
Soon knew ApoH^by his looks, c 
And guess’d hiso^c^iness ere he spoke. 

He, in the old celestial cant, 

Confess’d his flame, and swore by Styx, 
Whate’er sh^ woidd desire, to grant — 

Bdt wise Ardelfa knew his tricks. 

Ovid had warn'd her to*beware 

Of strolling gods, Avhose usual trade is, 
Under pretence of taking air, ' 

To pick up sublunary Ladies. f 

HoAve’er, tjhe gave no flat denial. 

As having malice in her heart ; 

And was resolved upon a trial. 

To cheat tke god In his own art. 

■ AftOTwanlt eountM of Winchds^. 


“ Hear my request," the virgin said ; 

** Let which 1 please of all the Nine 
Attend whene’er^ 1 want their aid, 

Obey my call, and only mine.” 

By vow obliged, by passion led, 

The god could not refuse her prayer : 

He waved his wreath thrice o’er her head. 
Thrice mutter'd something to tlie air. 

flVnd now he thought ^to seize his due ; 

But she the charm already tried : 

Thalia heard the call, and flew ^ 

To wait at bright Ardelia's side. 

On sight of this celestial 

Apollo thought it vain to stay ; 

Nor in her presence durst be rude. 

But made his leg and went away. 

He hoped to find some lucky hour, 

When on their queen the Muses wait ; 
But Pallas owns Ardelia's power : 

For vows divine are kept by Fate. 

Then, full of rage, Apollo spoke : 

“ Deceitful nymph 1 I see thy art ; 

And though I can’t my gift revoke, 

I’ll disappoint its nobler part. 

** Let stubborn pride possess thee long. 

And be thou negligent of fame ; 

With every Muse to grace thy song, 

May’st thou despise a poet's name ! 

** Of modest poets be thou first ; 

To silent shades repeat thy verse, 

Till Fame and Echo almost burst, 

Yet hardly dare one line rehearse. 

And last, my vengeance to complete, 
May’st thou descend to take renoAvn, 
Prevail’d on by the thing you hate, 

A Whig ! and one that wears a gown !'* 

VANBRUGH’S HOUSE, 

Built from tlie ruins of Whitehall that was burnt. 1703. 
In times of old, when Tim^ was young. 

And poetf their oAvn verses sung, 

A verse would draw a stone or beam. 

That now Avould overload a team ; 

Lead them a daiicc of many a mile. 

Then rear them to a goodly pile. 

Each number had its different powers 
Heroic strains could build a tower ; 

Sonnets or elegies to Ohloris 
Might raise a house about two stories ; 

A lyric ode would s^te ; a catch 
Would tile ; an epigram would thatch. 

But, to their own or landlord’s cost, 

Noav poets feel this art is lost. 

Not one of all our tuneful throng 
Can raise a lodging for a song. 

For Jov^ consider’d well the case. 

Observed they grew a numerous race ; 

And should they build as fast as write, 
'Twould ruin undertakers quite. 

This evil, therefore, to prevent, 

• He wisely changed their element : 

On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the buBding trade ; 

Leaving the wits tl«e spacious air, 

With licence to build castles there : 

And *tis conceived their old pretence 
*To lodge in garrets comes from thence. 

Premising thus, in modern way. 

The bettor half we have to say ; 

Sing, Muse, the house of poet Van 
In higher strains than we began. 
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Van (for 'tia fit the rcailer know it) 

Is both a herald ^ and a poet ; 

No wonder then if nicely skill’d 
In both capacities to build. 

As herald, he can in a day 
Repair a house gone to decay ; 

Or, by achievements, arms, device, 

Erect a new one in a trice ; 

And as a poet, he has skill 
To build in speculation still. 

“ Great Jove !’* he cried, “ the art restore 
To build by verse as heretofore, 

And make my Muse the architect; 

What palaces shall wis erect ! 

No longer shall forsaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall in Hames ; 

A pile shall from its ashes rise, 

Fit to invade or prop the skies." 

Jove smiled, and, like a gei^tle god, 
Consenting with the usual nod. 

Told Van, he kneAV his talent best. 

And left the choice to his own breast. 

So Van resolved to write a farce ; 

Hut, well perceiving wit was scarce, 

With cunning that defect supplies, 

Takes a French play as lawful prize ; 

Steals thence his plot and every joke, 

Not once suspecting Jove would smoke ; 

And (like a wag set down to write) 

Would whisper to himself, “a bite.** 

Then, from this motley mingled style, 
Proceeded to direct his pile. 

So men of old, to gain renown, did 
Build Babel with their tongues confounded. 
J«ove saw the cheat, but thought H beat 
To turn the matter to a jest ; 

Down from Olympus* top he slides, 

Laughing as if he'd burst his sides : 

Ay, thought the god, are these your tricks t 
Why then old plays dcacr,ve old bricks f 
And since you're sparing of your stuif, 

Your building shall be small enough. 

He spake, and grudging, lent bis aid ; 

Til’ experienced bricks, that knew Ifaeir trade, 
(As being bricks at second hand,) 

Now move, and now in order stand. 

The building, as the poet writ, 

Rose in proportion to his wit — 

A nd first the prologue built a wall, 

Sf) wide as to encompass all. 

The scene, a wood, produced no more 
Than a few scrubby trees before. 

The plot as yet lay deep ; and so 
A cellar next was dug below; 

But this a work so hard v^s found. 

Two acts it cost him under ground. 

Two other acts, we may presume, 

W^ere spent in building each a room. 

Thus far advanced, he made a shift 
To raise a roof with act the fifth. 

The epilogue behind did frame 
A place, not decent here to name. 

Now, poets from all quarters ran 
To see the house of brother Van ; 

Look'd high and low, walk’d often round ; 

But no such house wasL\to be found. 

One asks the watermen h^^rd by, 

“ Where may the poet’s palace lie 1” 

Another of the Thames inquires 
If he has seen its gilded spires t 
At length they in the rubbish spy 
A thing resembling a goose-pie. ^ 

• Sir John Vanbragh, fhen Clarenclcux king orarin.-i. 
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Thither in haste the poets throng, 

And gaze in silent wonder long, 

Till one in raptured thus began 
To praise the pile and builder Van : — 

“ Thrice happy poet ! who may’st trail 
Thy house about thee like a snail ; 

Or harness'd to a nag, at ease 
Take journeys in it like a chaise ; 

Or in a boat whene’er thou wilt 
Canst make it serve thee for a tilt ! # 

Capacious house ! ’tis own’d by att 
Thou’rt well contrived, though thou art small ; 
For every wit in Britain's isle 
May lodge within thy spacious pile. 

Like Bacchus thou, as poets feign, 

Thy mother burnt, art bom again, 

Bijrn like a phmnix from the flame : 

But neither bulk nor shape the same ; 

As animals of largest size r 

Corrupt to maggots, worms, and Hies ; 

A type of modern wit and style, 

The rubbish of an ancient pile ; 

So chemists boast they have a power 
From the dead ashes of a flower 
Some faint resemblance to produce, 

But not the virtue, taste, or juice. 

So modern rhymers wisely blast 
*The poetry of ages pftst ; 

Which, after they have ovljrf brown, 

They from its ruins build their own.” 

• r 


THE HISTORY OF VANBRUGH’S •HOUSE. 

1708 . • 

When mother Cludd had rose from play, 

And call’d to take the cards away. 

Van saw, but seem’d not to regarcl, 

How miss pick’d every painted card, 

And, busy both with hand and cyi', 

Soon rear’d a house two stories high. 

Van’s genius, without thought or lecture, 

Is hugely turn’d to architecture : 

He view’d the edifice, and smiled, 

Vow’d it was pretty for a child ; 

It was BO perfect in its kind, 

He kept the model in his mind. 

But when he found the boys at play, • 

And saw them dabbling in their clay, 

He stood behind a stall to lurk, 

And mark the progress of their work ; 

With true delight observed them all 
Raking up mud to build a wall. 

The plan he much admired, and took 
The model in his table-book : 

Thought himself now exactly skill’d, 

And so resolved a house to build : 

A real house, with rooms and stairs, 

Five times at least as big as theirs ; 

Taller than miss’s by two yai^ ; 

Not a sham thing of clay Op^ards : 

And BO he did ; fbr in a ^lile 
He built up such a monstrous pile, 

That no two chairmen could be found 
Able to lift it from the ground. . 

Still at Whitehall it stands in view, 

Just in the place whcr^flrst it grew ; 

There all the little schoolboys run, 

Ending tfi see themselves outdone. 

I^om such deep rudiments as these, 

Van is become, by due degrees, 

For building famed, and justly reckon’d. 

At court, Vitruvius the Second : 

No wonder, since wise authors show’ 

That best foundations must be low ; 

2 R 
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And now the duke ha» lately ta*en him 
To be his architect at Blenheim. 

But rniUery at once apart, 

1 f this rule h^ds in every art ; ^ 

Or if his grace were no more skill’d in 
The art of pattering walls than building, 

We might expect to see next year 
A mousetiiip-man chief engineer. 

BkUCIS AND PHILEMON. 

ON TUB EVkWlaMBNTED LOSS OF THE TWO YEW- 
TREES IN THE FARlSIl OF CIIILTHORNE, SOMERSET. 
170A. 

Imitated hom the eighth book of Ovid. 

In ancient times, as story tells. 

The saints would often leave their cells, 

And stroll about, but hide their quality. 

To try good people's hospitality. 

It happen'd on a winter night, 

As authors of the legend write, 

Two brother hermits, saints by trade. 

Taking their tour in masquerade. 

Disguis’d in tatter’d habits, went 
To a small village down in Kent ; 

Where, in the strollers* canting strain, 

They begg'd from door to door in vain. 

Tried every tone might pity win ; 

But not a soul would let them in. 

Our wandering saints, in woful state. 

Treated at this qngodly rafci, 

Having through all the village pass’d, 

’J'o a sm.dl cottage came at last 
Where dwelt a good old honest ye’raan. 

Call'd in the neighbourhood Philemon ; 

Who kindly did these saints invite 
In his poor hut to pass the night ; 

And then the hospitable sire 
Bid goody Baucis mend the Hre ; 

While he from out the chimney took 
A ditch of bacon off the hook, 

And freely from the fattest side 
Cut out large slices to be fric<l ; 

Then stepp’d aside to fetch tlum drink. 

Fill’d a large jug up to the brink, 

And saw it fairly twice go round ; 

'Wet (what is wonderful) they found 
’Twas still replenish’d to the top. 

As if they ne’er had touch’d a drop. 

The good qld couple were amazed, 

And often pn each other gazed ; 

For both w^rp frighten'd to the hea^^, 

And just begj^n to cry, ** What ar’tl” 

Then softly tpni'd aside, to view 
Whether the 'lights were burning blue. 

The gentle pilgrims, soon aware on’t. 

Told them their calling and their errand ; 

** Good folks, you need not be afraid. 

We are but saints,” the hermits said ; 

** No hurt shall coksM» you or youn : 

But for that pack of^urlish boors. 

Not fit to live on Christian ground. 

They and their houses shall be droTvn’d ; 

While you shall seq your cottage rise, 

And grow a church before your eyes." 

They scarce had spoke, when fair and soft 
The roof began to mount aloft ; 

Aloft rose eveiy beam and rafter; 

The heavy wall climb’d slowly after, 

The chimney widen’d, and grew higher, 

Became a steeple with a spire. 

The kettle to the top was hoist, 

And there stood fasten’d to a joist, 

But with the upside down, to show^ 

Its incUnation for below : 


Itf Taint for, a superior force 
i at bottom stops its course! 

Doom’d ever in suspense to dwell, 

*Tis now no kettle, but a bell. 

A wooden jack, which had almost 
Lost by disuse the ait to roast, 

A sudden alteration feels. 

Increased by new intestine wheels ; 

And, what exalts the wonder more. 

The number made thc>*niotion slower. 

The flier, though it had leaden feet, 

Turu’d round so quick you scarce could see’t ; 
But, slacken’d by some secret power, 

Now hardly moves an inch an hour. 

The jack and chimney, near allied. 

Had never left each other's side : 

The chimney to a steeple grown. 

The jack would not be left alone ; 

But up against the steeple rear'd. 

Became a clock, and still adhered ; 

And still its love to household cares, 

By a shrill voice at noon, declares. 

Warning the cookmaid not to bum 
That roast meat which it cannot turn. 

The groaning-chair began to crawl, 

Like a huge snail, along the wall ; 

There stuck aloft in public view. 

And with small change, a pulpit grew. 

Tlie porringf^rs, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glittering show. 

To a less noble substance changed 
Were now but leathern buckets ranged. 

The ballads, pasted on the wall, 

Of Joan of France, and English Mall, 

Fair Rosamond, and Robin Hood, 

The little Children in the Wood, 

Now seem’d to look abundance better, 
Improved in picture, size, and letter : 

And, high in order placed, describe 
The heraldry of every tribe. 

A bedstead of the antique mode. 

Compact of timber many a load. 

Such as our ancestors did ure, 

W as mctamor])ho8ed into pews : 

‘ Which still their ancient nature keep 
By lodging folks disposed to sleep. 

The cottage, by such feats as these, 

Grown to a church by jur«t degrees. 

The hermits then desired their host 
To ask for what he fancied moat. 

Philemon, having paus(?d a while. 

Return’d them thanks in homely style ; 

Then said, “ My house is grown so fine, 
Melhinks I still wopld call it mine. 

I’m old, and fain would live at ease ; 

Make me the parson if you please.’* 

He spoke, and presently he feels 
^is £ mzier’s coat fall down his heels : 

He BeeB,« yet hardly can believe, 

About each arm a pudding sleeve ; 

His waistcoat to a cassock grew, 

And both assumed a sable hue ; 

But, being old, continued just 
^ As threadbare and as full of dust. 

His talk was now of tithes and dues : 

He smoked his pipe arid read the news ; 

Knew how to prea(fo old sermons next. 

Vamp’d in the preface and the text; 

At christenings well could act his part, 

And had the service all by heart ; 

Wish’d women might have children fast. 

And thought whose sow had ftirrow’d last ; 
Against dissenters would repine, 

And stood up firm for ** ri^t divine 
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Found hia head filled with many a aj-atem ; 

But classic authors, .—he ne’er miss’d ’em. 

Thus having furbish’d up a parson, 

Dame Baucis next they play’d their farce on. 
Instead of homespun coifs, were seen 
Good pinners edged with colberteen ; 

Her petticoat, transform’d apace, 

Became black satin, flounced with lace. 

“ Plain goody” would no longer down, , 

’Twaa ** madam,” in her program gown. 
Philemon was in great surprise. 

And hardly could believe his eyes. 

Amazed to see her look ''«o prim. 

And she admired as much at him. 

Thus happy in their change of life 
Were several years this man and wife ; 

When on a day, which proved their last, 
Discoursing o’er old stories past, 

They went by chance, amid iheJV talk. 

To the church-yard to take a walk ; 

When Baucis hastily cried out — 

” My dear, I see your forehead sprout !” — 

“ Sprout !” quoth the man ; “what’s this you tell us? 
I hope you don’t believe me jealous ! 

But yet, metliiiiks, T feel it true, 

And really yours is budding too — 

Nay, — now I cannot stir my foot ; 

It feels as if 'twere taking root.” 

Description would but tire my Muse ; 

In short they both were turn'd to yews. 

Old goodman Dt bson of the green 
Remembers he the trees has scon ; 

He'll talk of them from noon till night, 

/ nd goes with folks to show the aJglil ; 

On Sundays, after evening prayer, 

He gathers all the parish th'^re ; • 

Points out the place of either yew, 

Here Baucis, there Philemon, grew : 

Till once a parson of our town, , 

To mend his barn cut Bautds down ; 

At which, ’tis hard to be believed 
How much the other tree was grieved, 

Grew scrubbed, died a- top, was stun*ed, 

So the next parson stubb’d and burnt it. 


A GRUB-STREET ELEGY. 

ON THE SUPrOSEI) DEATH OF PARTniDGE TUK 

almanag-mAker. 1708, 

Well ; ’tis as Bickerstaff has guess’d, 

’Though we all took it ft>r a jest : 

Partridge is dead ! nay more, he died 
Ere he could prove the good ’squire lied. 
Strange an astrologer should die 
Without one wonder in thessky ; 

Not oue of all his crony stars 
To pay their duty at his hearse ! 

No meteor, no eclipse appear’d! 

No comet with a flaming beard ! 

The sun has rose and gone to bed, 

Just as if Partridge were not dead ; 

Nor hid himself behind the moon 
To make a dreadful night at noon. 

He at fit periods walks through Aries, 
Howe'er our earthly motion varies; 

And twice a-year he’ll c^t th* equator. 

As if there had been no such matter. 

Some wits have wondePawhat analogy 
There is ’twixt cobbling* and astrology ; 

How Partridge made his optics rise * 
From a shoe-sole to reach the skies. 

A list the cobblcPs temples ti^s, 

To keep the hair out of his e^es : * 

From whence ’tis plain the diadem 
That princes wear derives from tliem ; 

* PaitridKe was a cobbler .—Swift. 


And therefore crowns are now-a-days 
Adorn’d with golden stars and rays ; 
Which plainly shows the near alliance 
’Twixt cobbling and the planets’ icience. 

Besides, that slow-paced sign Bc»dtes, 

As ’tis miscall’d, we know not who; 'tis ; 
But Partridge ended all disputes*; 

He knew his trade and call’d it Boots 
’The horned moon, which lieretufore 
Upon their shoes the Romans wore, * 
Whose wideness kept their toes froiif corns, 
And whence we claim our shoeitig-homs. 
Shows how the art of cobbling bcais 
A near resemblance to the spheres. 

A scrap of parchment hung by geometry, 
(A great refiner in barometry) 

Can, like the stars, foretel the weather ; 
And vliat is parchment else but leather 1 
Which an astrologer might use 
Either for almanacs or shoes. 

Thus Partridge, by his wit and parts, 

At once did practise botli these arts ; 

And as the boding owl (or rather 
The bat, because her wings arc leather) 
Steals from her private cell by night, 

And flies about the candle-light ; 

S» learned Partridge could as well 
Creep in the dark from loatbcni cell. 

And ill his fancy fly as far 
To peep upon a twii^ling star.« 

Besides, he could confound the spheres. 
And set the planets by (he ears ; § 

To show his skill he Mara could joj^i 
To Venus, in aspect malign ; 

Then call in Mercury for aid, 

And cure the wounda that Venus made. 

Great scliolars have in Lucian read, 
When Philip king of Greece was dead, 

His soul and spirit did divide, 

And each part took a different, side : 

One rose a star ; the other fell 
Beneath, and mended shoes in hell. 

’Thus Partridgc*stilL shines in each art. 
The cobbling and star-gazing part, 

And is inatall’d as good a star 
As any of the Cscsars tire. 

Triumphant star ! some pity show 
On cobblers militant below, 

Whom roguish boys, in stormy nights. 
Torment by p — g out tlieir lights. 

Or througl# a chink convey their smoko, 
Enclosed artificers to choke. 

Though, high exalted in thy sphere, 
May’st follow still thy calling there. 

To thee the Bull would lend his hide, 

By Phoebus newly tanu’d and dried ; 

For thee they Argo’s hulk will tax, 

And scrape her pitchy sides iyf wax ; 

Then Ariadne kindly lendj.*^ 

Her braided hair to niaMfi^hc ends ; 

The points of Sagittarius' dart 
Turns to an awl by heavenly art ; 

And Vulcan, wheedled by hjs wiftSi 
Will forge for thee a paring-knife. • 

For want of room Virgo’s side, 

She’ll strain a point, and sit** astride, 

Tql take ♦Aee kindly in between ; 

A^ then the signs will bo thirteen. 

THE sriTAPii. 

Herb, five feet deep, lies on his back 
A cobbler, starmonger, and quack ; 

■ Soo hU almanac.— Swirr. 



PHYLLIS: OB THE PBOGRESS OF LOVE. 


Had Bacchus aflt^r Daphne reerd, 

The nymph had soon been brouglit to yield ; 
Or, had embroider'd Mars pursued, 

The nymph would ne'er ha\e been a prude. 
Ten thousand footsteps, full in view, 

Mark out the way where Daphne flew ; 

For such is .*ill the sex's flight. 

They fly from leamiTig, wit, and light; 

They fly, and none can overtake 
But sonm gay coxcomb or a rake. 

How then, dear Harley, could I guess 
That you should meet in love success 1 
For, if those ancient tales be true, 

Phoebus was beautiful as you ; 

Yet Daphne never slack'd her pace. 

For wit and learning spoil'd his face. 

And since the same resemblance held 
In gifts wherein you both cxcell'd * 

I fancied every nymph would run 
From you, as from Latona’s son. 

Then where, said I, shall Harley find 
A virgin of superior mind, 

With wit and virtue to discover. 

And pay the merit of her lover ? 

This character shall Ca’endish claim. 

Born to retrieve licr sex’s fame. 

The chief among tiie glittering crowd, * 
Of titles, birtli, aixl fortune proud 
(As folks are insolent and vain). 

Madly aspiiod to wear h®r chain ; 

But Pallas, guardian of the maid, 
Descending to her charge’s aid, 

Held out Medusa's snaky locks. 

Which stupified them all to stocks. 

The nymph with indignation view'd 
The dull, the noisy, and the lewd ; 

For Fallas, with celestial light, 

Had purified her mortal sight ; 

Show’d her the virtues all combined, 

Fresh blooming, in young Harley’s mind. 
Terrestrial nymphs, by formal arts, 

Display their various nets for hedl-ts : 

Tlieir looks arc all by methftd sot, 

When to be i)rude and when coquette ; 

Yet wanting skill and power to choose, 
Their only pride is to refuse. 

But when a goddess would bestow 
Her love on some bright youth below. 
Bound all the earth she casts her eyes ; 

And then, descending from the skies. 
Makes choice of him she fancies bdr.t, 

And bids the ravish’d youth be bh'ss’d. 
Thus the bright empress of the mom 
Chose for her spouse a mortal born : 

The goddess made advances first ; 

Else what aspiring hero durst 1 
Though, like a virgin of fifteen, 

She blushes by mortals seei^; 

Still blushes, aiuNi^^ speed retires, 

Vhen Sol pursues with his fires. 

Diana thus, Heayen's chastest queen, 
Struck with Endymion's graceful mien, 
Down fron^her silver chariot came, 

And to the shepherd own'd her flame. 

Thus Ca'endish, as A^irora bright, ^ 
And chaster tlian the queen of Night, 
Descended from her sphere to find • ^ 

A mortal of superior Idnd. , 

PHYLLIS ; 

OR THI PROGRBSS OF LOYX. 1716. 

Desponuinq Phyllis was endued ^ 

With every talent of a prude ; 


She trembled when a man drew near ; 

Salute her, and she turn'd her ear : 

If o’er against her you were placed. 

She durst'not look above your waist ; 

She'd ratlier take you to her bed 
Than let you see her dress her head ; 

In church you hear her, through the crowd. 
Be peat the absolution loud : 

# In church, secure behind her fan, 

She durst behold that monster man : 

There practised how to place her head. 

And bit her lips to make them red ; 

Or on the mat devoudy kneeling, 

Would lift her eyes up to the ceiling, 

And heave her bosom unaware 
For neighbouring beaux to see it btlre. 

At length a lucky lover came. 

And found admittance to ihe dame. 

Suppose all parties now agreed. 

The writings drawn, the lawyer feed. 

The vicar and the ring bespoke : 

Guess, how could such a match be broke ? 
Sec then what mortals place their bliss in ! 
Next morn betimes the bride was missing : 
The mother scrcaiu'd, the father chid ; 
Where can this idle wench be hid 1 
No news of Phyl ! the bridegroom came, 
And th 9 ught his bride had skulk’d for shame 
Because her father used to say. 

The girl had such a bashful way 
Now John the butler must be sent 
To learn the road that Phyllis went : 

The groom was wish’d to saddle Crop ; 

For John jnust neitlier light nor stop, # 
But find her, wheresoe'er she fled, 

* And bring her back alive or dead. 

Sec here again the devil to do ! 

For truly John was missing too : 

The* horse and pillion both were gone ! 
Phyllis, it seems, was fled wdth John. 

Old madam, who went up to tiud 
What papers Phyl had left behind, 

A letter Ton the toilet sees* 

I “ To my much honour’d father — these — ” 
(’Tis always done, romances tell us 
When daughters run away with fellows), 
Fill’d with the choicest common places, 

By others used in the ifke cases, — 

“ That long ago a fortune-teller 
Exactly said what noie befell her ; 

And in a glass had made her see 
A serving>mau of low degree. 

It was her fate, must be forgiven ; 

For marriages wete made in heaven : 

His pardon hegg’d : but, to he plain, 

She’d do it if 'twere to do again : 

Thank'd God, 'twas neither shame nor sin ; 
For John was come of honest kin. 

Love never thinks of rich and poor ; 
She'^beg with John from door to door. 
Forgive her if it be a crime ; 

She’ll never do't another time, 
y She ne’er before in all her life 
> Once disobey’d him, maid nor wife. 

One arrament she Bivnm'd up all in. 

The thmg was doiie and past recalling ; 

And therefore hoped she should recover 
His favour when hia passion's over. 

, She valued not what others thought her, 
And was — his most obedient daughter.” 
Fair maidens all attend the Muse, 

Who now the wandering pair pursues : 
Away they rode in homely sort. 

Their Journey long, their money short ; 
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The loving couple well bemirod ; 

The horse and both the riders tired : 

Their victuals bad, their lodging worse ; 

Phjl cried ! and John began to curse: 

Fhyl wish’d that she had strain’d a limb, 

When first she ventured out with him ; 

John wished that he had broke a leg, 

When first for her he quitted Peg. 

But what adventures more befell them, ^ 

The Muse has now no time to tell them , 

How Johnny wheedled, threaten’d, fawn’d. 

Till Phyllis all her trinkets pawn’d : 

How oft she broke I er marriage vows. 

In kindness to maintain her spouse, 

Till swains unwholesome spoil’d the trade ; 

For now the surgeons must be paid, 

To whom those perquisites are gone, ^ 

In Christian justice due to John. 

When food and raiment ribw grew scarce, 
Fate put a period to the farce. 

And with exact poetic justice ; 

For John was landlord, Phyllis hostess; 

They keep at Staines the Old Blue Boar, 

Are cat and dog, and rogue and whore. 

HORACE, BOOK IV. ODE IX. 

Addressed to archbishop King. 1718. 

Virtue conceal'd within oiu* breast 
Is inactivity at best: 

But never shall the Muse endure 
To let your virtues lie obscure. 

Or suffer Envy to conceal 
Your labours for the public wqal. 

Within your breast all wisdom lies, 

Either to govern or advise ; * 

Your steady soul preserves her frame 
In good and evil times the same. 

Pale Avarice and lurking Fraud • 

Stand in your sacred ])re8eiice awed ; 

Your hand alone from gold abstains. 

Which drags the slavish world in chains. 

Him for a happy man I own ^ 

Whose fortune is not overgrown ; 

And happy he who wisely knows 
To use the gifts that heaven bestows ; 

Or, if it please the powers divine, 

Can suffer want and not repine. 

’he man who infamy to shun ** 

nto the arms of ditath would run, 

That man is ready to defend 
With life, his country or his friend. 

- 

TO MR. DELANY, Nov. 10, 1718. 

The tov. Patrick Delauy, an excellent and learned divine, Imd 
been patronised by sir Constantine Phipps, chancellor of 
Ireland under Harley’s administration. 

To you, whose virtues, I must o^n 
With shame, I have too lately known ; 

To you by art and nature taught 
To be the man 1 long have sought, 

Had not ill Fate, perverse and blind, 

Placed you in life too far behind : 

Or, what 1 should repine at more, 

Placed me in life t6o far before 
To you the Muse thitf^verse bestows. 

Which might as well have been in prose ; 

No thought, no fancy, no sublime, 

But simple topics told in rhyme. 

Talents for conversation fit 
Are humour, breeding, sense, and wit : 

The last, as boundless as the wind, 

Is well conceived, though not defined ; 


For, sure by 'tvit is chiefly meant 
Applying well what we invent. 

What humour is, not all the tribe 
Of logic-mongers can describe ; 

Here nature only acts her pai^. 

Unhelp’d by practice, books, or art: 

For ^vit and humour differ quite ; 

That gives surprise, and this delight, * 

Humour is odd, grotesque, and wild. 

Only by affectation spoiPd ; • 

’Tis never by invention got, # 

Men have it when they know it not. 

Our conversation to retine, 

Humour and wit must both combine : * 

From both w'C learn to rally well, 

Wherein sometimes the French excel ; 

Voiture in various lights disjjlays 
That irony W'hich turns to praise : 

His genius first found out the rule 
For an obliging ridicule : 

He flatters with peculiar air 
The brave, the witty, and the fair : 

And fools would fancy he intends 
A satire where he most commends. 

But as a poor pretending beau, 

Because he fain would make a show, 

• Nor can arrive at silver lace, 

Takes up with cojiper in the place ; 

So the pert dunces of nfankind, 

Whene’er they ^ould be thought refined. 

As if the difference lay absA-use 
’Twixt raillery and gross abuse ; 

To show their parts will scold and^rail, 

Like porters o’er a pot of ale. • 

Such is that clan of boisterous bears, 

Always tog€»ther by the cars ; 

Shrewd fellows and arch wags, a tribe ’ 

That meet for nothing but a gibe ; 

Who first run one another down, 

And then fall foul on all the town ; 

Skill’d in the horse-laugh and dry rub. 

And call’d by excellence The Club. 

I mean your^utlcr, Dawson, Car, 

All special friends, and always jar. 

The mettled and the vicious steed 
Differ as little in their breed ! 

Nay, Voiture is as like Tom Leigh, 

As rudeness is to repartee. 

If wliat you said 1 wish unspokc, • 

’Twill not suffice it was a joke ; 

Reproach not, though in jest, a friend 
For tnose defects lie cannot mend; 

His lineage, calling, shape, or sense, 

If named with scoAi, gives just offence. 

What use in life to make men fret. 

Part in worse humour than they metl 
Thus all society is lost, 

Men laugh at one another^ cost ; * 

And lialf the company iJ^azed 
That came togethejj to be pleased ; 

For all buffoons have most in view 
To please themselves by vexing you 
You wonder now'to see n^e write 
So gravely on a subjeci; light ; • 

Some part of wl|pt I here desim 

Regards a friend [Sheridan] of yours and mine; 

Whg neither void of sense nor wit, 

^ Yet seldom judges wjiat is fit, 

* But sallies oft beyond his bounds. 

And takes unmeasurable rounds. 

When jests are carried on too far, 

And the loud laugh begins the war, 

You keep your countenance for shame, 

Yet still you think your friend to blame ; 
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AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF DEMAR, &c. 


For though men cry they Ioto a jest, 

*Tis but when othcra stand the test ; 

And (would you have their meaning known) 
They love aejost that is Uieir own. 

You must) although the point be nicei 
Bestow your friend some good advice : 

One hint from you will set him right, 

And teach him how to be polite. 

Bid him like you observe with care, 

‘Whom tb be h^rd on, whom to spare ; 

Nor indistine^to suppose 

All subjeotg lilEe Dan Jackson’s nose. 

To study obi|iging jest, 

By reading those who teach it best ; 

For prose I recommend Voiture’s, 

For verse (I speak my judgiueiit) jours. 

He’ll find the secret out from thence, 

To rhyme all day without offence ; 

And I no more shall then accuse 
The flirts of his ill-mannerM Muse. 

If he he guilty, you must mend him ; 
lif he be innocent, defend him. 

AN ELEGY 

ON THE DEATH OT DEHAIl, THE IJ.SURER ; 

Who the 6th of July, nso. 

Swift, with Borae of li» ii»iisi1 pjirty, happenM to bo in Mr. 
Sheriiiun's. in Ciipcl-strue^ wh«?n tnc news of Demur's death 
was brouKht to Ilium ; and theelci^y was thu joint cunipobition 
of the company. 

Know all men hy tltese presents. Death, the lamer, 
By mortgage has secured the corpse of Domar ; 

Nor can foui^'liundred thousand sterling pound 
Redeem him from his prison under ground. 

His heirs might well, of all his wealth possess’d, 
Bestow to bury him one iron chest. 

Flutua, the god of wealth, will joy to know 
His faithful steward in the shades below. 

He walk’d the streets and wore a threadbare cloak ; 
He dined and supp'd at charge of other folk : 

Aud by his looks, had he held out his palms, 

He might be thought an object fit for aims. 

So, to the poor if he refused his p^lf. 

He used them full as kindly as himself. 

Where’er he went, he never saw liis betters ; 
Lords, knights, and squires, were all his humble 
debtors ; 

And under hand and seal, the Irish nation 
Were forged to own to him their obligation. 

He that could once have half the kingdom bought 
In half a minute is not worth a groat. 

His coffers from the coffin could not save,'’ 

Nor all hb interest keep him from the gi ave. 

A golden monument would not be rigid, 

Because we wish the earth upon him light. 

Oh London Tavern! thou hast lost a friend, 
Though in thy walls he ne’er did farthing spend ; 

Hr touch’d the pen^e -wheu others touch’d the jiot ; 
The hand that sign’d mortgage paid tke shot. 

Old as he was, no vulgar known disease 
<Jn him corld ever boast a pj^wer to seize ; 

** But as he weigh’d his gold, grim Death in spite 
Cast in his dart, which made three moidores light , 
And as he saw his Uarling money fail. 

Blew his last breath to sink the lighter scale.” 

He who so long was current, ’twould be strange 
If he should now be cried down since his change. 

The sexton shall green sods on thee best^ ; t 
Alas, the sexton is thy baiilccr now ! • 

A dismal banker must that banker be, 

Who gives no bills but of mortality ! 

EPITAPH ON THE SAME. 

Beneath this verdant hillock lies . 

Demar, the wealthy and the wi&e : 


His heirs, that he might safely rest. 

Have put his carcase in a chest \ 

•The very chest in whicli, they say, 

His other self, his money, lay. 

And if his heirs continue kind 
To that dear self he left behind, 

I dare believe that four in five 
Will think his better half alive. 

TO MBS. HOUGHt6n OF BOURMONT, 

ON PRAISING II EH HUSBAND TO DR. S-WIFT. 

You always are making ^ god of your spouse ; 

But this neither Reason nor Conscience allows ; 
Perhaps you will say 'tis in gratitude due, 

And you adore him, because he adores you. 

• Your argument’s weak, and so you will find ; 

For you by this rule must adore all mankind. 

VERSES 

WRITTEN ON A WINDOW, AT THE DE.VNERY HOUSE, 
ST. PATRICK’S. 

Are the guests of this house still doom’d to be 
cheated 1 [treated. 

Sure the fates have decreed they by halves should be 
In the days of good John,® if you came here to dine, 
You had choice of good meat, but no choice of good 
wine. 

In Jonathan’s reign, if you come here to cat, 

You have choice of good wine, but no choice of 
good meat. 

O Jove ! then how fully might all* sides be blest, 
Would’st thou but agree to this humble request ! 

Put both deans in one ; or if that’s too much troujde. 
Instead of the deans make the deanery double. 


ON ANOTHER AVINDOW b 
A BARD, on whom Phochus his spirit bestow’ tK 
Resolving V aaknowledge the bounty ho owed. 
Found out a new method at once of confessing, 

And making the most of so mighty a blessing : 

To the God he’d be grateful ; but mortals he’d chouse, 
By making his patron preside iu his house : 

A^jjd wisely foresaw this advantage from thence, 

That the God would in honour bear most of th* 
expense; [treat 

So the bard he finds drink, and li'aves Pheebus to 
With the thoughts he inspires, Vegard less of meat. 
Hence they that come hither expecting to dine, 

Are always fobb’d off with slv'cr wit and sheer wine. 

APOLLO TO THE DEAN. 1720. 

Right trusty, and so fort)i — we let you to know 
Wc arc very ill used by you mortals below. 

For, first, I have often by chemists been told, 
Though 1 know nothing on’t, it is 1 that make gold ; 
Which when you have got, you so carefully hide it, 
That since 1 born I hardly have spied* it. 

Then it must be allow’d that whenever 1 shine 
I forward the ^ass aud I ripen the vine ; 

To me the good fellows apply for relief, 

AVithout whom tliey could get neither claret nor beef: 
Yet^cir wine and their victuals those curmudgeon 
luhbards 

Lock up from sight in collars and cupboards. 
That I have an ill eye thify wickedly think, 

And taint all their meat and sour aU their drink. 
But, tliirdly and lastly, it must be allow’d, 

I alone can inspire the poetical crowd : 

This is gratefully own’d by each boy in the college. 
Whom if 1 inspire, it is not to my knowledge. 

■ Dr. Sterne, the predecessor of Swift in the deanery of St. 
Patrick's, bishop of ('Inf^her. dlstingnished for his hospitality. 

^ Written by Di. Delany, in conjunction with Stella. 
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APOLLO TO THE DEAN— NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 


This cvcrj' prelender to rhyme will admit* 

Without troubling his head about judgment or wit. 
Tliese gentlemen use me with kindness and fn|edom, 
And as for their works* when I please I may read *em. 
They lie open on purpose on counters and stalls* 

And the titles I view when I shine on the walls. 

But a comrade of yours» that traitor Delany* 

Whom I for your sake love better than any* 

And, of my mere motion and special good grace^ 
Intended in time to succesil in your place* — 

On Tuesday the tenth seditiously came, 

With a certain false trait’ress* one Stella by name* 

To the deanery-house, aii^l on the north glass, 

Where for fear of the cold I never can pass, 

Then and there, vi et armis, with a certain utensil, 
Of value five shillings, in English a pencil* 

Did maliciously* falsely, and traitorously write, 
While Stella aforesaid stood hy with a light. 

My sister has lately deposed upon*oath. 

That she stopp'd in her coume to look at them both ; 
That Stella was helping, abetting, and aiding ; 

And still as he writ, stood smiling and reading : 

That her eyes were as bright as myself at noon-day, 
But her graceful black locks were all mingled wiUi 
grey: 

And by the description, I certainly know 
*Tis the Tiymph that 1 courted some ten years ago ; 
Whom when I with the best of my talents endued 
On her promise of yielding, Bhc^ acted the prude : 
That some verses were writ wdth felonious intent, 
Direct to the north, where J never yet went : 

That the letters appear'd reversed through the pane, 
But in Stella’s bright eyes they were placed right 
again ; 

Wherein she distinctly could read cv^ry lino, 

And j)reseutly guess'd that the fancy was mine. • 
She can swear to the person, whom oft she has seen 
At night between Cavan-strect and College-green. 
Now ydi see why his verses so seldom arc^howii, 
The reason is plain, — they aw none of his own ; 

And observe while you live that no man is shy 
To discover the goods he came honestly by. 

If 1 light on a tliought he will certainh; steal it, 

And w hen he has got it find ways to conceal it. 

Of all the fine things he keeps in the dark. 

There's scarce one in ten but what has my mark ; 
And let them be seen by the world if he dare, 

I'll make it appear that<*hey're all stolen ware. 

But as for the j)oem he writ on your sasli, 

1 Uiink 1 have now got him under my lash ; 

My sister transcribed it lif&t night to his sorrow. 

And the public shall see’t, if 1 live till to-morrow. 
ThroiJgh the zodiac around it shall quickly be spread 
In all parte of the globe whew^your language is read. 
He knows very well I ne'er gave u refusal 
When he ask'd for my aid in the forms that are usual : 
But the secret is this ; I did lately intend 
To write a few verses on you as my friend : 

1 studied a fortnight before 1 could find. 

As 1 rode iii my chariot, a thought to my mind, 

And resolved the next winter (for that is roy time. 
When the days are at shortest) to get it in rhyme ; 
Till then it was lock'd in my box at Parnassus ; 
When that subtle companion, in hopes to surpass us, 
Conveys out my paper of hints by a trick, [Nick,) 
(For 1 think in my constHence lie desds with old 
And from my own stock provided with topics, 

He gets to a window beyond both the tropics ; 
There out of my sight Just against the north zone. 
Writes down my conceits, and then calls them his own; 
And you, like a Ijpoby, the bubble can swallow : 
Now who but Delany can write like Apsillol 
High treason by statute ! yet here you object, 
ie only stole hints* but the verse is correct ; 


Though the thought be Apollo’s* 'tia find.y express'd ; 
So a tiiief steals my horse, and has him well dress'd. 
Now whereas the sad criminal seems past repentance* 
We Phoebus think fit to proceed to his sentence. 
Since Delany has dared* like Prometheus his sire* 
To climb to our region, and thence to steal fire ; 

We order a vulture in shape of tlic spleen • 

To prey on his liver but not to be seen. 

And w'c order our subjects of every degree 
To believe all his verses were written % me : 

And under the pain of our highest di^leasure 
To call nothing his but the rhymb^and the measure. 
And, lastly* for Stella, just out of her prime* 

I'm too much avenged already by time. 

In return to her scorn I sent her diseases, 

But will now be her friend whenever she ]>leascs. 
And the gifts I bestow'd her will find her a lover. 
Though she lives till she’s grey as a badger all over. 


NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 

BY 1)R. DKLANY. 

Occasioned by ** Apollo to the dean." 1720. 
Parnassus, February the twenty-seventh. 

The poets assembled here on the eleventh, 

Convened by Apollo, who gave them to know 
Hc*d have a vicegerent in his empire below ; 

Buf dccla:(|d that no bardsliould this honour inherit 
Till the rest had agreed he su^>asa*d them in jiicrit: 
Now this, you'll allow, w'as a difficult case, 

For each bard bclieveifhe’d a rig^lt to the place ; 

So, finding the assembly grow warm in debate, 

He put them in miud of his Phaeton's fafe. 

'Twas urged to no purpose ; disputet^highcr rose, 
Scarce Phoebus himself could their quarrels compose ; 
Till at length ho dedermined that every bard 
Should (each iu his turu) be patiently heard. 

First, one who helicvcil he excell’d in translation* 
Founds his claim on the doctrine of man’s transmi- 
gration : 

Since the soul of great Milton was given to me, 

I hope the convention will quickly agree." — 

Agree !'* quotli Apollo : “ from when^ce is this fool 1 
Is he just come frorff reading Pythagoras at school? 
Begone, sir, you've got your subscriptions in time, 
And given in return neither reason nor rhyme.' 

To the next says tlie god, “ Though now I won't 
choose you, 

I'll tell you the reason for which I refuse you : 
Love's goddess has oft to her parents complain’d 
Of my favouring a hard who her empire disdain'd ; 
That at my Ustigation a poem you writ, [wit; 
Which to beauty and youth preferr'd judgment and 
That to make you a htiircp/ I gave the first voice, 
Inspiring the Britons t'approvc of my clioice. 

Jove sent her to me, her power to try ; 

The goddess of beauty what god can deny? - 
She forbids your preferment; 1 grajjj.her desire. 
Appease the fair goddess : you tlr>nmay rise higher." 
The next^ that appear’d had good hopes of suc- 
ceeding, ^ 

For he merited much for his^wit and his breeding. 
'Twas wise in the Britons no favour to show him. 
He else might expect they sl»ould J)ay wl^pt they 
owe him ; 

And tliercfore they prudffhtly chose to discard 
The patriot, whose merits they would not reward : 
The {md, with a smile, bade his favourite advance,— 
" You were sent by Astrsea hfir envoy to France : 
You Dcnd your ambition to rise in the state ; 

I refuse you, because you could stoop to be great." 

Then a bard who had been a successful translator*^ 
“ The convention allows me a versificator." 

* Dr. Triipp. '•Mr. Prior, 

c Mr. Po^Ni wag here niesint. 
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AFOLLO*S EDICT. 


Says Apollo, ** You mention the least of your merit ; 
By your works it appears you have much of my spirit. 
1 esteem you so well, that, to tell you the truth. 

The greatest ol^ection against you's your youth ; 
Then be not concern’d you are now laid aside ; 

If you live you shall certainly one day preside.*' 
r Another, low bending, Apollo thus greets, 

** 'Twas 1 taught your subjects to walk through the 
streets."* 

You taught them to walk ! why, they knew it be- 
for^ 

But give me the bard that can teach them to soar. 
Whenever he claims, *tis his right, IMl confess. 

Who lately attempted my style with success ; 

Who writes like Apollo has must of his spirit. 

And therefore 'tis just 1 distinguish liis merit : 

Who makes it appear, by all he has writ, 

His judgment alone can set bounds to his w»t ; 

Like Virgil correct, with his own native ease, 

But excels even Virgil in elegant praise : 

Who admires the ancients, and knows ’tis their due, 
Yet writes in a manner entirely new ; [plore. 

Though none with more ease tlicir depths can cx- 
Yet whatever he wants he takes from my store ; 
Though I’m fond of his virtues, liis pride I can see, 
In scorning to borrow from any but me : 

It is owing to this that lik^ Cynthia, his lays * 
Enlighten the world by reflecting my rayf." 

This said, the whole audience soon found out his 
drift : , v 

The convention was summon’d in favour of Swift. 

* APOLLO’S EDICT. 

OCCASIONED BY ** NEWS FROM PARNASSUS.’' 

Trbuand is now our royal care, 

Wc lately fix’d our viceroy there : 

How near was she to be undone. 

Till pious love inspired her son 1 
What cannot our vicegerent do. 

As poet and as patriot too 1 
Let his success our subjects sway. 

Our inspirations to obey, « 

And follow where he leads ^hc way : 

Then study to correct your taste ; 

Nor beaten paths be longer traced. 

No simile shall be begun, 

With rising or with setting sun; 

And let the secret liead of Nile 
Be ever banish’d from your isle. 

When wretched lovers live on air, 

I beg you’ll the cameleon spare ; ^ 

And when you’d make a hero grander, 

Forget he’s like a salamauder. 

No son of mine shall dare to say 
Aurora usher'd in the day. 

Or ever name the milky-way. 

You all agree, I make no doubt, 

Elijah’s manti^iB worn out. 

Tlie bird of Jove shall toil no i&ore 
To teach the hnmbleawren to soar. 

Your ti'agic heroes shall not rant, 

Nor shepherds use*jpoetic cant. 

Simplicity ^lone pan grace 
Thd maimers of the rural race. 

Theocritus and Fhilips^be 
Your guides to true simplicity. 

When Damon’s soul shall take ik flight 
Though poets havo the second sight, * 
They shall not see a trail of light. * 

Nor shall the vapours upward rise, 

Nor a new star ^om the skies ; 

For who can hope to place one there 
As glorious as Belinda’s hair 1 ^ 

* Mr. Qay; alluding to his ** Trivia.'* 


Yet if his name you»d eternise, 

And must exalt him to the skies, 

'ilTithout a star this may be done : 

So Tickell mourned his Addison. 

If Anna’s happy reign you praise. 

Pray, not a word of h^cyon days ; 

Nor let my votaries show their skill 
In aping lines from Cooper’s Hill; 

For know I cannot bear to hear 

* The mimicry of deep, yet clear. 

Whene’er my viceroy is address'd. 

Against the phoenix I protest. o 
When poets soar in 3 ^uthful strains, 

No Phaeton to hold the reins. 

When you describe a lovely girl, 

No lips of coral, teeth of pearl. 

Cupid shall ne’er mistake another 
However beauteous, for his mother ; 

Nor shall hisHlarts at random fly 
From magazine in Celia’s eye. 

With women compounds 1 am cloy’d, 

Which only pleas’d in Biddy Floyd. 

For foreign aid what need they roam 
Whom fate has amply blest at liome t 
Unerring Heaven with bounteous hand 
Has form’d a model for your land, 

Whom Jove endow'd with every grace ; 

The glory of the Granard race ; 

Now destined by the powers divine 
The blessing of anotlier line. 

Then would you paint a matchless dame. 

Whom you consign to endless famel 
Invoke not Cytherea’s aid, 

N or borrow from the blue-eyed maid ; 

Nor need *you on the Graces call ; 

• Take qualities from Donegal. 

THE DESCRIl’rioN Of”a'n IllISH FEAST. 

Translated alinust litem lly out of the original Iri^ 178U. 
GRoURKEfn powerful cliicttoin nt Ulster in the reign of qneen 
Kli/iibeih, was induced to^make a \irit to the court of that 
sovereign ; ivnd in order to take leave of his neighbours with 
booming splendour, lie assembled them in the great hall of 
his castle, which was situated in the pounty of Leurim. 

O’Koubkb’s noble fare 
Will ne’er be forgot 
By those who were there. 

Or those who were not. 

His revels to keepf 
We sup and we dine 
On seven score s])eep, 

Fat bullocks, and swine. 

Usquebaugh to our feast 
In pails was brought up, 

A hundred at least, 

And a madder* our cup. 

O there is the sport ! 

We rise with the light 
Ir disorderly sort. 

From snoring all night, 
how was I trick’d ! 

My pipe it was broke, 

My pocket was pick’d, 

I lost my new cloak. 

I’m rifled, quoth Nell, 

Of mantle anTl kercher,^ 

Why then, ftre them well. 

The de'el take the searcher. 

Come, harper, strike up ; 

But first, by your favour, 

Boy, give us a cup : • 

Ah ! this hath some savour. 

• A wooden vesiel. 

^ A covering of linen, worn on the heads gf the women 



DESCRIPTION OF AN IRISH FEAST— PROGRESS OF BEAUTY. 


O'Rourke's jolly boys 
Ne'er dreamt of the matter. 

Till, roused by the noise 
And musical clatter, 

They bounce from their nest, 

No longer will tarry, 

They rise ready dress’d, 

Without one Ave-Mary. 

They dance in d^rouud, 

('utting capers and ramping ; 

A mercy the ground 
Did not burst with their stamping. 

The floor is all wet 

With leaps and with jumps. 

While the water and sweat 
Splish-splash in their pumps. 

Bless you late and early, 

Laughliii O’Enagiiil* 

By my hand,** you dance rarely, 

Margery Grinagin.® 

Bring straw for our bed. 

Shake it down to the feet. 

Then over us spread 
The winnowing sheet. 

To show T don’t flinch, 

Fill the bowl up agaiu ; 

Then give us a pinch 

Of your snec^illg, a Yean.<* 

Good lord 4 what a sight. 

After all their good cliecr, 

For people to fight 

In the midst of their hetfr ! 

They rise from their feast, 

And hot are their brains, 

A cubit at least 

The length of thjeir skeans.** 

What stabs and what cuts, 

What clattering of sticks ; 

What strol^es on the guts. 

What bastings and kicks 
With cudgels of oak, 

W ell harden'd in flame, 

A hundred heads broke, 

A hundred struck lame. 

Y'dii churl, I'll maintain 
My father built Lusk, 

The castle of Ss\anc, 

And Carrick Drumrusk : 

The earl of Kildare, 

And Moynalta Ids brother. 

As great as they are, 

I was nurs’d by their mother.^ 

Ask that of old madam : 

She’ll tell you who’s who, 

As far up as Adam, 

She knows it is true. 

Come down with that beam, 

If cudgels arc scarce, 

A blow on the weam, v 

Or a kick on the a — se. 

THE PROGRESS OEi BEAUT^y. 1720. 
When first Diana leaves her bed, 

Vapours and steams her look disgrace, 

A frouzy dirty-colour’d red 

Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face : 

■ The name of an Irishman. ^ An Irish oath. 

• Tlie name of an Irishwoman. 

* Surname of an Irishwoman. * Daggers or short swords. 

' It is the costom in Ireland to call nurses foster-mothers, 


But hy degrees, when mountod high, 

Her artificial face appears 
Down from her window in the sky, 

Her spots are gone, her visage clears 

^Twixt cartlily females and the moon 
All parallels exactly run : ^ 

If Celia should appear too soon, 

Alas, the nymph would be undone ! 

To see her from her pillow rise, 

All reeking in a cloudy steam, 

Crack’d lips, foul teeth, and gummy eyes, 

Poor Strephun ! how would he blaspheme 1 

Three colours, black, and red, and white, 

So graceful in their proper place, 

Remove them to a different site, 

They form a frightful hideous face : 

For instance, when the lily skips 
Into the precincts of the rose, 

And takes possession of the lips, 

Leaving the purple to the nose : 

So Celia went entire to bed, 

All her complexion safe and sound ; 

But, when she rose, white, black, niid red, 

Though still in sight, had changed their ground 

The black, which woulQ not be confined, 

A more inferior station selks, 

Leaving the fiery red behind. 

And mingles in her muddy elfheks. 

But Celia can with case reduce, , 

By help of pencil, paint, and bru|h, 

Each colour to its place and use, 

And teach her cheeks again to blush. 

She kttows her early self no more, 

But fill’d with admiration stands ; 

As other painters oft adore 

The workmanship of their own hands. 

Thus, after four important hours, 

Celia’s th^ wonder of her sex; 

Say, which among^the heavenly powers 
Could cause such marvellous efiects t 

Venus, indulgent to her kind, 

Gave women all their hearts could wish, 

When first she taught them wliere to find 
White lead and Lusitanian [Portugal] dish. 

Love with white lead cements his wings ; 

While lead was sent us to repair 
Two brighfest, brittlcst, earthly things, 

A lady’s face, and China-ware. 

She ventures now to lift*the sash ; 

The window is her projicr sphere ; 

Ah, lovely nymph ! be not too rash, 

Nor let the beaux approach ^ti^ 

Take pattern by your sister star 
Delude at once and bjpss our sight ; 

When you arc seen, be seen from far, 

And chiefly choose to shine by night. 

But art no longer can prevail, * 

When the materials all are gone ; 

The best mechanic h^d must fail. 

Where nuthinglB left to work upon. 

Mnter, as wise logicians s^y, 
ffiannot without a form subsist ; 

And form, say I, as well as they, 

Must fail, if matter brings no grist. 

their husbands foster-fathers, and their children fosterbrothen 
or fobter-Bistuts; and thus tlie poorest daiin kindred to tlie 
richcid. 
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And this is fair Dianajs case ; 

For all astrologers maintain, 

Each night a bit drops off her face, 

When mortals^say she's in her wane : 

While Partridge* wisely shows the cause 
Efficient of the moon's decay, 

That Cancer with Mis poisonous claws 
Attacks her in the milky way ; 

But Gadbury,* in art profound, 

From her pi^c cheeks pretends to show. 

That swain Endymion is not sound, 

Or else that Mercury's her foe. 

* But let the cause be what it will. 

In half a month she looks so thin. 

That Flamsteed** can, with all his skill. 

See but her forehead and her chin. 

Yet, as she wastes, she grows discreet, c 

Till midnight never shows her head ; 

So rotting Celia strolls the street 
When sober folks are all a-bed : 

For sure, if this be Luna's fate. 

Poor Celia, but of mortal race. 

In vain expects a longer date 
To the materials of her face. 

When Mercury her tresses mows, 

To think of black-lea J combs is vain : 

No painting can rcstor<^a nose, 

Nor will her teeth return again. 

Ye powers who ovel love preside! 

Since mortal beauties drop so soon, 

Ifyo would have us well supplied, 

Send us new nymphs with each new moon ! 

THE PROGRESS OF POETRY. 

Tins farmer's goose, who in the stubble 
Has fed without restraint or trouble, 

Grown fat with corn and sitting still, 

Can scarce get o'er the barii*door sill } 

And hardly waddles forth to cool 
Her belly in the neighbouring pool! 

N or loudly cackles at the doo£ ; , 

For cackling shows the goose is poor. 

But, when she must be turn’d to graze, 

And round the barren common strays. 

Hard exercise and harder fare 

Soon make my dame grow lank and spare ; 

Her body light, she tries her wings, 

A lid scorns the ground and upw ards springs ; 
Wliile all the parish, as she flics. 

Hear sounds harmonious from the skies. 

Such is the poet fresh in pay. 

The third night’s profits- of his play ; 

His morning draughts till noon can swill. 
Among his brethren of the quill : 

With roast beef his belly full, 

• Grown fat, and dull, 

Deep sunk in pl^iiy and delight, ^ 

What poet e'er could take his flight 

Or, ituff'd with phlegm?up to the throat, 

What poet e'er could cing a note 1 
Nor Pegasus uould bear the 16ad 
Along, tlie high celestial road ; 

The steed, oppress’d, wonJ,d break his girth 
To raise the lumber from the earth. 

But view him in another scrAe, 

When all his drink is liijipocrene, ' ' 

His money spent, his patrons fail, 

His credit out for cheese and ale ; 

His two-years' coat so smooth and bare. 
Through every thread it lets in air ; 

• Partrulge and Ciailbiiry wrote each an epbemeris. 

" Sohvx FlanHtued. the relebrated astronomi'r-rbyal. died in 
1719, nged 73. 


SOUTH-SEA PROJECT. 

With hungry meals his body pined, 

His guts and belly full of wind ; 

And, like a jockey for a race. 

His flesh brought down to flying case. 
Now his exalted spirit loathes 
Encumbrances of food and clothes ; 
And up he rises like a vapour. 
Supported high on wings of paper. 

He singing flies, and flying sings. 

While from below alb Grub-street rings. 


THE SOUTH-SEA, PROJECT. 1721. 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaato, 

Arma virum, tubulaqae, ct Troia gasa per unda 8 .~ViK 0 . 
When the deluded ]>ooplo of England aooke from tlieir golden 
dream of South'hiea aealth, their wrath rose to the brim against 
the directors by \vhum that ruinous project had been conducted. 

Ye wise philosjDphers, explain 

What magic makes our money rise. 

When dropp'd into the Southern main ; 

Or do these jugglers cheat our eyes 1 

Put in your money fairly told ; 

Presto! be gone — 'Tis here again : 

Ladies and gentlemen, behold. 

Here’s every piece as big as ten. 

Thus in a basin drop a shilling. 

Then fill the vessel to the brim, 

You shall observe, as yon are filling, 

The pond’rous metal seems to swim : 

It rises both in bulk and height. 

Behold it swelling like a sop ; 

The liquid medium cheats your sight : 

> Behold it«;nouuted to the top ! > 

In stock three hundred thousand pounds, 

1 have in view a lord's estate ; 

My manors all contiguous round ! 

A c^ach-and-six, and served in plate ! 

'Thus the deluded bankrupt raves, 

Puts all upon a desperate bet ; 

Then plunges in the southern waves, 

Dipp’d Over head and ears — in debt. 

' So, by a calenture misled, 

The mariner with rapture sees. 

On the smooth occun*s azure bed, 

Enamell’d fields and verdant trees : 

* With eager haste he longs to rove 
In that fantastic seenq. and thinks 

It must be some enchanted grove ; 

And in he leaps, and down he sinks. 

Five hundred chariots just bespoke 
Are sunk in these'^ devouring waves, 

The horses drown’d, the harness broke. 

And here the owners find their gravea. 

Like Pharaoh, by directors led. 

They ^Mth their spoils went safe before ; 

His cb.>riots, tumbling out the dead. 

Lay shatter’d on the Red-Sea shore. 

Raised up on Hope’s aspiring plumes, 

I The young adventurer o’er the deep 

An eagle’s flight and state assumes, 

And scorns the middle way to keep. 

On paper wings ho tkkes his flight. 

With wax the father bound them fast ; 

The wax is melted by the height, 

* And d<»vn the towering boy is cast. 

A moralist might here explain 
The rastiness of the Cretan youth ; 

Describe his fall into the main. 

And from a fable form a truth. 
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His wings are his paternal rent. 

He melts the wax at ever)- ilame ; 

His credit sunk, his money spent, 

In Southern seas he leaves his name. 

Inform us, you that best can tell. 

Why in that dangerous guif profound, 
Where hundreds and where thousands fell, 
Fools chiefly float, the wise are drown'd 1 

So have I seen from gevem's brink • 

A flock of geese jump down together ; 
Swiix\ where the bird of Jove would sink. 
And, swimming, never wet a feather. 

But, I affirm, 'tis false in fact. 

Directors better knew their tools ; 

We see the nation’s credit crack'd, 

Each knave has made a thousand fools. 

One fool may from another win, 

And then get off with money stored ; 

But if a sharper once comes in, 

He throws at all, and sweeps the board. 

As fishes on each other prey, 

The great ones swallowing up the small. 
So fares it in the Southern Sea ; 

The whale directors eat up all. 

When stock is high they come between, 
Making by secondhand thoir olfcrs ; 

Then cunningly retire unseen. 

With each a million in his coffers. 

So, when upon a moonshine night, 

An ass was (iriuking at a stream, 

A cloud arose and stopp’d the light 
• By intercepting every beam 

The day of judgment will he soon, , 

Cries out a sage among the crowed ; 

An ass has swallow'd up the moon ! 

The muon lay safe behind the cloud. 

Each poor subscriber t cl the sea 

Sinks hown at once, and there he lies ; 
Directors fall as well as they, 

Their fall is hut a trick to rise.j 

So fishes, rising from the main, 

C'an soar with moisten’d wings on high ; 
The moisture dried, they sink again, 

And dip their fins again to fly. 

U ndone at play, the female troops 
Come here their losses to retrieve ; 

Ride o'er the wave^ in spacious hoops. 

Like Lapland witches in a sie^ e. 

Thus Venus to the sea descends, 

As poets feign ; but where's the moral t 
It shows the queen of love intends 

To search the deep for pearl and coral. 

The sea is richer than the land, 

1 heard it from my grannam's ir.outh. 
Which now I clearly understand ; 

For by the sea she meant tlic South. 

Thus, by directors we arc told, 

“ Pray, gentlemen, believe your eyes ; 

Our ocean's cover’d o’er with gold, ' 

Look round, and sec how thick it lies : 

9 

« We, geutlemen, are wur assists, 

We'll come, and hold you by the chin.” — 
Alas ! all is not gold that glisters, 

Ten thousand sink by leaping in. • , 

O ! would those patriots be so kind 
Here in the deep to wash thein/hands. 
Then, like Pactolus, we should find 
The sea indeed h^ golden sands. 


A shilling in the hath yon fling, 

The silver takes a nobler hue 
By magic virtue in the spring. 

And seems a guinea to your view. 

But, as a guinea will not pass * 

At market for a farthing more 
Shown through a multi plying-glass. 

Than what it always did bc&re, — 

So cast it in the Southetn sens. 

Or view it through a jobber's bift ; 

Put on what spectacles you please, 

Your guinea's but a guinea still. 

One night a fool into a brook 

Thus from a hillock looking down. 

The golden stars for guineas took. 

And silver Cynthia for a crown. 

The point he could no longer doubt ; 

He ran, he Icap’d into the flood ; 

There sprawl’d a while, and scarce got out, 
All cover’d o’er with slime and mud. 

** Upon the water cast thy bread, 

And after many days thou’lt find it;” 

But gold, upon this ocean spread, 

Shall sink and leave no mark behind it. 

« There is a gulf where thousands fell, 

Here all the bold adv^turers came ; 

A narrow sound, though deep as hell — • 
'Change-alley ^ the drcacBiil name. 

Nine times a-day it ebbs and flows, 

Yet he that on tiie surface lies t 
Without a pilot, seldom knows « 

The time it falls or when 'twill rise. 

Subscribers here by thousands float, 

And jostle one another down ; 

Each paddling in his leaky boat. 

And here they fish for gold, and drown. 

“ ^Now buried in the depth below, 

Now mounted up to heaven again, 

They reiJ and stagger to and fro, 

At their wits' end, like drunken men.” 

Meantime, secure on Garraway** cliffs, 

A savage race, by shipwrecks fed, 

Lie waiting for the founder’d skiffs. 

And strip the bodies of the dead. 

But these, you say, are factious lies, 

From some malicious Tory's brain ; 

For where diret'tors get a prize, 

The'^Swiss and Dutch whole millions drain 
Thus, when by rooks a lord is plied, 

Some cully often hriris a bet 
By venturing on the cheating side, 

Though not into the secret let. 

While some build casllcs in tl^ 

Directors build them in l^ftTseas ; 
Subscribers plainly see them there, 

For fools will see^s wise men please. 

Thus oft by mariners are shown 
(Unless the men oi Kent are liars} 

Earl Godwin’s castles overfloifn, 

And palace roofs and steeple spires? 

Mark where the Sy directors creep. 

Nor to the^horc approach too nigh t 

^ The itfonster^estle in the deep 
To seize you in you# passing by. 

Then, like the dogs of Nile, be wise, 

Who, taught by instinct how to shun 
The crocodile, that lurking lies, 

Run as they drink, and drink and run. 

■ Pfialm evil. ^ A cofTeeheiue in ’Change alley. 
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AntiDiis could, by magic channs, 

Recover sirengtb whene'er he fell ; 

Alcides held him in his arms, 

And sent him up in air to hell. 

Directors, tfirowu into the sea. 

Recover strength and vigour there ; 

But may bo tamed another way, 

* Suspended for a while in air. 

Directors ! —for 'tis you I warn, — 

By lotig experience we have found 
What plaSlct ruled when you were bom ; 

We see you never cai^ be drown’d. 

Beware, nor over bulky grow, 

Nor come within your cully’s reach ; 

For, if the sea should sink so low 
To leave you dry upon the beach, 

You’ll owe your ruin to your bulk : 

Your foes already waiting stand, * 

To tear you like a founder’d hulk, 

While you lie helpless on the sand. 

Thus, when a whale has lost the tide, 

The coasters crowd to seize the spoil ; 

The monster into parts divide, 

And stHp the bones, and melt the oil. 

Oh ! may some western tempest sweep 
These locusts whom our fruits have fed, , 
That plague, directors, to the deep. 

Driven from the South Sea to the Red ! 

May He, whom Nature’ S|'aws obey, 

Who lifts the poor and sinks the proud, 

Quie| the raging of the sea. 

And still the madness of the crowd I** 

But never ^lall our isle have rest I 

Till those devouring swine run down, | 

(The devils leaving the possess’d) 

And headlong in the waters drown. 

The nation then too late will find, 

Computing all their cost and trouble. 
Directors* promises but wind, 

South Sea, at best, a mighty bubble. 

THE DOG AND THEGHADOW. 

Ore cibum portans catulus dum spectat in undis, 
Apparet liquido prsedai niclioris imago : 

Dum speciosa diu damna admiratur, et alte 
Ad laticcs inhiat, cadit imo vortice pnreeps 
Ore cibus, nec non simulacrum corripit uiia, 

Occupat ille avidus deceptis faucibus umbram ; 
llludit species, ac dentibus acra mordet. 

« 

EPIGRAM. 

Great folks arc of a 6ncr mould ; 

Lord ! how politely they can scold ! 

While a coarse English tongue will itch 
Fe:* 'rlpjr^and rogue, and dog and bitch. 

''*V«lOLOGUE . 

JO A PLAY FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DISTRESSED 
WSAVi^RS. 

BY DR. flllERlDAN. 

Spokvi by Mr. Ellington. 1731. 

Great ciy and little wool — is now become 
The plague and proverb of the weaver’s loom ; 

No wool to work on, neither weft nor warp ; 

Their pockets empty, and their stDmachs^sharp. v 
Provoked, in loud complaints to you they cry ; * 
Ladies, relieve the weavers, or they die ! * 

Forsake your silks for stuffs, nor think it strange 
To shift your clothes, since you delight in change. 
One thing with freedom I’ll presume to tell — 

The men will like you every bit as well. 


See, I am dress’d from top to toe in stuff, 

And, by my troth, I think I’m fine enough ; 

My wife aclmires me more, and swears she never. 

In any dress, beheld me look so clever. 

And if a roan be better in such ware. 

What great advantage must it give tlie frirl 
Our wool from lambs of innocence proceeds ; 

Silks come from maggots, calicoes from weeds ; 
Hence ’tis by sad experience that we find 
Ladees in silks to vapours^uch inclined — 

And what are they but maggots in the mindl 
For which I think it reason to conclude , 

That clotlies may change our temper like our food. 
Chintzes are gawdy, and efigage our eyes 
Too much about ihe party-coloqr’d dyes ; 

Although the lustre is from you begun, 

We sec the rainbow, and neglect the sun. 

How sweet and innocent’s the country maid, 

With small dXpcnsf in native wool array’d ; 

Who copies from the fields her homely green, 

While by her shepherd with delight she’s seen ! 
Should our fair ladies dress like her, in wool. 

How much more lovely and how beautiful, 

Without their Indian drapery, they’d prove I 
While wool would help to warm us into love ! 

Then, like the famous Argonauts of Greece, 

We’ll all contend to gain the Golden Fleece I 

EPILOGUE 

TO A BENEFIT-PLAY, GIVEN IN BEHALF OF THE 
DISTRESSED WEAVERS. 

BY THE DEAN. 

Spoken by Mr. Grifttth. 

Who dares affirpi this is no pious ago, • 

When charity begins to tread the stage ; 

Wlien actors, who at best are hardly saNcrs. 

Will give a night of benefit to weavers 1 
Stay — let me see, how finely will it sound ! 
/wipnww.iFrem his grace* a hundred pound. 

Peers, clergy, gentry, all arc benefactofs ; 

And then ^omes in the tVm of the actors. 

Itemf The actors freely give a day— 

The poet had iio more who made the play. 

4 But whence this wondrous charity in players? 
They learn it not at sermons or at jirayers : 

Under the rose, since here arc none hut friends 
(To own the truth), we have some private ends. 
Since waiting- w'omen, like exacting jades, 
llold up the prices of their old brocade.s, 

We’ll dress in manufactures made at home ; 

Equip our kings and generals at the Comb.^ 

We’ll ring for Meath-street Egypt’s haughty queen, 
And Antony shall court her in ratteen. 

In blue shalloon shall Hannibal be clad, 

And Scipio trail an Irish purple plaid. 

In drugget dress’d, of thirteen pence a-yard, 

See Philip’s son amid bis Persian guard ; 

And proud |^oxana, fired with Jealous rage, 

With fifty yards of crape shall sweep the stage. 

In short, our kings and princesses within 
Are all resolved this project to begin ; 

And you, our subjects, when you here resort, 

M^'it imitate the fashion of the court. 

D ! could I see this audience clad in stuff. 

Though money’s scarce, w&Ehould have trade enough : 
But chintz, l^Dcadcs, aij^d lace, take all away, 

And scarce a crown is left to see the play. 

Perhaps you wonder whence this friendship springs 
Betifcen the weavers and us playhouse kings ; 

But wit and weaving had the same beginning ; 
Pallas first taught us poetry and spinning : 

■ Archbishop King. 

^ A, street famous for wooll<*n mannfoctiutM. 


ANSWER TO PROLOGUE, &e.— THE COUNTRY LIFE. 


And next, observe how this alliance fits, 

For weavers now are Just as poor as wits ; 

Their brother quillmen, workers for the stage, 

For sorry stuff can get a crown a-page ; 

But weavers will be kinder to the players, 

And sell for twentypence a yard of theirs. 

And, to your knowledge, there is often less in 
The poet’s wit than in the player’s dressing. 

ANSWEU TO 

DR. SHERIDAN’S PISOI^OGUE, AND TO 
PR. SWIFT’S EPILOGUE. 

IN BBIIALF OF THB DISTRESSED WEAVERS. 

BY DR. ftELANY. 

FcBmineo generi tribuantur. 

The Muses, whom the richest silks array. 

Refuse to fling their shining gowns away ; 

’riic pencil clothes the nine in bright brocades, 

And gives each colour to the pictured maids ; 

Far above mortal dress the sisters shine, 

Pride in their Indian robes, and must he fine. 

And shall two bards in concert rhyme, and huff 
And fret these Muses with their playhouse stuffi 
The player in mimic piety may storm. 

Deplore the Comb, and bid her heroes arm : 

Tlie arbitrary mob, in paltry rage. 

May curse the belles and chintzes of the age : 

Yet still the artist worm her silk shall share, 

And spin her thread of life in service of the fair. 

The cotton-plant, whom satire cannot blast, 

Shall bloom the favourite of these realms, and last ; 
Like yours, ye fair, her fame from censure grows, 
Prevails in charms, and glares above her foes : 

Your injured plant shall meet a loud defence, 

And be the emblem of your innoceuoe. 

Some bard, perhaps, whose landlord was a weavey, 
Penn’d the low prologue to return a favour : 

Some neighbour wit, that would be in the vogue, 
Work’d with his friend, and wove the epilogue. 

Who weaves the chaplet, or provides the bUys, 

For such wool-gathering sonncttcers as these t 
Hence, then, ye homosjmn witlings, that persuade 
Miss Chloe to the fashion of her maid, 

Shall the wide hoop, that standard of Ae town, 

'rhus act subservient to a poplin gownt i 

Who’d smell of wool all overl ’Tis enough 
The under- petticoat be made of stuff. 

Lord ! to be wrapp’d in, flannel just in May, 

When the fields dress’d in flowers appear so gay ! ^ 

And shall not miss be flower’d as well as they ? 

In what weak colours ^ould the plaid appear, 
Work’d to a quilt, or studded in a chair! 

The skin, that vies with silk, would fret with stuff; 
Or who could bear in bed a thing so rough 1 
Ye knowing fair, how eminent that bed, 

Where the chintz diamonds with the silken thread. 
Where rustling curtains call the curious eye. 

And boast the streaks and paintings of the sky! 

Of flocks they’d have your milky ticking full; 

And all this for the benefit of wool I [weavers, 

“ But where,” say they, ” shall we bestow these 
That spread ourstreeU, and are such piteous craverst” 
The silkworms (brittle beings!) prone to fate, 
Demand their care, to make their webs completed. 
These may they tend, their promises receive ; 

We cannot pay too much <ror what the^ give ! 

ON GAULSTO^ HOUSE, 

THE SEAT OF GEORGE ROCHFORT, ESQ., 

Father of the earl of Uelvldere. . 

BY DR. DELANY. 

’Tis BO old and so ugly, and yet so conyenient, 

You're sometimes in pleasure, though often in pain 
in’t; 


’Tis BO large you may lodge a few friends with ease in’t. 
You may turn and stretch at ypur length if you please 
in’t; 

’Tis 80 little, tho family live in a press in’t, 

And poor lady Betty* has scarce rc«m to dress in’t; 
’Tis so cold in the winter, you can’t hear to lie iii’t, 
And so hot in the summer, you’re ready to fry in’t ; 
’Tis so brittle, ’twould scarce hear the weight of a tun; 
Yet so stanch, that it keeps out a great deal of sun ; 
’Tis so crazy, the weather with ease , beats quite 
through it, ^ 

And you’re forced every year in some part to renew it ; 
’Tis so ugly, 80 useful, soAig, and so little, 

’Tis so stanch and so crazy, so strong and so brittle, 
’Tis at one time so hot, and another so cold, 

, It is part of the new, and part of the old ; 

It is just half a blessing, and just half a curse — 

I wish then, dear George, it were better or worse. 

THE COUNTRY LIFE, 

AND FART OF A SUMMER SPENT AT GAULSTOWN HOUSI?. 

Thalia, tell in sober lays. 

How George,** Niin,® Dan'*, dean,» pass their dajs ; 
And, should our Gaulstown’s art grow fallow, 

\et Neget quis carmina Gallo f 
IJrtc (by Ae way) by Gjalliis mean I 
Not Sheridan, hut friend DelRiry. 

Begin, my Muse ! First from our bowers 
We sully forth at diffl'ient. hours 
At seven the dean, in night-gown dresf. 

Goes round the house to w^ake tho rest ; , 

At nine, grave Nim and George faee|ious, 

Go to the dean, to read Lucretius ; 

At ten my lady conies and hectors 
And kisses George, and ends our leetiircs ; 

And when she lias him by the neck fast, 

Hauls him, and scolds us, clown to breakfast. 

We squander there an hour or more. 

And then all hands, boys, to tho oar ; 

All, hotcroclite Dan except, 

Who neither tamo nor oriler kept. 

But, by peculiar wMimseys drawn, 

Peeps in the ponds to look for spawn : 

O’ersecs the work, or Dragon ^ rows, 

Or mars a text, or mends his hosc^ ; 

Or — but proceed wo in our journal — 

At two, or after, we return all : 

’ From the four elements assembUng, 

Warn’d by the bell, all folks come trembling 
From airy garrets some descend. 

Borne from the lake’s remotest end ; 

My lord ** and dean tlie fire forsake, 

Dan leaves the earthy spaclo and rake : 

The loiterers quake, no corner hides them, 

And lady Betty soundly cJiides them. 

Now water’s brought and dinner’sdijjit#'^***^ 

With ” church and king” the lad^Csgone : * 

Not reckonirfg half an hour we pass 

In talking o’er a moderate glass. . * 

Dan, growing drowsy, like a thief 

Steals off to doze away his^eef ; 

And this must pass for readiqg Hamond — 

While George and dean go to backgammox. 

• 

■ Dan^hter of the Drogheda, and married toGeorgn 

Rocyort, esq# " 

»» Mr. liochfort. , 

c His brother, Mr. John Rochfort, who was called Nimrud. 

Kcv. Diiniel Jacdcson. * Dr. Swift, 

r A small boat so called. 

c The dean has been censured on an idle supposition of thb 
pOKsago being 'an aliualon to the day of Judgmeni. 

■> Mr. Rochfort’s father was lord ciiief'burpD of the exchequer 
in Ireland. • 
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George, Nim, and dean, set out at four, 

And then again boys tp the oar. 

But when the sun goes to the deep, 

(Not to disturb him in his sleep, 

Or make a rumbling o*cr his head. 

His candle out and he a-bed,) 

We watch his motions to a minute, 

'And Leave the flood when he goes in it. 

Now stinted in the shortening day. 

We go to prayers and then to play, 

Till supper c^mes ; and after that 
We sit an hour to drink and chat. 

*Tis late — the old and younger pairs. 

By Adam [the butler] lighted, walk up stairs. 

'I'hc weary dean goes to his chamber ; 

And Nim and Dan to garret clamber. 

So when the circle we have run, 

The curtain falls and all is done. 

I might have mention’d several facts, ^ 

Like episodes between the acts ; 

And tell who loses and who wins, 

Who gets a cold, who breaks his shins ; 

How Dan caught nothing in his net, 

And how the boat was overset. 

For brevity ^ have retrench’d 

How ill the' lake the dean was drench’d : 

Tt would be an exploit to brag on, 

How valiant George rode o’vr the dragon ; * 

How steady in the stoftn lie sat. 

And saved his oar, but lost his hat : 

How Nim (no hunter o’er co^ld match him) 

Still brings us hares when he can catch ’em ; 

How skilfuily Dan mends his nets ; 

How fortune far Is him when he sets ; 

Or how the dean dotights to vex 
The ladies, and lampoon their sex : 

I might have told how oft dean Perceval 
Displays his pedantry unmerciful, 

How haughtily he cocks his nose, 

To tell what every schoolboy knows ; 

And with his finger and his thumb, 

Explaining, strikes opposers dumb : 

But now there needs no more he said 6n't, 

Nor how his wife, that female pe^lant, 

Shows all her secrets of housekeeping ; 

For candles how she trucks her dripping ; 

Was forced to send three miles for yeast, 

To brew her ale and raise her paste ; 

Tells everything that you can think of, — 

How she cured Charley of the chincough ; 

What gave her brats and pigs the measles, 

And how her doves were kill’d by wcasn’s ; 

How jowler howl’d, and what a fright 
She had with dreams the o)her night. 

But now, since I have gone so far on, | 

A word or two of lord-chief baron ; j 

And tpU4tf>w little weight he sets 
On all WhigT)»|^m and gazettes ; 

But for the politics^f Pue, 

Thinks every syllable is true : 

'And s.nc^ he owns the king of Sweden 
Is dead at last, without eyading. 

Now all his hopes are in the czar ; 

*• Why, Muscovy is not<Bo far ; 

Down thd* Black Sea, and up the Straits, 

And in a mouth he’s at your ^tes ; 

Perhaps, from what the packet brbt^, 

By Christmas we shall see strange things?' 

Why should I tell of poiids and drains, 

What carps we met with for our paicis ; 

Of sparrows tamed, and nuts innumerable 

To choke the girls, and to consume a rabble f 

But you, who are a scholar, know 

How transient all things arc below, . | 


SATIRICAL ELEGY, &c. 

How prone to change is human life ! 

Last night arrived Clem and his wife— 
This gmrid event has broke our measures ; 
Their reign began with cruel siezures ; 
The dean with his quilt supply 
The bed in which those tyrants lie ; 

Nim lost his wig-block, Dan his jordai^ 
(My lady says, she can’t aflbrd one,) 
George is half scared out of his wits, 

Foci Clem gets all the dainty bits. 
Henceforth expect a different survey. 

This house will soon turn topsyturvy ; , 

They talk of further alterations. 

Which causes many speculations. 


A SATIRICAL ELEGY 

ON THE DEATH OF A LATE FAMOUS OENEBAL. 1722, 
^ [Tlitvtluke of Marlborough.] 

His Grace ! impossible ! what, dead ! 

Of old age too, and in his bed ! 

And could that mighty warrior fall. 

And so inglorious, after alii 
Well, since he’s gone, no matter how, 

The last loud trump must wake him now ; 

And, trust me, as the noise grows stronger, 

He’d wish to sleep a little longer. 

And could he be Indeed so old 
As by the new'spapers we’re told ? 

Threescore, I think, is pretty high ; 

’Twas time in conscience he should die ! 

This world he cumber’d lopg enough ; 

He burnt his candle to the snuff ; 

And that’s the reason, some folks think, 

He left beh'nd so great a stink. 

Behold his funeral appears, 

Nor widow’s sighs, nor orphan’s tears, 

Wont at such limes each heart to pierce. 

Attend the progress of hi.s hearse. 

But ’.^hsrt of that 1 liis friends may say 
He had those honours in his day. 

True to his profit and his pride, 

He made them weep befor|i he died. 

Come hither, all yc empty things ! 

^ Ye bubbles raised by breath of kings ! 

Who float upon the tide of state ; 

Come hither, and behold your fate ! 
liOt Pride be taught by this rebuke, 

How very mean a thing's a duke ; 

From all his ill-got honours flung, 

Turn'd to that dirt froiSi whence he sprung. 


DR. DELANY'S VILLA. 

Would you that Dflvillc I describe 
Believe me, sir, I will not gibe : 

For who would be satirical 
Upon a thing so very small 1 

You scarce upon the borders enter 
Before you’re at the very centre. 

A single crow can make it night, 

When o’er your farm she takes her flight: 

Yet in this narrow compass we 
^•Observe a vast variety ; 

Botli walks, walls, meadows, and parterres, 
Windows and doors, ^d rooms and stairs, 
And hilUt and dales, and woods and fields. 
And hay, and grass, and com, it yields ; 

All to your haggard brought so cheap in, 
Without the mowing or the reaping ; 

A razor, though to say’t I’m loth, 

Would shave you and your meadows both. 

Though small’s the firm, yet here's a house 
Full large to entertain a mouse ; 



CARBERY 

But where a rat is dreaded more 
Than savage Caledonian boar ; 

For, if it*8 entered by a rat, 

There is no room to bring a cat. 

A little rivulet seems to steal 
Down through a thing^you call a vale, 

Like tears adown a wrinkled cheek, 

Like rain along a blade of leek : 

And this you call your sweet meander, ^ 
Which might be suck'd, up by a gander, 

Could he but force his nether bill 
To sedbp the channel of the rill. 

For sure you’d makcii mighty clutter, 

Were it as big as city gutter. 

Next come I to your kitchen garden, 

Where one poor mouse would faro but hard in; 
And round this garden is a walk 
No longer than a tailor's chalk ; 

Thus I compare what space iS in it, 

A snail creeps round it in a minute. 

One lettuce makes a shift to squeeze 
Up through a fuft you call your trees : 

And once a year a single rose 
Peeps from the bud, but never blows ; 

In vain then you expect its bloom ! 

It cannot blow for want of room. 

In short, in all your boasted seat, 

There’s nothing but yourself that’s great. 


ON ONE OF THE WINDOWS 

AT DELVILLE. 

A HARD, grown desirous of saving his pelf. 

Built a house he was sure would hold none but 
himself. 

This enraged god Apollo, who Mercury sent. 

And bid him go ask what his votary meant I 
“ Some foe to my empire has been his adviser : 

'Tis of dreadful portent when a poet turns miser! 
Tell him, Hermes, from me tell that subject of mine 
I have sworn by the Styx to uefeat his design ; 

For wherever he lives the Muses shall reign ; 

And the Muses, he knows, have a numerous train.” 
: a 

CARBERI^ RUPES. 

IN COMITATU CORGAGENSI. 

Scripait Jun. Ann. Dom. 1723. 

Ecce ingens frogmen scepuli, quod vertice summo 
Desuper impendet, nullo fundamine nixum 
Decidit in iluctus : maria uridique ct undique saxa 
Horrisoiio stridorc tonantr ct ad oithera murmur 
Erigitur ; trepidatque suis Neptunus in undis. 

Nam, longi venti rabie, atque aspergine crebrd 
./Equorei laticis, specus imi riyie cavatur : 

Jam fultura ruit, jam siimma cacumina nutant*; 

Jam cadit in praeceps moles, et verberat undas. 
Attonitus credas, blue dejccissc Tonantem ' 
Moiitibus impositos monies, ct Pelion alturn 
In capita anguipedum cuilo jaculkssc gigaiitum. 

Saepc etiam spelunca immani appritur hiatu 
Exesa d scopulis, et utrinque foramina pandit, 

Hinc atque hlnc a ponto ad pontum pervia Phoebo. 
CautibuB enormS junctis laquearia tecti ,, 

Formantur ; moles olim ruitura supemd. 

Fornice sublimi nidos posuere palumbes, 
inque imo stagni posuere cubilia pbocie.o 
Sed, cum ssevit hyems, et vdhti, carcere rupto, 
Immensos volvunt fluctus ad culmina moniis; 

Non obsesse arces, non fulmina vindice dextrSl 
Missa Jovis, quoties inimicas ssovit in iirbes, 
Exequant sonitum undarum, veniente procelli: 
Littora littoribus reboant ; vicinis late, * 

Gens asBueta mari, etpedibus percurrere rapes, 
Terretur tameu, et longg fugit, arva relinquens. 
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Gramina dum carpiint pendentes rape capclliu, 

Vi salientis aquse dc summo ^riecipitantur, 

£c dulccs animas imo sub gurgitc linquunt. 

Piscator tcrr& non audet vellere fj^nem ; 

Sed latet in portu tremebuudus, et aera sudum 
Haud sperans, Ncrcum precibus votisquo fatigat. 

CARBERY ROCKS. ^ 

TRANSLATED BY DR. DUNKIN. 

Lo ! from the top of yonder cliif, that jghrouds 
Its airy head amid the azure clouds, 

Hangs a huge fragment ; destitute of props, 

Prone on the wave the rocky ruin drops ; 

With hoarse rebuff the swelling seas rebound, 

From shore to shore tlio rocks rctuni tlie sound 
The dreadful murmurs hcaveii’fr high convex cleaves. 
And Neptune shrinks heiicath liis subject waves : 
For long the whirling winds and beating tides 
Had scoop’d a vault into its nether sides. 

Now yields the base, the summits nod, now urge 
Their headlong course, and lash the sounding surge. 
Not louder noise could shake the guilty world 
When Jove heap’d mountains upon mountains 
Retorting Pelion from his dread abode, . [hurl'd ; 
To crush Earth’s rebel sons beneath the load. 

Oft too with hideous yawn the cavern wide 
Preltenls an orifice on ei’^ier side — ^ 

A dismal orifice, from sea to sea 
Extended, pervious to the god of day ; 

Uncouthly join’d, thc^ocks stupevdous form 
An arch, the ruin of a future storm : 

High on the cliff their nCsts the woodquczts make, 
And sea-calves stable in the oozy laka. 

But when bleak Winter withTiis sullen train 
Awakes the winds to vex the watery plain; 

When o’er the craggy steep without control, 

Big with the blast, the raging billows roll ; 

Not towns beleaguer’d, not the flaming brand. 
Darted from heaven by Jove’s avenging hand, 

Oft as on impious men his wrath he pourn, 

Humbles their priilc and blasts their gilded towers. 
Equal the tumtiit of this wild uproar : 

Waves rush o’erwa^es, rebellows shore to shore. 

The neighbouring race, though wont to brave the 
Of angry seas, and run along the rocks, [shucks 
Now pale with terror while the ocean foams 
Fly far and wide, nor trust their native homes. 

The goats, while, pendent from the mountain- top, 
The wither’d herb improvident they crop, 

Wash’d down the precipice with sudden swoop, 
Leave their sweet lives beneath th’ unfathom’d deep. 

The frighted fisher with desponding eyes. 

Though safe, yet trembling in the harbour lies, 

Nor hoping to behold the skies serene, 

Wearies with vows the monarch of the main. 

COPY OF THE BIRTHDAY 

ON MR. FORD.* 

Come, be content, since out it must, 

For Stella has betray’d ’ler trust ; ' i> 

And, whispering, charged./ne not to say 
That Mr. ly'ord was born to-day ; ^ 

Or if at last I needs must blab it 
According to my usual habit, 

She bid me, with a seiftous face, 

Be sure conceal f-*e time and place ; 

At A not n^ compTftnant to spoil, 

By palling this your native Soil ; 

Or vex the ladies, when they knew 
That you are turning forty-two : 

But if these topics shall appear 
Strong arguments to keep you here, 

• Dr. Swia had been used to celebrate the birthday of his 
IHend Charles Ford, esq., which was on the let of Jauuai y. 

2 8 
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BIRTHDAY VERSES ON 

I think, though you Judge hardly of it, 

Good manners must give place to profit. 

The nymphs, with whom you first began, 

Are each bccotric a harridan ; 

And Montague so far decay’d, 

Her lovers now must all be paid ; 

* And every belle that since arose. 

Has her contemporary beaux. 

Your former comrades, once so bright, 

With whon^you toasted half the night, 

Of rheumatism and pox eomplairi. 

And bid adieu to dear champagne. 

‘ Your great protectors, once in poAver, 

Are now in exile or the Tower. 

Your foes triumphant o’er the laws. 

Who hate your person and your cause. 

If once they get you on the spot, 

You must be guilty of the plot ; • * 

For true or false they’ll ne’er inquire. 

But use you ten times Avorsc than Prior. 

In London ! what would you do there f 
Can you, my friend, Avith patience bear 
(Nay, Avould it not your passion raise 
Worse than a pun or Irish phrase) 

To see a scoundrel strut and hector, 

A footboy to some rogue director, 

To look on vice triuinphajut round, * 

And A’irtue trampled on the ground 1 
Observe where bloody ***** stands 
With torturing ctigines in lAs hands ; 

He:ir him blaspheme, and swear, and rail, 
Threateifcng the pillory and jail : 

If this ^ou think a pleasing scene. 

To Loudon straight return again ; 

Where, you have told us from experience, 

Arc swarms of bugs and preabyteriaus. 

I thought my very spleen would burst 
When fortune hither drove me first ; 

Was full as hard to please as you, 

Nor persons’ names nor places knew : 

But iiOAV 1 act us other folk, 

Like prisoners Avhen their gaol is biSikc. 

If you have Loudon still at heart. 

We’ll make a small one here by art; 

The difference is not much betAvoen 
St. Jaines’s-park and Stephen’s-greeii ; 

And Dawsou-street Ayill serve as Avell 
To lead you thither as Pall-mall. 

Nor want a passage through the palace, 

To choke your sight and raise your malice. 

The dcancry-house may well be inatqli’d, 

Under correction, with the Thatch’d,® 

Nor shall I, when you ]iiither come. 

Demand a croAvn a-quart for stum. 

Then for a middle-aged charmer, 

SteUfliaQ^vie with your Moiithermer 
«• She’s iiow’’IitikJi^d8ome every bit. 

And has a thou^nd times her Avit. ^ 

The dean and Sheridan, I hope, * 

Will half supply a Gaycind Pope, 

Corbet,® though yet I, know his worth not, 

No doubt Avill prove a good Arbuthnot. 

1 throw into the bargain Tim ; 

In London can you equal himt 
What think you of my faA^)urite clan, 

Robin and Jack, and Jack and^’Dan;** 

Fellows of modest worth i)art8, • # 

With cheerful looks Und honest hearts T ^ 

Can you on Dublin look Avith scorn t 
Yet here were you and Ormond bom. 

^ \ tnvcrii In St. Inmos'cHitreet. 

’’ Mary ilnclwasi of Montague and marchioness of Monther- 
mer. youngest daughter of John duke of Marlborough. 

« Dr. Corbet, alteraards dean of St. Patrick's. 

^ li. and J. Grattan, and J. and l>. Jacksou. 


MR. FORD—ON DREAMS. 

O ! were but you and 1 so wise, 

To see with Robert Grattan’s eyes ! 

Robin adores that spot of earth. 

That literaljspot which gave him birth ; 

And swears “ Belcamp® is, to his taste, 

As fine as Hampton-court at least.” 

When to your friends you would enhance 
The praise of Italy or France, 

For grandeur, elegance, and wit, 

We gladly hear you an<’ submit ; 

But then, to come and keep a clutter, 

For this or that side of a gutter, ^ 

To live in this or t’other isle, 

We cannot think it Avorlh your while ; 

For, take it kindly or amiss. 

The difference but amounts to this. 

We bury on our side the channel 
In linen and on yours in ilannel.>’ 

You for the neWs are ne’er to seek, 

While we perhaps may Avait a week ; 

You happy folks are sure to meet 
A hundred whores in every street, 

While we may trace all Dublin o’er 
Before we find out half a score. 

You see my arguments are strong, 

1 Avonder you held out so long ; 

But since you are convinced at last, 

We’ll pardon you for Avhat is past. 

So let us noAA' for Avliist prepare ; 

Twelve pence a corner if you dare. 

ON DREAMS. 

AN IMITATION OP PBTRONIUS. 

** Somnia quaD^mentes ludunt volitantibus umbris,*' 
T.UOSE dreams that on the silent night intrude, 

And with false flitting shades our minds delude, 
Jove never sends us downward from the skies ; 

Nor can they from infernal mansions rise ; 

But are drll mere productions of the brain, 

And fools consult interpreters in vain. 

For Avhen in bed we rest our Aveary limbs, 

The mind u]\biirden’d sports in various whims ; 

The busy head with mimic art runs o’er 
^.'he scenes and actions of the day before. 

The drowsy tyrant, by his minions led. 

To regal rage devotes some patriot’s head. 

With equal terrors, not witll equal guilt. 

The murderer dreams of all tlie blood he spilt. 

The soldier smiling heafs the widoAv’s cries, 

And stabs the son before the mother’s eyes. 

With like remorse his brother of the trade, 

The butcher, fells the jamb beneath his blade. 

The statesman rakes the town to find a plot. 

And dreams of forfeitures by treason got. 

Nor less Tom-t — d-man, of true statesman mould, 
Collects th|i city filth in search of gold. 

Orphans around his bed the laAvycr sees, 

And takes the plaintiff’s and defendant’s fees. 

His fellow pickpurse watching for a job. 

Fancies his fingers in tlie cully’s fob. 

The kind physician grants the husband’s prayem, 
Or gives relief to long-expecting heirs. 

The sleepily; hangman ties tlie fatal noose, 

Nor unsuccessful Avaife for dead men’s shoes. 

The grave divine, with knotty points perplex’d, 
A8*if he was awake, nods o’er his text ; 

While the sly mountebank attends his trade, 
Harangues the rabble, and is better paid. 

• In Fingal. about five miles horn Dublin. 

** The law for baryine in woollen was extended to Ireland in 
1733. 
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The hireling senator of modem days 
Bedaubs the guilty great with nauseous praise ; 
And Dick the scavenger, with equal grace 
Flirts from his cart the mud into his face* 

SENT BY DR. DELAN^f TO DR. SWIFT, 
In order to be admitted to speak to liim when he was deaf. 
1784. 

Dear sir, I think, 'tis doubly hard, ^ 

Your cars and doors shbuld both be barr'd. 

Can anything be more unkind 1 
Must I not see ’cause you are blind 1 
Methinks a friend at ncght should cheer you, — 
A friend that loves to sec and hear you. 

Why am I robb’d of that delight. 

When you can be no loser by’t 1 

Nay, when 'tis plain (for what is plainer?) 

That if you heard you’d be no gainen 1 
For sure you arc not yet to leim 
That liearing is not your concern. 

Then be your doors no longer barr’d : 

Your business, sir, is to be hearfl. 

THE ANSWER. 

The wise pretend to make it clear 
*Tis no great loss to lose an ear. 

Why arc we then so fond of two, 

When by experience one would dot 
*Tis true, say they, cut off fhc hcrul. 

And there’s an end ; the man is dead ; 

Because, among all human race, 

None e’er was known to have a brace : 

But confidently they maintain 

That where we find the membcri^ twain. 

The loss of one is no such trouble, 

Since t’other will in strength be double. * 
The limb surviving, you may swear. 

Becomes his brother’s lawful heir : 

Thus, for a trial, let me beg of • 

Your reverence but to cut one leg off, 

And you shall find, by this device, 

The other will be^strongcr twice ; 

For every day you shall be gaining 

New vigour to the leg remaining. ^ 

So, when an eye has lost its brother. 

You see the better with the other ; 

Cut off your hand, and you may do 
With t’other hand the work of two : 

Because the soul her power contracts, 

And on the brother limb re-acts. 

But yet the point is not so clear in 
Another case, the sense of hearing : 

For, though the place of either ear 
Be distant, as one head eftn bear, 

Yet Galen most acutely shows you 
(Consult his book de partiiim tisu) 

That from each ear, as he observes, 

There creep two auditory nerves, 

Not to be seen without a glass. 

Which near the os petrosum pass ; 

Thence to the neck ; and moving thorough there, 
One goes to this, and one to t’other ear ; 

Which made my grandam always stuff her ea. 3 
Both right and left, as fellow-sufferers. 

You see my learning i but, to shorten it, 

When my left ear was deaf a fortniflbt, 

To t'other ear I felt it coming on : 

And thus I solve this hard phenomenon. 

’Tis time, a glass will bring supplies • 

To weak, or old, or clouded eyes : 

Your arms, though both your eyes jvere lost, 
Would guard your nose against a post : 

Without your legs, two legs of wood 
Are stronger, and almost as good : 


And as for hands, there have been those 
AVho, wanting both, have* used their toes. 

But no contrivance yet appears 
To furnish artificial ears. 

A QUIEin:.lFE AND A GOOD NAME. 

To a fricud who married a shrew. 1724. 

Nell scolded in so loud a din, 

That Will durst hardly venture in ; 

He mark’d the conjugal dispute ; t 
Nell roar’d incessant, Dick sat «iutu ; 

But, when he saw his friend appear, 

Cried bravely, “Patience, good my deari” 

At sight of Will, she bawl’d no more, 

But hurried out and clapp’d the door. 

Why, Dick ! the dovil’a in Ihy Nell, 

(Quoth Will,) thy house is worse tlian liell : 
V'^liy what a peal the jade lias rung ! 

D — 11 her, why don’t you slit her tongue 1 
For nothing else will make it cease. 

Dear Will, I suffer this for peace : 

I never quarrel with my Wife ; 

1 bear it for a quiet life. 

Scripture, you know, exhorts us to it ; 

Bids 118 to seek peace, and ensue it 
Will went again to visit Dick; 

» And entering in t ho verj nick. 

He saw virago Nell bel^l^bour, 

With Dick’s own stall*, his peaceful neighbour: 
Poor Will, who^ieeds must interpose, 

Received a brace or two of filows. 

But now, to make my story short, 

Will drew out Dick to take a quart. 

Why, Dick, thy wife has devilish whims ; 
Ods-buds ! why don't you break her limbs I 
If she were mine, and had sucli tricks. 

I’d teach her how to handle sticks : 

Z — da I 1 would ahip her to Jamaica, 

Or truck the carrion for tobacco : 

I’d send her far enough away 

Dear Will ; but what would people say 1 
Lord ! L should get so ill a name, 

The iieighho«rs round would cry out slianic. 

Dick suffer’d for his peace and credit ; 

But who believed him wheii lie said it Y 
Can he, who makes himself a slave, 

Consult his peace, or crcilit savel 
Dick found it by his ill success, 

His quiet small, his credit less. 

She served him at the usiiul rate ; 

She stunii’d, and then slie broke his pate : 

And what he thought tlic hardest case, 

The parish jeer’d him to his face ; 

Those men who w«?re the breeches least 
Call’d him a cuckold, fool, and beast. 

At home he was pursued with noise ; 

Abroad wan pester’d by the boys •-t*"’* • 

Within, his wife would brev.k his bones ; * 

Withotft, they pelted him with stones ; 

The ’prentices procured a riding, » • 

To act his patience^aiid her chiding. 

False patience and zlfistakcn pride ! 

There*arc ten thousam^ Dicks beside ; 

Slaves to their quiet and good name • 

Arc used like Disk, and bear the blame. 

« X PASTORAL DIALOGUE; 

Wiittpn after the new. of theZeethof king George 1., who 
died after a short sickness, by eating a melon, at O&iidbnrg, 
oa his way to Hano\er, June 11, 1787. 

** Richmond Lodge is a house with a small park belongiug to 
the crown. It w,av usually granted by the erow n for a lease of 

" A well-kift)wn hurooroua cavalcade, in ridicule of a scoMtng 
wife and henpecked husband. 
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A PASTORAL DIALOGUE— DESIRE AND POSSESSION. 


years. The duke of Ormond was the last who had it. After 
Ills exile it was ffiven to tho*|)riiice of Wales by the king. Tlio 
prinre and prineess usually passed their summer there. It is 
witliiu s mile of Richmond. 

" M.irblcdull is a lioubc built by Mrs Howard, then of the 
bedchnmlier. uftcru^rds countesaof Suftblk and groom of tho 
stole to the qiKHin. It is on tlie Middlesex side, near Twicken- 
ham. where Mr. Pope lived, and about two miles from Rich- 
mond lodge. Mr. l^pe was the contri\er of tho gardens, 
lord Ilcrbert the architect, the dean of St. Patrick's chief butler 
and keeper of the ice-house. Uixm king George's death these 
two houses met^ajul hud the following dialogue." 

In spite of Pope, in spite of Gay, 

And all that he or they can say, 

** Sinf? on 1 must and sing 1 will 

Of Richmond Lodge and Marble Hill. 

Last Friday night, as neighbours use. 

This couple met to talk of news : 

For by old proverbs it appears ^ 

That walls have tongues, and hedges cars. 

MARBLE 11 ILL. 

Quoth Marble Hill, right well I Aveen, 

Your mistre.ss iiotv is grown a queen : 

You*!! find it soon by tvoful proof, 

She'll come no more beneath your roof. 

RICHMOND LODGE. 

The kingly prophet wclhpvinces 
That we should put no trust in princes : 

My royal master promised me 
To raise me to a jjigh degrees, 

But now he's grotvn a king, God wot, 

I fear T sl^^ll be soon forgot. 

You see, tvhen folks have got their ends. 

How quickly they neglect their friends ; 

Yet 1 may say, 'tivixt me and you, 

Pray God, they now may find us true! 

MAR. II. My house was built but for a shoAV, 

My lady's empty pockets know ; 

And now she will not have a shilling. 

To raise the stairs or build the ceiling; 

For all the courtly madams round ^ 

Now i»ay four shillings in the pqund ; 

*Tis come to what I always thought 
My dame is hardly worth a groat. 

Had you and I been courtiers born. 

We sliould not thus have lain forlorn; 

For those Ave dext'rous courtiers call 
Can rise upon their masters' fall : 

But we, unlucky and unwise, 

Must fall because our masters rise. 

RICH. L. My master, scarce a fortnight since. 
Was grown as Aveallhy as a prince ; 

But noAv it will he no sucli thing, 

For he’ll be poor as any king ; 

And bv his croAvn ivill nothing ge^ 

^But lite alfeiiiftjo run in debt, 

MAR. ir. No more the dean, that grieve divine, 

^ Shall keep the key of my no — Avine ; 

My it.e-hou6c rob, as heretofore, 

And steal my artichokeS(4io more ; 

Poor Patty Blount no nlore be seen .. 
Bedraggled in my walks so green : 

Plump J*ohnny Gay will noAV elope; 

And here no more will dangle Pone. 

RICH. L. Here wont the deai^^when he’s to seqjk, 
To sponge a breakfast qnce a-Aveek ; 

To cry the bread was stale, and mutter * 

Complaints against the royal butter. 

But now I fear it will be said, 

No butter sticks upon his bread. 

We soon shall find him fuU of spleen, 

For want of tattling to the queen ; 


Stunning her royal ears with talking ; 

His reverence and her highness Avalking : 

While lady Charlotte,* like a stroller, 

Sits mounted on the garden-roller. 

A goodly sight to sec her ride, 

With ancient Mirmont^ at her side. < 

In velvet cap his bead lies warm, 

His hat, for shoWf beneath his arm. 

cMAR. H. Some SoutlySca broker from the city 
Will purchase me, the more’s the pity ; 

Lay all my fine plantations Avaste, , 

To fit them to his vulgar taste ; 

Changed for the worse ili every part. 

My master Pope will break his heart. 

RICH. L. In my own Thames may I be drownded, 
If e'er 1 stoop beneath a crown'd head : 

Except he^ majesty prevails 

To place me Avitfl the prince of Wales; 

And then I shall be free from fears. 

For he'll be prince these fifty years. 

I then will turn a courtier too) ‘ 

And serve the times as others do. 

Plain loyally, not built on hope, * 

I leave to your contriver, Po])e ; 

None loves his king and country better, 

Yet none Avas ever less their debtor. 

MAR. H. Then let him come and take a nap 
In summer on my verdant lap ; 

Prefer our villas, Avhere the Thames is, 

To Kensington, or hot St. James's ; 

Nor shall I dull in silence sit ; 

For 'tis to me he owes his wit ; 

My groves, mj' echoes, and my birds, • 

Have taught him his poetic words. 

gardens, and you wildernesses, 

Assist all poets in distresses. 

Him twice a-Aveck I here expect. 

To rattlfi Moody c for peglect ; 

An idle rogue, who spends his quartridge 
In tippling at the Dog and Partridge ; 

And 1 can hardly get him doA\n 
Three times ^-week to brush my gown. 

RICH. L. I pity you, dear Marble Hill ; 

But hope to see you flourish still. 

All happiness — and so adieu. 

^MAR. H. Kind Richmond Lodge, the same to you. 


DESIRE AND POSSESSION. 1727. 

’Tis strange what different thoughts inspire 
In men Possession ^nd Desire ! 

Think what they wish so great a blessing ; 

So disappointed when possessing ! 

A moralist profoundly sage 
(I know not in what book or page, 

Or whether o'er a pot of ale) 

Related thus the following tale ; — 

Possession, and Desire, his brother, 

But still at variance with each other. 

Were seen contending in a race ; 

^nd kept at first an equal pace ; 

'Tis said their course epntinued long. 

For this A^as active, that was strong : 

Till Envy, Slander,*S^th, and Doubt, 

Misled them many a league about ; 

Seduced by some deceiving light, 

They take the Avroug way for the right ; 

• Lady Chariot^ de Roussy, a Vreuch lofly. 

• MarauLi de Minnoat. a Frenckmaa of quality, who had 
emigrated ftoni hia country. 

• The gardener. 



ON CENSURE-THE FURNITURE OP A WOMAN'S MIND- 


Through slippery by-roads, dark and deep, 
They often climb and often creep. 

Desire, the swifter of the two, 

Along the plain like lightning flew : 

TUI, entering on a broad highway, 

Wher power and titjes scatter'd lay, 

He stroTe to pick up all he found, 

And by excursions lost his ground : 

No sooner got than with disdain • 

He threw them on the ground again ; 

And hasted for^vard to pursue 
Fres*li objects fairer to his view. 

In hope to spring S'.jmc nobler game , 

But all he took was just the same : 

Too scornful now to stop his pace. 

He spurn'd them in his rival's face. 

Possession kept the beaten road. 

And gather’d all his brother strew 'd ; 

But overcharged and out ot wind, 

Though strong in limbs, ho lagg'd behind. 

Desire had now the goal in sight ; 

It was a tower of monstrous height ; 
Where on the summit Fortune stands, 

A crown and sceptre in her hands ; 
Beneath a chasm as deep as hell, 

Where many a bold adventurer fell. 

Desire, in rapture, gazed awhile, 

And saw the treacherous goddess smile ; 
But as he climb'd to grasp the crown 
She knock'd him with the sceptre down ! 
He tumbled in the gulf profound ; 

There doom’d'to whirl an endless round. 
Possession’s load was grown so great, 
..He sunk bcncatli the cutnb roys weigi t ; 
And, as ho now expiring lay, 

Flocks every ominous bird of prey ; 

The rasen, vulture, owl, and kite. 

At once upon his carcase light, 

And strip his hide, and pick his boiiis, 
Regardless of his dying groans. 


ON CENSURE. ITA. 

Ye wise, instruct me to endure 
An evil which admits no cure ; 

Or, how this evil can be borne, 

Which breeds at ^ncc both hate and scorn. 
Bare innocence is no support, 

When you are Irie^l in Scandal's court. 
Stand high in honour, wealth, or wit ; 

All others, who inferior sit, 

Conceive tliemsclves in conscience bound 
To join, and drag you^o the ground. 

Your altitude offends the eyes ^ 

Of those who want the power to rise. 

The world, a willing standcr-by, 

Inclines to aid a specious lie : 

Alas ! they would not do you wrong ; 

But all appearances are strong. 

Yet whence proceeds this weight we lay 
On what detracting people say t 
For let mankind discharge their tongues 
In venom till they burst their lungs. 

Their utmost malice^ cannot make 
Your head, or tooth, or finger acke ; 

Nor spoil your shape, aistort your face, 

Or put one feature out of place ; 

Nor will you find your fortune sink 
By what they speak or what they think ; 
Nor can ten hundred thousand lies 
Make you less virtuous. !earn’d,*or wise. 

The most effectual way to balk 
Their malice is — to let them talk« 


THE FURNITURE OF A WOMAN’S MIND. 

1727 *. 

A SET of phrases learn’d by rote ; 

A passion for a scarlet coat ; * 

When at a play to laugh or cry, 

Yet cannot tell the reason \vhy ; 

Never to hold her tongue a minute, • 

While all she prates has nothing in it ; 

Whole hours can with a coxcoinl^sit. 

And take his nonsense all for A^t ; 

Her learning mounts to read a song, 

But half the words pronouncing wrong ; 

Has every repartee iu store 

She spoke ten thousand times before ; 

Can ready compliments supply 
On all occasions cut and dry ; a 
S uch hatred to a parson’s gown, 

The sight would put her iu a swoon ; 

For conversation well endued, 

She calls it witty to be rude ; 

And, placing raillery in railing, 

Will tell aloud your greatest failing; 

Nor make a scruple to expose 
Your bandy leg or crooked nose ; 

Can at her morning tea run o'er 
, The scandal of the day before ; 

Improving hourly in her skill 
To cheat and wrangle at quadrille. 

In choosing l^ce a critic nice, 

Knows to a groat the lowetlt price ; 

Cun in her female clubs dispute 
What linen best the silk will sui(,* 

What colours each coniplexiofi match. 

And where with art to place a patch. 

If ehunce a mouse creeps in her sight, 

Can iinelj counterfeit a fright; 

So sweetly sereains if it comes near her, 

She ravishes all hearts to hear hei 
Can dext'rously her husband tcazi’ 

By taking fits whene'er she f)Icase , 

By freqjient practice learns the trick 
At proper sqj^sons to be sick ; 

Thinks nothing gives one airs so pretty, 

At once creating love and' pity ; 

If Me lly happens to be careless, 

And but neglects to warm luu’ liair-laec, 

She gets a cold as sure as death. 

And vows she scarce; can fetch her breath ; 
Admires how modest women can 
Be BO robustious like a man. 

In ^arty, furious to her power ; 

A bitter Whig, or Tory sour ; 

Her arguments directly tend 
Against the side she would defend ; 

Will prove herself a 1'ory plain, 

From prini^lcs the Whigs maintafn ; 

And, to defend the Whiggish cause, • 

Her topics from the Tories draws. 

O yes ! if any man can find ^ • 

More virtues in a Woman’s mind, 

Let them be sent to Mrs. Harding;*^ 

She’lUpay the charges to a fsyrthing ; 

Take notice, she lias m*y commission^ 

To add them inlhe next edition; 

They nMmfUtsell a better tiling : 

So, halloo, c '4^8 ; God save the king ! 


CLEVER TOM CLINCH, 

* GOING TO BE HANGED. 1727. 

As clever Tom Clinch, while the rabble was bawling. 
Rode statelj through llolborn to die in his calling, 

■ Widow of John Harding, thedrapier’s printer. 
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SWIFT TO POPE— A LOVE-POEM— &c. 


He stopp'd at the George for a bottle of sack, 

And promised to pay for it when he came back. 

His waistcoat, and stockings, and breeches were 
His cap had a net^ cherry ribbon to tie't. [white ; 
The maids to the doors and the balconies ran. 

And said, ** Lack-a-day, he's a proper young man 
Btit, as from the windows the ladies he spied, 

Like a beau in the box, he bow'd low on each side ! 
And when hij last speech the loud hawkers did cry, 
He swore from his cart “ It was all a damn'd lie I” 
The hangman for pardon fell down on his knee ; 
Tom gave him a kick in the guts for his fee : 

Tuen said, 1 must speak to the people a little ; 

But I'll see you all damn'd before 1 will whittle.* 
My honest friend Wild** (may he long hold his place!), 
He lengthexv’d my life with a whole year of grace. 
Take courage, dear comrades, and be not afraid, 
Nor slip this occasion to follow your trade ; ^ 

My conscience is clear, and my spirits are calm. 

And thus I go off, without prayer-book or psalm ; 
Then follow the practice of clever Tom Clinch, 
Who hung like a hero and never would flinch. 

ADVICE 

TO THE GRUB-STREET VERSE-WRITERS. 

726. t 

Ve poets ragged 'and forlorn, 

Dow’ii from your garrets haste ; 

Ye rhymers, ^ead as 80 o\i as born. 

Not yet consign'd to paste ; 

I know ajtrick to make you thrive ; 

O, 'tis a quaint device : 

Your still-bom poems shall revive. 

And scorn to wrap up spice. 

Get all your verses printed fair, 

Then let them well be dried ; 

And Curll must have a special care 
To leave the roargiu wide. 

Lend these to paper-sparing Pope ; 

And when he sits to writg. 

No letter with an envelope 
Could give him more delight. 

When Pope has fill’d the margins round 
Why then recall your loan ; 

Sell them to Curll for fifty pound, 

And swear they are your own. 

DR. SWIFT TO MR. POPR, 

Wliile ho was writing the Dunciod. 

1727 .• 

Pope has the talent well to speak. 

But not to reach the ear ; 

His loudest voice is low and^||n9ak, 

The dean too deaf to hear. 

Awhile they on each other look, * 

Then different stucjjes choose ; 

The dean sits plodd|ng on a book; 

Pope walks and courts the Muse, 
c * 

No^v backs of letters, though design'd 
For those who more yill need 'em, 

Are fill’d wdth hints, and interji’^ed, 

Himself can hardly rea^’dm. 

-Each atom, by soipe other struck, * 

All turns and motions tries ; * 

Till, in lump together stuck. 

Behold a poem rise : 

* A canc word for confessing. 

** The noteil tlilef -catcher, under-keeper of Newgate, executed 
fur receiving stolen goods. 


Yet to the dean his share allot ; 

He claims it by a canon ; 

That without which a thing is not 
Is causa sine qud non. 

Thus, Pope, in vain you boast your wit ; 

For, had our deaf divine 
Been for your conversation fit, 

You had not writ a line. 

Of Sherlock,* thus, 'for preaching famed, 
The sexton reason’d well ; 

And justly half the merit claim'd, * 
Because he rang t^c bell. 

A LOVE-POEM. 

FROM A PHYSICIAN TO HIS MISTRESS. 

Written at London. 

By poets we arc well assured 
That love, alas ! can ne’er be cured ; 

A complicated heap of ills, 

Despising boluses and pills. 

Ah ! Chloe, this 1 find is true, 

Since first I gave my heart to you. 

Now, by your cruelty hard bound, 

1 strain my guts, my colon wound. 

Now jealousy my grumbling tripes 
Assaults with grating, grinding gripes. 
When pity in those eyes 1 view, 

My bowels wambling make me spew. 
When 1 an amorous kiss design'd, 

I belch’d a hurricane of wind. 

Once you a gentle sigh let fall ; 

Remember how I suck’d it all ; 

What colic pangs from thence I felt, * 
Had you but known your heart would melt, 
Like rufHing winds in caverns pent, 

Till nature pointed out a vent. 

How have you torn my heart to pieces 
Wifn maggots, humours, and caprices ! 

By which I got the hemorrhoids ; 

And loathsome worms my anus voids. 
Whene'er I hear a rival Ramed, 

I feci my body all inflamed ; 

Which breaking out in boils and blains. 
With yellow filth ray linen stains ; 

Or, parch’d with unextinguish’d thirst, 
Small-beer I guzzle tiU I burst ; 

And then I drag a bloated corpus, 

8 well'd with a drops;^, like a porpus ; 

When, if 1 cannot purge or stale, 

1 must be tapp'd to tilUa pail. 

BOUTS RIMES. 

ON SIGNORA DOMITILLA. 

Our schoolmaster may rave i’ th’ fit 
Of classic beauty, hacetUla; 

Not all 4 is birch inspires such wit 
As th* ogling beams of Domitilla. 

Let nobles toast, in bright champagne. 
Nymphs higher born than Domitilla ; 

^Vll drink ner health, again, again. 

In Berkeley's tar or sars’parilla. 

At Goodman’s-fields k've much admired 
The pastures Btr|nge of monsieur Brilla ; 
But what are they to the soft step, 

The gliding air of Domitilla t 
Virgil has eternized in song 
The flying footsteps of Camilla ; 

Sure, as prophet, he was wrong; 

He might have dream'd of Domitilla. 

■ Tho dean of St. Paul't, father to the bishop. 
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Great Theodosc condemn’d a town 
For thinking ill of his Placilla: 

And deuce take London ! if some knight 
O’ th* city wed not Domitilla. 

Wheeler, sir George, in travels wise, 

Giv^ us a medal of Plantilla ; 

But O ! the empress has not eyes, 

Nor lips, nor breast, like Domitilla. 

Not all the wealth of plunder'd Italy, • 
Filed on the muled'of king At-tiln, 

Is worth one glove (I’ll not tell a bit a lie) 

Or garter snatch’d from Domitilla. 

Five years a nymph' at certain hamlet, 

Ycleped Harrow of the Hill, a- 
— Abused much my heart and was a damn’d let 
To verse — but now for Domitilla. 

Dan Pope consigns Belinda’s watch 
To the fair sjiphid Momentiila, 

And thus I offer up my catch 

To the snow-white hands of Domitilla. 

HELTER SKELTER; 

OHi^THE miR AND CRY AFTER THE ATTORNEYS UPON 
THEIR RIDING THE CIRCUIT. 

In ridiculRof the easy strains of poor Ambrose Plilllipfi, so 
otlon doomed to underj^o the satire of Swift and Pope. 
Now the active young attorneys 
Briskly travel on their journeys. 

Looking big as any giants 
On the horses of their clients j 
Like so many little Marses 
With their tillers at their a — s. 

Brazen, hilted, lately burnish’d. 

And with harness-buckles fii/nish’d, 

And with wliips and spurs so neat, • 
And with jockey-coats complete, 

And with boots so very greasy, 

And with saddles ckc so easy, 

And with bridles fine and gay, * 

Bridles borrow'd for a day. 

Bridles destined far to roam. 

Ah ! never, never to come ho^c. 

And W’ith hats so very big, sir, \ 

And with powder’d caps and wigs, sir. 

And with ruffles to be shown, 

Cambric ruffles not their own ; 

And with Holhnd shirts so white^ 

Shirts becoming to the sight, , 

Shirts bewrough| with different letters, 

As belonging to their betters. 

With their pretty tinscl’d boxes. 

Gotten from their dainty doxies, 

And with rings so v^y trim, 

Lately taken out of lim — ^ • 

And with very little pence. 

And as very little sense ; 

With some law, but little justice, 

Having stolen from my hostess,' 

From the barber and the cutler. 

Like the soldier from the sutler ; 

From the vintner and the tailor, 

Like the felon from the jailor ; 

Into this and t’other county, 

Living on the puj^lic bounty ; 

Thorough town and thorough pillage, 

All to plunder, all tcrpillage : 

Thorough mountains, thorough valleys, 
Thorough stinking lanes and alleys, 

Some to — ^kiss with farmers* spouses, * 

And make merry in their houses ; 

Some to tumble country wencties 
On their rushy beds and benches ; 

* A cant word for pawning. 


And if they begin a fray, 

Draw thehr swords aaid run away ; 

All to murder equity, 

And to take a double fee ; 

Till the people* all are qui^, 

And forget to broil and riot, 

Low in pocket, cowM in courage. 

Safely glad to sup their {lorridgc. 

And vacation’s over — then 
Hey for London town again. ^ 

THE PUPPET-SHOW. 

The life of man to represent, 

And turn it all to ridicule, 

Wit did a puppet-show invent, 

Where the chief actor is a fool. 

The gods of old were logs of wood, 

And worship was to puppets paid ; 

in antic dress the idol stood, 

And priest and people bow’d the head. 

No wonder then, if art began 
The simple votaries to frame, 

To shape in timber foolish man. 

And consecrate the block to fame. 

From hence poetic fancy learii’d 

That trees might rise from human forms 

The body to a trunk be turn’d, 

And branches issue /rorn the arms. 

Thus I)aMlalus#nd Ovid 

That man’s .a blockhead, have confess'd : 

Powel® and Stietch*’^ the hint ])ur^iie; 

Life is a farce, the world a j^st. 

The same great truth South Sea has proved 
On that famed theatre, tlic Alloy ; 

Where thousands, by directors moved. 

Are now sad monuments of folly. 

What Momus was of old to Jove, 

The same a Harlequin is now ; 

The former Avas buffoon above, 

The bitter is a Punch below. 

This flectin^sccne is but a stage, 

Where various images appear ; 

In different parts of youth and age, 

Alike the prince and peasant share. 

Some draw our eyes by beipg great. 

False pomp conceals mere wood within ; 

And legislators ranged in state 
Arc oft but wisdom in machine. 

A stock may chance to wear a crown, 

And timber as a lord take place : 

A statue may put on a frown, 

And cheat us with a thinking face. 

Others are^^ndly led away, 

Anil maae to act for ends unknown ; 

Bythejmere spring of wires they play. 

And speak in Language not tlieir own.^ 

Too oft, alasl a sr^lding wife 
Usurps a jolly felliw’s throne; 

And iftany drink the cim of life 

Mix’d and embitter’d by a Joan. « 

In shortjjyhalc^r men pursue, 

Of bfeaSarc, folly, war, or love : 

This fcmic brings all to view : 

Alike they dress, they talk, they move. 

Go on, great Stretch, with artful hand, 
Mortals to please and to deride ; ' 

And when death breaks thy vital band, 

Thou shalt put on a puppet’s pride. 

* Two fiimouB puppet-show men. 
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Thou shall in puny wood be shown, 

Thy image shall preserve thy fame , 

Ages to come ihy worth shall own, 

Point at tlry limbs, and tell thy name. 

Tell Tom [Sheridan] he draws a farce in vain, 
Before he looks in Nature's glass ; 
t Puns cannot form a witty scene. 

Nor pedantry for humour pass. 

To make men act as senseless wood, 

And cfiatter in a mystic strain, 

Is a mere ^rce on flesh and blood, 

And shows some error in the bruin. 

He that would thus reflne on thee. 

And turn thy stage into a school. 

The jest of Punch will ever be, 

And stand confess’d the greater fool. 

THE JOURNAL OF A MODERN LAtlY. 

In a IcttdT io a person of quality. 17S8. 

Sir, ’twas a most unfriendly part 
III you, who ought to know my heart, 

Arc well acquainted with my zeal 
For all the female commonweal*— 

How could it come into 3'our mind 
To jiitch on me, of all mankind. 

Against the sex to write a satire, , 

Ainl brand me for a womad-hater ? 

On rne, who think them all so fair, 

They rival Venus to a hair ; ^ 

Their virtues nevA cease to sing, 

Since first I learnM to tniic a string 
Methinks t hear the ladies cry, 

"Will he his clicfracter belie 1 
Must never our misfortunes emit 
And have we lost our only friend t 
Ah, lovely nymphs ! remove your fears, 

No more let fall those precious tears. 

Sooner shall, &c. 

[Here several verses are omitted,"] 

The hound be hunted by the hare, 

Than I turn rebel to the fair. , 

’Twas you engaged me first to« write, 

Then gave the subject out of spite ; 

The journal of a modern dame 
Is, by my promise, wh.it you claim. 

My word is pass’d, 1 must submit ; 

And yet perhaps you may he bit. 

I but transcribe ; for not a line 
Of all the satire shall be mine. 

Conipcll’d by you to tag in rhymes 
The common slanders of the times, ' 

Of modern times, the guilt is 3 ours, 

And me my innocence secures. 

Unwilling Muse, begin thy lay. 

The annals of a female day. ^ 

By^ature turn’d to play the rakfS' well, 

(As wc shall show you in the sequel). 

The modem dame is waked by noon, • 

\'Soi..o authors say not quite so soon), 

Because, though sore agaiifst her will. 

She sat all night up at qfiadrille. 

She stretches, gapes, upglucs her eyes, " 

And ask* if it be time to rise ; 

Of headache and the spleen t.omplains ; 

And then, to cool her heated brairf.^,' 

Her night-gown and her slipp^^ brougkt her, t 
Takes a large dram of citron -water. 

Then to her glass ; and, ” Betty, pray, 

Don’t I look frightfully to-day t 
But was it not confounded hard * 

Well, if I ever touch a card ! 

Four matadoTcs, and lose codille ! 

Depend upon’t, I never will. 


But run to Tom,' and bid him fix 
The ladies here to-night by six,” 

** Madam, the goldsmith waits below ; 

He says, his j^usiness is to know 
If you’ll redeem the silver cup 
He keeps in pawn 1” — •* Fir8t,^Bhow him up.” 
‘‘Your dressing-plate h&'ll be content^ 

To take, for interest cent, per cent. : 

And, madam, there’s my lady Spade 
H&s sent this letter by ber mai4.” 

“ Well, I remember what she won ; 

And has she sent so soon to dun 1 
Here, carry down these ten pistoles 
My husband left to pay for coals ; 

I thank my stars they all are light. 

And I may have revenge to-night.” 

Now, loitering o’er her tea and cream. 

She eiiters,on her usual theme ; 

Her last night’s Bl success repeats. 

Calls lady Spade a hundred cheats : 

“ She slipp'd spadillo in her breast, 

Then thought to turn it to a jest : 

There's Mrs. Cut and she combine, 

And to each other give the sign.” 

Through every game pursues her tale. 

Like hunters o'er their evening ale. 

Now to another scene give place : 

Enter the folks with silks and lace : 

Fresh matter for a world of chat. 

Right Indian this, right Mechlin that : 

“ Observe this pattern — there's a stuff ; 

I can have customers enough. 

Dear madam, you arc grown so hard — 

This lace is worth twelve pounds a-yard : 
Madam, if there be truth in man, 

I* never sold so cheap a fan.” 

This business of importance o'er, 

And madam almost dress'd by four ; 

The footman, in his usual phrase, 

Comes dip with, ‘‘ Madam, dinner stays.” 

She answers, in her usual style, 

“ The cook must keep it back a while ; 

I never can l^ave time to dressy 
No woman breathing takes up less ; 

I’m hurried so, it makes me sick ; 

I wish the dinner at Old Nick.” 

At tabic now she acts her part, 

Has all the dinner cant by heart : 

•“ I thought wo were to dine alone, 

My dear ; for sure, if 1 hajl known 
This company would come to-day — 

But really ’tis my spouse’s ^y I 
He’s so unkind, he never sends 
To tell when he invite his friends : 

I wish ye may hut have enough !'’ 

And while with all this paltry stuff 
She sits tormenting every guest. 

Nor gives her tongue one moment's rest, 

In phrases^ batter’d, stale, and trite, 

Which modern ladies call polite ; 

You sec the booby husband sit 
In admiration at her wit I 
^ut let me now a while survey 
Our madam o’er her evening tea ; 

Surrounded with her noisy clans 
Of prudes, apquettes, and harridans ; 

When, frighted at the clamorous crew, 

Away the god of silence flew. 

And fair Discretion left the place. 

And Modesty with blushing face ; 

Now enters overweening Pride, 

And Scandaf, ever gaping wide, 

Hypocrisy with frown severe, 

Seurrillty with gibing air j 
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Rude Laughter seeming like to burst. 

And Malice always judging worst ; 

And Vanity with pocket-glass, 

And Impudence with front of brass ; 

And studied Affectation came, 

Each liii>b and feature put of frame ; 

While Ignorance, with brain of lead, 

Flew hovering o’er each female head. 

Why should I ask of thee, my Muse, | 
A hundred tongues, as'poets use, 

When, to give every dame her due, 

A hundred thousand were too few 1 
Or how should I, alas ' relate 
The sum of all their senseless prate, 

Their innuendoes, hints, and slanders, 

Their meaning lewd, and double entendres 1 
Now comes the general scandal charge ; 
What some invent, the rest enlarge ^ 

And, Madam, if it be a lie, * 

You have the tale as cheap as I ; 

I must conceal ray author’s name : 

But now 'tis known to common fame.” 

Say, foolish females, bold and blind, 

%ty, by what fatal turn of mind 
Are you on vices most severe 
Wherein yourselves have greatest share 1 
Thus every fool herself deludes ; 

The prudes condemn the absent prudes : 
Mopsa, who stinks her spouse to death, 
Accuses Chloe’s tainted breath ; 

Hircina, rank with sweat, presumes 
To censure Phyllis for perfumes ; 

While crooked Cynthia sueering says 
Tljat Florimel wears iron stays ; ^ 

Chloe, of every coxcomb jealous, 

Admires how girls can talk with fellows ; 

And, full of indignation, frets 

That women should be such coquettes : 

Iris, for scandal most notorious, • ^ 

Cries, ** Lord, the world Vs so censorious 
And Rufa, with her combs of lead, 

Whispers that Sappho’s hair is red : 

Aura, whose tonj^e you hear a mUc hence. 
Talks half a day in praise of silence ; 

And Sylvia, full of inward guilt, 

Calls Amoret an arrant jilt. 

Now voices over voices rise. 

While each to he the loudest vies : 

They contradict, affirm, dispute. 

No single tongue oue^ raoment mute ; 

All mad to speak, and none to hearken, 
They set the very lafi-dog barking ; 

Their chattering makes a louder din 
Than fishwives o’er a cu|> of gin ; 

Not schoolboys at a barring out 
Raised ever such incessant rout ; 

The jumbling particles of matter 
In chaos made not such a clatter ; 

Far less the rabble roar and rail 
When drunk with sour election ale. 

Not do they trust their tongues alone. 

But speak a language of their own ; 

Can read a nod, a shrug, a look, 

Far better than a printed book ; 

Convey a libel in a frcxwn, 

And wink a reputation d^wn ; * 

Or by the tossing of the fan 
Describe the lady and the man. 

But see, the female club disbands, i 

Each twenty visits on her hands. 

Now all alone poor madam sits ^ 

In vapours and hysteric fits ; 

** And was not Tom this morning sent! 
l*d lay my life he never went ; 


Past six, and not a living soul 
I might by this have won a vole.'* 

A dreadful interval of spleen ! 

How shall we pass the time between t 
‘ Here, Betty, let me take my drops ; 
knd feel my pulse, I know it siups ; 

This head of mine, lord, how It swims ! 

And such a pain in all my limbs !" 

Dear madam, try to lake a nap” — 

But now they hear a footman’s rap ♦ 

“ Go, run, and light the ladies uj^ 

It must be one before wc sup.” 

The table, cards, and counters set. 

And all the gamester ladies met, 

Her spleen and fits recover'd quite 
Our madam can sit up all night ; 

“Whoever comes. I’m not within.” — 
QxKidrille’s the word, and so begin. 

How can the Muse her aid impart, 
(Jnskill’d in all the terms of ai-tt 
Or ill harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the shufile, and the cut I 
The superstitions whims relate. 

That fill a female gamester’s pate t 
What agony of soul she feels 
To see a knave’s inverted heels ! 

•She draws up card hv card to find 
Good fortune peeping from behind ; 

With panting heart and earnest eyes. 

In hope to see spsIdiUo rise ; • 

In vain, alas ! her hope is fed ; 

She draws an ace and secs it red ; 

In ready counters never pays, • 

But pawns her snuff-box, rings, and keys ; 
Ever with some new fiiiicy struck. 

Tries twenty charms to mend her luck. 

“ This morning, w'lien the parson came, 

I said I should not win a game, 

This odious chair, how came 1 stuck in’t 1 
1 think 1 never had good luck in’t. 

I’m so uneasy in my stays : 

Your faniL moment if you please. 

Stand farther, Sirl. or get you gone ; 

I always lose when you look on.” 

“ Lord! madam, you have lost codille: 

I never saw you play so ill.” 

“ Nay, madam, give me leave to say, 

Twas you that threw the game away ; 

When lady Tricksey play’d a four, 

You took it with a matadore ; 

I saw y 9 u touch your wedding-ring 
Before my lady call’d a king ; 

You spolre a word began with H, 

And I know whom you mean to teach. 
Because you held the king of hearts ; 

Fie, madam, Jeave these little arts.” 

** That’s not BO bad us one that rubs 
Her chair to call the king of clubs ; 

And mak^s her partner understand 
A matadore is in hcr^and.” * 

“ Madam, you have no^cause to flounce, 

I swear J saw you thrice renounce.” 

” And truly, madam, I know ^cn. 

Instead of five you scored me ten. * 
Spadillo ^ mark ; 

A child dbjncnow it in the dark : 

Y gucss’a the ha'jSid ; it seldom fails 
( wish some folks woul(>pare their nails.” 

While thus they rail, and scold, and storm, 
It passes but for common form : 

But, conscious that they all speak true, 

And give each other but their due, 

It never interrupts the game, 

Of them sensible of shame. 
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The time too precious now to waste, 

The supper gobbled i!p in haste ; 

,Again afresh to cards they run. 

As if they had j^ut just begun. 

But 1 shall not again repeat 

How oft they squabbie, snarl, and cheat. 

<At last they hear the watchman knock, 

** A frosty morn — past four o’clock.” 

The chairmen are not to be found ; 

« Come, let^us play the other round.” 

Now all in^astc tBey huddle on 
Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone ; 
•tT'-at first the winner must invite 
The company to-morrow night. 

Unlucky madam, left in tears 
(Who now again quadrille forswears), 

With empty purse and aching head 
Steals to her sleeping spouse to bed. 

PAULUS : AN EPIGRAM. 

BY MB. LINDSAY. 

A SLAVE to crowds, scorch’d with the summer’s 
heats, 

In courts the wretched lawyer toils and sweats ; 
While smiling Nature in her beat attire , 

Regales each sense, anti verndli joys inspire. 

Can he, who knows tliat real good should please. 
Barter for gold his liberty and ease 1” — 

Thus Paulus prcachM : — When, entering at the door. 
Upon his board the client pours the ore : 

He grasps thi; shining gift, pores o’er the cause, 
Forgets the sun, ^nd dozes on the laws. 

THE ANSWER. 

BY DR. SWIFT. 

Lindsay mistakes the matter quite, 

And honest Paqlus judges right. 

Then, why these quarrels to the sun. 

Without whose aid you’re all undone* t 
Hid Paulus e’er complain of swftit I 
Hid Paulus e’er the sun forget ; 

The influence of whose golden beams 
Soon licks up all unsavoury steams I 
The sun, you say, his face has kiss’d : 

It has ; but then it greased his fist. 

True lawyers, for the wisest ends. 

Have always been Apollo’s friends. 

Not for his superficial powers , 

Of ripening fruits and gilding flowers ; 

Not for inspiring poet’s byains 
With penniless and starveling strains ; 

Not for his boasted healing art ; 

Nof^or his skill to shoot the dartj; 

•Nor yet because he sweetly fiddles ; 

Nor for his prophecies in riddles ; 

But for a more substantial cause— 

^Apbtto’s pr.tron of the lai^ ; 

Whom Paulus ever mu^ adore, 

As parent of the golden ore, 

By Pheebus, an'incestuous birth, 

Begot u^on his grandam Earth ; 

By Phoebus first produced t3‘ light ; 

By Yulcaii form’d so round and 
Then offer’d at the shrine of Mstioe, ^ 

By clients to her priests and trustee. 

Nor, when we see Astroea stand 
With even balance in her hand, 

Must we suppose she has in view, 

How to give every man his due ; 

Her scales you see her only hold. 

To weigh her pricBts* the lawyers* gold. 


Now, should I own your case was grievous, 
Poor sweaty Paulus, who'd believe us 1 
’Tis very true, and none denies, 

At least, that such complaints are wise : 

’Tis wise, no doubt, as clients fat you more, 
To cry, like statesmen, fluanta patimyf ! 

But, since the truth must needs be stretched 
To prove that lawyers are so wretched, 

TJjis paradox I’ll undertake, 

For Paulus’ and fur Liifdsay’s sake ; 

By topics which, though 1 abomine ’em 
May serve as argument ad hofninem: ’ 

Yet I disdain to offer thqse 
Made use of by detracting foes. 

1 own tlie curses of mankind 
Sit light upon a lawyer's mind : 

The clamours of ten thousand tongues 
Break not/iis rest nor hurt his lungs ; 

I own, his conscfbuce always free 
(Provided he has got his fee), 

Secure of constant peace within, 

He knows no guilt who knows ho sin. 

Yet well they merit to be pitied, 

By clients always ovorwitted. 

And though the gospel seems to say 
What heavy burdens lawyers lay 
Upon the shoulders of tlieir neighbour. 

Nor lend a finger to their labour, 

Always for saving their own bacon, 

No doubt the text is here mistaken : 

The copy’s false, the sense is rack’d : 

To prove it I appeal to fact ; ‘ 

And thus by demonstration show 
What burdens lawyers undergo. 

With early Clients at his door, 

Though he was drunk the night before, 

And crop-sick with unclubb’d-for wine. 

The wretch must be at court by nine ; 

Half su^k l^cneath his briefs and bag, 

As ridden by a midnight hag ; 

Then from the bar harangues the bench 
In English vile, and viler French, 

And Latin vilest of tlie three ^ 

And all for poor ten moidores fee ! 

Hf paper how is he profuse. 

With periods long, in terms abstruse ! 

What pains he takes to be prolix I 
A thousand lines to stand Tor six 1 
• Of common sense without a word in ! 

And is not this a grievous^burden 1 
The lawyer is a common drudge, 

To fight our cause before the judge : 

And what is yet a greater curse. 

Condemn’d to bear hin client’s purse : 

While he at case, secure and light, 

Walks boldly home at dead of night; 

When term is ended leaves the town. 

Trots to country mansion down ; 

And, disencumber’d of his load, 

No danger dreads upon the road ; 

Hespises rapparees, and rides 
Safe through the Newry mountains* sides^ 
^^indsay, ’tis you have set me on 
To state this question pro and con. 

My satire may offend, ’tip true ; 

However, it concem^not you. 

I own, there may, in every clan. 

Perhaps be found one honest man ; 

Yqt link them close, in this they Jump, 

To be but rascals in the lump. 

Imagine Lindsay at the bar. 

He’s much \he same his brethren are ; 

Well taught by practice to imbibe 
The fundamentals of his tribe : 
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And in his client's just defence ! 

Must deviate oft from common sense ; 

And make his ig^norance discern’d, ' 

To get the name of council leam’d, 

(As lucu8 comes a non lucendo^) 

And wisGigr do as other men do : 

But shift him to a better scene, 

Among his crew of rogues in grain ; 

Surrounded with companions fit, 

To taste his humour, sAse, and wit ; 

You’d ^wear he never took a fee. 

Nor knew in law hii A, B, C, 

’Tis hard, where dulfiess overrules. 

To keep good sense in crowds of fools. 

And we admire the man who saves 
His honesty in crowds of knaves ; 

Nor yields up virtue at discretion 
To villains of his own professipn. * 

Lindsay, you know what pains you take 
In both, yei hardly save your stake ; 

And will you ve^nture both anew 
To sit among that venal crew. 

That pack of mimic legislators. 

Abandon’d, stupid, slavish praters 1 * 

For as the rabble daub and rifle 
The fool who scrambles for a trifle ; 

Who for his pains is cuff’d and kick’d, 

Drawn through the dirt, his pockets pick’d ; 

You must expect the like disgrace, 

Scrambling with rogues to get a place ; 

Mus/, lose the honour you have gain’d. 

Your numerous virtues foully stain’d ; 

Disclaim for ever all pretence 
common honesty and sense ; ^ 

And join in friendship with a strict tie, 

To M— I, C — y, and Dick Tighe.® 

A DIALOGUE 

DKTWEEN AN EMINENT LAWYER [DR. EINfSAV] AND 
DR. JONATHAN SWIFT, D. S, l\ D. 

In allusion to Horace, book ii. aitire i. 

'* Suiit <iuibus in Satira,” &c. 

Written by Mr. Lindsay in ITfs. 

DR. SWIFT. 

Since there are persons who complain 
There’s too much satire in iny vein ; 

That I am often fcimd exceeding 
The rules of raillery and breeding ; 

With too much freedom treat my betters, 

Not sparing even men of letters : 

You, who arc skill’d in lawyers* lore, 

What’s your advice 1 Shall I give o’crl 
Nor ever fools or knav^ expose, 

Either in verse or humorous prose : • 

And to avoid all future ill, 

In my scrutoire lock up my quill 1 

LAWYER. 

Since you are pleased to condescend 
To ask the judgment of a friend, 

Your case consider’d, I must think 
You should withdraw from pen and ink, 
Forbear your poetry and jokes, ^ 

And live like other Christian folks ; 

Or, if the Muses mu.)t inspire 
Your fancy with their jicasing fii%, 

Take subjects safer for your wit 
Than those on which you lately writ. 

Commend the times, your thoughts correct. 

And follow the prevailing sect ; 

Assert that Hyde, in writing stony, 

Shows all the malice of a Tory ; 

■ Richard Tighe, esq., member of the Irish parliament, and 
disliked by the dean. 


While Burnet in his deathless page 
Discovers freedom without rage. 

To wJolston recommend our vouth, 

For learning, probity, and tru^ ; 

That noble genius who unbinds 
The chains which fetter freeborn minds ; 
Redeems us from the slavish fears 
Which lasted near two thousand years ; 

He can alone the priesthood humble. 

Make gilded spires and altars tumble. 

DR. s. Must I commend, againstm^ consciGiice. 
Such stupid blasphemy and nonsense ; , 

To such a subject tunc my lyre. 

And sing like one of Milton’s choir, 

Where devils to a vale retreat. 

And call the laws of Wisdom, Fate ; 

Lament upon their hapless fall, 

That Force free Virtue should enthrall? 

Or shall the charms of Wealth and Power 
Make me pollute the Muses' bower? 

LAW. As from the tripod of Apollo, 

Hear from m^dcsk Uie words that follow : 

** Some, by pmlosophers misled, 

Must honour you aJivo and dead ; 

And such as know V'liat Greece has writ 
Must taste your ir^ny and wit; 

While most that are or would be great 
Must dread your pen, your person hate ; 

And you on Drcf)icr*8 hill i^ust lie, 

And there without a mitre die.” 

ON BURNING A DULL*, POEM.- 

1729. 

An ass’s hoof alone can hold 

That poisonous juice which kills by cold. 

Methought, when I this poem read, 

No vessel but an ass’s head 
Such frigid fustian could contain ; 

I mean, the head without the brain. 

The cold conceits, the chilling thoughts, 

Went dowti like stupifying draughts ; 

1 found my heaSl began to swim, 

A numbness crept through every limb. 

In haste, with imprecations dire, 

I threw the volume in the fire ; 

When, (who could think ?) though cold as ic^, 

It burnt to ashes in a trice. 

How could I more enhance its fame ? 

Though bom in snow, it died in flame. 

TH^ PROGRESS OF MARRIAGE. 
.ffiTATIS su.* fifty- two, 

A rich divine began to woo 
A handsome, young, imperious girl. 

Nearly related to an carl. ^ 

Her parents and her friends consent ; 

The couple to the temple went : 

They first invite the Cyprian queen ^ 
’Twas answer’d, “ Sly would not be^seeriy’ 

The Graces next, and sil the Muses, 

Were bitj in form, but sent excises. 

Juno attended at the pordh, 

With farthing candle for a torch ; 

While mtoSSP Iris field her train, 

The fadeJTbow distilling rain. 

^hen Hebe qamC^nd took her place, 

Rut show’d no more thaft half her face. 

Whate’er those dire forebodings meant, 

In mirth the wedding-day was spent ; 

The wedding-day, you take me right, 

I promise nothing for the night. 

The bridegroom, dress’d to make a figure. 
Assumes an artificial vigour ; 
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THE PROGRESS OP MARRIAGE. 


A flourish'd night-cap oni to grace 
His ruddy, wrinkled,' smiling face ; t 
Like the faint red upon a pippin, I 
Half wither’d fy a winter’s keeping, / 

And thus set out this happy pair, 

The swain is rich, the nymph is fair ; 

» But, what I gladly would forget, 

The swain is old, the nymph coquette. 

Both from the goal together start ; 

Scarce run^a step before tl^y part ; 

No common^ignmeiit that t)inds 
The various teatufes of their minds ; 
nSTheir thoughts and actions, hopes and fears, ' 
Less corresponding than their years. 

Her spouse desires his coffee soon, 

She rises to her tea at noon. 

While he goes out to cheapen hooks, 

She at the glass consults her looks ; ' 

While Betty's buzzing in her ear, 

Lord, what a dress these parsons wear I 
So odd a choice how could she make ! 

Wish'd him a colonel for her sake. 

Then, on her Anger ends she counts 
Exact to what his age amounts. 

The dean, she heard her uncle say. 

Is sixty, if he be a day ; 

His ruddy cheeks arc no d^guise 
You see the crow’s feet round his eyes. 

At one she rambles to the shops. 

To cheapen tea q^d talk witL fops ; 

Or calls a council of her maids 
And tradesmen, to compare brocades. 
Her-weighty i^iorning business o’er, 

Sits down to dinner just at four ; 

Minds nothing that is done or said, 

Her evening work so Alls her head. 

The dean, who used to dine at one, 

Is mawkish and his stomach’s gone ; 

In threadbare gown would scare a louse hold. 
Looks like the chaplain ot his household ; 
Beholds her, from the chaplain’s place, 

In French brocades and Flanders lace ; 

He wonders what employs her brain, 

But never asks, or asks in vain ; 

His mind is full of other cares, 

And in the sneaking parson’s airs 
Computes that half a parish dues 
Will hardly And his wife in shoes. 

Const thou imagine, dull divine, 

'Twill gain her love to make her Ane ? 

Hath she no other wants beside t 
You raise desire as well as pride, 

Enticing coxcombs to adore 
And teach her to despise *thee more. 

If in her coach she'll condescend 
To^ place him at the hinder end, 

, Her hoop is hoist above his nose, 

His odious gown would soil her clothes, 

And drops him at the church, to pra^, 

' sheidrivcs on to see the play. 

He, like an orderly divine, 

Comes home a quarter after nine, 

And meets her Siasting to the ball : '* 

Her chairmen push him from the wall. 

He enters in and walks up ^itoirs. 

And calls the family to prayers ; ^ V 
Then goes alone to take his zAat 
In bed, where he can spare her best. 

At five the footmen make a din, 

Her ladyship is just come in ; 

The masquerade began at two, 

She stole away with much ado ; 

And shall be chid this afternoon. 

For leaving company so soon: ' 


She’ll say, and she may truly say't, 

She can’t abide to stay out late. 

But now, tjiough scarce a twelvemonth married, 
Poor lady Jane has thrice miscarried: 

The cause, alas ! is quickly guess’d ; 

The town has whisper’d round the jepjt* 

Think on some remedy in time, 

You And his reverence past his prime. 

Already dwindled to a lath : 

N*6 other way but try tbte bath. 

For Venus, rising from the ocean, 

Infused a strong proliAc potion, * 

That mix'd wi^ Acheloua’ spring, 

The horned Aood, as poets sing, 

Who, with an English beauty smitten, 

Ran under ground from Greece to Britain ; 

The genial virtue with him brought, 

And gave the nymph a plenteous draught ; 

Then Aed, and left his horn behind, 

For husbands past their youth to And : 

The nymph, who still with passion burn'd. 

Was to a boiling fountain turn'd, 

Where childless wives crowd every morn 
To drink in AcheloUs* horn. 

And here the father often gains 
That title by another’s pains. 

Hither, tliough much against the grain, 

The dean has carried lady Jane. 

He for a while would not consent. 

But vow’d his money all was spent : 

His money spent ! a clownish reason ! 

And must my lady slip her season 1 
The doctor, with a double fee, 

Was brib’d to make the dean agree. 

Here al^^di^ersions of the place 
Are propeF'tn my lady's case : 

With which she patiently complies, 

Merely because her friends advise ; 

His money and her time employs 
In music, raffliiig-rodms, and toys ; 

Or in the Cross-bath seeks an heir. 

Since others oft have found one there ; 

Where if th^idean by chance ‘appears, 

It shames his cassock and his years. 

^e keeps his distance in the gallery, 

Till banish'd by some coxcomb’s raillery ; 

For 'twould his character expose 
To bathe among the bellcerand beaux. 

«j So have I seen, within a pen, 

Young ducklings fostered, by a hen ; 

But, when let out, they run and muddle, 

As instinct leads them, in a puddle : 

The sober hen, not bom to swim, 

With mournful note clucks round the brim. 

The dean, with all his best endeavour, 

Gets not an heir, but gets a fever. 

A victim to the last essays 
pf vigour in declining days, 

He dies, knd leaves his mourning mate 
(What could he less!) his whole estate. 

The widow goes through all her forms : 

New lovers now will come in swarms. 

CL,may 1 sec her soon dispensing 
Her favours to some broken ensign ! 

Him let her marry, for his face, 

And only qpat of tarnish’d lacc ; 

To turn her naked out of doors, 

And spend her jointure on his whores ; — 

Bqt, for a parting present, leave her 
A rooted pox to last for ever ! 
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THE THUS ENGLISH DEAN, &c. 
AN EXCELLENT NEJV BALLAD; 


6B, TUB TRUE ENOtlSH DEAN* TO BE IIAMGBD TOR 
A RAPE. 1730. 

I. 

Our brethren of England, yrho love us so dear, 

And in all they do for us so kindly do fnean| 

(A blessing upon them !) have sent us this year. 

For the good of our church, a true English de|n. 

A holier priest ne’er was ifrapp'd up in crape ; 

The worst you can say, he committed a rape. 

1 

ir. 

In his journey to Dublin le lighted at Chester, 

And there he grew fond of another man’s wife ; 
Burst into her chamber and would liave caress’d her ; 

But she valued her honour much more than her life. 
She bustled, and struggled, and made h(R* escape 
To a room full of guests, for fear bf a rape. 

III. 

The dean he pursued to recover his game ; 

And now to attack her again he prepares : 

But the company stood in defence of the dame, 

They cudgell’d, and cuff’d him, and kick’d him 
down stairs. 

His dcanship was now in a damnable scrape, 

And this was no time for committing a rape. 

IV. I 

To Dublin he cornea, to the bagnio he goes. 

And orders the landlord to bring liim a whore ; I 
No scruple came on him his gown to expose, i 

’Twas wl)at all his life he had practised before. 

He IJbd made himself drunk with the juice of the 
grape, , 

And got a good clap, but committed no rape. 

V. 

The dean and his landlord, s^-jolly comikdc^ 

Resolved for a fortnight to swim in delight ; 

For why, they had both been brought up to the trade 
Of drinking all day„ and of Avhorin^all niglit* 

His landlord was ready his deanship to ape 
In every debauch but committing a rape. • 

• VI. 

This protestant zealot, this English divine. 

In church and in state was of principles sound ; « 
Was truer than Steele to the Hanover line, 

And grieved that a Tofy should live above ground. 
Shall a subject so loyal be bang’d by the nape 
For no other crime but committing a rape t 


By old Popish canons, as wise men have penn’d ’em. 
Each priest had a concubine, Jure ecclesia ; 

Who’d be dean of Femes without a com^nendam? 

And precedents we can produce, if it ptease yc : * 
Then why should the dean, when whores are so cheap. 
Be put to the peril and toil of a rape 1 

vni. 

If fortune should please but to take such a crotchet 
(To thee I apply* great Smedley’s successor) 

To give thee lawn sleeveEfj; a mitre and Rochet, [ei 
Whom would’st thou resenAle 1 1 leave thee a gi\et j- 
But 1 only behold thee in Atherton’s^ shape. 

For sodomy bang’d as thou for a rape. 

■ 

■ *' Dublin, Jane S. inie rev. dean Sawbriilge, bavinf' eiir* 
rendered himself on hie indictment for a rape, whs arraignetl 
at the bar of the court of king’s bench, and into be tried next 
'Mon^y,**“‘LondtmEvening Post, June 16. 1730. 

^ A nishop of Waterford, sent from England an hundred 
years ago, who was hanged at Arbor-bill, nost Dublin. 


IX. 

Ah! dost thlu not envy the brave colonel Chartres, 
Condeninid for thy crime at threescore and ten t 
To hang hinjall England would leneVhim their garters, 
Yet he lives, and is ready to ravish again.* 

Then throttle thyself with an ell of strong tape, 

For thou hast not a groat to atone for a rape. • 

X. 

The dean ho was vex’d tl^at his whores w »roso willing, 
He long’d for a girl that would struggle and squall; 
He ravish’d her fairly, and saved a gOod shilling ; 

But here was to pay the devil aud alU. ^ 

His trouble and sorrows now come in a heap, 

And bang’d he must be for committing a rape. 

XI. 

If maifleus are ravish’d, it is their own choice : 

Why* are they so wilful to struggle with meni 
If they would but lie quiet, and stifle their voice, 

No devil nor dean could ravish them then. 

Nor would there be need of a strong hempen cape 
Tied round the dean’s neck for committing a rape. 

^ XII. 

Our church and our state dear England maintains, 
For which all true prote^dant hearts should be glad: 
Shs sends us our bislioys, our judges, and deans, 
And better would give us if better she had. 

But lord! how the rabble will stare and will gape, 
When the good Eiigli^i dean is hing’d up for a rape. 


ON STEPHEN DUCK,# 

TUB T11RKSIII5U AND FAVOUlirTE POET.^ 

A quibbling Epigram. 1730. 

The thresher Duck could o’er the queen prevail, 
The proverb sajs, “ no fence against a flail." 

From threshing corn he turns to thresh his brains ; 
For which her majesty allows him grains ; 

Though ’tis confess’d that those who ever saw 
His poems think them all not worth a straw ! 
’Thrice happy Duck, employ’d in threshing stubble. 
Thy toil is le8*seli’c^ and thy profits double. 


THE LADY’S DRESSING-ROOM.^ 

1730, 

Five hours (and who can do it less in t) 

By haughty Celia spent in dressing, 

The goddess from her chamber issues, 

Array’d in lace, brocades, and tissues. 

Strephon, who found tlic room was void, 

And Eretty otherwise employ’d, 

Stole in and took a strict survey 
Of all the Utter as it lay ; 

Whereof, to make the matter clear, 

An inventory follows here. 

And first, a dirty smock appear’d. 

Beneath the armpits well besmear’d ; 

StrephoA, the rogue, display’d it wide, 

And turn’d it round on every side :« 

On such a point fevf words are best, 

An4 Strephon bids us^guess the rest ; 

But ffvvears ho wdamnal^y the^en lie 
In calling Celia sweet and cleanly. • 

Now listen, while he next produces 
The var^irf combs for various uses ; 

^ Fill’d tjp with <Uit so closely fix’d, 

No brush could Torce i^way betwixt ; 

•A paste of composition rare. 

Sweat, dandriff, powder, lead, and hair : 

• This trial took place in 1723 ; but being only found guilty 
of an a»saull, with intent to commit the crime, the woxtliy 
coloiii'l w.is fined 300/. to the private party prosecuting. 

A defence of " The Lady’s Dressing-room.” by some fhee- 
tious friend of our autlior. is printed in Faulkner’s edition. 
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THE LADY'S DBESSINQ-ROOM, &c. 


A forehead cloth with oil upon't, 

To smooth the wtlnklea on her front : 

Here alum-Houri to stop the steaml 
Exhaled fropa sour unsaToury streif ns : 

There night-gloves made of Tripscy’s hide, 
Bequeath’d by Tripsey when she died ; 

With puppy-water, beauty's help, 

DistiLl'd from Tripsey's darling whelp. 

Here gallipots and vials placed, 

Some fill'd with washes, some with paste ; 
Some with pomatums, paints, and slops. 

And ointments good for scabby chaps. 

• Hard by a filthy basin stands, 

Foul'd with the scouring of her hands : 

The basin takes whatever comes. 

The scrapings from her teeth and gums, 

A nasty compound of all hues, 

For here she spits and here she spews. i 
But oh ! it turn'd poor Strephon’s bowels 
When he beheld and smelt the towels, 
Begumm’d, bematter'd, and beslimed. 

With dirt, apd sweat, and ear-w'ax gi’imcd ; 
No object Strephon’s eye escapes ; 

Her petticoats in frouzy hecTps ; 

Nor be the handkerchiefs forgot, 

All varnish'd o'er with snulf and snot. 

The stockings why should I expose, • 

Stain'd with the moisture of her toes, 

Or greasy coifs, or pinners reeking. 

Which Celia sjept at leash a week in 1 
A pair of tweezers next he found, 

To pluf k her brows in arches round ; 

Cr hairs thjiit sink the forehead low, 

Or on her chin* like bristles grow. 

The virtues we must not let pass 
Ot Celia's magnifying glass ; 

When frighted Strephon cast his eye on’t, 

It show'd the visage of a giant : 

A glass that can to sight disclose 
The smallest worm in Celia's nose, 

And faithfully direct her nail 
To squeeze it out from head tO|^acl ; 

For, catch it nicely by the hhau. 

It must come out, alive or dead. 

Why, Strephon, will >ou tell the rest ? 
And must you needs describe the chest t 
That careless wench 1 no creature warn her 
To move it out from yonder corner ! 

But leave it standing full in sight, 

For you to exercise your spite t 
In vain the workman show’d his wit, 

With rings and hinges counterfeit, * 

To make it seem in this disguise 
A cabinet to vulgar eyVs : 

Which Strephon ventured to look in, 
^Resolved to go through thick and thin. 

*He lifts the lid : there needs no more. 

He snielt it all the time before. 

As, from within Pandora’s box,' 
'"SThen-iEpimetheuB oped the locks, 

A sudden universal er^v 
Of human evils upward flew ; 

He still was* comforted to find * ^ 
Thai hope at last remain'd behind : 

So Strephon, lifting up file lid. 

To view what in the chest wa/fiill 
The vapours flew from the vem ; r 
But Strephon, cautious, never meant 
The bottom of the pan to grope, 

And foul hfe hands in search of hope. 

0 ! ne'er may such a vile machine 
Be once in Celia's chamber seen ! 

0 1 may she bef&r learn to keep 
Those ** secrets of the hoary deep." 


^ As mutton-cutlets, prime of meat, 

Which, though with art you salt and beat, 

As laws of cookery require, 

And roast them at the clearest fire ; 

If from adown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon the cinder drops, 

To stinking smoke It turns the flatne. 
Poisoning the flesh from whence it came. 
And up exhales a greasy stench, 

* For which you curse the careless wench : 

So things which must not bo express’d, 

When plump’d into the reeking chest. 

Send up an excreme^tal smell 

To taint the parts from whence they fell : 

The petticoats and gown perfume, 

And waft a stink round every room. 

Thus finishing his grand survey, 

Disgustfd Strephon stole away ; 

Repeating in *his amorous fits, 

" Oh ! Celia, Celia, Celia sh — !" 

But Vengeance, goddess never sleeping, 

Sooq punish'd Strephon for*hi8 peeping : 

His foul imagination links 

Each dame he sees with all her stinks ; 

And, if unsavoury odours fly, 

Conceives a lady standing by. 

All women his description fits. 

And both ideas jump like wits ; 

By vicious fancy coupled fast, 

And still appearing in contrast. 

I pity wretched Strephon, blind 
To cdl the charms of w'omankind. 

Should 1 the queen of love refuse 
Because she rose from stinking oozel 
To him thkt looks behind the scene, * 

• Statira't'but some pocky quean. 

When Celia all her glory shows. 

If Strephon would but stop his nose, 

(Who now so impiously blasphemes 
HerS^intments, dsfobs, and paints, and creams. 
Her washes, slops, and every clout, 

With which he makes so foul a rout,} 

He sooniwill learn to think like me, 

And bless his ravish’d eyes to see 
^ Such order from confusion sprung. 

Such gaudy tulips raised from dung. 


THE POWER OF TIME. 

1730. 

If neither brass nor mar1)le can withstand 
The mortal force of Time’s destructive hand ; 

If mountains sink to vales, if cities die, 

And lessening rivers, mourn their fountains dry ; 
When my old cassock (said a Welsh divine) 

Is out at elbows, why should I repine t 

> ^ASSINUS AND PETER. 

A. TRAGICAL ELEGY. 1731. 

Two college sophs of Cambridge growth, 

Both special wits, and lovers both, 
^Oonferring, as they used to meet. 

On love, and books, and rapture sweet ; 

Muse, find me names to fit my metre, 
Cassinus this, and t’other Peter.) 

Friend Peter to CAtssinus goes. 

To chat a while and warm his nose : 

^But such a sight was never seen, 

The lad lay swallow'd up in spleen. 

He seem'd as just crept out of bed ; 

One greftsy stocking round his head. 

The other he sat down to dam 
With threads of different colour'd yam ; 
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CASSINUS AND PETEE— ON A BEAUTIFUL NYMPH. 


His breeches tom, exposing wide 
A ragged shirt and tawny hide. 

Scorch’d were his shins, his legs were bare, 

But well embrown’d with dirt and hair. 

A rug was o’er his shoulders thrown, 

(A rugte^or night-gown he had none,) 

His Jordan, stood in inauner fitting 
Between his legs to spew or spit in ; 

His ancient pipe, in sable dyed. 

And half unsmoked, lay by his side. * 

Him thus accoutred Peter found, 

Withleyes in smoke and weeping drown’d ; 
The leavings of his l^st night’s pot 
On embers placed, to drink it hot. 

Why, Gassy, thou wilt dose thy pate : 

What makes thee lie a-bed so late 1 
The finch, the linnet, and the thrush. 

Their matins chant in every bush ;• 

And I have heard thee oft sdlute 
Aurora' with thy early fiute. 

Heaven send thou hast not got the hyps ! 

How! not a firord come from thy lipsl 
Then gave him some familiar thumps. 

A college Joke to cure the dumps. 

The swain Q,t last, with grief oppress’d, 

Cried, Celia! thrice, and sigh’d the rest. 

Dear Gassy, though to ask 1 dread, 

Yet ask I must — is Celia dead 1 

How happy 1, were that the worst! 

But I was fated to be curs’d t 

Come, tell us, has she play’d the whore t 
O Peter, would it were no more ! 

Why, plogue confound her sandy locks ! 

Say, has the small or greater pox 

^unk down her nose, or scam’cf her face 1 

Be easy, ’tis a common case. < 

O Peter! beauty’s but a varnish, 

Which time and accidents will tarnish : 

But Celia has contrived to blast ^ 

Those beauties that mi^it ever last. * 

Nor can imagination guess, 

Nor eloquence divine express, 

How that ungr&tcful charming i|iaid 
My purest passion has betray’d : 

Conceive the most envenom’d dart 
To pierce an injured lover’s heart. 

Why, hang her ; though she seem’d so coy, 
I know she loves the barber’s boy. 

Friend Peter, this I could excuse, • 

For every nymph leave to clvoosc y 

Nor have I reason to complain, 

She loves a more deserving swain. 

But, oh ! how ill hast thou divined 
A Clime, that shocks ail human kind ; 

A deed unknown to female race, * 

At which the sun should hide his face : 

Advice in vain you would apply — 

Then leave me to despair and die. , 

Ye kind Arcadians, on my um 
These elegies and sonnets burn ! 

And on the marble grave these rhymes, 

A monument to after-times : — 

Here Gassy lies, by Celia slain, x 

And dying, never told his pain.” 

Vain, empty worM, farewell. But hark, 
The loud Cerberian triple bark : • 

And there — ^behold Aledto stand. 

A whip of scorpions in her hand : 

Lo, Charon from his leaky wherry 
Beckoning to waft me o'er the ferry : 

1 come! 1 come! Medusa see. 

Her serpents hiss direct at me. * 

Begone ; unhand me, hellish fry ; 

“Avaunt— ye cannot say 'tis I.” 


Dear Gassy, thou must purge and bleed| 

I fear tAou wilt be mad indeed. 

But now, by friendship's sacred laws* 

1 here iknjure thee tell the cause ; 

And Cefila’s horrid fact relate f 
Thy friend would gladly share thy fate. 

To force it out my heart must rend ; 

Yet when conjured by such a friend-— 

Think, Peter, how my soul is rack’d 1 
These eyes, these eyes, beheld the /act. 

Now bend thine car, since out it, must ; 

But, when thou seest me laid in dust. 

The secret thou shalt ne’er impart. 

Not to the nymph that keeps thy heart; 

(How would her virgin soul bemoan 
A crime to all her sex unknown !) 

Nor whisper to the tattling reeds 
TVe blackest of all female deeds ; 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks,* 

Where Echo sits, and listening mocks ; 

Nor let the Zephyr’s treacherous gale 
Through Cambridge waft the dir^ul tale ; 
Nor to the chattering feather’d race 
Discover Geli#s foul disgrace. 

But, if you fail, my spectre dread. 

Attending nightly round your bed— 

• And yet I dare confide in you ; 

So take my secret^ and gdleu : 

Nor wonder how I lost my wits : 

Oh ! Celia, Celi^ Celia sh— j! 

A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG NYMPH GOING 
TO BED. 

Written for Iho honour of the fair sex. 
ConiNNA, pride of Drury-lane, 

For whom no shepherd sighs in vain ; 

Never did Co vent -garden boast 
So bright a batter’d strolling toast 1 
No drunken rake to pick her up, 

No cellhr where on tick to sup ; 

Betuming at the midnight hour, 

Four starijes climbing to her bower ; 

Then, seated* on a three-legg’d chair. 

Takes off her artificial hair ; 

Now picking out a crystal eye. 

She wipes it clean, and lays it by. 

Her eye-brows from a mouse's hide 
Stuck on with art on either side, 

Pulls off with care, and first displays 'cm. 
Then in a play-book smoothly lays ’em. 

Now dext’rously her plumpers draws. 

That serve to fill her hollow jaws, 

U ntwists a wire, and from her gums 
A set of teeth completely comes ; 

Pulls out the rags contrived to prop 
Her flabby dugs, and down they drop. 
Proceeding on, the lovely goddess 
Unlaces next her steel -ribb’d bodice, 

Which? by the operator’s skill, 

Press down the lumps, the hollows flllr"^ 

Up goes her hand,'^aad off she slips 
'HjjSl bolsters that 8ui?ply her hips ; 
mth gentlest touch shn nex9 explores 
Her chancres, issues, running sores;* 

Effects of man>-*a sad disaster, 

And tySn'\o each applies a plaster : 

's But liiinst, befq^ she goes to bed, 

Rub off the daubs ofv white and red, 

* And smooth e the furrows in her front 
With greasy paper stuck upon't. 

She takes a bolus ere she sleeps ; 

And then between two blankets creeps. 

With pains of love tormented lies ; 

Or, if she chance to close her eyes. 
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STREPHON AND CHLOE. 


Of Bridewell and the Compter dreams, 

And feels the lash^ and faintly scrcyms ; 

Or, by a faithless bully drawn, j 
At •some hedge-tavern l^es inpawnk 
Or to Jama^'a seems transporti^d 
Alone, and by no planter courted ; 

Or, near Fleet-ditch's oozy brinks, 
Surrounded with a hundred, stinks, 

Belated, seems on watch to He, 

And snap some cully passing by ; 

Or, struck with fear, her fancy runs 
On watchmen, constables, and duns, 

Fispm whom she meets with frequent rubs ; 
But never from religious clubs ; 

Whose favour she is sure to find, 

Because she pays them all in kind. 

Corinna wakes. A dreadful sight ! 

Behold the ruins of the night ! ( 

A wicked rat her plaster stole. 

Half eat, and dragg’d it to his hole. 

The crystal eye, alas ! was miss’d ; 

And puss had on her plumpers p — ss’d. 

A pigeon pick’d her issuc-pcas : 

And Shock her tresses fill’d S/ith fleas. 

The nymph, though in this mangled ]dight. 
Must every morn her limbs unite. 

But how shall I describe^her arts 
To re-collect the s^^ttcreJ parts 1 
Or show the anguish, toil, and pain, 

Of gathering up herself a^in t 
The bashful Mnse will never bear 
In such^a scene to interfere. 

Cnrlnnsi, in the morning dizen’d, 

Who sees, will spew ; who smells, be poison d. 


STREPHON AND CHLOE. 

1731. 

Of Chloe all the town has nmg, 

By every size of poets sung : 

So beautiful a nymph appears 
But once in twenty thousand years ; 

By Nature form’d with nicest care^ 

And faultless to a single hair. 

Her graeful mien, her shape, and face. 

Confess’d her of no mortal race : 

And then so nice, and so genteel ; 

Such cleanliness horn head to heel ; 

No humours gross, or frouzy steams, 

No noisome whifis, or sweaty streams, 

Before, behind, above, below. 

Could from her taintless body How : « 

Would 60 discreetly things dispose, 

None ever saw her pluck a lose. 

Her dearest comrades never caught her 
Squat on her hams to make maid’s water : 

You’ A- swear that so divine a creature 
Fe^t no necessities of nature. 

In summer had she walk’d the town, , 
would not stain her gown : 

At country dances not a nosa 
Gould in the dog-days sme21 her toes. 

Her milk-white ha^ds, both palms and basks, 

Like ivory^dry, and soft ks wax. 

Her hands, the soflest ever fclt^ 

Though cold would bum, though dry»umuld melt. 

Dear Venus, hide this wondrous maid\ ^ 

Nor let her loose to spoil your 
While she engrosses every swain, * 

You but o’er half the world can reign. 

Think what a case all men are now in. 

What ogling, sighing, toasting, vowing 5 
What powder’d wigs I wl^t flames and darts ! 
What hampers full of bneding hearts ! 


What sword-knots' ! wuat poetic strains ! 
What billets-doux, and clouded canes ! 

But Strephon sigh’d so loud and strong, 

He blew a settlement along ; 

And bravely ‘drove his riv^s down, 

With coach-and-six and house in town. 

The bashful nymph no nfore withstand^, 
Because her dear papa commands. 

The charming couple now unites ; 

Prck'eeii yte to the raarrk^c rites. 

Jmprimit, at the temple porch 
Stood Hymen with a flaming torch : * 

The smiling Cyprian goddpss brings 
Her infant loves with purple wings : 

And pigeons billing, sparrows treading. 

Fair emblems of a feuitful wedding. 

The Muses next in order follow, 

Conducted 1)|y their squire, Apollo : 

Then Mercury with silver tongue, 

And Hebe, goddess ever young. 

Behold the biidcgroom and his bride 
Walk liand in hand and side by side ; 

She by the tender Graces dress’d, 

But he, by Mars, in scarlet vest. 

The nymph was cover’d with her flam}neum^ 
And Pheebus sung th* cpitlialamium. 

And last, to make the matter sura, 

Dame Juno brought a priest deWure. 

Luna was absent, on pretence 

Her time was not till nine months he-ucc. 

The rites perform’d, the parson paid, 

In state return’d the grand parade ; 

With loud huzzas from all the boys. 

That now the pair must crown their joys. 

But still the hardest part remains : 

. 3ti;^pbon had long perplex’d his brains, 

How %vith so high a nymph he might 
Demean himself the wedding-night : 

For as he view’d his person round, 

Mere raoilal Uosh was 0^1 he found : 

His hand, his neck, his moulh, and feet, 

W cre duly wash’d to keep them sweet ; 

With other pa^s that shall be nameless, 

The ladies else might think me shameless. 

Tke weather and his love were hot ; 

And should he struggle I know what — 

Why let it go if I must tell it — 

He’ll sweat and then the nynph may smell it • 
Y^hile she, a goddess died in grain. 

Was unsusceptible of stain, • 

And, Yeuus-like, her fragram-skln 
Exhaled ambrosia from withiiH 
Can such a deity endure 
A mortal human touch ipipurcl 
How clvl the humbled swain detest 
His prickly beard and hairy breast! 

His nightcap, border’d round with luce. 

Could give no softness to his face. 

Ye\ if the gAldess could be kind. 

What endlesc raptures must he find ! 

And goddesses have now and then 
Come down to visit mortal men ; 

To TiMt and to court them too : 

A cemin goddess, God knows who, 

(As in a book he heard it read,) 

Took colonel J^eleus to her bed. 

But what if he should Idbe his life 
By venturing on his heavenly wife ! 

(For Strephon could remember well 
That*once he heard a schoolboy tell 
How Semele, of mortal race. 

By thunder died in Jove’e embrace.) 

And what if daring Strrahon diet 
By lightning riiot from Cmloe’a eyes! 
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"VSThile these reflections fill’d his tead 
The bride was put in form to bed : 

Ue follow’d, stripp'd, and in he crept, 

But awfully his distance kept. 

Now “ ponder well, ye parents dear 
Forbid your daughters guzzling beer ; 

And make thejp every aflernoon 
Forbear their tea, or drink it soon ; 

That ere to bed they venture up, 

They may discharge it every sup ; 

If not, they must in evil pli^it 
Be often forced to rise at night. 

Keep them to wholesome food confined. 
Nor let them taste what Ca-nses wind ; 

’Tis this the sage of Samos means. 
Forbidding his disciples beans. 

O ! think what evils must eniue^ 

Miss Moll, the jade, will bum it blue ; 
And when she once has got the art, 

She cannot help it for her heart ; * 

But out it flics, even when she meets 
Her bridegroom in the wedding-sheets. 
Carminative and diufetic 
Will damp all passions sympathetic; 

And Love such nicety requires. 

One blast will put out all his fires. 

Since husbands get behind the scene, 

The wife should stud v. to be clean, 

Nor give the smallcst^om to guess 
The time when wants of nature press; 

But after marriage practise more 
Decorum than she did before ; 

To keep her spouse deluded still, 

And make him fancy what she will. 

In bed we left the married pair ; 

*TU time to show how things went tlieVe. 
Strophon, who had been often told 
^ Ttbd’ifprtune still assists the bold, 
Kesolvcd to make the first attack ; 

But t’hloc drove him fiercely back. 

How could a nymph so chastens Chloc, 
With constitution cold and snowy, 

Permit a brutish man to touch her t 
Even lambs by instlnct^fly the butcher. 
licsistance on the wedding-night 
Is what onr maidens claim by right ; 

And Chloc, ’tis by all agreed, 

Was maid in thought, in woi^, and deed. 
Yet some assign tL differer t reason ; 

That Strephon chose no proper season. 

Say, fair ones, must I m^ke a pause, 

Or freely tell the secret cause 1 
Twelve cups of tea (with^grief I speak) ^ 
Had now constrain’d thfi nymnh to leak. 
This point must needs be settkd first : 
The bride must either void or burst. 

Then see the dire effects of peas ; 

Think what can give the colic ease. 

The nymph, oppress’d before, behind, 

As ships are toss’d by waves and wind, 
Steals out her hand, by nature led. 

And brings a vessel into bed ; 

Fair utensil, as smooth and white 
As Chloe’a skin, almost as bright. 

Strephon, who heard the f^lng rill . 

As froni^a mossy cliff distil,^ 

Cried out, Ye gods! what sound is thisl^ 
Can Chloe, heavenly Chloe, — S- 1 
But when he smelt a noisome steam 
Which off attends that lukewarm stream 
(Salerno both together joins. 

As sov'reign medicines for the loins) ; 
And though contrived, we may suppose, * 
To slip his ears, yet struck hi^nose ; 

VOL. I. 


He found her, while the scent increased. 

As mortal as himself at least. 

But soon, will liko occasions j^ress’di 
lie boldly scit his hand in quest 
(Inspired wit| courage fiim his b 
To reach the pot on t’other side ; 

And as he till’d the reeking vase. 

Let fly a rouser in her face. 

The little Cupids hovering round, 

(As pictures prove,) with garlands'crownM, 
Abash’d^at what they saw and heard 
Flew off, nor ever more appear’d. 

Adieu to ravishing delights, 

High raptures, and romauti^ flights ; 

To goddesses so heavenly sweet, 

FiXplring shepherds at their feet ; 

To silver meads and shady bowers, 

Dress’d up with amaranthine flowers. 

How ^ reat a change ! how quickly made 1 
They learn to call a spade a spade. 

They soon from all constraint are freed 
Can see each other do their need. 

On box of cedar sits the wife, 

And makes it warm for dearest life ; 

And by the bea8tly»‘'vay of thinking. 

Find great society in stinking. 

Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chloe in the homcllqst strains ; 

And Chloc, more experienced grown, 

With interest pays him back his own. 

No maid at court is les» ashamed, ^ 
Howe’er for selling bargains famed; 

Than she to name her parts behind, 

Or when a-bed to let out wind. 

Fair Decency, celestial maid ! 

Descend from heaven to Beauty’s aid! 
iTfiough Beauty may beget desire, 

’Tis thou must fan the lover’s tire ; 

For Beauty, like supreme dominion, 

Isiticst supported by Opinion ; 

If Decency bring no supplies, 

Opinion falls and Beauty dies. 

To sec some radiant nymph appear 
In all her glittering^irthday gear. 

You think some goddess from the' sky, .. 
Descended, ready cut and dry : 

But ere you sell yourself to laughter, 
Consider well what may come after ; 

For fine ideas vanish fast, 

(While all the gross and filthy last. 

O Strephon, ere that fatal day 
When Chloe stole your heart away, 

Had you but through 'a cranny spied 
On house of ease your future bride, 

In all the postures of her fifoc, 

Which nature gives in such a case. 
Distortions, groanings, strainings, heavings, 
'Twere better you had lick’d her leavings 
Than from experience find too late 
Your goddess grown a filthy mate. 

Your fancy then had always dwelt 
On what you saw and whist you smelt ; 
Would still the same ideas g^*e ye. 

As when you tpied her on the privy • 

And, spite'^of Chloc’s charms divine, 

Your heart had been as whole as mine. 

Authorities, botfi old and recent, 

Dire^ that wqthen must be decent; 

And from the spouse eii9h blemish hide. 
More than from all the world Dcside. 

Unjustly all our nymphs complain 
Their empire holds so short a reign ; 

Is, after marriage, lost so soon, 

It hardly lasts the honeymoon 
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For if they keep not what they caught, 

It is entirely their owx%, fault. 

They take possession 6f the crown, 

And then throw all their weapons do 
Though, by the^olitician'i^cheme» 

Whoe'er arrives at power supreme, 

Those arts, by which at first they gain it, 

'They still must practise to maintain it. 

What various ways our females take 
To pass for wits before a rakei 
And in theefniitless search pursue 
Ail other methods but the true ! 

Some try to learn polite behaviour 
®y reading books against their Saviour ; 

Some call it witty to reflect 
On every natural defect; 

Some show they never want explaining 
To comprehend a double meaning. 

But sure a telltale out of school 
Is of all wits the greatest fool ; 

Whose rank imagination fills 
Her heart, and from her lips distils ; 

You'd think she utter'd from behind, 

Or at her mouth was breaking wind. 

Why is a handsome wife adoKd 
By every coxcomb but her lord 1 
From yonder puppet-man inquire, 

Who wisely hides his wood^nd wire ; 

Shows Sheba's queenrcompletely dress'd, 

And Solomon in royal vest : 

But view them li^t^r'd on thq, floor. 

Or strung on pegs behind the door ; 

Punch is f^xactly of a piece 

With Lorr^n'g duke, and prince of Greece. 

A prudent builder should forecast 
How long the stuff is like to last ; 

And carefully observe the ground. 

To build on some foundation sound. 

What house, when its materials crumble, 

Must not inevitably tumble t 
What edifice can long endure 
Raised on a basis unsecurc 1 
Rash mortals, ere you take a wife, . 

Contrive your pile to last for Ufa : 

Since beauty ,|icarce endures a day, 

And youth so swiftly glides away ; 

Why will you make yourself a bubble. 

To build on sand with hay and stubble 1 
On sense and wit your passion found. 

By decency cemented round ; 

Let prudence with good-nature strive 
To keep esteem and love alive. 

Then come old age whene'er it will, ^ 

Your friendship shall continue sUli ; 

And thus a mutual gentlh fire 
Shall never but with life expire. 

APOLLO ; 

OR, A PROBLEM SOLVED, 1731. 
voLLo, god of light and wit, ‘ 
ouLd verse inspire, but seldom writ ; 
Refined all metals^vith his looks, 

As well a^ chemists by their booju ; 

As handsome as* my lady's page ; 

Sweet five-and-twenty^was his age. 

His wig was made of sunny rays. 

He crown'd his youthful head with bays : 
Not all the court of Heaven coulU show * 
So nice and so c^plete a beau, c 

No heir upon his first appearance. 

With twenty thousand pounds a-year rents, 
E'er drove, before he sold his land, 

So fine a coi^ along the Strand ; 



The spokes, we are by Ovid told, 

Were silver, and the axle gold : 

I own 'twat but a coach-and-four, 

For J upiter allows no more. 

Yet, With his beauty, wealth, and parts, 
Enough'to win ten thousand hearts, 

No vulgar deity above 

Was so unfortunate ^n love. < " 

Threw weighty causes were assign'd 
That moved the nymphs to be unkind. 

* Nine Muses always^waiting round him. 

He left them virgins as he found them. 

His singing was another fault, , 

For he could reach to B in alt ; 

And by the sentimefits of Pliny, 

Such singers are like Nicolini. 

At last the point was fully cleared ; 

In short, Aig>llo had no heard. 

THE PLACli;OF Th¥ DAMNED. 1731. 
All folks who pretend to religion and grace 
Allow there's a Hell, but dispute of the place : 

But if Hell may by logical rulq^ be defined 
The place of the damn'd — I'll tell you my mind. 
Wherever the damn'd do chLefiy abound, 

Most certainly there is Hell to be found : 

Damn'd poets, damn’d critics, damn'd blockheads, 
damn'd knaves. 

Damn'd senators bribed, damn'd prostitute slaves ; 
Damn'd lawyers and judges, damn'd lords and damn'd 
squires ; 

Damn’d spies and informers, damn'd friends and 
damn'd liars ; , 

Damn'd villains, corrupted in every station ; 

Damn’d time-serving priests all over the nation ; 
And into the bargain I'll readily give you t 
Damn'd ignorant prelates, and counsellors privy. 
Then let us no longer by parsons be fiamm'd. 

For we know by these marks the place of the dadifTu 
And Hell to be sure is at Paris or Rome. 

How hiq>py for us thsjt it is not at home ! 

THE DAY OF JUDGMENT.* 

With sl whirl of though^ oppress'd, 

I sunk from reverie to rest. 

» A horrid vision seized my head, 

I saw the graves give up their dead ! 

Jove, arm'd with terrors, bursts the skies, 

And thunder roars aqd lightning flies ! 

Amazed, confused, its fate unknown, 

The world stands trembling at his throne ! 
While bach pale sindbr hung his head, 

Jove, nodding, shook the heavens, and said, 

** Offending race of human kind, 

By nature, reason, learning, blind ; 

•You who through frailty stepp'd aside, 

And you who never fell from pride ; 

You who in different sects were shamm’d, 

^ And come to see each other damn'd 
(So^ome folk told you, but they knew 
No more of Jove's designs than you) ; 

— The world’s mad business now is o'er, 

And I resent these pranks no more. 

^ — I to such blockheads set my wit 1 
I damn such fools ! — Go, go, you're bit" 


^ JUDAS. 1731. 

Written vhen the nullity of the IrlA bbhopi were niedl 
lating what Swift considerea as encroachments upon the lishte. 
of their clergy. ® 

•By the jupt vengeance of incensed skies. 

Poor bishop Judas late repeuting dies. 
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The Jews engaged him with a paltry bribe, 
Amounting hardly to a crown a^tribe ; 

Which though his conscience forced him to restore, 
(And parsons tell us, no man can do more,) 

Yet, through despair, of God and man accura’d. 

Me lost his bishopric, and hanged or burst. 

Tliose former ^es differ’d much from this ; 

Judas betray'd his master with a kies: ± 

But some have kiss’d the gospel fifty times, 

Whose perjury’s the least of all their Crimes ; ^ 

Some who can perjure through a two>inch board, 
Yet keep their bishoprics and ’scape the cord : 

Like hemp* which, by a skilful spinster drawn 
To slender threads, may semetimes pass for lawn. 

As ancient Judas by transgression fell, 

And burst asiuider ere .he went to hell ; 

So could we see a set of new Iscariots 

Come headlong tumbling from their mitred chariots ; 

Each modem Judas perish like the first, ^ 

Drop from the tree with all his bowels burst ; 

Who could forbear, that view’d each guilty face. 

To cry, *’ Lo ! Judas gone to his own place ; 

His habitation let all men forsake. 

And let his bishopric another take !” 


AN EPISTLE TO MR. GAY.*— 1731. 

How could you, Gay, disgrace the Muse’s train. 

To seivc a tasteless court twelve years in vaint^ 
Fain would I think our female friend^ sincere, 

Till Bob,** the poet’s foe, possess’d her ear. 

Did female virtue e’er so high ascend 
To lose an inch of favour for a friend t 

Say, had the court no better place to choose 
For thee, than make a dry-nurse of thy musel 
How ^eaply had thy liberty been sold, 

To squire a royal girl of two years old : 

In loading strings her infant steps to guide, * 

2-2 r.-'th her go-cart amble side by side ! 

But princely Douglas, and his glorious dame. 
Advanced thy fortune and preserved thy faij^e. 

Nt»r will your nobler gifts be^misapplied 
When o’er your patron’s treasure you preside : 

The world shall own his choice was wise and just, 
For sons of Phenbus never break their -just. 

Not love of beauty less the heart inflames 
Of guardian eunuchs to the sultan’s dames, 

Their passions not more impotent and cold. 

Than those of poets to the lust of gold. 

With psean’s purest fire iiis favourites glow. 

The dregs will serve to ripen ore below : 

His meanest work : for, kad he thought it fit 
That wealth should be the appanage of wit, 

The god of light could ne’er have been so blind 
To deal it to the worst of humankind. 

But let me now, for I can 4o it well, 

Your conduct in this new employ foretell., ” 

And first : to make my ob8er\-ation right, 

I place a statesman full before my sight, 

A bloated minister in all his gear, • 

With shameless visage and perfidious leer : 

Two rows of teeth arm eacli devouring jaw, 

And ostrich-like his all-digesting maw. 

My fancy drags this monster to my view, 

To show the world his chief reverse in you. & 

Of loud unmeaning sounds a rapid flood 
Rolls from his mouth in p!inteous streams of mud ; 
With these the court and sen^-house ke plies. 
Made up of noise, and impudence, and lies. 


however, proved to be a mistake), wrote this epistle to his triend. 
>• See the libel on Dr. Delany and lord Carteret. 

• 'Hie countees of Suffolk. < Sir Robert Walpole. 

* 'fhe duke of Queeneberry. 


Now let me show how Bob and you agree : 

You serve a jiDteut prince as .well as he. 

The ducal coters trusted to ydbr charge 
Your honest fare may fill, perhaps enlarge : 

His vassals emy, and thefowner blei^ ; 

They pay a trifle and enjoy the rest. 

Not so a nation’s revenues are paid ; 

The servant’s faults are on the master laid. 

The people with a sigh their taxes bring, 

And, cursing Bob, forget to bless the king. 

Next hearken, Gay, to what thy charge requires, 
With servants, tenants, and the ueighbcAiriug squires* 
Let all domestics feel your gentle sway ; 

Nor bribe, insult, nor flatter, nor betray. 

Let due reward to merit be allow’d ; 

Nor with your kindred half the palace crowd ; 

Nor Uiink yourself secure in doing wrong. 

By telling noses with a party strong. 

Be rif h ; but of your wealth make no parade ; 

At least, before your master’s debts are paid ; 

Nor in a palace, built with charge immense, 
Presume to treat him at his own expense. 

Each farmer in the neighbourhood can count 
To what your law^i perquisites amount. 

The tenants poor, the hardness of the times, 

Arc ill excuses for a servant’s crimes. 

With interest, and a premium paid beside, 
The^mastcr’s pressing w-vnts must be supplied ; 

With hasty zeal behold the steward come 
By his own credit to advance the sum ; 

Who, while th’ unrighteous mamigoii is his friend, 
May well conclude his power will never end. 

A faithful treasurer ! what could he do mgre 1 
He lends my lord what was my lor(l’% before. * 
The law so strictly guards the monarch's health, 
That no physician dares prescribe by stealth ; 

The council sit ; approve the doctors skill ; 

And give advice before he gives the pill. 

But the state empiric acts a safer part ; 

And, while he poisons, wins the royal heart. 

But how can I describe the ravenous breed 1 
Then let me now by negatives proceed. 

Suppose yoiir lord a trusty servant send 
On weighty busineflB to some neighbouring friend : 
Presume not. Gay, unless you serve a drone, 

To countermand his orders by your own. 

Should some imperious neighbour sink the boats, 
And drain the fish-ponds, while your master dotes ; 
Shall he upon the ducal rights intrench. 

Because he bribed you wiUi a brace of tench t 
Nor from your lord his bad condition hide. 

To feed his luxury, or sooth his pride. 

Nor at an uf^der rate his timber sell, 

And with an oath assure him all is well ; 

Or swear it rotten, and wilh humble airs 
Request it of him to complete your stairs ; 

Nor, when a mortgage lies on half his lands, 

Come with a purse of guineas in your hands. 

Have Peter Waters always in your mind ; 

That rogue, o4 genuine ministerial kind. 

Can half the peerage by his arts bewitch, • ^ 
Starve twenty lords to mike one scoundrel rich ; 
And, when he gravely has findone a score. 

Is humbly prky’d to ruin twenty mefte. 

A dext’ruus steward, when his tricks are ibund, 
Hush-money sen^s to ill the neighbours round ; 

His master, unsuspicious of his pranks, 

Pay% all the foBt and ^es the villain thanks. 

And should a friend attemp^to set him right, 

His fordship would impute it all to spite ; 

Would love his favourite better than before, 

And trust his honesty just so much more. 

Thus families, like reodms, with equal fate. 

Are sunk by premier ministers of state. 
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Some, when an heir succeeds, go boldly on, 

And, as they robb’d ^he father, rob thfc son. 

A knave, who deep embroils his lord’d affairs. 

Will soon grow necessary to his heirs/ 

His policy conrists in setting traps, f 
In tlnding ways and means, and stopping gaps ; 

He knows a thousand tricks whene’er he please, 

* Though not to cure, yet palliate each disease. 

In either case an equal chance is run ; 

For, keep or turn him out, my lord's undone. 

You want % hand to clear a filthy sink ; 

No cleanly *v^rkmaii can endure the stink. 

A strong dilemma in a desperate case ! 

Td act with infamy, or quit the place. 

A bungler thus, who scarce the nail can hit, 

With driving wrong will make the paimel split : 
Nor dares an abler workman undertake 
To drive a second, lest the whole should break. 

In every court the parallel will hold ; i 
And kings, like private folks, are bought and sold. 
The ruling rogue, who dreads to he cashier’d, 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear'd ; 

Confounds accounts, perplexes all affairs : 

For vengeance more embroils t^n skill repairs. 

So robbers, (and their ends are just the same,) 

To 'scape inquiries, leave the house in flame. 

I knew a brazen minister of state, [Walpole] ^ 
Who bore for twice ten yeaf- the public hate. 

In every mouth the qfiestion most in vogue 
Was, when will they turn out this odious rogue 1 
A juncture happen'd in his highest pride : 

While he went robbing on, old master died. 

We thought there now remain'd no room to doubt ; 
Hi8*work is done, the minister must out. 

The court invited more than one or two : 

Will you, sir Spencer 1 or will you, or you I 
But not a soul nis office durst accept ; 

The subtle knave had all the plunder swept : 

And, such was then the temper of the times, 

He owed his preservation to his crimes. 

The candidates observed his dirty paws ; 

Nor found it difficult to guess the cause : 

But, when they smelt such foul corruptibns round him, 
Away they fled, and left him as ttiey found him. 

TO A LADY 

WHO DBSIRBD THE AUTHOR TO WRITE SOME VERSES 
UPON HER IM THE HEROIC STYLE. 

After venting all my spite, 

Tell me, what have I to write 1 
Every error 1 could And 
Through the mazes of your mind 
Have my busy Muse Employ'd, 

Till the company was cloy’d. 

Are you positive and fretful, 

^ ‘ Heedless, ignorant, forgetful 1 

Those, and twenty follies more, 

1 have oficn told before. r 

Mi *-4* ^^lejirken what my lady says : 

Have ] nothing then te praise 1 

111 it fits you to he vfitty 

Where a fault should move your pily. 

If ycu think me too conceited, 

Or to passion quickly hei^ted ; 

If my wandering head be less * 

Set on reading than on dress ; 

If I always seem tci^g dulft'ye ; 

1 can solve the diffi— culty. 

You would teach me to be wise ; 

Truth and honour how to prize ; 

How to shine in conversation, 

And with credMf fill my station ; 


How to relish notions high ; 

How to live, and how to die. 

But it was decreed by Fate — 

Mr. Dean, you come too late. 

Well I know you can discern, 

I am now too old to learn : 

Follies, from my yquth instill'd, 

Have my soul entirely flU'd ; 

In my head and heart they centre, 

^ Nor will let your lessons enter. 

Bred a fondling &d an heiress ; 

Dress'd like any lady -mayoress ; 

Cocker'd by the servants round, 

Was too good to tou::h the ground ; 

Thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continued play-day — 

Balls, and masquerades, and shows, 

Visits, plays, and powder'd beaux. 

Thus you have my ease at large, 

And may now perform your charge. 

Those materials I have furnish'd, 

When by you refined and burnish'd, 

Must, that all the world may know ’em, 

Be reduced into a poem. 

But, I beg, suspend a while 
That same paltry, burlesque style ; 

Drop for once your constant rule, 

Turning all to ridicule ; 

Teaching others how to ape you ; 

Court, nor parliament can ’scape you ; 

Treat the public and your friends 
Both alike, while neither mends. 

Sing my praise in strain sublime : 

Treat me not with doggrel rhyme. 

’Tis but just you should produce, 

With eacli fault, each fault’s excuse ; 

Not to publish every trifle, 

And my few perfections stifle. 

With some gifts at least endow me, 

Whjph gny very fo^es allow me. 

Am”l spiteful, proud, unjust I 
Did I ever break my trust ! 

Which of all our modern dames 
Censures less, or less defahies 1 
In good manners am I faulty I 
Can you call me rude or haughty ? 

Did 1 e'er my mite withhold 
From the impotent and old t 
When did ever I omit 
Due regard for men of witt 
When h^ve I esteem c.xprcss’d 
For a coxcomb gaily dress’d 1 
Do I, like the female tribe, 

Think it wit to fleer and gibe I ^ 

Who with less dev^ing ends ' 

Kindlier entertains her friends ; 

With good words and countenance sprightly, 
Strives to treat them more politely I 
Th[nk not cards my chief diversion ; 

'Tis a wrong, unjust aspersion : 

Never knew 1 any good in 'em, 

But to dose my head like laudanum. 

We by play, as men by drinking, 
fJPass our nights, to drive out thinking. 

From my ailments give me leisure, 

I shall read and think with pleasure ; 
Converecition learQ to relish, 

And with books my mind embellish. 

Now, methinks, 1 hear you cry, 

«Mr. Dean, you must reply. 

Madam, I allow ’tis true : 

All these praises are your due. 

You, likb some acute philosopher, 

Every fault have drawn a gloss over ; 
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Placing in the strongest light 
All your virtues to my sight. 

Though you lead a blameless life, 

Are an humble prudent wife, 

Answer all domestic ends : 

What is this to us your friends 1 
Though your children by a nod 
Stand in awe without a rod ; 

Though, by your obliging sway, 
Ser\'ant8 love you and •bey ; 

Though you treat us with a smile. 

Clear your looks and smooth your style, 
Load our plates from every dish ; 

This is not the thing \ve wish. 

Colonel ***** may be your debtor ; 
We expect employment better. 

You must learn, if you would gain us. 
With good sense to entertain us. • 
Scholars, when good sense describing. 
Call it tasting and imbibing ; 

Metaphoric meat and drink 
Is to understand and think ; 

We may carve for others thus ; 

And let others carve for us ; 

To discourse, and to attend. 

Is, to help yourself and friend. 
Cemversation is but carving ; 

(•arve for all, yourself is starving ; 

Give no more to every guest 
'I'han he's able to digest ; 

Give him always of the prime. 

And but little at a time. 

Carve to all but just enough ; 

Let them neither starve nor stuff; 

ARd that you may liave your due,' 

Let your neighbours carve for you. 

This comparison will hold, 

Could it well in rhyme be told, 

II ow conversing, listening, thinking. 
Justly may resemble drinking ; 

For a friend a glass you fill, — 

What is this but to instil 1 
To conclude. this long essay; 

Pardon if I disobey ; 

Nor, against my natural vein. 

Treat you in heroic strain. 

T, as all the parish knows. 

Hardly can be grave in prose : 

Still to lash, and lashing smile, 

III befits a lofty style.^ 

From the planet of my birth 
I encounter vice with mirth. 

Wicked ministers of state 

I can easier acorn than hate ; 

And 1 find it answers rignt : 

Scorn torments them more than spite. ' 
All the vices of a court 
Do but serve to make me sport. 

Were I in some foreign realm, 

Which all vices overwhelm ; 

Should a monkey wear a crown, 

Must I tremble at his frown t 
Could I not, through all his ermine, 

'Spy the strutting chattering vermin ; 
Safely write a smart lavnpoon, 

To expose the brisk baboon 1 

When my Muse ofBciofts ventures 
On the nation's representers : 

Teaching by what golden rules 
Into knaves they turn their fools ; 

How the helm is ruled by Walpole, 

At whose oars, like slaves, they all pull ; 
Let the vessel split 6n shelves ; 

With the freight enrich themselves : 


Safe wiAin my little wherry, 

All theif madness makes ^e merry : 

Like th4 watermen of Thames, 

I row bjL and call them names^ 

Like th? e.ver-laughing sage, 

In a jest I spend my rage 
(Though it must be understood, 

I would hang them if I could) : 

If I can but fill my niche, 

I attempt no higher pitch ; 

Leave to d* Anvers and bis mate 
Maxims wise to rule the state. 

Pulteiicy deep, accomplish'd St. Johns, 

Scourge the villains with a vengeance ; 

Let me, though the smell be noisome, 

Strip their bums ; let Caleb* hoise ’em ; 

Th"n apply Alecto's whip 
Til! they wriggle, howl, and skip. 

Deuce is in you, Mr. Dean : 

What can all this passion mean t 
Mention courts ! you'll ne'er be quiet, 

On corruptions running riot. 

End as it befits »our station ; • 

Come to use atd application ; 

Nor with senates keep a fuss. 

I submit ; and answer thus : 

If the machinatiqps brewing. 

To complete the public rivn. 

Never once could have the power 
To affect me half hour ; 

Sooner would I write in buskins, 

Mournful elegies on Blueskins.** 

If 1 laugh at Whig and Tory, 

1 conclude, a fortiori t 

All your eloquence will scarce 

Drive me from my favourite farce. 

This I must insist on ; for, as 
It is well observed by Horace, 

Ridicule has greater power 
To reform the world than sour. 

Horses thus, let jockeys judge else. 

Switches better guide than cudgels. 

Bastings heavyi dry, obtuse, < 

Only dulness can produce ; 

While a little gentle jerking 
Sets the spirits all a- working. 

Thus, I find it by experiment, 

Scolding moves you less than merriment. 

I may storm and rage in vain ; 

It but stupifies your brain. 

But with raillery to nettle, 

Sets yoA* thoughts upon their mettle ; 

Gives imagination scope ; 

Never lets your mind^*lope ; 

Drives out brangling and contention. 

Brings in reason and invention. 

For your sake as well as mine, 

1 the lofty style decline. 

1 should ij^akc a figure scurvy. 

And your head turn topsy-turvy. 

I, who love to havg a fiing 
Both at senate-house aid king. 

That they might some better way tread 
To avoid the public hatred, ^ 

Thought no methc^ more commodious 
Than to shoi^ their vices odious ; 

^hich Ixhose to make appear. 

Not by anger but'By sneer. 

As my method of reforuflng 
Is by laughing, not by storming, 

■ Caleb d’Anven w.^ the name asBumed by Amhurst, the 
OBtensible writer of the Craftaman. 

The Runoufl thief who while on his trial at the Old Hailey 
stabbed Jonathan Wild. 
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For my friends have always thmjrtht 
Tenderness my ^eatest fault, ) J 

Would you have me change my swle 1 
On your fsy^lts no longer smile ; f 
But, to patch up all our quarrels. 

Quote you texts from Plutarch’s Morals ; 

Or from Solomon produce 
Maxims teaching Wisdom’s use t 
If I treat you like a crown’d head, 

You Ifkve cheap enough compounded ; 

Can yoUtput in higher claims 
Than the owners of 8t. James 1 
You are not so great a grievance 
As the hirelings of St. Stephen’s. 

You are of a lower class 
Than my friend sir Robert Brass. 

None of these have mercy found : 

1 have laugh’d and lash’d them round, f 
Have you seen a rocket Ay T 
You would swear it pierced the sky: 

It but reach’d the middle air, 

Bursting into pieces there ; 

Thousand sparkles falling /lown 
Light on many a coxcomb’ll crown. 

See what mirth the sport creates ! 

Singes hair, but breaks no pates. 

Thus should 1 attempL^o climb, 

Treat you in a style sublime, 

Such a rocket is my Muse : 

Should I lofi^v numbers (hoose, 

.Ere 1 reach’d Parnassus* top, 

T shoi'ld burst ; and bursting drop ; 

All my fii^ would fall in scraps, 

Give your head some gentle raps ; 

Only make it smart a while ; 

Then could 1 forbear to smile, 

When 1 found the tingling pain * 

Entering warm your frigid brain ; 

Make you able upon sight 
To decide of wrong and right ; 

Talk with sense whate’er you please on ; 

Learn to relish truth and reason*-? 

Thus we both shall gain 6ur prize ; 

I to laugh, and you grow wise. 

EPIGRAM 

ON THE BUSTS OF NEWTON, LOCKE, CLARKE, AND 
WOOLA8TON, IN RICHMOND HERMITAGE. 

173S. 

** Sic liti loBtantur docti.” 

With honour tlius by Carolina placed. 

Mow are these venerable bustoes graced ! 

O queen, with more \han regal title crown'd, 
For love of arts and piety reiiowii’d 1 
How do the friends of virtue joy to sec 
Her darling sons exalted thus by thee ! 

Nought to their fame can now be added more, 

Rev ered by her whom all mankind adore. 

AN016XER. 

Lewis the Mviftg learned fed, 

And raided the scientific head 
(^ur frugal queen, to save her meat, 

Exalts the heads thai'cannpt eat. 

A CONCLUSION DRAWN FBOM THE ABOT^E EPIGlJkMS, 
AND SENT JO THE DRAFIEk. 

Since Anna, whose bounty thy merits had fcd, 
Ere her own was laid low, had exalted thy head ; 
And since our mod queen to the wise is so just. 

To raise heads fo^ Buch as are humbled in dust ; 

I wonder, good mao, that you are not envaulted ; 
Prithee go, and bo dead, and be doubly exalted. 


DR. SWIFT’S ANSWER. 

Her majesty never shall be my exalter ; 

And yet she would raise me, 1 know, by a halter ! 

TO THE REVEREND DR. SWIFT, 

WITH A PRESENT OF A PAPER BOOK, TIN ELY BOUND, 
ON HIS BIRTHDAY, NOV. 30, 1732. 

By John earl of Orrery, 

To thee, dear Swift, Ifiese spotless leaves I send ; 
Small is the present, but sincere the friend. 

Think not so poor a book below thy cace ; 

Who knows the price that thou canst make it betir 1 
Though tawdry now, anti like Tyrilla’s face, 

The specious n^ont shines out with borrow’d grace 
Though pasteboards, glittering like a tinsell’d coat, 
A rasa tabula witliin denote : 

Yet, if a venal and corrupted age 

And modem vices should provoke thy rage ; 

If, warn’d once more by their impending fate, 

A sinking country and an injured state, 

Thy great assistance should again demand, 

And call forth reason to defend the land ; 

Then shall we view these sheets with glad surprise, 
Inspired with thought, and speaking to our eyes ; 
Edch vacant space shall then, enrich’d, dispense 
True force of eloquence and nervous sense ; 

Inform the judgment, animate the heart, 

And sacred rules of policy impart. 

The spangled covering, bright with splendid ore, 
Shall cheat the sight with empty show no more ; 

But lead us inward to those golden mines 
Where all thy soul in native lustre shines. 

So when the eye surveys some lovely fair, 

With bloom rf beauty graced, with shape and air ; 
How is the rapture heighten’d, when we find 
Her form excell'd by her celestial mind ! 

VERSES 

LEFT fFITH A SILVEEt' STANDISH ON THE DEAN OF 
ST. PATRICK’S DESK, ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 

By Dr. Dclany. 

Hither from Mexicb 1 came, 

To serve a proud lemian dame : 

Was long submitted to her will; 

At length she lost me at quadrille. 

Through various shapes I often pass'd. 

Still hoping to havi rest at last ; 

And still ambitious to obtain 
Admittance to the^patriot dean ; 

And sometimes got within his door, 

But soon turn’d out to serve the poor 
Not strolling idleness to aid. 

But honest industry decay’d. 

* At length an artist purchased me, 

And wrought me to the shape you see. 

This done, to Hermes I applied 
*^0 Hermes! gratify my pride ; 

Be it my fate to serve a sage, 

The greatest genius of his age ; 

That matchless pen let me supply, 

Whose living lines will never die !” 

V ' “I grant your suit,” the god replied, 

And here he left me to reside. 

'' VERSES 

OCCASIONED BY THE FOBEGOlNO PRESENTS. 

« A FAPEtl BOOK is sent by Boyle, 

Too neatly gilt for me to soil. , 

Delany sends m silver standish, 

Wh^n 1 no more a pen con brandish. 

• Minding to five hundred pounds lent by the dean, wifiiotit 
Intereet, to poor tradesmen. 



THE BEASTS* 

Let both around my tomb be placed, 

As trophies of a Muse deceased ; 

And let the friendly lines they writ, 

In praise of long departed wit, 

Be graved on either side in columns, 

More to my praise than all my volumes. 

To built with envy, spite, and rage, 

The Yandals of the present age. 


YERSES 

SENT TO THE DEAN WITU AN EAGLE-QUILL, 

On hearing df the present* by the earl of Orrery and Dr. DeUny . 

By Mrs. PUkington .• 

Shall then my kindred all my glory claim. 

And boldly rub me of eternal fame 1 
To ev’ry art my gen’rous aid I lend, 

To music, painting, poetry, a friend. 

'Tis I celestial harmony inspire, « 

When fix’d to strike the sweetly warbling wire,*» 

1 to the faithful canvass have consign’d 
Each bright idea of the painter’s mind ; 

Behold from Raphael's sky-dipp’d pencils rise 
Such heavenly scenes as charm the gazer’s eyes. 

O let me now aspire to higher praise ! 

Ambitious to transcribe your deathless lays: 

Nor thou, immortal bard, my aid refuse. 

Accept me as the servant of your Muse ; 

Then shall the world my wondrous worth declare. 
And all mankind your matchless pen revere. 

AN INYITATION. BY DR. DELANY, 

IN THE NAME OK DR. SWIFT. 

Mighty Thomas, c a solemn aeiiatus*^ 1 call, 

To consult for Sapphira f so come one and all ; 

Quit books and quit business, your cure and your care, 
For a long winding walk and a short bill of fare, * 
i’vc .nutton for you, sir; and as for the ladies, 

As friend Yirgil has it, I’ve aliud mer cedis ; 

For Letty,*" one filbert, whereon to regrlo, . 

And a peach fur pale ConstaficeSto make a full meal; 
And for your cruel part, ^ who take pleasure in blood, 
I have that of the grajpe, which is ten times as goo^' : 
Flow wit to her honour, fiow wine tc her health : 
High raised be her worth above titles or wealth. . 

THE BEASTS' CONFESSION TO THEPRIEST, 

Ou obticiving how most men mistake their own talents. 1732. 

PkUFACE. 

1 HAVE been long of opinion that there is not a more 
general and greater nnstake, or of worse conse- 
quences through the commerce of mankind, than 
the wrong judgments they are apt to entertain of 
their own talents. I knew a stuttering alderman in 
London, a great frequentei* of cofieehousesi who, 
when a fresh newspaper was brought in, constantly 
seized it first, and read it aloud to his brother-citi- 
zens, but in a manner as little intelligible to the 
standers-by as to himself. How many pi^denders to 
learning expose themselves by choosing to discourse 
on those very parts of science wherewith they are 
least acquainted ! It is the same case in every other 
qualification. By the multitude of those who deal 

* Sco a letter to Mr*. Pilkington. Jan. 1, 1732^3. 

^ Quill* of the harpsichord, 

• From their diminutive size, the de.nn used to call Mr. Pil- 
kington **Tum Thumb,” and hi* vAfu "hi* hi(% fair.” 

•t To correct Mr*. Barber’s poems ; which were published at 
London, in 4to. by subscription. 

« The name by which klni. Barber was distinguished by her 
friends. ^ 

f Mrs. Pilkington. 

B Mrs. Constaulia Grierson, a very learned yonng lady, 
k Mrs. Von Lewen (Mrs. Pilkington’* mothlr), who used to 
argue with Dr. Swift about his declamation against eating 
iilood. 
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in rhymes, fum half a sheet to twenty, which come 
out every mjiiute, there must be at least 500 poets 
in the city and suburbs of London ; half as many 
coffeehouse Orators, exclusive of the clergy ; 40,000 
politicians, 4nd 4500 profound sfholars ; not to 
mention the wits, the railers, tlie smart fellows, and 
critics ; all as illiterate and impudent as a suburb 
whore. What are we to think of the fine-dresseJ 
sparks, proud of their own personal deformities, 
which appear the more hideous by the contrast of 
wearing scarlet aud gold, with what Aney call tou- 
pees* on their heads, and all the frippery of a mo- 
dern beau to make a figure before women ; some oi 
them with hump-backs, others hardly five feet high, 
and every feature of their faces distorted 1 1 have 
seen many of these insipid pretenders entering into 
conversation with persons of learning, constantly 
making the grossest blunders in every sentence, 
withoai conveying one single idea fit for a rational 
creature to spend a thought on ; perpetually con- 
founding all chronology and geography, even of pre- 
sent times. I compute that London hath eleven 
native fools of the beau and puppy kind for one 
among us in Dub'in; besides two-thirds of ours 
transplanted thither, who are now naturalised ; 
whereby that overgrown capital exceeds ours in the 
articles of dunces by forty to one ; and what is more, 
to our further roortifi<ration, there is no one distin- 
guished fool of Irish birth or education who makes 
any noise in that &mou 8 metropolis, unless tho 
London prints be very partial defective ; whereas 
London is seldom without a dozen of ^cir own 
educating, who engross the vogue for MLlf a vyjptcr 
together, and are never heard of Inore, but give 
place to a new set. This has been the constont 
progress for at least thirty years past, only allowing 
for the change of breed and fashion. 

The poem is grounded upon the universal folly in 
mankind of mistaking their talents ; by which the 
author does a great honour to his own species, al- 
most equalling them with certain brutes, wherein, 
indeed, he is too partial, as he freely confesses ; and 
yet he has gone low as he wclj could, by specify- 
ing four animals — the wolf, the ass, the swine, and 
the ape — all equally mischievous, except the last, 
who outdoes them in the article of cunning ; so great 
is the pride of man ! 

When beasts could speak, (the learned say 
They still can do so every day,) 

It seems they had religion then, 

As mucl^as now we find in men. 

It happen’d when a plague broke out, 

(Which therefore mad^them more devout,) 

The king of brutes (to make it plain. 

Of quadrupeds I only mean) 

By proclamation gave command 
That every subject in the land 
Should to the priest confess their sins ; 

And thus the pious W olf begins : 

Good father, I must own with shame, 

That often I have becfi 40 Ij^me : 

I must copfess, on Friday last, ^ 

Wretch that I was! 1 broke my fast: 

But I defy the basest tongue * 

To prove I did my neighbour wrong ; 
r ever went to seek my food, 
y raping, theft, or^hirst of blood. 

•The Ass, approaching next, confess'd 
That in his heart he loved a jest : 

A wag he was, he needs must own, 

And could not let a dunce alone : 

* WiKB with long black tail*, at that time very much In 
fashion. 
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Bometimea hia friend he would not Aiare, 
And might perhaps *be too severe : • 

But yet the worst that could he said. 

He was a wit both born and bred ; i 
And if it be a sin and shame, ^ 
Nature alone must bear the blame : 

One fault he has, is sorry for't, 

His ears are half a foot too short. 

Which could he to the standanl bring, 
He'd shoev his face before the king : 

Then for voice, there's none disputes 
That he’s the nightingale of brutes. 

^ The Swine with contrite heart allow’d 
His shape and beauty made him proud : 
In diet was perhaps too nice, 

But gluttony was ne'er his vice : 

In every turn of life content. 

And meekly took what fortune sent : ( 

Inquire through all the parish round, 

A better neighbour ne'er was found ; 

His vigilance might some displease ; 

'Tis true, he hated sloth like peas. 

The mimic Ape began his chatter, 

How evil tongues his life bespltier ; 

Much of the censuring world complain'd, 
Who said his gravity was feign'd : 

Indeed, the strictness of hj^ morals 
Engaged him in a h^mdred quarrels : 

He saw, and he was griev'd to sce't, 

His zeal was sometimes indiscreet : 

He found his virtues too severe 
For our corrupted times to hear ; 

, Y^t such a le^vd licentious age 
Might well excuse a stoic’s rage. 

The Goat advanced with decent pace, 
And first excused his youthful face ; 
Forgiveness begg'd that he appear'd 
(’Twas Nature's fault) without a beard. 
'Tis true, he was not much inclined 
To fondness for the female kind : 

Not, as his enemies object. 

From chance or natural defect ; « 

Not by his frigid constitution, o 
But through a pious resolution ; 

For he had made a holy vow 
Of chastity, as monks do now ; 

Which he resolved to keep for ever hence, 
And strictly too, as doth his reverence.® 
Apply the tale, and you shall find. 

How just it suits with humankind. 

Some faults we own : but can you guess ? 
— Why, virtue's carried to excess, 
Wherewith our vanity endows us, 

Though neither foe nor fl-iend allows us. 
The Lawyer swears (you may rely on't) 
He never squeezed a needy client ; 

And this he makes his constant rule, 

*For which his brethren call him fool; 

His conscience always was so nice, , 

-He fa^'cLy gave the poor advice. 

By which he lost, he mayrafflrm, 

A hundred fees lastCaiuer term ; 

While others of* the learned robe, 
Would^break the patience of a Job. 

No pleader at the bar couldrfnatch 
His diligence and quick despatch f 
Ne’er kept a cause, he well may boast,, 
Above a term or two at mofii. ^ 

The cringing knave, ^ who seeks a place 
Without success, thus tells his case : 

Vrhy should he longer mince the matter 1 
He fail'd becausAe could not flatter ; 

* The piiart hii confessor 


Ho had not leojm'd to turn his coat. 

Nor for a piirty give his vote : 

His crime he quickly understood, 

Too zealous for the nation’s good ; 

He found the ministers resent it. 

Yet could not for his heart repent it. 

The Chaplain vows Vc cannot fa^n. 

Though it would raise him to the lawn t 
He pass'd his hours among his books; 

1!ou find it in his meagre looks : 

He might, if he were worldly wise. 

Preferment get, and spare his eyes ; • 

But owns ho had a stubborn spirit, 

That made him trust alone to merit ; 

Would rise by merit to promotion; 

Alas ! a mere chimeric notion. 

The Doctor, if you will believe him, 
Confc88*dr a sin (and God forgive him !) ; 

Call'd up at mit^ight, ran to save 
A blind old beggar from the grave : 

But see how Satan spreads his snares! 

He quite forgot to say his prajisrs. 

He cannot help it for his heart 
Sometimes to act the parson's part : 

Quotes from the Bible many a sentence, 

That moves his patients to repentance ; 

And, when his medicines do no good. 
Supports their minds with heavenly food : 

At which, however well intended. 

He hears the clergy are offended ; 

And grown so hold behind his back, 

To call him hypocrite and quAck. 

In his own church he keeps a seat ; 

Says grace before and after meat ; 

And calls, without affecting airs, '** 

^His household twice a-day to prayers. 

He shuns apothecaries' shops, 

And hates to cram the sick with slops : 

He scorns to make his art a trade, 

Nor bAbes my lady'Sffavourite maid. 

Old nurse-keepers would never hire 
To recommend him to the squire ; 

Which othe^, whom he will not name, 

Have often practised to their shame. 

* The Statesman tells you, -with a sneer. 

His fault is to be too sincere ; 

And, having no sinister ends, 

Is apt to disoblige his fri&uds. 

The nation's good, his master's glory, 

Without rc^rd to Whig qr Tory, 

Were all tne schemes he had in view, 

Yet he was seconded by few : 

Though some had spread a thousand liesj 
'Twas he defeated th^ excise. 

'Twas known, though he had borne aspersion, 
That standing troops were his aversion : 

His practice was, in every station, 

JTo serve the king and please the nation. 
Though ^lard to find in every case 
The fittest man to fill a place : 

His promises he ne'er forgot. 

But took memorials on the spot ; 

Hi|! enemies, for want of charity. 

Said he afiected popularity : 

'Tis true the people understood 
That all hq did was for their good ; 

Their kind afiection^he has tried ; 

No love is lost on either side. 

He came to court with fortune clear, 

Wbiich now he runs out every year ; 

Must, at the rate that he goes on. 

Inevitably be undone ; 

O ! if his majesty would please 
To give him but a writ of ease. 



THE PARSON'S CASE— A LOVE-SONG, &c. 


Would grant him licence to retire, 

As it has long been his desire. 

By fair accounts it would be found. 

He’s poorer by ten thousand pound. 

He owns, and hopes it is no sin. 

He ne’er was partial to his kin ; 

He thouglft it base for men in stations 
To crowd the court with their relations : 
His country was his dearest mother, 

And every virtuous ma» his brother ; 
Through modesty or awkward shame 
(For '^^lich ho owns himself to blame), 
He found the wisest man he could, 
Without respect to frieiids or blood ; 

Nor ever acts on private views 
When he has liberty to chouse. 

The Sharper swore he hated play, 
Except to pass an hour away : , 

And well he might; for, to hi9C06t, 

By want of skill he always lost ; 

He heard there was a club of cheats. 

Who had contrived a thousand feats ; 
Could change the stock, or cog a die, 
And thus deceive the sharpest eye : 

Nor wonder how his fortune sunk, 

His brothers fleece him when he’s drunk. 

1 own the moral not exact. 

Besides, the tale is false in fact ; 

And so absurd that could I raise up, 
From fields Elysian, fabling yEsop, 

1 would accuse him to his face 
For libelling the four-foot race. 

Creatures of e\ery kind but ours 
Well comprehend their natural powers, 
W’hile we, whom reason ought to ^way, 
Mistake our talents every day. 

The Ass was never known so stupid 
To act the part of Tray or Cupid ; 

Nor leaps upon his master'e lap 
There to be stroked and &d with pap, • 
As u'Esop would the world persuade ; 

He better understands his trade : 

Nor comes wheneVsr his lady whistles. 
But carries loads, and feeds on thistles. 
Our author’s meaning, 1 presume, is 
A creature hipei et implumis ; 

W''hercin the moralist design'd 
A compliment on humankind ; 

For here he owns that now and then 
Beasts may de^gencrate into men. 


THE PARSON'S CASE. 

That you, friend Mageus, like a stoic. 

Can wish to die in strains heroic, ' * 

No real fortitude implies : 

Yet all must own thy wish is wise. 

Thy curate’s place, thy fruitful wife, 

Thy busy, drudging scene of life, 

Thy insolent illiterate vicar. 

Thy want of all-consoling liquor. 

Thy threadbajee gown, thy cassock rent, 
Thy credit sunk, thy money spent, 

Thy week made up of fasting-days. 

Thy grate unconsc'ous of a blase. 

And to complete thy other cursgs, 

The quarterly demands of nurses, 

Are ills you wisely wish to leave. 

And fly for refuge to the grave : ^ 

And, O, what virtue you express, 

In wishing such afflictions less 1 

But now should Fortune shift the scene, 
And make thy curateship a dean ; 
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Or sapio rich benefice provide, 

To pKinper luxury and pride ; 

With labour small, and income great ; 

With chariot less for use than state ; 

Witliis welling scarf, and gl<fts} gown. 

And licence to reside in town ; 

To shine where ail the gay resort. 

At concerts, coffeehouse, or court ; 

And weekly persecute his grace 
With visits, or to beg a place ; ^ 

With underlings thy flock to teach. 

With no desire to pray or preach ; 

With haughty spouse iu vesture fine, 

With plenteous meals and generous wine** 
Would’st thou not wish, in so much ease. 

Thy years as numerous as thy daysl 


TFE HARDSHIP UPON THE LADIES. 
1733. 

Poor ladies ! though their business be to play, 

'Tis hard they must be busy night and day : 

Why should they wa*^t tlie privilege of men, 

Nor take some small diversions now and then 1 
Had women been \hc makers of our laws, 

(And why they were not 1 can see no cause,) . 

The men should slave at cards from mom to night ; 
And female pleasures be to read and write. 

A LOVE-SONG 
IN Tll£ MODERN TAST]^. 1733. 

I. 

Fluttering spread thy purple piulbns, 

Gentle Cupid, o'er my hearty ** ** 

1 a slave in tliy dominions ; 

Nature must give way to art. 

II. 

Mild Arcadians, ever blooming. 

Nightly nodding o'er your flocks, 

See my weary days consuming 
All beneath yon flowery rocks. 

. HI. 

Thus the Cyfk*ian goddess weeping 
Mourn'd Adonis, darling youth *, 

Him the boar, in silence creeping. 

Gored with unrelenting tooth. 

IV. 

Cynthia, tune harmonious numbers ; 

Fair Discretion, string the lyre ; 

Sooth my ever- waking slumbers : 

Bright Apollo, lend thy choir. 

V. 

Gloomy Pluto, king*of terrors, 

Arm’d in adamantine chains. 

Lead me to the crystal mirrors 
Watering soft Elysian plains 

VI. 

MournfiJl cypress, verdant willow. 

Gilding my Aurelia's brows, 

Morpheus, hoverinf o'er my pillow, 

Hca^me pay my d^ing vows. 

VII. 

Melancholy smoq(h Meander,, 

Swiftly phrling in a round, 

9 On thy margin lovers wander, 

WiUf thy flow'Jf chaplets crown'd. 

• Vllf. 

Thus when Philomela drooping 
Softly seeks her silent mate, 

See the bird of Juno stooping ; 

Melody resigns to fate. 
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THE ST0BM-^0£ ON 


THE STORM. 

MlNERV'A’S PETITION. 

Fai.la 8, a goddess chaste anU -wise, 

Descending lately from the skies, # 

To Neptune wont, and begg'd inform 
He’d give his orders for a storm ; 

A storm to drown that rascal Horte, 

And she would kindly thank him for’t : 

A wretch 1 whom English rogues, to spite her. 
Had latSlv honour'd with a mitre. 

The gou, who favour’d her request, 

Assured her he would do his best : 

^But Venus had been there before. 

Pleaded the bishop loved a whore. 

And had enlarged her empire w'ide ; 

He own’d no deity beside. 

At sea or land, if e’er you found him 
Without a mistress, hang or drown him.* 

Since Burnet’s death, the bishops* bench, 

Till Horte arrived, ne’er kept a wench ; 

If Horte must sink, she grieves to tell it. 

She’ll not have left one single ptelate : 

For, to say truth, she did iiitind him. 

Elect of Cyprus in coinmendam ; 

And since her birth the ocean gave her. 

She could not doubt her uncle’s favour. 

Then Proteus u^ed the same request. 

But lialf in earnesC half in jest ; 

Said he — “ Great sovereign of the main. 

To drown him^all attempt? are vain. 

Horte can assume more forms than I, 

A rake,' a bully, pimp, or spy ; 

Can creep, Or run, or fly, or swim ; 

All motions are alike to him : 

Turn him adrift, and you shall dud 
He knows to sail with every wind ; 

Or, tlirow him overboard, he’ll ride 
As well against as with the tide. 

But Pallas, you’ve applied too late ; 

For 'tis decreed by Jove and Fate, 

That Irelaud must he soon destroy’d, 

And who but Horte can be ejnploy’d 1 
You need not then have been so pert 
In sending Bdlton' to (3loufert. 

I found you did it, by your grinning ; 

Your business is to mind your spiuniiig. 

But how you came to interpose 
In making bishops, no one knows ; 

Or who regarded your report ; 

For never were you seen at court. 

And if you must have your petltiou,. 

There’s Berkeley ^ in the same condition ; 

Look, there he stand8,*iind ’tie but just, 

If one must drown, the otlicr must; 

But if you’ll leave us bishop Judas, 

We’ll give you Berkeley for Bermudas. 

Now, if ’twill gratify your spite. 

To put him in a plaguy fright, ^ 

Aithnpgh ’tis hardly worth the cost, 

Vou soon shall see hinrsoundly toss’d. 

You’ll find him sveam blaspheme, and damn 
(And every Fioment take a dram) • 

His ghastly visage with an air 
Of reprobation and despi^ir ; 

Or else some hiding-bole he seeks, 

For fear the rest should say he squeaks ; ^ 

Or as Fitspatrick^ did bsCbre, I 
Resolve to perish wHh his whore ; ^ 

■ T)r. Theophilus Bolton, afterwards archbishop of Cashell. 

^ Dr. George Berkeley, a senior fellow of Trinity college, 
Dublin. 

« Brigadier Fitzn^bkk waa drowned In one of the packet* 
boats tn the bsy of iHblui. in a great storm. 


Or else he raves, and roars, and swears. 
And but for shame would say his prayers. 
Or would you see his spirits sinki 
Rela.dng downwards in a atink 1 
If suclT a sight as this can please ye, 

Good Madam Pallas, pray be easy. 

To Neptune speak, dnd he’ll condlnt ; 
But he’ll come back the knave he went." 
The goddess, who conceived an hope 
'That Horte was destined to a rope. 
Believed it best to condescend 
To spare a foe, to save a friend ; • 

But fearing Berkeley might be scar’d. 

She left him virtue fb{‘ a guard. 

ODE ON SCIENCE.* 

O, HEAVENLY bom! in deepest dells 
If fairctft science ever dwells 
Beneath the* mossy cave ; 

Indulge the verdure of the woods, 

With azure beauty gild the floods, 

And flow’ry carpets lave. * 

For Melancholy ever reigns 
Delighted in the sylvan scenes 
With scientific Ught; 

While Dian, huntress of the vales. 

Seeks lulling sounds and fanning gales. 
Though wrapt from mortal sight. 

Yet, goddess, yet the way explore 
With magic rites and heathen lore 
Obstructed and depress’d*; 

Till wisdom give the sacred Nine, 
Untaught, not uninspired to shine. 

By reason’s power redress’d. 

When Solon and Lycurgus taught 
To moralise the human thought 
Of mud opinion's maze, 

To ^riug zeal they gave new laws, 

Thy charms, O Liberty ! the cause 
That blends congenial rays. 

Bid bright Astriea gild the* mom. 

Or bid a hundred suns be born, 

' To hecatomb the year ; 

Without thy aid, in vain the poles, 

In vain the zodiac system rolls, 

In vain the lunar sphere. 

Come, fairest princess of the throng. 
Bring sweet philosophy along, 

In metaphysic dreams ; 

While raptured bards no more behold 
A vernal age of purer gold 
In Heliconian streams. 

Drive Thraldom with malignant hand. 

To curse some other destined land, 

By Folly led astray : 

^ Icme<E)ear on azure wing ; 

Energic let her soar, and sing 
Thy universal sway. 

So when Amphion hade 't||^ lyre 
more majestic sound Mpire, 

Behold the madding throng, 

In wonder and oblivl''n drown’d, 

To sculf ture tum^ by magic sound 
And petrifying song. 

• This is written in the same stjle, and with the same 
HS hv* ** Love-Song in the Muderu Taste.*’ 



A YOUNG LADY'S COMPLAINT— ON POETRY 


A YOUNG LADY'S COMPLAINT 

FOR THE STAY OF THE DEAN IN ENGLAND. 
Written ou the same plan with the preceding, in order to ridi- 
cule the cummonplaces of poetry. 

Blow, ye zephyrs, (gentle gales ; 

Gen% fill the swelling sails. 

Neptune, with thy trident long, 

Trident three-fork'd, trident ebrong ; 

And ye Nereids fair and gay, 

Fairer than the rofe in May, 

Nereids living in deep caves. 

Gently wash’d with gentle waves ; 

Nereids, Neptune lull asleep 
Ruffling storms, and ruffled deep ; 

All around, in pompous state, 

On this richer Argo wait : 

Argo, bring my golden fleece, 

Argo, bring him to his Gyeece. * 

Will Cadciius longer stay t 
Come, Cadenus, come away ; 

Come with all the haste of love, 

Come unto thy turtle-dove. 

The ripen’d cherry on the tree 
Hangs, and only hangs for thee. 

Luscious peaches, mellow pears, 

Ceres, with her yellow ears, 

And the grape, both red and white, 

Grape inspiring just delight ; 

All arc ripe, and courting sue 
To be pluck'd and press'd by you. 

Pinks have lost their blooming red. 

Mourning hang their drooping head, 

Every flower languid seems, 

^ Wants the colour of thy beams, 

Beams of wondrous force anS power, 

Beams reviving every flower. • 

(’ome, Cadenus, bless once more, 

Bless again thy native shore, 

Bless again this drooping isle, ^ 

Make its weeping libauties smile, * 

Beauties that thine absence mourn. 

Beauties wishing thy retur.« : 

Come, CadcAus, come with histe, 

Come before the winter's blast ; 

Swifter than the lightning fly, 

Or I, like Vanessa, die. 


ON POETRY. 

A RHAPSODY. 1733. 


Phatss is the strongest satire, and the most uleasins. but 
requires great art ond Judgment to iDunage and conduct a 
irony. I once said, talking ou this subject with dean Swif 
that the IlhuiMudy was the best satiro ho had ever composw 
He assured mo ihat iiumediatclifaaer this poem waspublisiie 
he received a roeshuee of thanks from the whole FR 
?nppU<!<> wltH the word, 

irony is not a flgnrc i 
the German rhetoric. If Mr. Pope, when he calls lord Gol^ni 
a eownrd, had complimented a German colont. with tlie Sm 
appellation, my little ftieud I fear would have fared very ill 
— Dk. Kino’jj Anecdotes. ^ ‘ 


All human raice would fain be wits. 
And millions miss for one that hits. 
Young’s universal passion, pride, 
Was never known to spread so wide. 
Say, Britain, could yo« ever boalt 
Three poets in an age at mosti 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A sprig of bays in fifty years ; 

While every fool his claim alleges. 
As if it grew in common hedges* 
What reason can there ho assign'd 
For this perverseness in the mindt 


Brutedflnd out where their talents lie : 

A bear will not attempf to fly ; 

A founder’d horse will oft debate^ 

Before he trie's a five-barr’d ^te ; 

A dogny instinct turns asid^ 

Who sees the dltclt too deep and wide. 

But man we find the only creature 
Who, led by Folly, combats Nature ; 

Who, when she loudly cries, Forbear 
With obstinacy fixes there ; • 

And, where his genius least ini^nes. 
Absurdly bends his whole designs. 

Not empire to the rising sun 
By valour, conduct, fortune won ; 

Not highest wisdom in debates 
For framing laws to govern states ; 

Not skill in sciences profound 
S ) large to grasp the circle round ; 

Such heavenly influence require, 

As how to strike the Muse's lyre. 

Not beggar’s brat on bulk begot ; 

Not bastard of a pedlar Scot; 

Not boy^b'*ought up to cleaning shoes. 

The spawn Bridewell or the stews ; 

Not infants dropp’d, the spurious pledges 
Of gipsies llttei’d under hedges ; 

Are so disquahfifd by fate 
To rise in church, or la|ir, or state, 

As he whom PhoDbus in his iro 
Has blasted wi|b poetic tire. 

What hope of custom in the fair, 

While not a soul demands your ware T 
Where you have nothing to produce 
For private life, or public use f 
Court, city, country, want you not ; 

You cannot bribe, betray, or plot. 

For poets law makes no provision ; 

The wealthy have you in derision : 

Of state afliiirB you cannot siiiatter ; 

Arc awkward when you try to flatter ; 
Y'our portion, taking Britain round. 

Was just one annual hundred pound; 

Nov.’’ not soomneh as in remainder. 

Since Cibber brought in an attainder ; 

For ever fix’d by right divine 
(A monarch’s right) on Grub-street line. 

Poor starv’ling bard, how small thy gains 
How unproportion’d to thy pains ! 

And here a simile comes pat in : 

Though chickens take a month to fatten, 
The guests in less than half an hour 
Will%nore than half a score devour. 

So, after toiling twenty days 
To earn a stock offence and praise, 

Thy labours, grown tlie critic's prey. 

Are swallow’d o’er a dish of tea ; 

Gone to be never heard of more. 

Gone where the chickens went before. 

How sjiall a new attempter learn 
Of different spirits to discern, 

And how distinguish which is which. 

The poet’s vein, or acribbling itch 1 
Then*hear an old experience sinner. 
Instructing thus a young beginner. , 
Consult youiieif ; and if ^ou find 
A powerful impulse urge your mind. 
Impartial judge within your breast 
Wha^ subject ycM can manage best ; 
Whether your genius'^nost inclines 
To satire, praise, or humorous lines, 

To elegies in mournful tone. 

Or prologue sent from hand unknown. 
Then, rising with Aurora’s light. 

The Muse invok'd, sit down to write ; 
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ON POETRY. 


Blot out, correct, insert, refine, • 
Enlarge, diminishi interline ; 

Be mindtul, when inveutioif fails, 

To scratch ]^ur head and bite you| nails. 

Your poem finish’d, next your care 
la needful to transcribe it fair. 

In modern wit all printed trash is 

Set otf with numerous breaks and dashes. 

To statesmen would you give a wipe. 
You prftit it in Italic type. 

When letft;rs arc in vulgar shapes, 

’Tis ten to one the wit escapes : 

*^But, when in capitals express’d, 

Thti dullest reader smokes the jest : 

Or else perhaps he may invent 
A better than the poet meant ; 

As learned commentators view 
In Homer more than Homer knew. * 
Your poem in its modish dress, 
Correctly fitted for the press, 

Convey by penny-post to Lintot, 

But let no friend alive look into't. 

If Lintot thinks 'twill quit the cost, 

You need not fear your labofi.* lost : 

And how agreeably surprised 
Are you to see it advertised ; 

The hawker shows you one in print, 

As fresh as farthiivgs from the mint : 

The product of your toil and sweating; 

A bastard of y^ur own begetting. 

Be sure at WiH’s, the following day, 

Lie sni^, and hear what critics say ; 

^ And, if you find the general vogpio 
Pronounces you a stupid rogue, 

Damns all your thoughts as low and little, 
Sit still and swallow down your spittle ; 

Be silent as a politician. 

For talking may beget suspicion ; 

Or praise the judgment of the town, 

And help yourself to run it down. 

Give up your fond paternal pride, 

Nor argue on the weaker side : * 

For, poems read without a ndine 
We justly prai^o, or justly blame ; 

And critics have no partial views. 

Except they know whom they abuse : 

And since you ne'er provoke their spite, 
Depend upon’t their judgment’s right. 

But if you blab you are undone : 

Consider what a risk you run : 

You lose your credit all at once ; 

The town will mark you for a duned ; 

The vilest doggrel Grub-street sends 
Will pass for yours with foes and friends ; 
And you must bear the whole disgrace. 

Till some fresh blockhead takes your place. 

Your secret kept, your poem sunk. 

And sent in quires to line a trunk, 

If still you be disposed to rhyme, • 

GolS^/ your hand a second time. 

Again you fail : yet Safe’s the word ; 

Take courage, and attempt a third. 

But first witlf care employ your thoughts 
Whei e critics mark'd your former faults ; 
The trivial turns, the borfow'd yyit. 

The similes that nothing fit ; 

The cant which every fool repeats, . 

Town jests and coffi^ehoil^e conceitsf 
Descriptions tedious, flat, and dry. 

And introduced the I^ord knows why i 
Or where we find your fury set 
Against the harmless alphabet ; 

On A’s and B's yOur malice vent. 

While readei# wonder whom you meant : 


A public or a private robber, 

A statesman or a South- Sea jobber ; 

A prelate who no God believes ; 

A parliament or deh of thieves ; 

A pickpurse at the bar or bench, 

A duchess or a suhuiji} wench : ^ 

Or oft, when epithets you link 
In gaping lines to fill a chink ; 

^Like stepping-stones, to save a stride. 

In streets where kenfiels are too wide ; 
Or like a heel-piece, to support 
A cripple with one foot too short ; * 

Or like a bridge that ^ioins a marish 
To moorlands of a different parish. 

So have I seen ill-coupled hounds 
Drag different ways in miry grounds. 

So geographers, in Afric maps, 

With safvage pictures fill their gaps, 

And o’er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns. 

But, though you miss your third essay. 
You need not throw your peh away. 

Lay now aside all thoughts of fame, 

To spring more profitable game. 

From party merit seek support ; 

The vilest verse thrives best at court. 

A pamphlet in sir Bob’s defence 
Will never fail to bring in pence : 

Nor be concern’d about the sale, 

He pays his workmen on the nail. 

A prince, the moment he is crown'd. 
Inherits every virtue round,' 

As emblems of the sovereign power, 
liike other baubles in the Tower : 

Is generous, valiant, just, and wise, 

And BO continues till he dies : 

His humble senate this professes, 

In all their speeches, votes, addresses. 
But onc^ you fix him in a tomb. 

His Hrtues fade, hr« vices bloom ; 

And each perfection, wrong imputed. 

Is fully at his death coufuted. 

The loads of poems in his praise. 
Ascending, make one funeral blaze : 

As soon as you can hear his knell, 

This god on earth turns devil in hell ; 
And lo ! his ministers of state. 
Transform'd to imps, hii levee wait; 
Where in the scenes of endless woe 
They plyj;heir former ayts below ; 

And as they sail in Charon’s boa^ 
Contrive to bribe the judge’s vote ; 

To Cerberus they give a sop, 

His triple barking gnouth to stop ; 

Ojr, in the ivory gate of dreams. 

Project excise and South-Sea schemes ; 
Or hire their party pamphleteers 
To set Elysium by the ears. 

Then, poet, if you mean to thrive, 
Employ your muse on kings alive ; 

With prudence gathering up a cluster 
Of all the virtues you can muster, 

V^hich, form'd into a garland sweet. 

Lay humbly at your monarch’s feet : 
Who, as the odours reach his throne. 
Will smi^ and thixfic them all his own ; 
For law and gospel both determine 
All virtues lodge in royal ermine ; 

1 mean the oracles of both. 

Who shall depose it upon oath. 

Your garland, in the following reign, 
Change But the names, will do again. 

But, if you think this trade too base, 
(Which seldom is the dunce’s case) 
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Put on tlie critic’s browi and .sit 
At Wiirs, the puny judge of wit. 

A nod, a shrug, a scornful smile, 

With caution used, may serve a while. 
Proceed no further in your part 
Before you learn the terms of art ; 

For you jan never be too far gone 
111 all our modem critics’ jargon: 

Then talk with more authentic face 
Of unities in time and place : 

Get scraps of Horace rArom your friends. 

And have them at your lingers* ends ; 

Learn* Aristotle’s rules by rote, 

And at all hazards bo|^ly quote ; 

J udicious Rymer oft review. 

Wise Dennis, and profound Bossu, 

Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For these our critics much confide in ; 

Though merely writ at first for filling, 

To raise the volume’s price a^hilling. 

A forward critic often dupes us 
With sham quotations peri hupaoiu : 

And if we have not read Longinus, 

Will magisterially outshine us. 

Then, lest with Greek ho over-run ye, 
Procure the book for love or money, 
Translated from Boileau’s translation, 

And quote quotation on quotation. 

At Will’s you hear a poem read, 

Where Battus from the table-head. 

Reclining on his elbow-chair, 

Gives judgment with decisive air ; 

To whom the tiibe of circling wits 
As to an oracle submits. 

He gives directions to the town, 

’l\) cry it up or run it down ; • 

Like courtiers, when they send a note, 
Instructing members how to vote. 

He sets the stamp of bad and good, 

Though not a word be understcod. 

Your lesson learn’d, you’ll be secure 
To get the name of connoisseur : 

And, when your merits once are known. 
Procure disciples of your own. , , 

For poets (you can never want them). 

Spread through Augusta Trinobaiituin, 
Computing by their pecks of coals. 

Amount to just nine thousand souls : 

These o’er their proper districts govern, 

Of wit and humour judges sovereign. 

In every street a city bard 
Rules, like an alderman, his ward ; 

His undisputed rights extend 
Through all the lane, from end to end ; 

The neighbours round ^mire his shrewdness 
For songs of loyalty and lewdness ; 9 

Outdone by none in rhyming well, ' 
Although he never learu’d to spell. 

Two bordering wits contend for glory ; « 
And one is Whig, and one is Tory ; 

And this, for epics claims the bays, 

And that, for elegiac lays : 

Some famed for numbers soft and smooth. 

By lovers spoke in Punch’s booth ; 

And some os justly fame extols 
For lofty lines in Sm’thfifeld drolls. 

Bavius in Wapping gains renown,^ 

And Mffivius reigns o’er^entish town : 
Tigellius placed in Phoebus' car 
From Ludgate shines to Temple-bar ; 
Harmonious Cibber entertains 
The court with annual birthday strains ; 
Whence Gay was banish’d in disgrace ; 
Where Pope will never show his face ; 


f Where Young must torture his invention 
To fiatt 4 r knaves, or lose his pension. 

But these are not a thousandth part 
Of jobbers in tlje poet’s art. 

Attending each Ids proper station, 

And all In due subordination, ^ 

Through every &^ley to be found, 

In garrets high, or under ground ; 

And when they join their pericrunies, 

Out skips a book of miscellanies. 

Hobbes clearly proves that every cii^ature 
Lives in state of war by nature. ^ 

The greater for the smaller watc-h, 

But meddle seldom with their match. 

A whale of moderate size will draw 
A shoal of herrings down his maw ; 

A fox with geese his belly crams ; 

A wolf destroys thousand lambs ; 
l»u' search among the rhyming race, 

The brave are worried by the base. 

If on Parnassus’ top you sit, 

You rarely bite, arc always bit: 

Each poet of inferior size 
On you sliaP rail and criticize, 

And strive to ^eir you limb from limb ; 

While others do as much for him. 

The vermin only teaze and pinch 
Their foes superior by an inch. 

So, naturalists observe, a^ea 
Has smaller ficas that on him prey ; 

And these have ignaller still to bite ’em. 

And so proceed ad it^nitttmf 
Thus every poet, in his kind, 

Is bit by him that comes behinc^: 

Who, though too little to be seen, 

Can teaze, and gall, and give the spleen ; 

Call dunces, fools, and sons of whores, 

Lay Grub-street at each other’s doors ; 

Extol the Greek and Roman masters. 

And curse our modern poetasters ; 

Complain, as many an ancient bard did. 

How genius is no more rewarded ; 

How wrcgig a taste prevails among us ; 

How niuch o«r ancestors outsung us ; 

Can personate an awkward scorn 
For those who are not poets born ; 

And all their brother dunces lash, 

Who crowd the press with hourly trash. 

O Grub-street ! how do I bemoan thee. 
Whose graceless children scorn to own thee ! 
Their filial piety forgot, 

Deny their country, like a Scot ; 

Though, by their idiom and grimUee, 

They soon betray their native place ; 

Yet thou hast greatef cause to be 
Ashamed of them than the^of thee, 

Degenerate from their ancient brood 
Since first the court allow’d them food. ’ 
Remains a difficulty still, 

To purcl^ase fiime by writing ill. 

From Flecknoe down to Howard’s 
How few have reach’d the low sublime ! 

For when our high-bern Howard died, 
Blackiriore alone his place supplied : 

And lest a chasm should intervene, ^ 

When death had finish’d Blaokmore’s reign, 

The leaden ^rown devolved to thee, 
a Great poet of the hollow tree.* 

But alv! how unslfcure thy throne ! 

*A thousand bards thy flght disown : 

m 

• Lord Grimston was the author of this celebrated perfonn- 
.ince, of which he was afterwards so much ashamed as to buv 
up all the copit^. 
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They plot to turn, in factious zeal, 

Duncenia to a commonweal ; t 
And with rebellious arms pretend 
An equal privilege to descend. 

In bulk ^ere are not more degrees 
From elephants to mites in chees^ 

Than what a curious eye may trace 
In creatures of the rhyming race. 

From bad to worse and worse they fall ; 

But who can reach the worst of all 1 
For tlumgh in nature depth and height 
Are equa^y held infinite, 

In poetry the height we know ; 

^ *Tis only infinite below. 

For instance : when you rashly think, 

No rhymer can like Welsted* sink, 

His merits balanced, you shall find 
The laureatl* leaves him fa%behind. 

Concannen, more aspiring bard, ^ 

Soars downward deeper by a yard. 

Smart Jemmy Mpore e with vigour drops ; 

The rest pursuiB thick as hops : 

With heads to point the gulf they enter, 

Link’d perpendicular to the centre ; 

And as their he^ls elated riset* 

' Their heads attempt the nether skies. 

> O, what indignity and shame. 

To prostitute the Muses’^namc ! 

By flattering kingy, whom Heaven design’d 
The plagues and scourges of mankind ; 

Bred up in ignorance and,^lotli. 

And every vie'e that nurses both. 

Fair Britain, in thy monarch blcss’d, 

-- ^hose ('irt^es bear the strictest test ; 

Whom never faction could bespatter, 

Nor minister nor poet flatter ; 

What justice in rewarding merit! 

What magnanimity of spirit ! 

What lineaments divine we trace 
Through all his figure, mien, and face ! 

Though peace with olive hinds his hands, 
Confess'd the conquering hero stands. 

Hydaspes, Indus, and the Ganges,, 

Dread from his hand impending changes. 

From him the Tartar and Chinese, 

Short by the knees, entreat for peace. 

The consort of his throne and bed, 

A perfect goddess born and bred. 

Appointed sovereign judge to sit 
On learning, eloquence, and wit. 

Our eldest hope, divine lillus, 

(Late, very late, O may he rule us !) 

What early manhood has he shown ^ 

Before his downy beard ^vas grown ! 

Then think what wonfiers will be dono 
By going on a^e begun, 

An heir for Britain to secure 
As long as sun and moon endure. 

The remnant of the royal blood 
Comes pouring on me like a flood. 

Bri^^t goddess, in number five ; 

Duke William, sweete^ prince alive. 

Now sing the minister bf state. 

Who shineS' alone without a mat«.<- 
Ob^rve with what majestic port 
This Atlaa stands to prop the court : 

■ Mr. Welsted*s poerai were repriated In 1787, and contain 
spccimeoB of little worth. , 

In some editions, instead of laureat, vns maliciously 
inserted the name of Mr. Fielding ; for whose ingenious writ- 
ings the supposed author manifested a great esteem. — *' Little, ” 
says Dr. Warton. '*did Swift imafpue that Fielding would 
hereafter equal him in works of humour, and excel him in 
drawing and snpportlag characters, and in the artftil conduct 
and pliui of a comic epopee.** 

« James Moore Smi^ esq., aalhor of ** The Rival Modes." 


Intent the public debts to pay, 

Like prudent Fabius, by delay. 

Thou great vicegerent of the king, 

Thy praises every Muse shall sing! 

In all affairs thou sole director. 

Of wit and learning chief protector ; 

Though small the tipie thou hast to spare, 

The church is thy peculiar care. ^ 

Of pious prelates what a stock 
You choose to rule the sable flock ! 

^ You raise the honoub of the peerage, 

Proud to attend you at the steerage. 

You dignify the noble race, • 

Content yourself witl;i humbler place. 

Now learning, valour, virtue, sense, 

To titles give the sole pretence. 

St. George beheld thee with delight, 

Vouchsafe to be an azure knight, 

When an ihy breast and sides Herculean, 

He fix'd the star and string cerulean. 

Say, poet, in what other nation 
Shone ever such a constellation ! 

Attend, ye Popes, and Youngs, and Gays, 

And tune your harps, and strew your bays : 
Your panegyrics here provide ; 

You cannot err on flattery’s side. 

Above the stars exalt your style. 

You still are low ten thousand mile. 

On Lewis all his bards bestow'd 
Of incense many a thousand load ; 

But Europe mortified his pride. 

And swore the fawning rascals lied. 

Yet what the world refused >to Lewis, 

Applied to George, exactly true is: 

Exactly true ! invidious poet ! 

*Tis fifty thousand times below it. ' 

Translate me now some lines, if you can. 
From Virgil, Martial, Ovid, Lucan. 

They could all power in heaven divide, “ ' 

And do no wrong on either side ; 

The^ tekeh you how to split a hair. 

Give George and Jove an equal sharp. 

Yet why should we be laced so strait 1 
ril give jfiy monarch butter-weight : 

And reason good ; for many a year 
* Jove never intermeddled here : 

Nor, though his priests be duly paid. 

Did ever we desire his aid : 

We now can better do, without him, 
f Since Woolston gave us arms to rout him. 
Cistem desiderantur, 

ON THE DEATH OF DR. SWIFT.** 

WriltoD in November. 1731.** 

Occasioned by reading the following Maxim in 
Rochbtoucault: '^Pans I'adversit^ de nos rneiU 
leufs amis nous trouvons toujours quelque chose 
qui ne nous deplait pas.’* 

** la the adversity of our best friends we always find sometUing 
K. that does not displease us." 

As Rochefoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true ; 

They argue no corrupted mind 
In him ; the fault is in mankind. 

^rhis maxim more than all the rest 
Is thought too base 4br^uman breast : 

** In all distresses of our friends 
We first cunsult ouf -private ends ; 

While Nature, kindly bent to ease us, 

Points out some circumstance to please us.” 

■ The venes on his death, and the Rhapsody on Poetry, nre 
the best of Swift’s poeticdl productions, though they cannot be 
called true poetry.—* Dr. Wahton. 

^ These verslh have undergone, perhaps, a stranger revolu- 
tion than any other pact of the dean's writings. A manilestly 
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If this perhaps your patience movei 
I.ct reason and experience prove. 

We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equals raised above our sise. 

Who would not at a crowded show 
Stand high himself^ keep others lo^l 
I love my friend os well as you : 

But why should he obsts^uct my view 1 
Then let me have the higher post : 

Suppose it but an inch at most. 

If in a battle you should find 
One whom you love of all mankind 
Had sopie heroic action done, 

A champion kill’d, or trophy won ; 

Rather than thus be overtopp’d. 

Would you not wish his laurels cropp’d! 

Dear honest Ned is in the gout, 

Lies rack'd with pain, and you without : 

How patiently you hear him groan ! ^ 

How glad the case is not your own 1 
What poet would not grieve to see 
His brother write as well as hel 
But rather than t^ey should excel. 

Would wish his rivals all in hell t 
Her end when Emulation misses, 

She turns to Envy, stings and hisses ; 

The strongest friendship yields to pride, 

Unless the odds be on our side. 

Vain humankind! fantastic race! 

Thy various follies who can trace 1 
Self-love, ambition, emy, pride, 

Their empire in our hearts divide. 

Give others riches^, power, and station, 

’Tis all on me a usurpation. 

I have no title to aspire ; 

Yetj, when you sink, I seem the higher. 

In Pope I cannot read a line, 

But with a siglt 1 wish it mine ; * 

Wh?n he can in one couplet fix 
More sense than I can do ip six ; 

It gives me such a jealous fit, 

I cry, “ Pox take him aud^lds wit !*' ’ 

I grieve to be outdone by Gay 
In my own humorous biting way. 

Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 

Who dares to irony pretend, 

W'hich I was born to introduce, 

Refined it first, and show'd its use. 

St. John, as well as Pultency, knows 
Tliat 1 had some repute for prose ; 

And, till they drove me out of date, 

Could maul a minister^of state. 

If they have mortified my pride, 

And made me throw my pen aside ; 

If with such talents Heaven has bless’d 'em. 

Have 1 not reason to deteat 'em 1 
To all my foes, dear Fortune, send ‘ * 

Thy gifts ! but never to my friend : 

I tamely can endure the first ; 

But this with envy makes me burst. * 

spurious copy, containing 201 linos, under the tide of '* The 
Life and Character of Dr. Swift," ap|>eiired at fA>ndoo in Apiil 
173.V ; of which the dean compUinM heavily in a letter to Mr. 
FOpe, dated May 1st ; and notwithstanding Swift acknowledged 
in that letter he had written “ a poem of near 5U0 lines upon 
the same maxim of Rochefoucault. and was a long time uboiit 
it," many readers have supposed (not attending to the cireum' 
stance of there being two poems on the snldecO that the de.in 
disclaimed the on Atsoum DsaM. The genuine verses 
having been com milted to tlie care nf the celeWated author of 
*' Tlie Toast." an edition was printed in 1738-9, in which more 
than 100 lines were omitted. Dr. King assigned many judici- 
ous reasons (though some of them were merely tumiiorary and 
prudential) for the mulilations: bat they vfere so far bom 
B'itisfylau Dr Swift, fliai a complete edition was immediately 
prints by Faulkner, with the dean's express permission. 
The poem, as it now stands in this oollection.la agreeable to 
Mr. Faulkner's copy. 


Thus much may tem by way of proem ; 
Proceed therefore to our poem. 

The time is not remote vVben I 
Must by the course of nature die ; 

WThen 1 foresee, my special friends 
Will try til find their private entfl : 

And, though ’tis hjtrdly understood 
Which way my death can do them good. 

Yet thus, methlnks, I hear them speak ; 

See, how the dean begins to break * 

Poor gentleman, he droops apace ! 

You plainly find it in his face. 

That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he’s dead. 

Besides, his memory decays : 

He recollects not what he says ; 

He cannot call his friends to mind : 

Fer.^'^ts the place where last he dined ; 

Plks you with stories o’er and o'er ; 
lie told them fifty times before. 

How docs he fancy we can siti 
To hear his out-of-fashion witi 
But he takes up with youngCr folks, . ^ 

Who for his wino will bear his jokes. . 

Faith ! he mustmakc his stofies shorter' 

Or change his comrades once a quarter : 

In half the time be talks them round. 

There must another set be found. 

“ For poetry he’s 'past hij prime : 

He takes an hour to find a rhyme ; 

His fire is out, his ^it decay’d, 

His fancy sunk, hisMuse a jadt. 

I’d have him throw away his pen 
But there’s no talking to some men * 

And then their tenderness appears 
By adding largely to my years ; 

** He’s older than he would be reckon’d, 

And well remembers Charles the Second. 

He hardly drinks a pint of wine ; 

And that, I doubt, is no good sign. 

His stomach too begins to fail : 

Last year we thought him strong and hale ; 
But now he^s quite another thing : 

1 wish he may l^ld out till spring!” 

They hug themselves, and reason thus : 

It is not yet so bad with us !” 

In such a case they talk in tropes, 

And by their fears express their hojies. 

Some great misfortune to portend, 

No enemy can match a friend. 

With all the kindness they profess. 

The merit of a lucky guess 

(When dgily how-d’yes come of course, 

And servants answer, ** Worse and worse!”) 
Would please them better than to tell 
That, “ God be praised, the dean is well.” 
Then he who prophesied the best 
Approves his foresight to the rest : 

“ You know I always fear'd the worst. 

And often told you so at first.’* 

He’d rathe^choose that I should die 
Than his prediction prove a lie. 

Not onq foretells I shifllgecover ; 

But all agaee to give me over. • 

Yet, should some neighbour feel a pali^ 
Just in the parts whjre I complqjn. 

How many a message would hp send ! 

\piat hearty prayers that I should mend ! 
Inquire v^at regime^ I kept ; 

What gave me ease, and liow I slept 1 
And more lament when 1 was dead 
Than all the snivellcra round mv bed. 

My good companions, never fear ; 

For, though you may mistake a year, 
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Though your prognostics run too fast, 

They must be yerifled at lost. ( 

Behold the fatal day arrive ! 

“ How is the deant** — *• He’s just alive.** 

Now the departing prayer is read ; 

•* He hardly breathes." —“The dean^as dead.** 
Before the passing bell begun, 

The news through half the town is run. 

“ O ! may we all for death prepare ! 

What has he left! and who’s his helrt” 

“ I know no more than what the news is ; 

’Tis all beq^ieathed to public uses.** — 

“ To public uses ! there’s a whim ! 

"What had the public done for him t » 

Mere envy, avarice, and pride: 

He gave it all— but first he died. “ 

And had the dean, in all the nation, 

No worthy friend, no poor relation t 
So ready to do strangers good, ^ 

Forgetting his own flesh and blood !** 

Now Grub-street wits are all employ’d : 

With elegies the town is cloy’d : 

Some paragraph in every paper 
To cu|^e the dean or ble<)S the drapicr. 

The doctors, tender of their fame, 
ft Wisely on me lay all the blame : 

“We must confess his case was nice ; 

But he would never take advice. 

Had he been ruled, fur auf^nt appears, 

He might have liven these twenty years • 

For when wc open’d him we found 
That all his vitid parts wore sound.” 

From Dublin soon to London spread, 

* Jia told%t court “ the dean is dead.”* 

And lady Suffolk,** in the spleen, 

Runs laughing up to tell the queen. 

The queen, so gracious, mild, au<l good. 

Cries, “ Is he gone ! *tis time he should. 

He's dead, you say ; then let him rot : 
l*m glad the medals^ were forgot. 

I promised him, I own ; but wheni 
1 only was the princess then ; 

But now, as consort of the king. 

You know Uis quite another tiding.” 

Now Chartres, at sir Robert’s levee, 

Tells with a sneer the tidings heavy : 

“Why, if he died without his shoes,” 

Cries Bob,* “ I’m sorry for the news : 

O, were the wretch but living still, 

And in his place my good friend Will !*' 

Or had a mitre on his head, 

Provided BolingbrokcK were dead !** 

Now Curll** his shop from rubbish drains : 

Three genuine tomes of Swifts remains ! 

And then, to make them pass the glibber, 

Revised by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibber. * 

• 

* The dean aappoaed himself to die in Ireland, where ho was 
*101 n. 

>> Mrs. Howard, at one time a favourite with the dean. 

. * J'he medals were to be sent to the dean in four months ; but 

* ty'harillres, an infamous scoundrel, grown from a footboy to a 
prodiglu w foitune, liolh in England and Scotland. 

* Sir Hobert Walpole, rhi ‘I minister uf *>tau% treated the 
dean in 1726 with vreat distinction ; invited to dinner at 
Chel.ea, with the dean's friends chosen on nuiuobe ; appointed 
an hour 60 talk with him on Ireland, to wliicii kiiigaom and 
people tlie dean found him no gree* friend. 

'Mr. William Pulmuy, firom being sir Robert’s intimate 
friend, detesting his aoministration, opposed his measures, and 
joined with my lord Dolingbroke. ^ 

t Henry St. John, lord viscorfut BolingbroRo. secretary of 
state to queen Anne, of bleided memory. 1 . 

Curli hath been the most infamous bookseller of any age 
or country. * 

■ Three stupid verse-writers in London ; the last, to the sltame 
of ihe court and the disgrace to wit and leuniing. was made 
laureat. 


He*U treat me as he does my betters, 

Publish toy will/ my my Uttem ;* , ' • » . • 
Revive the fibelg bolrii^to die ; 

Which Pope must .bear as well as I* 

Here shift the scene, to represent 
How thdSe I love toy death lament. '' 

Poor Pope would gr[^ a ii^bnth, and Qay 
A week, ancLArbutbftot a day. « 

St. John himself will scarce fqrbear 
To bite his p^p and drop a tear. 

The rest will give a shrug, and ciw, 

• “ I’m soity — but we all? must die r* 

Indifference, pladjn Wisdom'*s gaise^ 

All fortitude of mind supplies ; 

For how cau stony bow,eis melt 
In those who never pity feltl 
When we are lash’d, they kiss the rod. 

Resigning to the will of Qod. 

The foels, my juniors by a year, 

Are tortuf d with suspense and fear ; 

Who wisely thought my age a screen, 

When death approach’d, to stand between : 

The screen removed, their hearts are trembling ; 
They mourn for me without dissembling. 

My female friends, whose tender hearts 
Have better learn’d to act their parts, 

Receive the news in doleful dumps : 

“ The dean is dead : (Pray, wliat is trumps 
Ihrn Lord have mercy on his soul! 

(Ladies, I'll venture for the vole.) 

Six deans, they say, must bear the pall : 

(I wish I knew what king to call.) 

Madam, your husband will attend 
The funeral of so good a frieihl. 

No, madam, ’tis a shocking sight ; 

And he’s engaged to-morrow night : 

My lady Club will take it ill 
If he should fail her at quadrille. 

He loved the dean — (I lead a heart), 

But dearest friends, they say, must part. ’ 

Ills time was come'', he ran ins race ; 

We hope he’s in a better place.” 

Why do we giicve that fiieiids should die t 
No loss more easy to supply. 

One year is^^ast ; a differenb scene ! 

No further mention of the dean ; 

Who now, alas ! no more is miss'd 
Than if he never did exist. 

Where's now this favourite of Apollo 1 
Departed : — and his works must follow ; 
f Must undergo tiie common fate ; 

His kind of wit is out of date. 

Some country squire to Liiitot goes. 

Inquires for “Swift in Yerse and Prose.” 

Says Lin tot, “ I have heard tlie name ; 

He died a year ago.** — *• The same.” 

He searches all the Ifhops in vain. 

“ Sir, you may find them in Duck-lane;** 

I sent them with a load of books, 

Last Monday, to the pastry-cook’s. 

To fancy they could live a year! 

1 find you’re but a stranger here. 

The dean was famous in liis time, 

And had a kind of knack at rhyme. 

His way of writing now is past ; 

'Trs town has got a better taste ; 

1 keep no antiquated f)tuif, 

But spick and span I have enough. 

Pray do fiut give irib leave to show ’em ; 

Here’s CoUoy Cibber’s birthday poem. 

■ Ciirll, noloTionsly infamous for publishing the lives, letters, 
and lost wills and testamentf of ihe nobility and miniHtem ot 
state, as well as of all the rogues who are hanged at Tyburn. 
Whera old hooka are sold. 
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This ode you neTcr'yet'haye 
By Stephen puck, upon the c^uee^' ' ' 

Then }iei:e's a letter finely penned'. . 

Against the Graftsma^n and his frie^ 

, It deturly shoi^s that all reflection 
' On miiiistletB 18 disaffection. 

Next, here's idr ^bert's VWictttion|h / 

' And Mr. Henley's last oration.^ 

The hawkers haTe hot ^t them yet: 

Your honour please te d set Y * • 

*' Here's Wolstoh's^ tracts, the.’twelfih edition; 
'Tisreadby every politician: * 

The 'coun^ members^ when^in town, 

To all their boroughs send them down ; » 

You never met a, thihg so smart ; 

The courtiers have them alt by heart : 

Those maids of honour Ivho can read 
Are taught to use them for their ereed., 

The reverend author's good intention 
Has been rewarded with a pension*^ 

He does an honour to his goWn, 

By bravely running pricstcrait down : 

He shows, as sure as God's in Gloucester, 

That Moses was a grand impostor ; 

That all his miracles were cheats, 

Perform'd as Jugglers do their feats • 

The church had never such a writer ; 

A shame he has not got a mitre !" 

Suppose me dead ! and then suppose 
A club assembled at the Hose ; 

Where, from discourse of this and that, 

I grow the subject of their chat. 

And while they toss my name about, 

With favour some and some without, 

One |uite indifferent in the cause , 

My character impartial draws ; 

** The dean, if we believe report, * 

Was A^wrer ill received at courL 
As for his works in verse and prose, 

1 OAvn myself no judge of those ; 

Nor can 1 tell what critics drought ’em : 

But this I know, all people bought 'em. 

As with a moral vie^ design'd 
To cure the vices of mankind : 

His vein, ironically grave, 

Exposed the fool and lash’d the knave. 

To steal a hint was never known. 

But what he writ was all his own. 

** lie never thought an honour done him 
Because a duke was proud to own him ; 

Would rather slip aside*and choose 
To talk with wits in dirty shoes ; 

Despised the fools witli stars and garters, 

So often seen caressing Chartres. 

He never courted men in sftition, 

Nor persons held in admiration ; * 

Of no man's greatness was afraid, 

Because he sought for no man’s aid. 

Though trusted long in great affairs, 

He gave himself no haughty airs : 

Without regarding private ends. 

Spent all his credit for his friends ; 

And only chose the wise and good ; 

No flatterers ; no allies in blood : 

But succour'd virtue in distress, 

And seldom fail’d of gooli sucQess ; 

• • 

■ Walpole had a ict of party ecrlbblerfl, who did nothing but 
write in his defence. 

^ Henley, a clergyman, who, wanting both merit and luck to 
get preferment, or even to keep his cnracy In the establuncd 
church, formetl a new conventicle, which he called an Oratory. 

« Wolston. a dergyman, who, for want of bf^, in several 
treatises, in the most blasphemous manner, attempted to turn 
our Saviour's miracles into ridicule. 

* Wolston is here confounded with Woolaston. 
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As numbeiip in their hearts must own, 

Who but for him had been ynknown.* 

** With princes kept a due decorum, 

, But never stood ifl awe before 'em. 

He follow'^ David's jessou just, • 

In princes never put thy trust : 

And would you make liim truly sour, 

Provoke him with a slave in power. 

The Irish senate if you named, 

With what impatience he declaim'd ' 

Fair Liberty was all his cry, 

For her he stood prepared to die ; ' 

For her he boldly stood alone ; 

For her he oft exposed his own. 

Two kingdoms^!* just os faction led. 

Had set a price upon his head ; 

But not a traitor could be found 
' To se)i him for six hundred pound. 

** H ad he but spared his tonguo and pen, 

He might have rose like other men ; 

But power was never in his thought, 

And wealth he valued not a groat : 

Ingratitude he often found, , 

And pitied those who meant the wounA: 

But kept the tenor of his mind, ' 

To merit well of humankind : 

Nor made a sacrifice of those 

Who still were true, lO please his foes. 

He labour'd many a fruitiest hour 
To reconcile his mends in power ; 

Saw mischief by a fAtion brewing, 

While they pursued each other’s ruin. 

But finding vain was all his care, • 

He left the court in mere despair.^ • 

** And oh ! how short are human schemes I 
Here ended all our golden dreams. 

What St. John’s skill in state affairs, 

What Ormond's valour, Oxford’s cares, 

To save their sinking country lent, 

Was all destroy'd by one event. 

Too soon that precious life was ended 
On which alone our weal depended.*^ 

When up a dan^rous faction starts,* 

With wratli andvengeance in their hearts ; 

By Boleimi league and covenant bound 
To ruin, slaughter, and confound ; 

To turn religion to a fable, 

And make the government a Babel ; 

Pervert the laws, disgrace the gown, 

Corrupt the senate, rob the crown ; 

To sacrifice Old England’s glory. 

And make her infamous in story : 

When suen a tempest shook the land, 

How could unguarded Yirtue stand 1 
With horror, grief, despair, the dean 
Beheld the dire destructive scene : 

His friends in exile or the Tower, , 

Himself ^ within the frown of power 
Pursued by base envenom’d pens 
Far to the Iftid of saints and fens ; 

• Dr. Delany, in the close qf his eighth letter. After having 
enumerated the friends with Wnom the dean lived in the great- 
est intimacy, vary handsomely applies thiumssage to himself. 

b In 1713 the queen was prevailed with, by an address from 
the house of lords in England, to publish a proelamation. 
promising 300/. to discover tie author of aparophlet called TAe 
m/te 5/nrtt qfthe IrhigB r” and in Iruand, In the year 1784, 
lordfartcret. at his first coming Into the government, was pre- 
vaile^n to issue a proclam^lon for promisiug the like reward 
at 300L to anyi^rson who wVbld discover the author of a iiam- 
phlet called *' ThtDramer^t Fuurtl^Letter'* 

• Queen Anne's ministry fell to varuuice ftom the first year 
after its commencement. 

< In the height of the quarrel between the ministers the queen 
died, Aug. 1, 1714. 

• On the queen’s demise the Whigs were restored to power. 

' Upon the queen's death the dean letumed to Dublin. 

2 U 
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A serrile race in folly nursed, I 
Who truckle most vhcn treated worst. 

«• By innocence and resolution. 

He bore continual persecutidh, 

While number to preferment rose ^ 

Whose merits were to be his foes ; 

When even his own familiar friends, 

Intent upon their private ends, 

Like renegadoes now he feels 
Against him lifting up their heels. 

The fiean did by his pen defeat 
An infamodb destructive cheat;* 

Taught fools their interest how to know. 

And gave them arms to ward the blow. 

Envy has own’d it was his doings 
To save that hapless land from ruin ; 

While^hey who at the steerage stood. 

And reap’d the profit, sought his blood. 

** To save them from their evil fate. 

In him was held a crime of state. 

A wicked monster on the bench, ^ 

Whose fury blood could never quench ; 

As vile and profligate a villain 
As modem Scroggs or old Tresilion f 
Who long all Justice had discarded, 

Nor fear'd he God, nor man regarded, 

Vow’d on the dean his rage to vent, 

And make him of his zeal Repent : 

But Heaven his iniibcence defends, 

The grateful people stand his friends ; 

Not strains of Ir.w, nor Judge’s frown, 

Nor topics brought to please the crown. 

Nor witless hired, nor Jury pick’d, 

^l^revail to bring him in convict. 

** In exile, ^ with a steady heart. 

He spent his life’s declining part. 

Where folly, pride, and faction sway, 

Remote from St. John, Pope, and Gay.* 

His friendships there, to few conflned. 

Were always of the middling kind; 

No fools of rank, a mongrel breed, 

Who fain would pass for lords indeed : 

Where titles give no right or p^wer; 

And peerage is a wither'd flower ; 

He would have held it a disgrace 
If such a wretch had known his face. 

■ Wood, a hardwaTo-mnn from England, had a patent for 
coining copper half^nco for Ireland, to tlie sum of 108,000/. 
which, in the consoquonce, must have left that kingdom wtth- 
out gold or silver. 

^ Whitshed was then chief*justice. 

■ Sir William Scroggs. chief-justice of the king’s bench in 
the reign of king Charies II., and sir Ro1)ert Iresilian, chief- 
justice of England in the time of Richard II. 

* In Ireland, which he had reason to call a place of exUe. 

• '* Alas, poor dean 1 ids only scope 
Was to be lield a misanthrope. 

This into gen’rol odium drew him. 

Which if he liked, much good may't do him. 
His^eal wae not to lash our crimes. 

But discontent against the times ; 

For had we made him timely offers 
. To raise his post or fill his coffers.' 

Perhaps he might have truckled down. 

Like lirettiren oihia gown. 

For party he wouliliecaKe nave bled 
I say no caore— because he’s dead.—* 

What writings has he left behind ? 

«'I hear, they’re of a different kind; 

A few in averse; but most in prgse— 

Some high-flown pamphlets, 1 suppose 

All scribbled in ine worst of times, ^ 

To palliate his friend (bcfbrd's crimes ; 

To praise queen Anne, nay more, iletend heri^ 

As never fisv’ring the pretender ; 

Or libels yet conceal’a from sight. 

Against the eontt to show his ij^te s 
Perhaps his travels, part the third ; 

A lie at ev’ry second word— > 

Offensive to a loyal ear 

But— noMkie ssnnon, you may swear.” 


On rural squirefc, that kingdom’s bane, 

He vented oft his wrath in vain ; 

«*«««•• squires to market brought, 

Who sell their souls and **e* for nought. 

The ♦♦•••♦go joyful back, 

The ••• the church their tenants rack, 

Go snacks with **p*#e* ^ 

And keep the peace to pick up fees; 

In every job to have a idiare, 

A gaol or turnpike to Mpair; 

And turn the tfix for public roads, 

Commodious to their own abodes. ^ 

** Perhaps I mfiy allow the dean 
Had too much satire ii& his vein, 

And seem’d determined not to starve it, 

Because no age could more deserve it. 

Yet malice never was his aim ; 

He lash’d the vice, but spared the name ; 

No individual qpuld re.8ent, 

Where thousands equidly were meant 
His satire points at no defect 
But what all mortals may con^t ; 

For he abhorrid that senseless tribe 
Who call it humour when they gibe ; 

He spared a hump or crooked nose, 

Whose owners set not up for beaux. 

True genuine dulness moved his pity, 

Unless it offer’d to be witty. 

Those who their ignorance confess'd 
He ne’er offended with a jest ; 

But laugh'd to hear an idiot quote 
A verse from Horace leam’d by rote.* 

He knew a hundred pleasing stories. 

With all the turns of Whigs and Tories ; 

Was cheerful to his dying day, 2 

And friends would let him have his way. 

He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools and mad ; 

And show’d by on^ satiric touch 
No nqtiov wanted it so much. 

That kingdom he had left his debtor, 

1 wish it soon may have a better.”^ 

VERSES il^ENT TO THk DEAN ON HIS 
BIRTH-DAY. 

WITH pine’s HORACE, FINELY BOUNX>. 

BY DE. J. SICAN.* 

(Hoiacs speaking). 

You’ve read, sir, in poetic strain, 

How Yarus and the Mantuan swain 
Have on ny birthday b^n invited, 

(But I was forced in verse to write it,) 

Upon a plain repast to dine, 

And taste my old Campanian wine , 

But I, who all punoiilios hate, 

Though long familiar with the great. 

Nor glory in my reputation, 

Am come without an invitation; 

^ And thiugh I’m used to right Falemian, 

I’ll deign for once to taste lemian ; 

But fearing that you might disppte, 

(Had I put on my common suit) 

My breeding and my politesse, 

, I Visit in my birthday dress; 

My coat of purest Turkey red, 

With gold embroidery richly spread ; 

* Yice. if it can be abash'd. 

Must be or ridiculed or lash'A 
If you resent it, vrho’s to blame ? 

. He neither know you nor your name. 

Should vice expe^ to 'scape rebuke. 

Because its owner is a duke ? 

* Aj^. since you dread no ftitther lashes, 
methlnks you may forgive his ashes. 

• This ingenious young geaueman was nnfivtunotely ola^ 
dered in Italy. 
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ON DR. SWIFT'S BIRTHDAY— EPIGRAHtS, &c. 


To which Tve sure as good prelcnsions 
As Irish lords who starve on pensions. 

What though proud ministers of state 
Did at your antechamber wait; 

What though your Oxfords and your St. Johns, 
Have at your levee paid attendance ; 

And Peterbirow and gre&tlDrmond, 

With many chiefs who now are dormant, 

Have laid aside the general's staff 

And public cares, with y^u to laugn ; • 

Yet 1 some friends as good can name. 

Nor less Jhe darling sons of fame ; 

For sure my, Pollio and Maecenas 
Were as good statesmen, ^Mr. Dean, as 
Either your Bolingbroke or Harley, 

Though they made Lewis beg a parley ; 

And as for Mordaunt, your loved hero, 

I’ll match him with my Drusus Nero. 

You’ll boast, perhaps, your favourite Pope, 

But Virgil is as good, 1 hope. 

1 o^vn indeed I can't get any 
To equal Hclsham tmd Delany ; 

Since Athens brought forth Socrates, 

A Grecian isle, Hippocrates ; 

Since Tully lived before my time, 

And Galen bless'd another clime. 

You'll plead, perhaps, at my request, 

To be admitted as a guest, 

“ Your hearing's bad!'* — But why such fears 1 
1 speak to eyes, and not to cars ; 

And for that reason wisely look 
The form you see me in — a book. 

Attack'd by slow devouring moths. 

By rage of baroarous Huns and Goths ; 

By Ikjntley’a notes, my deadliest foe#, 

By Creech’s rhymes, and Dunstcr's prose ; ^ 

1 found my boasted wit and fire 
111 thi.‘l..* rude hands almost expire ; 

Yet still they but in vain assail'd ; 

For, had their violence prevail’d, ’ • 

And in a blast destroy'd my frame. 

They would have partly miss’d their aim : 

Since all my spirit thy page 
Defies the Vandals of this age. 

'Tis yours to save these small remains 
From future pedant's muddy brains, 

And fix my long uncertain fhte, 

You best know how — “ which way?" — Tiiansl4TE* 

EPIGRAM BY MR. BOWYER, 

INTENDKO TO BE PLACED UNDER THE HEAD OF 
GULLIVER. 1733. 

“ Here learn from moral truth and wit refined, 
How vice and folly have debased mankind; 

Strong sense and humour arm in virtue's cause ; 
Thus her great votary vindicates her laws : 

While bold and free the glowing colours strike ; 
Blame not the picture, if the picture’s U^e." • 

ON PSYCHE.* 

At two afternoon for our Psyche inquire, 

Her tca-kettlc’s on, and her smock at the fire ; 

So loitering, so active ; so busy, so idle ; 

Which has she most need of, a spur or a bridle 1 
Thus a greyhound outruns ?he whole pack in a race. 
Yet would rather be hang'd thgn he'd l^ve a warm 
place. 

She gives you such plenty, it puts you in pain ; 

But ever with prudence takes care of the main. • 
To please you, she knows how to choose a nice bit. 
For her taste is almost as refined as her wit. 

• Mra. Sicao. a very ingealout lady, mother to the author of 
the poem at p. 65S. 


To oblige a good friend she will trace every market, 

It would do your heart good to see how she will 
cark it. 

Yet beware of her afts, for it plainly appears 
Slie saves half her victuals by fcedi]:% your ears. 

THE DEAN AND DUKE. 1734. 

James Brydoes and the dean bad long been friends ; 
James is beduked of course their friendship ends : 
But sure the dean deserves a sharp rebq^c, 

For knowing James to boast he kno\^ the duke. 

Yet, since just Heaven the duke's ambition mocks, 
Since all he got by fraud is lost by stocks, % 

His wings are clipp'd : he tries uo more in vain 
With hands of fiddlers to extend his train. 

Since he no more can build, and plant, and revel, 

The duke and dean seem near upon a lev eL 
O! werlsthou not a duke, my good duke Humphry, 
From hliliffs claws thou scarce could'st keep thy 
bum free. 

A duke to know a dean! go, smooth thy crown: 

Thy brother** (far tliy better) wore a gown. 

Well, but a duke th m art ; so pleased the king ; 

O! would his maj'^^ty but add a string! 

WRITTEN BY DR. SWIFT, 

ON ms OWN DEAFNESS, IN SEPTEMBER, 1734. 
Vertiginosus, inops, surdus, male gratus amicis ; 

Non campaua soiians, tonitru non ab Jove missuiu, 
Quod mage miraudunif saltern si cg^edere fas est. 

Non clatnosa meas mulier jam percutit aures. 

THE DEAN S COMPLAINT TlklNSLATRD 
AND ANSWERED. 

DOCTOR. 

Deaf, giddy, helpless, left alone. * 

ANSWER. 

Except the first, the fault’s your own. 

DOC. — To all my friends a burden grown, 

ANS. — Bccnqsc to few you will be shown. 

Give thei§ good wine and meat to stuff. 

You may have company enough. 

DOC. — ^No more I hear my church's bell 
Than if it rang out for my knell. 

ANS. — ^Then write and read, 'twill do as well. 

DOC. — ^At thunder now no more I start, 

Than at the rumbling of a cart. 

ANS. — ^Think then of thunder when you f— t. 

DOC. — Nay, what's incredible, alack! 

No more 1 hear a woman's clack. 

ANS. — A woman's dark, if I have skill, 

Sounds somewhat like a throwster’s mill ; 

But louder than a hell or thunder : ^ 

That does, I own, increase my wonder. 

EPIgIiAM by MR. BOWYER.. 

IN 8YLLABAM LONOAlg IN VOCE VERTIGINOSUS 
^ A. D. SWIFT C^HBEPTAM." 

MusARim antistes, Phmbi numorSsus alumnus, 

Vix omnes numeros Vertiginosus habets 
Intcntat charocapiti^ertigo ruinkm : 

Oh 1 servet ccrebro nata Minerva caput. 

Vertigo nlmium longa est, divina pocta ; 

Qent tilft Pierides, aoncj Apollo, brevem. 

■ James Drydges was created duke of Chiindos, April 30. 1719. 

The hon. Henry Dryilges, archdeacon of Roclicstcr. 

• These lines were found on his table when his servant 
brought up his dinner. Mrs. Ridgeway, his housekeeper, ro* 
quested a copy of them, and the dean immediately gave iior the 



eco VERSES FOR FRUIT-WOMEN— ON A SPANIEL-^c. 


THE DEAN'S MANNER OF LIVING. 

On rainy day8*tilone I dine 
Upon a chick and pint wine. 

On rainv days I dine alone, 

And picK my chicken to the bcnie ; 

But this my servants much enrages, 

No scraps remain to saye board-wages 
In weather fine I nothing spend, 

But often sponge upon a friend ; 

Yetr where he's not so rich as I, 

1 pay ^y club, and so good bye. 

TERSES MADE FOR FRUIT-WOMEN, Ac. 

APPLES. 

Come buy my fine wares. 

Plums, apples, and pears. 

A hundred a penny. 

In conscience too many : 

Come, will you haye any 1 
My children are seyen, 

I wish them in heaven ; 

My husband a sot. 

With his pipe and his ^ot; 

Not a farthing will gain 'them, 

And I must maintain them. 

j^SPARAGUS. 

Ripe 'sparagras, 

Fit for lad or Is'^s, 

To makS their water pass ; 

O, 'tis a pretty picking 
yith a tender chicken! 


ONIONS. 

Come, follow me hy the smell, 

Here are delicate onions to sell ; 

I promise to use you well. 

They make the blood wanner. 
You'll feed like a farmer ; 

For this is every cook’s opinion. 

No savoury dish withotit an onic«i ; 

But, lest your kissing should be spoil'd, 
Your onions must be thoroughly boil'd : 
Or else you may spare 
Your mistress a share, 

The secret will never be known ; 

She cannot discover 
The breath of her lover, 

But think it as sweet as her own. 

OYSTERS. '' 

Cmarminq oygtcrs I cry : 

My masters come buy : 

So plump and so fresh, 

So sweet is their fiesh, 

No Colchester oyster 
Is sweeter and moister : 

Your stomach they scttlei 
And rouse up your mettle : 
They’ll make you a dad 
Of a , lass or dl’lad ; 

And’ madam your wife 
i They'll please to the life ; 

Be she^barren, be ^e old> 

Be she slut, or be she scold, 

Eat my oysters, and lie near her. 
Sbe’U be fruitfu|^ n^er fear berf 


HERRINGS. 
Be not roaring, 
Leave off swearing. 
Buy jpiy herring 


Fre'sh from Malabidc,* 

Better never was tried. 

Come, eat them with pure fresh butter and mustard 
Their bellies are soft, and as white as a custard. 
Come, sixpence a-dozen, to get me some bread. 

Or, like my own herrings, I soon shall be dead. 

ORANGES. 

Comb, buy my fine oranges, sauce for your veal. 
And charming, when 8qi:eezed in a pot of brown ale 
Well roasted, with sugar and wine in a cup, 
They'll make a sweet bishop when gcntSefolks sup. 

ON ROVER, A LADY'S SPANIEL. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO A PAINTER.^ 

Happiest of the spaniel race, 

Paifiter, T^ith thy colours grace : ‘ 

Draw his forehead large and high. 

Draw his blue and humid eye ; 

Draw his neck so smooth and round, 

Little neck with ribbons ‘bound 1 
And the musdy swelling breast. 

Where the Loves and Graces rest ; 

And the spreading even back, 

Soft, and sleek, and glossy blsick ; 

And the tail that gently twines, 

Like the tendrils of the vines ; 

And the silky twisted hair, 

Shadowing thick the velvet ear; 

Velvet cars, which, hanging low, 

O'er the veiny temples flow. 

With a proper light and shade 
Let the winding hoop he laid ; ^ . 

And within that arching bower, 

(Secret circle, mystic power,) 

In a downy slumber place 
Happiest of tbje spaniel race; 

• Whi'c the soft respiring dame, 

Glowing with twe softest flame. 

On the ravish'd favourite pours 
Balmy dews, ambrosial showors. 

With thy utmost skill express 
Nature in her richest dress. 

Limpid rivers smoothly flowing, 

Orchards by those rivers blowing ; 

Curling woodbine, myrtle shade, 

And the gay enameU'd mead ; 

Where the linnets sit and sing, 

Littlf sportlings of ihe spring ; 

Where the breathing field and grove 
Soothe the heart and kindle love. 

Here for me, and for the Muse, 

Colours of resemblance choose. 

Make of lineaments divine, 

Daply female spaniels sliine, 

Pretty fondlings of the fair, 

C%‘)ntle damsels’ gentle care ; 

But to one alone impart 

• All the flattery of thy art. 

Crowd each feature, crowd each grace, 
Which complete the desperate face ; 
o Let the spotted wanton dame 
Feel a new resistless flame 1 
Let the happiest 'of his race 
Wizbthe fair his embrace. 

But in shade the rest conceal, 

Nor to sight their joys reveal, 

Lest the pencil and the Muse 
Loose desires and thoughts infuse. 

• Malahlde. near Dublin, famous for oysters. 

^ In ridicule of Pliillips’s poem on Miss Carteret. 
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EPiaiLiMS ON 

EPIGRAMS ON WINDOWS. 

Several of them written in 1726. 

ON A WINDOW AT AN INN. 

We fly from luxury and wealth 
To hardships, in pursuit of health ; 

From g merous wines, and costly faret 
And dozing in an easy chair ; 

Pursue the goddess Health in Tain, 

To find her in a coij^try scene, 

And everywhere her footsteps trace, 

An4 sec her marks in every faco ; 

And still her favourites we meet. 

Crowding the roads with naked feet. 

But, oh, so faintly we pursue, 

We ne'er can have her full in view. 


AT AN INN IN ENGLAND. 

The glass, by lovers* nonsense blurr*d, 

Dims and obscures our sight ; 

So, when our^passions Jjove has stirr’d. 

It darkens Reason’s light. 

ANOTHER, AT CHESTER. 

The church and Clergy here, no doubt. 

Are very near a>kin ; 

Both weather-beaten are without, 

And empty both within. 

ANOTHER, AT CHESTER. 

My landlord is civil. 

But dear as the d— 1 : 

Your pockets grow empty* 

Witli notliing to tempt ye ; 

The wine is so sour; 

’Twill give you a scour: 

The beer and the «le 
Are mingled with stale. 

The veal is such carrion, 

A dog would be weary on. 

All this I have felt, ^ 

For 1 live on a smelt. 

ANOTHER, AT CHESTER. 

The walls of this town 
Are full of renown. 

And strangers delight to walk round ’em : 

But as for the dwellers, 

Both buyers and sellers, 

For me, you may hang ’em or drown ’em. 

ANOTHER, AT HRLYHEAD.» 

O Neptune! Neptune! must I still 
Be here detain'd against my will 1 
Is this your justice, when I'm come 
Above two hundred miles from home ; 

O'er mountains steep, o'er dusty plains, 

Half choked with dust, half drown’d with rains. 
Only your godehip to implore 
To let me kiss your otlier shore 1 
A boon so small ! but I may weep, 

While you're, like Baal, fast asleep. 

ANOTHER, WRITTEN UPON A U^NDOW wfiSRE THERB 
WAS NO WRITING BERORB. 

Thanks to my stars, I once can see 
A window here from scribbling free ! * 

Here no conceited coxcombs pass, 

To scratch their paltry drabs on glass ; 

* Tliese verses ;ire signed J K ; but written, at it is 

presumed, in Dr. Swill’s hand. 


WINDOWS, &c. 

Nor party fool is calliM names, 

Or dealing crowns to George and James# 

ON SEEING sYERSES WRITTEN VVdk WINDOWS AT 
. INNS. 

The sage, who said he should be proud 
Of windows in his breast, 

Because he ne'er a thought allow’d 
That might not be confess’d ; • 

His window scrawl'd by every ^ake. 

His breast again would cover. 

And fairly bid the devil take 
The diamond and the lover. 

ANOTHER. 

By Satan taught, all conjurors know 
*four mistress in a glass to show. 

And you can do as much : 

In this the devil and you agree ; 

None e'er made verses worse than he. 

And thine, I swear, arc such. 

ANOTHER. 

That love is th. devil, I’ll prove when required ; 

Those rhymers abundantly show it : 

They swear that they all love are inspired. 
And the devil's a damnable poet. 

TO JANUS, ON NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 

1726 . • 

Two-faced Janus, god of TiAe ! 

Be my iPhccbiis while I rhyme ; 

To oblige your crony Swift, 

Bring our dame a new-year's gift f 
She has^got but half a face ; 

Janus, milce thou hast a brace, 

To my lady once be kind. 

Give her half thy face behind. 

God^of Time, if you be wise, 

Look not your future eyes ; 

What imports thy forward sight 
Well, if you could lose it quite. 

Can you take delight in viewing 

This poor isle's [Ireland] approaching ruin. 

When thy retrospection vast 

Sees the glorious ages past Y 

Happy nation, were wc blind. 

Or had only eyes behind ! 

Drown your morals, madam cries, 

I'll have none but forward eyes ; 

Prudes decay'd about may tack. 

Strain their necks with looking back. 

Give me time when coming on ; 

Who regards him when he's gone f 
By the dean though gravely told, 

New years help to make me old ; 

Yet I find a new-year’s lace 
Burnishes an old-year’s face. ^ 

Give me velvet aNd^quadrille, 

I'll hftve youth and beauty s (41 

A MOTTO FOR ftfR. JASON HASARD, 

WOOLLEN-DRAPER IN DUBLIN, WHOSE SION WAS TUB 
^ GOLDJ^ FLEECE. 

Jason, the valiant prince of Greece, 

From Colchis brought the Golden FlMce : 

We comb tlie wool, refine the stuff, 

For modern Jasons that^s enough. 

Oh! could we tame yon watchful dragon [England], 
Old Jason would have less to brag on. 
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TO A FRIEND— CURATE'S COMPLAINT— EPIGRAMS. &c. 


TO A FRIEND, * 

WHO HAD BEEN MOCH ABUSED IN DIFFERENT 

The greatest numarch may be stabb'd by night. 

And Fortune help the murderer in hisitlight; 

The vilest ru/Han may commit* a rape, 

'Yet safe from injured innocence escape ; 

And Calumny, by working under ground, 

Can, unrevenged, the gre^st merit wound. 

What's to be donel Shall wit and learning choose 
To live obscu Vf have no fame to lose 1 

By Censure frighted out of Honour's road. 

Not dare to use the gifts by Heaven bestow’d 1 
Or fearless enter in through "V irtuc's gate, 

And buy distinction at the dearest rate 1 

CATULLUS DE LESBIA. 

Lesbia m! dicit semper male ; nec tacct unq^am 
De me. Lesbia me, dispeream, nisi amat. 
uo signol quia sunt totidem mca : dcprecor illam 
ssidue ; verum, dispeream, nisi aino. 

Lesbia for ever on me rails. 

To talk of me she never fails. 

Now, hang me, but for all her art, 

I find that I have gain'd her heart. 

My proof is this : I plainly seo 
The case is Jusj; the same with me ; 

I curse her every hotir sincerely, 

Yet, hang me, but I lo^e her dearly. 

^'miATE'S COMPLAINT OF HARD DUTY. 
I march'd three miles through sddrehiug sand. 
With zeal in heart, and notes in hand ; 

I rode^l^r more to Great St. Mary, 

Using" four legs, when two were weary : 

To three fair virgins I did tie men* 

111 the cloflie bands of pleasing Hymen ; 

1 dipp'd two babes in holy water, 

And purified their mother after. 

Within an hour and eke a half, * 

I preach'd three congregations lieaf ; 

Where, thundering out, with lungs long-winded, 

1 chopp’d so fast, that few there minded. 

My emblem, tbo laborious sun. 

Saw all these mighty labours done 
Before one race of his was run. 

All this perform'd by Robert Hewit : 

What mortal else could e’er go through it! 

TO BETTY. 

THE GRISETTE. 1730. 

Queen of wit and beauty, Betty, 

N ever may the Muse forget ye. 

How thy face charms every shepherd, 

Spotted over like a leopard ! 

And thy freckled neck, display’d, 
lirvy breeds in every maid ; ‘ 

Like a fly-blown cake of tallow, 

Or on parchment inC turn'd yellow ; 

Or a tawKy speckled pippin, • 

^hrivell'd with a wmter*B keeping. 

And thp beauty thu£ despatch'd, 

Let me praise thy wit unmaV;h’d. 

Sets of phrases, cut and dry, 

Evermore thy tongue supply ; < 

And thy memorj is loaded 

With old scraps ft‘om plays exploded ; 

Stock'd with repartees and jokes, 

Suited to all Christian folks : 

Shreds of wit senseless rhyme-?. 

Blunder'd out a thousand times ; 


Nor wilt thou of gifts be sparing, 

Which can ne'er be worse for wearing. 
Picking wit among collegians. 

In the playhouse upper regions ; 

Where, in the eighteen-penny gallery, 

Irish nymphs leaiqi Irish raiUery. 

But thy merit is thy failing, * 

And thy raillery is railing. 

^ Thus with talents well endued 
To be scurrilous Rkid rude ; 

When you pertly raise your snout, 

Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flotrt ; 

This among Hibernian asses 
For sheer wit and humour passes. 

Thus indulgent Chloe, bit, 

Swears you have a world of wit. 

^ EPIGRAM. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

[A Frkncii gentleman dining witli some company on a fastday , 
called for some bsicon and eggs. The rest were very angry, and 
riiprovcd him for so heinous a sin ; whert-iipon he wrote the 
lolloi^g lines, which aie translated.] * 

Peut on croirc avec bon sens 
Qu’un lardon le mit en colere, 

Ou, que manger un hareng, 

C'est un secret, pour lui plaire t 
En sa gloire envelope, 

Songc-t-il blcn dc nos soup^s t 
Who can believe with common sense 
A bacon slice gives God olfence ; 

Or, how a herring has^a charm 
Almighty vengeance to disarm 1 
Wrapp’d up in majesty divine, 

Docs^hc regard on what we dine t ^ , 

' EPIGRAM. 1712. 

As Thomas was cudgell'd one day by his uyfe, 

Me t(mk to the streot^and fled for his life : 
Tom'Ptjj^reei dearest friends came by in the squabble. 
And saved him at once ftom the shrew and the rabble ; 
Then ventured to give him some sober advice— 

But Tom is a person of honour so nice, 

Too wise to take counsel, too proud to take warning, 
V'hat he sent to all three a challenge next morning. 
Three duels he fought, thrice ventured his life ; 
Went home and was cudgell'd again by his wife. 

JOAN CUDGELS NED. 1723. 

' Joan cudgels Ned, yet Ned’s a bully ; 

Will pud gels Bess, yet Will's a cully. 

Die Ned and Bess ; give W^ill to Joan, 

She dares not say her life's her own. 

Die Joan and Will; give Bess to Ned, 

And every day »hc combs his head. 

VERSES 

ON TWO CELEBRATED MODERN POETS. 

* BEiiaLD, those monarch oaks, that rise 
With lofty branches to the skies. 

Have large proportion’d roots that grow 
With equal longitude below : 

Two bards that now in fashion reign 
*Most aptly this device explain : 

If this to clouds and stars will venture, 

That creeps as far tt^reach the centre ; 

Or, mote to show the thing I mean. 

Have you not o’er a sawpit seen 
A skill'd mechanic, that has stood 
' High on a length of prostrate wood. 

Who hired a subterraneous friend 
To tak^ his iron by the end 1 
But which excell'd w^as never found, 

The man above or under ground. 



EFITAFHS, Ac. 


The moral is bo plain to hit, 

That, had I been the of wit, 

Then, in a sawpit and wet weather, 

Should Young and Philips drudge together. 

EPITAPH 

ON GENSfj^AL GOaGES,* AND LADT MEATH.^ 

Under this stone lies Dick and Dolly. 

Doll dying first, Dick grew melancholy ; ^ 

For Dick without Doll thought living a folly. 

Dick lost in Doll a wife tender and dear : 

But Dick lost by Doll twelve hundred a-year ; 

A loss that Dick thought ]|?o mortal could bear. 

Dick sigh’d for his Doll, and his mournful arms 
cross’d ; 

Thought much of his Doll and the jointure he lost ; 
The first vex’d him much, the other vex’d most. 
Thus loaded with grief, Dick sigh’d and he cried : 
To live without both full three days he tried ; 

But liked neither loss, and so quietly died. 

Dick left a pattern few will copy after : 

Then, reader, pray shed some tears of salt water ; 
For so sad a tale is no subject of laughter. 

Meath smiles for the jointure, though gotten so late 
The son laughs, that got the hard>gotten estate ; 
And Cuffe grins, for gettfng the Alicant plate. 

Here quiet they lie, in hopes to rise one day, 

Both solemnly put in this hole on a Sunday, 

And here rest — transit gloria mundi ! 

VERSES ON I KNOW NOT WHAT. 

My latest tribute here I send ; 

.,f With this let your colIectio:|| end. 

Thus I consign you down to fame 
A character to praise or blame : * 

' Aivd if the whole may pass for true, 
Contented rest, you have your due. 

Give future time the satisfaction ^ ^ 

To leave one handle for detraction. 


DR. SWIFT TO HIMSELF. 

ON Sf. CECILIA’S DAV4^ 

Grave dean of St. Patrick’s, how comes it to pasa/ 
That you, who know music no more than an ass, 
That you, who so lately were writing of drapiers. 
Should lend your cathedral to players and scrapers t 
To act such an opera oii'ce in a year, 

So offensive to every true protestant ear, 

With trumpets, and fiddles, and organ'', and singing. 
Will sure the pretender and popery bring in ; 

No protestant prelate, his lordship or grace, 

Durst there show his right or most reverend face : 
How would it pollute their srosiers and rochets. 

To listen to minims, and quavers, and crotchets I 
[The r est is wanting.] 

AN ANSWER TO A FRIEND’S QTTESTIOtf. 
The furniture that best doth please 
St. Patrick’s dean, good sir, are these : 

The knife and fork with which I eat; 

And next the pot that boils the meat ; 

The next to be preferr’d, I think, 

Is the glass in which I drink ; 

The shelves on which my books I keep, 

And the bed on whiok I sleep ^ 

An antique elbow-chair between, 

Big enough to hold the dean ; , 

And the stove that gives delight • 

In the cold bleak wintry night : 

• or Kilbrue, in the counW of Meath. 

»• Dorothy, dowager of Edward earl of fteatb. She was 
married to the general in 1716, and died April 10, 1728. Her 
hualnnd survived her bat two days. 


To tllese we a^ld a thing below, , 

More for use reserveiktiian show . 

These are wjiiat the deah do please ; 

All superfluous are but the^. 

^ :^IGRAM.» 

Behold a proof of Irish sense ; 

Here Irish wit is seen! 

When nothing’s left that’s worth defence. 

We build a magazine 1 • 

EPITAPH, 

INSCRIBED ON A MARBLB TABLET, IN BBRKEEBY 
CHURCH, GLOUGESTERSIllHB. 

IL S. E. 

Carolus Comes deBKRKELKv, Vicecomes Durklev, 

Baro Berkeley, de Berkeley Cost., Mowbray, Seqrave, 
.Et Bruce, & nobilissimo Ordine Balnel Eqiics, 

Vir -\d wnus quod spci^t et pruavoa usquequanuo nobllb, 
Et longo si quis alius proeerum stemmatu coitus ; 
Muniis ctiam tam illustri stirpi dignis iusignitus. 
Slquldem a Out.iklmo 111^ ad onlines fimleniti Bolgii 
Ablegatus ct Plenlpotentlarus Extraonlinarius 
Rebus, non Bript .laim tantum, sed totlua fere Euru|NB 
(Tunc temporis |nrieaertim ardtiis) per annos V. Incubult, 
Qtiam foltci dillgentia, fide quam interoeratfi. 

Ex illo diicas. Lector, quod, supentite patre. 

In magnatuB. ordlnem sulscisci meniorit. 
Futthsanctioribiwconsiliis ct Rcgi Ouliel. ct AMN^Reginm, 

E proregihus IIil)erniiB secundus, 

Comitatum civitatumque Glncest. ct Brist. Dominus Iiocumten. 
Surrim et Gloccst. Custi»s Rcfi., Urbis Olocest. magnus 
Senescallus, Arais sancti dc Briavell Castellanus, 
OuardiiGins Fore<«tae dp Dean. 

Deniquead Tiircarum primum, deinde lA Roman. Tmporatoiem 
Cum Legatus Extruordinarius desiguatiis esset, 

Quo miiniB hast ctiam omaret provinslas 
Obstitit adversa corporis valeteda 
Sed Tcstib odhuc, )irm quo sordcscimt cictera, 

Honos veins, stabilis, et vel morti cedcre nescius, 

Qudd veritAtem cvangelicum serld amplexus ; 

Erga Deum pius, erga pauperes munifleus, * 

Adversus omnes aequus et benevolus,' ’ 

In Christo jame placid oMormik 
Cum eodein olim regnatnrus unk. 

Natus viii’’ Aprili^uoxLix. dengSus ^ 
xziv<> Septem. acoccx, sstat. suss lxii. 


• . EPITAPH 

ON FREDERICK DUKE OF SCIIOMBERO.<’ 

Hie infra situm est corpus 
FREDERICI DUCTS DE SCHOMBERG 
ad BUDINDAM occisi, A.D. 1690. 

DEC ANUS et CAFITULCM maximoperc etiam 
atque etiam petierunt, 

Ut hjeredes Ducis monumentum 
In memoriam Parentis erigendum curarent : 

SecUpostquam per epistolas, per amicos, 
diu ac soepd orando nil profeedre ; 

Hunc demum lapddem ii)8L statuerunt. 

Saltern ut scias, hospes, 

Ubinam terrarum SCONBERGENSIS cineres 

delitescunt, ^ 

** Plus potuit fama virtutis apud alienos, * 
Quam sanguinis proximitas apud suos.” 

• A.D. 1731. ^ 

• The dean, in his Innacy, had aomo (ntorvals of sense ; at 
which time his guardians ot ^lysicians took him out for the 
air. On one gt those days, when they c|hie to the park. Swift 
remarked a new building, which he had never seen, and askeil 
what it WHS designed for ? To which Dr. Kingsbugy answered, 
** That, Mr. Dean, is thejnMaxine for agns and powder for tho 
security of tho cltjff”— '* On loh 1” says tho dean, pulling out 
his pocket-book ; let me take an item of that. This is worth 
remarking * My tablets,' as Hamlet says, * my tablete — mo- 
mory, put desvn uiat 1 ' 'Which produced the above lines, said 
to US ine last he ever wrote. • 

^ The duke was unhappily killed in crossing the riverBoyne. 
July 1, 1690, and was buried in St. Patrick’s cathedral ; where 
the dean and chapter erected a small monument to his honour. 

I at their own expense. 

! * The words that Dr. Swift first concluded the epitaph with 

were *' Saltern at sciat viator indignabundus, quail in oelluld 
. tantl ductoris cineres delitescunt.” 



AN APOLOGY TO LADY CABTERET. 


AN APOLOGY ,TO LADY CArVeBET. 

*. 

,A LADY, wi«e as Wjell 41 /air,^ 

Whose conscience always was her care, 
Thoughtful uflhh a poiQt of inohient,iL 
Would have the text as wcll^as comment; 

So hearing of fi grave divine. 

She sent to bid him come and dine. 

But you must know he was not quite 
So grave u tp he unpolite : 

Thought human learning would not lessen 
The dignity of his profession; 

And if you’d heard th^ man discourse. 

Or preach, you’d like him scarce the worse. 

He long had bid the court farewell, 

Retreating silent to his cell 
Suspected for the love he bore 
To one who sway’d some time before ; < 

Which made it more surprising how t 
He should be sent for thither now. 

The message told, he gapes and stares. 

And scarce believes his eyes\>r ea^s : 

Could not conceive what it should mean. 

And fain would hear it told again. 

But then the squire so trim and bice, 

’Twere rude to make him tell it twice ; 

So bow’d, was thankful for the honour, 

And would not fail to wait hpon her. 

His beaver bruBh’d,^is shoes and gowu. 

Away he trudges into town ^ 

Passes the loweif castle yard, 

And now advancing to the guard, 

« tremKies at the thoughts of state, 

For, consciouk of his sheepish gait; 

His spirits of a sudden fail’d him ; 

He stopp’d, and could not tell what ail’d him. 

What was the message I received 1 
Why certainly the captain raved ! 

To dine with her ! and come at three ! 
Impossible ! it can’t be me. 

Or maybe I mistook the word ; 

My lady — ^it must be my lord. 

My lord's abroad ; my lady tqo : 

What must the unhappy doctor do t 
“ Is captain Gracherode here, pray T* — *• No.” 

Nay, then 'tis time for me to go.” 

Am I awake, or do 1 dream I 
I’m sure he call’d me by my name ; 

Named me as plain as he could speak, 

And yet there must he some mistake. 

Why, what a Jest should I have been. 

Had now my lady been within ! , 

What could I’ve said) I’m mighty glad 
She went abroad — she’d l.hought me mad. 

The hour of dining now is past : 

Well, then, I’ll e’en go home and fast: 

And since I ’scaped being made a scoff, 

' 1 think I’m very fairly off. 

My lady, now returning home, 

Calls, ** Cracherode, is the doctor couie 1” 

He ha(f not heard of him — **Pray see, 

'Tis now a quarter aftc]|f^ three.” 

The cap^Sain wqjiks about, and searcher 
Through all (he rppms, and courts, and arches ; 
Bxamikkes all the servants round, 

In vain — ^no doctor’s to be foun^^ 

My lady could not choose but wonder ; ^ 

Captain, 1 fear you've nyide some blunder ; 
But pray to-morrow go at ten ; 

1*11 try his manners once again : 

If rudeness th* effect of knowledge. 

My son shall never seo a college.” 

The captain was a man of reading, 

And much good seaM6 aa well as breeding, 


Who, loth to blame or to incense. 

Said little in his ovm defence. 

Next, day another message brought ; 

The doctor, fHghten’d at his fault, 

Is dress’d, and stealing through the crowd. 
Now pale as death, then blush'd and bow’d, 
Panting and fhltering^humm’d anil ha'd, 
Her ladyship was gone abroad ; 

The captain too — ^he did not know 
Whether he ought to 8^gy or go 
Begg’d she’d forgive him. In conclusion. 
My lady, pitying his confusion, « 

Call’d her good nature to relieve hiin ; 

Told him she thought she might believe him 
And would not only grant his suit, 

But visit him and eat some fruit. 

Provided at a proper time 
He told t]ie real truth in rhyme ; 

’Twas to no purpose to oppose. 

She’d hear of no excuse in prose. 

The doctor stood not to debate, 

Qlad to compound at any rate ; 

So bowing seemingly complied. 

Though if he durst he had denied. 

But first resolved to show his taste 
Was too refined to give a feast, 

He’d treat with nothing that was rare 
But winding walks and purer air ; 

Would entertain without expense. 

Or pride or vain magnificence ; 

For well he knew to such a guest 
The plainest meals must be the best. 

To stomachs clogg’d with costly fare 
Simplicity alone is rare ; 

While high, ;ind nice, and curious meats t' 
Are really but vulgar treats. 

’instead of spoils of Persian looms, 

The costly boast of regal rooms, « ■ 

Thought it more courtly and discreet 
To shi^ter^oses at her feet ; 

Roses of richest die, that shone 
With native lustre, like her own ; 

Beauty that needs no aid of ^rt 
Through evftry sense to reach the heart. 

« The gracious dame, though well she knew 
All this was much beneath her due, 

Liked everything— at least thought fit 
To praise it par maniere d* acquit. 

^ Yet she, though seeming pleased, can’t bear 
The srorching sun or chilling air ; 

Disturb’d alike at both eiftreines. 

Whether he showa or hides his beams : 
I'hough seeming pleased at all she sees. 
Starts at the ruffling of the trees. 

And scarce can speak* for want of breath. 

In half a walk fatigued to death. 

The doctor takes his bint from hence, 

T’ apologize his late offence : 

Madam, the mighty power of use 
Now strangely pleads in my excuse ; 

If you unused have scarcely strength 
To gain this walk’s untoward length ; 

If, frighten’d at a scene so rude, 

Through long disuse of solitude ; 

If, long confined to fires and screens. 

You dread the waving of these greens ; 

If you, whe long hai 3 brekthed the fumes 
Of city fogs and crowded rooms, 

Do now solicitously shun 
The cooler air and dazzling sun ; 

If his majestic eye you flee. 

Learn hence t’ excuse and pity me. 

Consider wliat it is to bear 

The powder’d courtier’s witty sneer ; 
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THE BIRTH OF 

To see th* important men of dress 
Scoffing my college awkwardness ; 

To be the strutting cornet's sport. 

To run the gauntlet of the court, 

Winning my way by slow approaches 
Through crowds of coxcombs andof coaches, 

From the fiAt fierce cockaded sentry, 

Quite through the tribe of waiting gentry ; 

To pass so many crowded stages, ^ 

And stand the staring dt your pages ; 

And after all, to crown my spleen, 

Be told—* You are not to be seen 
Or, if you are, be forced to bear 
The awe of your mwestic air. 

And can 1 then be miilty found 
In dreading this vexatious round 1 
Can it be strange if 1 eschew 
A scene so glorious and so new 1 
Or is he criminal that flies * 

The living lustre of your eyesT' 

THE BIKTH OF MANLY VIRTUE. 

INSCRIBED TO LORD CARTERET. 1724. 

Gmtior et pulcluro veniena in corpora Virtus. — Viito. 
Once on a time a righteous sage. 

Grieved with the vices of the age, 

Applied to Jove with fervent prayer — 

“ O, Jove, if Virtue be so fair 
As it was deem'd in former days 
By Plato and by Socrates, 

Whose beauties mortal eyes escape. 

Only for want of ‘outward sliape ; 

Make then its jcal excellence, 

For once, the theme of human sense 
So thall the eye, by form confined^ 

Direct and fix the wandering mind, • 

And long-deluded mortals see 

With rapture what they used to fleel" 

Jove grants the prayer, gives Virtue birth, 

And bids him bless and ipend the earthk 
Behold him blooming fresh and fair, 

Now made— ye gods — a son and heir ; 

An heir : and stranger yet to hear, , 

An heir, an orphan of a peer ; 

But prodigies are wrought to prove ' 

Nothing impossible to Jove. 

Virtue was for this sex design'd, 

Tn mild reproof to womankind ; 

In manly form to let them see 
The loveliness of mo^^esty, 

The thousand decencies tliat shone ' 

With lessen'd lustre in their own ; 

Which few had learn'd enough to prize, 

And some thought modish to despise. 

To make his merit mor% discern'd, , 

He goes to school — he reads — is learn’d ; 

Raised high above his birth by knowledge, 

He shines distinguish'd in a college ; 

Resolved nor honour, nor estate, * 

Himself alone should make him great. 

Here soon for every art renown'd. 

His influence is diffused around ; 

Th* inferior youth to learning led, 

Less to be famed than to be fed. 

Behold the glory he ha? won. 

And blush to see themselves outdone : 

And now, inflamed with rRral rage, • 

In scientific strife engage, 

Engage ; and, in the glorious strife 
The arts new kindle into life. 

Here would our hero ever dwell, 

Fix'd in a lonely learned cell : • 

Contented to be truly great 
In Virtue's best beloved retreat; 


MANLY VIRTUE. 

I Contented ho— hut Fate ordnlne 
He now shall shine in nolfler scenes, * ” 

I Raised high, like«some celcstiiii flrcy 
To shine the mgre, 8|iU rising hjj^hur ; 

Completely form'd in ever^ par|, 

To win the soul and glad the heart. 

The powerful voice, fiie graceful mien. 

Lovely alike, or heard, or seen^ r 
The outward form and inward vie, 

HU soul bright beaming from his 
Ennobling every act and air, ^ 

With just, and generous, and sincere. 

Accomplish'd thus, his next resort 
Is to the council and the court, 

Where Virtue is in least repute. 

And interest the one pursuit } 

Where right and wrong are bought and sold, 
Barter'd fpr beauty and for gold ; 

Here Manly Virtue, even here, 

Pleased in the person of a peer, 

A peer ; a scarccly^beardcd youth, 

Who talk'd ofjus^:ce and of truth. 

Of innocence surost guard. 

Tales here forgot, or yet unheard : 

That he alone deserv-ed esteem 
Who was the man he wish'd to seem ; 

Call'd it unmanly rud unwise 
To lurk behind a mean dieiguise ; 

(Give fraudful Vico the mask and skreen, 

'Tis Virtue's intervt to be seen ;) 

Call'd want ofshame a want of sense, 

And found, in blushes, eloquence. 

Thus acting what he taught so wcll7 
He drew dumb merit from her cell, 

Led with amazing art along 
The bashful dame, and loosed her tongue ; 

And, while he made her value known, 

Yet more display'd and rais'd his own. 

Thus young, thus proof to all temptations, 

He rises to the highest stations ; 

For where high honour is the prize 
True Virtue has a right to rise : , 

Let courtly slaves low bend tlie knee 
To Wealth and Vice in high degree ; 

Exalted worth disdains to owe 
Its grandeur to its greatest foe. 

Now raised on high, sec Virtue shows 
The godlike ends for which he rose ; 

For him, let proud Ambition know 
The height of glory here below. 

Grandeur, by goodness made complete ! 

To blessy is truly to be great ! 

He taught how men to honour rise, 

Like gildc'd vapours tef the skies, 

Which, howsoQ 7 er they display 
Their glory from the god of day, 

Their noblest use is to abate 
His dangerous excess of heat, 

To shield the infant fruits and flowers, 

And bless ftie earth with genial showery 
Now change the scene ; a nobler care 
Demands him in a hij^lier sphere 
Distress df nations calls him heifce, 

Permitted so by Providence ; " - ^ 

A For models n^ade t« mend our kind 
To no one clime should be confined ; 
find Manly Virtue, like the sun, 

His course of glorious toils should run ; 

^ike diffusing in his flight 
Congenial joy, and life, and light. 

Pale Envy sickens, Error flies. 

And Discord in his presence dies ; 

■ Lord Carteret had the honour of mediating peace for Sweden 
witli Denmark and with the czar. 



THE INTELLIGENCERr-BPISTLE TO LORD CARTERET. 


OppresBion hides with guilty dread, 

And Merit rears he^ drooping head : 

The arts revive, the valleys s^g, 

And winter s^ns into spring : 

The wondering wUrld, where’er he Cioves, 
With new delight loolts up uid loves ; 

One sex consenting to admire, 

Nor less the other to desire ; 

While he, though seated on a throne, 
Confines his love to one alone ; 

The rest condemn'd with rival voice 
Repining do applaud his choice. 

Fame now reports the Western Isle 
Is made his mansion fur a while, 

\^ose anxious natives, night and day, 
(Happy beneath his righteous sway,) 
Weary the gods with ceaseless prayer 
To bless him and to keep him there ; ' 

And claim it as a debt from Fate, 

Too lately found, to lose him late. 


ON PADDY»S CHARACTER OF THE 
INTELLIGENCER.^^, 1729. 

As a thorn-bush or oaken bough, 

Stuck in an Irish cabin's brow, 

Above the door, on countrjTfair, 

Betokens entertainihent there ; 

So bays on poets brows have been 
Set, for a sign oif wit within^. 

Ana as ill neighbours in the night 
Full down an alehouse bush for spite ; 

The laurel sd, by poets worn, 

Is by the teeth of Envy tom ; 

Envy, a canker-worm, which tears 
Those sacred leaves that lightning spares. 

And now, t’excmpUfy this moral : 

Tom having earn'd a twig of laurel, 

(Which, measured on his head, was found 
Not long enough to reach half round, 

But, like a girl's cockade, was tied, 

A trophy, on his temple-side,) ^ * 

Faddy repined to see him wear^ 

This badge of honour in his hair ; 

And, thinking this cockade of wit 
Would his own temples better fit, 

Forming his Muse by Snicdley's model, 

Lets drive at Tom's devoted npddle, 

Felts him by turns with verse and prose. 
Hums like a hornet at his nose. 

At length presumes to vent his satire pn 
The dean, Tom's honour'd friend and patron. 
The eagle in the tale, ye^know. 

Teased by a bussing wasp below. 

Took wing to Jove, and hoped to rest 
Securely in the thunderer's breast : 

In vain ; even there, to spoil his nod. 

The spiteful insect stung the god. 


AN EFISTLE TO P5S EXCELLENCY 
JOH^I LORD CARTERET. 

^ BT DRi DELANY. 1729. 

Cradis ob hoe,«me» Pastor, opss fortosse logSre, 

Propter quod, vulgus, erassaquo tiirba rogat 

Mart, fipig. Lib. k 

Tuot 7 wise and learned rulew of our isle,' 

Whose guardian care cau all her griefs beguile • 

• Dr. Sheridan was pabliaher of the iDtelliirencer." 
weeUy fmper written principally hy himself; but Dr. Swift 
omiooallyauimlied hhiMiriUia letter. Dr. Delany. piqued 
at the approbation thOBe papers received, attacked tticm Vlo- 


When next your generous soul shall condescend 
T* instruct or entertain your humble friend ; 
Whether, retiring from your weighty charge, 

On some high theme you learnedly enlarge ; 

Of all the ways of wisdom reason well, 

How Richlieu rose, and ^ow Sejanua fell ; 

Or, when your brow less thoughtfuU;f unbends. 
Circled with Swift and some delighted friends ; 
When, mixing mirth and wisdom with your wine, 
Lilfe ^at your wit shall Aow, your genius shine : 

Nor with less praise the conversation guide 
Than in the public councils you decide : * 

Or when the dean, long privileged to rail, 

Asserts his friend with m6re impetuous zeal ; 

You hear (whilst I Sit by abash’d and mute) 

With soft concessions shortening the dispute ; 

Then close with kind inquiries of my state, 

** How are ^our tithes, and have they rose of late 1 
Why, Christ-Chui^h is a pretty situation. 

There are not many better in the nation 1 
This, with your other things, must yield you clear 
Some six — at least five hundred pounds a-year.’ 

Suppose, at such a time, 1 took the freedom 
To speak these truths as plainly as you read 'em ; 
You shall rejoin, my lord, when I've replied. 

And, if you please, my lady shall decide. 

** My lord, I'm satisfied you meant me well, 

And that I’m thankful all the world can tell ; 

But you'll forgive me if I own the event 
Is short, is very short, of your intent : 

At least, I feel some ills unfelt before, 

My income less, and my expencfes more." 

" How, doctor ! double vicar \ double rector ! 

A dignitary ! with a city lecture ! [what rent 1 
What glebes— what dues — ^wbat tithes — ^whatliues— 
lyhy, doctor I — ^will you never be content t" 

" Would my good lord but cast up the account, 

And see to what^ny revenues amount 
My titles ample ; hut .ny gains so small, 

That oitO’gobd vicarage^is worth them all : 

And very wretched, sure, is he that's double 
In nothing but his titles and his trouble. 

Add to this Giving grievance, if you please, 

My horses founder'd on Fermanah ways ; 

Ways of well-polish’d and well-pointed stone. 

Where every step endangers every bone ; 

And, more to raise your pity and your wonder, 

Two churches — twelve Hibernian miles asunder : 
,'With complicated cures, I labour hard in, 

Beside whole summers absrat from— my garden ! 
But that the World would think I play’d the fool, 

I'd change with Charley Grattan for his school,^ 
What fine cascades, what vistoes, might I make, 
Fix'd in the centre of th’ lemian lake 1 
There might I sail delighted, smooth and safe. 
Beneath the conduct of my good sir Ralph 
There's not a better steerer in the realm ; 

I^hope, my lord, you'll call him to the helm." — 

" Doctf/V^a glorious scheme to ease your grief 1 
When cures are cross, a school's a sure relief 
You cannot fail of being happy there, 

The lake will be the Lethe of your care : 

The scheme is for your honour and your ease : 

And, doctor, I'll promote it when you please. 
Meanwhile, allowing things below your merit. 

Yet, doctor, you've a philosophic spirit; 

lenily. both iu coaversatioin and in print; but unfortunately 
•tumbled on some of the numben which the dean had written, 
and Ml the world admired, which gave rise to these verses. 

■ Which calculation, according to Dr. Swift in his Vindica- 
tion of Lonl Carteret, soarocly exceeded 300/. a-year. 

^ A free achoU at Inniskillen, founded by Erasmus Smith, 
esq, 

• Sir Ralph ttore, who had a villa in the lake of Erin. 
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AN EPISTLB UPON AN EPISTLE. 


Your wants are few, and, like your income, small, 
And you've enough to gratify them all : 

You've trees, and fruits, and roots enough in store : 
And what could a philosopher have more t 
You cannot wish for coaches, kitchens, cooks — ** 

“ My lord^l'te not enough to buy me books^ 
Or pray, suppose my wants were all supplied, 

Are there no wants I should regard beside t 
Whose breast is so unmann*d as not to grieve, ^ 
Compass'd with miscrics^e can't relieve t 
Who can^be happy — who should wish to live. 

And want the godlike happiness to give f 
That I'm a judge of this you must allow : 

I had it once — and I'm dfebarr'd it now. 

Ask your own heart, my lord ; if this be true. 

Then how unblest am I ! how blest are you !" 

** 'Tis true — ^but, doctor, let us waive all that— 
Say, if you had your wish, what you'd be atl" 

** Excuse me, good my lord — -1 won't be sounded. 
Nor shall your favour by my wants be bounded. 

My lord, I challenge nothing as my due. 

Nor is it fit I shodhl prescribe to you. 

Yet this might Symmachus himself avow, 

(Whose rigid rules* are antiquated now) — 

My lord ; I'd wish to pay the debts I owe— 

I'd wish besides — to build, and to bestow." 

' AN EPISTLE 

UPON AN EPISTLE FROM A CERTAIN DOCTOR TO A 
CERTAIN GREAT LORI). 

BKING A CnUISTMAS-BOX FOR DU. DBLANY. 

As Jove will not attend on less, 

When things of more importance prc’JS, 
can't, grave sir, believe it haj^d 
That you, a low Hibernian hard, 

Should cool your heels awhile, and wait * 
TTiiiu’swer'd at your patron's gate ; 

And would my lord vouchsafe to grant 
This one pdor humble boon I want. 

Free leave to play his secretary, * 

As Falstaff acted old king Harry ; 

I'd tell of yours iij rhyme and print : 

Folks shrug, and cry, " There's njthing in’t. 

And, after several readings over, 

It shines most in the marble cover. 

How could so fine a taste dispense 
With mean degrees of wit and sense T 
Nor will my lord so fdr beguile 
The wise and learned of our isle, • 

To make it pass upofi the nation 
By dint of his sole approbation. 

The task is arduous, patrons find, 

To warp the sense of all mankind. 

Who think your Muse nivst first aspire, 

Ere he advance the doctor higher. ' 

You've causQ to say he meant you well : 

That you are thankful who can tclll 

For still you're short (which grieves yi-^ur spirit} 

Of his intent : you mean, your merit. 

Ah ! riuanio recCius, tu (tdepte^ 

Qid nil moliris tarn inepUf 
Smcdlcy,i> thou Jonathan of Cloghcr, 

“ When thou thy humble lay dost offer 
To Grafton's grace, wifh grateful heart, 

Thy thanks and verse devoid of art— 

Content with what his ho«nty gav^ 

No larger income dost thou crave." 

But you must have cascades, and all 
leme’s lake, for your canal, • 

* Symmachus bishop of Rome. 499, rnadern decree that no 
man should solicit fcfr ecclesiastical preferment before the 
death of the incumbent. s 

^ S<>othe petition to the duke of Grafton. 


Your vistoes, barges, and (a pox on 
All pride !) our speaker fbr your coxon 
It's pity that he can’t bestow you 
Twelve commoners in caps to row you. 

Thus Edgar proud, in days ^f yore, 

Held monarchs labouring at the oar ; 

And, as he pass'd, so swell’d the Dee, 

Enraged, as Era would do at thee. 

How different is this from S medley I 
(His name is up, he may in bed lic]^ 

" Who only asks some pretty cur^ 

In wholesome soil and ether pure : 

The garden stored with artless flowers, • 

In either angle shady bowers ; 

No gay parterre with costly green 
Must in the ambient hedge be seen ; 

But nature freely takes her course, 

Noi fears from him ungrateful force ; 

No sheers to check her sprouting vigour, 

Or shape the yews to antic figure." 

But you, forsooth, your all must squander 
On that pour spot call'd Dell-villc, yonder ; 
And when you've been at vast expenses 
In whims, parterres, canals, and fences, 

Your assets fail, and cash is wanting ; 

Nor further buildings, further planting: 

No wonder, whep^you raise and level, 

Think this wall low, and ^hat wall bevel. 

Here a convenient box you found, 

Which you demolish'd to the ground ; 

Then built, then took up witlfyour arbour, 

And set the house to Rupert Barber. 

You sprang an arch which in a s^un^ ^ 
Humour you tumbled topsy-turvy. 

You change a circle to a square, 

Then to a circle as you were : 

Who can imagine whence the fund is, 

That you quadrata change rotundia f 
To fame a temple you erect, 

A Flora docs the dome protect : 

Mounts, walks, on high ; and in a hollow 
Tou placmthe Muses and Apollo,; 

There shininga^midst his train, to grace 
Your whimsical poetic place. 

These stories were of old design'd 
As fables ; but you have refined 
The poets' mythologic dreams, 

To real Muses, gods, and streams. 

Who would notgwear, when you contrive thus, 
That you’re Don Quixote redivivus t 
Beneath, a dry canal there lies, 

Which •nly winter's rain supplies. 

O ! couldst thou, by some magic spell, 

Hither convey St. Paftrick's well t “ 

Here may it reassume its stream. 

And take a greater Patrick's name I 
If your expenses rise so high. 

What income can your wants supply t 
Yet still y^?ur fancy you inherit— 

A fund of such superior merit, ^ ^ 

That you can't fail of more provision. 

All by my lady's kiifd^ecision. 

For, thcTnore livings you can ish up. 

You think you'll sooner be a bishop ; ^ 

That could Qot beamy lord's intent, 

Nor can it answer the event. 

^ost think what has been heap'd on you 
o other sort of follJSwas due : 
ewards too great fbr y6ar flim-flams, 

Epistles, riddles, epigrams. 

• Alluding to Dr. Drinny's choice of fixing fti the bland of 
the hike of Erin, where sir Ralph Gore had avilla. 

^ Which bad suddenly dried up. 
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A LIBEL ON BIl. DELANY. 


Though noTT your depth must uot bo soundedi 
The time was when ybu’d have compounded 
For Ices than Charley Grattan^i school ! 

Five hundred p^und a-year’s no fool ! 

Take this advice then from your frien€, 

To your ambition put an endi 
■ Be frugal, Pat ; pay what you owe, 

Before you build and you bestow. 

Be modest ; nor address your betters 
With begging, vain, familiar letters. 

A passage fsay be found,** l*ve heard. 

In some old Greek or Latian bard, 

WDich says, “Would crows in silence eat 
Their offals, 'or their better meat, 

Their generous feeders not provoking 
By loud and inharmonious 'croaking, 

They might, unhurt by Envy’s claws, 

Live on, and stuff to boot their maws.” ‘ 

A LIBEL 

ON THE REV. DR. DEfJkNY AND HIS EXCELLENCY 
JOHN LORD CARTERET. 1729. 

Deluded mortals, whom the gr^at 
Choose for companions Utc-d-tete ; 

Who at tlieir dinners, en families 
Get leave to sit whene’er you will ; 

Then boasting tell us where you dined. 

And how his lordship was so kind ; 

How many ple^^^ant things he spoke. 

And how you laugh’d at every joke : 

Swear l^p’s a most facetious man, 

Tt.at you and he are cup and can ; 

You travel with a heavy load, 

And quite mistake preferment's road. 

Suppose my lord and you alone ; 

Hint the least interest of your own, 

His visage drops, he knits his brow, 

He cannot talk of business now : 

Or, mention but a vacant post, 

He’ll turn it off with “Name your toast:*' 
Nor could the nicest artist paint 
A countenance with more constraint. 

For, as their appetites to quench, 

Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench ; 

So men of wit are but a kind 
Of panders to a vicious mind ; 

Who proper objects must provide 
To gratify their lust of pride, * 

When, wearied with intrigues of state, 

They find an idle hour to prate. 

Then, sliall you dare to ask a place. 

You forfeit all your patron’s grace. 

And disappoint the solo* design 
For which he summon’d you to dine. 

Thus Congreve spent in writing plays, 

And one poor office, half his days : 

While Montague, who claim’d the station 
To be Msccnas of the nation, 

For po 'ts open table kept, 

But ne’er consider'd wh^e they slept : 
Himself, as rich as fift^ Jews, ^ 

Was easy, thobgh they wanted shoes ; 

And crazy Congreve scarce could spare 
A shilling to discharge his^chair^ 

Till prudence taught him to appeal 
From Posan’s fire to party zeal ; * 

Not owing to his happy ■fftin 
Tlie fortunes of his Idiw scene, 

’I'ook proper principles to thrive : 

And so might every dunce alive. 

Thus Steele, 'wha own’d what others writ. 
And nourish'd by^nnpated wit, 

■ llor. lib. i. ep. z\U. 


From perils of a hundred Jails, 

Withdrew to starve and die in Wales. 

Thus Gay, the hare with many friends, 
Twice seven long years the court attends: 
Who, under tales conveying truth, 

To virtue form’d a princely youth 
Who paid his courtship with the crowd, ■ 
As far as modest pride allow’d ; 
llejccts a servile usher’s place, 

And leaves St. James^ in disgrace. 

Thus Addison, by lords caress’d 
Was left in foreign lands distress’d : 

Forgot at home, becaqxc for hire 
A travelling tutor to a squire : 

But wisely left the Muses’ hill, 

To business shaped the poet’s quill, 

Let all his barren laurels fade, 

Took up^imself the courtier’s trade, 

And, grown a minister of state, 

Saw poets at his levee wait. 

Hail, happy Pope ! whose generous mind 
Detesting all the statesman kfiid. 
Contemning courts, at courts unseen, 
Kefused the visits of a queen. 

A soul with every virtue fraught, 

By sages, priests, or poets taught ; 

Whose filial piety excels 
Whatever Grecian story tells : 

A genius for all stations fit, 

Whose meanest talent is his wit : 

His heart too great, though fortune little. 

To lick a rascal statesman’s 8*pittle ; 
Appealing to the nation’s taste, 

Above the reach of want is placed ; , 

By Homer dead was taught to thrive. 
Which Homer never could alive f 
And sits aloft on Pindus’ head, ^ 

Despising slaves that cringe for bread. 

True politicians Snly pay 
For tfJlid work, but aot for play : 

Nor ever choose to work with tools 
Forged up in colleges and schools, 

Consider hr'W much more is due 
To all their journeymen than you : 

At table you can Horace quote ; 

They at a pinch can bribe a vote : 

You show your skill in Grecian story^; 

But they can manage Whig and Tory : 

You, as a critic, are so curious 
To find a verse in Virgil ispurious ; 

But they can smoke the deep designs 
When Bolingbroko with Pulteney dines. 

Besides, your patron may upbraid ye, 
That you have got a^lace already ; 

An office for your talents fit. 

To flatter, carve, and show your wit ; 

To snuff the lights and stir the fire, 
c And g^ a dinner for your hire. 

What daim have you to place or pension t 
He overpays in condescension. 

But, reverend doctor, you we know 
Could never condescend so low ; 

TI.2 viceroy, whom you now attend. 

Would, if he durst, be more your friend ; 
Nor will in you those ^fts despise 
By which .himself taught to rise : 

When he has virtue to retire. 

He’ll grieve he did not raise you higher. 
And place you in a better station. 

Although it might have pleased the nation. 

This may be true — submitting still 
To Walpole’s more than royt^will; 

p 

■ William duke of Cumberland, son of Ooorgo II. 



DE. DELANY, &o. 

And slateBinon, by ten thousand odds, 
Are angels just aa kinge are gods. 


A LIBEL ON 

And what condition can be* worse I 
He comes to drain a beggar's purse ; 

He comes to tie our chains on faster. 

And show us England is our master : 

Caressing knaves, and dunces wooing, 

To make them work their own undoing. 

What hv he else to*bait his traps, 

Or bring his vermin in, but scraps 1 
The offals of a church ^stress'd ; 

A hungry vicarage best ; 

“Or some remote inferior post, 

Wit^i forty pounds a-year at mostH 
But here again you interpose — 

Your favourite lord 4s none of those 
Who owe tlicir virtues to their stations 
And characters to dedications : 

For, keep him in, or turn him out, 

His learning none will call in dou^t ; 

His learning, though a pocksaid it 
Before a play, would lose no credit ; 

Nor Pope would dare deny him wit, 

Although to praise it Philips writ. 

I own he hates an action base, 

His virtues battling with his place : 

Nor wants a nice discerning spirit 
Betwixt a true and spurious merit ; 

Can sometimes drop a voter's claim, 

And give up party to his fame. 

I do rlie most that friendship can ; 

I hate the viceroy, love the man. 

But you, who till your fortune's made 
Must be a sweetener by your trade, 

Should swear he never meant us ill ; 

We suffer sore against his will ; 

^That, if we could but see his hf^art, 

He would have chose a milder part : 

Wo rather should lament his case, * 

Who must obey or lose his place. 

Since this reflection fhpp'd your pen. 

Insert it when you write again • ^ 

And to illustrate it, pA)duco 
This simile for his excuse : 

“ So, to destroy a guilty laud, 

An angel sent by Heaven's corflmand, 

While he obeys Almighty will, ^ 

Perhaps may feel compassion still ; 

And wish the task had been assign'd 
To spirits of less gentle kind.” 

But I, in politics grown old, 

Whose thoughts are of a different mould, 
Who from my soifl sincerely hat« 

Both kings and ministers of state ; 

Who look on courts with stricter eyes 
To see the seeds of vice arise ; 

Can lend you an allusion fitter, 

Though flattering knaves may call it bittVir ; 
Which, if you durst but give it place, 

Would show you many a statesman’s face : 
Fresh from the tripod of Apollo, • 

I had it in the words that follow : 

Take notice, to avoid offence, 

I hero except his excellence : 

** So, to effect his monarch's ends, 

From hell a viceroy devil ascends ; 

His budget with cblruptions cramm'd, 

The contributions ox the damn’d ; 

Which with unsparing iiand he (Strews 
Through courts and senates as he goes ; 

And then at Beelzebub's black ball 
Complains his budget was too small." * 
Your simile may better shine 
In verse, but there is truth in mjpe. 

For no imaginable things 

Can differ more than gods and kings : 


TO DE. DELAI^, 

ON TUB tlBELS WRITTEN AGAINST HIM. 1729. 

'fanti tibl non sit opacl 

Omuis arena Tagi. — J u v. 

As some raw youth in country bred, 

To arms by thirst of Itonour led, 

When at a skirmish first lie hears* 

The bullets whistling round hi#eurs, 

Will duck his head aside, will start. 

And feel a trembling at his heart, 

Till 'scaping oft without a wound 
Lessens the terror of the sound ; 

Fiy bullets now as thick as hops, 

He runs into a cannon’s chaps, 
n author thus, who pants for fame, 
egins the world with fear and shame ; 
When first iu print you see him dread 
Each popgun levell'd at his head : 

The lead yon critic’s quill contains 
Is destined to beat out his brains : 

As if he he&rd loud thunders roll, 

Cries, Lord have mercy on his sold ! 
Concluding that another shot 
Will strike hinPdead upon the spot. 

But when with sqUibbiflg, flashing, popping, 
He cannot see one creature dropping ; 

That missing fife, or missii|g aim, 

His life is safe, I mean his fame ; 

The danger past, takes heart of grBcc, 

And looks a critic in the face.* * 

Though splendour gives the fairest mark 
To poison’d arrows in the dark, 

Yet in yourself when smooth and round, 
TJi^ glance aside without a wound. 

’Tis said, the gods tried all their art 
How pain they might from pleasure part ; 
But little could their strength avail ; 

Both still are fasten’d by the tail : 

Thus fame ^nd censure with a tether 
By fate are always link’d together. 

Why will you aim to be preferr’d 
In wit before the common herd ; 

And yet grow mortified and vex’d 
To pay the penalty annex’d I 
'Tis cmincpcc makes envy rise ; 

As fairest fruits attract the flies. 

Should stupid libels grieve your mind. 

You soon a remedy may find ; 

Lie down obscure like other folks 
Below the lash of snarlcrs* jokes. 

Their faction is five hundred odds ; 

For every coxcomb lends them rods, 

And sneers as learnedly as they, 

Like females o’er their morning tea. 

You say the Muse will not contain. 

And write you must, or break a vein. 

Then if you find the terms too hard^ 

No longer my adw<j^ regard : 

But raise your fancy on the firing ; 

The Irish senate's praises sing ; 

How jealous of the nation’s^freedomf 
And for cf>rrupfion8 how they weed 'em ; 

I How each the public good pursues, 

How far their he^^s from private views ; 

• Make all true patriot^ up to shoe-boys, 
Huzza their brethren at the Blue-boys ; 

Thus grown a member of the club, 

No longer dread the rage of Grub. 

How oft am I for rhyme to seek 1 
To dress a thought 1 toil a week : 
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ON THE LIBELS AGAINST DR. DELANY. 


And then how thankful to the tow]i{ * 

If all my pains wilkearn a crown I 
While every critic can devour « 

My work and me in half an ^our. 

Would men d.* genius cease to writ^ ^ 
The rogues must die for w^nt and spite; 
Must die for want of food and raiment* 

If scandal did not find them payment. 

How cheerfully the hawkers cry 
A satire* ^nd the gentry buy! 

While my hard-labourM poem pines 
Unsold upcSi the printer’s lines. 

«, A genius in the reverend gown 
Must ever keep its owner down ; 

'Tis an unnatural conjunction, 

And spoils the credit of the function. 

Round all your brethren cast your eyes, 

Point out the surest men to rise ; * 

That club of candidates in black, f 

The least deserving of the pack, 

Aspiring, factious, fierce, and loud. 

With grace and learning unendow’d. 

Can turn their hands to every job. 

The fittest tools to work for Bob;* 

Will sooner coin a thousand lies 
Than suft'er men of parts to rise ; 

They crowd about preferment’s gate. 

And press you dow^ with all their weight : 

Por as of old mathematicians 

Were by the vulgar thought^magicians. 

So academic duK ale-drinkers . . 
Pronounce all men of wit freethinkers. 

JjTit, a^ the^ chief of virtue’s friends, • 
Disdains to serve ignoble ends. 

Observe what loads of stupfd rhymes 
Oppress us in corrupted times ; 

What pamphlets in a court’s defence 
Show reason, grammar, truth, or sense t 
For though the Muse delights in fiction, 

She ne'er inspires against conviction. 

Theii keep your virtue still unmix’d. 

And let not faction come betwixt : , 

Bv party-steps no grandeur climh at, 

Though it would make you England’^ primate ; 
First learn the science to be dull. 

You then may soon your conscience lull ; 

If not, however seated high, 

Your genius in your face will fly. 

When Jove was from his teeming head 
Of Wit’s fair goddess brought to-bed, 

There follow’d at his lying-in 

For after-birth a sooterkin ; * 

Which, as the nurse pursued to kill, 

Attain’d by flight the Milscs’ hill, 

There in the soil began to root, 

And litter’d at Parnassus’ foot. 

From hence the critic vermin sprung, 

With harpy claws and poisonous tongue : 
Who latten on poetic scraps, 

Too cuqpiiig to be caught in traps. ' 

Dame Nature, as the learned show. 

Provides each animal itr, fue : 

Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox ^ 
Devours your geese, the wolf your flocks. 
Thus ’knry pleads a natura]Eiiclaiii\, 

To persecute the Muse’s fame ; 

On poets in all times abusive. 

From Homer down to P(»jpti incIuaivOi 
Yet what avails it tte complain t 
You try to take revenge in vain. 

A rat your utmost rage defies, 

That safe behind wainscot lies. 


Say, did you ever know by sight 
In cheese an individual mite 1 
Show me the same numeric flea 
That bit your neck but yesterday : 

You then may boldly go in quest 
To find the Grub-street poet’s nest ; 

What sponging-house*, in dread sf jail, 
Receives them while they wait for bail ; 

What alley they arc nestled in, 

^Fo flourish o’er a cupi of gin ; 

Find the last garret where they lay, 

Or cellar where they starve to-day. r 
Suppose you have them all trepann’d. 

With each a libel in Ifis hand, 

What punishment would you inflict 1 
Or call them rogues, or get them kick’d 
These they have often tried before ; 

You buUoblige them so much more : 
Themselves w6uld be the first to tell, 

To make their trash the better sell. 

You have been libell’d — Let us know 
What fool officious told you so 1 
Will you regard the hawker’s cries, 

Who in his titles always lies t 
Whato’er the noisy scoundrel says, 

It might be something in your praise ; 

And praise bestow’d in Grub-street rhymes 
Would vex one more a thousand times. 

Till critics blame, and judges praise, 

The poet cannot claim his bays. 

On me when dunces are satiric, 

I take it for a panegyric. 

Hated by fools, and fools to hate. 

Be that my motto and my fate. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A BIRTHDAY 
SONG. 1729. 

To form a just and' finish’d piece, 

Take^Vwe'nty gods of^Romc or Greece, 

Whose godships are in chief request, 

And fit your present subject best ; 

And, should it be your here’s case. 

To have boVh male and female race, 

' Your business must be to provide 
A score of goddesses beside. 

Some call their inonarchs sons of Saturn, 

For which they bring a piodem pattern ; 

, Because they might have heard of one 
Who often long’d to eat ];iis son ; 

But this I' think will not go down, 

For here the father kept his crown. 

Why, then, appoint him son of Jove, 

Who met his mother in a grove ; 

To this wc freely shrill consent. 

Well knowing what the poets meant ; 

And in their sense, 'twixt me and you, 

^ It may be literally true. 

Nexf, as the Jaws of verse require, 

He must be greater than his sire ; 

For Jove, as every schoolboy knows, 

Was able Saturn to depose ; 

And sure no Christian poet breathing 
Ti^uld be more scrupulous than a heathen ; 

Or, if to blasphemy it t^nds, 

That’s but a trifle ajpiong friends. 

Your hJro now another Mars is, 

Makes mighty armies turn their a — ^s : 

Behold his glittering faulchion mow 
Whole squi^rons at a single blow ; 

While Victory, with wings outspread, 

Flies, like- an eagle, o’er his head; 

His milk-white steed upon its haunches. 

Or pawing into dead men’s paunches ; 


Sir It^rt Walpole. 



DIRECTlOl^S FOB A ^RTHDAY SONG. 


As Overton has drawn his sire, 

Still seen o’er many an alehouse Are. 

Then from his arm hoarse thunder roU% 

As loud as fifty muBtard<-bowla ; 

For thunder s&l his arm supplies, 

And lightning always in his eyes* 

They botl^are cheap enough in conscience, 
And serre to echo rattling nonsense. 

The rumbling words march fierce along, 
Made trebly dreadful in your song, e 

Sweet poet, hired fftr birthday rhymes, 

To sing of ware, choose peaceful times. 
Wharthpugh, for fifteen years and more, 
Janus has lo(^*d his t^mple>door; 

Though not a coffeehouse we read in 
Has mention’d arms on this side Sweden; 
Nor London Journals, nor the Postmen, 
Though fond of warlike lies as most men ; 
Thou still with battles stuff tliy head full : 
For, must thy hero not be dreadful 1 
Dismissing j^Iars, it next must follow 
Your conqueror is become Apollo : 

That he’s Apollo is as plain as 
That Robin Walpole is Mseccnas ; 

But that he struts, and that he squints. 
You’d know him by Apollo’s prints. 

Old Pheebus is but half as bright, 

For yours'can shine both day and night. 
The first, perhaps, may once an age 
Inspire you with poetic rage ; 

Your Pluebus royal, every day. 

Not only can inspire, but pay. 

Then make this new Apollo sit 
Sole patron, judge, and god of wit. 

from bis altitude he stoops 
To raise up Virtue when she dr^ps ; 

On Learning how his bounty flows. 

And with what justice he bestows ; 

Fair Isis, and ye banks o/ Cam 
Be witness if I tell a flam, 

What prodigies in arts we drain, ' 
From both your streams, in George’s reign. 
As from the flowery bed of Nile” — 

But here’s enoug^i to show your tyle. 

Broad innuendoes, such as this, 

If well applied, can hardly miss : 

For, when you bring your song in print. 
He’ll get it read and take the hint ; 

(It mast be read before ’tis warbled, 

’Phe paper gilt and cover marbled ;) 

And will be so much more your debtor. 
Because he never knew a letter. 

And, as he hears his wit and sense 
(To which he never made pretence) 

Set out in hyperbolic stmins, 

A guinea shall reward your pains ; 

For patrons never pay so well 
As when they scarce have leam’d to spell. 
Next call him Neptune : with his triA'^nt 
He rules the sea: you see him ride in’t; 
And, if provoked, he soundly firks his 
Hebei UouB waves with rods, like Xerxes. 

He would have seized the Spanish plate. 
Had not the fleet gone out too late ; '> 

And in their very porte besiege them. 

But that he would no^ disoblige them; 

And make the rascals pap him dei^ly 
For those affironts they give him yearly. 

’Tie not denied that, when we write, 

Our ink is black, our paper white ; • 

And, when we scrawl our paper o’er, 

We blacken what was white oefoi^: 

I think this practice only fit 
For dealers in satiric wit. 


But yofi some white-lead ink must get, 

* And write on paper blaqk as Jet ; 

Your interest Ues to learn the knack 
Of whitening vt hat before was black, 

^ Thus your encomium, to besstrong, 

, Must be applied directly wrong. 

A tyrsmt for his fnercy praise. 

And crown a royal dunce with bays ; 

A squinting monkey load with charms, 
And paint a coward fierce in arms. 

Ts he to avarice inclined 1 * 

Extol him for bis generous min^: 

And, when we starve for want of corn. 
Come out with Amalthea’s horn ; 

For all experience this evinces 
The only art of plying princes : 

Fpr princes love you should descant 
Or virtues which they know they want. 
OiE'e compliment I hod forgot. 

But songsters must omit it not ; 

I freely grant the thought is old : 

Why, then, your hero must be told 
In him such vinues lie inherent 
To qualify him God’s vicegerent, 

That, with no title to inherit. 

He must have been a king by merit. 

Yet, be the fancy old or new, 

*Tis partly false oud ]>artly true : 

And, take it right, it meStos no more 
Than George and W'illiam claim’d before. 
Should some (fi>scure infer^r fellow, 
Like Jutliis, or the youth of Pella,- 
When fiU your list of gods is out, • 
Presume to show his mortal sndUt, 

And as a Deity intrude, 

Because he had the world subdued ; 

O, let him not debase your thoughts. 

Or name him but to tell his faults^— 

Of gods I only quote the best. 

But you may hook in all the rest. 

Now, birthday bard, with joy proceed* 
To praise your empress* and her breed ; 
First of file ^st, to vouch your lies. 

Bring all theTemales of the skies ; 

The Graces, and their mistress, Venus, 
Must venture down to entertain ua; 

With bended knees when they adore her, 
What dowdies they appear before her 1 
Nor shall we think you talk at random, 
For Venus might be her great-grandam : 
Six thousand yeays has lived the goddess. 
Your heroine hardly fifty odd is ; ^ 

BesidA, your songsters oft have sliown 
That she has graces of her own ; 

Three graces by Lucina brought her. 

Just three, and every grace a daughter; 
Here many a king his heart and crown 
Shall at their snowy feet lay down : 

In royal robes they come by dozens 
To court Aheir English-German cousins ; 
Beside a pair of princely babies, • 
That, five years hemse^ will both be Hebes, 
Nowi^ee her seatrain her t^rqne 
With genuine lustre, all her own 
Poor Cynthia ne^r shone so bright, • 
Her splendour is out borrow’8 Ught ; 

, And only with her brother linird 
Can shine — ^withou^ him is extinct ; 

^ut Carolina shines Ih^clearer 
With neither spouse nor brother near her ; 
And darts her beams o'er both our isles, 
Though George is gone a thousand miles. 
Thus Berecynthia takes her place, 
Attended by her heavenly race;^ 
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And aeei a son in ercrjr god, , f - ^ * 
Unawed by Jove'abftU-8li*^Wng noQ* 

Now aing his little highness Freddy, 

Who struts like any king already ; ' - 

With so mudh beauty, show mo anv maid. 

That could resist this charming Ganymede I , 
Where majesty with swee&ess vies, , • 

And, like his father, early wise. 

Then cut him out a world of work, * 

To confer Spain and quell the Turk : 

Foretel his empire crown'd with bays, a 
A nd golddIV times, and halcyon days ; 

^Aiid swear his line shall rule the nation 
For ever-— till the conflagration. 

But, now it comes into iny mind, 

We left a little duke behind ; 

A Cupid in his face and size, • 

And only wants, to want his eyes. r 
Make some provision for the youkor, ^ 

Find him a kingdom out to conquer : 

Prepare a fleet to waft him o'er, 

Make Gulliver his commodore ; 

Into whose pocket valiant Willy put, 

Win soon subdue the realm of Lilliput. 

A skilful critic justly blamed 
Hard, tough, crank, guttural, harsh, stiff names. 
The sense can ne'er be too jejune, 

But smooth your words to*5t the tune. 

Hanover may do vf'eli enough, 

But George and Brunswick arc too rough ; 
Hc8se«Darm8ts<lt makes a rugged sound, 

And Guelph the strongest ear will wound. 

In vaiD^'are all attempts from Germany 
To And ou^'proper words for harmony : 

And yet 1 must except the Rhine, 

Because it clinks to Caroline. 

Hail, queen of Britain, queen of rhymes I 
Be sung ten hundred thousand times. 

Too happy were the poet's crew 
If their own happiness they knew : 

Three syllables did never meet 
So soil, so sliding, and so sweet : 

Nine other tuneful words like, that' 

Would prove even Homer's numbers flat. 
Behold three beaiitcons vowels stand, 

With bridegroom liquids, hand in hand ; 

In concord here for ever flx’d, 

No jarring consonant betwixt. 

May Caroline continue lopg, 

For ever fair and young ! — ^In song. 

What though the royal ca|casc must, 

Si^ieezed in a coffln, turn to dustt , 

Those elements her name compose, 

Like atoms, arc exempt from blows. 

Though Caroline may All your gaps. 

Yet still you must consult your maps, 

^Find rivers with harmonious names, 

Sabrina, Medway, and the Thames. 

Britannia long will wear like steel, 

But Albion's cliffs are out at heelq 
And Patience can endure no more 
To hear the Belgic lionsroar. 

Give up ^hc phrase ox haughty Gai4, 

But prbi^d Iberia soundly maul : 

Restore the ^ips by FhiUp taken, 

And make Jiim crouch to*Bave His bacon. 
Nassau, who got the name of Glorious, « 
Because he never was '^ctorious, 

A haugcr-on has alfvays been ; s 

For old acquaintance bring him in. 

To Walpole you might lend aliiie. 

But much I fear he's in deelme ; 

Ajdd if yqp chance to come too late, 

Whep he^e-ocs out yoi^d&are his fate, 
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A^nd'ibeiur the ifew successoFs frown ; 

« .Or, vrhom you once sang up, sing down. 
.Reject with scorn that stupid notion. 

To praise your hero for devotion ; 

^No( entertain a thought so odd 
^TJpit princes should bcUeve in God ; 

But follow the securest rule, 

And turn it all to ridicule : 
r 'Tis grown tjie choicest Wit at court, 
fAnd gives the maids of honour sport ; 

For, since they talk'if with doctor Clarke, 
They no^t can venture in the dark : 

That sound divine the truth has spoke ail. 

And pawn’d his wor<^ hell is not local. 

This will not give them half the trouble 
Of bargains sold or meanings double. 

Supposing now your song is done, 

To Mynheer Handel next you run. 

Who arA'ully viU and prune 
Your words tn some Italian tune : 

Then print it in the largest letter, 

With capitals, the more the better. 

Present it boldly on your knSe, 

And take a guinea for your fee. 

THE PHEASANT AND THE LARK. 

A FABLE BY DR. DELANY. 1730. 

*-^Qai8 iniquGD 

Tam patieoB urbis, tarn ferreus. ut teneat se?--Juv, 

In ancient times, as bards indite, 

flf clerks have conn'd the records right,) 

A peacock reign'd, whose glorjous sway 
His subjects with delight obey : 

His tail was beauteous to behold, 

Replete with^ goodly eyes and gold ; 

Fair emblem' of that monarch's guise, 

Whose train at once is rich and wise ; 

And princely ruled he many regions. 

And statesmen wise^ and valiant legions. 

A pheasant lord [lord Carteret], above the rest 
With eVery grace and talent bless'd, 

Was sent to sway, with all his skill, 

The Bceptro of a neighbouring hill [Ireland]. 

No science vas to him unknWn, 

^ For all the arts were all his own : 

In all the living learned read, 

Though more delighted with the dead : 

For birds, if ancient tales say true, 

Had then their Popes and Homers too ; 

' Could read and write in prose and verse. 

And speak ^ike and build like Pearce.* 

He knew their voices and their wings. 

Who smoothest soars, who sweetest sings ; 

Who toils with ill-fledged pens to climb, 

And who attain'd the.- true sublime. 

Their merits he could well descry, 

He had so exquisite an eye ; 

And when that fail'd to show them clear, 

^He ha^-as exquisite an car. 

It chanced, as on a day he stray'd 
Beneath an academic shade, * 

He liked, amidst a thousand throats, 

The wildness of a woodlark’s [Dr. Delany] notes, 
Aiffl search'd, and spied, and seized his game, 
And took him home, and made him tame ; 
Found him on trial tiJs and able, 

So cheer'df^and fed bim at his table. < 

Here some shrewd critic finds l*m caught. 
And cries out, •* Better fed than taught"— 

Then jests on game and tame, and reads 
And jests, and so my tale proceeds. 

Long had he studied in the wood. 

Conversing with the wise and good : 

* A Gunotti modem architect. 
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His soul with harmony inspired, , • . * 

With love of truth and virtue fired : " . 

His brethren’s good and Maker’s praise * ' 
Were oil the study of his lays ; 

Were all his study in retreat) 

And no^iy employed hiip with the great. 

His friendsSip was the sure resort 
Of all the wretched at the court ; 

But chiefly merit in distress 

His greatest blessing was to bless, — 

This fix’d him in his patron’s breast. 

But fired with envy all the rest : 

I mean tliat noisy, craving crew, 

Who round the court incessant flew. 

And prey’d like rooks, by pairs and dozens, 

To fill the maws of sons and cousins : 

“ Unmoved their heart, and chill’d their blood, 
To every thought of common good, e 
Confining every hope and cartf, 

To their own low, contracted sphere,” 

These ran him down with ceaseless cry, 

But found it ha»d to tell you why. 

Till his own worth and wit supplied 
Sufficient matter to deride : 

“ 'Tis envy’s safest, surest rule, 

To hide her rage in ridicule 
The vulgar eye she best beguiles. 

When all her snakes are deck’d with smiles : 
Sardonic smiles, by rancour raised ! ^ 

Tormented most when seeming pleased 1” 

Their spite had more than half expired, 

Had he not wrote what all admired ; 

What morsels had their malice wanted, 

But that he built, and plann’d, and planted ! 

had his sense and learning grieved them, 
But that his charity relieved them ! ^ 

“ At highest worth dull malice reaches, 

As slfi^ pollute the fairest peaches ; 

Envy defames, as harpies vile 

Devour the food they first defile.” • 

Now ask the fruit of an his favour — 

” Ho was not hitherto a saver.” — 

What then could make their rage run mad 1 
«* Why, what he hoped, not what^iie had. 

“ What tyrant e’er invented ropes, 

Or racks, or rods, to punish hopes 1 
Th’ inheritance of hope and fame 
Is seldom Earthly Wisdom’s aim ; 

Or if it were, is not so small, 

But there is room en^gU for all.” 

If he but chance to breatlic a song, 

(He seldom sang, and never long,) 

The noisy, rude, malignaut crow'd, 

Where it was high, pronounced it loud : 

Plain Truth was Pride ; dhd, what was eiUicr, 
Easy and Friendly was Familiar. 

Or if he tuned his lofty lays, ^ 

With solemn ajr to Virtue’s praise, , 

Alike abusive and erroneous, ^ ^ 

'They call’d it hoarse and inharmonious. 

Yet so it was to souls like theirs, 

Tuneless as Abel to the bears ! 

A Rook [Dr. T — r] with harsh malignant caw 
Began, was follow’d oy a Daw 
(Though some, who w«dld be thought to know, 
Are positive it was a crow 0 
Jack Daw was seconded by Tit, • 

Tom Tit*» could write, and so he writ ; 

A tribe of tuneless praters follow, ^ 

The Jay, the Magpie, and the Swallow ; 

And twenty more their throats let loose, 

Down to the witless, waddling Goose. 
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Somb at him, some flew, some flutter’d, 
Some hiss^^, some scream'd, and others mutto 
The Cfbw, on carrion wont to feast, 

Carrion Cro4^, condemn’d his taste : 

The Roo||^, in^amest too, net joking, 

Swore all his singing was but croaking. 

Soma thought they meant to show their wit, 

Might think so stUl — ** but that they writ”-^ 
Could It be spite or envy t— “ No— 

Who did no ill could have no foe.”-g* 

So wise Simplicity esteem'd ; 

Quite otherwise True Wisdom deem’d : 

This question rightly understood, . • 

« What more provokes than doing good 9 
A soul ennbbled and refined 
Reproaches every baser mind : 

As strains exalted and melodious 
Make every meaner music odious.”— 

A I length the Nightingale^ was heard, 

For voice and wisdom long revered, 

Esteem’d of all the wise and good. 

The Guardian Genius of the wood : 

He long in dr content retired, 

Yet not obscured, but more admired : 

His brethren’s servile souls disdaining, 

He lived indignant and complaining : 

They now afresh provoke Ids choler 
(It seems the Lark had be^ii his scholar, 

A favourite scholar always near him, 

And oft had wakq^ whole nights to hear him). 
Enraged he canvasses the maAor, 

Exposes all their senseless chatter, 

Shows him and them in such a light,* « 

As more infiames, yet qusHs their spite. 

They hear his voice, and frighted fly, ** 

For rage had raised it very lugh : 

Shamed by the wisdom of his notes, 

They hide their heads, and hush their throats. 

ANSWER TO DR. D^ANY'S FABLE OF 
TH^ PHEASAOT AND LARK. 

In ancient tin^s the wise were able 
In proper terms to write a fable : 

Their tales would always justly suit 
The characters* of evej?y brute. 

The ass was dull, the lion brave, 

The stag was swift, the fox a knave ; 

The daw a lhief,othe ajie a droll, 

The hound would scent, the wolf would prowl : 

A pigeon would, if shown by AEsop, 

Fly fro 9 L the hawk, or pick his pease up..** 

Far otherwise a great divine 
Has learnt his fables to refine ; 

Ho jumbles men and birds together, 

As if they all were of a feather ; 

You see him first the Peacock bring, 

Against all rules to be a king ; 

Thai in his tail he wore his eyes. 

By which lie grew both rich and wise.^ 

Now pray observe the doctor’s choice, 

A Peacock chose for •flight and voice ; 

Did ever%nortal see a peacock s 
Attempt a flight above a haycock t 
And for his sinpnA doctor, yoig know, * 

Himself complain’d of it to Jun^ 

^e squalls in such a hellish noise, 

He frightiens all the v^lage boys. 

’Ais Peacock kept a staging force. 

In regiments of foot and horse : 

Had statesmen too of every kind, 

Who waited on bis eyes behind ; 


Right boa. Rich.Tighe. 


* Dr. Sheridan 


• Dean Swill. 
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And (his was thought tiio highest pos/; < Jove send this Nightingale may foil, 

I'or, rule the rump, 50U rule the roast. Who spends his day and night in galll 

The doctor names but one at present, So, Nightingale and Lark, adieu ; 

And he of all birds Tvas a I’hJasant. I see the gjreatest owls in you 

This Pheasant^vas a man of wit, ^ That ever screech’d, or ever flew. 


Could read all books were cyer writ; 

And, wlicn among companions privy, 

Could quote you Cicero and Livy. 

Birds, as he says, and I allow, 

Were sch^ars then, as we are now; 

Could read all volumes up to folios, 

And feed oiAricassccs and olios : 

T(his Pheasant, by the Peacock’s will, 

■\V.'is viceroy of a neighbouring hill ; 

And, as he wander’d in his park, 

He. chanced to spy a clergy I^ark ; 

Was taken with his person outward, 

So prettily he pick’d a covv-t — d : * 

Then in a net the Pheasant caught him, ^ 
And in his palace fed and taught him. 

The moral of the laic is pleasant, 
iTiinseifjthe Lark, niy lord the Pheasant: 

A lark he is, and such a lark 
As never came from Noah*a ark : 

And though ho had no other iioAon, 

But building, planning, and devotion ; 
Thoiigli ’tis a maxim you must know, 

“ W liij does no ill can have no foe 
Yet how can 1 express in words 
The strange stupidity of birds t 
This Lark was Intcd in the wood, 

Because lie did his brethren good. 

At Jfist tlfe Nightingale comes in, 

To hold the aoctor by the chin : 

*.Ve all can find out what he means, 

The worst of disaflected deans ; 

Whose wit at best was next to none, 

And now that little next is gone ; 

Against the court is always blabbing, 

And calls the senate-house a cabin ; 

So dull, that but foF ^Jileeii and spite, 

We ne’er should know that he ci»uld,write ; 
Who thinks the nation always egr’d, 

Because himself is not preferr’d ; 

His heart is through his libel seen, 

Nor could his malice spare the queen; 

Wlio, had slie known his vile behaviour, 
Would ne’er have shown him so much favour. 
A noble lord** has told his pravks, 

And well deserves the nation’s thanks, 

0 ! wouhl the senate deign to show 

llet -lment on this public foe, ^ 

Oiir Nightingale might fit a cage ; 

There It-t him starve, and rent his rage : 

Or would they but in fetters bind 

This enemy of human kind ! 

Harmonious Coffee, show thy zeal, 

Thou champion for the common weal: 

Nor on a theme like this repine, 

Por on^o to wet thy pen divine : *■ 

Bestow that libeller a lash, 

Who daily vends seditious trash : 

Who dares revile the nation’s wisdom, 

But in the praise of virtue is dumb : 

That Scribbler Jash, who ncj^ther knows 
The turn of vrse, nor style of pi?>se ; 

Whose malice, for the worst of ends, 

Would have us love our English friends : 

>yho never had one j^iblic thought, ■ • 

Nor ever gave the poor a groat. 

One clincher more, and I have done, 

1 end my labours with a pun. 

* !• ««aiit by Tnuiltts. 


DEAN SMEDLEY’S PETITION TO THE 
DUKE OF GBAPTON. 

Non domus «ut ftindas---- Hob. 

T«x#piece is repeatedly and ^ways satiricaUy alluded to la 
the pieceuiag poemsi 

It was, my lord, the dexterous shift « 

Of t’other Jonathan, viz. Swift, 

But now St. Patrick’g saucy dean, 

With silver verge, and surplice clean, 

Of Oxford or of Ormond’s grace, 

In looser rhyme to beg a place. 

A place he got, yclept a stall. 

And eke a thousand pound withal ; 

And were lie less a witty writer. 

He might as well have got a mitre. 

Thus I, the Jonathan of Qlogher, 

In humble grace my thanks to offer, 

Approach your grace with grateful heart, 

My thanks and verse both void of art, 

Content with what your bounty gave, 

No larger income do I crave : 

Rejoicing that, in better times, 

Grafton requires my loyal lines. 

Proud 1 while my patron is polite, 

I likewise to the patriot write 1 
Proud ! that at once I can commend 
King George’s and the Muses* friend ! 

Endear’d to Britain ; and to thee 
(Disjoin’d Hibernia, by the sea) ; 

Endear’d by twice three anxious years, 
Employ’d in guardian toils and cares ; 

By love, by wisdom, and by skill ; 

For he has saved Ahcc ’gainst thy will. 

But wfiere shall Smedley make his nest, 

Ana lay his wandeAng head to restl 
Where shall he find a decent house, 

To treat Ids friends and clyeer his spouse ! 

O ! tack, Illy lord, some pretty cure, 

• In wholesome soil and ether pure ; 

The garden stored with artless flowers, 

In either angle shady bowers. 

No gay parterre, with costly green, 

^ Within the ambient hdflge be seen : 

Let Nature freely take her course, 

Nor feaafrom me ungrtteful force ; 

No shears shall check her sprouting vigour. 

Nor shape the yews to antic figure; 

A limpid brook shall trout supply, 

In May, to take the mimic fly ; 

Round a small orchard may it run, 

Whose apples redden to the sun. 

Let all be snug, and warm, and neat ; 

For f^y turn’d a safe retreat, 

A little Euston ■ may it be, 

Euston ru carve on every tree. 

But then, to keep it in repair, 

My lord — twice fifty pounds a-year 
SVill barely do ; but & your grace 
Could make them hundreds — charming place * 
Thou then would’st show another lace. 

Clogher I far niith, my lord, it lies, 

’Midst snowy hills, inclement skies : 

One shivers with the arctic wind, 

* One hears the polar axis grind. 

Good Johnb indeed, with beef and claret, 

Makes the place warm, that one may beat it 

• ^6 nuns of die duke’s seat in Suffolk. 

Bishop Sterne. 
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He has a purse to keep a table, 

And eke a soul as hospitable. 

My heart is good, but assets fail, 

To %ht with storms of snow and bait 
Besides, the country's thin of people. 

Who seldom meet but at the steeple : 

The strapf ing dean, that's gone to Down, 

Ne'er named the thing without a frown, 

AVhen, much fatigued with sermon study, 

He felt his brain grow dull and muddy ; • 

No fit companion comd be found 
To push the lazy bottle round : 

Sure then, for want of better folks 
To pledge, his clerk ^;as orthodox. 

Ah I how unlike to Gerard-street, 

Where beaux and belles in parties meet ; 

Where gilded chairs and coaches throng, 

And jostle as they troll along ; ^ 

Where tea and coffee hourly Slow, 

And gapeseed does in plenty grow ; 

And Griz (no clock more certain) cries. 

Exact at scvei^ “ Hot mutton-pies 1" 

There lady Luna in her sphere 

Once shone, when Paunceforth was not near ; 

But now she wanes, and, as 'tis said. 

Keeps sober hours, and goes to bed. 

There — but 'tis endless to write dow'n 
All the amusements of the town ; 

And spouse will think herself quite undone, 

To trudge to Connor* from sweet London ; 

And care we must our wives to please. 

Or else — ^we sliall be ill at ease. 

You see, my lord, what 'tis 1 lack, 

'Tis only some convenient tack, 

cStiRnc parsonage-house with gartj^cn sweet. 

To be my late, my last retreat ; 

A decent church, close by its side ; * 

There preaching, praying, to reside ; 

And as my time securely^ rolls 
To save my own and other souls. > ^ 

THE DUKE'S ANSWER. 

BY DR. SWIFT. 

Dear Smed, I read thy brilliant lines. 

Where wit in all its glory shines ; 

Where compliments, with all their pride. 

Are by their numbers dignified : 

I hope to make you yet as clean 
As that same Viz, St. Patrick’s dean. 

I 'll give thee surpnee, verge, and«etall, 

And may be something else withal ; 

And, were you not so good a writer, 

I should present you with a mitre. 

Write worse, then, if ydu can — ^be wisfe — 
Believe me, 'tis the way to rise. 

Talk not of making of thy nest : 

Ah ! never lay thy head to rest ! ^ 

That head so well with wisdom fraug.jt, 

That writes without the toil of thought I 
While others rack their busy brains. 

You are not in the least at pains. 

Down to your dean’ry new repair. 

And build a castle in the air. 

I'm sure a man of ycMr fine sense 
Can do it with a small expense. 

There your dear spouse ^d you fbgether 
May breathe your bellies full of ether. 

When lady Luna is your neighbour, 

She’ll help your wife when she’s in labour*; 
Well skill'd in midwife artifices. 

For she herself oft fells in pieces.* 

• The biahoprio of Connor is united to that of Down i bat 
fhore era two oeana. 


There ^ou shall sec a raree show 
Will make you scorn this world below, 

When you behold the milky-way. 

As white as snow, as bright as day ; 

The glitteriug constellations All 
About me grinding arctic pole ; 

The lovely tinglmg in your ears, , 

Wrought by the music of tlie spheres — 

Your spouse shall then no longer hector. 

You need not fear a rurtu in-lecture ; 

Nor shall she think tluit she is undone 
For quitting her beloved Loiidofl. 

When she's exalted in the skies, • 

She'll never think of mutton- pies ; 

When you're advanced above dean Viz, 

You'll never think of Goody Griz ; 

But ever, ever live at ease, 

Aud strive, and strive your wife to please ; 

Ir her you'll centre all your joys. 

And get ten thousand girls and boys ; 

Ten thousand girls and boys you’ll get, 

And they like stars shall rise and set, 

While you and spouse, transform'd, shall soon 
Bo a new sun and a new moon : 

Nor shall you strive your horns to hide, 

For then your horns shall be your pride. 

paboi5y 

ON A ClIARAC^EIl OF DEA^ SMEDLEY, 

Written in Latin byhimwilf. 

The very reverend dean Smedley, • ^ 

Of dulness, pride, conceit, a medley, 

Was equally allow’d to shine • 

As poet, scholar, and divine ; 

With godliness could well dispense, 

Would be a rake, but wanted sense ; 

Would strictly after Truth inquire, 

Because he dreaded to come nigh her. 

For Liberty no chamj^^pil bolder, 

He hatc;;^ bailiffs at his shoulder. 

To half the j^orld a standing jest, 

A perfect nuisance to the rest ; 

From many (and we may believe him) 

Had the best wishes they could give him. 

To all mankind a jconstant friend. 

Provided they had cash to lend. 

One thing he did before he went hence, 

He left us a laconic sentence, 

By cutting of his phrase, and trimming. 

To p(pve that bishops were old womcar.-» 

Poor Envy durst not show her phiz, 

She was so terrified*at his. 

He waded, without any shame, 

Through thick and thin to get a name, 

Tried every sharping trick for bread, 

And after all he seldom sped. ' 

When Fortune favour’d, he was nice ; 

He neve* once would cog the dice 
But, if she turn'd against his play, 

He knew to stop trois. 

Now sound in mind, and sound in eorjms^ 
(Says he) though swell'd like any poraoisc, 
He hies from he||ce at forty-^ur * 

(But by hfe leave he sinks a a|pre) 

To the East Indies, there to cheat, 

Till hp can purchiife an estate ; 

* Where, after he has fill’d his chest, 

He’U mount his tub and preach his best. 

And plainly prove, by dint of text,^ 

This world is his, and theirs tlfe next. 

Lest that the reader should not know 
The bank whero last he set 
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'Twafl Greenwich. There he took a ship, 
And gave his credijbrs the slip. 

But lest chrunology should 
Upon the ides of February, 

111 seventeen nuiidred eight-and-twifuty. 
To Fort St. George, a pedlar went he. 

Yc Fates, when all he gets is sfient, 

llUTURN HIM DEGGAR AS HE WENT! 


CABENUS and VANESSA.* 

Writtou at Windsor. 1713. 

Th;e shepherds and the nymphs were seen 
I’ieudirig before the Cyprian queen. 

The counsel for the fair began. 

Accusing the false creature Man. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charged, 

On which tlie pleader mucli enlarged ; ^ 

That Cupid now has lust his art, 

Or blunts tlie point of every dart ; — 

II is altar now no longer smokes, 

Ills mother’s aid no youth invokes : 

This tempts freethinkers to refine, 

And bring in doubt their powers divine ; 

Now love is dwindled to intrigue, 

And marriage grown a money league ; 

Which crimes aforesaid (with her leave) 

Were (as he humbly did conSfeive) 

Against oar sovereigfl lady’s peace, 

Against the statute in that case. 

Against her digniiy and crown : 

Then pray’d an answer^ and sat down. 

The nyffiphs witli scorn beheld their foes ; 

When the defAidant’s counsel rose, 
what no lawyer ever lack’d. 

With impudence own’d all the fact; 

But, what the gentlest heart would vex, 

Iraid all the fault on t’other sex. 

That modem love is no such thing 
As what tliose ancient poets sing : 

A fire celestial, chas^t^retiiied. 

Conceived and kiiulled In the mind ; ^ 

Which, having found an equal tl;^e. 

Unites, and both become the same, 

In different breasts together bum. 

Together both to aa]ie.s turn. 

But women now feel no such tire. 

And only know the gross desire. 

I'heir passions move in lower spheres. 

Where’er caprice or folly steers, 

A dog, a parrot, or an ape. 

Or worse brute in human shape, ^ 

Engross the fancies of the fair. 

The few soft moments th<»y can spare. 

From visits to receive and pay, 

From scandal, politics, and play ; 

, From fans, and flounces, and brocades, 
equipage and park parades, 

' From all the thousand female toys. 

From every trifle that employs *• 

The out inside of their heads, 

Between their toilets aiitl their beds. 

In a dull stre^, whicn moving b 1 o\^ 

You hardly see the current flow ; 

If a siuMl breeze obstruct th^ course. 

It whirls abou^.&r want of force, * 

And in its narrow circle gathers 
Nothing but chaff, and str%ws, and feat^icrs. 

The current of a feraal^ mind ^ 

Stops thus, and turns wilh every wind : 

• I’liU is thought tol« one of IV. Swift’s oorrectest pieces- 
Its cMcr merit, imlc^l, is the elej'uMt ease with which a story, 
but ill conceived m itwlf, is told ,Ti,. 

Miss 6ft«1fn;torto Mr. Battholomew Vanhorn- 

rlgh, a DutolHip^'hSUt in DiittUu. 


Thus whirling round together draws 
Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and straws. 
Hence we cqnclude, no women’s hearts 
Are won by virtue, wit, and parts : 

Nor are the men of sense to blame. 

For breasts incapable of^flame ; 

The faults must on the nymphs be ^aced. 
Grown so corrupted in their taste. , 

The pleader having spoke his besl^ 

Hid witness ready to aMest, 

Who fairly could on oath depose^ 

When questions on the fact arose, • 
That every article was true ; 

Nor further those deponfints knew ; 
Therefore he humbly would insist 
The bill might be with costs dismiss’d. 

The cause appear'd with so much weight. 
That Venue, from her judgment seat. 
Desired them notfto talk so loud, 

Else she must interpose a cloud : 

For if the heavenly folks should know 
These pleadings in the courts bslow. 

That mortals here disdain to love. 

She ne’er could show her face above ; 

For gods, their betters, are too wise 
To value that which men despise. 

And then, said she, my sou and I 
Must stroll in air, ’twixt land and sky ; 

Or else, shut out from heaven and earth. 

Fly to the sea, my place of birth : 

There live with daggled mermaids pent. 

And keep on fish perpetual Lent. 

But since the case appear’d so nice, 

She thought it best to take advice. 

The Muses, b^' the king's permission, ^ 
Though foes to love attend the session, 

And on the right hand took their places 
In order; on the left, the Graces: 

To whom she might fter doubts propose 
On all cmefgencies tha^ rose. 

The Muses oft were seen to frown ; 

The Grac«%s half ashamed looked down ; 

And 'twos observed, there were but few 
Of eitlier sex^ltmoiig the crew, 
fiVliom she or her assessors knew. 

The goddess soon began to sec 
Things were not ripe for a decree ; 

And said, she must consu^. her books, 

^The lovers’ Flctas, Bractons, Cokes. 

First to a dapper cle»k sh^bcckon'd 
To turn to Ovid, book the second : 

She then referr'd them to a place 
In Virgil, vide Dido’s case : 

As for Tibullus’s reports. 

They never pass’d for Saw in courts 
For Cowley’s briefs, and pleas of Waller, 
Still their authority was smaller. 

. There was on both sides much to say ; 
She’d hear the cause another day ; 

And so she did ; and then a third ; 

She heard it — there she kept her word : 

But, with rejoinders or replies, 

Lon^ bills, and answers stufPd with lies. 
Demur, imparlance, and essoign, 

The parties ne’er could ^ssue join ; 

For sixteen years the cause was spun. 

And then stiod wher 9 it first begun. 

Now, gentle Clio, sing or say 
W^at Venus meant by this delay! 

The goddess much perplex’d in mind 
To see her empire thus declined. 

When first this grand debate arose, 

Above her wisdom to compose, 
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Conceived a project in her head 
To work her ends ; which, if it sped, 

Would show the merits of the cause 
Far better than consulting laws. 

In a glad hour Luclna’s aid 
Produced on earth a WQndrous maid. 

On whom tta queen of Love was bent 
To try a new experiment. 

She threw her law-books on the shelf. 

And thus debated with iierself. 

Since men aftegc they ne'er can find 
Those beauties in a female mind, 

Which raise a fiame that will endure 
For ever uncorrupt and' pure ; 

If ’tis with reason they complain, 

This infant shall restore my reign. 

I’ll search where every virtue dwells, 

From courts inclusive down to cells : 

What preachers talk, or sages i^ritc ; 

These will I gather and unite, 

And represent them to mankind 
Collected in that infant's mind. 

This said, she plucks in heaven’s high bowers 
A sprig of amuranthine flowers. 

In nectar thrice infuses ba}'a, 

Three times refined in Titan's rays ; 

Then calls the Graces to her aid. 

And. sprinkles thrice the newborn maid : 

From whence the tender skin assumes 
A sweetness above all perfumes : 

From whence a cleanliness remains, 

Incapable of outward stains: 

From whence that decency ofimind 
So lovely in the female kind, 

«»"riCre not one careless thought intrudes ; 

Less modest than the speech of prudes ; « 

Where never blush was call'd in aid. 

That spurious virtue in a maid, 

A virtue but at second-hana ; 

Thev blush because they understand. v 
The Graces next would act their part, 

And show'd but little of their art ; 

Their work was half already done, 

The child with native beauty shone ; 

The outward form no help required : 

Each, breathing on her thrice, inspired 
That gentle, soft, engaging air, 

Which in old times adorn’d the fair ; 

And said, Vanessa be the name 
By which thou shalt known to fame : 
Vanessa, by the gods enroll'd : 

Her name on earth shall not be told." 

But still the work was not complete ; 

When Venus thought on a deceit. 

Drawn by her doves, away^he flies, 

And finds out Pallas in the skies. 

Dear Pallas, I have been this mom 
To see a lovely infant bom : 

A boy in yonder isle below, 

So like my own without his bow, 

By beauty could your heart be won, 

You'd swear it is Apollo's son ; 

But it shall ne'er be said, a child 
So hopeful has by me been spoii'd : 

I have enough besides to^pare, 

And give him wholly to your care. 

Wisdom’s above suspecting wiles f 
The queen of Learning gravely smiles, 

Down from Olympus comes with joy, 

Mistakes Vanessa for a boy ; 

Then sows within her tender mind 
Seeds long unknown to womankind • 

For manly bosoms chiefly flt, 

The seeds of knowledge, Judgment, wit. 


Her soul was suddenly endued 
With justice, truth, and fortitude : 

With honour which no breath can stain. 
Which malice must attack in vijjn ; 

With opoi hesLrt and bounteous hand. 

Blit Pallas here was at a stand ; 

She knew in our degenerate days. 

Bare virtue could not live on praiec ; 

That meat must bo with money bought : 

She therefore upon second thought,^* 
Infused, yet as it were by stealth, ^ * 

Some small regard for state and wealth ; 

Of which, as she grew up, there staid 
A tincture in the prudent maid : 

She managed her estate with care, 

Yet liked three footmen to her chair. 

But, lest he should neglect his stuiUcs 
Like a young heir, the thrifty goddess 
(Fo» fear young master should be spoii’d) 
Would use him like a younger child ; 

And after long computing found 
'Twoiild come tojnst five thousand pound. 

The queen of Love was pleased and promi 
To see V'anessp thus endow’d ; 

She doubted not but such a dame 
Through every breast would dart a flame ; 
That every rich aifcd lordly swain 
With pride would drag abo^t her chain ; 
That scholars would forsake their books, 

To study bright Yviessa's looks ; 

As she advanced, that womaiilAnd 
Would by her model form their mind^ 

And all their conduct would be tried 
By her, as an unerring guide ; 

Offending daughters oft would hear 
Vanessa’s praise rung in their ear : 

Miss Betty, when she docs a fault. 

Lets fall her knife, or spills the salt. 

Will thus be by her mother chid, 

“ 'Tis what Vanessa never did 1" 

Thus by the nymphs aiiMffains adored, 

My power«hall be again restored. 

And happy lovtrs bless my reign — 

So Venus hoped, but hoped in vain. 

For when in time the martial maid 
Found out the trick that Venus play'd, 

She shakes her helm, she knits her brows. 
And fired with indignation, vows. 
To-morrow, ere Ulie setting sun. 

She'd all undo that she had done. 

But in the poets we may find 
A wholnsome law, time out of mind, 

Had been confirm’d by Fate’s decree. 

That gods, of whatsoe'Rr degree, 

Ilesume not what thernselvos have given, 

Or any brother god in heaven : 

Which keeps the peace among the gods. 

Or they must always be at odds : 

And Pallas, if she broke the laws, 

Must yield ner foe the stronger cause 
A shame to one so much adored 
For wisdom at Jove’S council-board. 

Besides, fear’d the queen ofTjove 
Would meet with better friends above. , 
And though miftt with grielbreflect. 

To see a mortal virgin deck’d ^ 

Vith graces hitherto unknow'n 
^ female breasts, exSbpt her own ; 

Yet she would act as besl^becamc 
A goddess of unspotted fame. 

She knew, by augury divine, 

Venus would fail in her design : 

She studied well the point, and found 
Her foe’s conclusions were not 
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From premiaea erroneous brought, 

And therefore the deduction’s naught 
And must have contrary cfTectfo, 

To what her trtacherous foe expects. 

In proper season Pallas meets * 

The queen of Love, whom thus she greets, 

(For gods, we are by Homer told. 

Can in celestial language scold :) — 

Perfidious uoddess! but in vain 
You form 'w this project in your brain; 

A project foMiy talents fit, 

\%ith much deceit and little wit. 

Thou hast, as thou shall quickly see. 

Deceived thyself, instead of me ; 

F or how can heavenly wisdom prove 

All instrument to earthly love t 

Know* St thou not yet, that men commence 

Thy votaries for want of sense 1 

Nor shall Vanessa be the theme 

To manage thy abortive scheme : 

She'll prove the greatest of thy foes ; 

And yet I scorn to interpose, 

13ut using neither skill nor force. 

Leave all things to their natural t'oursc. 

The goddess thus pronounced her doom : 
When, lol Vanessa in her bloom 
Advanced, like Atalanta's slffr. 

But rarely seen, and^seeii from far: 

In a new world with caution slept, 

WsitchM all the company sh^ kept, 

Well knowing, from the books she read, 

What dangerous paths young virgins tread : 
Would seldodi at the Park appear. 

• saw the playhouse twice a year ; 

Yet, not incurious, was inclined 
To know the converse of mankind 
First issued from perfumers* shops, 

A crowd of fashionable fops : 

They ask’d her how she liked the play ; 

Then told the tattlsi^the day ; 

A duel fought last night at two. 

About a lady — ^you know who ; * 

Mention’d a new* Italian, come ^ 

Either from Muscovy or Home ; 

Gave hints of who and who’s together; 

Then fell to talking of the weather ; 

Last night was so extremely fine. 

The ladies ivalk'd till after nine : 

Then, in stiff voice and speech absurd. 

With nonsense every second word, 
Wm^fustian from exploded plays. 

They rclcbrate her beauty's praise ; ' 

Hun o'er their cant of sUipid lies, 

And tell the murders of her eyes. 

With silent scorn Vanessa sat, 

. Scarce listening to their idle chat; 

V Further than sometimes by a frown. 

When they grew pert to pull them down. 

At lf*8t she spitefully was bciit 
To try fneir wisdom's full extent ; 

And said, she valued nothing less 
Than titles, fi^ire, sha^e, and dress;,. 

That merit should be chiefly placed 
III judgment, knowledge, wit, and taste ; 

And tliese, sM offer'd to dispute/ 

Alone distinguish'd man from brute : 

That present times have no pretence 
To virtue, in the uolde eSnse • 

By Greeks and Romans understood. 

To pQrish for our country's good. 

She named the ancicnf heroes round. 

Explain’d for what they were renown'd ; 

Then spoH^Hth 4€^sure or applause 
Of foreSfh customs, rites, and laws ; 
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Through nature and through art she ranged 
And gracefully her subject changed ; 

In vain ! he? hearers had no share 
In all she spoke, except to stare. 

Tlieir judgment was, upon the whole, 

— That lady is the dullest soul ! — 

Then tapt their forehead in a jeer,^ 

As who would say — She wants it here ! 

She may be handsome, young, and rich, 

But none will burn heAor a witph ! 

A party next of glittering dames, 

From round the purlieus of St. James, * 
Came early, out of pure^^good-will, * 

To sec the girl in dishabille. 

Their clamour, 'lighting from their chairs. 
Grew louder all the way up stairs ; 

At entrance loudest were they found 
The roomSvith \olumes litter’d round. 
Vanessa held Montaigne, and read, 

While Mrs. Susan comb'd her head. 

They call’d for tea and chocolate, 

And fell into their usual chat, * 

Discoursing with important face. 

On ribbons, fans, and gloves, and lace ; 
Show'd patterns just from India brought. 
And gravely ask'd her what she thought. 
Whether the red or green were best, 

And what they cost? Vanessa guess'd 
As came into her fancy first ; 

Named half the rates, and liked the worst. 
To scandal next — What awkward thing 
Was that last Sunday in the ringt 
I'm sorry Mopsa lAcaks so fast ; 

I said her face would never last. 

Corinna, wifh that youthful air, 

*Tb thirty, and a bit to spare : 

Her fondness for a certain earl 
Began when I w'as but a girl ! 

Phillis, wl}o but a month ago 
Was ifiarrled to the Tunbridge beau. 

1 saw coquetting t'other night 
In public with that odious knight ! 

They rallied next Vanessas dress: 

^ That gown was made for old Queen Begs. 
Dear madam, let me see your liead : 

Don't you intend to put on red 1 
A petticoat without a hoop ! 

Sure, you arc not ashamed to stoop ! 

With handsome garters at your knees, 

No matter what a fellow cees. 

Fill'd with disdain, with rage inflamed. 
Both of herself and sex ashamed. 

The nymph stood silent out of spite, 

Nor would vouchsafe to set them right 
Away the fair detractors went, 

And gave by turns their censures vent. 
She's not so handsome in my eyes : 

^ For wjt, I wonder where it lies I 
She's fair and clean, and that's the most : 
But why proclaim her for a toasti 
A baby face ; no life, no airs. 

But what she Icam'd at country fairs ; 

Sf ’JTce knows what difference is between 
Rich Flanders lace and Colberteen. 
ril undertake, my UAe Nancy 
In flounc^ has a bftter fancy ; 

With all her wit, I would not ask 
Her judgment how to buy a mask. 

We begg'd her but to patch her face. 

She never hit one proper place : 

Wliich every girl at five years old 
Can do ac^ soon as she is told. 

1 own, that out-of-fashion stuff 
Becomes the creature well enough. 
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The girl might pasu, if wo coiild get her 
To know the world a little better. 

(To know the world ! a modem phrase 
For visits, ombre, balls, and plays.) 

Thus, to the world's perpetual shame. 

The queen of Beauty h^st her aim ; 

Too late wi,h grief she understood 
Pallas had done more harm than good ; 

For great examples arc but vain, 
lYhere ignorance begcis disdain. 

Both sexes, arm'd with guilt and Bpite» 

Against Vanessa's power unite : 

To copy her few nymphs aspired ; 

Her virtues fewer swains admired. 

So stars, beyond a certain height, 

Give mortals neither heat nor light. 

Yet some of either sex, endow'd 
With gifts superior to the crowd. 

With virtue, knowledgei taste* and wit 
She condescended to admit : 

With pleasing arts she could reduce 
Men's talents tc their proper use ; 

And with address each genius held 
To that wherein it most excell’d ; 

Thus, making others' wisdom known, 

Could please tliem, and improve her own. 

A modest youth said something new ; 

She placed it in the strongest view. 

All humble worth she strove to raise, 

Would not be praised, yet loved to praise. 

The learned met with free approach, 

Although they came not in a coach : 

Some clergy tio she would allow, 

Nor quarrell'd at their awkward bow } 
j}iK:*lhi8 was for Caclcnus* sake, « 

A gownmau of a cliiferent make ; 

Whom Pallas once, Vanessa's tutor, 

Had fix'd on for her coadjutor. 

But Cupid, full of mischief, longs 
To vindicate his mother's wrongs. 

On Pallas all attempts are vain : 

One w'ay he knows to give her pain ; 

Vows on Vanessais heart to take 
Due vengeance, for her patron's Sake ; 

Those early seeds by Venus sown. 

In spite of Pallas now were grown ; 

And Cupid hoped they would improve 
By time, and ripen into love. 

The boy made use of all his craft, 

In vain discharging many a shaft, 

Pointed at colonels, lords, and beaux : 

Cadenus warded off the blows ; 

For, placing still some book betwixt, 

The darts were in the cover fix'd, 

Or, often blunted and re(ft>ird. 

On Plutarch's Morals struck, were spoiled. 

The queen of Wisdom could foresee, 

But not prevent, the Fates' decree : 

And human caution tries in vain 
To break that adamantine chain. 

Vanessa, though by Pallas taught, 

By Love invulnerable thought. 

Searching in books for wisdom's aid. 

Was, in the very search betray'd. 

Cupid, though all hifjdarts were lost, 

Yet still resolved to^ spdk no cost: 

He could not answer to hik fame • 

The triumphs of that stubborn dame, 

A nymph so hard to be subdued, 

Who neither was coquette nor prude. * 

I find, said he, she wants a doctor. 

Both to adore her and instruct her ; 

I'll give her what she most admires 
Among those Yener|ble sires. ^ 
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Cadenus is a subject fit, 

Grown old in politics and wit, 

Caress'd by ministers of state, 

Of half mankind the dread and hate. 
Whate'er«vexations love attend,^ 

She needs no rivals apprehend. 

Her sex, with universal voice, 

Must laugh at her capricious choice, 

Cadenus many things had writ : 

Vanessa much esteeurd hU w'it, 

And call'd for his poetic works : 

Meantime the boy in secret lurks* 

And, while the book was iu her hand, 

The urchin from his private stand 
Took aim, and shot with all his strength 
A dart of such prodigious length, 

It pierced the feeble volume through, 

Ana deep transfix'd her bosom too. 

Sorte lines, more moving than the rest. 
Stuck to the point that pierced her breast, 
And, borne directly to tlie heart, 

With pains unknown increased her smart. 

Vanessa, nut in years a score, 

Dreams of a go'vu of forty-four ; 

Imaginary charms can find 
In eyes with reading almost blind ; 

Cadenus now no yioi\* appears 
Declined in health, advanced iu years. 

She fancies music in his tongue ; 

Nor further looks^but thinks him young. 
What mariner is not afraid • 

To venture in a ship decay'd t 
What planter will attempt to yokg • 

A sapling with a falling oak t 
As years increase she brighter shines ; 
Caclcnus with each day declines ; 

And he must fall a prey to time, 

W^hile she continues in her prime. 

Cadenus, common forms apart, 

In every scene had kept his heart ; 

Had sigh'd and langui brow'd and writ, 
For pastigic, or to show his wit. 

But books, ai^ time, and state affairs, 

Had spoil'll his fasliionable airs : 

He now could praise, esteem, approve, 

But understood not what was love. 

His conduct might have made him styled 
A father, and the nymph his child. 

That innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin mind her book. 

Was but the master's secret joy 
In Bcht^l to hear the finest boy. 

Her knowledge with her fancy grew ; 

She hourly press'd foi* something new ; 

Ideas came into her mind 
So fast, his lessons lagg'd behind ; 

She reason'd, without plodding long, 

Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. 

But now a sudden change was wrought : 

Sho minds no longer what he taught. 

Cadenus was amazed to find 
Such marks of a dis^r^ted mind : 

For, thimgh she seem^ to listeri more 
To all he spoke, than e'er before, 

He found her thoughts would j^sent raif^e, 
Yet guess'd ^ot whence could am^iiig the chati 
< And first he modestly conjectures 
His puuil might be ^red with lectures ; 
Which nelp’d to mortifj^ his pride. 

Yet gave him not the heart to chide : 

But, in a mild dejected strain, < 

At last he ventured to complain : 

Said, she should be no longer teased, 

Might have her freedom when 
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Wa^ now convinced he acted wrong 
To hide her from the 'world so long. 

And in dull studies to engage^ 

One of her tender sex and age ; 

That every iiyrn|>h with envy own’d, « 

I low she might shine in the gxande monde; 
• And every shepherd was undone 
I’o see her cloister'd like a nun. 

This was a visionary scheme : 

lie wakedf and found it but a dream ; 

A project far^bove his skill ; 

For nature must be nature still. 

If he were bolder than became 
A scholar to a courtly dame, 

She might excuse a man of letters ; 

Thus tutors often treat tlieir betters ; 

And, since his talk oifeusiTC grew, 

He came to take his last adieu. 

Vanessa, fill'd with just disdain, 

Would still her dignity miriutaiiL, 
Instructed from her early years 
To scorn the art of female tears. 

Had he employed his time so long 
To teach her what was right and wrong ; 
Yet coidd such notions entertain 
That all his lectures were in vaiiit 
She own'd the wandering of ^cr thoughts ; 
But he must answer for her faults. 

She well remernber'a to her coat, 

That all his lessons were not^iost. 

1'wn maxims shc^ould still produce 
And sad experience taught their use ; 

That virti/l?, pjeased by being shown, 
Knows nothing which it dares not own ; 
""©“.uii make us without fear disclose 
Our inmost secrets to our foes ; 

That common forms were not design'd 
Directors to a noble mind. 

Now, said the nymph, to let you see 
My actions with your rules agree ; 

That 1 can vulgar fdH»« despise, 

And have no secrets to diHguise ; « 

I knew, by what you said and writ. 

How daiigorous things were men of wit ; 
You caution'd me against their charms, 
But never gave me equal arms ; 

Your lessons found the weakest ]iart. 
Aim'd at the head, but reach’d the heart. 

Cadonus felt within him rise* 

Shame, disappointment, guilt, surprise. 

He knew not how to reconcile 
SucMr Lguage with her usual style : , 

And yet her words were so exprest, 

He could not hope she spfike in jest. 

His thouglit had wholly been confined 
To form and cultivate her mind. 

« He hardly knew, till ho was told. 

Whether the nymph were young or old ; 
Had met her* in a public place, 

'Without ^listinguishing lier face ; • 

Much leas could his declining age 
Vanessa's earliest thougV^ engage ; 

And, if her youtii indifference met. 

His person must contempt beget ; 

Or graiTt her pafsion ho sincere, 

How shall hi^mocence be clear t 
Appearance,s were all so strong. 

The world must think hin^, in the wroty^ ; 
Would say he made a 4rcacherous use 
Of wit, to flatter and seduce ; 

The town would swear he had betray'd 
By magic spells the harmless maid : 

And every beau wqj^l have his jokes. 

That 8cho^!^|isif:?hTe like other foULs ; 


And, when Platonic flights were over, 
The tutor turn'd a mortal lover ! 

So tender of the young and fair ! 

It show'd a true paternal care — 

Five thousand guineas in her purse! 

The doctor might have fimeied worse. — 
Hardly at length he silence brobv, 

And falter'd every word he spoke ; 
Interpreting her complaisance, 

JiUst as a man sans consequence. 

She rallied well, he always knew* : 

Her manner now was something new ; • 
And what she spoke was in an air 
As serious as a tragic pliCyer. 

But those who aim at ridicule 
Should fix upon some certain rule, 

Which fairly hints they are in jest, 

Else he mvst enter his protest : 

For let a man be 'ne’er so wise. 

He may be caught with sober lies ; 

A science which he never taught, 

And, to be free, was dearly bought ; 

For, take it in its proper light, 

'Tis just W'bat coxcombs call a bite. 

But, nut to dwell on things minute, 
Vanessa finish'd the dispute ; 

Brought weighty arguments to prove 
That reason was her guide in love. 

She thought he had himself described, 

His doctrines when she first imbibed ; 
What he had planted, now was grown ; 
His virtues she might call her cwn ; 

As he approves, as he dislikes, 

Love or contempt her fancy strikes. 
Self-love, in v.ature rooted fast, 

Attends us first, and leaves us last ; 

Why she likes him, admire not at her ; 

She loves herself, and that's the matter. * 
How was her tutor Vi out to praise 
The ge|}ius&8 of ancient dajs! 

(Those authors be so oh had named, 

For learning, wit, and wisdom famed ;) 
Was struck with love, esteem., and awe. 
For persons -(v^hom he never saw. 

/jiipposc Cadenus flourish’d then, 

He must adore such godlike men. 

If one short volume could comprise 
All that was witty, learn'th and wise, 

^ How would it be esteem'd and read, 
Although the writer long v^ere dead! 

If such an author were alive, 

How all would for his friendship strive, 
And come in crowds to sec his face J 
And this she takes to be her case. 

Cladenus answers every end, 

Tlid book, the author, and the friend ; 

The utmost her desires will reach. 

Is but to learn what he can teach ; 

His con*['erse is a system fit 
Alone to fill up all her wit ; 

While every passion of her mind 
In him is centred and confined. 

Love can with speech inspire a mute*. 
And taught Vanessa to dispute. 

This topic, never toueb^ before, 

Display'd her cloquencir the^ more ; 

Her kuowlalge, with' such pains acquired, 
By this new passion grew inspired ; 
Through this she made all objects pass, 
which gave a tincture o'er the mass ; 

As rivers, though they bend and twine. 
Still to the sea their course incline : 

Or, as philosopher, who find 
Somq favourite system to their mind ; 
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In every point to make it fit, 

VTiU force all nature to submit. 

Cadenusy who could ne'er suspect 
His lessons would have such effect, 

Or be so artfully applied, 

Insensibly came on her, side. 

It was an unforeseen event ; * 

Things took a turn he never meant. 

Whoe'er excels in what we prize, 

Appears a her(^in our dyes ; 

Each girl, when pleased with what is taught, 
Will htfVe the teacher in her thought. 

When miijl} delights in tier spinet, 

A fiddler may a fortune 'get; 

A blockhead, with melodious Toice, 

In boarding-schools may have his choice : 
And oft the dancing-master's art 
Climbs from the toe to touch the hca^t. 

In learning let a nymph delight, 

The pedant gets a mistress by't. 

Cadenus, to his grief and shame, 

Could scarce oppose Vanessa's flame ; 

And, though her arguments were strong, 

At least could hardly wish them wrong. 
Howe'er it came, he could not tell. 

But sure she never talk'd so well. 

His pride began to interpose ; 

Preferr'd before a crowd of beaux ! 

So bright a nymph to come unsought 1 
Such wonder by his merit wrought ! 

'Tis merit must with her prevail ! 

He never knew her judgment fail ! 

She noted all she ever read ! 

And J^ad a most discerning head ! 

'Tis an old maxim in the schools^ 

That flattery's the food of fools ; 

Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 

So when Cadenus could not hide, 

He chose to justify his p^de ; 

Construing the passion she had shown, 

Much to her praise, more to his own. 

Nature in him hads merit placed, 

In her a most judicious taste. 

Love, hitherto a transient guest. 

Ne'er held possession of his breast; 

So long attending at the gate. 

Disdain’d to enter in so late. 

Love why do we one passion call, 

When 'tis a compound of them all t 
Where hot and cold, where sharp and sweet, 
In all their equipages meet ; 

Where pleasures mix’d with pains appear. 
Sorrow with joy, and hope with fear ; 
Wherein his dignity and af;e 
Forbid Cadenus to engage. 

But friendship in its greatest height, 

A constant rational delight, 

On virtue's basis fix’d to last, 

When love allurementB long are past, 

Which gently warms but cannot bum. 

He gladly offers in return ; 

His want of passion will redeem 
With gratitude, respect, esteem : 

With what devotion we 'bestow, 

When goddesses appear Below. 

While thus Cadenus entl^ns 
Vanessa in exalted strains, 

The nymph in sober words entreats 
A .truce with all sublime conceits ; ” 

For why such raptures, flights, and fancies, 

To her who durst not read romances*. 

In lofty style to make replies. 

Which he had taught her to despise 1 


But when her tutor will afibet 
Devotion, duty, and respect. 

He fairly abdicates the throne : 

The government is now her own ; 

He has a {Drfeiture incurr’d, * 

She vows to take lym at his word. 

And hopes he will not think it strange, 

If both should now their stations change ; 
The nymph will have her turn to be 
The tutor ; and the pupil he : 

Though she already cau discern 
Her scholar is not apt to learn ; 

Or wants capacity to reach 
The science she designs to teach ; 

Wherein his genius was below 
The skill of every common beau, 

Who. though he cannot spell, is wise 
Enough to read a lady's eyes, 

And will each accidental glance 
Interpret for a kind advance. 

But what success Vanessa met 
Is to the world a secret yet. 

Whether the nymph, to please her swain, 
Talks in a high romantic strain ; 

Or whether he at last descends 
To act with less seraphic ends ; 

Or to compound t|;;e business, whether 
They temper love and books together ; 
Must never to mankind be^told. 

Nor shall the consgions Muse unfold. 

Meantime the mournful quefn of Love 
Led but a weary life above. 

She ventures now to leave the skigs, 
Grown by Vanessa's conduct wise : 

For though by one perverse event 
Fallas had cross'd her first intent ; 

Though her design was nut obtain'd : 

Yet had she much experience gain'd, 

And by the project vainly tried, 

Could better now the cause decide. 

She gave due notice tlu;^Mh parties, 
Coraw Rejfina, prox* dia Martis^ 

Should at thciniperil, without fail, 

Come and appear, and save their bail. 

All met; and silence thrice proclaimed. 
One lawyer to each side was named. 

The Judge discover'd in her face 
Resentments for her late disgrace ; 

And full of angei^ shame, and grief. 
Directed them to mind their brief ; 

Nor spend their time to show their reading 
She'd b|ve a summary proceeding. 

She gather'd under every head 
The sum of what cach*lawyer said, 

Gave her own reasons last, and then 
Decreed the cause against the men. 

But in a weighty case like this. 

To show she did not judge amiss. 

Which evil tongues might else report, 

She made a speech in open court, ^ 
Wherein she grievously complains. 

How she was cheat'3(k by the swains ; 

On whosff petition (humbly showing, 

That women were not worth the wooing, 
And that, unless tfag sex would gaend, * 
The race of lovers soon must ett^^ — 
l3he was at lord knows what expense 
To form^ nymph of grit and sense, 
iC model for her sex desir'd, 

Who never could one lover find. 

She saw her favour was misplaced ; 

The fellows had a wretched taste ; 

She needs must tell tliem to their flue. 
They were a stupid senseleBS 
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And, were slic to begin again 
She'd study to reforib the men ; 

Or add some grains of folly more 
To women, tli^m they had before, 

To put them on an equal foot ; < 

And tliis, or nothing else, would do't. 

This might their mutual fancy strike ; 

Since every being loves its like. 

But now, repenting what was done, 

She left alf business tn^r son ; 

She put the ^orld in mfi possession, 

And let him use it at discretion." 

‘The crier was order'd to dismiss 
The court, so made his last “ O yea !" 

The goddess would no longer wait ; 

But rising from her chair of state, 

Left all below at six and seven, 

Harness'd her doves and flew to heaven. 


TO LOVE.* 

In all I wish, how happy should I be, 

Thou grand deluder, were it not for thee ! 

So weak thou art, that fools thy po?ver despise ; 

And yet so strong, that triumph'st o'er the wise. 

Thy traps arc laid with such peculiar art, 

They catch the cautious, lot the* rash depart. 

Most nets arc fill’d by {vant of thought and care : 

But too much thinking l^ritigs us to tiiy snare ; 

Where, held by thee, in slaver^ we sUiy, 

And throw the pleilSiiig part of life away. 

But, what (j|ocs most my indignation move, 

Discretion ! Ihon wert ne’er a friend to Love : 

Thy chief delight is to defeat those arts, 
fi^^hich he kindles mutual flames in hearts; 

. While the blind loitering god is at his play, 

Thou steal’st his golden pointed darts away : 

Those darts which never fail ; and in their stead 
Convey' 8t malignant arrows tipt with lead : 

The heedless god, susjiecting no deceits, 

Shouts on, and think^th'hds done wondrous feats ; 
But the pour nymph, who feels her vitn(is burn. 

And from her shepherd can tind n6' return, 

Laments, and rages at the power divine, 

When, curst Discretion! all the fault was thine : 
Cupid and Hymen thou hast set at odds. 

And bred such feuds between those kindred gods, 
That Venus cannot reconcile lier sons ; 

When one appears, away the other runs. 

The former scales, wherein he used to poise 
Love against love, and equal joys with joys, 

Are lihi^U’d up with avarice and pride, ' 

Where titles, power, and riches still subside. 

Then gentle Venus to thy mther run, 

And tell him bow thy children are undone ; 

Prepare his bolts to give one fatal blow, 

, A{^d strike Discretion to the shades below. 

A REBUS. 

•> r 

DT TANBSSA. 

Cut the name of (he man^^wkio his mistness denied. 
And let the flrst of it be only applied 
To join with the prophet^ who David did chide ; 
Then sa^ what a porse is that runs i^ry fast 
And that which^eserves to be first put the last ; 
Spell all then, and put thena together, to find 
The name and the virtues of him I design'd. ^ 
liike the patriarch in Egypt, he’s versed in the state; 
Like the prophet in Jewry, he's free with the great ; 

■ v'ound on Miss VoAhomrigh’s desk, after her death, fn the 
handwriting of Dr. SwlC 
* • >*thaii. * Swift. 


REBUS, &c. ^ 

Like a racer he flies, to succour with'speed. 

When his friends want his aid, or desert is in need. 

THE DEAN'S ANSWER. 

The nymph who wrote this in an amorous fit, 

I cannot but envy the pride of her v«t, 

AVhich thus she will venture profusely^ to throw 
On BO mean a design, and a subject so* low. 
FoK^mean's her design, a^j^d her subject as mean, 

The first but a rebus, the last but ^ dean. 

A dean’s hut a parson : and what is a rebus 1 
A thing never known to the Muses or Phoebus. 

The corruption of verse ; for, when all is done, 

It is but a paraphrase made on a pun. 

But a genius like hers no subject can stifle, 

It shows and discovers itself through a trifle. 

By reading ^lis trifle, I quickly began 
To find her a greats wit, hut the dean a small man. 
Rich ladies will furnish their garrets with stuff 
Which others for mantuas would think fine enough : 
So the wit that is lavishly throwii, away here 
Might furnish a second-rate poet a year. 

Thus much for the verse ; we proceed to the next, 
Where the nymph has entirely forsaken her text : 
Her fine panegyrics are quite out of season ; 

And what she describes to be merit is treason ; 

The changes which faction has made in the state 
Have put the dean’s politics quite out of date : 

Now no one regards what he utters with freedom, 
And, should he write pamphlets, no great man would 
read 'em ; * 

And, should want or desert stand in need of his aid, 
This racer would prove but a dull founder’^ade. 

STELLA’S BIRTHDAY. 

March 13, 1118-19. 

Stella this day ^ thirty-four 
(AVc 8hq,n’t dispute a year or more) : 

HoCever, Stella, bt^not troubled, 

Although thy size and years are doubled 
Since flrst I saw thee at sixteen. 

The hrigh^fst virgin on the green ; 

So little is thy form declined ; 

Made up so largely in thy mind. 

O, would it please the gods to split 
Thy beauty, size, and years, and wit! 

No age could furnish t^ut a pair 
Of nymphs so graceful, wise, and fair; 

With half the lustre of^’our eyes, 

With half your wit, your years, and size. 

And then, before it grew too late, 

How should 1 beg of gentle fate, 

(That either nymph might have her swain,) 

'*'0 split my worship too in twain. 

STELLA’S BIRTHDAY. 1719-20. 
ALL^ravcllers at first incline 
Where’er they sec the fairest sign : 

And if they find the chambers neat^ 

And like the liquor and the meat, 

Will call again, and recommend 
Tthe Angel Inn to every friend. 

What though the paElnlng grows decay'd, 

The house will never lose its trade ; 

Nay, though the treacherous tapster, Thomas, 
Hangs a new Angel two doors from us, 

^As fine as dauber’s hands can make it, 

*In hopes that strangers may mistake it. 

We think it both a shame and sin 
To quit the true old Angel Inn. 

Now this is Stella's case in fact, 

An angel's face a little crack'd. 
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Could poets or could painters fix 
How angels look at thirty-six : 

This drew us in at first to find 
In such a form an angel’s mind ; 

And every virtue now supplies 
The faintj^g rays of t^tclla’s eyes. 

See at her levee crowding swains, 

Whom Stella freely entertains 
With breeding, humgur, wit» and sense, 
And puts thQm but to small expense ; 

Thc^ mind so plentifully fills, 

And makes such reaeonable bills, 

So little gets for whe.^ she gives, 

We really wonder how she lives ! 

And had her stock been less, no doubt 
She must have long ago run out. 

Then who can think we'll quit the place, 
When Doll hangs out a nc^iipr face f 
Or stop and light at Chloe’s head, 

With scraps and leavings to be fedt 
Then, Chloo, still go on to prate 
Of thirty-six and thirty-eight j 
Pursue your trade of scandal- picking, 

Your hints that Stella is no chicken ; 

Your innuendoes, when you tell us 
That Stella loves to talk with fellows : 

And let me warn you to believe 
A truth, for which your soul should grieve ; 
That should you live to see the day 
When Stella’s locks must all be gray, 

‘When age must print a furrow’d trace 
On every feature of her face j 
Though you, ami all your senseless tribe, 
C^ld art, or time, or nature tribe. 

To make you look like Bcauty’l queen. 
And hold for ever at fifteen ; 

No bloom of youth can ever blind 
The cracks and wrinkles of your mind : 

All men of sense will pass your door. 

And crowd to SteUa’s*at fourscore. 


■rt) STELLA, 

WHO COLLECTED AND TRANSCRIBED THE 
POEMS. 1720 . ■ 

As, when a lofty pile is raised. 

We never hear the workmen praised, 
Who bring the lime, or place the stones. 
But all admire Inigo Jones ; 

So, if this pile of scatter’d rhymed* 
Should be approved in aftertimes ; 

If it both pleases and endures. 

The merit and the pra^e are yours. 

Thou, Stella, wert no longer young, 
When first for thee my harp was strung, 
Without one word of Cupid’s darts, 

Of killing eyes, or bleeding hearts ; 

With friendship and esteem possess'd, 

I ne’er admitted Love a guest. 

In all the habitudes of life. 

The friend, the mistress, and the wife, 
Variety we still pursue, 

In pleasure seek for something new ; 

Or else, comparing \^^ith the rest. 

Take comfort that our §wn is best ; 

The best we value by the worst, * 

As tradesmen show their trash at first; 
But his pursuits are at an end, 

Whom Stella chooses for a friend. 

A poet starving in a g^^rret, 

Conning all topics like a parrot, * 
Invokes his mistress and his Muse, 

And stays at home for want of shoes : 


Should but his Muse descending drop 
A slice of bread and mutton-chop ; 

Or kindly, when his credit’s out, 

Surprise him with a pint of s8out ; 

Or pat Ai his broken stocking-soles ; 

Or send him in a peck of coals; 

Exalted in his mighty mind, 

He flies and leaves the stars behind ; 

Counts all his labours amply paid, 

Adores her for the tittely aid. • 

Or, should a porter make inqpairies 
Eor Chloe, Sylvia, Phillis, Iris ; ^ 

Be told the lodging, lane, and sign, * 

The bowers that hold those nymphs divim 
Fair Chloe would perhaps be found 
With footmen tippling under ground ; 

The charming Sylvia beating flax. 

Her shoulders mark’d with bloody tracks 
7 right Phillis mending ragged smocks ; 

And radiant Iris in the pox. 

These are the goddesses enroll’d 
In Curll’s colLction, new and old, 

Whose Bcounircl fathers would not know *em, 
If they shoi Id meet them in a poem. 

True poets can depress and raise, 

Are lor<ls of infamy and praise ; 

They are not slhirrilous in satire, 

Nor will in panegyric flatter. 

Unjustly poets we asperse ; 

rnitli shines tlif brighter c^d in verse, 

And (ill the fictions they pursue 
Do but insinuate what is true. • 

Now should my praises oweftheir trufh 
To beauty, dress, or paint, or youth, ^ 
What stoics call without our power, 

They could not be ensured an hour ; 

’Twerc grafting on an annual stock. 

That must our expectation mock. 

And making one luxuriant shoot, 

Die the next year for n^ t of root : 

Before I could my Vffses bring, 

Perhap% you ’re quite another thing. 

So Maevifis, when he drain’d his skull 
To celebrate some suburb trull, 

His similes in order set. 

And every crambo he could get ; 

Had gone through all the commonplaces 
Worn out by wits who rhyme on faces; 

Before he could his poem close. 

The lovely nymph had lost her nose. 

Your virtues safely I commend, ^ 
Thef on no accidents depend : ^ 

Let malice look wi^b all her eyes, 

She dares not say the poet lies. 

Stella, when you these lines transcribe, 

Lest you should take them for a bribe, 
Resolved to mortify your pride. 

I’ll here expose your weaker side. 

Your spirits kindle to a flame, 

with the lightest touch of Wame ; 

And when a friend in kindness tries 
To shpw you wher^your ei^r lies, 

Conviction does but more incense ; 
Perverseness is vour whole defiance ; • 

Truth, judgment, wit, give ](|ace to spite, 
Regardless both of wrong an^right ; 

Your virtues all suspended wait, 

I Till time has opeif d reason’s gate ; 

And what is worse, y^ur passion bends 
Its force against your nearest friends, 

Which manners, decency, and pride. 

Have taught you from the world to bide ; 

In vain ; for see, your fricn^jaas brought 
To public light your only fault 
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And yet a fault we,often find 
Mix'd in a noble, generous mind : 

And may compare to fire, 

Which, though with trembling, all admire ; 
The heat that makes the summit gl6w, 
Enriching all the vales befow. 

Those who in warmer climes complain 
From Fhmbus* rays they suffer pain, 

Must own that pain is largely paid 
By genetous wines beneath a shade. 

Yet whtA 1 find your passions rise, 

f nd anger sparkling in your eyes, 
grieve those spirits should be spent, 

• For nobler ends by nature meant. 

One passion with a dilFerent turn. 

Makes wit inflame, or anger burn : 

So the sun’s heat, with different powers, # 
Ripens the grape, the liquor sours : 

Thus Ajax, when with rage possessM, V 
By Pallas breathed into his breast. 

His valour would no more employ, 

Which might alone have conquer’d Troy ; 
But blinded by resentment, seeks 
For vengeance on his friends the Greeks. 

You think this turbulence of blood 
From stagnating preserves the flood. 
Which, thus fermenting by*dcgrec8. 

Exalts the spirits, tinks the lees. 

Stella for once you reason wrong. 

For should thi% ferment laA too long. 

By time subsiding, you may find 
Kothin^ but acid left behind ; 

From passidh you may then be freed, 
J^hen peevishness and spleen succeed. 

Say, Stella, when you copy next, 

Will you keep strictly to the text 1 
Bare you let these reproaches stand, 

And to your failing set your hand 1 
Or, if these lines your anger fire, 

Shall they in basac^^^^es expire 1 
Whene’er they burnT^ bum they must. 
They’ll prove my accusation just. * 

TO STELLA, 

VISITIMQ ME IN MY SICKNESS. 1720. 
Pallas, observing Stella’s wit 
Was more than for her sex -^ss fit 
And that her beauty, soon or late. 

Might breed confusion in tbe state. 

In high concern for humankind, 
Fix'dnonour in her infant mind. ^ 

But (not in wranglings to engage 
With such a stupid vicious age) 

If honour I would here define, 

It answers faith in things divine. 

^ As natural life the body warms. 

And, scholars teach, the soul informs, 

So honour animates the whole, ^ 

And is \he spirit of the soul. 

Those numerous vir^i^s which the tnbe 
Of tedious medalists describe, • 

And by such various titles call, 
True^honour comprebend^them all* 

Let melanc^y rule supreme, * 

Cholcr preside, or blood, or phlegm. 

It makes po difference ^ tbe case, 

Nor|^‘ ^ *^Hexlon Imnouris place. * 

T/P^ of / ^^Aahoula for honour take 
Th/prdp Jr in ^rrels of a rake ; 

O/d OD Mi^V ^ 

O^gof Dr.'5.>4plumphal car ; 

or a debt 

sharpers at piquet ; 


Or when a whore, in her vocation. 

Keeps punctual to an assignation ; 

Or that bn which his lordship swears. 
When vulgar knaves would lose their ears ; 
Let Stella’s fair example preach 
A lesson she alone can teach. 

In points of honour to be tridS, 

All passions must be laid aside : - 
^sk no advice, but think alone ; 

Suppose the question not youi own. 

How shall I act is not the case. 

But how would Brutus in my placet * 

In such a case would ^ato bleed! 

And how would Socrates proceed 1 
Drive all objections from your mind, 

Else you relapse to humankind : 

Ambition, avarice, and lust, 

A factious rag^, and breach of trust. 

And flattery tipp’d with nauseous fleer, 
And guilty shame, and servile fear. 

Envy, and cruelty, and pride, 

Will in your tainted heart pfeside. 

Heroes and heroines of old 
By honour only were enroll’d 
Among their brethren in the skies. 

To which (though late) shall Stella rise. 
Ten thousand oaths upon record 
Are not so sacred as her word : 

The world shall in its atoms end, 

Ere Stella can deceive a friend. 

By honour seated in her breast 
She still determines what is best: 

What indignation in her mind 
Against enslavers of mankind ! ^ 

Base kiiigs^and ministers of state, 

Eternal objects of her hate ! 

She thinks that nature ne’er design’d 
Courage to roan alpne confined. 

Can cowardice her sex adorn, 

Whieh most expose^ours to scorn! 

She wonders where the charm appears 
In Fiorimcl’s affected fears ; 

For Stella inever Icarn’d thfi art 
At proper times to scream and start ; 

Nor calls up all the house at night. 

And swears she saw a thing in white. 

Doll never flies to cut her lace, 

Or throw cold water in her face, 

Because she heard a sudden drum, 

Or found^an earwig in plum. 

Her hearers are amazed from whence 
Proceeds that fund of wit and sense ; 
Which, though her modesty would shroud. 
Breaks like the sun .behind a cloud ; 

While gracefulness its art conceals, 

And yet through every motion steals. 

Say, Stella, was Prometheus blind, 
And,./brming you, mistook your kind! 

No ; ’twas for you alone he stole 
The fire that forms a manly soul ; 

Then to complete it every way, 

He moulded it with female clay : 

T-j that you owe the nobler flame. 

To this the beauty o^ your frame. 

How would Ingratitude delight. 

And how, would Censure glut her spite. 

If I should Stella’s kindness hide 
In silence, or forget with pride • 

When on my sickly couch 1 lay. 

Impatient both of night and day, 

Lamentii^ in unmudy strains. 

Call’d every power to ease my pains ; 

Then Stella ran to my relief, 

With cheerful face and inward grief. 
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O ! turn your precepts into laws. 
Redeem tlie women’s ruin’d cause^ 
Retrieve lost empire to our 
That men may low their rebel necks. 

Long be the day that (pive j!%u birth 
Sacred tb friendship, wit, and mirth ; 
Late dying may you cast a shred 
Of your rich mantle o'er my head ; 

To bear with dignity my sorrow. 

One day alone, then die to-inorrow. 


And, though by Heaven’s severe decree 
She suffers hourly more than me, 

No cruel master could require. 

From slaves employ'd for daily hire. 

What Stella, by her friendship warm’d, 
With vigour and delight perform’d ; 

My sinkingr ipirits now supplies 
With cordials in her hands and eyes : 

Now with a soft and silent tre<ad 
Unheard she moves about my bed. 

I sec^her tast^ each nauseous draught. 

And 90 obligingly am caught ; 

I bless the hand from Whence they came. 
Nor dare distort my face for shame. 

Best pattern of true friends ! bew'are ; 
You pay too dearly for your care, 

If, while your tenderness secures 
My life, it must endanger yours ; o 
For such a fool was never foiitad, 

Who pull'd a palace to the ground. 

Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for aJiouse decay’d. 

STELLA TO DR. SWIFT, 

ON ms muTiiDAY, NOV. 30, 1721. 

St. Patrick’s dean, your country’s pride. 
My early and my only guide, 

Let me among the rest attend, 

Your pupil and jour humble friend, 

To celebrate in female strains 
The day that pnid your mother’s pains ; 
Descend to trke that tribute due 
In gratitude alone to you. 

w^ien men began to call me fan, 

You interposed your timely care ; 

You early taught me to chispise 
The ogling of a coxcomb’s eyes ; 

Show’d where my judgment was misplaced ; 
Refined my fancy and iny taste. • 

Behold that beauty jfiist decay’d, ^ 
Invoking art to nature’s aid : 

Forsook by her |dmiring train, 

She spreads her tatter’d nets in riiu ; 

Short was her part upon the stage ; 

Went smoothly on for half a page ; 

Her bloom was gone, she wanted art, 

As the scene changed, to change her part 
She, whom no lover could resist. 

Before the second act was hiss’d. 

Such is the fate of female race , 

With no endowments but a face ; 

Before the thirtieth year of life, 

A maid forlorn or hated wife. 

Stella to you, her tutv, owes 
That she has ne’er resembled those : 

Nor was a burden to mankind 
With half her course of years behind. 

You taught how I might youth prolor.j, 

By knowing what was right and wrong ; 
How from my heart to briiig supplies 
Of lustre to my fading eyes ; 

How soon a beauteous mind repairs 
The loss of changed or falling hairs ; 

How wit and virtue within 
Send out a smoothness o’er the skin : 

Your lectures could ro^ isney fiz,^ 

And I can please at thirty-six. 

The sight of Chloe at fifteen. 

Coquetting, gives not me the spleen ; 

The idol now of every fool 
Till time shall make their passion} cool ; 
Then tumbling down Time’s steepy hill, 
AVliile Stella holds her station stilL 


TO STELLA, • 

ON HER BIRTHDAY, 1721-2. 

While, Stella, to your lasting praise 
The Muse her annual tribute pays, 

While I assign myself a task 
Which you expect, but scorn to ask ; 

If I perform this task ivith pain, 

Lrk me of partial fate coni plain ; 
iTou every year the debt enlarge, 

I grow less equal to the charge : 

In you each virtue brighter shines. 

But my poetic vein declines ; 

My harp will soon in vain be strung. 

And all your virtues loft unsung; 

For none among the upstart race 
Of poets dare assume my place ; 

Your worth will be to tlpin unknown, 

They must have Stellas of their own; 

And thus, my stiArk of wit decay’d, 

I dying leave the debt unpaid. 

Unless Deluny, as my heir, 

Will answer for the whole arrenr. 

ON THE GREAT BURIED BOTILE."* 

BY DR. DR LAN Y. 

Ampiiora, qua; ma'stuin linquis, Isstiimque revises 
Aren tern dotninum, sit tibi terra levis. 

Tu quoque depositum serves, neve opprime, marmor 
Amphora non meruit tw^ jl)f1!tiosa muri. 

• EPITAPH. 

BY THE SAME. 

Hoc tumulata jacet uroles Lensa sepulchro, 
Immortalc genus, nec peritura jacet ; 

Quin oritiira iterurn, matris concreditur alvo : 

Bis natum referuqt tc quoque, Bacche Pater. 

STELLA’S BIRTHDAY: 

A GREAT BClTTLE OP WINE, LONG IIUHIBD, BANO*TllA'r 
DAY DUO UP. 1722-3. 

Resolved my annualVcrsc to pay, 

By duty bound, on Stella’s day, 

Furnish’d with paper, pens, and ink, • 

1 gravely sat me down to think : 

I bit my nails and scratch’d my head. 

But found my wit and fancy fled : 

Or, more than usual pain, • 

A thou^t came slowly from my brain. 

It cost Lord know-how mi^h time 
To shape it into sense and rhyme : 

And what was yet a greater curse. 

Long thinkiiR^ maol my fancy ^fgrse. 

9 Forsaken by th’ inspiring NinSf 
I waited at Apollo’s shrine : 

I«told hilh what the ’^orld would say 
If Stella were unsung toftlay : 

How I should hide my head for shame. 

When both the Jacks afid Robin came ; 

How Ford would frown, how Jim would leer, 
How Sheridan, the rogue, wouk^ sneer, 



STELLA AT 

And swear it does not always follow, ^ 

That 9 emel in anno ryiet Apollo. 

I have assured them twenty times 
That Plimbus help'd me in mf rhymes ; 

Pheebus inspirwl me from above, 

And he and I were hand and gloye. • 

But, finding me so dull and dry since, 

* The/ll call it all poetic licence ; 

And when 1 brag of aid divine. 

Think Eusden's right as good as mine. 

Nor do 9 ask for Stella s sake ; 

'Tis my ownscredit lies at stake : 

And Stella will be sung, while I 
Call only be a slander by. 

Apollo, having thought a little. 

Return’d this answer to a tittle. 

Though you should live like old Methusalem, 

I furnish hints and you shall use all ’em, « 

You yearly sing as she grows old, 

You’d leave her virtues half untold. 

But, to say trutli, such dulness reigns. 

Through the whole set of Irish deans, 

I*m daily stuun’d with such a medley, 

Dean W — , dean D — , and dean Smedley, 

That, let what dean soever come,« 

My orders are, I’m not at home ; 

And if your voice had not been loud, 

You must hiive pass’d among ^hc crowd. 

But now, your danicjer to prevent, 

You must apply to Mrs. Brent [the housekeeper] ; 
For she, as pries^ss, knows file rites 
Wherein the god of earth delights. 

First, ning ways looking, let her stand 
With an old (loker in her hand ; 

^Lct her desrribe a circle round 
liT^Jaiinders’ [the butler] cellar on the ground ; 

• A spade let prudent Archy [the footman] hold. 

And wiUi discretion dig the mould. 

Lot Stella look with watchful ej e, 

Rebecca [Mrs. Dingleyl, Ford, and Grattans by. 

Behold the bottlc.>where it lies 
With neck elated tow?CB>the skies 1 
The god of winds and god of fire * 

Did to its wondrous birth conspif e ; 

And Bacchus for the poet's use 
Pour'd in a strong inspiring juice. 

See ! as you nii'se it from its tomb, 

It drags behind a spacious womb, 

And ill the spacious womb contains 
A sovereign medicine for the brains. 

You'll find it soon, if fate consents; 

If not, a thousand Mrs. Brents, 

Ten* tlidksand Archys, arm'd with spades, 

May dig in vain to Pluto's shades. 

From thence a plcnteoU% draught infuse, 

And boldly then invoke the Muse ; 

But first iet Robert [the valet] on his knees 
^ith caution drain it from the lees ; 

The Muse will at your call appear. 

With Stella's praise to crown the yei^. 

STELLA AT WOOD PARK, 

THE RESIDENCE *OF CHARLES VORD, ESQ., NEAR 
„ DUBLIN. 1723. 

— ** Gj^Vumque nocere volebftt, 

VesAbienta debat pretloaii.” i 

Don Carlos, in a merry spite, 

Did Stella to his hoi^se invite : * * 

He entertain'd her half a year 
With generous wines and costly cheer. 

Don Carlos made her thief director. 

That sb^e might o’er the servants hector. 


WOCto PARK. 

In half a week the dame grew nice. 

Got all things at the highest price : 

Now at the table-head she sits, 

Presented with the nicest bits : 

She look’ll on partridges with scorn, 

Except they tasted of the corn ; 

A haunch of venison made her sweat. 

Unless it had the right 

Don Carlos earnestly would beg, ^ 

4^ Dear madam, try this pigeon’s leg 
Was happy when he 8ould preprail 
To make her only touch a quail. 

Through candle-light ^he view’d the wine. 

To see that every glo^ was fine. 

At last, grown prouder tlian the devil 
With feeding high, and treatment civil, 

Don Carlos now began to find 
His malice work as be design’d. 

The winder sky began to frown : 

Poor Stella must pack off to town ; 

From purling streams and fountains bubbling. 
To LUi'ey’s stinking tide in Dublin : 

From wholesome exercise and air, 

To sossing in an easy-chair : 

From stomach sharp, and hearty feeding, 

To piddle like a lady breeding : 

From ruling there the household singly. 

To he directed here by Dingley 
From every day a lordly banquet, 

To half a joint, and God be thanked : 

From every meal Fontac in plenty, 

To half a pint one day in twenty : 

From Ford attending at her*call. 

To visits of ; 

From Ford, who thinks of nothing me8% 

To the poo! doings of the dean : ^ 

• From growing richer with good cheer. 

To running out by starving here. 

But now arrives the dismal day ; 

She musk return to Ormond quay.** 
Thefioachman stoppid ; she look’d, and swore 
The rascal bad mistook the door : 

At coming in, you saw her stoop ; 

The entry ^rush’d against Her hoop : 

Each moment rising in her airs, 

* She curs’d the narrow winding stairs : 

Began a thousand faults to spy ; 

Tlie ceiling hardly six feet high ; 

The smutty wainscot fu^ of cracks : 
t And half the chairs with broken backs : 

Her quarter’s out at Lady-day ; 

She vowd she will no longer stay 
In lodgings like a poor Grisette, 

While there are houses to be let. 

Howe’er, to keei^her spirits up. 

She sent for company to sup : 

When all the while you might remark. 

She strove in vain to ape .Wood Park, 
t Two Jpot ties call’d for, (half her store, 

The cupboard could contain but four :) 

A supper worthy of herself. 

Five nothings in five plates of delf. 

Thus for a week the farce went on ; 

'i^hen, all her country savings gone, 

She fell into her fori^r scene. 

Small beer, a herring^’ and the dean. 

Thus far in jest though now, I fear, 

You thint my jesting too severe ; 

But poets, when a hint is new, 

Regard not whether iblse or true : 

Yet raillery gives no offence, 

Where truth has not the least pretence ; 

* The constant oompanion of Stella 
^ Where the two laolet lodged. 
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A RECEIPT— ^ELLA'S BIRTHDAY. 


Nor can be more leeurely placed 
Than on a nymph of Stella's taste. 

I must confess your wine and Tittle 
1 was too hard upon a little : 

Your table neat, yourhnen fine ; 

And, though in miniature, you shine : 

Yet, when tou sigh top leave Wood Park, 
Tlie scene, tne welcome, and the spark, 

To languish in this odious town, 

And pull your haughty stomach down. 

We think yoe. quite mistake the case. 

The virtue lies not in the place : 

For though my raillery were true, 

A cottage is Wood with you. 

A RECEIPT 

TO RESTORE STELLA'S YOUTH. 1724-5. 
The Scottish hinds, too poor to house 
In frosty nights their starving cows, 

While not a blade of grass or hay 
Appears from Michaelmas to May, 

Must let their cattle range in vain 
For food along the barren plain : 

Meagre and lank with fasting grown, 

And nothing left but skin and bone ; 
Exposed to want, and wind, and weather, 
They just keep life and soul together. 

Till summer showers and cvoiiing's dew 
Again the verdant glebe renew ; 

And, as the vegetables rise, 

The famish'd cow her want supplies : 
Without an ounce of last year's flesh ; 
Whate’er she gains is young and fresh ; 

plump and round, and full of mettle, 
As rising from Medea's kettle, 

With youth and beauty to enchant 
Europa’s counterfeit gallant. 

Why, Stella, should yuiy^knit your brow. 
If 1 compare you to a cow 1 • 

'Tis just the case ; for you have fasted ^ 

So long, till all your flesh is wasted ; 

And must agains^ the warmer days 
Be sent to Quilca down to grazer 
Where mirth, and exercise, and air, 

Will soon your appetite repair : 

The nutriment will from within, 

Hound all your body, plump your skin ; 

Will agitate the lazy ^oud, 

And fill your veins with sprightly blood ; 
Nor flesh nor blood Vill be the same, 

Nor aught of Stella but the name : 

For what was ever understood, 

By humankind, but flesh and blood t 
Aiid if your flesh and bl^od be new, 

You'll be no more the former you ; 

But for a blooming nymph will pass, 

J ust fifteen, coming summer's grass, 

Your jetty locks with garlands crown* r' • 
While all the squires for nine miles round, 
Attended by a brace of curs, 

With jockey boots and silver spurs, 

No less than justices o* quorum. 

Their cow-boys bearing cloaks before 'em, 
Shall leave deciding br^f ken pates, 

To kiss your steps at ^ iilca gates. 

But, Lest you should my tfkill disg^ce. 

Come back before you're out of case ; 

For if to Michaelmas you stay. 

The new-born flesh will melt away ; * 

The 'squire in scorn will fly the house 
For better game, and look for groqse ; 

But here, before the frost can mar it. 

We'll make it firm with beef and claret. 


STI^LA'S BIRTHDAY. 1724.5. 

As, when a beauteous njsniph decays, 

We say, she's past her dancing days ; 

So poets lose &^r feet by time, 

And cai^iio longer dance in rlf^e. 

Your annual bard had rather chose 
To celebrate your birth in prose : 

Yet merry folks, who want by chance 
A pair to make a country dance, 

Call the old housekeeper, and get her 
To fill a place for want of better : 

While Sheridan is off the hooks,* 

And friend Delany at his books, 

That Stella may avoid disgrace, 

Once more the dean supplies their place. 

Beauty and wit, too sud a truth ! 

Have always been confined to youth ; 

Tiib god of wit and beauty's queen, 

Ha twenty-one and she fifteen. 

No poet ever sweetly sung. 

Unless he were, like Phu'bus, young; 

Nor ever nymph inspired to rhyme, 
Unless, like Venus, in her prime. 

At fifty-six, if this be true, 

Am I a poet fit for you t 
Or, at the age of ff>rty-three. 

Are you a subject fit for met 
Adieu I bright wit, and radiant eyes I 
You must be grave and wise. 

Our fate in vaingire would oppose : 

But ril be still your friend im. prose : 
Esteem and friendship to express 
Will not require poetic dress ; ^ • 

And if the Muse deny her aid 
To have them sung, they may be said. 

But, Stella, say, what evil tongue 
Reports ^ou are no longer young ; 

That Time sits with his scythe to mow 
Where erst sat Cupid with iiis bow; 

That half your loeks are turn'd to gray) 
I'll ne'er believe a rll^y say. 

'Tis true^ but let it not be known, 

My eyes are vmiewhat dimrqish grown ; 
For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my sight ; 

And wrinkles undistinguish'd pass, 

For I'm ashamed to use a glass: 

And till J see them with these eyes, 
Whoever says y^^u have them, lies. 

No length of time can make you quit 
Honour and virtue, sense and wit , 

Thus ^ou may still be young to me, ^ ' 

While I can better hear than see. 

0 ne'er may Fortune show her spite. 

To make me deaf, and mend my sight ! 

TO STELLA. 

WRITTEN ON THE DAY OF HER BIRTH, MARCH 

1723-4. , 

But not on the subject, when I was sick in bed. 
ToRMEgTED with iflcfssant pi^s, 

Can I devise poetic strains Y 
Time was, when I could yearly pay 
My verse on StelA’s native difc: 
t But now, unable grown to writ«Y 

1 grieve she ever saw the light. 

<Jngra1%ful! since t8 her I owe 
That 1 these pains can findergo. 

She tends me like an humble slave ; 

And, when indecently I rave, 

When out my brutish passions break. 

With gall in every word I spe^ 
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VERSES BY STELLA- 

She with soft speech my anguish clfeerSt 
Or melts my passipns down ..with tears ; 
Although 'tis easy to descry 
She wants assistance more than 1 } 

Yet seems tc- feel my pains alone^ 

And is a stoic in her own. * 

When, among schoLara, c&n we find 
So soft and yet so firm a mind 1 
All accidents of life conspire 
To raise up Stella's Yi]^ue higher ; 

Or else*io introduce the rest 
Which halt been latent in her breast. 

^cr firmness who could e'er have known» 

Had she not evils of her own 1 
Her kindness who could ever guess. 

Had not her friends been in distress 1 
Whatever base returns you find 
From me, dear Stella, still be kind. 

In your own heart you'll reap the fruit, 

Though 1 continue still a brute. ' 

But, when I once am out of pain, 

I promise to be good again ; 

Meantime, your other juster friends 
Shall for my follies make amends ; 

So may we long continue tlius( 

Admiring you, you pitying us. 

VERSES 

BY STKLLA. 

If it be tru^. celestial jfowers, 

That you have form'd me fair, 

Andfi^'ct, in all my vainest hours, 

My mtnd has been my care ; 

^ . Then, in return, 1 beg this grace, 

As you were ever kind, 

What envious Time takes from my face 
Bestow upon my mind ! 

DEATH AND DAPHNE. 

) AN AGREEABLE YOUlh. LADY, BUT EXTREMELY 
LEAN. 1730. • 

Death went upon a solofnn day 
At Pluto’s hall his court to pay : 

The phantom having immbly kiss’d 
His gristly monarch's sooty fist, 

Presented him the weekly bills 
Of doctors, fevers, plagues, and pills. 

Pluto, observing since the |)eace 
The burial article decrease, 

And vex’d to see afiairs miscarry, 

Declined in council Death must marry ; 

Vow’d he no longer cguld support 
Old bachelors about his court ; 

The interest of his realm had need 
That death should get a numerous breed ; 
Young deathlings, who by practice made 
Proficient in their father's trade, 

With colonies might stock around 
His lal'ge dominions under ground. 

A consult of coquettes below 
Was call’d, tp rig him*o*ut a beau ; « 

From her own head Megara takes 
A periwig of twisted snakes ; 

Which in tl^A.nicest fashion c\iryd, 

(Like tou^ts* of this upper world,} 

With fiower of sulphur powder’d well, 

That graceful on his sh\>uldcr8 fell ; ^ 

An adder of the sable kind 
In line direct hung down behind : 

The owl,, the raven, and tlie bat, 

Clubb'd for a feather to his hat: 

.gf^th long tailii. 


AljlD DAPHNE.; 

His coat, a usbrer’a velvet pall, 

Bequeathed to Pluto, corpse and all. 

But, loth his person to expose 
Bare, like a carcase pick’d by crows, 

A lawyer, o’er his hands and face 
Stuck ar^uUy a parchment case. 

No new-flux’d r^e show’d fairer skin; 

Nor Phyllis after lying in. ^ 

With snuff was fill’d his ebon box, 

Q Of shin-bones rotted by the pox. 

Nine spirits of blaspheming ^ps. 

With aconite anoint his chops ; 

And give him words, of dreadful souiSds, 

G — d d — n his bloo4i! and b — d and w — df ! 

Thus furnish'd out, he sent his train 
To take a house in Warwick-lanc 
The faculty, his humble friends, 

A complimental message sends : 

Their presidejiit in scarlet gown 
Harangued, and welcomed him to town. 

But Death had business to despatch ; 

His mind was running ou his match. 

And hearing much of Daphhe's fame, 

His majesty of terrors came, 

Fine us a colonel of the guards, 

To visit where she sat at cards ; 

She, as he came into the room, 

Thought him Adonis in his bloom. 

And now lier heart with pleasure jumps, 

She ficarcc remembers what is tiumps; 

For such a shape of skin and bone 
Was never seen except her own. 

Charm'd with his eyes, and chin, and snout, 
Her pocket-glass drew slily out ; 

And grew enamour'd with her phiz, ■ ^ 

As just the counterpart of his. 

She darted many a private glance. 

And freely .made the first advance ; . 

Was of her beai^y grown so vain, 

She doqbtcd not to win the swain ; 

Ntt/bing she thought could sooner gain him. 
Than with her wit to entertain him. 

She ask'd about her friends below ; 

This meagre fop, that batfer’d beau ; 

Whether some late departed toasts 
Had got gallants among the ghosts 1 
If Chloe were a sliarper still 
As great as ever at quadrille 1 
(The ladies there must needs be rooks, 

For cards, we know, arc Pluto's books.) 

* If Florimel had found 4ier love, 

For whom she hang'd herself abo\c t 
How oft a- week was kept a ball 
By Proserpine at Pluto's hall 1 
She fancied these ^j^lysian shades 
•The sweetest place for masquerades ; 

How pleasant on the banks of Styx, 

To troll it in a coach-and-six ! 

V(hat pride a female heart inflames ! 

' How endless are ambition's aims : 

Cease, haughty nymph ; the Fates decree 
Death must not be a spouse for thee ; 

For when by chance tiie meagre shade 
SJpon thy hand his finger laid, 

Thy hand as dry ai|d cold as lead, 

His matrimonial spmt fled ; 

He felt about his^eart a damp, 

That quite extinguish'd Cupid's lamp ; 

Away the frighted spectre scuds, 

• And leaves my lady in the suds. 

■ The college of physicians. 
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,bAFHNR. 

Dafune kno^yB, with equal ease. 

How to Tex and how to please ; 

But the folly of her sex 
Makes her sole delight to vex. 

Never woman more devised 
Surer ways^^io be despised ; 

Paradoxes weakly wieldingi 
Always conquer'd, never yielding. 

To dispute, h^r chief ftelight, 

Withjfiot one opinion right : 

Thick her arguments ^he lays on. 

And witli cavils combats reason ; 
Answers in decisive way, 

Never hears what you can say ; 

Still her odd perverseness shows 
Chiefly where she nothing knoAvs ; 

And, where she is most fainiUar, 

Always peevisher and sillier j 

All her spirits in a flame 

When she knows she’s most to blame. 

Send me heflee ten thousand miles 
From a face that always smiles : 

None could ever act that part 
But a fury in her heart. 

Ye who hate such inconsistence, 

To be easy, keep your distance : 

Or in folly still befriend her, 

But have no concern to mend her ; 

Lose no time to contradict her. 

Nor endeavour ^to convictfter;. 

Never take it in your thought 
That she’ll own or cure a fault. 
Intiu^outradiction wtirm her, 

Tficn perhaps you may reform hAr : 

Only take this rule along, 

Always to advise her wrong ; 

And reprove her when she’s right; 

She may then grow wise for spite. .. 

No— that scheme wiU ne’er succeed, ^ 
She has better learnt her creed ; 

She's too cunning and too skilful, 

When to yield, imd when be wilfr!. 
Nature hidds her forth two mirrors, 

One for truth and one for errors : 

That looks hideous, fierce, and frightful 
This is flattering and delightful : 

That she throws away as foul ; 

Sits by this to dress her soul. 

Thus you have thiS case in view. 
Daphne, 'twixt the dean and you : ' 
Heaven forbid he should despise thee. 
But will never more advise thee. 

STELLA'S BIRTHDAY. 
MARCH 13, 1720-7. 

This day, whate'er the Fates decree, . 
Shall still be kept with joy by me : • 

This day then let us not be told 
That you are sick and I grown old ; 

Nor think on our approaching ills. 

And talk of spectacles and pills ; 
To-morrow will be limit! enough 
To hear such mortifying stuff. 

Yet, since from reason mty be broaight 
A better and more pleasing thought, 
Which can, in spite of all decays, 
Support a few remaining days ; 

From not the gravest of divines 
Accept for once some serious lines.* 
Although we now can form no more 
Long schemes of life, as heretofore ; 

VOL. I. 


Yet you, while time is running fast. 

Can look with Joy on what is past. 

Were future happinolBs and pain 
A mere contriva'fice of the bridn ; 

As athejpts argue, to entice 
And fit their proselytes for vice ; 

(The only comfort tlicy propose, 

To have companions in their woes ;) 

Grant this the case ; yet sure 'tis hard 
That virtue, stylcdrits own reyrard^ ^ 

And by all sages understood ' ^ 

To be the chief of hun^an good, 

Should acting die ; nor leave behind 
Some lasting ]>lcasuro in the mind, 

Which by remembrance will assuage 
Grief, sickness, poverty, and age ; 

Apd strongly shoot a radiant dart 
To shine through life's declining part. 

Say, Stella, feel you no content, 

Reflecting on a life well spent 1 
Your skilful hand employ'd to save 
Despairing wretches from the grave ; 

And then supporting with jonr store 
Those whoin you dragg’d from death before T 
So Providence on mortals waits. 

Preserving what it first creates. 

Your generous boldness to defend 
An innocent and absent^iend ! 

That courage which cau^mke you just 
To merit humblqd in the dust ; 

The detestation you express^ 

For vice in all its glittering dress ; 

That patience under torturing ppin,* • 
Where stubborn stoics would complain ; 
Must these like empty shadows pass, 

Or forms rellected from a glass 1 
Or mere chimeras in the mind, 

That fly and leave no marks behind 1 
Does xiot the body thrive and grow 
By food of twenty years a^ 1 
And, had it not bceni^tiU sTipplied, 

It must tliousaud times have died. 

Then who wMh reason can maintain 
That no effects of food remain 1 
And is not virtue in mankind 
The nutriment that feeds the mind ; 

Upheld by each good action past. 

And still continued by the last H 
Then, who with reason can pretend 
That alLeffects of virtue end t 

Believe me, Stella, when you show 
That ^ue contempt for things bclow,^* * 
Nor prize your life for other ends 
Than merely to oblige your friends, 

Your former actions claim their part. 

And join to fortify your heart. ^ 

For Virtue, in her daily race, 

Like Janus, bears a double face ; 

Looks back with joy where she has gone. 

And therefore goes with courage on « 

She at your sickly couch will wait, 

And guide you to a better state. 

O thAi, whatever Heaven ifltciids. 

Take pity on your pitying friends ! ^ 

Nor let yt)^f ills lifect your n^d, * 

To fancy they can be unkind.^S* 

Me, surely me, you ought to spare, 

^ho gladly would ^ur suffering share ; 

Or give my scrap of Ufeeto you, 

And think it far beneath your due ; 

You, to whose care so oft I owe 
That I'm alive to tell you so. 
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A NEW YEAyS GIFT 

A NEW-YEAR’S GIFT FOE EEC.* 

•1723-4. 

Return INO Janue now ptypares, 

For Bee, a ^ew supply of cares, 

Sent ill a bag to Dr. Swift, t 

Who thus displays the n^w-year*8 gift. 

First, this large parcel brin^ you tidings 
Of our good dean’s eternal chidings; 

Of Nelly's pertnesB, Robin's leasings, 

And Slvjridan'8 perpetual teaziiigs. 

This ^ox Is cramm’d on every side 
With Stella's hiagisterial pride. 

•Behold a cage with sparrows fill'd, 

First to be fondled, then be kill'd. 

Now to this hamper I invite you, 

With six imagined cares to fright you. 

Here in this bundle Janus sends ^ 

Concerns by thousands for your friends: 

And here’s a pair of leathern pokes, 

To hold your cares for other folks. 

Here from this barrel you may broach 
A peck of troubles for a coach. 

This ball of wax your ears will darken. 

Still to be curious, never hearjken. 

Lest you the town may have less trouble in, 
Bring all your Quilca’s*' cares to Dublin, 

For which he sends this empty sack ; 

And so take all uj^on your back. 

DINGkEY AND’BRENT.c 

A SONa. 

« To tiio t^ne of Yo Commons and Peers.*’ 
Dinglhy and Brent, 

• Wherever they went. 

Ne'er minded a word that was spoken ; 
Whatever was said, 

They ne’er troubled their head, 

But laugh’d at their own silly joking. 

Should Solomon wise 
In majesty »’se. 

And show tliom his wit and his learning ; 

'J’hey never would h\,ar, 

But turn the deaf car, 

As a matter they had no concern in. 

You tell a good jest. 

And please all the rest ; 

Comes Dingley, and asks you, what was iti 
And, curious to kvow, 

Away she will go 
To seek an old rag in the closet. 


FOB BEC— BIRTHDAY— &C. 

Rebecca thus 1 gladly greet, 

Who drives her cares to hands and feet : 
For, though philosophers maintain 
The limbs are guided by the brain, 

Quite contrary Rebecca's led ; 

Her hands and feet <;onduct her head ; 

By arbitrary power convey hes^ 

She ne'er considers why or where : 

Her hands may meddle, feet may wander, 

^ Her head is but a mr^re by-standcr : 

And all her bustling but supples 
The part of wholesome exercise. • 

Thus nature has resolved to pay her 
The cat's nine lives, ^md eke the care. 

Long may she live, and help her friends 
Whene'er it suits her private ends ; 
Domestic business never mind 
Till coffee has her stomach lined ; 

But, when hef* breakfast gives her courage, 
Then think on Stella's chicken porridge : 

I mean when Tiger ^ has been served, 

Or else poor Stella may be starved. 

May Bee have many an evening nap, 
With Tiger slabbering in her lap ; 

But always take a special care 
She does not overset the chair ; 

Still be she curious, never hearken 
To any speech but Tiger’s barking! 

And when she’s in another scene, 

Stella long dead, but first the dcau, 

May fortune anther coffee get her 
Companions-^* will please her better! 
Whole afternoons will sit beside her, 

Nor for neglects or blunders chide 
A goodly ^set as can be found * 

Of hearty gossips prating round ; 

Fresh from a wedding or a christening, 

To teach her cars the art of listening; 

And please her more to hear them tattle, 
Th^n the dean storm or Stella rattle. 

Late be her death, one gentle nod, 
When Hermes, waiting with his rod, 

Shall to Elysian fields invite her, 

Where there will be no cares to fright her ! 

ON THE COLLAR OF TIGER, 

MRS. mNGLBT'S LAP-DOG. 

' Pray steal me not ; I'm Mrs. Dingley's, 
Whose heart in this fodr-footed thing lies. 


BEG'S [MRS. DINGCEY] BIRTHDAY. 

Nov. 8. 1786. 

'fins day, dear Bee, is thy nativity ; 

Had f^te a luckier one she’d give it ye. 

She chose a thread of greatest length : 

And doubly twisted it for strength • 

Nor w^ll be able with her shears * 

To cut it off these forty years. 

Then who says care vvl' kill a catl 
Rebecca shovts they're out in that. ^ 

For she, though overrun with care, 
Continues healthy, fat, a^d fair. 

As, if tf^gout should seize the head. 
Doctors pronounce the patient dead ; 

But, if they can, by all* their arts, « 

Eject it to th* extropfiest parts, 

They give the sick man joy, and- praise 
The gout that will prolong his days. 

* Mrs. Rebecca Dinffley. Stella’s firiend and oompaiiion. 

* Cotv^TV-housc Sheridan. 

’ Dr ^vif^ioufekeopor 


A CONFERENCE 

BETWEEN 

SIB H. P — CE'S CHARlof AND MBS. O. ST— D*8 CHAIR. 
CHARIOT. 

Mt pretty dear coz, though I've roved the town o'er, 
’Fo dcspr'-ch in an hour some visits a score ; 

Tliough, since first on the wheels, I've been every day 
At the 'Change, at a raffling, at church, or a play ; 
And the fops of the town are pleased with the notion 
Of calling your slave the perpetual motion ;— 

Thoi gh oft at your door I have whined [out] my love. 
As ray knight does grinj^is at your lady above ; 

Yet ne’er before this, though I used all my care, 

I e’er was so, happy to^meet my dear Chair; 

And since we're so near, like birds of a feather. 
Let's e'en, as they say, set our horses together. 

CHAIR. 

By your awkward address, you’re that thing which 
should carry, 

With one footman behind, our lover sir Hairy. 

■ Mn. Dingley's fovonrito lapdog. 



A CONFERENCB-A DIALOGUE, 4c. 


By your language, I Judge, you think me a wench; 
He that mokes love to me must make it in French. 
Thou that’s drawn by two beasts, and carry’st a brute, 
Can’st thou vainly e’er hope I’ll answer thy suitt 
Though sometimes you pretend to appear with your 
No regard to their colour, their sexes you mix : [six. 
Then on the graiid-paw you’d look very great, 

With your new-fashion’d glasses and nasty old seat. 
Thus a beau I have seen strut with a cock'd hat,^ 
And newly rigg’d gut, witll^a dirty cravat. 

You may think that you make a figure most shining, 
But it’s plifin that you have an old cloak for a lining. 
Are those double gilt nails t Where’s the lustre of 
To set off the knight, and to finish the Jerry? [Kerry', 
If you hope I’ll be kind, you must tell me what’s due 
In George’s lane for you ere I'll buckle to. [alert; 

ciiAH. Why, how now, Doll Diamond, you’ie very 
Is it your French breeding has m^c you so pert? 
Because 1 w’as civil, here’s a stir wUh a pox ; 

Who is it that values your — or your fox? 

Sure ’tis to her honour, he ever should bed 
Ills bloody red hanu to her bloody red head. 

You’re jiroud of your gilding ; but I tell you each 
Is only [just] tinged with a rub at her tail ; [nail 
And although it may pass for gold on each ninny. 
Sure we know a Bath shilling soon from a guinea. 
Nay, her foretop’s a cheat ; each morn she does 
black it, 

Yet, ere it be night, it’s the same with her placket. 
I’ll ne’er be run down any more with your cant ; 
Your velvet was wore before in*a mant, 

On the back of her mother ; butnow^tls much duller, — 
The fire she carries hath changed its colour. 

Those crnftures that draw me you never would mind. 
If you’cTbut look on your own Pharaoh’s lean kitie ; 
They’re taken for spectres, they’re so meagre aiul 
Drawn dumuably low by your sorrel marc, [spare, 
Wc know how your lady was in you befriended ; 
You’re not to be paid for ’till the lawsuit is ended : 
But her bond it is good, he need not to dou'tt ; 

She is two or three years above being out. 

Could my knight be advised, he should ne’er spend 
Ills vigour • 

On one he can't hope of e'er making biffger. 


A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN SIR WILLIAM HANDCOCK AND TIIADT FIT7.<|| 
FATRIOK, IN THE D^VII.’S ANTECHAMllEB. 

TIIADY. 

You’re welcome, sir William, by my shoul and sal- 
I rejoice for to see one from my own nation, [vation, 
Wo have long wanted news : nvas it growing fvealthy 
Has made all my brothers so damnable healthy? 
When I think of their number,! look for them faster ; 
Sure they are not grown honest, and quitted their 
master. , , ' 

Come, never look squeamish, nor be out of order. 
We’re here on a level, good master Recorder, [civil, 
Let me know what has pass’d, and you’ll find I’ll be 
And speak a good word for you here to the devil. 

SIR WILLIAM. [part. 

Oh, thank you, dear Thady,' and must own, for my 
It’s much more your goodness than it is my desert ; 
But, to speak forhis fee, you know, 'tw^b our calling; 
Which because I could not, I then fell a bawling. 

1 never stuck out to quote a fiilse case : , 

And to back it, 1 e’er had an impudent face ; 

Or on my right hand I had always my brother, 

To vouch, wl\ich we still did, the one for the other. 
To be sure, to be rich was always my guide ; 

To take, when 1 could, a fee on each side. 


All this you well know. - But, pr'ythce, now tell 
If 1 have any more acquaintaiicc in hell. 

Is not that Tullamorel 

Til. You see how ho trudges 
At the head o{ a shoal of unrighteous judges. 

By oppression and cheating, by rapine and lust. 

We shall in good time have the rest of the trust. • 
But our master, the devil, has solemnly swore, 

Till they’re out of commission, not to admit mere. 

If you speak me but fair, >ou shall not gp far 
To meet with your friends of the bench ortlie bar : 
Look at licyuolds, and Lyndon, and ^hitshed, and 
Keating, • 

The four rogues are all got together a prating. 

SIR w. Pr’y thee, where is fat Hely? 1 durst lay my 
That he’s got to heaven by help of his wife. [life 

Til. > ( u’Ll ever be urging a reason that’s faint ; 

If that would have dune, we might each be a saint. 
But what is become of sir Toby and Stephen ? 
There’s neither of them, I am sure, gone to heaven. 
DobJi your brother as yet speak law in a cause ; 

And has Pauca left off making use of his claws? 

Does the bar from the bench with patience still pocket 
The calling them rogue, and rascal, and blockhead ? 
SIR Av. Faith, Thady, our judges are grown very 
Iiumble ; 

And one is suspicious he'll soon have a tumble. 

The now ones they keep the ^d ones in awe, 

And IniAe taught tliciii civility; prudence, and law. 

TH. Pox take mo,Biii^Villiain, why was not I ashing, 
All this time you’ve been here, ffr poor Clara Gas- 
The Avomaii that lay so long by my side [coyne 1 
But 1 show’d I forgot her before thatil (Hed. • 

1 believe she's unmarried, for I think I took care 
To leave her but little, and much to my heir. 

SIR w. She sti.l is thy widow, thou barbarous , 
teal^iic ; 

Both living and dead, thou’st to her been a plague ; 
It’s not for that sin that 1 am come here. 

Having left all the Avealth 1 had to my dear. 

Tii. That thou e’er wer^a blockhead you need not 
noAv o.m, 

But this thy last .'#tion all others does crown ; 

Thou scarce Avert got hither, thou pitiful cully, 

Before she had gotten a lusty young bully ; 

I have of our master a proverb to tell you ; 

What’s got o’er his back is spent under his belly. 


BILLET TO A COMPANY OF PLAYERS. 

The enclosuik prologue Is formed upon the story the^oro’ 
tary’s not nllo\%ing you to net, unless you would pay him 
300 /. per annum ; upon which you got a licence fiom the lord* 
mayor to act as strollers. 

THE PROLOGUE. 

Our set of strollers, Avandering up and doW, 
Hearing the house Avas empty, came to toAvn ; 

And, with a licence from our good lord-mayor, 
Went to one Griffith, formerly a player 
Him we persuaded, with a moderate bribe, 

To speak to Elrington and all the tribe, 

To let our cC»mpany supply their i^es. 

And hire us out their scenes, and clothes, and faces. 
Is not the trutJi^tho trMth ? Look/uU on litc ; 

I w not Elrington, nor Griffith 

When Ave perform, look sharp among our crew, 

Thei^c’s noUa creature hve you ever kneAv. 

The former folks were servsiita to the king ; 

We, humble stAllers, alAvays on the wing. 

Now, for my part, I think, upon the whole, 

Rather than starve, a better man would stroll. 

Stay ! let me see — ’Three liundi^l pounds a-year. 
For leave to act in town !— ’Tis plaguy 

2 V 2 * 
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PROLOGUE AND^ EPILOGUE— THE LOGICIANS REFUTED. 


Now, here's a warrant ; gallants, please to mark. 
For three thirtecns, and sixpence to the clerk. 

Three hundred pounds ! Weye I the price to fix, 
The public shoqld bestow the actors six ; 

A score of guineas given underhand, r 
For a good word or so, we understand. 

' To help an honest lad that's out of place 
May cost a crown or so ; a common case : 

And in a crew 'tis no injustice thought 
To ship a lipgue and pay him not a groat. 

But, ill the cl^oniclcs of former ages. 

Who ever heard of servants paying wages 1 
Ppity Elriugton with all my heart; 

Would he were here this night to act my part ; 

I told him what it was to be a stroller ; 

Ilow free we acted, and had no comptroller : 

In every town we wait on Mr. Mayor, , 

First get a licence, then produce our ware ; 

We sound a trumpet, or we beat a drum : ^ 

Huzza 1 (the schoolboys roar) the players are* come ; 
And then we cry, to spur the bumpkins on. 

Gallants, by Tuesday next we must be gone. 

I told him in the smoothest way 1 could 
All this, and more, yet it would dp no good. 

But Elrington, tears falling from his cheeks, 

He that has shone with Betterton and Wilks, 

To whom our country has been always dear. 

Who chose to leave h|^ dearest pledges here. 

Owns all your favours, here intends to stay, 

And as a stroller act in every ^lay : 

And the whole cr^v this resolution takes, 

To live an(l die all strollers for your sakes ; 

Not fdghtcd with an ignominious name. 

For your displeasure is their only shame. 

A'|iOx on Elringtou’s majestic tone ! 

Now to a word of business in our own. 

Gallants, next Thursday night will be <Jlir last : 
Then without fail we pack up for Belfast. 

Lose not your time, nor our diversion miss ; 

The next we act shall be as good as this. 

EPILOGUE « 

TO MR. IlOPFY'S DENEVIT-NIOIIT, AT 8M0CR-ALLEV. 

Hold 1 hold, my good friends ; for one moment pray 
stop ye ; 

I return ye my thanks in the name of poor Hoppy. 
He's not the first person who npver did write, 

And yet has been fed by a benefit-night. 

The custom is frequent, on my word I assure ye, 

In our farmed elder house, of the hundreti^s of Drury. 
But then you must know, those players still act on 
Some very good reasons fdt such benefaction. 

A deceased poet's widow, if pretty, can't fail ; 
From Cibber she holds, as a tenant in tail. 

Your emerited actors, and actresses too, [do,) 

For what they have done, (though no more they can 

And sitters, and songsters, and Chetwood and G , 

And sometimes a poor sufferer in the South Soa ; 

A machine-man, a tiro-woman, a mute, and a sprite, 
Have been all kept from o^^evving by a benefit-night. 
Thus, for Uoppy's bright merits, at IcAgth we have 
found 

That he^must haYC of us nine€y-nine and one pound, 
Paid to him cl^vi'money once every year ; 

And however some think it a little too dear, 

Yet, for reasons of state, this sum we'll j^llow, 
Though wc pay the go<vI man with the sweat ot our 
brow. # 

First, because by tAe king to us he was sent, 

To guide the whole session of this parliament. 

To pr<^de in our^ouncUs, both public and private. 
And : ir.^n. by^e by, what both houses do drive at. 


When bold B— roars, and meek M— raves, 

When Ash prates by wholesale, or B — h Iff halves, 
When Whi^ become Whims, or join with the Tories, 
And to himself constant when a member no more is, 
But changes his sides, and votes and unvotes ; 

As S — t is dull, and witl^ S — d, who dotes ; 

Then up must get Hoppy, and wilfh voice very low, 
And with eloquent bow, the house he must show 
Tljat that worthy member who spoke last must give 
Tne freedom to him, huDibly most,, to conceive 
That his sentiment on this affair isn't right ; 

That he mightily wonders which way he \fame by't : 
That, for his pai't, God khows, he do^ such things 
disown ; [down. 

And so, having convinc'd him, he most humbly sits 
For these, and more reasons, which perhaps you 
may hear, 

Pounds hufidred this night, and one hundred this 
And BO on we are forced, though we sweat out our 
blood, 

To make these walls pay for poor Hoppy's good ; 

To supply with rare diet his pob-and his spit ; 

Add with richest Margoux to wash down a tit-bit. 
To wash oft his fine linen, so clean and so neat. 

And to buy him much linen, to fence against sweat : 
All which he deserves ; for although all the day 
He ofttimes is heavy, yet all night he's gay ; 

And If he rise early to watch for the state, 

To keep up his spouts he'll sit up as late. 

Thus, for these and more reasons, as before I did say. 
Hop has got all the money for our acting this play. 
Which makes us poor actors look/s ne sais guoi 

THE LOGICIANS REFUTE^). 
Logicians have but ill defined 
, As rational the human kind ; 

Reason, they say, belongs to man, 

But let them prove it if they can. 

Wise Aristotle aSfid Smiglcslus, 

By-ratibcinations specious, 

Have strove to prove, with great precision. 

With definition and division, 

Homo est ratione praediturt ; 

But for lAy soul 1 cannot credit 'cm. 

And must in spite of them maintain 
That man and all his ways arc vain ; 

And that this boasted lord of nature 
Is both a weak and erring creature ; 

, That instinct is a surer guide 

Than reason, boaBting^oTtals* pride ; 

And that brute beasts are far before 'em. 

Deui est anima brutorum. 

Whoever knew an honest brute 
At law his neighbour prosecute. 

Bring action for assault or battery, 

*Or friend beguile with lies and flattery Y 
O'er plains they ramble unconfined, 
g No politics disturb their mind ; 

Th^ eat their meals, and take their sport. 

Nor know who’s in or out at court. 

They never to the levee go 
To treat, as dearest friend, a foe : 

^ey never importune his grace, 

»or ever cringe to men in place : 

Nor undertake a ^*ty Job, 

Nor draw the quill to write for Bob. 

Fraught with inactive, they ne'er go 
To folks at Patemoster-row. 

^ No judges, fiddlers, dancing-masters, 

No pickpockets, or poetasters. 

Are known to honest quadrupeds ; 

No single brute his fellow leads. 

Brutes never meet in bloody fray, 

Nor cut each other's throats for pay. 
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THE ELEPHANT—THE SWAN TRIPE CLUB- 


Of beasts, it is confess'd the ape 
Comes nearest us ix. human shape ; 
Like''\nan, he imitates each fashion. 
And malice is his lurking passion : 

But, both in malice and grimaces, 

A courtier any ape surpasses. 

Behold him,i^uinbly cringing, wait 
Upon the minister of state ; 

View him soon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduct of superiors ; 

He promises if^ith equal air, 

And to perform takes equal care, 
lie in hit turn finds imitators, 

At court, the porters, Ikcqucys, waiters. 
Their masters* manner still contract. 
And footmen, lords, and dukes can act. 
Thus, at the court, botli great and small 
Behave alike, for all ape all. 


THE ELEPHANT; 

OR THE PARLIAMENT-MAN. 

Written many years sinco : taken from Coke's Institutes. 

Ere bribes convince you whom to choose, 
The precepts of lord Coke peruse. 

Observe an elephant, says he. 

And let like him your member be : 

First take a man that's free from gall, 

For elephants have none at all ; 

In flocks or parties he must keep, 

For elephants Ir’e just like sheep ; 

Stubborn in hmour he must be. 

For elephants ne'er bend the knee. 

Las^ "(et his memory be sound, , 

In which your elephant's profound ; 

* That old examples from the wise 
May prompt him in his rices and ayes. 

Thus the lo^d Coke hatb. gravcly writ,. 

In all the form of lawyer's wit : 

And then, ’with Latin arid all that, ^ 
Shows the comparison is pat. 

Yet ill some poin^ my lord is wrong, 

One’s teeth are sold, and t’othor's tongue : 
Now, men of parliament, God knows, 

Are more like elephants of shows ; 

Whose docile memory and sense 
Are turn'd to trick, to gather pence ; 

To get their master half-a-crown. 

They spread their flag, or lay it down : 

Those who bore buU^rks on their backs, 
And guarded nations from attacks. 

Now practise every pliant gesture, 

Opening their trunk for every tester. 

Siam, for elephants so famed, 

Is not with England to be named : 

Their elephants by men are sold ; 

Ours sell themselves, and take the gold. 


No. 1. 

THE SWAN TRIPE CLUB IN DUBLIN. 

A SATIRE. 

Dedicated to all those who .i.re true fnends to her 
present majesty and her government, to the church 
of England, and the succession as ^ law esta- 
blished ; and who gratefully acknowledge the pre- 
servation of their religion, rights, and liberties, due 
to the late king William, of ever glorious and ihi- 
mortal memory. * 

Difficile est saiyram non scribere. * 

How this fantastic world is changed of late ! 

Sure some full moon has work'd upon the state. 


Time was when it was question'd much in story, 
Which the worst, tlie Dc\il or a Tory ; 

But now, alas ! those happy times are o'er ; 

The rampant things are couchant now no move, 

But trump uj^ Tories, who were before. 

There was a time' when fair Iliberiiia lay 
Dissolved in ease, and,* with a gentle sway, • 

Enjoy'd the blessings of a halcyon day. 

Pleased with the bliss their friendly union made. 
Beneath her bending fig-tree's peaceful afiede. 
Careless and free, her happy sons were laid. 

No feuds, no groundless jealousies apfc<*ir, 

To rouse their rage, or wake them into fear ; • 

With pity they beheld Britannia's state, 

Toss'd by the tempest of a stormy fate ; 

AVild frenzy through her blasted borders pass'd. 
Whilst n.esy faction drove the furious blast, 

Calm anil serene we heard the tempest roar, 

And fearless view'd the danger from the shore. 

Thuo blest, we slumber'd in a downy trance, 
Happy, like Eden, in mild ignorance ; 

Till Discord, like the wily serpent, found 
Th* unguarded path to the forbidden ground ; 

Show'd us the tree, the tempting tree, wiiich stood 
The fairest, but mbst fatal, of the wood ; 

And where (as hanging on the golden bough) 

The glittering fruit look'd smiling to (he view. 

“ Taste, and be wise," the sl^irovoker said ; 

And sec the platform of }our‘^)n laid ; 

Rouse from the dulneifs ye too long have shown, 

And view your church's danger, iffiid your own. 

Thus at supeiior wit we catch’d in haste. 

Which mock'd the approach of our dgludld taate* 
And now — — 

Imaginary schemes we seem to spy, 

And search for dangers with a curious eye ; 

From thought to thought we roll, and rack our sense. 
To obviate mischiefs in the future tense : 

Strange plots in embryo from the Lord we fear ; 

And dream of mighty ills, the Lord knows where I 
Wretchedly wise, we curst^our jffesent store, 

But bless the witless age we knew before. 

Near that famed^ilace* where slender wights resort, 
And gay Pulvilio keeps his scented court ; 

Where exiled wit ne'er shows its hated face, 

But happier nonsense tills the thoughtless place ; 
AVhcrc sucking beaux, our future hopes, are bred, 
The sharping gamester, and the bully rod, 
O'crstock'd with fam;^, but indigent of bread ; 

Tlicre Btaiids a modem dome*’ of vsist renown, 

For a plump cook and plumper reck’nings known : 
Raised higj|, the fair inviting bird you soc^ * 

In all his milky plumes and feather'd lechery ; 

In whose soft down iinmciftal Jove was dress'd 
When the fair nymph tlic wily god possess'd ; 

Still in which shape ho stands to mortal vigw. 

Patron of whoring and of toping too. 

Here gravely meet the worthy sons of zeal, 

To wet their pious clay, and decently to rail : 
Immortal courage from the claret springs^ 

To censure heroes and the acts of kings : 

Young doctors of the govrm here shrewdly show 
How grace dfvine can ebb, and splAen ran flow ; 

The pious red-coat most devoutly swears, 

Drinks to the chyrch, 1«it ticks on kis arrears ; 

The gentle beau, too, joins in wise^c^tc, 

Adjiists his cravat, and reforms the state. 

As w]^en thivsnn, on a returning Hood, 

Warms into life the animate<4 mud, 

Strange wondrous insects on the shore remain, 

And a new race of vermin tills iW plain ; 

So from the excrement of zeal we find 
A slimy race, but of the modish kiiy}, 


Lucas's ouCfechouse. 


Tlio Swau taveru 
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THE SWAN TRIPE CLlfB IN DUBLIN, 


Crawl from the filth, and, kindled into man, 

Make up the memberei' of the sage divan. 

Of those the famed Uorachio is the chiefs 
A sou of puddiinc and eternal teef. 

The jovial god, with all-inspiring gracf, 

Sits on the scarlet honours of .his face ; 

'His happy face, from rigid wisdom free, 

Securely smiles in thoughtless majesty ; 
llis own tithe-geese not half so plump as he. 

AVild notioi)^ flow from his immoderate head, 

And statutes <^poted, — moderately read ; 

"Whole floods of words his moderate wit reveal. 

Yet' the good man's immoderate in zeal. 

How can his fluent tongue and thought keep touch, 
Who thinks too little, but who talks too much 1 
When peaceful tars with Gallic navies meet, 

And lose their honour to preserve the fleet, ^ 

This wondrous man alone shall conquest boast. 

And win the battles which the heroes lost. , 

When just esteem he would of William raise;- 
He damns the glories which he means to praise ; 
The poor encomium, so thinly spread. 

Lampoons the injured ashes of the dead ; 

Though for the orator, 'tis said withal. 

He meant to praise him, if he meant at all. 

Egregious Magpie*^ charms the listening throng, 
Whilst inoffensive satire tips his tongue ; 

Grey ])oliticB adorn tl^e beardless chit, 

Of foreign manners but of native wit ; 

Scarce wean'd from diddy of kis Alma Mater, 

The cocking thingVtcps forth the church’s Erra Pater; 
High-il^it^g thoughts his moderate size supply, 

And <^ing the (towering puppet to the sky ; 

Ou brazen wings beat out from native stock. 

He mounts, and rides upon the weathercock; 

From whence the dull Hibernian isle he views ; 

The dull Hibemisn isle he sees, and spews; 

He mourns the talent of Ids wisdom, lost 
On such a dry inhospitable coast. 

Thus daws, when perch'd upon a steeple’s top, 

With Oxford strut and pr’de superior hop ; 

And, whilst on earth their haughty ghiuees throw. 
Take humble curates but for daun below. 

Firedrake, a senator of awkward grace, 

But famed for matcliless modesty and face, 

W ith Christian clamour tills the dcafen’<l room, 

And prophesies of wondrous ills to come. 

Heaven in a hurry seems to have form’d his paste, 
Fill’d up his spleen, but left hjs head-piece waste : 
He thinks, he argues, nay, he prays, in haste. 

When in soil’d sheets the dirty wight is spread, 

And higli^ flown schemes for curtains gra^e the bed, 
Wild freakish fancy, with her airy train,' 

Whirls through the empt^ region of his brain 
Shows him the church just tott’riiig on his head. 
And all )}or mangled sons around her spread ; 

Taints out himself, of all his hopes beguiled, 

And his domestic Sicorax defiled : 

Then kindling at the sight, he flics about. 

And putB^■dissonting squadrons to the rout; 

Brimful of wrath, he plunges into strife. 

And thumps the passive (carcase of his wife ; 

He routs the fijfiug foe, he scours the j^lain, 

And boldly fights the visionary scene. 

Th’ Apollo ofthe cause, otd Gripibeard stands, 
And all the ir-fitfhor fry of wit commands ; ^ 

Nursed up in faction, and a foe to peace. 

He robs liis bones of necensary ease ; c 
Drunk with inveterate spleen, he scorns his age, 
And N ature’s lowest ebb supplies with sprightly rage. 
Cold drivelling Time has all his nerves unstrung, 
But left untouckM his lechery of tongue ; 

■ Archdear# . Perrlval. . ^ Eeehlin, a lawyer, 
or captain, Loeke. 


His lechery of tongue, which still remains, 

And adds a friendly aid to want of brains : 

He blames the duliiess of his party’s sloth^ 

And chides the fears of their unactive youth ; 

Tells them the time, the happy time, is come, 

When moderation shall behold its doom ; 

When snivelling mercy shall no more beguile. 

But Christian force and pious ragefhalL smile ; 
Warns them against those dangers to provide, 

Those dangers which his spectacles have spied, 
Dark and unknown to all the world beside ! 

Hall, venerable man, design’d by fate , 

The saving genius of a sinking state ! . 

Lo, prostrate at thy feet Tve trembling fall, 

Thou great twin-idol of the thund'ring Baal ! 

How shall thy votaries thy wrath assuage, 

Unbend thy frowns, and deprecate thy rage Y 
Millions ofeyictims shall thy altars soil ; 

Heroes shall bleed and treasurers shall broil ; 

Thy peerless worth shall in our lays be sung : 

O, bend thy stubborn rage, and sheathe thy dreadful 
tongue 1 

Nutbrain, “ a daggle-gown of*large renown, 

For weak support to needy client knoAvn, 

With painted dangers keeps his mob in awe. 

And shrewdly construes faction into law. 

When Albion’s senate waved its fatal wand. 

And with their hungry locusts cursed the land, 

Our fruitful Egypt, with the load oppress’d, 

Beheld with grief its happy fields laid waste : 

With watery eyes, and with a mother’s pain, 

She heard the nation groan, bi\t heard in vain ; 

Till, gorged with prey, they took the favourite wind, 
And left this straggling vermin here behind : 

Too well he liked our fruitful Egypt’s pldiq. 

To trot to hungry Westminster again. 

ISay, blind Hibernia, for what charms unknown 
Ye adopt a ma^i whom ye should blush to own : 
Beggar’d and spoil’ d, 4 of all your wealthy store, 

Yet hi^g thj viper whom yc cursed before. 

Is thifc’ the pious champion of your cause, 

Who robs your offspring to protect your laws ; 

Slily distils his venom to the root, 

And blasts tlu tree from whei&cc he plucks the fruit? 
iWho sees your ruin, which he smiles to see ; 

Whose gain’s his heaven, and whose god’s a fee 1 
In the first rank fam’d Sooterkin^ is seen, 

Of happy visage and enchanting mien, 

A lazy modish son of melancholy spleen ; 

Whose every feature flourishes in print, 

And early nride first taugHt the youth to squint. 
What niggard father would begrudge his brass. 
When traveled son doth homebred boy surpass— 
Went out a fopling and return’d an ass ? 

Of thought so dark, that no erroneous hit 
E’(.r show’d the lucid beauties of his wit. 

When scanty fee expects a healing pill, 

^With careless yawn he nods upon the bill, 

Secure *o hit — who never fails to kill. 

When costive punk, in penitential case, 

Sits squeezing out her soul in vile grimace, 

To ease his patient, he prescribes — ^his face ! 

Well may the \vTctch a Providence disown, 

Wlso thinks no wisdom brighter than his own : 

Long since he left religion in the lurch, 

Who yet would raise the glories of the church, 

And stickle^ for its lights, who ne’er comes near the 
porch. 

Immortal Crabo stands firmly to the truth, 

Ahd with sage nod commands the list’ning youth ; 

• Nutley. a lawyer. Dr. Worth, a physician. 

• Explain^, ill the Lanesborough manuscript, to be nrrh- 
dracoa Neelh. but averred by anotlier authority to mean n 
** Mr. Hedge Young, or Hogg Young, the late lord-chancollnr'e 
purso-boarer.” 
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In whom rank spleen has all its vigour shown. 

And blended all its curses into one ; 

O'erflowihg gall has changed the crimson flood. 

And turn’d to vinegar the wretch’s blood. 

Nightly on bended knees the musty put 
Still saints the spigot and adores the butt; 

With fervent zeai, the flowing liquor plies, 

But damns the moderate bottle for its size. 

His liquid vows cut swiftly through the air, 

When glorious red has wl^tted him to prayer ; # 
Thrifty of time, aftd frugal of Ills ways, 

Tippling he rails, and as he rails he prays. 

In the sagQ list great M«?>oncalf is enroll'd, 

Famed as the Delphic orasle of old. 

Propitious dulness and a senseless joy 
Shone at his birth and bless'd the hopeful boy ; 
Who utters wonders without sense of pain, 

And scorns the crabbed labour of his br^in. 

Fleeting as air his words outstrijHthe wind, 

Whilst the sage tardy meaning lags behind. 

No saucy foresight dares his will control. 

Or stop the impetuous motion of his soul ; 

His soul, which struggles in her dark abode, 

Crush'd and o’erlay'd with the unwieldy load : 
Prevailing dulness did his sense betray. 

And cramp’d his reason to extend his clay ; 

His wit contracted to a narrow span, 

A yard of idiot to an inch of man. 

Hail, mighty dunce, thou largest of thy kind, 

How well thy mien is suited to thy mind ! 

Wliat if the lords and commons can't agree, 

Thou dear, dull, happy thing, what is't to thee? 

Sit down contented with thy present store?, 

Heaven ne’er designM thee to be wise and poor : 
Trust Jto'thy fate ; whatever parties join, 

Thy want of wit obstructs thy want df coin. 

As when imperial Rome beheld her state • 

Grown feint and struggling with impending fate ; 
When barbarous nations on her ruins trod, 

And no kind Jove appear'd her guardian god ; 

A sacred goose could all her fears disperse, % 

And save the mistress of the universe : 

Of equal fame the great example be, 

Our church's safety we expect from thee : 

In thee, great man, the saving brood remains, 

Of equal piety and equal brains ; 

111 this we differ but in point of name : 

Unlike the Romans we ; but thou, our goose, the 
same. 

And now with solemn grace the council sat, * 
And the third flask hadfraised a warm debate ; 
When Faction, entering, walk’d the giddy maze, 
Sworn foe and noted enemy to peace ; 

And, taking Grimbeard’s shape, the silence broke. 
And in shrill voice the eagei fury spoke. [And 
% “ Be witness. Heaven, how much I’m plea^-ed to 
Such gallant friends, and of so brave a mind ; 

Souls fit to rule the world, and proudly sit 
The noblest sons of piety and wit. 

Uncommon vigour in your looks I spy, 

Resolved the utmost of your force to t^ ; 

Bravely to stickle for your church’s laws, 

And shed a generous influence on her cause. 

See how with grief she hangs her pensive her I, 
Whilst trickling tears, upoa her garments shed, 
Mourn all her lustre and her beauty fled : 

In hair dishevell’d, and witlsbosora ^re, 

With melancholy sounds she fills the air. 

Would ye, my friends, the weighty business know, 
And learn the cruel reason of her woe 1 • 

The cause she has to grieve, the world believes, : 
Is this — hem— hem — ^why, ’tis enough she grieves 
What sons from tears their flinty south can keep, 
And with dry eyes behold their mother weep t 


Ah ! stop the deluge of her watery store. 

And let her taste those joys she felt before ! 

i‘ When William (curse upon tliat hated name, 
For ever blotted and unknown to fame !) — 

When William in imperial glory sl^nc, 

And, to our grief, possess’d Britannia's throne ; 
Mark with what malice he our church debased, 

Her sons neglected, and her rites defaced : 

To canting zeal design’d her form a slave, 

And meant to ruin wliat he came to save. 

What though the world be fill’d with h|p alarms, 
And fainting Gallia trembled at his ly^ms ; 

Yet still the doughty hero did no more 
Than Julius oucc, and Ammon, did before. 

Is this the idol of the people’s love, 

The poor mock-puppet of a ruling Jove I 
Sorrel, we owe his hasty fate* to thee, 

Thou 1 jcky horse ; oh ! may thy memory be 
Fragrant to all, as it is sweet to me ! 

Too fff., I fear, the vile infection’s spread, 

Since Anna courts the party which he led, 

And treads the hated footsteps of the dead. 

If so, what now can v, a expect to hear. 

But black effects of those damn’d ills we fear 1 
Your fat endowments shall be torn away. 

And to Geneva zeal become an easy prey ; 

Cold clement shall give your guts the gripes, 

And, ah ! no more you shall indulge iu tripes. 

No Sunday pudding shall ad^n the board, 

Or bum the chaps of its too^oger lord : 

No gentle Abigail shtll caudles make, 

Nor cook the jellies for the ehaf^iin’s back ; 
Long-winded schismatics shall rule the mast. 

And father Christinas mourn his rew;l!^ mst. • 

Rouse then, my friends, and ail your forces join, 

And act with vigour in our great design : 

What though our danger is not really great 1 , 

’Tis brave to oppose a government we hate. 

Poison the nation with your jealous fears, 

And set the fools together by the ears : 

Whilst with malicious joy we calmly sit, 

And smile to see the triuKiphs ^ our wit : 

Sound well Jic college ; and with nicest skill [will. 
Inflame the bcafllless boys, and bend them to )oiir 
What though unmoved her learned sons have stood, 
Nor sacrificed to spleen their country’s good 1 
Yet search the tree, and sure there may be found 
Some branches tainted, though the trunk he sound ; 
Show them the lure which never fails to hit ; 
Approve their brishness, and admire their wit. 

Youth against flattery has no defence, 

Fools still are cheated with the bait of sense ; 

Glean e’tn the schools from lechery and^^irch,* 

And teach the youngsters to defend the church. 

’Tis fools we want, and of the largest size : 

'Twould spoil our cause to practise on the wise : 

The wise ore eagles of the sharpest ken,^ 

And o^Jmly weigh the merits and the men ; 

Pierce through the cobweb veil of erring sense, * 
And know the truth of zeal from the preteuce : 
Whilst fools, like game-eocks, are the sj^ves of show, 
And never ask a cause, but fly upon the foe ; 

Chance oqjy guides th wandering la the night, 
When in an age they stumble oif the right : 

God never gave a fool the gift of sight.” 

He said — wjth jo^the pleaset^ssernbl^ rose ; 
•*Well moved;” they cried, antl^nurmur'd their 
applause ; 

Wken, lo^ before the baard, confess’d in sight, 
Stepp’d forth a heavenly guest serenely bright ; 

No mortal beauty could with hers compare, 

Or poet’s fancy form a maid so fair ; 

■ Sorrel was the name of the ho on which king William 
rode when he received hia mortal i bv a faU. 
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Around hor head immortal glories shine, 

And her mild air confess'd the nymph divine ; 
Whilst thus she spake : 

“ Ask not, my frighted sons^rom whence I came, 
But mark me w(4l ; Religion is my name ; 

An angel once, but now a fury grown, * 

Too often talk'd of, but too little known: 
is it for me, my sons, that ye engage, 

And spend the fury of your idle rage 1 

•Tis false ; unmanly spleen your bosom warms, 

And a preteflded zeal your fancy charms. 

Where have I tiught you in the sacred page 
To qpnstruc moderation into rage ; 

To aifront the power from whence your safety springs, 
And poorly blast the memory of kings 1 
Branded witli infamy, yc shun the light, 

But court, like birds obscene, the covert of tlie night. 
Is then unlawful riot fit to be * 

The great supporter of my church and me 1 
Think ye, weak men, she's of her foes afraid, V 
Or wants the assistance of your feeble aid 1 
When round her throne seraphic warriors stand 
And form upon her side a heavenly band : 

When, fix'd as fate, her deep foundation lies. 

And spreads where'er my Anna's glory flics. 

Think on the intended ruins of the day, 

When to proud Rome ye were design'd a prey : 
With wonder read those fatal times again, 

An<l eall to mind the rtHjlanclioly scene : 

When down its rapid stream tlm torrent bore 
Your coiintrj's la\^, and safety was no more; 

Toni from your altars, ye were forced to roam 
III needy oc’le from your native home. 

’Twas^hen, masons, your mighty William rose, 
.And bravely fell like lightning on your foes : 

With royal pity he deplored your fiite, 

•And stood the Atlas of your sinking state. 

When sacrifice on idle altars slain 
Polluted all the isle and dyed the plain ; 

Rome's mob of saints did all j’our temples fill. 

And cousecralod grqiies crown'd every hill ; 

'Twas then, Josiah-like, tftat he defaced 
Their jingan rites, and laiil their altars waste ; 

Drove out their idols from their loved abodes, 

And pounded into dust their molten gods : 

Israel's true Lord was to his rule restored, 

Again his name was heard and was again adored. 

Wondering, ye saw your great deliverer come, 
But, while he warr'd abroad, ye rail’d at home ; 
Dreadfully gay in arms, but scotli'd in pesce, 

The useless buckler of inglorious ease : 

O poyr and short-lived glory and renown ! 

O false un'PVivicd pleasures of a crown ! ' 

So soon arc all thy shining Jionours fled, 

Traduced while living, and defamed when dead. 
Strange fate of heroes, who like comets ^laze, 

A^id with » sudden light the world amaze: 

•Bii^ when woth fading beams they quit the skies, 

^"o more to sliine the wonder of our eyes ; 

'I'heir glories spent, and all their fiery store, 

We scorn tifte omens wdiich we fear'd before. 

“ My royal Anne, whom every virtue crowns, 
Feels yourUl-govqjm'd rag^ ftor 'scapes yyur frowns ; 
Y’our want of duty ye supply with spite. 

Traduce J;ier councils, and her heroes slight ; 
Lampoon the roiljiiess of her ^nsy sway, 

And sicken at^c light of her superior ftAYt * 
Poison her sweets of life with groundless mars. 

And fill her royal breast wiA anxious cai%s. • 
What! such a queen, wRere Art and Nature join 
T‘» hit the copy of a form divine : 

Unerring Wisdom pui^ed the dross away, 

And form'd your Anna of a nobler clay ; 


Brcatliing a soul in which in glory shone 
Goodness innate, and virtue like its own : 

She knows how far engaging sweetness charms, 

And conquers more by mildness than by arms : 

Like Sampson's riddle in the sacred song, 

A springing sweet still flowing from the strong ; 

Like hasty sparks her slow reseiitijient dies, 

Her rigour lagging, but her mercy flips. 

Hail, pious princess 1 mightiest of thy name, 

Thiugh last begotten, y^ the first in fame : 

Those glorious heroines we in stoSyr see 
Were but the fainter types of greater Ihea 
Let others take a lustre from the throne ; 

You shine with brighter glories of your own, 

Add worth to worth, and dignify a crown. 

Oft have I mark'd with what a studious care 
My words you ponder and my laws revere : 

To thee, grant queen, what elogies are due, 

Who both protect the flock ami feed the shepherds 
For which I still preside o'er thy alarms, [too !» 
And add a shining lustre to thy arms : 

1 form’d the battle, and I gave tlyc word, 

And rode with conquest on thy Ormond's sword : 
When Anjou’s fleet yielded its Indian store, 

And at thy sacred feet deposed the silver ore ; 

I sent the goddes, when Victoria came. 

And raised thy Churchill to immortal fame, 

And Hochstet's bloody field advanced the hero's 
name. 

Nor sliall thy glories or thy triumphs cease. 

But thy rough wars shall soften into peace. 

Charles^ shall from thee his diaiUm receive, 

And shining pomp which you alone can give ; 

The Gallic lion, lisl'ning at his shore, ^ 

Shall fear to tejnpt the British dangers more,« * 
But sculk in deserts where he used to roar : 

Aftmiring worlds before thy throne shall stand, 

And willing natR)ns bend to thy command. 

** For you, yc inveterate enemies to peace, 

Whom kingspcan ne'er oblige, nor heaven can please ; 
Who, Uffndly zealous, iifto faction run, 

And make those clangers you’d be thought to shun ; 
For shame, the transports of y^ur rage give o'er, 
And let your civil feuds be heard no more : 

1^3 the wise conduct of my Anna trust ; 

.Know your own good, and to yourselves he just : 
And, when witli grief you see your brother stray, 

Or in a night of error lose his way. 

Direct his wandering, and restore the day. 

'fo guide his steps, afford your kindest aid, 

And gently pity whom yc cik’t persuade ; 

Lca\e to avenging Heaven his stubborn will, 

For, O, remember, he's your brother still : 

Let healing mercy through your actions shine, 

And let your lives confess your cause divine." 
Frowning, the goddess spoke, and straight with^ 
drew, 

Scatt'ring. ambrosial odours as she flew; 

Her trenAling sons, immoderately scared, [heard. 
Fled from th' uneasy truths which'’ suddenly they 

No. II. 

THE STORY OF ORPHEUS. 

Orpheus, a one-eyed blearing Thracian, 

The crowded of that uarb'rous nation. 

Was ballad-singer by vocation ; 

Who, up and down the country strolling, 

And witli his strains the mob cajoling, 

• Aljndiiig to her granU to the clergy. 

^ Tho urclidukc Charles. 
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Cliftrm'd ‘cm a» much aa each man knows 
Our modern farces do our beaux : 

To hear whose voice they left their houses, 
Their food, their handicrafts, and spouses ; 
Whilst, by the mercury of his souj^. 

He threw the staring, gaping Ihroug 
(A thing deser^ving admhratiou) 

Into a copious salivation. 

From hence "came all those monstrous stories, 
That to his lays wild be^ts danced borees ; • 

That after him,»where’er he rambled. 

The lioij ramp'd and the bear gamboll'd. 

And rocks and caves (their houses) ambled : 

For sure, the monster mgib includes 
All beasts, stones, stocks, in solitudes. 

He had a spouse, yclept Furydice, 

As tight a lass as e'er your eye did see ; 

Who, being caress'd one day by Morpheus, 

In absence of her husband, Orpheus, 

As ill the god's embrace she lay, 

Died, not by metaphor they say. 

But the ungrateful literal way : 

For a modem's [Tasso] pleased to say by't, 
From sleep to death there's but a way-bit. 
Orpheus at lirst, to appearance grieving, 

For one he had oft wish'd damn'd while living, 
That he might play her her farewell, 

Kesolved to take a turn to hell 
. (For spouse, he guess'd, was gone to the devil) : 
There was a husband damnably civil! 

Playing a merry strain that day. 

Upon tb' infernal king's highway, 

He caper'd on, as who siiould say, 

Since spouse has pass’d the Stygian ferry, 

Sinc£ fepouse is damn'd, 1 will be merry ; 

And wights who travel that way datly 

Jog on by his example gaily. « 

Thus scraping, he to hell advance i : 

When he came there the devil danced ; 

All hell was with the frolic taken, . 

And with a huge huzza was shaken. 

All hell broke loose, and they who were 
One moment past nlungcd in despair, 

Sung, Hang sorrow, cost away cared 
But Pluto, witli a spiteful prank. 

Ungrateful devil, did Orpheus thank. 

Orpheus, said he, 1 like thy strain 
So well, that here's thy wife again : 

But on those terms receive the blessing. 

Till thou’rt on earth forbear possessing. 

He who has play'd iiAe thee in hell 
Might e’en do t’other thing as well ; 

And shades of our eternal night 
Were not desigi/d for such delight. 

Therefore, if such in hell ^hou usest. 

Thy sfipuse immediately thou losest. 

Quoth Orpheus, 1 am manacled, I see : 

Tou and your gift be damn’d, thought he ; 

And shall be,, if my skill don't fail me, 

And if the dex’il does not ail me. 

Now Orpheus saw importance free. 

By which once more a slave was he. 

The damn'd changed presently their notes. 

And stretch’d with hideous howl their throats ; 
And two and two together link'd, 

Their chains with horrid music clink’d ; 

And in the concert, yell aifi fetlocliL 
Express’d the harmony of wedlock.* 

He, by command, then lugg'd his dowdy 
To Acheron, with many a how-d'ye ; • 

But, as the boat was tow'rd them steering. 

The rogue, with wicked ogle leering* 

Darted at her fiery glances, 

Which kindled in her furious fancies. 


Her heart did thick as any drum beat, 
Alarming Amazon to combat. 

He soon perceives it, and too wise is 
Not to lay hold on^such a crisis : 

His moiety on the bank he tbre'^, 

Whilst tholisaiid devils look'd askew. 

Thus spouse, who knew what long repentance 
AVas to ensue by Pluto’s sentence. 

Could not forbear her recreation 
One poor half-day, to avoid damnation. 

Her from his arms the Furies wrung^ 

And into hell again they flung, « 

He, singing thus, repass’d the ferry, — 

** Since spouse is damn'd, I will be mcriy'.” * 


No. III. 

* ACTION ; 

OR, THB ORIGINAL OF HORN FAIR. 

Some time about the month of July, 

Or else our ancient authors do lie, 

Diana, whom poetic noddies 
Would have us think to be some goddess, 
(Though, ill plain truth, n witch she was, 
Who sold grey peas at Ratcliff-cross,) 

Went to the up-setting of a neighbour, 
Having before bcin at her labour. 

The gossips had of puiicl^ bowlful 1 
Which made them all singT O be joyful ! 

A folly took them 4n the noddle, 

Their over-heated bums to coAlle; 

So they at Limehouso took a scullor, . 

And cramm'd it so, no egg was fuller; » 
With tide of ebb, they got to Eriff, 

Where Funi,hineUo once was sherifi. 

Our jovial crew then made a halt, 

To drink some Nantz, at what-d'yc-call't. 
And thence, if any cared a fart for’t 
Went to a stream that comes from Hartford ; 
Where all unrigg’d, in good ^corum, 

As naked as their motkers bore them ; 

And soon their tattling did outdo 
An Irish howler hubbubboo. 

“ O la,” cries one, to joke the aptest, 
**Methink8 I’m grown an anabaptist; 

If to be dipp'd to grace prefers, 

I’m graced and soused o’er head and ears.** 
Whilst thus she talk'd, all of a sudden 
They grew as mi^e as hasty-pudding : 
Daunted at th' unexpected sounds 
Of hollaing men and yelping hounds, 

Who sfon came up and stood at bay ’ 

At those who wish’d themselves away. 

But, to increase their *8ad disaster, 

After the curs appear’d their master ; 
Actieon named, a country gent, • 

Wh% hard by somewhere, lived in Kent ; 
And hunting loved more than his victuals. 
And cry of hounds 'bove sound of fiddles. 
He saw his dogs neglect their sport,* 
Having sprung game of better sort ; 

Which ipit him in a .if of laughter, 

Not dreaming what was comin|^ after. 

Bless me ! how the young lecher stared ! 
How pleasiagly th€ spark wae^ared 1 * 

• With hidden charms hi§ eyes mS fad, 

And to our females thus he said : 

H Hey, jingo \ what tAe de'il’s the matter ; 
Do mermaids swim in Durtford water t 
The poets tell us they have skill in 
That sweet melodious art of singing : 

If to that tribe you do belong. 

Faith, ladies, come — let’s havutfi song. 
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silent ! ne’er a word to spare me t 
Nay, frown not, for^you cannot scare me. 

Ha, now I see you are mere females, 

Made to delight and plcasu^^ us males. 

Faith, ladies, Ao not think me lavish, 

If five or six <H you I ravish. • 

Pgad, I must." This did «o frighten 
' The gossips, thev seem’d thimder-smitten. 

At last Diana takes upon her 
To vindicate their injured honour ; 

And by srrae necromantic spells, 

Strong char| 2 [LB, witchcraft or somctliing else, 

In twinkling of the shell of oyster, 
Transmogrified the rampant roystor 
Into a thing some call a no-man, 

Unfit to love or please a woman. 

The poets, who love to deceive you, 

(For, once believe them, who’d believe yon T) 
Say that, to quench his lecherous fire, 

Into a stag shCb changed the squire ; • 

Which made him fiy o’er hedges skipping 
Till his own hounds had spoil'd his tripping. 

But I, who am less given to lying, 

Than jolly rakes to think of dying, 

Do truly tell you hero between 
She only spoil’d the spark for Venus ; 

Which soon his blood did so much alter. 

He cared for love less than f<ir halter: 

No more the sight c^aked beauty 
Could prompt his vi^ur to its duty : 

And in this case, you may believe. 

He hardly stay’dVo take his leave. 

He had a wife, and she, poor woman, 

Soon found in him sometliing uncomiiion. 

In vain she strived, young, fair, and plump, 
Towouse to joy the senseless lump. 

She from a drone, alas \ sought honey, 

And from an empty pocket money. 

Thus used, she for her ease, contrives 
That sweet revenge of slighted wives ; 

And soon of horns a pair most florid 
Were by her graTfed on^is forehead ; 

At sight of which his shame and anger 
Made him first curse, then soundly bang her. 
And then his rage, which overpower’d him, 
Made poets say his dogs devour’d him. 

At Cuckold's Point he died with sadness ; 

(Few in his case now show such madness ;) 
Whilst gossips, pleased at his sad case, 

Straight fix’d his horns just qp the place, 

Lest the memory on’t should be forgotten, 
When they, poor souls, were <lead and rotten ; 
Aitd thse from queen Dick got a patent^ 

On Charlton-green to set up a tent ; 

Where once a-year, witif friends from Wapping, 
They tell how they were taken napping. 

The following age improved the matter, 

*'And made two dishes of a platter. 

•The tent where they used to repair 
* Is now become a jolly fiiir ; 

Where, ^ery eighteenth of October 
^ Qomes citizen demure and sober, 

*^*‘>kVaskct, shovel, piqk’vxe, stalking. 

.uske a way*for*8 >vife to walk in r 
Where, having laid out single money, 

In bi^ng horig for deareslihonej^ 

O’er nirmit]|l^pttk, pig, and ale, • 

They cheer their souls, and teU this tale. 


(nd io» 


THE FAMOUS SPEECHMAKER OF 
ENGLAND; 

Or Baron (alias Barren) Lovel’s Charge at the 
Assizes at Exon, April 5, 1710. 

-Risum teneatis? 

From London to 
By special direction, # 

Came down the world’s wonder, 

Sir Salathiel Bluiqler, 

* With a quoif on hCs head ^ 

As heavy as lead ; 

And thus open’d and said 
Gentlemen of the Grand Inquest, ' 

Her majesty, markfit, 

Appointed this circuit 
For me and my brother, 

Before any other ; 

To execute laws, 

As you may suppose, 

Upon such as oiTenders have been. 

So then, not to scatter 
More words on the matter, 

We’re beginning just now to begin. 

But hold — first and foremost, I must enter a clause, 
As touching and concerning our excellent laws ; 
Which here I aver 
Are better by far 

Than them all put together abroad and beyond sea * 
For I ne’er read the like, nor e’er shall, I fancy 
The laws of our land 
Don’t abet, but withstand, 

Inquisition and tlirall. 

And whatever may gall. 

And fire withal ; 

And iword that devours 
Wherever it scowers : 

Tney preserve liberty and property, for which men 
pull and hale so, * 

And they are made fi# the support of good govcni- 
_ nujJit also. 

, fRer majesty, kneeing 

The best way of going 
To work for the weal of tl^ nation. 

Builds 9ti that rock 
• Which sill storms will mock, 

Since religion is made the foundation. 

And, I tell you to boot, she 
Resolves resolutely 
^ No promotion to give 

To the best man alivn, 

In chsirch or in state, 

(Pm an instance of that,) 

But only to such of a good reputation 
For temper, morality, and moderation. 

Fire ! fire ! a w!ld-flre, 

♦ * * * » 

Which greatly disturbs the queen's peace, 

0 Lies running about ; 

•And if you don't put it out, 
f That’ 8 positive) wUl increase ; 

And any may spy, • 

With half of an eye, 

ThaHt comes from our priests and papistical fry. 

Ye have one of ^ese fellows. 

With fiery bello^, 

Come hither to blow and to puff here ; 

Who, leaving b^en toss’d 
From pillar to post, 

At last vents his rascally stuff here : 

Which to such as are honest must sound very oddly* 
When they ought to preach nothing but what’s very 
fiodjy; 

* A line seems to be wanting here 
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As here from this place we charge you to do, 

As ye* 11 answer to man, besides ye Know who, 

Ye have a diocesan , — * 

But I don’t know the man 
They tell me, however. 

The man’s a good liver, 

And fier never ! * 

Now, ye under-pullers, 

That wear such bl^k colours, 

How well would ^ook, 

If his meAsures ye took, 

Thus for head and for rump 
T ogether to jump $ 

For there’s none deserve places, 

I speak’ t to their faces. 

But men of such graces, 

And I hope he will never prefer any asses ; 
Especially when I’m so confident on’t 
For reasons of state, that her msqesty won’t. 

Know, I myself, 1 
Was present and by 

At the great trial,, where there was a great company, 
Of a turbulent preacher, who, cursedly hot, [plot, 
Turn’d the fifth of November, even the gun -powder 
Into impudent railing, and the devil knows what; 
Exclaiming like fury — it was at Paul’s, London — 
How church was in danger, and like to be undone, 
And BO gave the lie to gracious queen Anne ; 

And, which is far worse, to our parliament-men : 
And then printed a book. 

Into which men did look ; 

True, he made a good text; 

But what follow’d next 
Was naught but a dunghill of sordid abuses, 
Inatead^of sound doctrine, with proofs to't, and uses. 
It was high time of day * 

'Phat such infiumma- • 

tion shmld be extinguish’d witho'.t more delay ; 

Blit there was no engine coqld possibly do’t, 

Till the commons play’d thiurs, and ¥u quite put it 
So the man was tried for’t, [out. 

Before highest court: 

Now it’s plain to be seen 
It’s his principles I mean, r. 

Where they suffer’d this noisy and bis lawyers to 
Which over, the blade [bellow : 

A poor punishment had 
For that racket he made. 

By wliich ye msy know 
They thought, as I dd, « 

That he is but at bestlEui inconsiderable fellow. 

Upon this I find here, ^ 

And everywhere, 

That the country rides rusty, and is all out of geer : 
And for whatl , 

Alay I not 
In opinion vary, 

And think the contrary. 

But it must create ^ 

Unfriendly debate, 

And disunion straight ; 

When no reason in nature 
Can be given of the matter, 

Any more thajj^for shapes or for different stature 1 
If you love yodr dear sel^s, your religion or queen, 
Ye ought in good manners to be peaceable men : 

For nothing disgusts her 
Like making a bluster : * 

And your making this riot 

Is what she would cry at, • 

Since all her concern's for our welfare and quiet. 

■ Dr. Offiipring BUckaU. H« was made Uahop of Exeter 
la 1707. 


I would ask any man 
Of them all that maintain 
Their passive obedience 
With such mjghty vehemence, I 
That damn'd doctrine, 1 txgvr 1 
Whal he means by it, ho’. 

To trump it u^ nowl 

Or to tell me in short, * 

What need there is for’t 1 
Ye may say 1 am hot, 

I say I am not; • 

Only warm, as the subject on wbic]^ 1 am got. 

There are those alive yet. 

If they do not forget, f^tate : 

May remember what mjschiefs it did church and 
Or at least must have heard 
The deplorable calamities 
'' It drew upon families, 

About sixty years ago and upward. 

And now, do ye see, 

Whoever they be 

That make such an oration 

In our protestant nation. 

As though churjh was all on a fire, — 

With whatever cloak 
They may cover their talk. 

And wheedle the folk, 

That the oiAhs they have took. 

As our governors strictly require ;— 

I say they are men — (and f m a judge ye all know)-— 
That would our mdlit excellent laws overthrow ; 

For the greater part of them church never go ; 

Or, what’s much the same, it by very great chance is. 
If e'er they partake of her wise ordimmees^ 

Their aim is, no doubt, 

Were they made to speak out, [rout ; 

To pluck down tlie queen, that they make all tl^v 
And to set up, moreover, 

A bastardly brother ; 

Or at least to prevent the house of Hanover. 

Ye gentlemen of the jury. 

What means alinthis fury, 

Of which I'm inform’d by good hands I assure ye ; 
This insulting rff persons by blows and rude speeches, 
And breaking of windows, which you know maketh 
Ye ought to resent it, [breaches 1 

And in duty present it. 

For the law is against it ; 

Not only the actors engaged in this job. 

But those that entourage and set on the mob : 

The mob, a paw word, and which I ne’er mention. 
But must in this place, for the sake of distinction. 

I hear ^lat some bailiffs and some Justices * 

Have strove what they could all this rage to suppress; 
And I hope many more 
Will exert the like powei*, 

Since none will, depend on’t, ^ 

Get a jot of preferment, • 

But men of this kidney, as I told you before.-^ * 
I'll tell you a story ; Once upon a time, * • 

Some hot-headed fellows must necdi^ake a whim. 
And so were so weak 



Bawdy-houses and stews ; 

Who, tried the Itws of the r^lm for hlgh-treason, 
•Were bang’d, drawn, and quart'g’d for that very 
When the time came about \ 

• Bor us all to Mt out, 

We went to take leave oi the queen; 

Where were great men of worth. 

Great heads, and so forth, 

The greatest that ever were seen : 
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And flhc fcave us a large 
And parti(*ijlar charge ; — 

Good part on’t indeed 
Is q(jite out of iny headq — 

But I rerntfaibcr she said, 

Wc should recommend peace and good neighbour- 
hood where- * 

soever wc came ; and so I do here ; 

For that every one, not only men and their wives. 
Should do all that they can to lead peaceable lives ; 
And told us l^ithal that she fully expected 
A special account how ye all stood affected ; 

When we’ve been at St. James’s you’ll hear of the 
Again then I charge ye, [matter. 

Ye men of the clergy, 

That ye follow the track all 
Of your own bishop Blackall, 

And preach, as ye should, 

What’s savoury and good ; 

And together all cling, 

As it were in a string ; 

Not falling out, quarrelling one with another. 

Now we’re treating with monsieur, — that son of his 
mother. 

« 

Then proceeded on the common matter a of the law, 
and concluded — 

Once more, and no more, since few words arc best, 

1 charge you all prcscritfd>y way of request,-— 

If*ye honour as I do ^ 

Our dear royaj widow, 

Or have any S^mpasaion 
For cl^urch or the nation, 

And woulli live a long while 
In continual smile, 

And eat roast and boil, 

And not he forgotten 

When yc are dead and rotten, — 

That yc would be quiet and peaceably dwell, 

And never fall out, but p — s in a quill. 

PARODY 

ON THX RECORDER OF BLESSINOTOI^S ADDRESS TO 
QUEEN ANNE. 

Afr. WiUiam Crotee, Recorder of Blesainffton'a Ad- 
dreaa to her Majeaty, aa copied from the London 
Gazette, 

To the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, 

The humble Address of the Sovereign, Recorder, 
Burgesses, and Freemen, of the Borough of Bless- 
iiigton. v.*., I 

May it ];>leaBe your Majesty, 

Though we stand almost last on the roll of boroughs 
of this your majesty^ kingdom of Ireland, and there- 
fore^ in gooi’ manners to our elder brothers, press 
hut Jate among the joyful crowd about your royal 
th^pno, yet we beg leave to assure your majesty 
'that wo come behind none in our good affection to 
your sacred ptixon and government ; insomuch that 
the late surprising accounts from Germany have 
filled us with a joy t^ot inferior to any of our fellow- 
subjects. 

We hear^ with transport that, the English warmed 
the field to that degk e that thirty squafirons, part of 
the vanquished spnemy, were forced to ily to water, 
not able to stand their fire, and drank their last 
draught in the Danube, for thd waste they hkd before 
committed on its injured banks, thereby putting an 
end to their master's long-boasted victories : a glo- 
rious push indeed, and worthy a general of the queen 
of England. And wc are not a little pleased to find 
sere^iu gentlemen iiiHConsiderable posts of your ma- 


jesty’s army, who drew their first breath in this 
country, sharing in the good fortune of those who so 
effectually put in execution the command of your 
gallant enterprising general, whose twin-battles have, 
with his own title of Marlborough, given immor- 
tality to the otherwise perishing names of Schellen- 
berg and Hogstete : actions that^peak him born 
under stars as propitious to England as that he now 
wears, on both which he ^ so often reflected lustre 
aa f& have now abundai|ly repaid the glor}' they 
once lent him. Nor can we but Congratulate with 
a joy proportioned to the success of yourmiajesty’s 
fleet our last campaign at sea, since by it we observe 
the French obliged to steosc their wonted course for 
security to their ports ; and Gibraltar, the Spaniards’ 
ancient defence, bravely stormed, possessed, and 
maintained by your majesty’s subjects. 

May the siqjplies for reducing the exorbitant power 
of France be such as may soon turn your wreaths of 
laurel into branches of olive : that after th<r toils of 
a just and honourable war, carried on by a confe- 
deracy of which your majesty is ntost truly, as of the 
faith, stjled defender, we may live to enjoy, under 
your majesty’s auspicious government, the blessings 
of a profound and lasting peace ; a peace beyond the 
power of liirn to violate, who, but for his own un- 
reasonable eonvenicncy, destructive always of his 
neighbours, never yet kept any. And, to complete 
our happines.s, may your majesty again prove to 
your own family what you have been so eminently 
to the true church — a nursing mother. So wish and 
so pray, may it please your inajesl.y, your majesty's 
most dutiful and loyal subjects and devoted humble 
servants. 

This address was presented January 17, 1705. 

Mr. WiUiam Cro^’ie'a Addreaa to her Majeaty, ttimed 
intf Metre, 

From a town that consists of a church and a steeple, 
With or four houses ’and as many people, 
T^hcrc went an address in great form and good order, 
Composed as ’tis said, by Will Crowe, their recorder. 
And thus it begiiA to an excellent tune ; 

Fo'*give ns, good madam, that wc did not as soon 
As the rest of the cities and towns of this nation 
Wish your majesty joy on this glorious occasion. 

Not that we’re less hearty or loyal than others. 

But having a great many sisters and brothers. 

Our borough in riches and years far exceeding, 

We let them i^>eak first to shW our good breeding. 
We have heard with much transport and great 
satisfaction 

Of the victory obtain’d in the late famous action, 
When the field was so warm’d that it soon grew too 
hot,' [polf 

For the French and Bavarians, who had all gone to 
But, that they thought best in great haste to retire, 
And leap itito the water for fear of the fire. 

But says the good river, Ye fools, plague confound ye, 
Do ye think to swim through me, and that I’ll not 
drown ye, 

Who have ravish’d, and murder’d, and play’d such 
damri^d pranks, 

And trod down the grass on my much injured banks 1 
Then swelling with anger and rage to the brink, 

He ^ve the poo** morisi^r his last draught of drink. 
So it plainly appears they were very well bang’d. 
And that some may be drown’d who deserved to be 
han^d. [deed: 

Great Marlbro* well push’d : ’twas well push’d in- 
Oh, how we adore you because you succeed ! 

And now I may say it, 1 hope without blushing. 
That you have got twins by your violent pusliing ; 
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Twin battles I mean, that will ne’er be forgotten, 
But live and be talk'd of when we're dead and rotten. 
Let other nice lords aculk at home from the ware, 
Prank'd up and adorn'd with garters and stars, 
Which but twinkle like those in a cold frosty night ; 
While to yours you are adxling such lustre and light, 
That if you proceed I'm sure yery soon [moon ; 
'Twill be brighter and larger than the sun or the 
A blazing star, I foretell, 'tiv'iH prove to the Gaul, 
That portends of his empiec the ruin and fall. • 
Now God bless your majesty and our lord Mur- 
rouglf, 

And send hitn in safety and health to his borough. 
JACK FRENCHMAN'S LAMENTATION; 

AN EXCELLENT NEW SONO. 

To the Tuno of ** I’ll teU thee. Dick,*; See, 

I. 

Yb commons and peers. 

Pray lend me jour ears, 
ril sing you a doug, (if I can,) 

How Lewis le Grand, 

\>''a8 put to a stand, 

By the arms of our gracious queen Anne. 

II. 

How his army so great 
Had a total defeat, 

And close by the ri\er Dender ; 

Where his grandchildren twain, 

For fear of being slain, 

Gallop'd off with the popish pretender. 

» HI. 

To a steeple on highj • 

The battle to spy, • 

Up mounted these clever young men , 

But when from the spire 
They saw so much fire^ ' , 

Most cleverly came do;yn again. 

IV. 

Then on hors|back they got 
All on the same sped, f 

By advice of their cousin Yendosme ; 

O Lord ! cried out he. 

Unto young Burfjxmdy^ 

Would your brother and you were at home ! 

V. # 

While this he di^ say, 

Without more delay * 

Away the young gentry 6ed ; 

Whose heels for that work, 

Were much lighter than cork, 

Though their hearts were as heavy as lead, 

VI. 

Not BO did behave 
Young Hanover brave. 

In this bloody field 1 assure ye : 

When his war-horse was shot 
He valued it not, 

But fought it on foot Like a fury. 

VIW 

Full firmly he stood, 

As became his high bl^od. 

Which runs in his viens so blue 
For this gallant young mad, 

Being a-kin to Queen Anne, • 

Did as (were she a man) she would do. 

VIII. 

What a racket was here, 

(I think 'twas last year,) 


For a little misfortune in Spain ! 

For by letting 'em wir., 

Wc have draw'n the puts in, f 
To lose all they^e worth this campaijifn. 

, IX. • • 

Thdugh Bntge9, and Ghent 
To Monsieur we lent, 

With interest they shall repay ’em ; 

While Paris may sing 

With her sorrowful king, • 

Nunc dimittis instead of Te jDet|p. 

X. 

From this dream of success, 

They’ll awaken, we guess, 

At the sound of great Marlborough's drums : 
They may think, if they will, 

Of Almanza still, 

But 'tis Blenheim wherever he comes. 

XI. 

O Lewis perplex'd. 

What general next 1 
Thou bust hitherto changed in vain : 

He has b‘:\at 'em all round; 

If no new one's found, 

He shall beat 'em over again. 

• XII. 

We’ll let Tattard oii«* 

If he'll take t^dher bout ; 

And much he's improved, Iqt me tell yc, 

Witii Nottingham aio 

At every meal, • 

And good beef and pudding in oclly. 

XHI. 

But as losers at play 
Their dice throw away, 

While the winners do still win on ; 

Let who will command. 

Thou hadsl better disban^L. 

For, old Bully, thyTloctors are gone. 


THE GARDEN PLOT. 1709. 

When Naboth's vineyard look'd so fine, 

The king cried out, “ Would this were inhic I” 
And yet no reason could prevail 
To bring the owner to a sale. 

Jezebel saw, with’ haughty pride, 

How Ahab grieved to be denied ; 

And thus accosted him with scorn : • 

<*ShaliPNaboth make a monarch motffhf 
A king, and weep ! The ground's your own ; 
I'll vest the garden in the crown." 

With that she hatch’d a plot, and made 
Poor Naboth answer with his head ; * 

And when his harmless blood was spilt, 

The ground became his forfeit guilt. 

Poor Hall, renown’d for comely hair, 

Whose hands perhaps were not so fiffr. 

Yet had a Jezebel as i^ear ; 

Hall, of «mall scripture conversation, 

Yet, howe'er Hungerford's quotation. 

By some strange a^ident, had TOt 
The story of this garden-plot^ 

• Wisely foresaw he might have reaJbn 
To dread a modem of treason, 
tS Jezedel should please to want 
His small addition to hef grant: 

Therefore resolved, in humble sort, 

To begin first and make his court ; 

And, seeing nothing else would do, 

Gave a third part, to save the ^her two. 
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THE VIRTUES OF SID HAMET,» THE 
MAGICIAN'S ROD. 1710. 

Th* sHCceas ft tlii^ Jen tfesprii liiSf' of 

to (Joaolphin's family name, Sidftcy. and to hia stall of 
office, are sufficicnfty •bvions. ^ 

The rod was but a harmless wand • 

While Mo^ ’^held it in Ins hand; 

But, soon as e'er he laid it down, 

'Twas a devouring serpent grown. 

Our great magician, Hamct Sid, 

ReversS what Ae prophet did ; 

His rod wfe honest English wood, 

That senseless in a comer stood, 

Till, metamorphosed by his grasp, 

It grew an all-devouring asp ; 

Would hiss, and sting, and roll, and twist. 

By the mere virtue of his fist ; 

But, when he laid it down, Jis quick 
Resumed the figure of a stick. 

So, to her midnight feasts, the hag 
Rides on a broomstick for a nag, 

That, raised by magic of her breech, 

O'er sea and land conveys the witch ; 

But with the morning dawn resumes 
The peaceful state of common Brooms. 

They tell us something strange and odd. 

About a certain magic rod,**^ 

That, bending down its top, divines 
Whene’er the soil flia golden mines ; 

Where there arc none it stqjids erect, 

Scorning to sh^gr the least respect : 

As ready was the wand of Sid 
ToJ^eniiwlujre golden mines were hid : 

In Scottish hills found precious ore,® 

WJ^cre none e’er look’d for it befoic; 

And by a gentle bow divined 
How well a cully’s purse was lined ; 

To a forlorn and broken rake 
Stood without motion like a stake. 

The rod of Hermes was renown’d 
For charms and glider ground ; 

To sleep could mortal eyelids fix, 

And drive departed souls to Stjpt. 

That rod was a just tjpe of Sid’s, 

Which o’er a British senate’s lids 
Could scatter opium full as well, 

And drive as many souls to hell. 

Sid’s rod was slender, white, and tall, 

Which oft he used to fish withal ; 

A place was fasten’d to the liook. 

And many score of gudgeons took ; 

Yet stilly happy was his fate, 

Ht; cauglS^ his fish and saved his bait. ' 

Sid’s brethren of the conjuring tribe 
A circle with their rod describe. 

Which proves a magical redoubt 
••To keep mischievous spirits out. 
cSid’s rod was of a larger stride, 

And made a circle thrice as wide, 

Where smrits throng’d with hidcoi^ din, 

And he stood there to take them in ; 

But when th* enchanted rod was broke 
They vanish’d in a stinking smoke. * 

Achilles’ sceptre was of wood. 

Like Sid’s, butnothing ue^ so gqod ; 

Though downlTom ancestors divine ^ 

Transrailtea to the hero’s line; 

Thence, through a long descent of kii^, ^ 

Came an ueirloom, as Homer sings. 

Though this description looks so big. 

That sceptre was a sapless twig, 

* Eart Godolphin. . 

* "IHitt rirgula to be aUracied by minerals. 

* Sup;iost*d to alluUa to the Buion. 


Which, from the fatal day, when first 
It left the forest where ’twas nursed, 

As Homer tells us o’er and o’er, 

Nor leaf, nor fruit, nor blossom bore. 

Sid’s sceptre, full of juice, did shoot 
In golden boughs and golden fruit; 

And he, the dragon never sleeping, 

Guarded each fair Hesperian pippin. 

No hobby-horse, with gorgeous top, 

•The dearest in Charlfs Mathqy’s shop. 

Or glittering tinsel of May -fair, 

Could with the rod of Sid compare. * 

Dear Sid, then why wert thou so* mad 
To break thy rod like naughty lad 1 
You should have kiss’d it in your distress, 

And then returned to your mistress ; 

Or made it a Newmarket switch, 

And nof a rod for thy own breech. 

But since old Sid has broken this, 

His next may be a rod in piss. 

THE RECORDER’S SPE£cH TO HIS 
GRACE THE DUKE OF ORMOND, 

4th JULY, nil; 

WITH A PARODY UPON IT, WHICH IS PERHAPS RY SWIFT. 
This city can omit no opportunity of expressing 
their hearty affection for her majesty’s person and 
govenimcnt; and their regard for your grace, who 
has the honour of representing her in this kingdom. 

We retain, my lord, a grateful remembrance of 
the mild and just administration of the government 
of this kingdom by your noble ancestors ; and, when 
we consider the share your grace had in tic happy 
Revolution in |6B8, and the many good laf^s you 
have procured us since, particularly that for prevent- 
ing the fartlier growth of popery, we are assured that 
that liberty and property, that happy const! lution in 
church and state, to wfclch we were restored by king 
William of glbrious memory, will be inviolably pre- 
sprved 4mder your grace’s administration. And wc 
are persuaded that wc cannot more effectually re- 
commend ouraclves to your grace's favour and pro- 
tection than assuring you that we will, to the 
ritmost of our power, contribute to the honour and 
safety of her majesty’s government, the maintenance 
of the succession in the illustrious house of Hanover, 
and that wc shall at all times oppose the secret and 
oj^eii attempts of the pretciiUer and all his abettors. 

TAe litcorder'i l^eech ex^ined hy the Tories* 
An ancient ra*ctropoli8, famous of late 
For opposing the church and for nosing the state, 
For protecting sedition and rejecting order, [cordor : 
Made the {bllowing spe^h by their mouth, the re- 
First, to tell you the name of this place of renown. 
Some still call it Dublin, but most Forster’s town. 

^ The Speech, 

May ft please your grace, 

We cannot omit this occasion to tell [well ; 

That we love the queen’s person and government 
Then next, to your grace we this compliment make, 
’That our worships regard you, but ’tis for her sake : 
Thougn our mouth be a Whig, and our head a dis- 
senter. 

Yet salute you we must^ ’cause you represent her : 
Nor can we forget, sir, that some of your line [shine. 
Did with mildness and peace in this government 
But qf all your exploits, we’ll allow but one feet. 
That your grace has procured us a Popery Act, 

By this you may see that the least of your actions 
Does conduce ctill the most to our satisfections. 

And lastly, because in the year eighty-eight 
You did early appear in defence of our right. 
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We give no other proof of your zeal to your prince ; 
So we freely forget all your senrices since. 

It’s then only wc hope that whilst you rule o*er us 
You’ll tread In the steps of king William the glorious, 
Whom we’re always adoring, though hand over head, 
For we owe him allegiance^ although he be dead ; 
Which shows tha^ good zeal may be founded in 
spleen, • 

Since a dead prince we worship to lessen the queen. 
And as for her malpsty, we*will defend her * 
Against our hobgoblin the popish pretender. 

Our valiant militia will stoutly stand by her 
Against Ae sty Jack and the sturdy high-flier, [her, 
She is sSfe when thus guafded, if Pro\’idence bless 
And Hanover’s sure to be next her successor, [pity 
Thus ended the speech, but what heart would not 
Ills grace, almost choked with the breath of the city! 

ATLAS; or, THE MINISTER OF STATE. 

TO THE LORD- TREASURER OXFORD. 1710. 
Atlas, we rdad in ancient song. 

Was so exceeding tall and strong, 
lie bore the skies upon his back, 

Just as the pedlar does his pack ; 

But, as the pedlar ovorpress’d 
Unloads upon a stall to rest, 

Or, when he can no longer stand, 

Desires a friend to lend a hand ; 

So Atlas, lest the ponderous spheres 
Should sink g.ud fall about his ears, 

Got Hercules to bear the pile. 

That he might sit and rest awhile. 

Tct Hercules was not so strong, 

Nor could have borne it half scF long. 

Great statesmen are in this condition ; • 

At^l Atlas is a politician, ^ 

A premier minister of wj^ate ; 

Alcides oEe of second riite. 

Suppose then Atlas ite’er so wise ; 

Yet, when the weight of kingdom lies 
Too long upon his single shoulders. 

Sink down he*mu8t, or find upholders. 

LINES 

WRITTEN EXTEMPORE ON MR. HARLEV’s BEING STAB- 
BED, AND ADDRESSED TQ HIS PHYSICIAN, 1710-11. 
On Britain Euro^’s safety lies, ^ 

Britain is left if Aarley dies : 

Harley depends upon your skill f 
Think what you save, or what you kill.* 

AN EXCELLENT ^EW SONG; 

BEING THE INTENDED SPEECH OP 
A FAMOUS ORATOR AGAINST PEACE. 1711. 

An orator dismal of Nottinghamshire^ 

Who has forty years let out his conscience to hire. 
Out of zeal for his codntry and want of a place, 

Is come up, vi et armis^ to break the queen’s peace. 
He has vamp’d an old speech, and the court, to their 
sorrow, j 

Shall hear him harangue against Prior to-morrow. 
When once he begins he nev^r will flinch, 

But repeats the same note a whole da/ like a Finch.^* 
I have heard a 11 the speech repeated by Hoppy, 
And, “ mistakes to prevent, I’ve obtained a coj\y.*' 

■ ** I told lord-treasurer of four lines I writ extempore, uitli 
my pencil, on a bit of paper, in his house, while helay wonaded. 
Some of the servants, 1 suppose, made waste, paper of them ; 
and he never hoard of them.'’~Jb«nia/ to Stella, Feb. 19. 
1711-19. 

* Lord Nottingham’s family name. 


THE SPEECH. 

Whereas, notwithstanding.! nm in grea^ain, 

To hear we are making a peace without ^ain ; 

But most noble seuatd^, ’tis a great shamb, 

There should be a peace, while I’nf 
The duk« snow’d me all his fine hp'use ; and the 
duchess ' y « 

From her closet brought out a full purse in her 
clutches : 

I talk’d of a peace, and they both gave a start, 

His grace swore by G— d, and her grace let a f— t : 
My long old-fashion’d pocket was pre#ntly cranim’d ; 
And sooner than vote for a peace I'll be dainn’tK 
But some will cry turn-coat, and rip up old storicsi 
How I always pretended to be for the Tories ; 

I answer ; the Tories were in my good graces, 

Till all ^ny relations were put into places. 

But still I’m in piinciple ever the same. 

And will quit my best friends while Tin Not-in-game, 
When 1 and some others subscribed our nafnes 
To a plot for expelling my masU'r king James, 

1 withdrew rny subscription by help of a blot, 

And 80 might discover or gain by the plot ; 

1 had my advantage and stood at defiance. 

For Daniel* was got from the den of the lions : 

1 came in without danger, and was 1 to blame t 
For, rather than hang, I would be NoUin-game^ 

1 swore to the queen that prince of Hanover 
During her sacred life would never come over ; 

I made use of a tropca; that ** an heir to invite, 

Was like keeping her monumentialways in sight.'* 
But, when I thought proper, I alter’d mv note ; 

And in licr own hearing 1 boldly ili^ vom • 

That her majesty stood in great need of a tutor, 

And must have an old or a young coadjutor : 

Fur wliy ? I would fain have pmt all in a flame, ^ 
Because, for some reasons, I was NoUm-game, 

Now my new benefactors have* brought me about, 
And I’ll vote against peace, with Spain or without : 
Though the court gives my nephews, and brothers, 
and cousins, « 

And all my whole family, places by dozens ; 

Yet, since I kno'o where a full purse may be found. 
And hardly pay eighteen-pence tax in the pound,— 
Since the Tories have thus disappointed my hopes, 
And will neither regard my figures nor tropes, — 

I’ll speech against peace while IHsrmVs my name. 
And be a true Whig while I’m Not-in-game,^ 

THE WINDSOR rilOPHECY.c 
Aboi^t three months ago, at Wii^or, a* poor 
knight’s widow was buried in the cloisters. In dig- 
ging the grave the sexton struck against a small 
leaden coffer, about half a foot in length and four 
inches wide. The pour man, expecting^e had dis- 

• This was the earl’s christiaxi name. • • 

* " There was printed a Grub-iitTeet snecch of lord Nolifpf- 

ham ; and he was such an owl to complaia of it in the house 
of lords, who h.ivo taken iin the printer for^iit. 1 heard at 
court that Walpole (n great Whig member) said that I and my 
whimsical club writ it at one rtf our meetings, and that I should 
pay for it. Ue will find he li& ; and 1 fhall let him know hy 
a third hand my tlioughts of Journal fo Stella, Dec. 

18, 1711. 

« I have written a Roophecy. whklLl design to print. I 
did it to-day, and some other versea."-#ettraa/ to Stella, Dec. 
2S, 1711. "My Prophecy is printed, and %ill bo published 
after Christmas-rlay. I like it mightily ; I don't know liow it 
wills piuw.'’-Tfhtd. Dec. 84. 0*1 called at noon at Mrs. Ma- 
sham s, who desired roe not to let the Prophecy l)e published 
for fear of angering the queen aoout the duchess of Somerset ; 
so I writ to the printer to stop^them.”— i&td. Dec. 86. " I 
entertained onr Bodety at the Thatched-house tavern. The 
printer had not received niy letter, and so brought us a dozen 
copies of the Prophecy ; but 1 ordered to part with no more. 

It is an admirable good one, and peoi>l^are mad tor it." — Ibid 
Dec. 87 



WINDSOR PROPHECY— COBINNA-MID^S. 


covered a treasurci opened it with some difficulty, 
but found only a small parchment, rolled up very 
fast, put iito a leather case ; which case was tied at 
the top anil sealed with a ffl. Oeorge, the impression 
on black wax, rsry rude and gothic. The parch- 
ment was canied to a gentleman of Ilayiiiig, who 
found in it lh\ JoUowing liifes, written in a black 
old English letter, and in the orthography of the 
age, which seems to be about two hundred years 
ago. X made a shift to obtain a copy of it ; but the 
transcriber, H. find, hath in many parts altered the 
spelling to the uiodern way. The original, as I am 
itifoi;med, is now in the haiids.of the ingenious Dr. 

W , F.R.S., where, I suppose, the curious will 

not be refused the satisfaction of seeing it. 

** The lines seem to be a sprt of prophecy, and 
written in verse, as old prophecies usually are, but 
in a very hobbling kind of measure. Their rneaning 
is very dark, if it be any at all ; of which the learned 
reader can judge better than I : however it bejt seve- 
ral persons were of opinion that they deserved to be 
published, both as they discover somewhat of the 
genius of a former age, and may be an amusement 
to the present.'* 

When a holy black Steede, the son of Bob,^ 

With a saint** at his chin and a seal" ut his fob. 

Shall not see one new-year*s-(laif‘ in that year, 

Then let old England make good cheer : 

Windsor*^ and Bristoufi \heii shall be 
Joined together in the Loto-cotmtree.^ 

Then shall the ta/i ^(ack Daventry BirdP 
Speak against peace right many a word ; 

And scene sfrall jidmirc his conying wit, 

For inauy good groats his tongue shall slit. 

Rut, spite of the Ifarpy^ ihtii crawds on all four, * 
There shall be peac^ pardie, and w*ar no more, 
llut England must, cry alack and welUa-day, 

If the stick be taken Kom dead sca.s 
And, dear England, if ought T uiiderstond. 

Beware of Carrots** from Nort?iumberlond. 

Carrots sown TKfmic* a de^^p root may get. 

If so be they are in Ssomer set ; • 

Their Conynys mark^ thou ; for X knvc been told 
They assassine when young, and poison when old. 
Root out these Carrots, O thou, ' whose name 
Is haekmards aud fortrards always the same ; 

And keep close to thee always tliat iinnic, 

Which backwards and forwards •* is almost the same. 
And, Englond, wouldst thou be happy still, 

Bury those Carrots under a 

COisJNNA, A BALLAD. 17 1^. 

This day (the vear X dare not tell) 

Apollo play'd the midwife's part ; 

Into the world Corinna fell, 
o And h4 endow'd her with his art. 

^ rfut Cupid with a Satyr comes ; 

Both softly to the' cradle creep ; 

Both stroke her hands and rub her gums, 

While the poor child lay fast asleep. 

■ Dr. John ftobinsoa bishop oT ffristol. • 

^ Ho was dean of Winilsor, and lord privy seal. 

* The new stviu (which was not used in Grcnt Britain and 
Ireland UUS7&S) was then observed Ki most narts of Europe. 

* Alluding to the dedueiy and bi^opric being (tosbesaua Iw 
the same person. Aien at Utrecht. 

* Karl of Nottingham. * Duko of Marlborough. 

* The treasurer's y^and taken Vrom Harley, wiiose second 
idle wjia lonl Mvrtimer, ^ 

^ The dwhew of Soinersei. 

* XlMinAs Thynne of {..ongleate, esq., married thcalmve lady 
alter the death of her first husband, Henry Cavendish, earl of 
Ogle. 

^ ■ MASHaM. 

" Isuly Masliam'sISiSuea name was Hill. 


Then Cupid thus : ^‘Tliis little maid 
Of love shall always speak and write 
And I pronounce,*^ the Satyr said, 

The' world shall feel her scratch and bite.*’ 

Her talent she display'd betimes ; 

For in twice twelve levolving moons 
She seem'd to laugh and squall In rhymes^ 

And all her gestures were lampoons. 

At six years old the subtle jade , 

Stole to the pantry-dfbor, and^ound 
The outlcr with my lady's maid : , 

And you may swear the tale went i^und. 

She made a song, how *Iittle miss 
Was kiss'd and slobber'd by a lad : 

And how, when master went to p— , 

Miss came and peep'd at all he had. 

At twclvel a wit^and a coquette; 

Marries for love, half whore, half wife ; 
Cuckolds, elopes, and runs in debt; 

Turns authoress, and is Curll's for life. 

Her commonplace-book all gallant is, 

Of scandal now a cornucopia ; 

She pours it out in Atalantis, 

Or memoirs of the New Utopia. 

THE FABLE OF MIDAS.* 1712. 

Midas, we are in story told. 

Turn’d everything he touch’d to gold : 

He chipp’d his bread ; the pieces round 
(flitter'd like spangles on the groimd; 

A codling, ere it went his lip in. 

Would straight become a golden pippin f » 

He call'd fof drink ; you saw him sup 
'Potable gold in golden cup ; 

His empty paxnch that he might fill, « 

He 8u.^k'd his victuals through a (mill. 

Untouch'd, it pass'd between his finders, 

Or ^\ad been happy for gold-finders : 

* lie cock'd his hat, you would have said 
Mambrino's helm adorn'd his head ; 

Whene'er he^chanced his haifds to lay 
^On magazines of corn or hay, 

Gold ready coin'd appear'd instead 
Of paltry provender aud bread ; 

Hence, by wise farmers we are told 
Old hay is equal to old g dd 
**And hence a critic deep maintains 
We Icarn'd to weigh our gold by grains. 

This fool had got a lucky hit. 

And people fancied he had wit. 

Two gods their skill in music tried, 

And both chose Midai to decide : 

Ho against Phoebus’ harp decreed. 

And gave it for Pan's oaten reed : 

The god of wit, to show his grudge, 

'Clapp*^ asses' ears upon the judge ; 

A goodly pair, erect and wide, 

Which he could neither gild.nor hide. 

And now the virtue of his hands 
W as lost among Factolus* sands, 

Aga'ns* whose torrentwhile he swims, 

The golden scurf peeleoffhis limbs : 

Fame spreads the news, and people travel 
From far toother gt Iden gravel ; 

• To-day I published ‘The Pablo of Midas,* a poem prittted 
on a Ipose half-uiect of paper. I know not how it will take ; 
but it passed wonderfully at our society to-^ght; and Mr. 
SUHjrelaTy read it before me the other night to lord-treasurer at 
lord Masham's, where they oquslly approvcid of it. Tell me 
how it passes witSi you.— Jimmaf to Stella, Peb. 14, 1711-18. 

^ The reader will recollect that the duke of Marlborough was 
accused of having received perquisites ftom contractors. 
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—PEACE AND DUNKIRK. 


TO DISMAL 

Midaa, exposed to all their jeers, 

Had lost his art and kept his ears. « 

This tale iucUnes the gentle reader ^ 

To think upon a certain leader ; 

To whom from Midas down descends 
That virtue in the fingers’ ends. 

What else by perquisites are meant, 

By pensions, bnbes, and three per cent, t 
By places ahd commissions sold, 

And turning dung itselt* to goldl • 

By starving in the midst of store, 

As t^ot(ier Midas did before 1 

None e'er did moderr Midas choose 
Subject or patron of his^use. 

But found him thus their merit scan, 

That rhmbus must give place to Pan ; 

He values not the poet's praise, 

Nor will exchange his plums for bays 
To Pan alone rich misers call :* 

And there's the jest, for Pan is all. 

Here English wits will be to seek, 

Howe'er, 'tis all one in the Greek. 

Besides, it plainly now appears 
Our Midas, too, has ass's ears : 

Where every fool his moutli applies. 

And whispers in a.. thousand lies; 

Such gross delusions could not pass 
Through any ears but of an ass. 

But gold defiles with frequent touch, 

Tlierc'ti nothing fouls the hands so much , 

And scholars give it for the cause 
Of British Midas’ dirty paws ; 

Which, while the senate strove to scour. 

They wash’d away theehemic power. 

Wtvle he his utmost strength applied, 

To swim against this popular tide, ^ 

The golden spoils How off apace ; • 

Here fc'l a pousion, there a place. 

The torrent merciless iinbih^'"* 

Commissions, perquisites, xuid bribes ; 

By tbeir own weight sunlt tq^the bottom ; ^ 

Much good may 't do them that have caught em ; 
And Midas now n^lected stands, 

With asses* cars and dirty hands. 

TOLAND’S INVITATION TO DISMAL, 

TO DINK WITH TUB CALK*S-HEAD CLUB. 

Imitated from Horace, lib. 1. epist. 5. • 

Sw'iFT mentious tlio Hntin* n his .Toiirnal, Iht July, 171S.— 

' ‘Mlavo >ou Been ToLrad’s Tnvitalioii to Disr^alf How do 
you like ill But it is an imitation of Horace, and perh!i|)s 
you do not undcrstauil Horace.'’ It is again mouiiuued in 
the 17th of the same month. 

If dearest Dmnal, you for orgse can dine ^ 

Upon a single dish and tavern wine, 

Toland to you this invitation sends, H 

To eat the calfs head with your trusty firiends. 
Suspend awhile your vain ambitious hopes, 

Leave hunting after bribes, forget your tropes. 
To-morrow we our mystic feast prepare, 

Where thou, our latest proselyte, sbalt share ; 

When wc, by proper signs and symbols, tell 
How by brave hands the royal traitor fell ; . 

The meat shall represent th'^tyront’s heail, 

The wine his blood our predecessors shed ; 

While an alluding hymn somesartist sings, 

We toast, “ Confusion to the race of kings !” 

At monarchy we nobly show our spite, 

And talk what fools call treason all the night. * 
Who, by disgraces or ill fortune sunk, 

Ecels not his soul enliven’d when he's drunk ? 

W'ine can clear up Godolphin's cloudy Tacc, 

Aud fill Jack Smith with hopes to keep his place : 

\OL. I. 


By force of wino e'en Scarborough is bravo, 

Hal* grows more pert, and Somers not so grave ; 
WTne can gi^ Fortlaud^ wit, and Cleav^Kud sense, 
Montague learning, 3oit6n eloquence : y 
Cholmondcley, when drunk, can uiver l:iso his wand; 
And Lincolif then imaguies he has la'id. 

My province is, to ooe that all be *1ght, • 

Glasses and linen clean, aud pew'cer bright; 

From our mysterious club to keep out spies, 

And Tories (dress’d like waiters) in disguise. 

You shall be coupled as you best appi^c, 

Seated at table next the men you lo#c. 

Sunderland, Or ford, Boyle, and Richmond’s gvice, 
Will come ; and Hampden shall have Walpole’s place ; 
Wharton, unless prevented by a whore, 

Will hardly fail ; and there is room for more. 

But I love elbow-room whene’er I drink ; 

And honest Harry is too apt to stink. 

Let no pretence of business make you stay ; 

Yet t -ke one word of counsel by the way. 

If Guernsey calls, send word you’re gone abroad ; 
He’ll teaze you with king Charles and bishop Laud, 
Or make you fast and carry you to prayers ; 

But, if be will break in, and walk up stairs, 

Steal by the bae!.-door out, and leave him there ; 
Then order Squash to call a hackney-chair. 


PEACE AND 4^NKIRK. 

BBINO AN EVCKLLmiT NEW SONG UPON THR SUR- 
RENDER OK DUNKIRK TO UKN4RAL HILL. 1712. 

To tlie tuuo of “The kin^ shall enjoy his uwu agalu.” 

I. . • • 

Spite of Dutch friends and English foes, 

Poor Britain shall have peace at last : * 

Holland got towns, and wo got blows ; 

But Dunkirk’s ours, wa*ll hold it fast. 

We have got it in a siring, 

And the Whigs may all go swing. 

For among good friends 1 lov'fcnW^ he plain ; 

All their false deliuffd hopes 

Will, or ought to end in ropes 

** But the queen shall enjoy her own again.** 

II. 

Sunderland’s run out of his wits, 

And Dismal double Dismal looks ; 

Wharton can only swear by fits, 

And strutting Ua^is off the hooks; 

Old Godolphin, full of spleen, 

Made false moves, and lost his queen; 

Harry loidi’d fierce, and sliook his mane ; 

But a prince of high renown 
Swore he’d rather lose a crown, 

Thau the queen should enjoy lier own again.” 

III. 

Our merchant-ships may cut the fine, 

And not be snapp'd by privat^ersi 
And commoners who love good wine ^ 

Will drink it now as well as peers : 
lianded men shall lu^e their rent, 

Yet ohf stocks rise cent, per tent. 

The Dutch from hence shall no more millions drain; 
We’ll bring on u^no more dej^ts, * 

Nor with bankrupts fill gazeftes 
And the queen shall enjoy her own again.” 

• • fV. 

The towns wc took nc?er diB us good ; 

What signified the French to bcatl 
Wc spent our money aud our blood, 

To make the Dutchmen proud and great : 

^ Hight liouourablo tloury Boyle. 

2 2 
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HAULEY AND SWIFT. 


But the lonl of Oxford swears 
Dunkiik never shall be tlieirs. 

The Dutch -^eartetl Whii^ may rail and complain ; 
Bin trif Kntri; .hmen w till 
A tfooil V.calliv,to general Ifill ; 

“ For the qucl^ now enjoys her own aggiin.” 

f, ■ ■ ■" 

HORACE, BOOK I. EP. VIT. 
ADDKESSEO to the EAUL ok OXFORD. 1713. 

I f Ain Ev/thc nation’s great support. 

Returning l^bmo one day from court, 

(PliH mind with public cares possess’d, 

All Europe’s business in his breast,) 

Observed a parson near 'Wlntehall, 

Cheapening old authors on a stall. 

The priest was pretty well in case, 

And show’d some Isurnour in his face ; 

Look’d with an easy, careless niieu, 

A perfect stranger to the spleen ; 

Of size that iniglit a pulpit till, 

But more inclining to sit still. 

My lord (who, if a man maj saj’t. 

Loves mischief better than his meat) 

Was now disposed to crack a je^t. 

And hid frieinl Lewis'^ go in quest 
(This Ta'wis is a cimuiiig slu^.er, 

And viry much in Jlarlej’s fa\onr)— 

In quest who might fiiis jiarson be, 

What was his name, of wh;i^ degree ; 

Tf possible, to lei|rn his story, 

And wludher he -were Whig or Tory. 

l4ft>'is^iis4^atron's humour knows, 

Away upon Jiis errand goes, 

Atiil quickly did the matter sift ; 

Found out that it was doctor Swift ; 

A clergyman of special note 

For shuimiug those of liis own coat ; 

Which made his brethren of tlie gown 
'rake care hetimoH to run him down : 

No libertine, iTdt over nieo, 

Addicted to no sort of vice, « 

Went whore he pleased, said w'kat he thought ; 
Not rich, hut owed no man a groat: 

In state opinions u la nuuivy 
He bated Wharton like a toad. 

Had gi^en the faction many a -wound, 

And libell’d all the Junto round; 

Kept company wdtli men of wdt, 

Who often father’d what he writ : 

His w’orks were liawk'd in o\crj street, 

But seld 4 >|n rose above a sheet ; ^ 

or late, iiiiteed, the paper-stamp 
Did very inueh his genifts cramp; 

And, since he could not spend his fire. 

He now intended to retire. 

^ * Said Harley, ** I desire to know 
‘^From his own mouth if this be so ; 

Stop to the ddctilr straight, and say 
I’d have J\im dine with me to-day.*’ 

Swift seem’d to wonder what he meant, 

Nor would believe my ^ord had sent ; 

So never offer’ll once to stir, * 

BntVoldly saiil, “ Y'oiir servant, sir V' 

** Doifs he refine me 1" Hatley cr^ed : 

** Ho does^witn insolence and pride," t 

Some few days after Harley spies 
The doctor fasten’d by tJu* oyes «. # 

At Charing-eross nmpng the rout 
Whore painted monsters ate hung out; 

11 c pull’d the string and stopp’d his coach, 
Beokotking the doctor to approach. 

s stxrreiary. 


Swift, who couhl' neither fly nor hide, 

Ci^ne sneaking to the chariot-side. 

And offer’d many a lame excuse : 

He never meant the least abuse— 

“ My lord, the honour you design’d — 
Extrcnicly proud— but I had dined— 

I’m sure I never shouUl neglect — 

No man alive has more respeciF — 

•* Well, I shall think of that no more, 

If you’ll be sure to come at four.” 

* 'The doctor now obCys the sj^mmons, 
Likes both his company and commons ; 
Displays his talents, sits till ten ; 

Next day invited, comes again ; 

Soon grows domestic, Seldom fails 
Either at morning or at meals ; 

Came early and departed late ; 

In short the gudgeon look the bait. 

My lord Svoukl carry on the jest, 

And down to Windsor takes his guest. 

Swift much admires the place and air, 

And longs to be a canon there ; 

In summer round the Park to ride, 

In winter — never to reside. 

A canon ! — that’s a j)lace too mean ; 

No, doctor, you aluiil he a dekn ; 

Two dozen canons round your stall, 

And you the tyrant o’er them all ; 

You need but cross the Irish seas, 

To live in plenty, power, and case. 

Poor Swift departs, and, what is worse, 
With borrow’d money in his purse, 

'f ravels at least a hundred leagues, 

And suft’ers numberless fatigues. 

Suppose him now a dean complete, 
Demurely lolling in his seat ; * 

The silver verge, Avith decent pride, 

Stuck umienieath his cushion side ; 

Suppose him gone through all vexations, 
Patents, instalmcfris, abjurations, 
First-fruits, and tcii^s, and chapter-treats ; 
Dues, payments, fees, demands, and cheuts- 
Thc wicked laity's eont riving 
To hinder (dergymen from thriving. 

Now, all the doctor’s money spent, 

His tenants wrong him in liis rent ; 

The farmers, spitefully combined. 

Force him to take Ids tithes in kind. 

And Parvisol*^ discounts arrears 
By bills for taxes and rc]mrs. 

Poor Swift, with all Its losses vex’d. 

Not kno-'ving w'here to turn Idm next, 
Above a thousand pounds in debt. 

Takes hoi si*, and in a mighty fret 
Rides day and night at such a rate, 

-He soon arrives at hurley’s gate ; 

But Avas so dirty, pale, and thin, 

Old Read** would hardly let him in. 

Said Harley, “AVelcomc, reverend dean! 
AVhdt makes your Avorship look so lean? 
AVhy, sure you won’t appear in toAvn 
In that olil Avig and rusty gown % 

I doubt your lieart is set on pelf 
Sq much that you neglect yourself. 

A\ hat ! I suppose, Apw stocks are high, 
You've some good purchase in your eye > 

Or is your money jjut at useV* — 

‘‘Truce*, good my lord, I beg a truce,” 
(The doctor in a passion cried,) 

Y our raillery is misapplied ; 

Experience I have dearly bought; 

You knoAA' I am not worth a groat ; 

“‘■The ilo.an ’3 agent, u Frenrhzn.An 
® Tlie lord-Ueasan'r's porter. 
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/n£E AUTHOR UPON HIMSELF—TIIE FAGOT. 


But you resolved to have your jest, ^ 
Ami 'twas a fully to contest ; 

Then, since you now have done y^our worst, 
Pray leave me where you found me first.** 

THE AUTHOR UPON HIMSEUF. 1713. 

(A few the fli-st lines are wanting.) 


y^n oia - — ■ pursued, 

A crazy prelate,^ and a royal prude ;** 

By dull dfviueK, who look with envious eyes 
On every genius that atteigpts to rise ; 

And pausing o’er a pipe, with doubtful nod, 

Give hints, that poets ne’er believe in God. 

So clowns on scholars as on wizards look, 

And take a folio for a conjuring book. 

Swift had the sin of wit, no veiUal crime ; 

Nay, ’lis afiirm’d he sometimes dealt in rhyme ; 
Humour^and mirth had place in all he writ; 

He reconciled divinity and wit : [grace ; 

He moved and how'd, and talk'd with too much 
Nor show’d the parson in his gait or face ; 

Despised luxurious wines and eostly meat ; 

Yet still was at the tables of the groat ; 

Frequented lords ; saw those that saw the queen ; 

At Child’s or Truby’s,® never once had been ; 

Where town and country vicars fiock in tribes, 
Secured by numbers from the la} men's gibes ; 

And deal in vices of the graver sort, 

Tobacco, censure, cofl’ee, pride, and port. 

But, after sage monitions from his friends, 

His talents to employ for nobler ends ; 

To better judgments willing to submit, 

He turiTs to politics his dangerous wiA 

And now, the public interest to support, • 
By Harley Swift invited comes to court ; 

In favour grows with ministers of slate ; 

Admitted private when superiors wait ; 

And Harley, not ashamed his choice to own^^ 

Takes him to Windsor in his coach alone. 

At Windsor, Swift no sooner can appear, 

But St. John comes imd whispers in Ms ear: 

The waiters stand in ranks : the yeomen cry, 

“ Make room,” as if a duke were passing by. 

Now Finch'^ alarms the lords : he hears for certain 
This dangerous priest is got behind the curtain. 
Finch, famed for tedious ^locution, proves 
That Swift oils many a spring which Harley move#. 
Walpole and Aislabie,^ clear the doubt, 

Inform the commons that the secret's oui 
“ A certain doctor is observed of late 
To haunt a certain minister of state : 

From whence with half an e^e we may discover 
The peace is made, and Perlan must come over." 

Y'ork is from Lambeth sent to show the queen 
A dangerous treatise^ writ against the spleen ; 

Which, by the style, the matter, and the dri^, 

'Tis thought could be the work of none but Swift. 
Poor York I the harmless tool of others’ hate ; 

He sues for pardon, ^ and repents too late. 

Now angry Somerset her vengeance vows 
On Swift's reproaches for her ♦****»• spou e 

* Dr. John Shiirpc. who, for semo unbecoming reflections in 
his sermons, had been suspended, May 14, IfiSfi, w.a.s raisml 
frcira tlwj deanery of Canterbury to gic archbishopric of Yo»-k, 
July 6, 1691 ; and died February 3, 1712-13. • 

Queen Anue. Coflfueliouses frequented by the clergy. 
A Daniel Finch, earl of Nottingliam. 

* John Alsluby, then M.P. for Hippou. They boUi s^^ke 
against him in the house of commons. 

' Tale of a Tub. 

s He sent a messuage to a<3k Swift's pardon. 

•* Insert ** murder’d.*' The iluchesM^ first husl).*ind, Thomei 
Tliyune, esq., was aasnssiuated in I'all Mall by banditti, the 
emissaries tn count Coningsmarc. 


From her red locks her mouth with venom fills, 
And thence into the royal ear iuntils. p 
The queen incensed his services forgot, f 
Leaves him a victim 'to the vcnge^il Sa^c.^ 

Now througl^ the realm a proclamitio A S])read, 

To fix a piicc on his devoted head.*’ / 

While innocent, he scorns ignobhuffight ; 

HU watchful friends preserve him by a sleight. 

By Harley's favour once again he shiues ; 

Is now caress’d by candidate divines, • 

Who change opinions with the changing scene : 
Lord! how wore they mistaken in Iho dean! ^ 
Now Delawar* again familiar grows ; 

And in Swift’s ears thiusts half his powder'd nose. 
The Scottish nation, whom he durst offend, 

Again apply that Swift would be their friend.^ 

By f ictiou tired, with grief he waits awhile, 

His great contending friends to reconcile ; 
Perlonns what friendship, justice, truth require ; 
Whai could he more, but decently retire t 


THE FAGOT. 

WRITTEN WHEN THE .JINISTKY WERE AT VARIANC 

OnSEUVi'. the dying father sjieak. 

Try, lads, can ^oii lliis bundle break t 
Then bids the youngest of the six 
Take up a welUhouud Jff?ap of sticks. 

They thought it was nn old man's maggot ; 
And stnive, by ftjrns, to break the fagot : 

In vain ; the complicated ifaiids 
Were much too strong fur all their ditaiic^. 

Sec, said the sire, how soon 'lis done ; 

Then took and broke them one by one. 

So strong you'll be, in friend.sliip lied ; * 

So quickly broke, if you divide. 

Keep close then, boys, ami pever quarrel : 
Here ends the fable and the moral. 

This tale may be ajijdied ir few words. 

To treasurci-H, comptrollers, 4.4w4\’^ard8; 

And others, who, iif solemn sort, 

Appear with slender wands at court ; 

Not firmly jftii'd to keep their ground, 

But lashing one another round : 

While wise men think they ought to fight 
With quarterstaffs instead of white ; 

Or constable, with staff of peace, 

Sliould come and make the clattering ce:isc ; 
Which now diskirbs the queen and court. 
And gives the W lugs and rabble sport. 

In history we never found 
Thetfonsul’s fasces were unbound 
Those Romans werewtoo wise to think oii't. 
Except to lash some grand delinquent. 

How would they blush to hear it said, 

The prador broke the consul’s head'. 

Or consul in his pnrj)!© gown, 

Came up and knock’d the pjretor down ! 

Come, courtiers : every man his stick ! 
Lord treasurer, for once be quick 
And that they may the closer cling, 

Take 3a>ur blue riboAi for a luring. 

Come, trimming Harcourt,® bring your mace; 
And squeeze it iiu or quit your place :• 
Despatch, br elscThat rascal^orthey^ 

• Will undertake to do it for thcc'^ 

And be assured, the court will find him 
*Frepaifcd to leap o’ef sticks, or bind them. 

Tlio duke of Ar^fvle 

For writing ** The Piildic Spirit of tlio Wliiga.” 

TlH'n lord-tnsiBUrer of th« houwhold. 

He was 1 isitiMl liy tho Scotcli lurdu more tluin ever. 
Lord-chancellor. 

Sir Edward Norihey, aitorucx -gcruvnl 


•2 z i 
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IMITATION OF HORACE. 


To make the bundle strong and safe. 

Great irrnoud, lend thy general's staff: 

And, iffthe crosier could be cramm'd in, 

A fig fwkLeci^ere, King ilhd Hambden! 

You'll t&to dSy the strongest Whig 
With bolh\ii8 hands to bejid a twig ; • 

Though wiuhwited strength they all pull, 

From Somers down to Craggs and W^pole. 

« IMITATION 

or PADT OF THE glIXTH SATIRE OF THE SECOND BOOK 
^ OF HORACE. 1714. 

I'VE often wish'd that 1 had clear, 

For life, six hundred pounds n-year, 

A handsome house to lodge a friend, 

A river at my garden's end, ^ 

A terrace walk, and half a rood 
Of land, set out to plant a wood. 

Well, now I have all this and more, \ 

1 ask not to increase my store ; 

[« a But here a grievance seems to lie. 

All this is mine but till 1 die ; 

I can’t but think ’twuuld sound more clever. 

To me and to my heirs for ever. 

If I ne'er gut or lost a groat, 

By any trick, or any fault ; 

And if I pray by reason's rules, 

And not like forty dtber fools : 

As thus, * Vouchsafe, O gra^ous Maker 1 
To grant me this and t'other acre : 

Or, if it be thy will and pleasure, 

Direct in|' plough to ftnil a treasure 1* 

But^nly whift my station fits, 

And to be kept in my right wits, 

Frdberve, Almighty Providence ! 

Just what you gave me, competence: 

And let me in these shades compose 
Something in verse as true os prose ; 
llemovcd from all th* ambitious scene. 

Nor puff’d byM^idc, nor sunk by spleen,”] 

In short. I'm perfectly content, 

Let me but live on this side Trgnt ; 

Nor cross the channel twice a-ycar. 

To spend six months with statesmen here. 

I must by all means coinc to town, 

’Tis for the service of the crown. 

** Lewis, the dean will be of use ; 

Send for him up, take no excuse.” 

The toil, the danger of the sf>as, 

Great miuistcrs ne'er think of Uiesc ; 

Or let'lt cost five hundred pound, 

No mattdKwhere the money’s found, < 

It is but so much more iu debt, 

And that they ne’er considered yet. 

“ Good Mr. Dean, go change your gown, 

T,ct my ford know you’re come to town,” 

J hurry me in haste away, 

Not thinking it ^ levee-day 
And find his honour in a pound, 

Hcmm'd tSy a triple circle round. 

Chequer’d with ribbons blue and green . 

How should I Virust m^sclf bebveen I 
Some wag observes me thus perplex’d, 

And, imiling, whispers to next, 

” I thought tli#<lcan had been too* proud, 

To justle hire among a crowd !' 

Another, in a surly fit. 

Tells me I have more zeal than wit. 

** So eager to express^our love, 

You ne’er consiiler whom yon shove, 
h linos within hooks wore nildeil bv Mr. Pt>pe. 

® Hwii\ was itorptHuAlW his deep disn>nU'ni at his 

Intn prefermont. nuM^uing bchonics for exchanging it for 
smaltor in fingland. 


Byt rudely press before a duke.” 

1 own, I’m pleased with this rebuke, 

And t^e it kindly meant, to show 
What I desire the world should know. 

1 get a whisper, and withdraw ; 

When twenty fools I never saw 
Come with petitions fairly peon'd. 

Desiring 1 would stand their frieud. 

This humbly offers me his case — 

‘ That begs my interesMor a place— 

A hundred other men’s affairs,' 

Like bees, are humming in my ears.^ * 

” To-morrow my appeiU comes on 
Without your help, tKe cause is gone — ” 

The duke expects my lord and you, 

About some great affair, at two— 

” Put my lord Bolingbroke in mind, 

To get my warrant quickly sign’d ; 

Consider, ’tis iny first request.” — 

Be satisfied I’ll do my best : 

Then presently he falls to tease, 

•* You may for certain, if you please ; 

I doubt not if his lordship knew — 

And, Mr, Dean, one word from you* ” 

’Tis (let me see) three years and more 
(October next it will be four) 

Since Harley bid me first attend,^ 

And choose me for an humble friend ; 

Would take me in his coach to chat, 

And question me of this and that ; 

As ” What’s o’clockt” And, “How’s the wiiult” 
“ Whose chariot’s that we left behind 1” 

Or gravely try to read the lines 
Writ uuderiieath the country signs ;® • 

Or, “ Hav<> you nothing new to-day 
, From Pope, from Parnell, or from Guy 1” 

Such tattle often entertains 
My lord and me as far as Staines, 

As once a-week \tfe travel down 
TaJYindsor, and ag^in to town, 

• Mfliere all that passes inter nos 

Might be proclaimed at Chariiig-cross. 

Yet some 1 know with envy swell. 

Because th^y see me used so well : 

* •* How think you of our friend the dean 1 
I wonder what some people mean ! 

My lord and he are grown so great, 

Always together, tite-a-tite ; 
i What ! they admire him for his jokes t— 

See but the fortune of s^c folks!” 

There ^ics about a strange report 
Of some express arrived at court : 

I’m stopp’d by all the fools I meet. 

And catechised in every street. 

“You, Mr. Dean, ffequent the great: 

Inform us, will the emperor treat 1 
Or do the prints and papers lie 1” 

* Faith; sir, you know as much as L 
** An, doctor, how you love to Jest 1 
’Tis now no secret” — I protest 

Tis one to me — ” Then tell us, pray. 

When are the troops to have their pay t” 
Andy^though I solemnly declare 
I know DO more tha.\ my lord-mayor, 

They stand amazed, and think me grown 
The closest mortal (ver known. 

• happily turned from " Si vis notes Whawtok. 

• The rise and progress of Swift's intimacy with lord Oxford 
u minntely detailed in his very interesting Journal to .Stella. 

• 'fho null cause of Swift's disappointment in his bopi'S ot 
preferment is exiibviiied in Coxo's Memoirs of Walpole. 

* Another of tl^*ir Amusements in these excursions consisted 
in lorti Oxford and Swift's counting the poultry on the road, 
and whiehever reckoned tliirty ono tint, or saw a cat, or an old 
woman, won the game. 
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Thus in a sea of folly toss’d, ^ 

My choicest hours of life are lost ; 

Yet always wishing to retreat, 

O, could I see my country-seat ! 

There leaning near a gentle brook. 

Sleep, or peruse sonze ancient book ; 

And there i?. sweet oblivion dro^vn 
Those ceres that haunt th? court and town.* 

BOKACE, B0(JK II. ODE I. PARAPHRASED. 
ADDAeSSRD to RICHARD STEELE, ESQ. 1714. 

*' Ea qui promittUi civ«8, urbem sibi ciirw, 

Imperium furo, et Itoliahi. st delubra deorum.** 

Hur. Sat. t. vi. 34. 

Dick, thou’rt resolved, as I am told, 

Some strange arcana to unfold, 

And with the help of Bucklgy*a pen 
To vamp the good old cause again : 

'VVKlch thou (such Burnet’s shrewd advice is) 
Must furbish up and nickname Crisis. 

Thou pompously wilt let us know 
What all the world knew long ago, 

(E’er since sir William Gore was mayor. 

And Harley till’d the commons’ chair,) 

That we a German prince must own, 

When Anne for heaven resigns her throne. 

But, more than that, thou’lt keep a rout, 

With — who is in — and who is out! 

Thou'lt rail devoutly at the peace, 

And all its secret causes trace. 

The bucket-play ’twixt Whigs and Tories, 

Their ups ind downs, with fifty stories 
O^tAcks the lord of Oxford knows, 

And errors of our plenipoes. • 

Thou’lt tell of leagues among the great, 
Portending ruin to our state : 

And of that dreadful coup d* eclat. 

Which has afforded thee much chat. 

The queen, forsooth ! despotic,) gave 
Twelve coronets without thy leave 1 * 

A breach of liberty, 'tis own’d, 

For which no beads have yet atjoned ! 

Believe me, what thou’st undertaken 
May bring in jeopardy thy bacon ; 

For madmen, children, wits, and fools, 

Should never meddle with edged tools. 

But, since thou’rt got into the lire, 

And canst not easily retire, • 

Thou must no longer deal in farce. 

Nor pump to cobble wicked verso i 
Until thou shalt have* eased thy conscience 
Of spleen, of politics, and nonsense ; 

And, when thou’st bid adieu to cares, 

And settled Europe’s gAnd affairs, 

’Twill then, perhaps, be worth thy while 
For Drury-lane to shape thy style : 

To make a pair of jolly fellows, 

The son and father, join to tell us 
How sons may safely disobey. 

And fathers never should say nay ; 

By which wise conduct they grow fnends 
At last— and so the story ends.”^ 

When first I knew thet^i Dick, thou wert 
Renown’d for skill in ^Faustus’ art ; 

Which made thy closet i§uch frequented 
By buxom lasses — some repenteeP 
Their luckless choice of husbands-^thers, 
Impatient to be like their mothers, • 

Received from thee profound directions 
How best to settle their affections. 

• 

■ Thus far was translated by Dr. Swift in 1714. 

>> This is said to be a plot of a comedy with which Mr. Steele 
liad loug threatened the town. 


Thus thou, a friend to the distress'd, 

Did’st in thy calling dcT thy best. / 

But now the senate (if things hil^ 

And thou at StUckbridge w^t noj^jit) 

Must f^el thy eloquence amrfire ' ‘ 

Approve thy schemes, thy wit pjflmire, 

Thee with immortal honour;^ drown, 

IVhile, patriot-like, thou’lt strut apd frown. 

What though by enemies ’tis said, 

The laurel which adorns thy hea^ 

Must one day come in competMon, 

By virtue of some sly petition ? 

Yet mum for that ; hope still the best, * 

Nor let such cares disturb thy rest. 

Methinks I hear thee loud as trumpet, 

As bagpipe shrill or oyster-strumpet ; 

Methinks 1 see thee, spruce and fine, 

With coat embroider'd richly shine, 

And dazzle all the idol faces, 

As through the hall thy worship paces : 
(Though this I speak but at a venture. 
Supposing thou hast tick with Hunter;) 
Methinks I see a blackguard rout 
Attend thy coacl'., and hear tliem shout 
In approbaiion of thy tongue, 

Which (in their st^lc) is purely hung. 

Now ! now y«i carry all before you ! 

Nor dares one Jacubite,or ’fory 
Pretend to answer on 6 syl-lahlc. 

Except the matihless hero Abcl.^ 

What though her highncss^ind her spouse. 

In Antwerp ** keep a frugal liousc, 

Yet, not forgetful of a friend, ^ * • 

They’ll soon enable thee to spend, 

If to Macartney thou wilt toast, • 

And to his pious patron's gliost. . 

Now, manfully thou'lt run a tilt 
On popes, for all the blood they’ve spilt, ' 

For massacres, and nacks, and Haines, 

For lands enrich'd by crimson streams, 

For inquisitions tmught by Kjiain, 

Of which the Christian worhl complain.” 

Dick, weAgree — all’s true thou'st said, 

As that my Muse is yet a maid. 

But, if I may with freedom talk, 

All this is foreign to thy walk : 

Thy genius has perhaps a knack 
At trudging in a beaten track, 

But is for state affairs as fit 
As mine for poTitics and wit. 

Then let us both in time grow wise. 

Nor higher than our talents rise^^ 

To iome snug cellar let’s repair, 

From duns and defits, and drown our care ; 
Now quaff of honest ale a quart. 

Now venture at a pint of port ; ^ 

With which inspired, we'll club each nighr* 
Sonic tender sonnet to indite, * 

And with Tom D’Urfey, Phillips, Dennis, 
Immorte’ise our Dolls and Jenn^gg. 

HORACE, BT)0K If EP. V. 

JOHN DENNIS, THE SHELTERING POET’S INVITATION TO 

RICHARD ST^RLE, T«E SECLUDE^TARTY-wfilTHR AND 
• MEMBER, TO COMB AND LIVE WITH HIM IN THE MINT. 

1714. ^ 

, ^ Fit to be bouq^ with Tm Cams. 

If thou canst lay aside a SQfndthriil’s air, 

And condescend to feed on homely fare, 

* Abel Uoper, a Tory bookseller. 

^ The duke and duchess of Marlborough then resiilcd at 
Antwerp. ^ 

• General Macartney, second to lordMoliun in the fatal duel 
with Uie duke of Hamilton. 
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Such as we mintors, with ragoute imstoi-cd, 

Will, in dt^aiuc of the diiw, aiford : 

Quit thy i>wtrr»lH with Tob>’s Christmas-box, 

And come i ) me at The Two Kigliting Cocks ; 

Since printin' by tubscription now is grown 
The stalest, ia»^3t cheat about the towrf; e 
And ev’n Char&^ildon, wlio', a papist bred, 

JIuB an alarm agamst that worshi]) spread, 

1h pnittiaing those beaten paths of cruising, 

And fur new levies ou proposals musing. 

’Tis true that Bloomsbury-squarc’s a noble place : 
Hut what arc lofty buildings iu Ihy easel 
WhatrS a fine house embellish'd to profusion, 

Where shoulder-dabbcrs are in execution? 

Or whence its timorous tenant seldom sallies. 

But apprehensive of insulting bailiffs? 

This once be mindful of a friend’s advice, , 

And cease to be improvidently nice ; 

Exchange the prospects that delude thy sight. 

From llighgate's steep usceiit and Hampstead's h*Mght, 
AVith verdant scenes, that, from St. George Vfitdd, 
More durable and safe enjoyments yield. 

Here I, even I, that ne’er till now could find 
Ease to rny troubled and suspicious mind, 

But ever was with jealousies possess'd, 

Am in a state of indolence nnd rest ; 

Fearful no more of Freuclimen ip disguise, 

Nor looking upon strangers as on spies, “ 

But quite divested of nfj'^formcr spleen. 

Am unprovoked without and cjjjm within : 

And here I’ll wait thy coming nil the sun 
Shall its diunial coui'sc completely run. 

Think not tlrat ^liou of sturdy hub shalt fail, 

My landlunl’s cellar stock’d with beer and ale, 

AV'^ith every sort of malt that is in use, 

And c^ery county’s generous protluce. 

The ready (for here ('hrisliati faith is sick, 

Which tnakes us seldom trespass upon tick) 

Instantly brings the choicest liquor out, 

AVhether we ask for boine-brew’d or for stout. 

For mead or cidwfx^r, with dainties fed, 

Ring for a Hash or two of vvhitc or red,^ 

Such as the drawer will not fail to swear 
Was drunk by Pilkiiigton when third time mayor. 
That name, nictliinkb, so popularly known 
For opposition to the church and crown. 

Might make the Lusitanian grape t<i pass, 

And almost give a sanction to the glass ; 

Especially with thee, whose hasty zeal 
Against the late rejected cuiniimce bill 
Made thee rise up, like an audacious elf, 

To <Io the sneaker honour, not thyself. 

But if tho'j^)ar'st above the conimoii piCccs, 

By virtue of subscription tocthy Crisis, 

And nothing can go down with thee but wines 
Press'd from Burgundian and Campanian vines, 
Bint^iJicm bb brought ; for, though 1 halo ilie French, 
Z kve their liquom, ns thou lov'st a wench ; 

Fist thou must humble thy expensive taste. 

And, with us hold contentment for a fca^t. 

The fire's Iriready lighted ; and the maid 
Has a clean clotJi upon the table laid, 

AVho never on a Saturday struck, * 

But for thy entertaiuinciit, up a buck. 

Think o^.this act of grace, wh^‘h by your leave 
Susan would not t^cve duuo on EasteVcve, 

Had she not Ifcen inform'd over and over, 

*Twas for tli* ingenious author of The Lover. 

Cease, therefore, to bejgune thyself wdllt hopes. 
Which is no more than making sandy ropes. 

Poor Dennis ntition Hint ho was dreaded by the 

French for hui *1***1 f™™ *he coast, on he-aring that 

Stranger ' liad approached tbo tuwu where hewaa residing. 


And quit the vain pursuit of loud applause, 

'liat rfiust bewilder thee in faction's cause, 
r'ythce what is't to thee who guides the state I 
A'hy Dunkirk's demolition is so late 1 
)r wliy her majesty thinks lit to cease 
The din of war, and hush the world to peace ? 

The clergy too, without thy aid, cjyi tcdl 
What texts to choose and on what topics dwell 
And, uninatruclcd by thy babbling, teach 
Their flocks celestial hap{p]ncss to reach. 

Rather let such poor souls as you liiid 1 
■?ay that the holidays are drawing nigh, , 

And that to-morrow's sumbegins the w'’ek, 

Which will abound with s^ore of ale and cake, 

With hams of bacon, and with powder'd beef, 

^itufPd to give Held- itinerants relief. 

'I’licn I, who have within these precincts kept, 

And ne'er bayond the chimney-sweeper's stepp'd, 
Will lake a loose, and venture to be seen, 

Since 'twill be Sunday, upon Shanks's green ; 

There, with erected looks and phrase sublime, 

To talk of unity of place and time, 

And with much malice, mix'd with little satire. 
Explode the wits on t’other side o’ th' water. 

Why has iny lord Godolphin’s special grace 
Invested me with a queen’s waiter’s place, 

If I, debarr’d of festival delights. 

Am not allow’d to spend tlic perquisites 1 
He’s but a short remove from being mad 
Who at a time of jubilee is sad, 

And, like a griping usurer, does spare, 

His money to be squander’d by his heir; 

Flutter’d away in liveries and in coaclies, 

And washy sorts of feminine debauches. 

As for my part, whate'er the world may thin?:, 

1*11 bid adieu to gravity, .and drink ; 

Ahd, though I canT put off a woful mien, 

AVill be all mirth and cheerfulness within i 
As, in despite of a eci^sorions race, 

I must iucoiitineiitly suck my face. 

'JVhat^.’ighty projects di^s not he design [wine? 
Whoso stomach Hows and brain turns round W'lth 
Wine, powerful wine, can thaw the frozen cit, 

And fashion to humour an^ to wit ; 

]N{akes even S**”** to disclose his art, 

By racking ev’cry secret from his heart. 

As he Hiiigs off the statesman’s sly disguise, 

To name the cuckold’s wife with whom he lies. 

Ev’n Sarum, when lie qualTs it 'stead of tea, 

Fancies himself in Canterbi^'j’s see, 

And S ***♦*♦, when lie careusing reels, 

Imagines that he has regain’d the seals ; 

AV’*'*’®'***, by virtue of his juice, can fight, 

And Stanhope of coinmissioiiers make light. 

AVinc gives lord AVinglrm aptitude of parts, 

And* swells him with his family’s deserts : 

AA'hom can it not make eloquent of speech ; 

AJ'hom in extremese jioverty not rich 1 
Since, the means of the prevailing grape, 
Th****ii can Lechmcrc’s warmth not only ape, 
But, half-seas-o’er, by its inspiring bounties, 

Can qualify himself in several counties. 

AVhat 1 have promised, thou may'st rest assured 
ShallCaivhfully and glar^y be procured. 

Nay, I'm already better ^han my word. 

New plates and knives adorn the jovial board : 

And, lest thoqat their Sight should'st make wry faces, 
The girl has scour'd the pots and wash’d the glasses, 
Ta’en care so excellently well to clean ’em, 

ThiA; thou may’st see thine own dear picture in ’em. 

Moreover,^ due provision has been made 
That conversation may not be betray’d ; 

I have no company but what is proper 
To sit with the most flagrant Whig at supper. 
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* IN SICKNESS— FA^LE Of THE BITCHES, &p. 


There’s not a man amon^ them but must please, 
Since they're as like eaclx other us are peas. • 
Toland and Hare have jointly sent mu word 
They'll come ; and Kor.uet thinks to make a third, 
Provided he’s no other invitation 
Prom men of greater quality and station. 

Room will for Oj^dinixoii’mid J — s be left; 

Rut their discourses smell so much of theft, 

There would be no abiding in the room, 

Should two such ignuran^pretenders come. • 
However, by thi# trusty bearer write, 

If I shoiUd any other scabs invite ; 

Though, if I may my serious judgment give, 

I’m wholly for king Chark's’s imniber Iho: 

Tliat was the stint in which that monarch fix'd. 

Who would not be with noisiness perplex'd: 

And that, if thou’lt agree to think it best, 

Shall be our tale of heads, without one other guest. 

I’ve nothing more, now this is*said, to say. 

But to cequest tliou’lt instantly a'way. 

And leave the diilics of thy present post, 

To some well-skill’d retainer in a host : 

Doubtless he’ll carefully thy place supply, 

And o'er his grace’s horses have an eye. 

While thou, who slunk through postern more than 
Dost by that means avoid a crow«l of dims, [once. 
And, crossing o’er the Thames at Temple Stairs, 
Leav’st Phillips with good words to cheat their ears. 

IN SICKNESS. 

WIIITTKN IN IllEIANI) IN OCTOUEK 1714. 

'Tis true — then why should I repine 
'lo see iny life so fast decline 1 
why obscurelj here alone. 

Where 1 am neither loved net known t 
]Vly state of health none care to loam ; • 

]\lv life is here no soul’s eou ieni : 

And those with whom I now eonverse 
Witlioiit a tear wdll tend my hc'Mse. 
licnioved from kiin^ Arbuthiiot's aid,..,.^ 

Who knows his art hut not liis tiude. 
Preferring his regard for rnc 
Before his erfdit or his fee. 

Some formal visits, looks, and words, 

W'hat more humanity affortls, 

I iiieet pel haps from three or four, 

From whom I once exiiectcd more ; 

Which those who tend the sick for jiay 
Can act as decently as they : 

But no ohligiug^ender friend, 

'Po help at my appioaching end. 

My life is now a burthen grown 
To others, ere it be my own. 

Ye foimal weeper^for the sick. 

In your last offices be quick ; 

And spare my absent friends the grief 
To hear, yet give me no relief ; 

Expired to-day, entomb'd tn-moiToy^, 

When known, will save a double sorrow. 

THE PABIiE OF THE BITCHES. 

WHITTEN IN THE YEAR 1715, ON AN ATTEMPT TO 
REPEAL THE, TEST ACT. ^ 

A Bitch, that was full pregnant grown 
By all the dogs and curs town. 

Finding her ripen'd time was corn^, 

Her litter teaming from her womb, 

Went here and there, and every wherCy • 

To find an easy place to lay her. ^ 

At length to Music’s house* she 
And begg’d like one both blind andTlSnie ; 

* The church of Etigland. 


“ My only friend, niy dear," said she, 

“ You see 'tis mere necessity # 

Hath sent me to your house to whelp t 
1 die if you refuse, your help." jt 

With fawning whine and ruiful teAe, 

With ajrtffil sigh and feigned groaty 
"With coiichant criif^e and ilatterihg tale, 

Smooth Bawtj*did so far pre^Viil 
That Music gave her leave to litter; 

(But mark what follow’d — faith ! she bit her ;) 
Whole baskets full of bits and serajil. 

And broth enough to fill her papist 

For well she know her numerous brood, • 

For want of milk, would suck lier blond. 

But when she thought her pains were done. 
And now *twas high time to be gone, 

In civil terms, “ My fiiend,” said she, 

“ My lioiise you've had on courtesy ; 

And now I earnestly desire 

Tl.ttt you would with your cubs retire ; 

For, should you stay hut one week longer, 

1 shall be starved with cold and hunger." 

The guest replied- ‘‘ My friend, your leave 
I must II little longer crave ; 

Stay till luy tiiidcr cubs can find 

'Pheir way — for now, )ou see, they’re blind ; 

But, when we'v^ gather’d slTougth, 1 swear, 

We’ll to our barn again repair." 

The time pass’d ou; ;irftl Music came 
Her kciincl once again to claim ; 

But Bavvty, lost w sliuuic and honour, 

Set all her cubs at once iquuf her; 

Made her retire, and quit her rijAt, • 

And loudly cried — ‘‘ A bite ! biro !" 

THE MORAL. 

Thus did the fircciau wooden horse 
Conceal a fatal armed force : 

No sooner brouglit within the* walla 
But Ilium’s lost, and Priam falls. 

HORACE, BOOK Ui;*T)l)E II. 

TO THE OP OXPOHI), LATE LORD-TIIEASWRER. 

SciitUffuni when in th« Tower, 1716. 

IIow blest is he who for hia country dies, 

Since death pursues the coward as he tlics! 

The youth in vain would lly from Fate’s attack ; 
With trembling knees, and Terror at liis back ; 
Though Fear should lend him pinions like the wind. 
Yet swifter Fate wijl seize liiin from hehiiid. 

Virtue repulsed yet knows not to repine; 

But slniil with iinaltaintcd lionour shine ; 

Nor stoops to take the stalF,'* nor l:i)iij.'it down, 

Just as the rabble please to smile or frown. 

Virtue, to crown her favourites, loves to try 
Some new unbeaten passage to the sky ; 

Where Jove a seat among tlie gods vviil<|j;ivc 
To those wlio die for meriting to live. 

Next faithful Silence hath a sure reward ; 

Within our breast be i*vcry secret barr’d ! 

He who betra,ya his friend shall iicvcr^ie 
Under one roof, or in one ship, with me : 

For who vjith traitors "\t>uld his^afety tru.st, 

Lest with the wicked, Ilcavcii involve the just 1 
And though the villain 'scape a while, ho ^els 
Slow vcngcaiMC, lik#a bloodho«fid, at his heels. 

ON THE CHURCH’S HANGER. 

GdbD Halifax and piouifWliarton cry, 

The Church has vapours ; itherc’s no danger nigh. 
In those we love not vve no danger see, 

And were they bang’d there would no danger be. 

> A Scotch name for a bitch, aUiulhujto the kirk, 
b Tile eosign of the Ivrd-treasurer’sonice 



ON HIGH CHUKCH- TALE OF A NETTLE. * 


Blit wo must silent be amidst our fears, 

And not twliove our sevses, but the peers. 

So ravisbertr, that know no sense of shame, 

First 8toj> h^r mouth, an<l then^debauch the dame. 

A P^M ON HIG9 CHURCH. 

* High ChuKb is undone, 

" As sure as a gun, 

For old Peter Patch is departed ; 

And Kyres and Delauno, 

And the ^cst of that spawn, 

Are tacking about broken-hearted. 


Or if, perhaps, he gives a loose, 
lA- wanton pride to show his skill, 
How easily he can reduce 

And curb Uie people's rage at will ; 

In wild uproar tliey hurry on ; — 

The great, the good, Ijie just, the wise, 
(Law and religion overthrown,)* 

Are first mark'd, out for sacrifice. , 

\^en, to a height their fury grown. 
Finding, too late, he^an'tretiyre, 

He proves the real Phaeton, 

And truly sets tlie wofld on fire. ^ 


For strong Gill of Sarum, 

I’liat dccoctum amarum^ 

Has prescribed a dose of oant-fail; 

Which will make thorn resign . 

Their ilusks of French wine, 

And spice up their Nottingham ale. 

It purges the spleen ^ 

Of dislike to the queen, 

And has one effect that is odder ; 

When casement they use. 

They always will choose 

The conformity bill for bumfi)dder. 

A POKM, ' 

OCCASTOVED WYTHE HANOtl^JS IN THE CASTI-E OF DUnUN, 
IN WHICH THE STORY OF FHAK’^ON IS EXFltfiSSEU. 

Not asking or ex|K*cting aught, 

One day I wenlto \iew the court, 

Unbeqt autl frre from cure or thought. 

Though thitner fears and liopcs resort. 

A place of tapestry took my eye, 

« The faded colours H]K)kc it old ; 

But wrought with curious imagery, 

The figures lively seem'd and hold. 

Here you might sec the joutli prevail, 

(In vain are^d»qucncc and wit,) 

The boy persists, ApoUo'sVrail ; ^ 

Wisdom to nature docs submit.^ 

There mounts the eager charioteer j 

Soon from his seat lie's downward hurl’d ; 

Hero Jove in anger doth ajipear, 

There all, beneath, the thuning world. 

What docs this idle fiction rneani 
Is truth at court in such disg^-aco, 

It may not on the walls he seen, 

Nor e'en in picture show its face I 

No, no, 'tis'lAit a senseless tale, t* 

By sweet tongued Ovid stress'd so fine ; 

. It docs important truths conceal. 

And here was placed by wise design, 
sson deep with learning fraught, 

* "Worthy the cabinet of kings; 

• ¥'it subject of their constant thought. 

In matchless verse the poet sings. 

Well should he weigh, who does aspire 
To empire, whgjthcr trillj‘ great, • 

His head, his heart, his hand, conspire, 

To m^e him equal to that^scat. 

If only fond dcsi^' of s-way, * , 

By avaric^r ambition fed, 

Hake him affect to guide tfic day, ^ 

Alas 1 what strange conmsiou's bred ! * 

If, either void of princely care. 

Remiss he holds the slacken'd rein ; 

If rising heats or mad career, 

TJnskiU'd, ^<4iiKiw8 not to restrain ; 


A TALE OF A NETTLE. 

A MAN with expense and infinite toil, 

By digging apd dunging, ennobled his soil ; 

There fruits of the best your taste did invite, 

And uniform order still courted the sight. 

No degcnerfiic weeds the rich ground did produce, 
But all things afforded both beauty and use : 

Till from dunghill transplanted, while yet^t a seed, 
A nettle, rear’d up his inglorious head. 

The gard’ner would wisely have rooted him up, 

To 8tf>p the increase of a barbarous crop ; 

But the master forbid him, and after the fashion 
Of foolish good nature, and blind moderation, 
Forbore him through pity, and chose as much rather. 
To ask him some questions first, how he came thither. 
Kind sir, (pioth the nettle, a stranger 1 come, 

For conscience compell'cl to relinquish my homo, 
’Cause I wouldn’t subscribe to a mystery dark, 

That the prince of all trees is the Jesuit’s bark,* 

An erroneous tenet I know, sir, that you, ' ^ , 

No more than diyself, will allow to be true. 

Tot you 1 for refuge and sanctuary sue, 

There’s none so »enown’d for compassion as you ; 
And, though in srme ^ings 1 may differ from thcRO, 
The rest of your fruitiul and beautiful trees ; 
Thuu^i^iff^our digging and«dunging, my nature much 
* harms, 

And I cannot comply with your garden in forms : 
Yet 1 and my Yiqpily, after our filshion, 

W^ll peaceably stick to our own education. 

Be pleased to allow them a place for to re.-'t ’em, 

For the rest of your trees wc will never molest ’em ; 
A kind shelter to us and protection afford. 

We’ll do you no harm, sir, i’ll give you my word. 
Tke good man was soon won by this plausible talc. 
So fraud on good-nature dotlf often prevail. 

He welcomei^his guest, gives him free toleration 
In the midst of his garden to take up his station, 
And into his breast doth his enemy bring, 

He little suspected the little could sting. 

Till flush’d with success, and of strength to bo fear’d, 
Around him a numerous offspring he rear’d. 

Then the master grew sensible what he had done, 
Aifd fain, jie would have his new guest to be gone ; 
But now ’twas too late to bid him turn out, 

A well-rooted possession already was got. 

The old trees decay'd, and in their room grew 
A stubborn, pestilent, poisonous crew. 

The m»3tq}*, who first th^oung brood had admitted. 
They stung like ingrates^d left him unpitied. 

No help from manuring or planting was found, 

The ill weeds had eat o^t the heart of the ground. 
All weeds they*iet in, and none they refuse 
That would join to oppose the good man of the house. 
Thus«oue nettle uncropp’d, increased to such store. 
That 'twas nctliiing but weeds what was garden before. 
Lusiou to the Bupremocy uf Home. 
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THE RUN l/tON THE BANKERS, »c 


AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG, 

ON A SEDITIOUS I'AMFHLET. 1720. * 

To the tuuu of '* Ptickingloa’s round.” 

This ballad alludes to the dean's '* Propf>sul for the use of Irish 
Manufactures,” for vrhick Waters the printer Miis proMNsutod 
with great violence. 

Brocades and damasks, Ind tabbies, and ^iizes, 
Are, by Robert Ballaiitine, lately brought over, 
With forty things more : now hear what the law says, 
Wlioe'er will not wear yiem is not the king's ]#ver. 
Thouglf a printer and dean 
•Seditiously mean 

Our true Irish hearts from old England to wean, 
Wc'li buy English silki fur our wives and our 
daughters. 

In spile of his deanship and journeyman Waters. 

Ill England the dead in woollen are clad, 

The (lean and his printer then let ur cry fie on ; 
To be clothed like a carcase would make a Teague 
Since« living dug better is than a dead lion, [mad, 
Our wives they grow sullen 
At wearing of. woollen, 

And all we poor sliopkcepers must our horns pnll in. 
Then we’ll buy English silks for our wives and our 
daughtei*s. 

In spite of his deaiisliip and journeyman Waters. 
Whoever our trading A\ilh England would hinder, 

To inlliime both the nations do plainly cuiisjure, 
Because Irish linen will soon turn to tinder, 

And wool it is greasy and quickly takes lire. 
Then'fore I assure ye, 

Our nobb* grand jury, [fury ; 

When they saw* the dean’s hook they were in a great 
They wu^ild buy English silks for their wives and 
'* their <hiughters, 

In spite of his deaiiship and journoyfnan AVnters. 

This wicked rogue AVaters, wdio always is sinning, 
And htfore coram nnlm so oft Inu been call’d, 
ITenceforw'ard shall print neiti''>r pamphlets nor linen. 
And if swearing can do’t shall he swiugiugly maulM; 
And as for the dAn, ^ 

You know w'horn 1 mean, [clean. 

If the printer w'ill neach him, he'll warce come off 
Tlien w'e'll buy English silks for ov : wives and our 
daughters, 

111 spite of his deanship and journeyman Waters. 

THE RUN UPON THE BANKERS. 1720. 
The bold eiicroacliers 'bn the deep, ^ 

CJaiii by degrees Imge tracts of land. 

Till Neptune with one general sweep 
Turns all again to barren strand. 

The multitude’s capricious pranks 
Arc said to represent t^e seas. 

Which, breaking bankers and the banks. 

Resume their own whene'er they please. 

Money, tlie life-blood of the nation, 

Corrupts and stagnates in the veins, / 

U nless a proper circulation 

Its motion and -its heat maintains. 

Because ’tis lordly not to pay, 

Quakers and aldermen in state, 

Like peers, have levees^ fevery day 
Of duns attending at*thcir gate. 

We want our money on tile nail ; 

The banker’s ruin’d if he pays ;* 

They seem to act an ancient tale ; 

The birds are met to strip the jays. 

** Riches,” the wisest monarch singly 
“ Make pinions for themselves tp fly 
They fly like bats on parchment wings, 

And geese their silver plumes supply. 


No money left for squandering heirs ! 

Bills turn the lenders igto debtors : ^ 

The wish of Nero now is thoira, 

“ That they hai^uever known their letters.” 

Conceive the works of midnigit ha.tj'li, 
Tormeitting fools behind tJicir baqks ; 

Thus bankers, o’er*the bills and bags, 

Sit squeezing images of wa?^ 

Conceive the whole enchantment broke ; 

The witches left in open air, - 
With power no more than other folk. 

Exposed with all their magic ware. 

So powerful arc* a banker’s bills, 

Where creditors demand their due ; 

They break u]> counters, doors, and tills, 
i^id leave the empty chests in view. 

Thus when an earthquake lets in light 
.Upon the god of gold and hell, 

Unable to endure the sight. 

He hides within his darkest cell. 

As when a conjurer takes a le;i8c 
From f^atan for a term of years, 

The tenant's ml a dismal case. 

Whene’er the bloody bond appears. 

A Imtod banke^thiis desponds. 

From his own hand foresees his full ; 

They Iiave his soul, whftflfivc his hondK; 

’Tis like the w^tiiig on the wall. 

How will the caitiff wretch J)e scared, 

W'hen first he finds himself awake 
At the lust trumpet, unprej)are<l^ • • 

And all his grand account to make ! 

For ill that universal call • 

Few bankers will to heaven be mounters ; • 

They’ll cry, “ Yc shops, upon us fall! 

Conceal and eovijr us, ye counters !” 

AVlien other hands the sealcs shall hold. 

And they, in nier\Js and sight 

Produced with all their bills and gold, 

” W^iigh’diiii the balance ami found light!*' 


UPON THE JIORRin PLOT 

DISCOVEUED JiY HAUI KQIJIN, THE ItlSIlOC Ob' UOCllUS- 
TEIl’S FllENUn 1)00. 

In a di.'ilogun b^ween .i W'hig aiul a Tory, 1723. 

1 ASK’d a Whig the other night, 

How came this wicked plot to light 1 
He ans#vcr’d, that a dog of late m 
Inform’d a minister of •state. 

Said I, From Ihciice I nothing know; 

•For arc not all informers so 1 
A villain who his friend betrays, 

Wc style him by no other ])hrase ; 

And so a perjured dog denotes 
Porter, and Pendergast, and Oates, 

And forty others 1 could name. • 

Whig. But you must know this dog was larno. 
Tory. A weighty ailment i^^deed! 

Your evidence was lame ; — proceed : 

Gome, help your la^e dog o'er the stile. ^ 

Whig. Sir,* you mistake me this while : 

1 mean a dog (without a joke) % 

Can howl, and bark, but never spoke 
TonY.*l’m still to seek which dog you mean : 
Whether cur Plunkett, ol®wheIp Skean,* 

An English or an Irish hound ; 

Or t’other puppy, that was drown’d ; 

■ Jolin Kclloy, and Skin, or Skiunfir, acre persons engaged 
in the plot. 
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ELEGY ON JUDGE BOAT— 


Or Mason, that abandon^ bitch : 

Then |)ra)^be free, and Joll me* which : 

For every standcr-hy was marking 
That all tli<^ noise they made \^s barking. 

You pay thivn wc^i the dogs have got 
Thi*ir d(>g*8-la>ad in a porridge^pot ; c ^ 

And ’twas but just; for wise men say 
l*iiat every dog mtK<t have his day. 

Dog Walpole laid a quart of nog on*t, 

IfcM either make a hog or dog on’t ; 

And look'd, since he had got his wish, 

As if he had thfown down a dish ; 

Yet tl^is 1 dare foretel you from it, 
lie’ll soon return to his own vomit. 

Whig. Besides, this horrid plot was found 
By Noynoe, after he was drown’d. 

Tony. Why then the proverb is not right, 

Siriee you can teach dead dogs to bite. ^ 

Whig. 1 proved my proposition full: 

But Jacobites arc strangely dull. 5 

Now, let inc tell you plainly, sir, 

Our witness is a real cur, 

A dog of spirit for his years ; 

Has twice two legs, two hanging cars; 

Ills name his Harlequin, 1 wot, < 

And that's a name in every plot : 

Resolved to save the British nation, 

Though French by birlli and cdu?!ation ; 

His correspond enre plaAi]j' dated, 

Was all decipher’d and translated : 

His answers were exceeding prAty, 

Before the secret wi^ comiiiiltee ; 

Confess’d ns ^daiu os he could bark : 

Then wRh his frJfe-foot set his mark. 

Tony. Then all this while have 1 been bubbled, 
I tlioug^it it was a dog in dotiblct : 

The matter now no longer sticks ; 

For statesmen never w'ant dog-tricks. 

But since it was a real cur. 

And not a dog in nietuphory 
1 give you joy report, 

That he’s to have a place at Point. 

Whig. Yes, and a place he will grow Hch in; 

A turnspit in the royal kitchen. * 

Sir, to bo plain, I tell }ou what, 

Wt had occussion for a plot ; 

And W'heii wc found the dog begin it, 

We guess’d the bishop’s f^iot was in it. 

Tony. I own it was a dangerous project. 

And you have proved it by dog-k^isic. 

Sure such iiitelligonco betw’ccii 
A dog and bishop ne’er was seen. 

Till )ou began change the breed ; ^ 

Your bishops all are dogs indeed ! 


A QUIBBMNG ELEGY ON JUDGE BOAT. 

c , ' 1783. 

mournful ditties, Clio, change thy note, 

*Siuce cruel fate has sunk our Justice Boat; 

Why should her sink whore nothing scelu’d to press, 

His hilling little and his ballast lessi 

Toss’ d in the waves^f this te-ipeatuous wif)rld, 

At length, his anchor fix’d and canvass furl’d, 

To Lazy-hiU* retiring from his court. 

At his Ring’s end**'kj foundersSn the^imrt. 

With water c flj^’d, he could no longer float, * 

The common death of many a stronger boat. 

A post so ttU’d on nature’s Itfws ontrenche9: * 

Benches on boats are plaok^d, not boats on benches. 

* A slriH't in Bublin, loading to the harbour. 

** A \illa^e near tliu tiea. 

* It was sai^^Mftiied of a dropsy. 


ON IVniTSHED’S MOTfO. 

And yet our Boat (how .hall I reconcile it 1) 

Was tilth a Boat, and in one sense a pilot. 

With every wind he sail’d, and w'ell could tack : 
Had many pendants, but abhorr’d a Jack.*^ 

He's gone, although his friends began to hope 
That he might yet be lifted by a rope. 

Behold the awful benck*on which he sat I 
He was as hard and ponderous w(&d as that : 

Yet when his sand was out we find at last 
Tha|t death has overset hip with a blast. 

Our Boat is now sail’d to the Stygaan ferry, 

There to supply old Cliaron’s leaky wherrjt ; 

Charon in him will ferry sduIs to hell ; 

A trade our Boat** has practised here so well : 

And Cerberus has ready in his paws 
Both pitch and brimstone to fill up his flaws. 

Yet, spite of death and fate, I here maiiitaiii 
Wc may plaqe Boat in his old post again. 

The way is thus ; asid well deserves your thanks ; 
Take the three strongest of his broken plates. 

Fix them on high, conspicuous to be seen,^ 

Form’d like the triple tree near Stephen’ s-green :<* 
And, when wc view it thus with thief at end on’t, 
We’ll cry; look, here’s our Boat, and there’s the 
pendant. 


THE ElMTAPH. 

Here lies judge Boat within a coilin : 

Fray, geiith'folks, forbear your sculling. 

A Boat a judge! yes; where’s the blunder? 

A wooden judge is no such wonder. 

Ami ill his robes you must agree. 

No boat was better dock’d than lie. 

’Tis needless to describe him fuller; • 

111 short, Ifc was an able sculler. 

• 

VERSES OCCASIONED BY WlilTSTlED’S'* 
MOTTO ONsiJlS COACH. 1724. 
Libertas et natale solum :« 

* b^ic words ! 1 woiuier where you stole ’em. 
Could nothing but thy chief reproach 
Serve for# a motto on thy cc^ch t 
But let me*i\ow thy words translate : 

• Natale soluniy my estate ; 

My dear estate, how well I love it, 

My tenants, if you doubt, will prove it. 

They swear 1 am so kind and good. 

^ 1 hug them till I squeeze tlieir blood. 

Libertas bears a laige ^mjiort ; 

First, hijw to swagger in a court ; 

And, secondly, to show my fury 
Against an uiieomplying jury ; 

And, thirdly, 'tis a now invention, 

To favour Wood, aftd keep my pension ; 

And, fourthly, ’tis to play an odd trick. 

Get the great seal and turn out Broderick 
e And, fifthly, (you know whom I mean,) 

To jihmble that vexatious dean : 

And, sixthly, for my soul to barter it 
For fifty times its worth to Carteret. S 
Now since your motto thus you construe, 

I must confess you’ve spoken once true, 
Libertas et natale sXum : 

You had good reasoif when you stole ’em. 

• A cant word fur a Jacobkii*. 

In coiidomniai, malefoctura as a judge. 

• Whctc the Dublin gallows stands. 

• That noted chicr-justice who twice prosecuted the drapler. 

and dissolved the grand jury for not finding tlic bill against 
him. ^ 

• This motto is repeatedly mentioned in the Drapier’s Letters, 
f Allan Droilerick, lord visfulint Middleton, was iheu lord- 

chancellor of Ireflind. 
s Lord* lieutenant of Ireland. 
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* VERSKS ON WlLL'iAM 

VERSES ON THE REVIVAL OF THE 
ORDER OF THE BATH. * 
DURING WALPOI.E’S ADMINISTRATION, A.D. 1724. 

By au unknown liand. 

Quotu king Robin, our ribbons 1 see are too few 
Of St. Andrew’s the greep, and St. George’s the 
1 must find out another of colour more guy, [blue. 
That will teach all my subjects Vith pride to obey. 
Though the exchequer be drain’d by prodigal doi^rs, 
Yet the king ne’d^cxhaustlld his fountain of honours. 
Men of more wit than money our pensions will fit. 
And this will fit men of more money than wit. 

Thus my subjects with pleasure will obey my com- 
mands, ' 

Though as empty as Youngc, and as saucy as Sandes. 
And he who’ll leap over a stick for the king, 

Is qualified best for a dog in a string. 

EPIGRAM ON WOOD’S BRASS MONEY. 
Carteret was welcomed to the shore 
First with the brazen cannon’s roar ; 

To meet him next the soldier comes, 

With brazen trumps and brazen drums ; 
Approaching near the town lie hears 
The brazen bells salute his ears : 

But when AVood's brass began to sound. 

Guns, trumpets, drums, and bells, were drown’d. 

A SIMILE ON OUR WANT OF SILVER, 

AND THE ONI.Y WAY TO REMEDY IT. 1725. 

As when of old Some sorceress threw 
O’er the moon’s face a sable hue, 

To driAie unseen her magic chair, 

At mitlnight, through the darken ’c^air ; 

AA^isc people, who believed with reason, ^ 

That this eclipse was out of season, 

Affirm’d the moon was sick, and fell 
To cure her by a counter-spell. 

Ten thousand cymbals n^w begin 
To rend the skies with brazen din ; • < 

The cymbals* rattling sotmds dispel 
The cloud, and drive the hag to licll,' 

The moon, deliver'd from her pain, 

Disjdays her silver face again. 

Note here, that in the chcmic style. 

The moon is silver all this while. 

So (if my simile you minded, 

AAHiich 1 confess is too long-winded) • 

When late a feminin* magician, • 

Join’d with a brazen politician,^ • 

Exposed, to blind the nation’s eyes, 

A parchment" of prodigious size ; 

Conceal’d behind that ample screen. 

There was no silver to be*8cen. 

But to this parchment let the drapier 
Oppose his countcr-charm of paper, 

And ring AVood’s copper in our ears 
So loud till all the nation hears ; 

That sound will make tlie parchment shrivel. 

And drive the conjurers to the devil ; 

And when the sky is grown serene, 

Our silver will appear again. ^ 

WOOD AN INSECT. 1725. 

By long observation I have i^derstood 
That two little vermin are kin to Wifi Wood, 

The first is an insect they call a wood-louse. 

That folds up itself in itself for a house, • 

As round as a ball, without head without tail, 
Enclosed d ptit in a strong coat of mail. 

■ The duchess of Kendal. 

^ Walpole, nick'iuuncd sir Robert Brass. 

■ The patent for ocHning halfpence. 


t 

WOOD— PROMETHEUS. 

And thus AVilliam Wood to my fancy appears 
In fillets of brass roll’d up toJiis cars ; # 

And over these fillets he wisely has thrown, 

To keep out of dangcip, a doublet of stone.* 

The louse of the wood for a medicine is, used. 

Or 8wallov’<f alive, or skilfully bruised. 

And, let but our mothbr Hibernia contrive 
To swallow AVill Wood, cither bidiised or alive, 

She need be no more with the jauiuKce possess'd, 
Or sick of obtrusions and pains in her chest. 

The next is an insect we call a w'ood^worm, 

That lies in old w*ood like a hare in ker form ; 

AVitli teeth or with claws it will bite or will scratch, 
And chambermaids christen this worm a dcatli- 
Becausc like a watch it always cries click ; f watch ; 
’rhoii woe be to those in the house who arc sick ; 
Foi, as sure as a gun, they will give up the ghost, 

If f ne m.'iggot cries click when it scratches the post. 
But a kettle of scalding-hot water injected 
Infal^jft)ly cures the timber affected ; 

The omen is broken, the danger is over ; 

The maggot will di(\ and the sick will recerver. 

Such a wojin was AVill Wood, when he scratch'd at 
the door> 

Of a governiiig-Si.atesman or favourite whore ; 

The death of our nation he secin'd to foretell, 

And the sound of ly** brass we took for our knell. 
But iiow% since tlii» drapier lias heartily maul’d him, 

I think the best tiling w'C rai! do is to scald liim ; 

For w’hich operatioi^ there’s nothing more proper 
Thau the liquor he deals in, his own melti'd copper; 
Unless, like the Dutch, you rather wnnild boil 
This coiner of raps** in a caldron o^il.« ^ 

Then choose which you please, anu let each bring a 
For our fear's at an eud with the deatli of the maggot. 


PROMETHEUS, 

ON WOOD" THE PATENTEE’S IRISH IIALYPKNCE. 


As whou the squire and tinker AWiod, 

Gravely coi«ulliiig Ireland’s gofid, 

Together mingled in a mass 

Smith’s dust, and copper, lead, and brass ; 

7'hc mixture thus by cheinic art 
United close in every part, 

In fillets roll’d, or cut in pieces. 

Appear’d like one continued species ; 

And, by the foAning engine struck, 

On all the same impression stuck, 

So, to confound this hated coin, 

All parties and religions join ; ^ 

AVliigs, Tories, liiiifrners, IJanoveriaiis, 
Quakers, conformists, preshyterians, 

Scotch, Irish, English, French, uni^e, 

AVith equal interest, equal spite; 

’Together mingled in a hiinp, 

Do all in one opinion jump ; 

And evr 'y one bi'gins to find ^ 

The same impression on his mind. 

A strange event Ifiivlioin m>ld incites 
To btood and quarrels, bral6 unites ; 

So goldsmiths say, the coarsest sluft 
Will for sJlder well <^ugh ; • 

So by t!ic kettle’s loud alarm . 

3'he bees arc gather’d to a swarm : 

• So by the brazen t 4 Niinpot ’8 bluster 

Troops of all tongnes^and nations muster; 

And so the harp of Irclaml brings 
Whole crow'ds about its brazen bti irigs. 

■ TTo w:i9 in jail for delit. ^ 

>* tloanturfeit haiqience. 

« See an account of Wood's projoct in the Dropier's T.cttifr. 
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— WCfOD’S PETITION. 


VERSES ON WOOD 

H. 

TCicrc is ft cham let down from Jove, 

But fasten'd to his throne above, 

So strong that from tlie end 

They say alt’ human things depend. 

This chain, as ancient poets hold^ r 
“When Jove was young, was maiie of gold, 
Prometheus !?nce this chain purloin'd, 
Dissolveif; and into money coin'd ; 

Then whips me on a chain of brass — 

(Venu^ was bribed to let it pass), 

Now wfiilc this brazen chain prevail'd, 
vJove saw that all devotion fail’d ; 

No temple to his godship raised ; 

No sacrifice on altars blazed; 

In short, such dire confusion follow'd, 

Earth must have been in chaos swallow'd. 

Jove stood amazed ; but looking round, 

IVith much ado the cheat he found ; 

*Twas plain he could no longer hold « 

The world in any chain but gold ; 

And to the god of wealth, his brother, 

Sent Mercury to get another. 

Promellit'iis on a rock is laid, 

Tied with the chain himself h&d made, 

On icy Caucasus to shiver, 

■While vultures eat his growing liver. 

• 111 . 

Yo powers of Gruh-strcet, make me able 
Discreetly to apply this fuMe ; 

Say, who is to <ic understood 
By tha^old thief Prometheus 1 Wood. 

Jove, T^is not hanl to guess liira ; 

] mean his majesty, God bless him. 

This thief and blacksmith was so bold, 

He strove to steal that chain of gold 
Which links the subject to the king, 

And change it for a brazen string. 

But sure, if nothing else must pass 
Between tlfefs«king and us but brass, 

Although the chain will never crack, 

Yet our devotion njay grow slack. * 

But Jove will soon convert, S. hope. 

This brazen (diuin into a rope ; 

With which Prometheus shall he tied, 

And high in air for ever ride; 

AVhere, if we find his liver grows, 

For want of vultures, we have crows. 


ON WOOD THE IRONMONGER. 172.5. 
SA.LMONEn«, as the Grecian talc is, ^ 

W'as a mad coppersmith of Elis : 

Dp at his forge by morning peep. 

No creature in the lane could sleep , 
^\Tnong*a crew of roystcring fellows 
^ AVonld sit whole evenings at the alehouse ; 
His wife and children wanted bread, 

W^hile he went always drunk to bed. 

This vapO%iring scab must needs devise 
To ape the Blunder of the skies: 

With brass fiery speeds ho shod,« 

To make a clattering as they trod, 

Of polish’d brass his flaming car 
Like lightnin$«£azzled from afar;* 

And lip l)r^ mounts into the box, 

And he must thunder with a pox. 

Then furious he begins^is march, • 

Drives rattliug o’er tf brazen arch ; 

With squibs and crackers arm’d to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. 

of Koudal again. 


All ran to prayers, both priests and laity, 
pacify this angry deity ; 

When Jove, in pity to the town. 

With real thunder knock'd him down. 

Then what a huge delight were all in, 

To see the wicked varlet sprawling ; 

They search'd his pockets oji the place. 

And found his, copper all was base ; 

I'hey laugh'd at such an Irish blunder, 

To take the noise o( brass for thunder. 

The moral of this tale is proper, 

Applied to Wood's adulterate coppeivf 
Which, as he scatter d, we, like dolts. 

Mistook at first for thunderbolts, 

Before the drapier shot a letter, 

(Nor Jove himself could do it better,) 

Which, lighting on th* impostor’s crown. 

Like real thunder knock'd him down. 

WILL WOOD’S PETITION TO THE ^EOPLE 
OF lUBLAND. 

DEINO AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG, SUPPOSED TO US 
MADE, AND SUNG IN THE STUEETS OF DUQl IN 
BY WILLIAM WOOD, IRON MONO KU AND 
IIALFPENNY-MONGEH. — 1726. 

My dear Irish folks, 

, Come leave off your jokes, 

And buy up my halfpence so fine ; 

So fair and so bright, 

They'll give you delight ; 

Observe how they glisten axlU shine ! 

They'll sell to my grief 

As cheap as neck-beef, ' * 

For counters at cards to your wife ; 

i And every day 

Your children may play ^ 

Span. farthing oj^ toss on the knife. 

Come hither and try, 

^ ^ I'll teach you tb buy 

A pot of good ale for a farthing ; 

Coipe, threepence a si^ore, 

1 ask^^'ou no more, 

I And a fig for the drapier and Harding.^^ 

When tradesmen have gold, 

The thief will be bold, 

By day and by night for to rob him : 

My copper is such, 

No robber will touch, 

And BOv.you may daintily bob him. 

The little blackguard 
Who gets very hard 
His halfpence for (;jieaning your shoes : 

When his pockets are cramm’d 
With mine, and be d — d, 

He may swear he has nothing to lose. 

Here's halfpence in plenty, 

For one you'll have twenty, 

Though thousands are not^ worth a pudden. 
Your neighbours will think, 

When y- ur pocket cries chink, 

Yod^are grown plaguy rich on a sudden. 

You will be my^thankers, 

I'll make you^'-my bankers, 

As good its Ben Burton or Fade 
For nothing shall pass 
• But my pretty brass, 

And then yaju’ll be all of a trade. 

I'm a son of a whore 
If I Thave a word more 
• The drapier’a priutia. ■ 


Two famous bankers. 



To say in this wrotched condition. 

If my coin will not pass, 

I must die like an ass ; 

And 80 1 conclude my petition. 

A NEW/SONG 

ON V00D*S UALPPANOE. 

Ye people of freland, both country and city, 

Come listen with patience, and hear out my ditty : 
At this time I'll choose to ie wiser than witty. 

Which nobody can deny. 

The halfpenoe are coming, ^the nation’s undoing, 
There's an end of your ploughing, and baking and 
brewing ; 

In short, you must all go to wreck and to ruin. 

Which nobody can deny. 

Both high men and low men, and thick .nen and tall 
men, * [men. 

And rich^cn and poor men, and free men and thrall 
Will suffer; and this man, and that man, and all men. 

Which nobody can deny. 

The soldier is ruin'd, poor man ! hy his pay ; 

His fivcpence will prove but a fartliiiig a-day. 

For meat, or for drink ; or he must run away. 

Which nobody can deny. 

When he piiUa out his twopence, the tapster says not 
That tea times as much he must pay for his shot; 
And thus the poor soldier must soon go to pot. 

Which nobody can deny. 

If he gees to the baker, the baker will huff. 

And twontypence have for a tAVopenny loaf, 

Then dog,*rogue, and rascal, and so kick an<l cuff. 
Which noliody can deny. 

Again, to the market Avhenever he goes, • 

The butcher and soldier must he mo.tal foes, 

One cuts off an ear, and the otbo^r a nose. 

Which iiobof^y can deny. 
The butcher is stout, and hi? values no swaggc'i^ « 
A cleaver's a match any time for a dagger, 

And a blue sleeve ma^^gWe such a cuff as may stagger. 

Which no'^ody can deny. 
The beggars themselves Avill he broke in a trice. 
When thus their poor farthings arc sunk in their price ; 
When nothing is left, they must live on their lice. 

Which nobody can deny. 

The squire possess'd of twelve thousand a-year, • 
O Lord! what a mountt&i his rents would appear! 
Should he take them, he would not have house-room, 
I fear. Which nobody can deny. 

Though at present he lives in « very large house. 
There would then not be room in it left for a mouse ; 
But the squire's too wise, he will not take a sou^ie. 

Which nobody can deny. 

The farmer who comes with his rent in this cash, ' 
For taking these counters and being so rush, 

Will be kick'd out of doors, both himself and his 
trash. Which nobody can deny. 

For, in all the leases that ever we hold, 

We must pay our rent in good silver and giAd, 

And not in brass tokens of such a base mould. 

Which nobody can deny. 
The wisest of lawyers all swetr they ^ill Avarrant 
No money but silver and gold can be current ; 

And, since they will swear it, we all may be sure on't. 

Which nobody can <tony. 
And I think, after all, it would be^ry strange, 

To give current money for base in exebango, 

Like a fine lady swopping her moles for the mange. 

Which nobody can deny. 
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But read the king's patent, and there you will find 
That no man need take tlicm^but who has^ mind, 
For which Ave must say that his majesty's kind. 

^ Which nobody can deny. 
Now God bless the drapicr who often'd our eyes 1 
I'm sure, hy Ifis book, th.*it the Avriter is aviso : 

He shows us the cheat? from the cud to the rise. 

Whictonobody can deny. 
Nay, farther, he shoAVS it a very hard^'ase. 

That this fclloAV Wood, of a very bad race. 

Should of all the fine gentry of Ireland take place. 

Which niAiody can ileiiy. 
That he and his halfpence should come to t^eigh 
Our subjects so loyal and tnie to the crown : [down 
But I hope, after all, that they Avill be his oAvn. 

Which nobody can deny. 
This book, I do tell you, is Avrit for your goods, 

An<l a very good book 'tis against Mr. Wood's; 

If you^taud true together, he's left in tlic suds. 

Which nobody cnii deny. 
Yc shopmen, and tradesmen, and fanners, go read it, 
For I think in m 3 soul at this lime tliat you need it ; 
Or, egad, if you don't, there's an end of }oiir ert*tlit. 

Which nobody can deny. 


A SERIOUS POEM uroN WILLIAM WOOD, 

BRAZIEH, TINKKK, HAUDAVAIIEMAN, COINER, 
FOUNDER, ANU VsuUlUE. 

When foes arc o'ei'gomc we preserve them from 
slaughter, 

T o bo hcAvers of wood and drawei-s of Avater. 

Noav, although to draAV water is no^^'esy gopd. 

Yet vve all sliould rejoice to be hewers of Wood. 

I oAvn it has often provoked me to mutter, 

That a rogue so obscure should make sueh a clutter ; 
But ancient philosophers Avisely remark 
That old rotten wood Avill shine in the dark. 

The heathens, wo read, harl gods made of Avood, 
Who could do them no harm, if th^ did them no 
But this idol Wood may^do us grclt^vil ; [gooil ; 
Their gods were of wood, but our W^ood is the devil. 
To cut down finc^wood is a #bry had thing ; 

And ^et Ave all knoAv much gold it will bring: 

Then, if cutting down AVood brings money good store. 
Our money to keep, let us cut doAvii one more. 

Noav hear an old tale. Tliere anciently stood 
(I forget in what church) an image of wood ; 
Concerning this image, there Avent a prediction. 

It Avould burn a Avhefie forest ; nor Avas it a fiction, 
'Twas cut into fagots and put to the tlame. 

To burn an old friar, one Forest by name. 

My talc A a wise one, if Avell underrifbod ; 

Find you but the friar, lAid I'll find the Wood. 

1 hear among scholars there is a great doubt, ^ 
From what kind of tree this Wood Avas hcAvii out, 
Teague made a good pun by a brogue in nis s]^f:h. 
And said, “ By my shoul lie’s the son of a BeecJI.'* 
Some call him a thorn, the curse of the nation, • • 
As thorns wco design’d to be from tl^ creation. 
Some think him cut out from the poisonous yeAV, 
Beneath whose ill shadc^m plant ever grcAV. 

Some say iTe's a Mrch, a thought^rerj' odil ; 

For none but a dunce would come under his rod. 
But I'll tell t1i( Bccrck and pray^l^ not bl:iib : — 

^eis an old stump, cut out of j^rah ; 

And ^ngland has put this crab to a In^d use, 

To cudgel our bones, anj| for drink give us verjuice ; 
And therefore his Avitn esses justly may boast 
That none are more properly knights of the post. 

But here Mr. W'ood complains that we iqock. 
Though lie may be a blockhead, Iw's no real block. 
He can eat, drink, and sleep ; now and then for a 
lie'll not be too proud au old kettle to iiiend ; [friend 


ON WOefO'S HALFPENCE. 


I 



POEM ON WOOD— A*NEW SONG. 
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ITc can lie like a courtier, anti think it no scorn, 
When goW’s to be got, ,to forswear and suborn. 

He can rap Iiis own raps,® and has the true sapience, 
To turn a good penny to twenty bad halfpence. 

Then in spite of )f»ur sophistry, honest Will Wood 
Is a man of this world, all true flesh arrd blood ; 

JSo you ore but in jest, and you will not, I hope, 
Unman the poor knave for the sake of a trope. 

’Tis a metaphor known to evei-y plain thinker, 

Just as when we say, the devil’s a tinker, 

Which cannA., in literal sense be made good. 

Unless by the dpvil we mean Mr. Wootl. 

Bu( some will object that the devil oft spoke, 

In heathenish times from the trunk of an oak ; 

And since wc must grant there never were known 
More heathenish times than those of our own ; 
Perhaps you will say, ’tis the devil that puts ^ 

The words in Wood’s mouth, or speaks from his guts: 
And then your old arguments still will return ; 
Howe’er, let us try him, and see how lie’ll buxfi : 
You’ll pardon me, sir, your cunning I smoke. 

But Wood, I assure you, is no heart of oak ; 

And, instead of the devil, this sou of perdition 
Hath join’d with himself two hags in commission. 

I ne’er could endure my talent tf» smother : 

I told you one tale, and I’ll tell you anotiicr. 

A joiner to fasten a saint in a nicHe, 

Bored a larg<* anger- hole in the image’s breech ; 

But, flndiijg the statue tc^make no rotnplainl. 

He would ne’er be convinced it was a true siiint. 
When the true Wood arrives, as he soon will, no doubt, 
(For that's but a shrfin Wood they carry about, 

What stuif h^ is made of you quickly may find 
Tf you ntakc the slime trial and boro him behind. 

• I’ll hold you a groat, when you wimble his bum, 
He’ll bldlow as loud as the devil in a drum. 

Prom me I declare you shall have no denial ; 

And there can be nq harm in making a trial : 

And when to the joy of your hearts he has roar'd, 
Yon may show him about for a new groaning board. 

Now ask me ancpiestion. How came it to pass 
Wood got so much copper 1 * He got it by brass ; 
This Brass was a dragon, (observe what*l tell ye,) 
This dragon had gotten two sows iif his belly ; 

1 know you will say this is all heathen Greek. 

1 own it, and therefore I leave you to seek. 

I often have seen two plays very good. 

Call'd Love in a Tub, and Love in a Wood ; 

These comedies twain friend Wood will contrive 
Oil the scene of this land very 8«^nm to revive. 

First, Love in a Tub : squire Wood has in store 
Strong tubs for his raps, two thousand and more ; 
These raps he wll honestly dig out with shovels, 
And sell then fur gold, or he^can’t show his love else. 
^Vood swears he will do it for Ireland's good, 

'1 lien can you deny it is Love in a Wood 1 
Hov%ever, if<^*ritics find fault with the phrase, 

Lhqtie you will own it is Love in a Maze : 

r when to express a friend's love you are willing, 
"We never say more than your love is a million ; 

But with hoiieft Wood’s love there is nfl contending, 
’Tis fifty round millions of love and a mending. 

Then in his first lov,« why sttculd 4c be cnoss’dt 
1 hope he will find that no love is lost. 

Hear one story more and then I will stop. 

I dreamt Wood w;/liQoId he shcfhld die? by a drop : 

So m et hough resolved no liquor to taste, ^ 
For fear the first dro^^ might as welt be his lost.* 

But dreams arc like oracles ; His hard to explain *(hn; 
For it proved that he diet^of a drop at Kilmainbam.*^ 


■ FongRlj; his own copper coin. 

^ Hb wtt* Tcpeatedry burnt in efllgy. 
c Thn place of execution ueur Dublin. 


I waked withMolight ; and not without hope. 

Very loon to sec Wood drop down from a rope. 

How lie and how we at each other should grin ! 

*Tis kindness to hold a friend up by the chin. 

But soft ! says the herald, I cannot agree ; 

For metal on metal is false heraldry. 

Why that may be true ; j^t WootLupon Wood, 

I'll maintain with my life, is heralclry ^od. 

AN EXCELI.E<iT NEV SONG, 

UPON THE DECLARATIONS OK THE SEVERAL cCORrORA- 
TJONS OK THE CITY OF DUSLIN AOAINST WOOD’S HALF- 
PENCE. g 

To the tunn of " London i» .a Fine Town,” &c. 

O Dublin is a fine town 
And a gallant city, * 

For Wtfod’s trash is tumbled down. 

Come listeii^to my ditty. 

O Dublin is a flue toivn, &c. 

Tn full assembly all did meet 
Of every corporation, 

From every lane and every street, 

To save the sinking nation. 

O Dublin, &c. 

The bankers would not lei it pass 
For to be Wood's tellers, 

Instead of gold to count liis brass. 

And fill their small-beer cellars. 

O Dublin, &c. 

And next to them, to take hi1> coin 
’riie Gild would not submit, 

The} all did go, and all did join. 

And so ^heir names they writ. ‘ 

; O Dublin, &c. 

The brewers mot within their hall, 

And spoke in lofty strains, 

These hqlfpencc^sliall not pass at all. 

They want so maqy grains. 

* ^ O Dublin, &c. 

The tailors came upon this pinch, 

And \i^islt’d the dog in hell, 
f Should we give this same AVoods an inch, 

AVe know he’d take an ell. 

O Dublin, &c. 

But now the noble clothiers 
' Of honour and rcno^\Ti, 

If they take AVood’s halfpence 
Theytwill be all cast Uown. 

O Dublin, &c. 

The shoemakers c^mc on the next. 

And said they wpuld mucli rather, 

Xhan be by AVood’s copper vext, 

Take money stamp’d on leather, 
j O Dublin, &c. 

Th^ 'chandlers next in order came, 

And what they 8.aid was right. 

They hoped the rogue that'laid the scheme 
AVould soon be brought to light. 

^ O Dublin, &c. 

And that if AVoocls ^erc now withstood. 

To his eternal scandal. 

That twenty of the^c halfpence should 
Not buj a farthing candle. 

O Dublin, &c. 

Yhe butchers then, those men so brave, 

Spoke thur, and with a frown ; 

Should AVoods, that cunning scoimdrcl knave, 
Come here, we’d knock him down. 

O Dublin, &c. 
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PARAPHRASE ON HORAC£»^&c. 


For any rogue that comes to truck 

And trick away our trade, # 

Deserves not only to be stuck, 

But also to be flay'd. 

O Dublin, &c. 

The bakers in a ferment were, 

And wisely shook tty^ir head ; 

Should these* brass tokens (^iice come here, 
We"d ah have lost our biuad. 

O DubUn, &C .9 1 

It set the verjP tinkers mad, 

Tht baseness of the metal. 

Because, they said, it ^as so bad 
It would not mend a kettle. 

O Dublin, &c. 

The carpenters and joiners stood 
Confounded in a masse, 

They seem'd to be all in a wopd, 

And so they went their ways. 

* O DubUn, &c. 

This coin how well could we employ it 
In raising of a statue. 

To those brave men that would destroy if, 
And then, old Woods, have at you. 

O Dublin, &c. 

God prosper long our tradesmen then, 

Aiul so he will I hope. 

May tlicy be still such honest men, 

When Woods has got a rope. 

O Dublin is a iine town, &c. 

VERSES ON THE UPRIGHT JUDGE 

WHOCONDEMNKO TllK nBAPlEll’s PRINTKU. 
Tun church 1 hate, and have goosl reason, 
For then* my graiidsire cut his ^veasatid ; 

He cut his woasuud at the altar.; 

I keep mj gullet for the halter. 

ON THE ^iAME. 

In church your grandsire cut liis throat ; ^ 
To do the job too long he tarried*: 

He should have had my hearty 

To cut his throat before he married. 


ON THE SAME, 

(tur judge speaks.) 

I’m not the grandson bf that ass Quin ; 

Nor can you prove it, Mr. Fasquin, 

My graiid-damc had gAllauts by twcn|;.icH, 

And bore my mother by a 'prentice. 

This when my grandsire knew, they tell us he 
In Christchurch cut his throat for jealousy. 

And, since the alderman \ms mad you say, 

Then I must be so too, ex tradttce, 

EPIGRAM, April 1735. 

In answer to the dean’s verges on his ow 
What though the dean hears not the kiicU 
Of the next church'a passing bell ; 

What though the thunder from a cloud. 

Or that from female tongue more loud, 

Alarm not : At the Dkapi^r's ear * 

Chink but Wood's halfpence, and hell hear. 

HORACE. BOOK f. ODEiXIV. 
PARAPHRASED AND INSCRIBED TO IRELAND. 1726, 

THE INSCRIPTION. 

Poor floating isle, toss’d on ill fortune's waves, 
Ordain'd by fate to be the land of slaves ; 

Shall moving Delos now deep-rooted* stand ; 
Thou fix'd of old, be now the moving land ! 


Although the metaphor be worn and stale, 
Betwixt a state and vessel puder sail ; » 

Let me suppose thee for a ship a w hile. 

And thus address thee in the sailor's style. 
Unhappy ship, thou art return'd ig vain; 

New waves slUll drive thee to the deep again. 

I.K>ok to thyself, and be no more the sport 
Of giddy winds, but make some fgicndly port. 

Lost are thy oars that used tliy course to guide, 
Like faithful counsellors, on either side. 

Thy mast, which like some aged patriofesstood, 

The single pillar for his country's gogd, 

To lead thee, as a staff directs the blind, , 
Behold, it cracks by } on rough eastern wind ; 

Your cables burst, and you must quickly feel 
The waves impetuous enter at your keel ; 

Thus commonwealths receive a foreign yoke 
When the strong cords of union once arc broke. 
Torn by a sudden tempest is thy sail, 

Expai^ded to invito a milder gale. 

As when some writer in a public cause 
His pen, to save a sinking nation, draws, 

While all is calm, his arguments prevail ; 

The people's voice expands his paper sail ; 

Till power, disch'^rging all her stormy bags. 

Flutters the feeble pamphlet into r.'igs, 

The nation scared, the author doom'll to death. 

Who fondly put his^rust in popular breath. 

A larger sacrifice in vain yihi vow ; 

There's not a power above vv'ill help you now; 

A nation thus, who efrt Heaven's call noglec.ls. 

In vain from injured Heaven reWtf expects. 

'Twill not avail, when thy strong sidca aie broke, 
Tliat thy descent is from the BritislfSak ; • 

Or, when your name and family you hoasi, 

From fleets triumphant o'er the Gallic coast. • 

Such was 1 erne's claim, as just as thine, « 

Her sons descended from the British line ; 

Her matchless sons, whose valour still remains 
On French records for twenty long campaigns ; 

Yet, from an empress now a captive grown, 

She saved Britannia's rij^htH, and lost her own. 

In ships di^cay'd no murinor confides, 

Lured by the gibTcul stern and painted sides : 

Yet ut a ball unthinking fools delight 
In the gay trappings of a birthday night : 

They on the gold brocades and satins raved, 

And quite forgot their country was enslaved. 

Dear vessel, still be to thy steerage just, 

Nor change thy cou^e with every sudden gust ; 

Like supple patriots of the modern sort, 

Who turn with every gale lljat blows from court. 

Weary and sea-siek, when in Ihee^oufitied, 

Now for thy safety cares/listract iny mind ; 

As those who long have stood the storms of state 
Retire, yet still bemoan their country's fate. 

Beware, and when }ou bear the surges is>ar, , 
Avoid the rocks on Britain's angry shore. 

They lie, alas! too easy to he found; 

For thee alone they lie the island round. 

VERSES 

6N the SUDl/KN DKYlItU UP OF 

ST. PATRICK'S WELL, 

NEAR TRINITY ^LLEOE, DISOUN. 

B^ holy zeal inspired, and led by famr^ 

To thee, once favgurite isle, with j<)y I came ; 

Whit tim^the Goth, thi^ Vandal, and the Hun, 
Had my own native Italy eJerrun. » 
lerne, to the world's remotest parts, 

Reno wil'd for valour, policy, and arts. 

Hither from Colchos, with the fleecy^ ore, 

Jason arrived two thousand yeaft before. 
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Thee, happy island, Pallas callM her own. 

When hanghty Britain.tirae a land unknown : 

From thee, with pride, the Caledonians trace 
The ^orlous founder of their kingly race : 

Thy martial sons,n^hom now they dare despise. 

Did once their land subdue and cWilisa ; 

^ Their dress, their language, and the Scottish name. 
Confess the soil fr^ whence the rictors came. 

Well may thejnboast that ancient blood which runs 
Within their veins who are thy younger sons. 

A conquest rnd a colony from thee, 

'fhe mothei-ki|^dom left her children free ; 
Froiq.thee no mark of slavery tlicy felt: 

Not so with thee thy base invaders dealt; 

Invited here to vengeful Morrough’s aid, 

Those whom they could not conquer they betray’d. 
Britain, by thee we fell, ungrateful isle ! 

Not by thy valour, but superior guile : 

Britain, with shame, confess this land of mine 
First taught thee human knowledge and divino ; 

My prelates and my students, sent from henoef 
Made your sons converts both to God and s(msc : 
Not like the pastors of tliy ravenous breed, 

Who eomc to fleece the flocks, and not to feed. 

Wretched leme 1 with what griej I sec 
Tlio fatal changes time has made in thee ! 

The Christian rites 1 introduced in vain : 

Lo ! infidelity return’d again ! ^ 

Freedom and virtue incthy sons I found. 

Who now in vice and slavery arc drown’d. 

By faith and prayer, this crofter in my hand, 

1 drove the venom’tkserpent from thy land; 

The shepherd in his bower might sleep or sing. 

Nor (Ireful tne ftiCJer’s tooth nur scorjilon’s sting. 

With omens oft I strove to warn thy swains, 
Omcitf^ the types of thy imjicuding chains. 

1 sent tlie inagt)ic from the British soil, 

With restless beak thy blooming fruit to spoil ; 

To din thine ears With unharmonious clack. 

And haunt thy holy walls in white and black. 

What else are thou secst in bishop’s geai*. 

Who crop the nurseries of learning here ; 

Aspiring, greedy, full of senseless prate,* 

Devour the church, and chatter to the state*? 

As you grew more degenerate and base, 

I sent you millions of the croaking race ; 

Eriiblenks of insects vile, who spread their spawn 
Through all thy land, in armour, fur, and lawn ; 

A nauseous brood, that fills your senate walls, 

And in the chambers of your viceroy crawls ! 

See, where that new devouring vermin runs. 

Sent in my anger from the land of Huns ! 

With hnrpy-cla^s it undermines tlie ground, 

And sudden spreads a numerous offspring found. 
Th* amphibious tyrant, witli hU ravenous band, 
^.ains all thy lakes of fish, of fruits thy land. 
‘^^Wherc is •the holy well that boro my name 1 
^Gff'to the fountain back, from whence it came ! 

air Freedom’s emblem once, which smoothly flows, 
And blessings equally on all bestows. 

Here, from the neighbouring nursery f arts,* 

Tlie students, drinking, raised their wit and parts ; 
Here, fur an age and more, improved the^r vein. 
Their Phoebus I, n?y spring ftieir ID|»pocreiie. 
Discouraged youths \ now all their nbpes must fail, 
(Vindcmird to coui^^y cottagei-and aie ; 

To foreign pr^ates make a slavi^ ^ourt, c 

And by their sweal^rdciirc a m^f^-atipport ; « 

Or, for the classics, fflad ** CTh’ Attorney *% Guidt.;” 
Collect excise, or vvait upon the tide. 

Oh ! had I been apostle to the Swiss, 

Or hardy Scot, or any land hut Ibis; 

» Tlio iinivrrsU^e^f Dublin, calM Trinity College, ivas 
fanndiHl b> Quueti BliriKMHh 


Combined in arms, they had their foes defied^ 

And t,ept their liberty, or bravely died ; 

Thou still with tyrants in succession cursed, 

The last invaders trampling on the firsk: 

Nor fondly hope for some reverse of fate, 

Virtue herself would now return too late. 

Not half thy course of iiysery is run, 

Thy greatest evils yet arc scarce begun. 

Soon sliall thy sous (the time is just at hand) 

Be^rll made captives in their native land ; 

AVhen for the use of no Tiibemiap. bum, 

Shall rise one blade of grass, one ear of corn ; 

When shells and leather sj^all for mone^ pllss, 

Nor thy oppressing lords afford thee brass, 

But all turn leasers to the^ mongrel breed, 

Who, from thee sprung yet on thy vitals feed ; 

Who to you ravenous isle thy treasures bear, 

And waste in luxury thy harvest there ; 

For pride and ignorance a proverb gro^'^ii, 

The jest of wits, and to the court unknown. 

1 scorn thy spurious and degenerate line, 

And from this hour my patronage resign. 

ON READING DR. YOUNG’S SATIRE, 

CALLED THE UNIVERSAL PASSION. 172G. 

Ip thi'rc bo truth in what you sing, 

Such godlike virtues in the king ; 

A minister® so fill’d with zeal 
And wisdom for the commonweal ; 

If he** who ifx the chair presides, 

So steadily the senate guides'; 

If others, whom you make your theme, 

Arc seconds in the glorious scheme ; 

If every jv^er whom you commend, 

, To worth and Icaniing be a friend ; 

If t^ is be ti;uth us you attest, 

Whut hmd was ever half so blest ! 

No falsehood ndw among the great, 

And tradesmen now no longer cheat : 

* 7.0W on the bench lair Justice shines ; 

Her scale to neither side inclines : 

Now Pj;»dc and Cruelty arc flown, 

And MereJ hero exalts her throne ; 

For such is good example’s power, 

It does its office every hour. 

Where governors are good and wise ; 

Or else the truest maxim lies : 

( For so we find all anc'lent sages 
Decree, that, ad excmplam regis. 

Throng all the realm his virtues run. 

Ripening and kindling like the sun. 

If this be true, then how much more 
When you have iiaraed at least a score 
Of courtiers, each their degree, 

'If possible, as good as he 1 
Or take it in a different view. 

« I ask (if what you say be true) 

If you affirm the present age 
Deserves your satire’s keenest rage ; 

If tliat same universal passion 
With every vice has fill'd the nation : 

If virtue dares not venture down 
A single, step benoA\h the crov\Ti ; 

If clergymen, to show their wit. 

Praise classics mo^p than holy writ ; 

If bankrupts, when they are undone, 

Into the senate-house caq^run, 

« 

* WochI’m ruinous projoct was supported by sir Kobert 
Walpole. 

I* The absentees. 

» Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards earl ofOrford. 

* Sir Spencer Compton, afterwanis earl of Wilmington. 
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A.nd sell their rotes at such a rate 
As wilL retrieve a lost estate ; 

If law he such a partial whore, 

To spare the rich and plague the poor : 

If these be of all crimes the worst, 

What land was ever h&ii* so curs'd 1 

TH& DOG AND TKIEF. 1726. 

Quoth the thief to the doff, let me into your d(mr. 
And I'll give ypu theseVelicate bits. [you'je. 
Quoth the dog, I shall then be more villain thaii 
And besides must be ort of my wits. 

Your delicate bits will no^ serve me a meal, 

But my master each day gives me bread ; 

You'll fly when you get what you came here to steal, 
And I must be bang'd in your stead. 

The stockjobber thus from 'Change-alley goes down. 
And tips^pbu the freeman a wink ; 

Let me have but your vote to serve for the town. 
And here is a guinea to drink. 

Says the freeman, your guinea to-night would be 
Your offers of bribery cease : [spent ; 

I’ll vote for iny landlord to whom I pay rent. 

Or else I may forfeit my lease. 

From Loudon they come, silly people to chouse. 
Their lands and their faces unknown : 

Who'd vote a rogue into the parliament-house, 

That would turn a man out of his own 1 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MAD MULLINIX 
AND TIMOTHY, 1728. 

** Haviko hod an account that a certain iM'Tson of some 
'listiuctioa^ sworo in a public coflfachouHu that party nhould 
never die while he lived (nlt1iou;;h it lius l|!cn the endeavour 
of the bust and wisest among us to abolish the ridiculous ap- 
Iiellations of Whig and Tory, and entirely to turn our thuufflits 
to the good of our prince and constitutiuu W church and state)* 
1 hoito those who arc well-wishers to our cmintry will think 
my labour not ill bestowed in giviu; this gciitlemau'H princi- 
les the. proper cml)eLli8hment.s whicli they deserve ; and since 
tod Mutliiiix is the only Tory now remaining who deres own 
himself lo be so, I hope I may not 1 m) censured by thoA of his 
party for making him hold a dialogue with onp of less cuusc>- 
t|ucncu on the other sidi^ 1 shall not \cutur« so far os to give 
the ulnistiaii uick>-name of the person cbiedy t.onceraed; lest I 
blioiild give offence; for which Teni|-)n 1 shall call him Timothy, 
and leave the rest to tlie coidecturo of the world."— 
gencer. No. 8. 

M. I OWN, 'tis not my bread and butter, 

But prithee, Tim, why all this clutter Y 
Why ever iu these riiging fits, 

Damning to hell the Jacobites t 
When, if you search the kingdom round, 

There's hardly twenty to be found ; 

No, not among the priests and friary — 

T. 'Twixt you and mep G— d d — n the liars ! 

M. The Tories are gone every man over 
To our illustrious house of Hanover; 

From all their conduct this is id plain ; 

And then— 

T. G — d d — n the liars again ! 

Did not an earl but lately vote 
To bring in (1 could cut his throat) 

Our whole accounts of public debts 
M. Lord ! how this frotLy coxcomb freA ! lAaide, 
T. Did not an able statesman bishop 
This dangerous horrid motion dish up 
As popish craft 1 did he nSt rail ot^'tt 
Show fire and fago| in the tail on’t f 
Proving the earl a grand offender, 

And in a plot for the pretender ; * 

Whose fleet, 'tis all our friends' opinion. 

Was then embarking at Avignon 1 , 

M. These wrangling Jars of Whig and Tory 
Are stale and worn as Troy- town story : 
v-'' ' * 


The wrong, 'tis certain, were both in, 

And now you find you foiuht for iMitbiag. 

Your faction, w'hcii their ^me was new» 

Might waut such noisy fools as you ; 

But you, when all the show is ^st, 
l^olv<^ tff stand it out the last ; 

Like Martin Marrafi, gaping on, 

Not minding when the song i»doue. 

W’hcn all the bees arc gone to setAe, 

You clatter still your brasen keitlc. 

The leaders whom you listed under • 

Have dropp'd their arms and seized the plunder ; 
And when the war is past you come 
To rattle in their ears your drum ; 

And as that hateful hideous Grecian, 

Tbersites, (he was your relation,) 

Wu? more abhorr'ri and scorn'd by those 
With whom he served than by his foes ; 

So thou art grow'n the detestation 
Of' all thy party through the nation : 

Thy peevish and perpetual teasing 
With plots, and Jacobites, and treason, 

Thy busy never- meaning face. 

Thy screw'd' up front, thy state grimace, 

Thy formal n^ds, important snecra, 

Thy whisperings foisted in all cars, 

(Which are, whgU v'er you may think, 

But nonsei^sc wrapp'd up in a stink,) 

Have made thy presencoi In a Iriio sense, ^ 

To thy own side,^o d — n'd a nuisance, 

That when they have you in their eye. 

As if the devil drove, they fl^. 

T. My good friend Mulliiiix, fyrl^par; 

I vow to G — , you're too sever^ * 

If it could ever yet be known 
I took advice, except my own, • 

It should be yours ; but, d — n my blood I 
I must pursue the public good : 

The faction (is it not notorious t) 

Keck at the memory of Glorious 
'Tis true ; nor need J to be told • 

My qiu)mlam friends are grown so cold 
That scarce a^creaturc can be found 
To prance with me his statue round. 

The public safety, I foresee, 

Henceforth depends alone on me ; 

And while this vital breath I blow, 

Or from above or from below, 

I'll sputter, swagger, curse, and riail, 

The Tories' terrur, scourge, and flail. 

M. Tim, you mistake the matter quite ; 

The Tories 1 you arc their delight ; 

And should you act a difibrcnl part. 

Be grave and wise, 'tovould break their heart. 
Why, Tim, you have a taste 1 know. 

And often sec a puppet-show : 

Observe the audieitee is in pain • 

While launch is hid behind the scene ; 

But, when they hear his rusty voice; 

With what impatience they rejoice t 
And then they value not two stralVs 
How Solomon decides the cause, 

Which Iho true mother, whioh pretender ; 

Nor listen to the witch of Endor. 

Should Faustus ^uth the devil behind lym 
Enter the Itage, tncy never fflAd him : 

If Punch, to their fancy jJhowA 
Jff at the dodrms monstroulSiose, 

Then Ibdden draws ft back again ; 

O what a pleasure mixfl with pain ! 

You every moment think an age 
Till he appears upon the stage : 

• KiDffWmiaiiTlll. 
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Anri first his bum you see liim dap 
Upon fhe qticeii ofj|f|heba’a lap ; 

The duke of Lorramc drew his sword ; 

Punch roaring ran, and rui^ning roar’d. 

Reviles all pcofle in his jargon, 

And sold the king of Spain a bargafii p 
St. (jeorgc himself he plays the wag on, 

And mounts astflde upon the dragon ; 

He gets a thibusand thumps and kicks, 
cannot leave his roguish tricks ; 

In every rfttion thrusts his noise ; 

The reason 'f^hy no mortal knows : 

Tn*dolcful scenes that break our heart. 

Punch conics like you and lets a fart. 

There’s not a puppet made of wood 
But what would hang him if they could ; 
While, teazing all, by all he’s teazed, c 
How well are the spectators pleased ! 

Who In the motion have no share, ^ 

But purely come to hear and stare ; 

Have no concern for Sabra’s sake, 

Which gets the better, saint or snake, 

Provided Punch (for there's the jest) 

Be soundly maul’d, and plague the rest. , i 
Thus, Tim, philosophers suppifse “ • ^ 

The world consists of puppet-shows ^ 

Where petulant conceited fellosvs .. • 

Perform tlie jiart of punchinelloes ; 

So at this booth whicltwc call Dublin, 

Tim, thou’rt the Punch to siif up trouble in ; 
You wriggle, fidgg, and make a rout, 

Put all your brotner puppets out, 

Run qn it^ fp^^petual round, 

To teaze, perplex, disturb, confound ; 

Intrude with monkey grin and clatter 
To ifitorrupt all serious matter ; 

Arc grown the nuisance of your clan. 

Who hate and scorn you to a man : 

But then the lookers-on, the Tories, 

You still divert with merry stories, 

They would Joiiseut that jU the crew 
Were hairg’d before they’d part with you. 

But tell me, Tim, upon the Bpot,^ 

By all this toil wliat hast thou got t 
If Tories must 'a.ive all the sport, 

I fear you’ll be disgraced at court. 

T. Got t D — 11 my blood ! I frank niy letters, 
Walk to my place before my betters ; 

And, simple as 1 now stand here,* 

Expect in time to be a peer.—* 

Got t D — n me 1 why 1 got my will ! 

Ne’er hold my peace, and ne’er stand still: 

I fart with t\^nty ladies by ; « 1 

They call me beast; and What care 1 1 
bravely call the Tories Jacks 
And sons of whores — behind their backs. 
Bil^coula you bring me once to think 
^TCiat wlien T strut, and stare, and stink, 

«*Revile and slander, fume and storm. 

Betray, mak^ oath, impeach, inform,^ 

With such a constant loyal zeal 
To serve myself and commonweal. 

And fret the Toiit'S’ soul death, * 

1 did but lose my precious breath ; 

And, when I dapm my soul tp plague em. 

Am, as you tell nm, but their May-game ; 
Consume vitals.! they shall know 
I am not to be treated so l * v. 

I’d rather hang myself by half * 

Than give those rascal/cause to laugh. 

But how, my friend, can 1 endure, 

Once so renown’d, to live obscure 1 
No little boyMm^rls to cry, 

There’s nimble Tim a-passing by 1’’ 


No more my dear delightful way tread 
Of keeping up a party hatred! 

WilUnone the Tory dogs pursue, 

When through the streets I cry halloo ! 

Must all my d-— n nie’s ! blooda and wounds ! 
Pass only now for emj^ sounds 1. 

Shall Tory rascals be elected, • 

Although 1 swear them disaffected \ 

And when I roar, “ a plot, a plot I” 

Will our own party mic.d me not 1 
So qualified to swear and lie, * • 

Will they not trust me for a spy t 
Dear MuUinix, your {[ood advice 
I beg ; you sec the case is nice : 

0 ! were I equal in renown, 

Like tliee to please this thankless town ! 

Or bless'd with such engaging parts 
To win tlf^ truant schoolboys* hearty 
' Thy virtues meet their just reward, wl 
Attended by the sable guard. 

Charm’d by thy voice, the ’prentice drops 
The snowball destined at thy shaps ; 

Thy graceful steps, and colonel’s air, 

Allure the cinder-picking fair. 

M. No more — in mark of true affection, 

1 take thee under my protection ; 

Your parts arc good, 'tis not denied; 

I wish they had been well applied. 

But now observe my counsel, (viz.) 

Adapt your habit to your phiz ; 

You must no Iqngcr thus equip ye, 

As Horace says cptat ephippia/ 

(There’s Latin, too, that you may see 
How much improved by Dr. — i — ) o 

I have a coa^ at home, that you may try 
’Tis just like this, which hangs by geometry ; 
My bnt has much the nicer air ; 

Y'our block will fit it to a hair ; 

That wig, I woulduiot for the world 
Have it soTormal and so curl’d ; 

• *T^U be so oily and s6 sleek 
When I have lain in it a week, 

You’ll tind^t well prepared tq take 
The figure oiftoupee and snake. 

•Thus dress’d alike from top to toe, 

That which is which ’tis hard to know, 

When first in public we appear, 

Pll lead the van, you keep the rear: 

,Be careful, as you walk behind ; 

U se all the talents of your^mind ; 

Be studioqs well to imitate 
My portly motion, mien, and gait ; 

Mark my address, and learn my style. 

When to Inok scornful, when to smile ; 

Nor sputter out youruaths so fast, 

But keep your swearing to the last. 

Then at our leisure we’ll be witty, 

And ill ^he streets divert the city ; 

The Rdies from the windows gaping, 

The children all our motions aping. 

Your conversation to refine, ■■ 

I’ll take you to some friends of mine, 

Choice spirits, who employ their parts 
To fiiend the world bj useful arts ; 

Some cleansing hollow tubes, to spy 
Direct the zenith of the sky ; 

Some have t^e city i£ their care, 

From noxious steams to purge the air ; 

Sqpie teach us in these dangerous da^s 
How to walk upright in our ways ; 

Some whose reforming hands engage 
To lash the Jewdness of the age ; 

Some for the public service go 
Perpetual envoys to and fro : 
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Whose able heads support the weight ^ 

Of twenty ministers of state. 

We scorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties o'er our bonnyclabber ; 

Nor are we studious to inquire, 

Who votes for manorsf who for hire ; 

Our care is, to Improve the mind 
Witli what concerns all hunr^ankind ; 

The various scenes of mortal life ; 

Who beats heiihusban^, who his wife ; 

Or how the bully at a stroke 

KnoclCd down the boy, the lantern broke. 

One tells the rise of cheese and oatmeal j 
Another when he got a*hot meal ; 

One gives advice in proverbs old, 

Instructs us how to tame a scold ; 

One shows how bravely Audouin died, 

And at gallows all denied ; 

How br3He almanac 'tis clear 
That herrings will be cheap this year. 

T. Dear Mullinix, I now lament 
My precious time so long misspent. 

By nature meant for nobler ends : 

O, introduce me to your friends ! 

For whom by birth 1 was design’d, 

Till politics debased my mind ; 

1 give myself entire to you ; 

G — d d — ^n the Whigs and Tories too ! 

TIM AND THE FABLES. 

My moaning wiil be best unruvell'd 
When I premise that Tim has travell’d. 

In Lucas’s by chance there lay 
The jfables writ by Mr. Gay, ^ 

Tim set the volume on a table, 

Read over here and there a fable : 

And found, as he the pages twirl’d. 

The Monkey who had seen ,he World ; 

(For Tonsun had, to help the sale, 

Frefix’d a cut to every taio.) 

The monkey was completely dress’d, . 

The beau in all h^ airs express’d. ^ 

Tim, with surprise and pleasure SwAnng, 

Run to the glass, and then comparing 
Ills own sweet figure with the print, 

Distinguish’d every feature in’t. 

The twist, the squeeze, the rump, the fidgc in all, 
Just as they look’d in the original. ^ 

*< By — says Tim, and let a f — t, 

** This graver understdod his art. 

*Tis a true copy, I’ll say that for*t j 
I well remember when I sat for’t. 

My very face, at first 1 knew it ; « 

Just in this dress the painter drew it.” 

Tim, with his likeness deeply smitten. 

Would read what underneath was written, 

The merry tale, with moral grave ; 

He now began to storm and rave : 

“ The cursed villain ! now 1 see 
This was a libel meant at me : 

These scribblers grow so bold of late 
Against us ministers of state ! 

Such Jacobites as he desei^e — • 

D— n me! 1 say they ought to starve.’* 

TOM MULLINIX AND BiCK. 

Tom and Dick had equal fame, 

And both had equal knowledge ; 

Tom could write and spell his name, 

But Dick had seen the college. 

Dick a coxcomb, was mad. 

And both alike uiverting ; 


Tom was held the merrier lad, ^ 

But Dick the besiV f— g. 

Dick would cock his nose in scorn, 

But Torn wds kind aiid^oving ; 
Tpmsa footboy bred and born, 

But Dick was from an oven. 

Dick could neatly dance et jig, 

But Tom was best at borcFs ; 

Tom would pray for every Whig, 

And Dick curse all the Tori«ft. 

Dick would make a woful noise, 

And scold at an election ; 

Tom huzza’d the blackguard boys, 

And held them in subjection. 

Tom could move with lordly grace, 

Dick nimbly skipp'd the gutter ; 

Tom could talk with solemn face, 

But Dick could better Bpuf||g, 

Dick was come to high renown 
Since h '* commenced physician ; 

Tom WPS held by all the town 
The deeper politician. 

Tom had the genteeler swing. 

His hat could nicely put on ; 

Dick knewljetter how to swing 
His cane upon a ^ifttou. 

Dick for rep^ee was fit, 

And Tom for deep discerning ; 

Dick was thought the bifghtcr wit. 

But Tom had better Icar^iiign , 

Dick with zealous iioes and ayes 
Could roar as loud as Stentor, 

In the house ’tis ull he says ; 

But Tom is eloqucnter. 

DICK, A MAGGOT. 

As when, from rooting in a bir^ 

All pu'vder’d o’er from tail to chin]^ 

A liv ely maggot sallies out; 

You know fiiin by his hazel snout : 

So when the grandson of liis grandsirc 
Forth issuing wriggling, Dick Drawcansir, 
With powder’d rump and back and si<h*, 
You cannot blanch his tawny hide ; 

For 'tis beyond the power of meal 
The gipsy visage to conceal ; 

For, as he shakes his wainscot chaps, 
Down every mealy atom drojis, 

And leaves the tartar phiz in s^pw, 

Likfi a fresh i — d ji^t dropp’d on snow. 

CLAD ALL IN BROWN. TO DICK. 
Foulust brute that stixiks below, * 

Why in this brown dost thou appear Y 
For would’st thou make a fouler show, 
Thou must go naked all the year. 

Fresh from the mud a wallowing b9w 
W ould then be not so brown as thou. 

’Tis nst the coat thft looks «o dun. 

His hide emits a foulness out ; 

Not one jot bett<^ looks the sun • 
Seen frfim behind a dirty^iout. 

*So t — ds within a glass enclose, * 

glass will seem asjbrown as those. 
Thou*now one heap of foulness art, 

All outward and within is foul ; 
Condensed filth in every part. 

Thy body’s clothed like thy soul ; 

Thy soul, which through thy hide of buff 
Scarce glimmers like a dying snuff. 

3a J 
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DICK'S VARIETY— TRAULUS. 


Old cs^rted ba%vds 8uch garments wear. 

When pelted all ^ith dirt they shine ; 

Such their exalted bodies are, 

As shrivell'd and as blaak as thine. 

If thou wert in a cart, 1 fear 

Thou would’st be pelted wofse than diej'rc. 

Yet, when we thee thus array’d. 

The neighbours think it is but just 
That thou should'st take an honest trade 
And weekly carry out the dust. 

Of cleanly homes who will doubt. 

When Dick cnes “ Dust to carry out !'• 

DICK'S VARIETY. 

Dull uniformity in fools 
1 hate, who g^pe and sneer by rules ; • 

You, Mullinix, and slobberuig C— 

Who eyejff day and hour the saine arc ; 

That vidPur talent 1 despise 
Of p — g ^ the rabble's eyes. 

And when I listen to the noise 
Of idiots roaring to the boys ; 

To better Judgment still submitting, 

1 own I see but little wit in : ^ 

Such pastimes, when our taste is nice. 

Can please at most but on<n or twice. 

But then conskler Dick, you'll find 
His genius of superior kind ; 

He never muddles in thesiirt. 

Nor scours th| streets without a shirt ; 
'rhough Dick, I dare presume to say, 

Could *do*s«*ch feats as well as they. 

Dick I could Tenture everywhere, 

Let the boys pelt him if they dare ; 

He'd have them tried at the assizes 
For priests and Jesuits in disguises ; 

Swear they were with the Swedes at Bender, 
And listing troops for the pretender. 

But D^k can f — t, and dance, and frisk, 
No other monkey halfrso brisk ; 

Now'has the speaker by his cars,. 

Next moment in the house of peers ; 

Now scolding at my lady Eustace, 

Or thrashing baby in her new stays. 

Presto ! begone ; with t'other hop 
He's powdering in a barber's shop ; 

Now at the antechamber thrusting 
His nose, to get tlie circle just in ; 

And damns his blood that in the rear 
He sees a single Tory there : 

Then woe be to my lord-lieutenant, 

Again he^l tell him, and again on't. % 

• TRAULUS. PART I. 

BETWEEN TOM AND RODIN.^ 1730. 
Tom. Say, lUtbin, wliat caiiTraulus*^ mean 
By bellowing thus against the dean 1 
Why does he call him paltry scribbler, 

Papist, and Jacobite, and^libeller. 

Yet cannot prove single ftictl * 

Robin. Forgive him, Tom : his head is crack’d. 
T. What mist^Jef can the ^ean have done him, 
That Traulus calls for vengeance on him 1 ^ 

Why must He sputter, sprawl, and slaver it 
In vain against the people's favourite 1 * ^ 

Revile that nation-saving paper * 

Which gave the dean tf(e name of Drapicrl 
R. Why, Tom, 1 think the cose is plain ; 

Party and spleen have turn'd his brain. 

• Sim Dr, Charles Lesley. 

^ Lord AUen. 


T. Such friendship never man profess'd, 
The Mean was never so caress'd; 

For Traulus long his rancour nursed, 

Till, God knows why, at last it burst. 

That clumsy outside of a porter. 

How could it thus conceal a courtier 1 
R. I o'vvn appearancdh are ba<^; 

Yet still insist the ^an is mad. 

T. Yet many a wretch in Bedlam knows 
Hibw to distinguish frieiids from foes ; 

And though perhaps among the /but 
He wildly dings his filth about, « 

He still has gratitude anU sap'ence, « 

To spare the folks that give him ha'pence ; 
Nor in their eyes at v^ndom p — es, 

But turns aside like mad Ulysses ; 

While Traulus all his ordure scatters 
To foul therman he chiefiy datters. ^ 
Whence comes thhse inconsistent dts 

K. Why, Tom, the man has lost his wi/s. 

T. Agreed : and yet, when Towzer snaps 
At people's heels, with frothy chaps. 

Hangs down his bead, and drops his tail, 

To say he's mad will not avail ; 

The neighbours all cry ** Shoot him dead. 
Hang, drown, or knock him on the head.” 

So Traulus, when he drst harangued, 

I wonder why he was not hang'd ; 

For of the two, without dispute, 

Towzer's the less offeusivc brute. 

R. Tom, you mistake the matter quite ; 
Your barking curs will seldom bite ; 

And though you hear him stut-tut-tut-tcr. 

He barks as fast as he can utter. , 

He prates in spite of all impediment, » 
While none b'elievcs that what he said he meant 
Puts in his finger and his thumb 
To grope for words, and out they come.* 
lie calls you roguc^ there's nothing in it, 

He fawns 0pon you in a minute : 

9 '* leave to rail, bi/i., d — n his blood ! 

He only meant it for your good : 

His friendship w'as exactly timed, 

He shot befone your foes were primed : 

#By this contrivance, Mr. Dean, 

By G — d ! I'll bring you olf as clean — ” 

Then let him use you e’er so rough, 

•* 'Twas all for love,” and that's enough. 

^But, though he sputter through a session. 

It never makes the least impression : 

Whate'er he speaks for madness goes. 

With no effect on friends or foes. 

T. The scrubbiest cur in all the pack 
Can set the^mastiff on your back. 

1 own his madness is b Jest, 

If that were all. But he's possess’d 

Incarnate with a thousand imps, 

tTo work whose ends his madness pimps ; 

Who ‘5'er each string and wire preside, 

Fill every pipe, each motion guide ; 

Directing every vice we find -■ 

In Scripture to the devil assign’d ; 

Sent from the dark infernal region. 

In hAif they lodge, amil make him legion. 

Of brethren he's a false<'accu 3 er ; 

A slanderer, traitor, and seducer ; 

A fawning, ^ae, trepanning liar ; 

The marks peculiar of his sire. 

Or^ grant him but a drone at best ; 

A drone can raise a hornet's nest. 

The dean had felt their stings before , 

And must tjieir malice ne'er give o'er 1 
Still swarm and buzz about bis nose 1 
But Ireland's fhends ne*er wanted foes 
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TRAXJIiUS— THE LION AND OTHER BEASTS. 


A patriot is a dangerous post, . 

When wanted by his country most ; * 

Perversely comes in evil times, 

Where virtues are imputed crimes. 

His guilt is clear, the proofs are pregnant ; 

A traitor to the vices regnant. 

What spirit, dnce the^vorld began. 

Could alwa^'S bear to strive ith man 1 
Which God pronounced he never would, 
And soon convinced tbftn by a flood. 

Yet still the dean on freedom raves ; 
llis sphit always strives with slaves. 

'Tis time at last to spare his ink, 

And let them rot, or haflg, or sink. 

TRAULUS. PART II. 
Traulus, of amphibious breed, 

Motl^ fruit of mongrel scTed ; 

By the dam from lordlings sprung, 

By tlie sire exhaled from dung : 

Think on every vice in both, 

Look on him, and see their growth. 

View him on the mother’s side, 

Fill'd with falsehood, spleen, and pride; 
Positive and overbearing, 

Changing still, and still adhering ; 
Spiteihl, peevish, rude, untoward, 
Fierce in tongue, in heart a coward ; 
Reputation ever tearing. 

Ever dearest friendship swearing ; 
Judgment .Veak, and passion strung. 
Always various, always wrong ; 
Pnovocatioii never waits, 

Where he loves, or where he hates ; 
Talks whate'er comes in his head ; 
Wishes it were all unsaid. 

Let me now the vices trace, 

From the father’s sconn ’rel race. 

Who could give the looby such kirs! 
Were they masons, itere they butchers! | 
Herald, lend the Muse an answer 
From his ata^ua and grandsire : 

This was dexterous at his tro Vei, 

That was bred to kill a cow well : 
Hence the greasy clumsy mien 
In his dress and figure seen ; 

Hence the mean and sordid soul, 

Like bis body, rank and foul ; 

Hence that wild^uspicioiis peep, 
liike a rogue thaf steals a sheep ; 

Hence he learn’d the butcher’s guile, 
How to cut your throat and smile ; 

Like a butcher, doom’d for life • 

In his mouth to weaxshis knife : 

Hence he draws his daily food 
From his tenants’ vital blood. 

Lastly, let his gifts he tried. 

Borrow’d from the mason’a side : 

Some perhaps may think him able 
In the state to build a Babel, 

Could we place him in a station 
To destroy the old foundation. 

True indeed I shoulcFbe gladder * 
Could be learn to mount a ladder : 

May he at his latter end 
Mount alive and dea^desceu^ 

In him tell me which prevail, 

Female vice# or male! 

What produced him, can you tell! 
Human race, or imps of hell t 


A FABLE OF THE LION AND OTHER 
BEASTS, 

Onb time a mighty plague did pester 
All beasts domestic and sylv^ter. 

The doctors all in concert Join'd, 

To set it they the^cause could find ; 

And tried a world of remedies, 

But none could conquer th^disease. 

The Lion in this consternation * 

Sends out his royal proclamation,^ 

To all his loving subjects greeting, 
Appointing them a solemn meeAiig : 

And when they’re gather’d round his den? 

He spoke, — My lords and gentlemen, 

I hope you’re met full of tlio sense 
Of this devouring pestilence ; 

Fhr sure such heavy punishment 
On common crimes is rarely sent ; 

It must be some important cause, 
oonic great infVaction of the laws. 

Then let us search our consciences, 

And every one his faults confess : 

I.et's judge from biggest to the least, 

That he that is the foulest beast 

May for a sacrifice be givcMi 

’To stop the wrath of angry Heaven. 

And since no%ne is free from sin, 

1 with myself wilt first bc‘gin. 

1 have done many a thing that’s ill 
From a propenUty to kill, 

Slain many an ox, and, wlgit is worse, 

Have murder’d many a gallant horse ; 

Rohb'd woods and fens, and, Jflfc #gluktoa. 
Devour'd whole Hocks of lamb and mutton, 
Nay, sometimes, for I dare not lie. 

The shepherd went for company. — 

He had gone on, hut chancellor Fox 

Stands up -What signifies an ox! 

What sigiiifies a horse ! Such things 
Are honour’d when made sport /or kings. 
Then for the sheopy those foolish Qi|^le, 

Not fit for courage or for battle ; 

A nd being tolerable meat. 

They’re fit for nothing but to eat. 

The shepherd too, ^oung enemy, 

Deserves no better destiny. 

Sir, sir, your conscience is too nice; 
Hunting's a princely exercise : 

And those, being all your subjects born, 

J ust when you please are to he torn. 

And, if sir, this will not content ye, 

We’ll vote it NCMINK CONTIIADICBNTE. 

Thfls after him they all confess* 

They had been rogues, some more some less; 
And yet by little slight excuses 
They all get clear of great abuses. « 

The Bear, the Tiger, beasts of flight, 

And all that could but stratch snd bite. 

Nay e’en the Cat, of wicked nature, 

That kiPs in sport her fellow-crwiturc. 

Went scot-free ; hut his gravity, 

An Ayis of stupid r%emory, 

Confess’d, as he went to a liic. 

His back half broke with wooden-ware, 
Chancing unluctily to pa9% • • 

By a churchyard full of good grass, 

Finding they’d open left the gate^ 

* He ventured in, stepp'd down and eat [ate]. 
Hold, says Judge Wo|f, such are the Crimea 
Have brought upon us these sad times,. 

’Twas sacrilege, and this vile Ass 
Shall die for eating holy grass. 
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ON THE IRISH BISHOPS— HORACE 


ON THE IRISH BISHOPS. 1731. 

Old Latimer preaching did fairly describe 
A bishop who ruled all the rest of his tribe ; 

And who is this bishopt and ^vherc docs he dwclll 
Why truly 'tis SaUni archbishop of hell. 

And he was a primate, and he wore a diitne, 
Surrounded with jewels of sulphur aud nitre. 

How nearly this bk'hop our bishops resembles ! 

But he has Ihe'^dds, who believes and who trembles. 
Could }ou see his grim grace, for a pound to a penny, 
You'd 8wear*it must be the baboon of Kilkenny ;» 
Poor Satan wilMhink the comparison odious, 

I wish I could ilnd him out one more commodious ; 
But, this I am sure, the most reverend old dragon 
Has got on the bench many bishops suffragan ; 

And all men believe he resides there incog. ^ 

To give them by turns an invisible jog. « 

Our bishops, puff'd up with wealth and with pride. 
To hell on the backs of the clergy would ride. 

They mounted and labour'd wilii whip and wdtHispur, 
In vain — for the devil a parson would stir. 

So the commons unhorsed them ; aud this was Iheir 
doom, 

On their crosiers to ride like a wdteh on a broom. 
Though they gallop'd so fast, on the road you may 
find 'cm, 

And have left us hut three out of twenty behind ’em. 
liord Boltonsgood grace, lord Carr, and lord Howard,** 
In spite of the <levil wouM still be untoward : 

They came of good kindred, and could not endure 
Their former companions slioula beg at their door. 

When Christ was (Jetray’d to Pilate the prajtor, 

Of a doum a 4 ^ofi^les but one proved a traitor : 

One traitor aloiie^ and faithful eleven ; 

But we can afford you six traitors in seven. 

Whslt a clutter with elippings, dividings, and cleav- 
ings I 

And the clergy, forsooth, must take up with their lca^- 
ings; 

If making divisions was all their intent, 

They've done fi, we thank^them, but not as they 
meant 

And so may such bishops for ever divide, 

That no honest heathen would be on tlieir side. 

How should we rejoice, if, like Judas the first. 
Those splitters of parsons in sunder should burst ! 

Now hear an allusion : — A mitre, you know. 

Is divided above, but united below. 

If this you consider our emblem is right ; 

The bisliops divide, but the clci;< 7 y unite. 

Should the bottom be split, our bishops would dread 
That the mitre would never stick fust on their hepd : 
And y<*t they hace learn'd the chie^nrt of a sovereign, 
As Machiavel taught them, V divide and ye govern.” 
But courage, my lords, though it cannot be said 
'ftmt one cloven tongue ever sat on your bead ; 

1*U h^M yod a groat (and 1 msh 1 could sce’t), 
Ify^ur stockings were off, you could show cloven feet. 
^ (But hold, cry the bishops, and give us fair play; 
Befo; e you condemn us, hear what we can say. 
What truer atn^'etioua could ever be shd^vn 
Than saving your souls by damning our own 1 
And have we not prectised £1*. methods to^ainyou; 
With the tithe of the tithe of the tithe to maintain you ; 
Provided^ fund for building y^ur spitals f 
You are only to li^^our years withoift victuals. 

Content^ m^- good lords ; but let us change hands*; 
‘ First take you our tithes, and give us your londs^ 

So God bless the church anh' three of our itiitrea ; 
And God bless the comnsjns, for biting the biters ! 

• The bishop of Osory. 

** Dr, Theopfiilus Dolton was avchhishop of OsshpU from 1799 
to 17*4 ; Dr. Cliarlcs Carr, bishop of Killaioe from I7l« to 
1739 ; and Dr. Rolwit fftwanl, biBtiop of Elphin from 1739 to 
1740. 


HORACE, BOOK IV. ODE XIX. 
addb1':ssbd to Humphry french, esq** late loro 

MAYOR OP DUBLIN. 

Patron of the tuneful throng, ’ 

O ! too nice and top severe ! 

Think not that my ^'luntry sgng 
Shall displeaE^ thy honest ear. , 

Chosen strains I proudly bring, 

Which the Muses* ‘bacred choir. 

When they gods and heroes smg,* 

Dictate to th’ harmonious lyre. ^ • 

Ancient Homer, princely bard ! 

Just precedenc^^rtill maintains, 

With sacred raptdre still are heard 
Theban Pindar's lofty strains. 

Still thcSold triumphant song. 

Which, whefi hated tyrants fell. 

Great Alcaeus boldly sung, ^ 

Warns, instructs, and pleases well. 

Nor has Time's all-darkcnin'J' shade 
In obscure oblivion press'd 
What Anacreon laugh’d aud play’d ; 

Gay Anacreon, drunken priest! 

Gentle Sappho, love-sick muse, 

W'arnis the heart with amorous fire ; 

Still her tenderest notes infuse 
Melting rapture, soft desire. 

Beauteous Helen, young and gay, 

By a painted fopling won,'^ 

AVent not first, fair n^mph, astray, 

Fondly pleased to be undone. 

Nor youn^,- Teucer’s slaughtering bow, 
i Nor bold Hector’s dreadful sword, 

Alone the ti^rrors of the foe, 

Sow’d the fiel^ with hostile blood. 

Many valiant chiefs of old 
• Greatly lived and died before 

Agamemnon, Grecian bold, 

Waged the ten years' fainous war. 

But their rfames, unsung, unwept, 

^ Unrecorded, lost and gone. 

Long in endless night have slept, 

Aud shall now no more be kuowii. 

Virtue, which the poeVs care 
^ Has not well consign'd to fame, 

Lies, as in the sepulchra 

Some»old king, without a name- 

But, O Humphry, great and free, 

AVliile^my tuneful songs are read, 

Old forgetful Timeion thee 
• Dark oblivion ne'er shall spread. 

When the deep-cut notes shall fade 
* On the mouldering Parian stone, 

On^’the brass no more be read 
The perishing iuscriptiou ; 

Forgotten all the enemies, 

^Envious G n’s cursed spite, 

A*.d^P I's derogating lies. 

Lost and sunk in l?tygian night ; 

Still thy labour ai^ thy care, 

What for Dublin thou hast done, 

In full lustre shall appear, 

And outshine th* unclouded sun. 

Large thy mind, and not untried, 

For Hibernia now doth stand. 

Through 'the calm, or raging tide. 

Safe conducts the ship to laud. 
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Falsely we call the rich man great 
He is only so that knows 
IJis plentiful or small estate 
Wisely to enjoy and use. 

He in wealth or poverty 
Fortune’s power aHke defies ; 

And falschoocP and disnonesty 

More than death abhors and flies : 
Flies from death ! — nc^ meets it brave, 
When the differing so severe 
May/rom dreadful bondage save 
Clieifts, friends, or Country dear. 

This the sovereign rnffti. complete ; 

Hero; patriot; gloriob^; free; 
Hieh and wise ; and good and great ; 
Generous Humphry, thou art he. 


ON Mif. PULTENEY’S. BEING PUT OUT 
OP THE COUNCIL. 1731. 

Sm RonEttT,** wearied by Will Fulteney’s teasings, 
\Vho interrupted him in all his leasings, 

Resolved that Will and he should meet no more. 
Full in his face Bob shuts the council door ; 

Nor lets him sit as justice on the bench, 

To puiu.sh thieves or lash a suburb wench. 

Yet still St. Stephen’s chiip'd c^peii lies 
For >Vill to enter — What shall I advise 1 
Ev’n quit the house, for thou too long hast sat iri*t 
Produce at last thy dormant ducal patent; 

There near thy master’s throne in shelter placed. 

Let Willi^unheard by thee, his thunder waste; 

Yet still*l fear jour work is clone hut half, 

For while he keeps his pen you are ifot safe. 

Hear an old fable, and a dull one too ; • 

It bears amoral when applied to ycu. 

A hare had long escaped pursuing hounds. 

By often shifting into distant grounds ^ 

Till, finding all Ins artifice* vain, ^ 

To save his life he Icap’d into the main. 

But there, alas ! he could no safety find, 

A pack of dogfish hifd him in the w^d^ 

He scours away ; and, to avoid the foe. 

Descends for shelter to the shades below ; 

There Cerberus lay watching in his den 

(He had not seen a hare the Lord knows when) : 

Out bounced the mastiff of the triple liead ; 

Away the hare 'with double swiftness fled ; • 

Hunted from earth, an&sea, and hell, he flies 
(Fear lent hkn wings) for safety to tlie skies. 

How was the fearful animal distress’d ! 

Behold a foe mere fierce than all the rest ; 

Sirius, the swiftest of the h^venly padc, 

Fail’d but an inch to seize him by the hack. 

He fled to earth, but first it cost him dear ; 

He left his scut behind, and half an ear. 

Thus was the hare pursued, though f^ee from 
guilt; 

Thus, Bob, sbalt thou be maul’d, fly where thou 
wilt. 

Then, honest Robin, of thy corpse beware ; 

Thou art not half so niinblesas a hare : t 
Too ponderous is thy bulk to mount the sky ; 

Nor can you go to hell before you die. 

So keen thy hunters, and th^ scent so strong, 

Thy turns and doublings cannot savS thee long.<^ 

* Right honourable William Pulteuey, esq., since qarl of 
Bath. 

'• Sir Boliert Walpole, premier, who resigned. Dee. 4, 1741, 
and ou the 19th of Feb., 1749. created earl of Oxford. 

• This hunting ended in tha promotion ef Will and Bob. 
Rob wiis no longer first minister, but earl of Oxford : and Will 
«)is no longer his opponent, but earl of Bath. 


ON THE WORDS 

BROTHER PROTESTAlfTS AND p'eLLOW 
CHRISTIANS, 

0 

^SO FAMILIARLY USED BY THE ADIPATES FOR THE 
REPEAL^o/tHE TESy-ACT IN IREIAND. 1733, 

An inundation, says the fable. 

O’erflow’d a farmer’s bam anfl 8tal|Jc ; 

Whole ricks of hay and stacks of corn 
Were down the sudden current boriui; 

'While things of heterogeneous kii^ 

Together float with tide and wind. 

Tlie generous wheat forgot its pride, 

And sail’d witli litter side by side ; 

Iliiitiiig all, to show their amity, 

As i|^i .*1 general calamity. 

A ball of new-dropp’d horse's dung. 

Mingling with apples in the throng, 

Saifl to the pippin plump and prim, 

** See, brother, hoW we apples swim.* 

Thus Lamb, reiiown’d for cutting corns, 

An offer’d fee from Kadeliff scorns, 

“Not for the world — we doctors, brother, 

Must take no/ces of one another.” 

Thus to a dean some curate sloven 
Subscribes, “ Deai sir, your brother loving.” 

Thus all the footmen, shoeboys, porters, 

About St. James's, cry, “We courtiers.” 

Thus liorncc in the house will prate, 

“ Sir, we, the iniifisters of state.” 

Thus at the bar the booby* Rrltcsworth, 

Though half a crow'ii o’erpays his sweat’s worth, 
Who knows in law nor text noiBnTaifent,* 

Calls Singleton^ his brother sergeant. 

And thus fanatic saints, though neither in , 
Doctrine nor discipline our brethren. 

Are brother protestauts and christiaiiH, 

As much as Hebrews anil Plulistmcs : 

But in no other sense than nature 
Has made u rat our fellow-creatuigi. 

Lice from your body^uck thi^ir food ^ 

But is a Ibusc your flesh and blood 1 
Though born %f human filth and sweat, it 
As well may say man did beget it. 

And maggots in your nose and chin 
As well may claim you for their kin. 

Yet critics may object, why notl 
Since lice are brethren to a Scot : 

Which made our swarm of sects determine 
Employments for*thcir brother vermin. 

But be they English, Irish, Scottish, 

What protestant can be so sottisl^ 

WhiS o’er thc^chure]i these rlouds are gathering, 
To call a swarm of lice his brethren 1 
As Moses, by divine advice, 

In Egypt turn’d the dust to lice ; • 

And as our sects, by all descriptions, 

Have hearts more harden’d than Egyptians : * 

As from the trodden dust they spring, * 

And, turn'd to lice, infest the king : 

For pity’s sake, it would be just, 

A rod tjiould ti^m tham back to dust. 

Let folks in high or holy stations 
Be proud of owning such relations ; 

Let courtiers hug^hem in tliMt bosom, * 

* As if they were ^raid to lose ’em : 

WJiile 1, with humble Job, had ratner 
6ay toacorruption — “dlhou 'rt my father.” 

For he that has so littl^wit 
To nourish vermin, may be bit. 

■ This word oocasIuDed Dettesworth • attack upoln the (Umd. 

* Al'lerwards lord chiel-justico oftne common plrai. 



UETTESWORTH'S EXULTATION— THE YAHOO'S OVERTHROW. 


BETTES WORTH'S EXULTATION 

UPON HEARINO THAT Hfc NAME WOULD BE TRANSMIT- 
TKD TO POSTERITY IN DR. SWIFT'S WORKS. 
Well! now, sinctthc heat of tny passion's abated, 
That the dean hath lampoon'd me, my iijjind is elated: 
Lampoon'd did I call iti— N 0 — ^what was*it then! 
'“'What was ill — 'Twas fame to be lash'd by his pen : 
For had he not poifltcd me out, 1 had slept till 
E'en doomsda/, a poor insignificant reptile ; 

Half lawjcr,,iialf actor, pert, dull, and inglorious. 
Obscure, and unheard of— but now I'm n«)toriou3 : 
Fame has but tl^o gates, a white a^d a black one ; 
The \Vorst they can say is, 1 got in at the back one ; 
If the end be obtain'd 'tU equal what portal 
I enter, since I’m to be render'd immortal : 

So clysters applied to the anus, 'tis said, 

By skilful physicians, give ease to the head — ’ 
Though my title be spurious, why should I be dastard 1 
A man is a man, though he should be a bastard. 
Why sure 'tis some comfort that heroes should' slay 
If I fall, 1 would full by the hand of ^neas; [us, 
And who by the Drapier would not rather damn'd be, 
Than dernigoddised by madrigal Namby1“ 

A man is no more who has once Ipst his breath ; 
But poets convince us there's life after death. 

They call from their graves the king or the peasant, 
llc>rict our old deeds, and make wiiat's past present ; 
And when they would study to set forth alike, 

So the lines be well drawrf, and the colours but strike, 
Whatever the subject be, coward? or herO, 

A tyrnrit, a patriot, Oi^Titiis, or Nero; 

To a judge *tia all one which he fixes his eye on, 
And a well-pftirrtec' monkey’s as good os a lion. 

The scriptures aflirni (as I heard in my youth, 

’For indeed I ne’er read them, to speak for once truth) 
That death is the wages of sin, hut tlie just 
sliall die not, although they be laid in the dust. 
They say so ; so be it, I care not a straw, 

Although I be dead both in gospel and law. 

In verse I shall 2ivo, and be read in each climate ; 
What more can be said of priuie sergeant or primuteT 
While Carter und I'rendergast both may^e rotten. 
And damn’d to the bargain, and yet^bc forgotten. 


THE YAHOO’S OVEin’HUOW ; OR, THE 
KEVAN BAYL’S NEW BALLAD, 

UPON SKUOEANT KITE'S INSULTING THE DEAN. 

To tlie tune of " Derry pown,” 

CjRUB-sTRKifT JouRVAT., No. 189. AutfUftt 9, 1734.— -** In Dccem- 
tipr l.nst Mr. Hettusurorth. seijeant nt-lnw and M.P., swore, 
before m.iuy liundreils of people, tlint upon tlio fimt oppoftn- 
nity ho would mur^^'r or maim the de.iei of St. V^trick’s. 
Upon whiCli tbe priiiomal inhnbit.asts of that liberty signeil a 
pn]H>r to this elfuet : ' TliHt , out of tlicir areat love and respect 
iotk? dMin, 1o \vhom the whole kingtlom hafii so many bbliim* 
tions, they would endear oui to defend the life nnd limiis of the 
said doac^ agodiiti a certain man and all his rufllaus and inur> 
derors.' ” 

u _ 

^ JoLiA boys of St. Kevan's, St. Pntrick’iL Donorc, 
Ami Smithfield,S‘*ll tell you, if not told oefore. 

How Bettesworth, that booby, and scoundrel in grain, 
Has insulted us all by insulting the dean. * 

Knock him down, down, dowix, knock him do^yn. 

The dean ntid his m^Crts we evefy one know. 

But this skip of a lawyer, wherti the de’U did he growl' 
How greater lifs merit at Four Courts or Hous^. 
Than the barking of Towzer^ir leap of a louse ! * 

^ Knock him down. 

That he came from the Temple, his morals do show; 
But where bis deep law is, few mortals yet know ; 

* 'SRilbRMH Philips. 


His rhetoric, bombast, silly jest, are by far 
More' like to lampooning, than pleading at bar. 

Knock him down. 

This pedlar, at speaking and making of laws, 

Has met with returns of all sorts but applause ; 

Has, with noise and odd ipie8ture8,^ecn prating some 
years 

What honester folks never durst for their ears. 

, Knock him down. 

Of all sizes and sorts, the fanatical' crew 

Arc his brother protestanti^ good (pen ai|d true ; 

Red liat, and blue bonnet, and turban’s the same, 
What the de’il is’t to hirn^Whence the devil they came. 

Knock him domi. 

Hbbbes, Tindal, and Woolston, and Collins, and 
Naylcr,^ 

And Mugglcton, Toland, and Bradley the tailor. 

Are Christians alike ; and it may be averr’d^ 

He’s a Christian as good as the rest of tlie hcid. 

Knock him down. 

He only the rights of the clergy debates ; [rates 

Their rights! their importance! We’ll set on new 
On their tithes at half-nothing, their priesthood at 
less ; 

What's next to be voted with ease you may guess. 

Knock him down. 

At length his old master (I need not him name) 

To this damnable speaker had long owed a shame ; 
When his speech came abroad he p.*id him olf clean, 
By leaving him under the pen of the dean. 

Knock him. down. 

He kindled, as .T the whole satire had been 
The oppression of virtue, not wages of sin : 

He began, as he^Jiragg’d, with a rani and « roar; 

He bragg’d how he bounced, and he swore how he 
swore. ^ * Knock him down. 

houa^i he cringed to his d6anship in very low strahis. 
To otners he boasted of knocking out brains, 

And slitting of noses, and cropping of ears, 

'While his owrf all’s zags were more fit for the shears. 

• Knock him down. 

On this worrier of deans, whene’er we can hit, 

We'll show him the way how to crop and to slit; 
We’ll teach him some bette- address to afford 
To tlie dean of all deans, though he wears not a sword. 

7 Knock him down. 

We’ll colt him through Kevan, St. Patrick's, Donore, 
And Smithfield, as rap was ne'er colted before ; 

We’ll oil him«with kennel, and powder him with 
A modus right fit for insclters of deans. [grains, 
• Knock l^im down. 

And when this is over we'll make him amend.s 
To^ the ijcaii he shall go ; they shall kiss and be 
friends : 

But howl Why, the dean shall tc him disclose 
A face for to kiss, without eyes, ears, or nose. 

$1^ Knock him down. 

If you sky^\his is hard otfa man that is reckon'd 
That seijeant-at-law whonf we call Kite the Second, 
You mistake ; for a slav^who will coax his superiors 
May be proud tc be licking a great man's posteriors. 

Knock him down. 

> 

What^care we bow high runs his pamion or pride t 
Though his soul he despises, he values hii hide ; 
Then fear not his tongue, or his sword, or hU knife ; 
He'll take his fevenge on his innocent wife. 

Knock him down, down, do^n, keep him down. 
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THE IRISH CLUB-ON DR. BUNDLE— Ac. 


ON THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASHEL Jdr. 
BOLTON], AND BETTESWORTH. • 
Dear Dick, pr'yihee tell by what passion you moTe: 
The world is in doubt whether hatred or Iotc ; 

And while at good Cashel you rail with such spite, 
They shrewdly suspect it Ib^all but a bite. 

You certainly know, though so loudly you Tapour, 
H is spite cannot wound who attempted the drapier. 
Q'hcn, pr’ythee, reflect, take a word of advice, ^ 
And, as your old igont is, Aiangc sides in a trice : 
On his virtues hold forth ; 'tis the very best way ; 
And say of the men what ill honest men say. 

But if, still obdurate, your anger remains. 

If still your foul bosom moV rancour contains. 

Say then more than they, nay, lavishly flatter ; 

*Tis your gross panegyrics alone can bespatter; 

For thine, my dear Dick, give me leave to speak plain. 
Like very foul mops, dirty more than they clean. 

ON THE IRISH CLUB. 1733. 

Ye paltry underlings of state, 

Ye senators who love to prate ; 

Ye rascals of inferior note, 

Who for a dinner sell a vote ; 

Ye pack of pensionary peers, 

Whose Angers itch for poets* cars ; 

Ye bishops, far removed from saints. 

Why all this rage? Why these complaints? 

Why against printers all this noise? 

This summoning of blackguard boys? 

Why so sagacious in your guesses ? 

Your c^*9, and tecs, and arra, and esves J 
Taka my advice ; to make you safe, 

I know a shorter way by half. • 

The point is plain ; remove the cause ; 

Def(?nd your liberties and law’s. 

Be sometimes to your country true, 

Have once the public good 'm view ; 

Bravely despise champ;igne at court, 

And choose to dine at home with port : a 
Let prelates by their good behaviour 
Convince us they believe a Saviour • 

Nor sell what they so dearly bought, 

Thiv country, now their own, for noughL 
Ne’er did a true satiric muse 
Virtue or innocence abuse ; 

And ’tis against poetis rules 
To rail at men by nature fools : 

But * * 

ON NOISY TOM. 

HORACE, PART OF BOOK I. SAT. IV., P/rtCAFIlRASRD. 
1738 . • 

If Noisy Tom£ should in the senate prate, 

** That he woum answer both for church and state ; 
And,* further, to demonstrate his affection. 

Would take the kingdom into his protection 
All mortals must be curious to inquire 
Who could this coxcomb be, and who his sire ? 

** What! thou, the spawn of him*’ who shamed our 
Traitor, assasain, and inform^ vile 1 . . [isle. 

Though, by the female side,^ you proudly bring, 

To mend your breed, the muraerer of a king : 

What was thy grandsire,^ but# mountaineer, 

Who held a cabin for ten groats a^yea#: 

* Sir Thomas Prendergast. 

^ The father of sir Thomas Prendergast, who engaged ?n a 
plot to mufdcr king William III. ; but, to avoid being hanged, 
turned informer against his associates, for which he was re- 
warded with a good estate, and made a baronet, 

■ Gadogan’s family. 

* A poor eoltager eondemnod at Gonmoll assizes to be hanged 
for stewng cow’s. 


Whose master Moore* preserved him from the halter, 
For stealing cows ! nor could* he read the Psalter 1 
Durst tliou, ungrateful, from the senate chase 
Thy founder’s grandson, and usurp his place 1 
Just Heaven ! to see the dunghill mstard brood 
Survive indhdb, and make the proverb good?® 

Then vote a worthy citwon** to jail. 

In spite of justice, and refuse hissbail !” 

ON DK. BUNDLE, BISHOP OP»DiUKY. 

^ . 1784 - 5 . • 

Make Bundle bishop 1 fie for shame ! 

An Ariiui to usurp the name I 
A bishop in the isle of saints ! 

Uow will his brethren make complaiitts ! 

Dare any of the mitred host 
Confer on him the Holy Ghost, 
li. mother church to breed a variance, 

By coupling orthodox with Arians ? 

Yet, were he heathen, Turk, or Jew, 

What is there in it strange or new ? 

For, let us hear the weak pretence 
His brethren find to take offence ; 

Of whom there are but four at most 
Who know there is a Holy Ghost ; 

The rest, who %oast they have conferr’il it. 

Like Fanl’s Ephesians, imrer heard it ; 

And, when they gave itt well 'tis known, 

They gave whartiever was their own. 

Bundle a bishop' well h^may ; 
lie's still a Christian more than they, 

W e know the subject of their fluArel#; 

The man has learning, sense, and morals. 

There is a reason still more weighty ; , 

*Tis granted he believes a Deity ; 

Has every circumstance to please us. 

Though fools may doubt his faith in Jesus. 

But why should he with that be loaded, 

Now twenty years from court exploded? 

And is not this obj(R;tion odd 

From rogues who ne'er believed a God 1 

For liberty # champion stout, 

I'hough not BO gospel-ward devout. 

While others, hither sent to save uk, 

Come but to plunder and enslave us ; 

Nor ever own’d a power divine. 

But Mammon and the German line. 

Say, how did Bundle undermine 'em ? 

Who show’d a bbtter jus divinum f 
From ancient canons would not vary, 

^ut thrice refused episcopaH. ^ 

04 r bishop s predecessor. Magus, 

Would offer all the sands of Tagus, 

Or sell his children, house, and lands, 

For that one gift, to lay on hands : • 

But all his gold could not avail 
To have the spirit set to sale. 

Said surly Peter, Magus, prithee, 

Be gone : thy mon (7 perish witli^thcc.” 

W’erc Peter now alive, peghaps, 

He might have found a scorj of chaps. 

Could he but make his gift appear 
In rents three thousand pounds a-year. 

■ The graodfatlter of Guy Moore, ei^.,Vho procured him a 
pArdon. 

I* Gnv Moore was elected memlicr of parlilCiiicnt for (;ii>n- 
mellf mit sir TliumaH, depen^ng upon his intsnwt with a uer- 
tsin pnity then prevailing, abd since known by the title oi 
parson-hunters, ^itioned the hf use against him. 

e " Save a thief from the gallows, and he will cut your 
lhr*«t.*’ ^ 

Mr. George Faulkner. Mr. sergeant Bettes worth, a mem- 
ber of the Irish parliament, having mode a c^anplaintto the 
house of rommona a^uiist llie "Hattre 00 Quadrillo," tlu‘> 
voted Faulkner Hie printeT into custody. 
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Some fancy this promotion odd, 

Ab not the handiwork of God ; 

Though e*en the bishops disappointed 
Must oAvii it made by God’s anointed, 

And well wtf know the Songd regal 
Is more secure as well as legal ; < , 

Because our lawyers all \igrec, 

That bishopriqp are held in fee. 

Dear Bf Idwin chaste, and witty Crosse, 

How sorely I lament your loss! 

That HiJbh a pair of wealthy ninnies 
Should slif your time of dropping guineas ; 

^'or, had you made the king your debtor, 

Tour title had been so much better. 

EPIGRAM. 

Friend Bundle fell, with grievous bump, * 

Upon his reverential rump. 

Poor rump ! thou hadst been better sped, 

Hadst thou been Join’d to Bttulter’s head ; 

A head so weighty and profound 

Would iicc<U have kept thee from the ground. 

A CIIARACTKR. PANKtJYRIC. AND ^DESCRIPTION OF 
THE LEGION CLUB. 173«. 

Whilst Swift was wriliu}; t)u*se sutirfsiiiii (he Irish parliament 
lie was fan/ticl with one uf |hosc Hts, ilio efleut of which was so 
dreadt'ii) tliut he lull tlie^‘ I'oom unliiiisliod; iimi alter that 
period very ruruly attempted a composition, either in vor&e or 
prose, that required a course of thinktci^, or perhaiis more than 
ono or two !Uttiii;»s to linish. Ouu of these was ‘‘The Beasts’ 
(k>nfcasion." From tliL lime ids memory was perceived )(ra- 
diially to decline } and his melancholy increased by the sfrength 
of his iiimgiriuAiuiV li Modiiig over the unhappy scene of mist'ry 
which he fnri'saw was his lot, when he must become, as he said, 
a i»erfect slaliheier. lie was otteii heard to oAVt up his prayers 
to Almk’hty <jod, to lake him aw*ay from this e^il to come.” 
^fhe pros(iect of this calamity, which lie was daily lameuting. 
coiitnltuied ve^ much, as his passions were \iuleut, to per\ert 
his iiiiderstandiuir, to which many other particulars seem also 
to have concurred. 

As T stroU the city, oft I 
Sec a building large and lofty, 

Not a bow-shot from the college ; ^ 

Half the globe from sense aud^nowlcdge : 

By the prudent architect 
Placed against the church direct. 

Making good my grandam’s jest, 

** Near the church” — you know the rest. 

Tell us what the pile contains 1 
Many a head that holds no brains. 

These demoniacs let me diib 
With the name of Legion Club. 

Such ossen^lies you might swear 
Meet when butchers b^it a bear : ^ 

Such a noise, and such haranguing, 

When a brother thief is hanging : 

S^ch rout and such a rabble 
Run to hoar Jackpudding gabblo : 

Such a crowd their ordure throws 
Ou a far less villain’s nose. 

Could I^rom the building’s top 
Hear the rattling thunder drop. 

While the devil, upon tlie voof 
(If the devil bo thunder-proof) 

Should with poker fiery red 
Oracle the stdhC^ and melf the lead ; 

Drive tly*m down on every skull. 

When the den of thieves is full ; c 

Quite destroy that harfies* nest ; • 

How might then our isle be blest ! 

For divines allow that God 
Sometimes irikkes the devil his rod ! 

And the gospel will inform us 
He can punishiMni enormous. 


Yet should SwiA endow the schools 
lK>r hU lunatics and fools 
With a rood or two of land, 

I allow the pile may stand. 

You perhaps will ask me. Why sol 
But it is with this proviso : 

Since the house is itfe to last. 

Let the royal grant be pas8*a 
That the club have rig^ijt to dwelf 
f Each within his proper cell. 

With a xKissage left to cfeep in, , 

And a hole above for peeping. , 

Let them, when thby once get iu> 

Sell the nation for a^in ; 

While they sit a-prjking straws, 

Let them rave aCmaking laws ; 

While they never hold their tongue. 

Let thQm dabble in their dung : 

I^et them form a grand committee, 

How to plague and starve the city ; ^ 

Let them stare^ and storm, and frown. 
When they sec a clergy gown ; 

Let them, ere they crack a louse. 

Call for th’ orders of the house ; 

Let them, with their gosling-quills. 
Scribble senseless heads of bills ; 

We may, while they strain their throats. 
Wipe our a — s 'with their votes. 

Let sir Tum,^^ that rampant ass, 
Stulfhis guts with fiax and grass; 

But before the priest he ficcces, 

Tear the Bible all to pieces 
At the parsons, Tom, halloo, boy. 
Worthy oilspring of a shoeboy, j 
Footman, traitor, vile seducer, 

Perjured Icbcl, bribed accuser, 

Lay thy paltry privilege aside, 

Sprung froiu papists, and a regicide ; 
Fall a- working,! ike a mole, 

Raise tke dirt about your hole. 

. Come, assist me, Muse obedient ; 

^et us try some new expedient ; 

Shift the scene for half an hour. 

Time and ^dace are in thy ' j>ower. 
Thither, gentle Muse, conduct me ; 

1 shall ask, and you instruct me. 

See, the Muse unbars the gate ; 

Hark, the monkeys, how they prate ! 

All ye gods who rule the soul : 

Styx, through heU whose waters roll ! 
Let me be allow’d to tell 
What I heard in yonder hell. 

Near the door an entrance gapes, 
Crowded round with antic shapes. 
Poverty^ and Grie£ and Care, 

Causeless Joy, ana true Despair ; 
Discord periwigg’d with snakes, a 
S ec the dreadful strides she take^. 

Jly this odious crew beset, 

1 began to rage and fret. 

And resolved to break their pates. 

Ere we enter’d at the gates ; 

Had not Clio in the nick 

temper’d me, “ I. ay down your stick.” 
What ! said I, is this the mad-house 1 
These, she answer’d, are but shadows. 
Phantoms bodiless and vain. 

Empty vib'ions of the brain. 

In the porch Briareus stands, 

*Show8 a bribe in all bis hands ; 

Briareus the secretary. 

But we mortals call him Carey. 

* Sit Tliomns Prvnarrgnat. 
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When the rogues their country fleece, 

They may hope for pence a-piece. 

Clio, who had been so wise 
To put on a fool’s disgnise, 

To bespeak some approbation, 

And be thought a nea^ relation, 

WJien she saw^hree hundred brutes 
All involved in wild disputcf*, 

Roaring till their kuigs were spent, 

PUIVILKQE OP PAHMAIVilNT, 

Now a new mkiforlune feels, 

Dreading to be laid by th* heels. 

Never durst a Muse before 
Enter that infernal doo( ; 

Clio, stifled with the 8inlL''^H 
Into B])lcen and vapours full, 

By the Stygian streams that flew 
From the dire infectious crew. 

Not the stench of lake Avcriifis 
('ould have more offended her nose ; 

Had she flown but o’er the top, 

She had felt her pinions drop, 

And by exhalations dire, 

T) lough a goddess, must expire. 

In a fright she crept away, 

Bravely I resolved to stay. 

When I saw the keeper frown, 

Tipping him with half-a-crown, 

Now, said 1, we are alone, 

Name jour heroes one by one, 

Who is that hell-featured brawler? 

Is it Satan 'i No ; 'tis Waller. 

Ill what figure can a bard dress 
Jack the grandson of sir linrdressi 
Honest keeper, drive him further, 

In his looks are hell and murther^ 

See the scowling visage dro]), 

Just as when he murder’d Throp. 

Keeper, show me whore fo fix 
On the puppy pair of Dicks : » 

By their lantern jaws aTid leathern. 

You might swear thej both are brethren ; * 
Dick Fitzbaker, Dick the player. 

Old acquaintance, are you there* 

Dear companions, hug and kiss, 

’I’oast Old Glorious in your p — s ; 

Tie them, keeper, in a tether, 

Let them starve and sink together ; 

Both are apt to be unruly, 

Lash them daily, la^ them duly ; 

Though *tis hopeles^to reclaim them, 
Scorpion rods, perhaps, may tame them. 

Keeper, yon old dotard smoke. 

Sweetly snoring in his cloak : ^ 

Who is he 1 ’Tis humd^m Wjune, 

,llalf encompass’d by his kin : 

There obArve the tribe of Bingham, 

For he never fails to bring ’em ; 

While he sleeps the whole debate, , 
They submissive round him wait ; 

Yet w'ould gladly see the hunks 
In his grave, and search his trunks : 

See, they gently twitch his coat, 

Just to yawn and give hiCi vote, 

Always firm in his vocation, 

For the court against the nation. 

Those are Allens Jack^nd ! 

First in every wicked job, 

Son and brother to a queer 
Brain-sick brute, they call a peer 
We must give them better quarter, 

For their ancestor trod mortar, 

And at Hoath, to boast his fame, * 

On a chimney cut his name. 


There sit Clements, Dilks, and Harrison 
How they swagger from their garrison !• 
Such a triplet could you tell 
Where to find on this side hell ^ 

Harrison, and DilLs, and Clenients, 

Keeper see they have their payments, 
Every mischief’s in*thcir h<»arts ; 

If they fail, ’tis want of parts^ 

Btess us 1 Morgan, art thou thege, man 
Bless mine eyes ! art thou the chairuian t 
Chairman to yon damn’d comniittocd ' 
Yet 1 look on thee with pity. ^ 

Dreadful sight 1 what learned Morgan 
Metamorphosed to a Gorgon 1 
For thy horrid looks 1 own 
Ifulf convert me to a stone. 

Hast thou been so long at school. 

Now to turn a factious toolT 
Alma Mater 'was thy mother, 

Every joung divine fiiy brother. 

Thou, a discibedi^t varlet. 

Treat thy mother like a harlot ! 

Thou ungrate ful to thy teachers, 

Who are nil grown reverend preachers I 
Morgan, woiv'd it not surprise one ‘i 
Turn thy nourishment to poison ! 

When you wall^ among your books, 

Thej reproach you with their looks ; 

Bind them fast, or from Jlfelr g|iiel\es 
They will come r|^id right themselves : 
Homer, Plutareli, Virgil, FLaccus, 

All ill arms, prepare to bacl^Aus : 

Soon repent, or put to slaughter ^ 

Every Greek and Homan aiil hth, • 

Will you, in your faction’s phrase, 

Send the clergy all to graze t • 

And to make your project pass, 

Leave them not a blade, of grass t 
How I want thee, humorous Hogarth ! 
Thou, I hear, a pleasant rogue art. 

W ere but you and I acquainted, • 

Every monster shouTd bo painted : 

You should try your graving tools 
On this odiotft group of fouls ; 

Draw the beasts as 1 describe them : 

Form their features while I gibe them ; 
Draw them like ; for I assure you, 

You will need no car*catura ; 

Draw them so that we may trace 
All the soul in e^ery face. 

Keeper, 1 must now retire. 

You have done what 1 desire : 
l3ut I feel my spirits spent • 

Witn the noise, the fight, the scent. 

•*PraJ, be patient; you shall find 
Half the best are still behind ! 

You have hardly seen a score ; 

1 can show two hundred more.” 

Keeper, 1 have seen enough. 

Taking then a pinch of snuff, 

1 concluded, looking round themi 

** May their god, tlie devilf confound them !” 


ON A PRINTER’S* BEING SENT TO 

Better wc all were in our graves.^ 
lihan live in slavery to slaves ; 

^Worse than the anaAhy at sea, 

Where fishes on each %theT prey ; 

Where every trout can make as high rants 
O’er his inferiors as our tyrants ; 

Mr. Fmitkner, for printing '* A Pr||)o«al for the 1>etter 
latum of Quadrillu '* 
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And anragger while the coast is clear • 

Bill should a lordly pike appear, 

Away you see the yarlet scud, 

Or hide his coward sno^t in mud. 

Thus, if a gudgeon meet a roach, 

He dares not venture to approach ; • 

Qet still has impudence to rise, 

Anri, like Domitian, leap at flies. 

A VINDICATION OF THE LIBEL : 

O OR, A NEW BALLAD, 

Written by a shoeboy, on aii attorney who was formerly a 
shosiMiy. 

Qui color atcr erat, nunc est contrariua atro.** 

With singing of ballads and crying of news, 

With whitening of buckles and blacking of shoes. 

Did Hartley"' set out, both shoeless anrl shiftless, 

Antt moneyless too, but not very dirtless ; 

Two pence he had gotten by begging, that's all ; 

One bought him a brush, and one a black ball ; 

For clouts at a loss he could not be much, 

The clothes on his back as being but such ; 

Thus vamp’d and accoutred, with clouts, ball, and 
He gallantly ventured his fortune <o push ; [brush, 
Vespasian thus, being bespatter’d with dirt, 

Was omen’d to be Rome’s empeyor for*t. 

But as a wise fiddler is noted, you know, 

To have a good couple «»f strings to one. how ; 

So Hartley Judiciously though^^it too little 
To live by the sweat of his hands and his spittle : 

He finds out anothlr profession as fit, 

And straigly lif. becomes a retailor of wit. [news !” 
One da‘y he cried'— “ Murders, and songs, and great 
Another as loudly — “ Here blacken your shoes !” 

At Domvile’s^ full often he fed upon bits, 
ff'or winding of jacks up and turning of spits; 

Lick’d all the plates round, had many a grubbing, 
And now and then got from the cook-maid a drubbing. 
Such bastings effect upon him could have none : 

The dog will lA! patient that's struck with a bone. 
Sir Thomas, observing this Hartley withal 
So expert and so active at brushes ^nd ball, 

Was moved with compassion, and thought it a pity 
A youth should be lost that had been so witty : 
Without more ado he vamps up my spark, 

And now weMl suppose him an eminent clerk ! 
Suppose him an adept in all the degrees 
Of scribbling mm clashOt and hooking of fees ; 
Suppose him a miser, attorney hill, 

Suppose him a courtier— suppose what you will — 
Yet, would you believe, though I swore by the bible, 
That he took upitwo news-boys fqr crjdiigt|ie libeltc 

AvWriendly apology for a certain 

^ JUSTICE OF peace. 

BY WAY OP DEFENCE OF HARTLEY HUTCHINSON, ESQ. 
ilY JAMES DLACKWBT.L, OPERATOR FOR THE FEET. 

'* But he, by Iiawlingnowa about, 

AndViptly using brush and clout/ 

A Justice of tVo peace became. 

To punish rogues w^o do the samo.'* 

I siNO the man of courage tried, 

O’errun with ignorance and pride, 

Who- boldly K'lCted out d&grace » 

With canker’d mind and hideous face ; < 

The flrst^Vvho made (let none deny it) ^ 

The libel-vending roguf^s be quiet. * 

The &ct was glormus, we must own, 

For Haillcy was before unknown,— 

Sm the next poeg^ 

^ T* ^wnvllc, patemteo of the Hannper offire. 

• The Proposal for Bc^ulation of Quadrille. 


Contemned I mean for who would choose 
Bo vile a subject for the Muse 1 

’Twas once the noblest of his wishes 
To flu his paunch with scraps from dishes. 

For which he'd parch before the grate. 

Or wind the jack's slow-rising weight, 

(Such toils as best Ms talencs fit,) 

Or polish shoeti, or turn the spit ; 

But unexpectedly grown rich in 
Squire Domvile's fa'.liily and kitchen. 

He pants to eternise his name, 

And takes the dirty ^oad to fame ; , * 

Believes that persecuting wit 
Will prove the suretft way to it § 

So With a colorij^ at his back, . 

The libel feels his first attack ; 

He calls it a seditious paper, 

Writ another patriot drapier ; 

Then raves and blunders nonsense thicker 
Than alderman o’crcharged with liquor ; 

And all this with design, no doubt. 

To hear his praises hawk'd’about ; 

To send his name through every street, 

Which erst he roam’d with dirty feet ; 

Well pleased to live in future times, 

Though but in keen satiric rhymes. 

So Ajax, who, for aught we know, 

Was justice many years ago, 

And minding then no eai&ly things, 

But killing libellers of kings ; 

Or, if he wanted work to do. 

To run a bawling news-boy through ; 

Yet he, when wrapp’d up in a cloud, 

Entreated father Jove aloud, 

Only in light to show his face. 

Though it might tend to his disgrace. 

And so ^he Ephesian villain fired 
The temple which the world admired, 
Contemning deCth, despising shame, 

To gain an ever-odjpus name. 

AY AND NO. A TALE ^FROM DUBLIN. 

" Written in 17S7. 

'-T Dublin's high feast sat primate and dean, 

Both dress’d like divines, with band and face clean : 
Quoth Hugh of Armagh, « The mob is grown bold.” 
“ Ay, ay,” quoth the dean, “ the cause is old gold.” 
“No, no,” quoth the priznate, “ if causes we sift, 
This mischief arises from wkty dean Swift.” 

The smart o^ne replied, ” Tfiere’s no wit in the case ; 
And nothing of that ever troubled your grace, [split, 
Though with your state sieve your own notions you 
A Boulter by name is no bolter of wit. 

It's matter of weight, a'ud a mere money job ; 
But<^the lower the coin the higher tho^ob. 

Go tell your friend Bob and the other^cat folk 
'Eliat sinking the coin is a dangerous Joke. 

The IrlGh dear joys have enough common sense 
To treat gold reduced like Wood's copper pence. 

It is pity a prelate should die without law ; 

But if I say the word— take care of Armagh!” 

A WICKED TREASONABLE LIBEL. 

•* A TRArrxHOTrs libel written several years aso. It is inconsist- 
ent ^th itself. I wish 1 ItAew the author, that I might hang 
him. At the boUtom of the paper is subjoined this postscript. 
"I copied out this aricked paper many years ago, in liorea to 
diseo^r the traitor of an author, that 1 might inform against 
him. 

While the king and his ministers keep such a pother, 
And all about changfiig one whore for another, 

" Colonel Ker, a Scotchman, lieutenant-colonel to lord Har- 
ringtou's regiment of dragoons. 
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Think I to mjseliy what need all this strife, 
llis majesty first had a whore of a wife, ^ 

And surely the difference mounts to no more 
Than now he has gotten a wife of a whore. 

Now giye me your judgment a veiy* nice case on ; 
Each queen has a son, say which is the base onet 
Say. which of the tw.'^ is the Mght prince of Wales, 
To succeed when (God bless him!) his majesty fails; 
Perhaps it may puzzle our loyal divines 
To unite these two protestaJit parallel lines, • 
From a left-handed wife, and one turn'd out of doors, 
Two reputffd king's sons, both true sons of whores ; 
No law can determine it, which is first oars, [ter'd ; 
But alas! poor old England, ^ow wilt thou be mas- 
For take which you please, it mbi^t needs be a bastard. 


EPIGRAMS AGAINST CARTilY, 

BY SWIFT AND OTllEltS. 

The following epigrams were selected by Dr. lliirrott irom two 
sraree pamphlets in the Trinity college ‘llbrnry. One is cn* 
titldb * ' Mczeiitius, 1734. ' ( Marked U. R. IS. 00.) Ilio other 
" Klnrilegiiim Carthiauum." in the same year. They are pro* 
bably the productions of SMiitt Dunkiii, Sican. &e. 

ON CAKTllY'S TRANSLATION OF HORACE, 

Containing on one side the original Latin, on the other his 
own version. 

This I may boast, which few e'er could, 

Half of my book at least is good. 

ON CARTIIY MINOTAURUS. 

How monstrous Cailhy looks with Flaccus braced ! 
For here we see the man and there the beast. 

• ,* ON TUE SAME. 

Once Horace fancied from a man, , 

He was transformed to a swan; , 

But Car, thy, as from him thou lei^rncst, 

Has made the man a goose in earnest. 

ON THE SAME. 

Tails erat quondam Tithoni %plcndida Conjux, 
Effulsit misero sic Dea juncta viro ; ^ 

Hunc tandem iinminiyt sensim loiigtuva senectus, 

Te vero extinxit, Carole, prima dic» 

IMITATED. 

So blush'd Aurora with celestial charms, 

So bloom'd the goddess in a mortal's arms ; 

He sunk at length to wasting age a prey, 

But thy book perish’d on its ^latal day. • 

AD HORATIUM CUM CRRTHIO CONSTBICTUM. 

Lectores ridere jubes dbm Carthius astatY 
Iste procul depellit olens tibi Mnvius omnes: 

Sic triviis veneronda diu, Jovis inclyta^prolcs 
Terruit, assumpto, mortalesi Goi^^onis ore. 

^ IMITATED. 

Could Horace give so sad a monster birth 1 
Why then in vain he would excite our mirth ; 

His humour well our laugtiter might command, 

But who can bear the death’s head in his hand 1 

AN IRISH EPIGRAM ON THE SAME. 

While with the fustian„of thy book - 
The witty ancient ybu enrobe,* ^ 

You make the graceful Horace look 
As pitiful as Tom M*Jjobe. 

Ye Muses, ^ard your sacred iD#unt, 

And Helicon, for if this log 
Should stumble once into the fount, , 
He'll make it muddy as a bog. 

ON CARTHY’8 translation. OF LONGINUS. 

High as Longinus to the stars as^nds, 

So deeply Carthy to the centre tends. 


RATIO INTER LONOINUH KT CARTillUM COMPUTATA. 
^thcreas quantum Longinus surgit in aftras, 
Carthius en tantuui ad Tartara tendit iter. 

ON THE SAME. ^ 

What Mido^ touch'd became true gold ; but then. 
Gold becomes lead touch'd lightly by thy pen. 

CaRTHY knocked OUT SOME TgETH FROM UlS 
NKWS-nOY, • 

For saying ha could not li\e by tha pmflts of Carthy’a aorks 
as they diil uolsvll. • 

I must confess that 1 was somewhog warm ; 

I broke his teeth, but where's the mighty liarvi 1 
My work he said could ne'er afford him meat, 
And teeth are useless where thcic's nought to eat 

TO CARTHY, 

On his scAdiiig about specimens to force people to subscribe to 
his Longinus. 

Thus vagrant beggars, to extort 
By charity a mean support, 

Their sores and putrid ulcers show, 

And shock our sense till %ve bestow. 

TO CARTIIY, 

On Ina accusing Mr. Dunkin for not publishing liis liook of 
poems. 

How different from ttiiiie is Dunkin's lot ! 

Thou'rt curs’d fuf publishing, and he for not. 

ON CARTIIY’S J'UDI ISIIING SE^SaI. LAMPOONS, UNDER 
THE NAMES OF^ INFAMOUS POETASTURS. 

So witches, bent on bad pursuits, 

Assume the shapes of fiflhy brutes. 

TO CARTIIY. # * • • 

Thy labours, Carthy, long conceal’d from lights 
Piled in a garret, charmM the author’s sight, ^ 

But forced from their retirement into day, , 

The tender embryos half unknown decay ; 

Thus lamps, which burn’d in tombs with silent glare, 
Expire when first exposed to open air. 

TO CARTHY, ATTRIBUTING SOME PERFORMANCES TO 
MR. DUNKIN. ' 

[From the Gentlegian's liOtidon Magazine for January,] 

My lines to him you give ; to speak your due> 

’Tis what no man alive will say of you. 

Your works are like old Jacob’s speckled goats, 
Known by the verse, yet better by the notes. 
Pope’s essays upon some for Young's may pass, 
But all distinguish thy dull leaden mass ; 

So green in dififbreqt lights may pass for blue. 

But what’s dyed black will take no other hue. 

UP0N*CAHTHY’S THREATENING TO TRANSLATE FINDAR. 

You hrfve undone Horace, — what should hinder 
Thy Mifte from falling upon Pindar Y 
But ero you mount his fiery steed, 

Beware, O bard, how you proceed • 

For should you give him once the I'ems, 

High up in air he’ll turn your brains ; 

And if you should his fury check, 

'Tis ten to one he breaks your necki 

SWIFT WRO*^ THE FOLLOWING IpiGRAM ON ONE DE« 
LACOURT'S COMPLIMENTING CARTIIY ON 1118 POETRY. 
Carthy, you say, writes well — his genius true, 

You pawn youspwordfcr him — vouch ior you. 

S# t 7 ^ poor knaves, who find their credit fail, 

To cH^t the world, become each other^ bail. 

AD AMICUM CRUDITUM 

THOMAM SHERIDAN. 1717. 

;, Sheridan, Musarum, dulcis amico. 

Sic tibi propitius Permessi ad flitaen Apollo 
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EPISTLE TO SHERIDAN— THE XJPSTAp-T— &c.* 


Occurrat, seu to mimum corivivia rident, 
iEquivoconque sales ^pargis, seu ludcre versu 
Malles ; die, Sheridan, quisnam fuit ille dcorurn» 
Quic raelior natura orto tibiptradidit artem 
Kimandi geniurA' puerorum, atque ima cerebri 
Scrutandi 1 Tibi, nascenti^ad cunabbla'Pallas 
Astitit; ot dixit, mentis prsesaga futurtc, 

Heu, piicr infelix4 nostro sub sidere iiatus ; 

Warn tu peetds eris sine coqtore, corporis umbra; 
Sod levitate umbram superabis, voce cicadam : 
Musca femur, palmas tibi mus dedit, ardea crura. 
Corpore sod tAiui tibi quod natura negavit, 

Hoff animi dotes supplebunt ; teque docente, 

Nec longum tempus, surget, tibi docta juventus, 
Artibus egregiis animus instructa novellas. 

Grex bine Pseonius venit, ecce, salutifer orbi ; 

Ast, illi causas orant : his insula visa est • 
Divinam capiti nodo constringere niitram. 

Natalis to hors non fallunt sigtia, sed usq\«e 
Conscius, expedias puero sen hetus Apollo . 
Nascenti arrisit; sive ilium frigidus horror 
Satiirni premit, aut septem iiiHavcrc trionos. 

Quin tu altd penitusque latentia semina corn is, 
Quieque diu obtundendo olini sub luminis auras 
Erumpent, promis ; quo ritu ssepu'))uella 
Sub cinerc hesterno sopitos suscitat ignes. 

Te dominum agnoscit quocunr^ue sub acre natus: 
Quos indolgciitis nirniuin custodia matris 
Pessundat : nam soepe 'fidcs in stipite matrem. 

Aureus at ramus, veneranda* dona Sibyllse, 

ASiieo) sedes tantiim patefecit Avernas ; 

Sa;pe puer, tua quetn tetigit semcl aurea virga, 

Et coplpm, nnaigquc videt, noctemque profundam. 

POETICAL EPISTLE TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
^SoMB*'ancient authors wisely write 
"'That he who drinks will wake at night, 

Will never fail to lose his rest, 

And feel a streightness in his chest ; 

A streightnes^in a double sense, 

A streightness botli of breath and pence : 

Physicians say, it is but reasonable, 

He tliat comes home at hour uiisersonable, 

(Besides a fall and broken sbiiis, 

Those smaller judgments for his sins,) 

If, when ho goes to bed, he meets 
A teazing wife between the sheets, 

'Tis six to five he'll never sleep. 

But rave and toss till morning peep. 

Yet harmless Betty must be blxmed 
Because you feel your lungs inilamed ; 

But if you would not get a fever, 

You never rnusP one moment leat ’ her. 

This comes of all your druhken tricks, ^ 

Y^ur Parrys and your brace of Dicks ; 

Your hunting llclshain in his laboratory 
Too, Vas the time you saw that Drab lac a Pery.* 
Luv like the prelate who lives yonder-a, 

And always cries he is like Cassandra ; 

1 always told j;ou, Mr. Sheridan, 

If once this company, you were rid on. 

Frequented honest folk, aip;! very few. 

You'd live till all j^iur fnends were weary of you. 
But if rack punch you still would swallow, 

1 then forewani'diity^Mi what w%*uld follow. 

Are the Deanery sober hours 1 
Be wittiess fAr me all ye powers. 

The cloth is laid at eight, ^pd then 
We sit till half an hour past ten ; 

One bottle well might serve for three 
If Mrs. Robinson drank like me. 

Ask how I fret when she has beckon'd 
To Robert to bri^^ip a second ; 

* So iu iho manuscriiit 


I h^e to have it in my sight, 

Antr drink my share in perfect spite. 

If Robin brings tlic Ladies word. 

The coach is come, 1 'scape a third ; 

If not, why then I fall a talking 
How sweet a night it is for walking ; 

For in all conscience, were my treasure able, 

I’d think a quart a-piece unreasonable ; 

It strikes eleven, — ^get out of doors. — 

Tins is my constant fardwell. 

October 18, 1724, nine in the morning. 

You had best hap yourself up in a chair, and dine 
with me than with the provost. 

LINBS WR^EN ON A WINDOW 

IN THB EPISCOPAL PALACE AT KILMORE. 

Soon after Shift’s aeguaintance wtth Dr. Sheridan, (hey passed 
Bciiiie days toRether at the episcopal palare in the diocese of 
Kilniore. When Swift was ^onu it was discovered tl\at hu h:iil 
written thu following lines on otic of the windows which looks 
into the churchyard 

Resolve me this, ye happy dbad, 

Who've lain some hundred years in bed, 

From every persecution free 
That in this wretched life we see ; 

Would }e resume a second birth. 

And choose once more to live on earth I 
Dr. Sheridan wrote underneatli the following lines ; 
Thus spoke great Bedel^ from his tomb ; — 

“ Mortal, I would not change my doom, 

To live in such a restless sttfre. 

To be unfortunately great ; 

To flatter fools, and spurn at knavef, 

To shine^ amidst a race of slaves ; 

To learn from wise men to complain. 

And only rise to fall again : 

No ! let my dusty relics rest, 

Dutil I rise among the blest." 

' i THE UPSTART. 

The character of haughty, presuming, tyrannising npelarts al- 
ways kindUMl^the indignation of the dean. A. pertton of this 
description rL*'»uW- in the parish of I.nracur. Tl»e fullow'iug 
Biu;s were written by the dean upon tlil.s man. 

« The rascal ! that's too mild a name; 

Does he forget from whence he came ? 

H as he forgot from whence he sprung I 
^ A mushroom in a bed of dung; 

A maggot in a cakd of fad, 

The offspring of a beggir's brat ; 

As eels delight to creep in mud, 

To eels we may compare his blood ; 

His bloocb delights in mud to run, 

Witness his lazy lonuy sou ! 

Puff'd up with pride and insolence. 

Without a grain of common sense. 

• See with what consequence he stalks ! 

Witi-. what pomposity he talks ! 

See how the gaping crowd admire 
The stupid blockhead and the liar! 

How long shall vice triumphant reign 1 
How long shall mortals bend to gain 1 
How long shall Virtue hide her face, 

And leave her votaries in disgrace ! 

— Let indignation fire my strains, 

Another vil^in yet remains. — 

Let purse-proud C next approach ; 

With what an air he mounts his coach! 

A cart would best, become the knave, 

A dirty parasite fU slave ! 

His heart in poMln deeply dipp’d. 

His tongue with oily accents tipp'd, 

■ Bishop Bedel's tomb lies wiUiin view of the wimlnw. 
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A smile still ready at command, 
nie pliant bow, the forehead bland — ** 


ON THE ARMS OF THE TOWN OF 

\^TERI?pRD. 

WflitK viewiajT this town tho doan oUsen'c^l a stone bearing 
the city arms, with tiic motto, uhrs intact \ vanki*. Hic ap- 
proach to thu monnineiit was covered with fllth. The d«uii, 
on returning to the inn, wrote tffie Latin epigram, and addetl 
the English paruphmsS, fur the benefit, he said, of the ladies. 

Urus'Intacta MANET — scmper Intacta manebit, 

Tongere craboucs quis benp, sanus ainat 1 

translaW^. 

A THISTLE is the Scottish 

Which to the toucher threatens harms ; 

What are the arms of Waterford, ' 

That no man touches — but a 1 


VERSES ON BLENHEIM. 

Atria Umge patent, Kcd ncc ennantibua Uhriunin, 

Nec somno, locus est : quam Ivne nun habitvi 1 

Mart. lib. 12. cp. 50. 

See, here’s the grand approach,* 

That way is for his grace's coach ; 

There lies the bridge, and there the clock, 
Observe the lion and the cock 
The spacious court, the colonnade. 

And mind how wide the hall Ls made ; 

The chimneysnare so well design’d 
They never smoke in any wind : 

The galleries contrived for walking, 

The windows to retire and talk in ; 

The coiinclLchambcr to debate, s 
And all the rest arc rooms of state. 

Thanks sir, cried I, 'tis very fiiu. 

But where d'ye sleep, or whpc d'jc dinet 
1 lind, by all you have been telling, 

That 'tis a house, butn^t a dwelling. 


TO THE CITIZENS, 

And shall the patriot who maintain’d your cause, 
From future ages only meet applause 1 
Shall he, who timely rose t' his country’s aid. 

By her own sons, her guardians, be betray’d 1 
Did heathen virtues in you.** hearts reside. 

These wretches had begiLdamuifd for parricide. * 

Should you behold, wimst dreadful armies tlireat 
The sure destruction of an injured state, 

Some hero, with superior virtue bless’d, 

Avert their rage, and succour the dii>tres|’d I 
Inspired with love of gloriou^ liberty, 

Do wonders to preserve his country free ; 

He like the guardian shepherd stands, and they 
Like lions spoil’d of their expected prey. 

Each urging in bis rage the deadly dart, , , 
Resolved to pierce the generous hero’s heart ; 

Struck with the sight, your souls would swell wi 
And dare ten thousand deaths to his relief. [grief. 
But if the people he preserved should cry. 

He went too far, and he deserved to— -die, * 

Would not your soul such tseachery detest, 

And indignation boil within your breast 1 
Would not you wish that wre^hed state preserved. 
To feel the tenfold ruin they deserved? 

If, then, oppression has not quite subdued 
At once your prudence and your gratitude, * 

If you yourselves conspire notj^r undoing. 

And don’t deserve, and won’t down, your ruin, 

■ A lion tearing' a cock to pieces was placed In front of Hlf n- 
helm house : a wretched pun in architecture, deservedly criii- 
r.iud iu the S|iecitator. 


If yet to virtue you have some pretence. 

If yet ye are not lost to common sense, * 

Assist your patriot in jour own defence: 

That stupid cant, ** he went too far,” despise. 

And know that to be bfkve is to beswise : 

Think howjiesstruggled for your liberty. 

And give him freedom Athilst j’oursclves are free. 

« M. B. 

AN EXCELLENT NEAV SOJIG, 

UPON THE LATH URAND JURY. 

This is an address of cnngratiil.Ttion to th« grand Jurv who 
tlircw out tliu bill airaiuat Harding llui piruter. * 
Poor Monsieur his con<*cienee preserved for a year* 
Yet in one hour he lost it, ’tis known far and near ; 
To whom did ho lose itt — A judge or a peer.* 

Which nobody can deny. 
T'his very same conscience was sold in a closet, 

Nor fdf a baked loaf, or a loaf in a lossct, 

But a sweet sugar-plum, which you put in a posset. 

Which nobody can deny. 

O Monsieur, to sell it for nothing was nonsense, 
For, if you would soil if, it should have been long since, 
But now you have lost both your cake and your con- 
science. Which nobody can deny. 

So Nell of the dair^, before she was wed. 

Refused ten good guineas for Iter maidenhead, 

Yet gave it fifr nothii^ to smouth>spoken Ned. 

• Which nobody can deny. 
But, Monsieur, no voncler dal yoli vere collogue, 
Since selling dc coiitrc be now all de gojpie, 

You be but von fool after se von teeif rogue. * 

Which nobody deny. 
Some sell it for proHt 'tis very well known, * 

And some but for sitting in sight of the throne, 

And other some sell what is none* of their own. 

Which nobody can deny. 

But Philpot, and Corker, and Burma, and Hayze, 
And Rayncr, and Nichollon ch:illenge our praUe, 
With six other wortliies as glorious as these. 

• Which nobody can deny. 

There’s Donevan, Hart, and Archer, and Blood, 
And Gibson, and Gerrard, all true men and good, 
All lovers of Ireland and haters of Wood. 

Which nobody can deny. 

But the slaves that would sell us shall hear on’t in 
time, • 

Their names shall be branded in prose and in rhyme, 
We’U paint 'em iu. colours as black as their crime. 

0 # Which n^ody can deny^ 

But P T and copper L h we'll excuse ; 

The commands of your betters you dare not rcfuill*'; 
Obey was the word when you wore woodhn sl^i^es. 

Which nobody can i 

AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG 

UPON Ills GRACE OUR GOOD LORD ^GlflilSHOP OF INJDLIN* 
Dr. Kino, an^bishop of Diihljp, rosa hiffh in eHtima- 

tion by hts opposi'lon to Wo8aa coinage. 

BT HONEST JO, ONE OF lilS GRACE’S FARMERS IN FINGAI . 

^ To th9 tune of — • 

I I ting not of the d rapier's praise, nor yet of William 
1 W;pad. 

jaBut f singoif a famous lord, who seeks his country's 
good ; * 

Lord William's grace of Dublin town, 'tis he thatfiist 
appears, 

Whose wisdom and whose pietvdo far exceed his 
years. 

■ WliitMhed or ('art<*rot- 
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SONG ON THE AEckfllSHOP OF DUrfLIN—PUNCH'S PeITITION— &c. 


In ev'ry council and debate he standa for what is right, 
And still the truth he will maintain, whate er he 
loses by't. 

And though some think him in the wrong, yet still 
there comerfta season. ^ 

When ev'ry one turns round about,* and owns his 
grace had reason. * 

Hia firmness to th# public good, as one that knows it 
swore, r 

Has lost his grace for ten years past ten thousand 
pounds and more. 

Then come tke poor and strip him so, they leave him' 
onot a cross. 

For he regards ten thousand pounds no more than 
Woods’s dross. 

To beg his favour is the way new favours still to win. 
He makes no more to give ten pounds than 1 .to give a 
pin. 

Why, there’s my landlord now, the squire, '^ho all 
in money wallows, ^ 

He would not give a groat to save his father from the 
gallows. 

“ A bishop," says the noble squire, ** I hate the very 
name. 

To have two thousand pounds a-yaar — O'tis a burn- 
ing shame ! 

Two thousand pounds a-year ! ^ood lord ! and I to 
have but five !** ^ 

And under him no tenant yet was eycr kno^vn to 
thrive : ^ 

Now from his lordship’s grace 1 hold a little piece of 
ground, * 

And all th^ r«nt I pay is scarce five shillings in the 
pound. 

Then master steward takes my rent, and tells me, 
(* Honest Jo, 

'•Come, you must take a cup of sack or two before you 
go.” 

He bids me then to hold my tongue, and up the 
money locks, 

For fear my lord should ^end it all into the poor 
man's box. 

And once I was so bold to beg tlyiLt I might sec his 
grace, 

Good lord 1 1 wonder how 1 dared to look him in the 
face : 

Then dowd 1 went upon my knees, his blessing to 
obtain ; 

He gave it me, and ever since I find I thrive amain. 
"Then," said my lord, " I'm, very glad to see thee, 
honest friend, 

I know the times are something hard, but hope they 
soon will nciid, ^ 

Pray never press yourself for rent, but pay me when 
you can ; ‘ 

I hnd you bear a good report, and are an honeilfman. 
Thex» said^his lordship ^vith a smile, V 1 must have 
a f, lawful cash, 

J. hope you will not pay my rent in that same Woods's 
trash !*’ 

" God bless yuur grace 1 then rej^lied, " I'd see 
him hanging higher, 

Before IM touch Iqis filthj^ dross, than ifr Clandalkin 
spire." 

To everv farmer twice a-we^ all round about the 
Yoke, • ‘ ■ ‘ 

Our paraonr read the drapiei’a books, and make Sis 
honest folk. 

And then 1 went to pay hie squire, and* in the way' 
I found <0 

His bailie driving all my cows into the parish pound ; 
** Why, sirrah," said the noble squire, “ how dare you 
see my fim^ 1 « 

Your rent is duo almost a week, besides the days of 
grace.** 


And yet the land I from him hold is set so on the rack, 
Than only for the bishop's lease ’twould quickly 
break my back. 

Then God preserve his lordship’s grace, and make 
him li%'e as long 

As did Methusalem of ogi ; and so I end my song. 

TO HIS GBAOE THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
DUBLIN. 

A'TOEM. 

Seras in coelum redeasi ditfnue 

LoetuB intersis populo. Iioa. • 

Great, good, and just, was once applied 
To one who for hv country died ; 

To one who Uv'^/in its defence 
We speak it in a happier sense. 

O may the fates thy life prolong ! 

Our (ftuntry then can dread no wrong ; 

In thy great 'care we place our trust. 

Because thou'rt great, and good, and'Just : 

Thy breast unshaken can oppose 
Our private and our publi'*, foes : 

The latent wiles and tricks of state 
Your wisdom can with case defeat. 

. When power in all its pomp appears, 

It falls before thy rev'rcnd years, 

And willingly resigns its place 
To something nobler in thy face. 

AVhen once the fierce pursuing Gaul 
Had drawn his sword for Marius' fall, 

The godlike hero with a frown 
Struck all his rage and malibe down ; 

Then how can wt dread William Wood, 

If by thy presence he's withstood 1 

Where wisdom stands to keep the field, * 

In vain he brings his brazen shield ; 

Though like the sibyl's priest he comes, 

With furious din of brazen drums, 

The force of ttty superior voice 

Shall strike him dumb and quell their noise. 

PUNCH'S PETITION TO THE LADIES. 

- Quid non mortaliiL (lectora cogis* 

Anri iiicra fames ?-< 

Fair ones who do all hearts command, 

And gently swt^ with fan in hand 
Your favourite — Punch a suppliant falls, 

And humbly for assistance calls ; 

He humbly calls and begs you'll stop 
The gothic rage*of Vander Hop, 

Wh' invades without ^pretence and riglit, 

Or an^ law but that of might. 

Our Pigmy land— and treats our kings 
Like lY^ltry idle wooden things ; 

Has beat our dangers out of doors, 

• And call'd our chastest virgins whores ; 

He has not left our queen a rag on, 

» Has forced away our George and Dragon, 
lAas broke our wires, nor was he civil 
To doctor Faustus nor the devil ; 

E'en us he hurried with full rage. 

Most hoarsely squalling off the stage ; 

And faith our fright was very great 
T j see a minister of state, 

Arm'd with power tod fury come 
To force us worn our little home — 

We fear'^, as I aln sure we had reason, 

I An accusation of high treason ; 

^ Till, starting up, says Banamiere, 

** Treason, my friends, we need not fear. 

For 'gainst tt^ Brass we used no power, 

Nor strpve toiTlilave the chancellor.* 

* Lord-chancellur Muldleton. agidnst ivbom a vole of roii' 

sure iNisacd in the hfrase of lonli for di'lay of judtiueoocatiunMMl 
by hia absence in England. ^ 
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Nor did we show the least afibction 
To Rochford or the Meath election ; • 

Nor did we * Mach ugh he means.* 

** You villain, I'U dash out your brains. 

*Ti8 no affair of state which brings 
Me here — or business of the king's ; 

I'm come to seizf^ you all .as debtors. 

And bind jou fast in iron fetters, 

From sight of every friend in town, 

Till fifty pound's to me paid down." 

** Fifty!" quotl^l, ** a devilish sura; 

But stay till the brass farthings come. 

Then we shall all be ricn as Jews, 

From castle down to lo\<ttst stews ; 

That sum shall to you th^^ >]ie told, 

Though now we cannot fumibih gold." 

Quoth he, *' Thou vile mis-shapen beast, 
Thou knave, am T become thy Jest 1 
And dost thou think that I am V:oTne 
To cany nought but farthings homel 
Thou fool, 1 ne'er do things by halves, 
Fartliings are made for Irish slaves ; 

No brass for me, it must be gold, 

Or fifty pounds in silver told. 

That can by any means obtain 
Freedom for thee and for thy train." 

“ Voire tr^s humble serviteur. 

I'm not in jest," said I, " I'm sure ; 

But from the bottom of ray belly, 

I do in sober sadness tell you, 

1 thought it was good re*^s<ming 
For US fictitious men to bring 
Brass counters made by William Wood 
Intrinsic as we fiesh and blood ; 

Then Since we arc but mimic men, 

Pray let us pay in mimic coin." • 

Quoth he, " Thou lovest. Punch, to prate, 
And could'st for ever hold debate , 

But think'st thou 1 have nou *lit to do 
But to stand prating thus with you 1 
Therefore to stop your nbisy parley, 

I do at once assure you fairly 
That not a puppet of you all 
Shall stir a step without this wall. 

Nor merryandrew beat thy drum, 

Until you pay the foresaid sum." 

Then marching off with swiffest race 
To write despatches for his grace. 

The revel-master left th3 room, v 
And us condemn’d t<^fatal doom. 

Now, fair ones, if e*er«I found grace. 

Or if my jokes did ever please, 

Use all your Interest with your sec* 

(They say he's at the ladies' beck) ; 

And though he thinks as iguch of gold 
As ever Midas did of old. 

Your channs I’m sure can never foil. 

Your eyes must influence, must prevail ; 

At your command he'll set us free, 

Let us to you owe liberty. 

Get us a licence now to play. 

And we'll in duty ever pray. 


BALI AD. 

To the tone off * Commons and Peers. 

I. • 

A WONDB AVUL OgC 
Is now on the stage : 

I'll sing you a song if I can. 

How modern y^higs 
Dance forty- one jigs,*#^ 

But God bless our gracious queen*Anne 
* Aliridgcd from secretary, ry Ami gratia, 

^ The year ol'the raliellion, 1<f41. 

VOL, I.* 


IL 

The kirk with npplatise 
Is establish’d by laws 
As the orthodox c);urc1i of the nation ; 
The bishops do own 
lff*8 fts good as, their own ; 

And this, sir, is call’d moderation 

in. • , 

It’s no riddle now 

To lot you see how • 

A church by oppression may spq^ed 
Nor is’t banter or jest. 

That the kirk faith is best 
On the other side of the Tweed. 

IV. 

' For no soil can suit 
With every fruit ; 

F»*cn so, sir, it is with religion ; 

The best church by far 
Is what grows where you arc. 

Were it Mahomet’s ass or his pigeon. 

V. 

Anothe- strange story 
That vexes the Tory, 

But sure therms no mystery in it. 

That a pensi )n and nlace 
Gi^e communicant grace, 

Who design to tail the next minute. 

VI. 

For if it bo not strang^ 

That religion should chaj^ge • ^ 

As often as climates and fashions ; 

Then sure there’s no harm 
That one should conform • 

To serve their own private occasions*^ 

VII. 

Another new dance, 

Which of late they advance^ 

Is to cry up the biith of pretender^ 

Anu those that dare own 
The qufen heir to the trown 
Are traitors not fit to defend her. 

VHI. 

The subject's most loya| 

That hate the blood royal. 

And they for employment have merit 
Who swear^quecn and steeple 
Were made by the people, 

^^nd neither have right to inherit. 

. 0 IX. • 

' The monarchy’s fix’d 
By making on’t mix'd, 

And by non -resistance o’erthrowii ;• 

And preaching obedience 
Destroys our allegiance, 

And thus the Whigs prop up the throne. 

X, • 

That viceroy [lord V^artoh] la best 
l^at would twe off th€ tesf, 

And made a sham speech to attempt it ; 
But being taic blue, ^ ^ • 

WhcA he found ’twoula not do, 
Sworci damn him, if ever he meaift it. 

no news thaLTom Double 
The nation shoula bubble, 

Nor is't any wonder or riddle 
That a parliament rui^ 

Should play hop, 8tep,%nd Jump, 
And dance any jig to his fiddle. 

• 3 b 
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PARODY ON DR. PRATT'S SPEECK. 


• .XII. 

But now, sir, they tell 
How Sacheverell, 

By bringing feld doctrine^ in fashion, 
Hath, like a damn’d rogue, • • 
Brought religion inWogue, 

And BO open'd J,be eyes of the nation. 

XIII. 

Thfn let 's pray without spleen. 
May God bless the queen, 

And her fAlow-moiiarchs the people : 

* May they prosper and thrive 
Whilst I am alive, 

And so may the church with the steeple. 


PARODY 

ON THE SPEECH OF 1)11. UENJAMTN PR\TT, 1‘HOVOST 

OF TRINITY COLLECiE, TU THE PRINCE OF WA/.KS. 

Thk following Ih the oriu'tnal speech from the London Oaxutte 
ofTnesdiiy, April 17, ITlfi. The pmvast, it appcuiM, wah at- 
tended by the rev. Rr Howard and Mr. CJeorgu Iterkclcy 
^flerwai’da bishop of Cloyno), botli of them fellows of Trinity 
Uollcge, Dublin, 'llic speech was praisedeby Addison, in the 
** Freeholder," though liis'clasbicui taste must have sulfered, 
while his loyalty approved. 

"'Ilien the provost proceeded and madr> tlie following speech 
to his royal highness:— 

"Permit us, must illitstri/iu| prince, with hearts full of duty 
to ^proach your ru>al person. His majesty's Idyal univerbity 
of Dublin, wnich ghiriu<»iii its most ref owned foiiodre'.s, queen 
Elizabeth of blessed memory, nspircs now with greater honour, 
and, zealouiTfor the dignf ty'and welfare of their body, seeks a 
head and go\ernor ecpial in birth to their glorious foundress, 
the same riuniireift patron of learning, ooustaiit defender of uur 
true religion, and bright example of virtue— a character beluug- 
, hig only to your royal highness. 

" As ^ia noble view alone fills all their thoughts, and most 
aimicahly points out their choice, pardon, most gracious prince, 
the ambition of their present address ; deign , with tiiat goodness 
which guides all your actions, to receive into your protection a 
society which, from duty, interest, and nflcction, hnmbly hoia's 
to be phused under it; that s<x:iety wherein his majesty s faith- 
ful subjects of Ireland received tliose principles that render 
them now eminent in the service their country, firm in their 
allegiance to their prince, and unshaken in their /oal for the 
apostolical faith cstablUhed amongst them. Here it was they 
first were taught obetluou’e to the king, afid wisely instructed 
that out of the lllustriuns house of Ilanovor would come the 
greati^ and liest of kings. 

" Happy indeiMl were our presages, and iuyful altogetner 
Is the accomplishment of them. Our eyes behold a priiiee now 
sitting on the throne of his royal ancestors, wise, \aliaut, jn^t, 
and magnanimous : a monurrh loailed with all the martial 
glories of the field, and long distinguished for the nobler uits 
of peace and of civil government. His early yc.ira he dcvoietl 
to the cause of religion against Turkn'and infidels; he after- 
wards employed his arms in defence of the libeilies of Knrope, 
at a time when they were in (he uimobt danger Irum ubrnipd ; 
and now hccompleUw his glories at home pi delivering Hritaiii, 
the bulwark of the protestant faitl). from the incoubi^nt rule 
of a ]>opish pretender. By his wisdom he has dclealhd all 
socr^ attempts ; by his valour conquered in the open |Md ; 
his justice awes tlie daring and the violent ; his clemency ^iris 
the weaV^nd iKiliided; his large revenues he employs in secur- 
ing those liberties fur whose preservation his undoubteil title 
is'msst justly fouudeil, and in endowing that church whose 
risc'und fall, like a true and aflectionato friuiiil, docs ever ac- 
enmiiany the English monarchy. A prince of fewer \iituea 
*’Miight make a uatio*) happy ; but every quality! of his exulted 
mind has contriliuted to oqr present peace and safety. 

" Forgive roe. most serene prince, tluit I attempt thus fiiintly 
to touch that great chiftacter so fiiilly coplml in your roval 
^ person ; but there a noble virtue which'adorns the lest forlddb 
' me. in your august presence, to name those heroic qualities 
which in otler placeSiHV the constn^it subjq^t of our praise 
and delight. We congratulate each other on the felicities of 
the present reign • a glorious successor lengthens out the pleas- 
i^ prospect; and we seu our joy perpetuated in a beautiful 
onsiffinK which Alls our palaces, i^e pioiu caro ami example 
of a must excellent iirinccss instils their parent's virtues; and 
virtue recommended in these Ibvely forms must draw the imi- 
tation of all lielow them. Hence may these kingdomaplate a 
second reformation from vice and irrvligion, a glory which 
Providence seenui to liave reserved to your il1ustrin|is house. 

“And such hafpy asLarancM his midesty's university of 
Dublin has oonceivM of those blessings which will attend your 
royal fondly that joylblly they lay hold uf Una first opfMirtii- 
nity to place tlicRiaelvaa mn’or the immediate govorunieut of 


it. Npt content to share with their fellow sabjecla the distant 
iiiflaeiices derived through other hands, they aiipmacli neur 
the throne, submitting themselves with the profouiidiwt vein* 
lation to' your princely authority. And most willing must 
tlieir olMHlieuce M to tliose commands where private interest 
c.iDnot mix or designs be formed against that haiipy settlement 
whose probervation lies neiirest^at all out hearts. 

" Descend Uien, most mighty prince to give us laws. Ire- 
land submits its harp into your royal hands^ Rule, iustruct, 
and nourish the attending muses; make them the envied sub- 
jects of your pcesont care and the liVbly image of a happy p<‘o- 
ple.' Protect and govern tiow the nursery of that faitli, whereof 
we daily beseech Ileuvcu, iu sincerity -of .heart, to establUh 
'our royal higluxess Uie next most glorious defrndi^." 

THE SPEECH OFrTIIE PROVOST OF 
COLLEGE 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS GEORGE PRINCE OP 
WALES. 

* . I. 

Illustrious prince, we're come before yi, 

'Who, more than in our foumlers, glory 
To be by you protecled ; 

Deign to descend and give uh laws, 

For we are converts to your cause, 

From this day welUafTccted.^ 

II. 

The noble view of your high merits 
Has charm'd our thouglits and fix'd our spirits 
With zeal so warm and hearty, 

That we resolved to be^evoted, 

At least until wc be promoted, 

By your just power and party. 

III. 

Urged by a passionate desire • 

Of being raised a little higher, 

From lazy cloister'd life, 

We cannot fiat.ter you nor fawn, 

But fain would ho'^.our’d be with lawn. 

And settled bv a wife.*' 

For tills wc have before resorted, 

Paid levccg punctually, and caurted. 

Our charge at home long quitting ; 
^But now we're come just in the nick, 

U pon a vacant^' bishoprie, 

This bait can't fail of hitting. 

V. 

'Thus, sir, you see hOw much affection, 

Not interest, sways in this’ election, 

But sense of loyal duty ; 

For you surpass all princes far. 

As glow-wgrms do exceed a star, 

In goodness, wit, and beauty. 

VI. 

To you our Irish commons owe 
^I'hat wisdom which their actions show, 

Their principles from ours springs, 
Taught, ere the dcil himself qould dream on't, 
That of their illustrious house a stem on't 
Should rise the best of kings. 

. ;^II. 

The glad presages with our eyes 
Behold a king, chaste, vigilant, and wise, 
a In foreign fields victorious, 

Who in his youth the Turks attacks, 

* Aqd [moAeJ them still to turn their backs ; 

Was ever king so glorious t 

■ The rev. Dr. B<mjamhi Pratt at thi« time, April 17 IS, 
provust of Trinity college. ^ 

*> The statutes uf the university enjoin celibacy. 

• The see of Killaluo wjis then vacaut, and to this bishoprie 
the rev. Dr. fSeorge ('arr, cha| Uflii to the Iiisli huuse uf com- 
mous, vias iiomiiiaUal. 
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VIII. • 
Sfncfl Ormond’8 Uko a traitor goni** 

We scorn to do what some have done, 

For learning much more famous;* 
Fools may pursue their Averse fatci 
And stick to tJie, unfortunate ; 

. We laugh whiles they condemn us. 

IX. 

For, being of th^t gen'r<9hs mind, 

To success We are still inclined, 

• , And quit the sulfcring side ; 

If on our friends cross planets frown, 

We join the cry and hunl^hcm down, 

And sail with c^ind and tide. 

X. 

Hence *twas this choice we long delay’d, 

Till our rash foes the rebels fled, 

Whilst fortune held the scale ; 

But [since] they’re driven like mist before you. 
Our rising sun, we now adore you, 

Because you now prevail. 

xr. 

Descend then from your lofty scat, 

Behold th’ attending Muses wait 

With us to sing your praises ; 
Calliope now strings up her lyre, 

And Clio'* Phoebus does inspire, 

The theme their fancy raises. 

XII. 

If then our nursery you will nourish, 

We and^our Muses too will flourish, 

• Encouraged by your favour ; 

We’ll doctrines teach the times to ssiTe, 

And more flve thousand pounds deserve 

By future good behaviour. 

XIII. ,, 

Now take our harp into vour hand, 

The joj ful strings, at yoA command. 

In doleful sounds no more shall mudin. 
We, with sincerity of heart, 

To all you I tunes ^lall bear a part,.' 

Unless we see the tables turn. 

XIV. 

Tf .so, great sir, you will excuse us, 

For we and our attending Muses 

May live to chaiige^our strain ; 

And turn, with merry^hearts, our tune. 

Upon some happy teiitt of June, 

To “ the king enjoys his own again,” 


RIDDLES BY DR? SWIFT AND 
HIS FRIENDS.* 

Written in or about the year 1724. 

PETHOX THE GREAT. 1723. 

From Venus bom thy beauty shows ; 

But who tliy father no nsan know^ : • • 

Nor can the skilful hcsald trace 
The founder of thy ancient race ; 

All'iding to the sullen silence of Oxford tfton theaccessiem. 

*• 'Uds 15 spoiled Chloo, but evidently should be JClIo. 

* In the Dublin edition we And. ** About cine or ton peurs 
ngo ri. e. aUMi\1724), some ingenious gentlomon. Momls to the 
author, used to outertain themsidves with writing riddles, and 
solid them to him and their other acquaintance; copies of 
uhieh ran alxiut, and someji6f thorn were printed, both here 
and in England. Die author, at his leisure hours, fell into 
file ik-imo amunemcm ; although d he said that he thought them 
of no great merit, entertainment, or use. 


Whether thy temper, ftiU of fire, • 
Discovers V ulcan for thy sire, 

The god who made Scamander boil. 

And round his in^gin singedstho soil 
(Froip >^ence, philosophers agree. 

All equ»' power desebnaa to Uicej ) 
Whether from dreadful Majgs you claim 
The high descent from whence jgiu cam?, 
And, as a proof, show numerous scars 
By flerce encounters made in wars^ 

Those honourable wounds you l^re 
From head to foot, and all before, • 

And still the bloody Held frequent, 
Ftamiliar in each loader’s tent ; 

Or whether, as the learn’d contend. 

You from the neighbouring Gaul dcsoonil ; 
ifr from Parthenope the proud, 

’Where numberless thy votaries crowd ; 
yi hether thy great forefathers came 
^•rom realms that bear Vespuccio’s name. 
For so conjectures would obtrude, 

And from thy painted skin conclude ; 
W'hcther, as Epicurus shows. 

The world irom justling seeds arose. 
Which, mingling w'ith prolific strife 
In chaos, kindled into life : 

So your production was the same, 

And from contending a|o1ns came. 

Thy fliir indu^ent mother crown’d 
Thy head with darkling rubies round ; 
Beneath thy decent steps tlpe road 
Is all with precious jewels strew’d. 

The bird of Pallas* knows hi^ost* * 
Thee to Kttcnd where’er thou goest. 

Bysautiaus boast that on the clod , 
Where once their sultan’s horse hath trod 
Grows neither grass, nor shrub, nor tree • 
The same tny subjects boast of thee. 

The greatest lord, when you appear, 

Will deign your livery to wear, • 

In all the various cSlours seen 
Of red ahd ^llow, blue and green. 

With hal/% word, when you require, 

The man of business must retire. 

The haughty minister of state 
With trembling must thy leisure waif, 

And, while his fate is in thy hands, 

The business of the nation stands. 

Thou darest the greatest prince attack, 
Canst hourly self him on the rack ; 

And, as an instance of thy power, 

•Enclose him in a wooden towe^r, 

Wilii pungent pain^on every side ; 

S6 Bagulus in torments died. 

^ From thee our youth all \ iituc.s learn. 
Dangers with prudence to discern ; • , 

And well thy scholars are endued 
With temperance and with fortitude ; 

With patience, which all ills supports. 

And seer 'ey, the art of courts. • 

The glittering beau conhl hanlly tell, 
Without your aid, read eg spell ; 

But, having long conversed with you, 
Knows how to scrawl a billet-doux. 

With what deffght, metHInIts, I tracl^ 

• Your blood in every noble race ! ^ 

Ig whom thy features, shape, and mien, 
*Are to the life distirjctly seen,! 

The Britons, once a silage kind, 

By you were brighten’d and reflned, 
DescendanU to the barbarous Huns, 

With limbs robust and voi^ that sttins ; 

■ Bubo, the^owl. 
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But jpou have moulded them afresh, 
j^moved the tougli superfluous flesh, 
Tauffht them to modulate their toTigucs, 

And speak w^ihout the h^lp of lunj^. 

Proteus on you bestow’d the boon 
To change your visage li)^e the moon^ 

You sometimes half a face produce. 

Keep t’other haflf for private use. 

How farfied thy conduct in the flght 
With H^mes, son of Pleias bright ! 
Outnumber’d, half encompass’d round 
You strove Sbr every inch of ground ; 

’fhen, by a soldierly retreat, 

Retired to your imperial seat. 

The victor, when your steps he traced, 
Found all the realms before him waste : 
You, o’er the high triumphal arch ' 

Pontifle, made your glorious march * 

The wondrous arch behind you fell, • 
And left a chasm profound as hell : <* 

You, in your capital secured, 

A siege as long as Troy endured. 

ON X PEN. 1724. 

In youth exalted high in air, *- 
Or bathing in tlie waters fair, 

Nature to form me took delight. 

And clad my bodycall in white. 

My person tall, and blender waist, .. 

On either side with fringes graced ; 

Till me that tyrant man espied. 

And dragg’d ine^Irom my mother’s side : 

No ;won<|r;r*n(^v I look so thin ; 

The tyrant stripp’d me to the skin : 

My skin he flay’d, my hair he cropp’d : 

At head and foot my body lopp’d : 

And then, with heart more hard than stone, 
He pick’d my marrow from the hone. 

To vex me more, he took a freak 
To slit my ^ongue and make me speak : 

But, that which wonderf'tl appears, 

1 speak to eyes, and not to ears. , 

He oft employs me in disguise, « 

And makes me tell a thousand lies : 

To me be chiefly gives in trust 
To please his m^ice or his lust. 

From me no secret he can hide ; 

1 see his vanity and pride : 

And my delight is to expose 
His follies to his greatest fops. 

All languages I can command, 

Yet not a word I understand. 

Without myMiid the best divine 
In learning would not know a line : ^ ^ 
.The lawyer must forget his pleading ; 

The scholar could not show his reading. 
Nay ; man my master is my slave ; 
give command to kill or save. 

Can grant ten thousand pounds a>year. 

And make a beggar's bra^t a peer. 

But, white 1 thus my life relate,* 

I only hasten on ihy fate. 

My tongue is block, my']?south is furred, 

1 hardly now can force a word. 

I die jinpitied^apd forgot, 4. 

And on some dunghill left to rot.'* 

ON GOLD. 

ALi>niling tyrant of the earth. 

To vilest slaves I ow^r my birth, 

How is the greatest monarch blcss’d, 

When in gaudy livery dress’d ! 

No haughty nymph has power to run' 

FYom me, or my embraces shun. 


Smbb’d to the heart, condemn’d to flame. 
My constancy is still the same. 

The fdvourite messenger of Jove, 

And Lemnian god, consultiiljj strove 
To make me glorious to the sight 
Of mortals, and the gods* delight. 

Soon would their alters’ flam's expire 
If 1 refused to Idnd them fire. 

By fate exalted hi(^ in place, 

IjO, here 1 stand i^th double face : 
Superior none on earth I find ; ^ • 

But see below me all mankind. 

Yet, as it oft attej^'s the great, 

I almost sink with my own weight. 

At every motron undertook 
The vulgar all consult my look. 

I sonfttimes ffive advice in writing. 

But never ofiny own inditing. 

1 am a courtier in my way ; 

For those who raised mo I betray ; 

And some give out that 1 .mtice 
I'o lust, to luxury, and dice, 

W ho punishments on me inflict, 

Because they find their pockets pick’d. 

By riding post I lose my health, 

And only to get others wealth. 

ON THE POSTERIORS. 

Because T am by nature blind, 

1 wisely choose to walk behind ; 

However, to avoid disgrace, 

I let no creature see my face. 

My words arc few, but spoke with sense, 
And yet my speaking gives offence ; 

Or, if to wi^sper I presume. 

The company will fly the room. 

By all the world^l am oppress’d ; 

And my oppression gives them rest. 

^ Through me, though sore against my will, 
Instructors every art iiUtil. 

By thousands I am sold and bought, 

Who neithdr get nor lose a groat ; 

For none, alas ! by me can gain. 

But those who give me greatest pain. 

Shall man presume to be mj m^ter, 

Who’s but my caterer and tac^l 
Yet, though I always have my will, 

I’m but a mere depended still : 

An humble hanger-on at best ; 

Of whom all people make a jest. 

In me detractors seek to find 
Two viccj of a different kind ; 

I'm too profuse, some censurers ciy'. 

And all I get, I let it fly ; 

While others give me many a curse. 

Because too close I hold my purse. 

But this 1 know, in either case 
They dare not charge me to my face. 

’Tie true, indeed, sometimes I save. 
Sometimes run out of all I have ; 

Buti^when the yea:^i8 at an end. 

Computing what I get and spend, 

My goings-out, and chmings-in, 

1 cannot find 1 losf or win ; 

Amf therefore all that know me say 
I justly keep the middle way. 

I’m always by my betters led ; 

1 last get up, and first a-bed ; 

Though, if I rise before-my time, 

The Icani'd in sciences sublime 
Consult the stars, and thence foretell 
Good luck to those^with whom I dwell. 
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ON A HORN. 

The joy of man, the pride of brutea* • 
Domestic subject for disputes, 

Of plenty thou the emblem fair, 

Adorn'd by nymphs with all their care I ^ 

1 saw thee raised to high renown, 

Supporting hi'f the BoltisU crown ; 

And oftea have I seen thee grace 
The chaste Diana's infant face ; 

And whensoe'er you f^lease to shine, 

Less usefu'i is^her light than thine ; 

Thy^iumerous fingers know their way. 

And oft in Celia's tresses play. 

To place thee in an^l^er view, 

I'll show the world strange tl^igs and true ; 

What lords and dames of Aigffiegrec ^ ^ 

May justly claim their birth from thee ! 

The soul of man with spleen you vua ; 

Of spleen you cure the female sex. 

Then for a gift the courtier sends 
With pleasure to his special friends : 

He gives, and with a generous pride, 

Contrives all means the gift to hide : 

Nor oft can the receiver know 
Whether he has the gift or no. 

On airy wings you take yoqr flight, 

And fly unseen both day ai^id night ; 

CoJiceal your form with various tricks ; 

And few know how or where you fix : 

Yet some, who ne'er bestow'd thee, boast 
That they to others give thee most. 

Meantime, the wise a question start, 

If thou a leal being art, 

Or,lAit a creature of the brain. 

That gives imaginary pain : 

But the sly giver better knows tnee ; 

Who feels true joys when he bestows thee. * 

ON A CORKSCREW. 

• 

Though I, alas! ^ prisoner be, s 

My trade is prisbl^ers to sot free.. 

No slave hisvlord’s commands ojbeys 
With such insinuating ways. 

My genius piercing, sharp, and bright. 

Wherein the men of wit delight. 

The clecggr Veep me for their case. 

And turtt'^ftHd wind me as they please. 

A new and wnndrous^art I show 
Of raising spiriflp^ from below ; 

In scarlet some, and some in white ; 

They rise, walk round, yet never fright. 

In at each mouth the spirits pass. 

Distinctly seen as through a glSss ; 

O'er head and body%ake a rout, 

And drive at last all secrets out ; 

And still, tlie more I show ray art, 

The more they open every heart. 

A greater chemist none than T, 

Who, from materials hard and dry. 

Have taught men to extract with skill 
More precious juice than from a still. 

Although I'm often out of case, # ^ 

I'm not ashamed to show my face. 

Though at the tables of the great 
I near the sideboardtfake my seat, ,, 

Yet the plain 'squire, when € inner's done, 

Is never pleased till I make one ; , 

He kindly bids me near him stand, • 

And often takes me by the hand. 

1 twice a day a-hunting go ; 

Nor ever fail to seize my foe ^ 

And when I have him by the poll, 
i drag him upwards from his hole ; 


Though some arc of sb stubborn kin 
Tm forced to leave a limb behind. • 

I hourly wait some fatal end ; 

For I can break, but scorn to bend. 

THK aut,F*UF AliL.IIOMAN POSSESSIONS. 
1724 . . 

Comb hither, and behold the fruils, 

Vain man! of all thy vain pursuits. 

Take wise advice, and look behin\f; 

Bring all past actions to thy miC^d. 

Here you may see, as in a glass, 

How soon all human pleasures pass. 

How will it mortify thy pride 
To turn the true impartial side ! 

Htwv will your eyes contain their teal's 
When all the sad reverse appears! 

This cave within its womb couttnes 
'^lie la.sl result of all designs : 

Here lie deposited the spoils 
Of busy mortals' endless toils : 

Here, with an easy search, we find 
The foul coiriiptioiis of mankind. 

The wretched purchase here behold 
Of traitors, who their country sold. 

This gulf insatit'te imbibes 
The lawyer’s fees, the stotesman's bribe.s. 

Here, In their proper lliapc and mien, 

Fraud, perjuryf and guilt, are seen. 

Necessity, the tyrant's laii»% 

All human race must hithCT draw ; 

AIL prompted by the same desire,^ , 

The vigorous youth and aged sire. 

Behold the coward and the brave, 

'fhe haughty prince, the humble slave, • 
Physician, lawyer, and divine, 

All make oblations at this shrine. 

Some enter boldly, some by stealth, 

And leave behind their fruitless wealth. 

For, while the bashful sylvan maid, 

As, haT ashamed and half afraid, 

Approuchiog finds it hard to part 
With that which dwelt so near her heart, 

The courtly dame, unmoved by fear, 

Profusely pours her offering here. 

A treasure here of learning lurks, 

Huge heaps of never-dying works. 

Labours of many an ancient sago, 

And millions i/ the present age. 

In at this gulf all offerings puss 
, And lie an undistiiiguish'd mass, 
l^ucalioii, restore inankinff. 

Was bid to tiirow the stones behind ; 

^So tnose who here the gifts convey 
Are forced to look another way ; ^ 

For few, a chosen few, must know 
The mysteries that lie below. 

Sad charnel-house! a dismal dome. 

For which all mortals leave thdr home ; 

The young, the beautifuL and Ibrave, 

Herg buried in oii^ common grave ! 

Where each supply of deall renews 
Unwholesome damps, offensive dews : 

And lo ! the wviting on t]}e^walls « 

Points olit where each new victim falls ; 

The food of worms and beasts oVsceiie, 

» *W'ho round the va^lt luxuriant reign. 

^ee where those mangled corpses lie, 

• Condemn'd by femaft hands to din; 

A comely dame, once clad in white, 

Lies there consign’d to endless night i 
By cruel hands her blood*was spilt, 

And yet her wealth was all her guilt. 
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And here six vii^ins in a tomb, 
AIl^beuiiteouH oir^iriiig of one wumbt 
Oft in the train ol Venus seen, 

As fair and lovely as their queen ; 

In royal garipenta each >yas dress’d, 

Each with a gold and purple vest^ 

1 saw them of their garpients stripp’d, 
Their throats were cut, their bellies ripp’d; 
Twice were tlAjy buried, twice were burn, 
Twi^'C frdin their sepulchres were torn ; 

13 ut no^v disinember’d here are cast, 

And find a resting-place at last. 

Here ofc the curious traveller finds 
^rhe combat of opposing winds ; 

And seeks to learn the secret cause, 

Which alien seems fn)m nature’s laws ; 
Why at this rave’s tremendous mouth 
He feels at once both north and south ; ' 
Whether the winds, «iii caverns pent, 
Through clefts oppugnant force a vent ; 

Or whetlicr, opening all his stores, 

Fierce yEolus in tempest roars. 

Yc*t, from tins mingled mass of things, 

III lime a new creation springs. 

These crude materials once shall rise 
I'o till the earth, and dir, and &kies ; 

In A'arious forms ajipear again, 

Of vegelahles, brutes, and nifn. 

•So Jo\c prupounoed among the gods, 
Olympus trembling 'hs he nods. 

LOUISA* Tt^) STllEPHON. I72L 

All ! ^trepiaoii, how cuii you despise 
Her who without thy* pity dies! 

'J'o Strephon 1 have still been true, 

Aiid^of as noble blood as jou ; 

Fair issue of the gonial bed, 

A virgin in thy bosom bred ; 

Embraced thee closer than a wife : 

When thee 1 leave, 1 leave my life. 

Why should my shepherd ^ake amiss 
'I'hat oft I wake thee with a kissi 
Yet you of every kiss complain; , 

Ah ! is not love a pleasing )iain 1 
A pain which every happy night 
You cure with ease and with delight ; 

'NVith pleasure as the poet sings, 

Too great for mortals less than kings. 

I'liloe, when on thy breast 1 lie, 

Observes me with revengeful ^ye ; 

If Chloc o’er thy heart prevails, 

She’ll tear me with her desperate nails ; 

And with reieMless hands destroy 

The tender pledges of our«joy. ^ 

>ior have 1 bred a spurious race ; 

They all were born from thy embrace, 
('oushler, Strephon, what you do ; 

should I die for love of you, 

I'.'ll haunt thy dreams, a bloodless ghobt ; 

And all my klu (a numerous host. 

Who down direct our lineage bring * 

From victors o’er tlfn Memphian king ; 
Uonown’d in sieges and ckpipaigns, * 

Who never fled the bloody plains ; 

Who ii\ tempestuous seas can sport. 

And scorn the pleasures of a court 
From whov great Sylla found his doom, 
lyiio scourged to death that scourge of Koxn\ i 
Shall on thee take a ven^once dire ; 

Thou like Alcidcs shalt'expire. 

When his envenom’d shirt he wore, 

And skin ai^Hesh in pieces tore. 

* 'iliis nddlsai solved by an aun^wfrtm 


Nor less that shirt, my rival’s gift, 

Cut from the piece that ma<1e her shift, 

Shall in thy dearest blood be dyed, 

And make thee tear thy tainted hide. 

A MAYPOLE. 1725. 
Deprived of root and branch and rind, 

Yet flowers 1 bear o«f every hind ; 

And such is my prolific power, • 

They bloom in less than half an hour ; 

Yet standers-by may plainly see 
They get no nourishment from the. 

My head with giddiness goes round. * 

And yet 1 firmly stand my ground ; 

All over naked 1 apsSseen, 

And painte^ike an Indian queen. 

No couple-Rg^r in the land 

E’er join’d such numbers hand in hand. 

I join’# them /airly with a ring ; 

Nor can our parson blame the tiling. 

And though no marriage words are spoke. 
They part not till the ring is broke : 

Yet hypocrite fanatics cry, • 

I’m but an idol raised on high ; 

And once a weaver in our town, 

A damn’d Cromwellian, knock’d me down. 
1 lay a prisoner twenty j ears. 

And then the jovial cavaliers 

'To thtiir old post restored all three — 

1 mean the ciiurch, the king, and me. 

ON THE MOON. 

I WITH borrow’d silver shine ; 

What you see is none of mine. 

First 1 show you but a quarter, 

Like the bow that guards the Titrtar 
Then the naif, and then the whole, 

Ever dancing round the pole. 

And what will raise your admiration, 

1 am not one ofiOud’s creation, 

But sprung, (and 1 this truth maintain,) 
Like Pallas, from my father’s brain. 

•'And after all, I chiefly^Sewc 
My beauty to the shades below. 

Most wiind ;ou8 forms you see me wear, 

A man, a woman, lion, bear, 

A fish, a fowl, a cloud, a field, 

All figures heaven or earth can yield ; 

Idke Daphne sometimes in a tree ; 

Yet am not one of all ^you see. 

OlTArTTllCCLE. 

I*M up and down and round about, 

Yet all the world can’t find me out; 

Though lu^ndreds have employ’d their leisure, 
They never yet could^nd my measure. 

I ’pi found almost in every garden, 

N ay, in the compass of a farthing. 

There’s neither chariot, coach, nor mill. 

Can ^ove an inch except 1 will. 

ON INK. 

1 AM Jet black, as you may see, 

The son of pitch and gloomy night : 
Y'rt'kll that know ..le will amree 
I’m dead except 1 Uve in light. 
Sometimes in pane^ric high, 

Like lo^ Pindar, I can soar ; 

And raise a viigin to the sky, 

Or sink her to a pocky whore. 

My blood this day is very sweet, 

To-morrow of a bitter juioe ; 

Like milkt ’tis cried about the street, 

And so applied to different use. 
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Most wouclroiis is ray magic powers 
for with one colour 1 can paint ; 
ril make the devil a saint this hour, * 
N ext make a devil of a saint. 

Through distant regions 1 can dy, 

Provide me but with paper wings ; 

And fairly show a rcAson why 

There should be ctuilrrels among kings ; 

And, after all, you* 11 think it odd, 

When learned doctors will dispute. 

That I shc 'ild point the word of God, 

And show where they can best confute. 

liCt lawyers bawl and strain their throats ; 

'Tis 1 that must thiii^anda convey. 

And strip their clients to their, coats ; 

Nay, give their very souls away. 

ON THE FIVE SENSES. 

Am. of us in one you'll find. 

Brethren of a woinlrous kind ; 

Yet among us all no brother 
Knows one tittle of the other ; 

We in frequent councils are, 

And our marks of things declare, 

W here, to us unknown, a clerk 
Sits, and takes them in the dark. 

I I e’s the register of all 

III our ken, both groat and smuil ; 

By us forms his laws and rules. 

He's our master, we his tools; 

Yet wo c"!! with greatest ease 
Turn and wind him where wc please. 

Due of us alone can sleep. 

Yet no watch the rest will keeji, 

But the moment that he closes, 

Every brother else reposes. 

If wine's bought or victual i dress’d. 
One enjoys them for che^ rest. 

Pierce us all with wounding *'teel, 
One for all of us wHl feel. 

Though ten th^saiid cannons roar, - 
Add to them ten thousand more, • 

Y et but one t>f us is found 
Wlio regards the dreadful sound. 

Do what is not fit to tell, 

There’s but one of us can smell. 


ONTINELLA [a fountain] TO FLORINDA. 
Wiu:n on my bosym thy bright eyes, * 

Floriuda, dart th.dr heavenly beams, 

I feel not the least love surprise, 

Yet endllss tears How down in streams ; 
There’s nought so beautiful in th<^ 

But you may Hud the sgme in me. 

The lilies of thy skin compare ; 

111 me you see them full as white ; 

The roses of your cheeks, I dare 
Affinn, can’t glow to more delight. 

Then, since 1 show as fine a face, 

Can you refuse a soil embrace t 

Ah I lovely nymph, thou’rt in thy prime ! 

And so am I, while tjiou art here ; ^ 

But soon will come the fatal timo* * 

When ail we see sRall disappear. 

'Tis mine to make a Ju|^ reflection, 

And yours to follow my directiqn. 

Then catch admirers while you may ; 

Treat hot your lovers with disdain : 

For time with beauty flies away, 

And there H no return again. 

To you the sad account 1 bring, * 

Life’s autumn has no second spring. 


AN ECHO. 

N EVER sleeping, still awake, 

Pleasillg most when most 1 speak ; * 

The delight of old and young, 

Though 1 speak without a ton^e. 

Nought but one fuiiig can coflround me» 
Mai)> vaiees joining round me ; 

Then 1 fret» and ntve, and gabble, 

Like the labourers of Babe^ 

Now 1 am a dog, or cow, 

1 can bark, or 1 can low ; 

1 can bleat, or I cau sing, 

Ijikc the warblers of the springe,. 

‘ Let the lovesick bard complain, 

And I iiiouru the cruel pain ; 

Lot the happy swain rejoice. 

And 1 join my helping voice : 

Beth are welcome, grief or joy; 

1 with either sport and toy. 

Though a lady, 1 am stout, 

Drums ami trumpets bring me out : 

'J'hen 1 clash, and roar, and rattle, 

Join in all the din of battle. 

Jove, with all his loudest thunder, 

AVhen I'm 'ex’d, can’t keep mo under; 

Yet so tendvT is iny ear, 

That the lowest voice I fear: 

Much 1 dread the courtier’s fate, 

When his merit’s out of date ; 

For 1 hate a silent hroatn. 

And a whisper^s my death. 

ON A SHADOW lST^A GLASS. 

By something form’d, 1 nothing am, 

Yet everything that you cansuam#; • 

In no place have I ever been, 

Yvt everywhere I may be seen ; 

In all things false, yet always true, 

I’m still the same — but never new. 

Lifeless, life’s perfect form 1 wear. 

Can show a nose, eye, tongue, or car. 

Yet neither smell, sec, taste, orahear. 

All sliupes and features 1 can boast, 

No flesh, no bones, no bloqd — no ghost i 
All coloured without paint, put on. 

And change like the chameleon. 

Swiftly I come, and enter there, 

Whore not a eliink lets in the air ; 

Like thought, I'm in a moment gone. 

Nor can 1 ever be alone : 

All things on earth I imitate 
Faster than nafurc can create ; 

Sometimos imperial robes I wear, 

• Anon in beggar's rags appear^ 

A^iant now, and straight an clf, 

I’nitfvery one, but ne’er myself; 

Ne’er sad I mourn, ne’er glad rejuice, 

I move my lips, but want a voice p 

I ne’er was born, nor ne’er can die, 

Then, pr’ythee, tell me wiiat am 1 1 

Most things by me do rise an^fall, 

And, as"I please, thoy’r^great and small ; 
Invading foes, without reristance, 

With case I mak'^ to kceif their distance : 

Again, as I'm disposed, the foe 

Will con^e, thoflgh not a they go» 

Both mountains, woods, and hiUs» and rockst 
And gamesome goats* and fleecy fiocks* 

• Knd lowing herds, ^nd piping swains* 

Come dancing to me o’er the plains. 

ft The greatest whale tllat swims the sea 
Does instantly my power obey. 

In vain from me the sailor flies. 

The quickest ship I can sflrprise, 
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And turn it as I have a mind, 

Aiidf move it against tide and windf 
Nay, bring me here the tallest man, 
ril squecxe him to a little span ; 

Or bring h tender child, C.iid pliant, 

You’ll see me stretch him to a gis^it ; 

Nor shall they in the least complain, 

Because my m^ic gives no pain. 

c — 

ON TIME. 

Ever eating, never cloying, 

All-devd^ring, all-destroying, 

Never finding full repast, 

" Till I eat the world at last. 

OK THE GALLOWS. 

There is a gate,wc know full well, 

That stands 'twixt heaven and earth and hell. 
Where many for a passage venture, 

Yet very few are fond to enter : 

Although ’tis open night and day, 

They for that reason shun this way ; 

Both dukt‘s and lords abhor its wood. 

They can't come near it for their^ blood. 

What other way they take to go. 

Another time I'll let you know. 

Yet commoners with greatest etlse 
Can find an entranefl \vhen they please. 

The poorest hither march in state * 
f Or they can never pass the 
lake Homan gency-als triumphant, 

And then they take a turn and jump oii’t. 

If graVest parsoi^s hece advance, 

They cannot pass before they dance ; 

There’s not a soul that does resort here 
But strips himself to pay the porter. 

ON The vowels. 

We arc little airy creatures. 

All of different voice yind features ; 

One of us in glass is set, 

One of us you'll find in jet ; 

T'other you may see in tin, 

Ami the fourth a box within; 

If the fitlh you should pursue. 

It can never fly from you. 

ON SNOW. 

From heaven I fall, though from earth I begin ; 

No lady alive can show such a ^iu. 

I'm bright as an angel, and light as a feather. 

But heavy and durk when you 8qu<!^ze me together. 
Though candour and truth in my aspect 1 bear, 
Yet^inany poor creatures T lielp to ensnare. 

Tliough so much of heaven appears in my make. 
The mvileat impressions I easily take. 

'hfrj jiyarent and I produce one another, 

Tbe motlierthe daughter, the daughter the mother. 

ON A CANNON. ‘ 

Begotten, and born, and .dying with npise, 

The terror of wonien, and pleasure of boys. 

Like the fiction of poets concerning the wind, 
I'm chitofly unrqlyt'vhea strofiigest confined. 

For silver and gold I don’t trouble my head, 

But all Iglilight in is pieces of lead ; 

Except when 1 thule with a ship or a 
Why then 1 make pieces of iron go down. 

One property more I Wbuld have you remark, 
No lady was ever more fond of a spark ; 

The mome^l^ I get one my soul’s all a^fire, 

And I roar out joy» imd In transport expire. 


ON A PAIR OF DICE. 

We are little brethren twain. 

Arbiters of loss and gain. . 

Many to our counters niif, 

Some are made and some undone : 

But men find it to their cost. 

Few are made, b^t numbfvrs lost. 

Though we jday them tricks for ever. 

Yet they always hope our favour. 

ON A CANDLE. 

To lady piiteret. 

Of all inhabitants on earth, 

To man alone I ow'^^my birth, 

And yet the cow, the sheep, the bee. 

Are all my parents more than he ; 

I, a virtue strange and rare. 

Make the fairest look more fair ; 

And myself, which yet is rarer. 

Growing old, grow still the fairer. 

Like sots, alone I’m dull enough, 

When dosed with smoke and smear’d with snuff 
But, in the midst of mirth and wine, 

I with double lustre shine. 

Emblem of the fair am I, 

Polish’d neck and radiant eye ; 

In nfy eye my greatest grace, 

Emblem of the Cyclops* race ; 

Metals I like them subdue. 

Slave like tliem to V ulcan too ; 

Emblem of a monarch old, 

Wise, and glorious to behold ; 

Wasted he appears, and pale, 

Watching for the public weal: 

Emblem of the bashful dame, 

That in secret feeds her flame. 

Often aiding to impart 
All the secrets of her lieart ; 

Various is my iMlk and hue, 

Big Uke*Bess, and small like Sue : 

^Now brown and burnish’d like a nut. 

At other times a very slut ; 

Often fair, and soft, and tender. 

Taper, ^all,*kiid smooth, and slender : 

Like Flora, deck'd with fairest flowers, 

Ijikc Phesbus, guardian of the hours : 

But whatever be my dress, 

Greater be my size or less. 

Swelling be my sljupe or small, 

Like thyself I shine injfil. 

Clouded if my face is seen, 

My complexion wan and green* 

Languid like a love-sick maid, 

Steel affords me present aid. 

Soon or late, my d£te is done, 

As my thread of life is spuii , 

Yet to cut the fatal thread 
’ Oft revives ray drooping head ; 

Ye., I perish in my prime, 

Seldom by the death of time ; 

Die like lovers as they gaze, 

Die for those I live to please ; 

P^PO unpitied to my urn, 

Nor warm the fair for whom I bum ; 
Unpitied, unlament^ too, 

Die^like all that Iq^k on you. 

TO LADY CARTEREf. 

* By Dr. Delany. 

I REACH all things near me, and far off to boot, 
Without stretching a finger or storing a foot ; 

I take them ail in too, to add to your wonder, 
Though many and various, and large and asunder. 
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Without jostling or crowcUng tlioy pass side by side 
Through a wonderful wicket not h^f an iucha^vide ; 
Then 1 lodge them at ease in a very large store, 

Of no bread th or length, i^ith a thousand things more. 
All this I can do without witchcraft or charm, 
Though sometimes, they sgy, I bewitch and do harm ; 
Though cold, I infame ; and though quiet, invade ; 
And nothing ,';an shield from ur* spell hut a shade. 
A thief that has robbM you, or done you disgrace, 

In magical mirror I’ll show you his face : • 

Nay, if you’ll bslitve what the pods have said. 
They’ll tell you I kill, and can call back the dead. 
Like conjurers safe in my circle I dwell ; 

I love to look black too, it^cightcus tny spell ; 
Though my magic is mighty in every hue. 

Who see all my power must see'-'t in You. 

ANSWERED BY Dll. SWI’^'T. 

AVith half an eye your riddle I spy, 

I observe your wicket hemm’d in by a thicket, 

And whatever passes is strain’d through glasses. 

Vou say it is quiet . 1 flatly deny it. 

It wanders about, without stirring out !; 

No passion so weak but gives it a tweak ; 

Love, joy, and devotion, set it always in motion. 
And as for the tragic effects of its magic. 

When you say it can kill, or revive at its will. 

The dead are all sound, and they live above ground : 
After all you have writ, it cannot be wit ; 

AVIjich plainly does follow, since it Hies from Apollo. 
Its cowardice such, it cries at a touch ; 

’Tis a ])erfect milksop, grows drunk witli a drop. 
Another great fault, it cannot bear salt; 

And a h*ur can disarm it of every charm. 

TO LADY CARTERET. 

. By Dr. Swift. 

From India’s burning clirn^r I’m brought, 

AVitli cooling gales like zephyrs fn uglit. 

Nor Iris, .when she points the sky, 

Cian show more diftcrent hues than I ; < 

Nor can she change her form so fast; 

I’m now a sail,*and now a niasf^ 

I here am red, and there am green, 

A beggar there, and here a queen. 

I sometimes live in house of iiair. 

And oft in hand of lady fair. 

1 please the young, ’ grace the old. 

And am at once both hob pud cold. 

Say what I am ther, if you can. 

And find the rhyme, and you're thj man. 

ANSWERED BY DR. SHEltfDAN. 

Your house of hair, anil lady’s hand, 

At first did put me to a stand. 

1 have it now — *tis plain enough— 

Your hairy business is a muff. 

Your engine fraught with cooling gales,- 
At once so like your masts and sails ; 

And for the rhyme to you’re the man, 

What fits it better than a fan I 


A RIDDLE. 

Pk wealthy a%d poor. 

Pm empty and ftill,» 
Pm humble and proud» 
I’m witty and dulL 
I'm foul and yet fair ; 

I’m old, and yet young ; 
I lie with MoU Kerr, • 
And toast Mrs* Long. 


ANSAVER, BY MR. F R. 

In rigging He’s rich, though hi pocket he*s*poor ; 

He cringes to courtiers, and cocks to the cits ; 
Like twenty he dresses, but looks like threescore ; 

He’s a wit to the fdols and a fcHl to the wits. 

Of wisdom hi's empty, but full of conceit ; [scab ; 

He paiuts and perfdmes while he rots with the 
*Tis a beau you may swear by liis sense and bis gait ; 
He boasts of a beauty and lies wiA a drab. 

A LETTER TO DR. HELSHAM. 

Sir, c 

Pray discruciate what follow's. • 

The dullest beast, and gentleman’s liquor, 

AVhen young is often due to the vicar. 

The di.iMeBt of beasts, and swine’s delight, 

Make up a bird very swift of fiigbt. 

The dullest beast, when high in stature, 

And another of royal nature, 

Fjr breeding is a useful creature. 

The dullest beast, aud a parly distress’d, 

AVhen too long, is bad at best. 

The dullest beast, and the saddle it wears. 

Is good for partridge, not for hares. 

The dullest beast, and kind voice of a cat, 

AVill make a horsef go, though he be not fht. 

The dullest of beasts and o{lhrds in the air, 

Is that by which al^Irishmeii swear. 

The dullest bciist, and famed college for Teagues, 

Is a person very unfit for intrigues. 

The dullest beast, aud a cobbler’s tooln 
AVith a boy that is only fit tbr scnoul, 

In summer is very pleasant and cool. 

The dullest beast, and that which you kiss, * 

May break a limb of master or miss. 

Of serpent kind, and what at distance kills, 

Poor mistress Dingley oft hath felt its bills. 

The dullest beast, and eggs unsouiidt 
AVitliout it I rather wohld walk on the ground. 

The dullest beast, aud what covers a hiiuse, 

AVithout it a writer is not worth a louse. 

The dullest beast, and scandalous vermin, 

Of roast or boil’d, to the hungry is charming. 

The dullest beast, and what’s cover’d with crust 
There’s nobody but a fool that would trust. 

The dullest beast, and ineudiiig highways. 

Is to a horse an eviU disease. 

The dullest beast, and a hole in the ground, 

AVill dress a dinner wortli fi\e poppd. 

The diciest beast*, and jvhat doctors pretend, 

The coolff-maid often has by the end. 

The dullest beast, and fish for lent, 

May give you a blow you’ll for ever recent.* 

The dullest beast, and a shameful jeer, 

AVithout it a lady should never nppea/. 

Wednesday Niyht, ^ 
I writ all these before I went to bed. Pray esc- 
plaiu the^ for me, hcc^se I cannot do it. 

iji * 

LTUR 

A LONO-EAR *9 beas^ and a fi^l4iouse foP cattle, 
•Among the coals doth often rattle. ^ 

A joiiig-car’d beast, a bird that prates, 

The bridegrooms’ first* [fifts to their mates, 

Is ^ all pious Christians thought 
In clergymen the greatest fault. 

A long-ear’d beast, and woman of Eudor, 

If your wife be a scold, that mend her. 



(A PASTORAL DIALOGUE. 


With a long^ear’d beast, and medicine's use, 

Cooks inakc; their fowl look tight and spruce. 

A long-ear'd beast, .and holy fable, 

Strengthens the shoes of half the rabble. 

A long-ear'd beaff, and Rhenish wine, ' 

Lies in the lap of ladies fine. ^ ^ 

A long-ear’d beast, and Flanders college, 

Is Dr. T ^1, to n^y knowledge. 

A loiig-caFd It^ast, and building knight, 

Censorious people do in spite. 

A long-ear*S beast, and bird of night. 

We sinners ar<^too apt to slight. 

A lohg-ear’d beast, and shameful vermin, 

A judge will eat, though clad in ermine. 

A long-ear'd beast, and Irish cart, 

Can leave a mark and give a srnait. , 

A long.car'd beast, In mud to lie 
No bird in air so swift con ily. 

A long-eaFd beast, and a sputt’ring old Whig, 

1 wish he were in it, and dancing a jig. 

A long-ear'd boast, and liquor to write, 

Is a damnable smell both morning and night. 

A long-ear’d beast, and the child of a sheep, 

At Whist they will make a desperate sweep. 

A beast long*ear*d, and till midnight you stay. 

Will cover a house much better t'haii clay. 

A long-earM beast, an‘d /he drink you \uve beat, 

You call him a sloven in earnest for jest. 

A long-ear'd beast, and the sixteenth letter, 

IM not look at ail UHiless 1 look’d better. 

A long-ear*(\.bcasf. give me, and eggs unsound. 

Or else I will not ride one inch of ground. 

' A long-earM beast, nnother name for jeer. 

To ladies’ skins there nothing comes so near, 

A loiig-carM beast, and kind noise of a cat. 

Is useful in journeys, take notice of that. 

A long-ear’d beast, and what seasons your beef, 

On such an occasion the law gives relief. 

A long-carM beast, a thing that force ipust drive in, 
Bears up his house, that’s of his otyii contriving. 

POEMS 

COMPOSED AT MARKET HILL. 

A PASTORAL DIALOGUE, 1728. 

QERMOT, SIIKEIAU. c 

A NYMPn and swain, Shcelah and Dormbt Ikght, 
Who wont to weed the court of Gosford kbight,* 
While each with stubbed knife removed the roots 
That raised' Detween the stones their daily shoots, 

At' ta their work they sate in couiilervlew, 

^Vpth mutual beauty sinit, their passion grew. 

Sing, heavenly Muse, in sweetly-flowing strain, 

The soft endeariuents of the nymph attd swuiiu 

UERMOJ. r 

My love to Sheela^i is morC firmly fix'd [twixt; 
‘‘ Than strongest weeds that grow those stones be- 
My spud <ehese ncttldJ from the’^tonestcan part ; 

No knife so keen to weed thee from my heart. 

ii 

BHBELAll. c 

My love for gentle Dermot faster grows ‘ ^ 
Thau yon tall dock that Kses to thy nose. i 

Cut down the dock, ’twill spront again ; but, O ! 
I>ove rooted oj^, again will never grow. 

• $ti*Arthnr Achmon. 


Nopmore that brier thy tender leg shall rake 
(I spare the thistles for sirArthii^r’s'^ sake) : 

Sharp are the stones ; take thou, tliis rushy mat ; 
The hardest bum will bruise with sitting squat. 

SHEBLAH. 

Thy breeches, tom behind, stknd gaping wide ; 
This petticoat shalPsave thy dear backside : 

Nor need 1 blush ; although you feel it wet, 
Dermot, 1 vow, ’tis notiihig else ^ut sweat. 

DBRMOT. , 

At an old stubborn root I chanced to tug, 

Wlien the dean threw n^. this tobacco-plug ; 

A longer ha'p'orth •> never did I see ; 

This, dearest SheeKh, thou shalt share with me. 

SHEBLAH. 

In at thc*^ pantry, door this mom I slipp'd, 

And from the shelf a charming crust 1 whipp'd ; 
Dennis*^ was out, and I got hither safe ; 

And thou, my dear, shalt have the bigger half. 

DERMOT. 

When you saw Tady at long bullets play, 

You sate and loused him all a sunshine day ; 

How could you, Sheelah, listen to his tales. 

Or crack such lice us his between your nails 1 

SIlEELAll. 

When you with Oonah stood behind a ditch, 

I peep'd, and saw you kiss the dirty bitch ; 

Dermot, liow could you touch thes'^ nasty sluts ? 

1 almost wish’d this spud were in your guts. 

DERMOT. 

If Oonah once I kiss’d, forbear to chide ; 

Her aunt’s my gossip by my father’s side : 

Rut, if I ever touch her lips again, 

May 1 be doom'd for life to weed in raiti ! 
o 

SHEELAH. 

Dermot, I swear, though Tady’s looks could hold 
Te4l thousand lice, and every louse was gold. 

Him on my lap you never more shall see ; 

Or may 1 Use *:iy weeding-kni^e— and thee ! 

' DERMOT. 

O could I earn for thee, my lovely lass, 

A pair of brogues** to bear thee dry to mass ! 

But sec, where Norah with the sowina® comes — 
Then let us rise, and jest our weary bums. 


THE GRAND QUESTION DEBATED : 

WHETHER HAMILTON'S BAWN SHOULD BE TURNED INTO 
A bJPkUACK or MALT-HOUSE. 1729. 

Tiivs spoke to my lady the knight^ full of care, 

“ Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. 

This Hamilton's bawn,ff while it sticks in my hand, 
1 lose lay the house what I get by the land ; 

But how to dispose of it to the best bidder. 

For a barrack or malt-house wo now must consider. 

First, let me suppose I make it a malt-house, 
Here 1 Ijave computed the profit will fall t’ us : 
There s nine hundred pounds for labour a^ £[rain, 

I increase it to twelve, b6 three hundred remain ; 

A handsome addition ^r wine snd>good cheer, 
Three dishes a 'day, and three hogsheads a-year ; 
With a dosen large vessels my vanlt shall be stored , 
'No lUtle scrub joint shall come on my board ; 

* Who was a great lover of Sootland. 

^ Halfpenny-worth. ® Sir Arthur's butler. 

A Shoes with flat low heels. * A sort of flumniery. 

* Sir Arthur’ Achesoai at whose sieat thu was wiitten. 
s A large old hotvae, two miles from sir Arthur's seat. 
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THE GRAND QUESTION DEB^^TED. 


Atul you and the dean no more shall cdStibine 
To ntiiit me at iii^'ht to one bottle of Tvinc ; 

Nor Hhall I, for his humour, permit you to pufloin 
A stone and a quarter of beef from my sirloin, 
if 1 make it a barrack the crown is my tenant; 
jVIy dear, I have ponder’d again and again on’t: 

In pound:ige and drawbacks 1 lose half my rent; 
AVIiatever they givs'me, 1 must be content, 

Or join with the court in every debate ; 

And rather than that, 1 would Ipse my estate.** 

Thus ended the knight ;%hus began his meek A^fe : 
** It must and it s^nll be a barrack, my life. 

1*111 growli a mere niopus i no company cornea 
But a rabble of tenants and rusty dull rums.^ 

With parsons wliut lady caa. keep horeelf clean t 
I’m all o\er daub'd when I sit by the dean. 

But if you w'il! give us a barrack^, my dear, 

The captain I’m sure will ahYa}8 come here ; 

I tlien shall not value his dcanshijp a strkic, 

For the captain, 1 warrant, will keep him in awe ; 
Or, shoudl he pretend to be brisk and alert, 

Will tell him that chaplains should not bo so pert; 
Tli.it men of bis coal should he minding their prayers, 
And not among ladies to give theinseKes airs.” 

'riniH argued my lady, but argued in vain ; 

The knight his opinion resolved to maintain. 

But Hannah,** who listen’d to all that was pass’d. 
And could not endure so ^Mllgar a taste. 

As soon i.s her iadvsbip call’d to be dress’d, 

Cried, “ Madam, wii} surely my master’s possess'd. 
Sir Arthur the maltster! how line it will sound! 

I’d rsther the bawii were sunk under ground. 

But, madam, 1 giess'd there would never come good, 
When 1 saw him so often with Darb) and Wood.** 
And no\v7ny dri'ani’s out; for 1 was a-dream’d 
That 1 saw a huge rat— 0 dear, how 1 scream’d ! 
And after, melhought, I had lost my n(*w shoes ; 
And Molly, she said, f should hoar some ill news.* 

“ Dear madam, had jou but the spirit to teaze, 
You might have a barrack wdioncvor you please ; 
And, niudniii, 1 always believed y>u so stout, 

That for twenty doiiials you would not gi\e out. 

If I liad a husband like him, 1 purtvst^ . 

Till he gave me niy ^vill, I would give him no rest; 
And, rather than come in the same j/air of sheets 
With such a eross man, I would lie in llie streets; 
But, madam, 1 beg you, contrive and iinent, 

And worry him out till he gives his consent. 

Dear madam, whene’er of a barrack I think. 

An 1 were to be bang’d, i can’t slceji a wink ; ^ 

For if a new crotchet csnies into my bniin, 

I can’t get it out, though I’d never so fain. 

I fancy already a barrack contrived 
At Hamilton's bawii, and the troop is arrived ; 

Of this to be sure, sir Arthur has warning, 

And w'aita on the captain betiineB the next morning. 
“ Now see when they meet how their honeurs 
behave : [slave ; 

‘ Noble captain, your servant’ — ‘ Sir Arthur, yo< 4 r 
You honour me much*—* The honour is mil — 

• ’Twus a sad rainy night’ — * But the morning is 

fine.* — [service.' — 

‘ Fray, how does my lady ?’— * My wife’s at your 
‘ I think 1 have seen her picture by Jervaa.^ 

• Good morrow, good capt^n’ — * I’lUwait Bn you 

down’ — 

‘ You shan’t stir a foot* — * You'll think me a clown.’— 

• For all the world, captain, not half aj^nch farther’ — 

• You must be obeyed — Your servant, sir Arthur! 

My humble respects to my lady unknown.’ — . * 

• 1 hope you will use my house as your own.* '* 

A cant word in Ireland for a poor country clerg>-miin. 

'* My lady’s waiting-woman. ^ • 

0 Ta o of sir Arthur’s mAnueen. 


Go bring me my smock, and leave off your |^rate, 
Thou hast certainly gotten a cup in thy pa^.” 

Pray, madam, be quiet ;*what was it 1 said 1 
Y"ou had like to have put it quite out of my head. 
Next day, to be sure, the captain will come, 

At the head of his tro^Pf with triAipet and drum. 
Now, inadlinA observe how he marches in state ; 

The man with the kettle-drum enters the gate : 

Diib, dub, adub, duh. The tnunpeters follow* 
Taiitara, tantam ; while nil the boys^iolla. 

See now comes the captain alldnub’d v^thgold lace: 

0 la ! the sweet gentleman ! look in his face ; 

And see how he rides like a lord of land, 

AVith A fine Harning sword that he holds in his ft:md ; 
And his horse, the dear creter^ it prances and rears ; 
With ribbons in knots at his tail and its cars : 

At last eomcH the troop, by word of eoininand, 

Draw dp in our court ; when the cu])t.iin cries, Stand ! 
Your ladyship lifts up the sash to he seen, 

For srre I liad dizen’d you out. like a qiiceii. 

The c iptain, to show he is proud of the favour, 
Looks up to your window, and cocks up his beaver 
(Hia beaver is cock’d : praj, madam, mark that; 

For a enptaiu of horse never takes off his hat, 
Because ho has never a liand that is idle, [bridle) ; 
For the rigid. hoMs the sword, and the left holds the 
Then flourishes thrice bis sword in tlie air, 

As a compliment ikio to a lady so fair ; 

(How 1 tremble to think of the blood it has spilt!) 
Then he lowiers down the j^^int, and kisses the hilt. 
Your ladyship smilcti, and thus you begin : 

* Fray, captain, be pleased to alight and walk in.^ 

The cajdiiin salutes you with ciAg^e profound, 

And your ladyship curtsies half ^y t%the ground. 
*Kit, run to your master, and bid him come to us ; 
I’m sure he’ll bo proud of the honour you do us ; « 
And, captain, you’ll do us the favour to stay, • 

And take a short dinner here with us to-day : • 

You’re heartily w’cleorae ; but as for good cheer, 

You come in the very w orst time of the year ; 

1 f 1 had expected so w^orlhy a guest^’ 

‘ Lord, madam ! your Ivlyship sure is in jest ; 

You banter me, madam ; the kingdom must grant — * 

* You officers, c. 7 |)tain, are so complaisant !* ” — 

“ Hist, hussey, I think I liear somebody coming” — 
“ No, iiiailain, 'tia only sir Arthur a-huinming. 

To shorten iny talc, (for 1 bate a long story,) 

Tlic captain at dinner njipcars in his glory; 

The dean and the, doctor* have humbled their pride, 
For the captain’s entreated to’ sit by your side ; 

And, because he’s yieir betters, you carve for him 
The parsons for envy arc ready to hurst. [lirst ; 
The senanfs, amazed, are scarce ever able 
To Iseep off their, f*yc*s as they vvnifat tlie table ; 

And M^lly'and I have rtiru*it in our nose. 

To peep at tlie captain in all his fine clo*v», ^ 

Dear madam, be sure he’s a fine-spokeiigmnn, 

Do but hear on the clergy how glib his tongift ran ; 
And, * madam,* says he, ‘if such dinners yon gki'cn 
You'll ne’er want for parsons as long as yon live.* • 

I ne’er knew a jiarson without a gooil nose ; ^ 

But the deviFs us welcome, wherevft: he goes : 

G — d d — n me! they bid us rtforin and repent; 

But, z — sf by their lo<;i)Bi, they^cver keep Lent : 
Mister curate, for all your grave looks, I'm afraid 
You cast a sheep’s eyp on her ^d^ship's ngLid : 

I wish she wohld lend you her pretty white hand 
ID mending your cassock and smoothinf; your band.* 
(Fc** flic dean was so shabby, and look’d like a ninny 
That the haptaiu suppos£l he was curate to Jinny.) 

* AVEeiiever you see a caesi^k and gown, 

A hundred to one but it coven a clown. 

■* Dr. Jinny, a clergyman in the nl^ghbourhorHl. 
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Obd^nre how a parson comes into a room ; 

me, he hobbles as bad as my groom ; 

A schoUird^ when just from his college broke loose, 
Can hardly tell how to cry bo to a goose ; 

Your Noveds, aiXi Bluturks^d Omura,‘ and stuff, 
By G — , they don't signify this pinch ^f ^nuif. 

To give a young gentleman*right education, 

I'he army's the on^ good school in the nation : 

My schoolma^er call'd me a dunce and a fool, 

But at cufis 1 was always the cock of the school ; 

I never coukl take to my book for the blood o' me, 
And the puppjt confess'd he expected no good o’ me. 
lie caught me one morning coquetting his wife, 

But he maul’d me, 1 ne'er was so maul’d in my life : 
So I took to the road, and, what’s very odd, 

The first man I robb’d was a parson, % G — . 

Now, madam, you’ll think it a strange tiling ^o say, 
But the sight of a book makes me sick to this day.' 

** Never since 1 was born did I heiir so much wit, 
And, madam, 1 laugh’d till 1 thought I should split. 
So then you look'd scornful, and siiiiT’d at the dean, 
As who should say, * Now am I skinny*' and lean V 
But he durst not so much as once open his lips, 

And the doctor was plaguily down in the hips." 

Thus merciless Huiiiiah ran on in ^er talk, [walkl” 
Till she heard the dean call, “ Will your ladyship 
Her ladyship answers, ** I’m just; coming down;” 
Then, turning to Hannah, and forcing a frown, 
Although it was plain'in her heart she ;jvas glad. 
Cried, ** Hussy, why sure the ^^nch is gone mad ! 
How could these chimeras get into your brains t — • 
Come hither and ta& e this old gown for your pains. 
But the dean, if this secret should come to his ears, 
AVill nc?Ver liave dSine with his gibes and his jeers ; 
For your life, not a word of the matter I charge yc ; 
*Give (ue but a barrack, a fig for the clergy.” 

DRAPIER’S-HILL. 1730, 

We give the world fo understand 
Our tliriving dean has purchased land ; 

A purcha:^e which will ^ring him clear 
Above bis rent four pounds a-yearj 
Provided to improve the grou|id 
He will but add two hundred pound ; 

And from his endless hoarded store, 

To build a house, five hundred more. 

Sir Arthur, too, shall have his will, 

And call the mansion Drapicr’s-hill ; 

That, when a iiatloii, long enslaved, 

Forgets hy whom it once was saved. 

When none the drapier’s praise shall sing. 

His signs aloft no longer swing, 

H is niedals«and his prints forgotten, * 

And all his handkerchiefs*^ arc rottOn, 

,llis famous letters made waste papci*, 

‘ This hill may keep the name of drapier; 

In. spite of envy, flourish still, 

^ And Drapier’s vie with Cooper’s-hill. 

THE DEAN’S REASONS 

FOR NOT UUIUIING AT DKAPlEK^S-lilLL. 

I wi LL not buil(i Oil ypndcr mount 
And, should you call m.-' to account, 

Consulting with myself, 1 find 
It was no levty of mind.'^ 

Whate’er I promised or intended. 

No fault of mine, the scheme is ended; 

Nor can you tax me unsteady — , ' ' 

I have a hundred causes ready ; 

• Ovids. Pltttarchs. Hotnen. ^ 

^ Nicknames for my lady. 

^ s Medals were cost (see the Drapier’s hal^nny in this edl- 
tiim), manysigneslituig^'p, and hoodkirreblefs maile, withde* 
vices In honour of the dean, under the imme of M. B., Drapier. 


All risen since that flattering time 
When Drapier*B-hill appear’d in rhyme. 

. 1 am, as now too late I %id. 

The greatest cully of ^mankind ; 

The lowest boy in Martin's school 
May turn and mnd pie like a fool. 

How could I form so wild a vision. 

To seek, in deserts, ^ fields Elysiap 1 
To live in fear, suspicion, variance, 

With thieves, fanatics, and barbarians 1 
But here my lady will object ; 

Your dcanship ought to recollect , 

That, near the knight of Gosford placed. 
Whom you allow a pian of taste, 

Your intervals of time to spend 
With so conv^ sable a friend. 

It would not signify a pin 
Whatever climate you were in. 

'Tie true, but what advantage comes 
To me from all a usurer’s plums ; « 

Though I should see him twice a-day, 

And am his neighbour 'cross the way : 

If all my rhetoric must fail 
To strike him for a pot of alel 

Thus, when the learned and the wise 
Conceal their talents from our eyes. 

And from deserving friend withhold 
Their gifts, as misers do their gold, 

Their knowledge to themselves confined 
Is the same avarice of mijid ; 

Nor makes their conversation better. 

Than if they never knew a letter. 

Such is the fate of Gosford's knight. 

Who keeps his wisdom out of sight ; 

Whose uncommunicative heart 
Will scarce one precious word impari: 

Still rapt ill speculations deep, 

His outwifrd senses fast asleep ; 

Who, while I talk, a song will hum. 

Or will his fingers beat the drum ; 

Beyond the skies trAnsports his mind, 

»» And leaves a lifeless corpse behind. 

But, as for me, who ne’er could clamber high 
I'd uiiders.'/ind Malebrancho or Carabray ; 

Who send my mind (as I believe) less 
Than others do, on errands sleeveless ; 

Can listen to a tale humdrum, 

And with attention read Tom Thumb ; 

My spirit’s with my ^ody progging, 

Both hand in hand together jogging ; 

Sunk over head and ears in matter, 

Nor CR 1 of metaphysics smatter ; 

Am more diverted with a quibble 
Than dream of words intelligible ; 

And think all notions too abstracted 
^ Arc like the ravings of a crack’d head ; 

What intercourse of minds can be 
Betwixt the knight sublime and me, 

If^when I talk, as talk 1 must, 

It IB but prating to a bust! 

Where friendship is by Fate design’d, 

It forms a union in the mind : 

But here I differ from the knight 
Io*evcr ]2 point, like black and white : 

For none can say that ever yet 
We both in one opinion met : 

Not in philosophy, or ale ; 

In state lifibirs, or planting kale ; 

In rhetoric, or picking straws ; 

' In roasting larks, or making laws; 

In public schemes, or catching flies ; 

In parliaments, or puddhig*pies. 

The iteighbours wonder why the knight 
Should in a country life delight. 
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A PANEGtRIC 

• 

Who nol one pleasure entertains 
To cheer the solitary scenes : * 

His {piests are lew, his visits rare ; 

Nor uses time, nor ti|ne will spare ; 

Nor rides, nor walks, nor hunts, nor fowls, 

Nor plays at cards, or«dice, or bowls ; 

But, seated in easy-chair, 

Despises exercise and air. . 

His rural walks he ne'er adorns ; 

Here poor Pomona sits on thorns : 

And there i.ej^ected Flora settles 
Her bum upon a bed of nettles. 

Those tnankless and officious cares 
1 used to take in frienilp' affairs, 

From which 1 never could refrain. 

And have been often chid iti^vain ; 

From these I am recover'd quite, 

At least in what re^pirds the knight.. 

Preserve his health, his store Increase ; 

Hay .lothiug interrupt his peace! 

But now let all his tenants round 
First milk his cows, and after pound ; 

Let every cottager conspire 
To cut his hedges down for fire ; 

The naughty boys about, the village 
His crabs and slues may freely pillage. ; 

He still may keep a pack of knav(38 
To Bj'oil his work, and work by halves; 

His meadows may be dug by swine, 

It shall be no concern of mine ; 

For vvliy should 1 continue stiU 
To serve a fi<end against his willl 


A PANKGYRIC ON THE DEAN, 

IN T(1K rullSON Of A LADY IN THE 1730. 

• 

my gratitude to show. 

Thrice reverend dean, for all 1 owe. 

Too long I have my thanks delay'd ; 

Vour favours left too lAug unpaid ; 

But now, in all our sex’s name, 

My artless Muse shall sing your fame. 

Indulgent yotfto female kind,. 

To all their weaker sides are blind : 

Nine more such champions as the dean 
Would soon restore our ancient reign ; 

How well to win the ladies' hearts, 

You celebrate their wit and parts! 

How have I felt mj spirits raised, • 

By you so oft, so highly praised ! 

Transform'd by your convincing tongue 
To witty, beautiful, and young, 

I hope to quit that awkward shame. 

Affected by each vulgar dame, • 

To modesty a wreak pretince ; 

And soon grow pert on men of sense ; * 

To show my face with scornful air ; 

Let others match it if they dare. 

Impatient to be out of debt, 

O, may I never once forget 

The bard who humbly deigns to choose 

Me for the subject of his Muse ! 

Behind my back, before ..ny nose, 

He sounds my praise i.u verse and*prose. 

My heart with emulation burns, 

To make you suitable relbms ; • 

My gratitude the world shall kn^ ; 

And sec, the printer's boy below ; 

Ye hawkers all, your voices lift ; 

** A Panegyric on Dean Swift !'* 

And then, to mend the matter still, 

** By Lady Anne, of Market-Hill F* 

* 'Hus lorly of sir Arthur Aoheioii. 


ON THE dean. 

T thus begin : my grateful Muse • 

Salutes the deipn in diffeaent views ; • 

Dean, butler, usher, Jester, tutor ; 

Robert and Darby’s* coat^utor; 

And, ns you in cowmission sil^ 

To ru|e t^.c dairy next to Kit;^ 

In each capacity I mean 
To sing your praise. And fiiut as dean : 
Envy must own, you underst:iniJ|yoiir 
Precedence, and support your grandeur : 
Nor of your rank wdll bate an ace, # 

Except to give dean Daniel plac^ 

In you such dignity appears. • 

So suited to your state and years! 

With ladies what a strict decorum ! 

With what devotion you adore 'em ! 

TfAMt me with so much complaisance, 

As fits a princess in romance ! 

Bv your example and assistance, 

The ttdlows learn to know their distance. 

Sir Arthur, since you set the pattern, 

No longer calls me snipe and hlatiern ; 

Nor dares ho, though he were a duke, 

Offend me w ith the least rebuke. 

Proceed w* to your preaching^ next: 

ITow'^ nice you split the hardest text ! 

How your supprior learning shines 
Above our neighbouring dull divines ! 

At Begg^ir's Opera not#o*full pit 
Is seen as whei^oii mount our pulpit. 

Consider now jour conversation : 

Regardful of your age and idatiun. 

You ne’er were known, by jiasRioii stirr'd. 

To give the least olfensiTe wdtd : • • 

But still, whene’er you silence break. 

Watch every syllable you speak : 

Your stjlc so clear, and so concise. 

We never nsk to hear you tvyicc. 

But then a parson so genteel. 

So nicely clad from head to heel ; 

So fine a gown, a baiid so clean, ^ 

As well become St.ralrick’s dean, 

Such reverential awe express,' 

That cowbo^ know you by your dress ! 
Then, if our neighbouring friends come liere, 
How proud are we when you appear, 

With such address and graceful port 
As clearly shows j'ou bred at court ! 

Now raise your spirits, Mr. Dean, 

1 lead you to a nobler scene. 

When to the vaifit you walk in state. 

In quality of butler’s mate ; 

•You next to Dennis bear the suray : 
To^ouiwe often trust the key : 

Nor can he judge witli all his art 
So well what bottle holds quart : 

What pints may best for bottles pasf. 

Just to give every man his glass: 

When proper to produce the best ; 

And what niay serve a common guest. 

With Dermis you did ne’er comliine, 

Not you, to steal your mc^ter’s wine • 

Exccift a bottle nov»and tlgsn. 

To welcome brother serving-men ; 

But that is with a good design, 

To drink «ir Arthur’s heal^ %rid min<f : 

* Your master's honour to maintaii^ 

A nd get the like returns again. 

^ Yffur usher’s postmiust next be handled : 
How blest am I by sqph a man led I 

• The names of two overtieers. 

• My lady’s fofiitman. • 

• xKe author preached but while he was thi-re. 
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Uiifkr whose wis^ and careful gnarjdahip 
[ now despise fatigue and hardship ; 

Familiar grown to dirt and wet, 

Tlioiigh dragigled round, ^ scorn to fret: 

From you my chamber-damsels learn 
My broken hose to patah and darn. * 

Now as a jester I accost you ; 

Which neyer y9t one friend has lost you. 

You Judge BO nicely to a hair, 

How fu« to go, and when to spare ; 

By long e^erience grown so wise, 

Cf every taste to know the size ; 

There’s none so ignorant and weak 
To take oifeuce at what you speak. 

Whene’er you joke, *lis all a case 
Whether witli Derrnot, or his grace ; ^ 

Witli Teague O’Murphy, or an earl ; 

A duchess or a kitchcu-girl. 

With such dexterity you fit 
Their several talents with your wit, 

That Moll the chambermaid can smoke. 

And CTaliagaii'' take every joke. 

I now become your humble suitor 
To let me praise }ou as my tut^ir. 

Poor I, a savage bred and born. 

By you instructed every morn, 

Already have improved so Avell, 

'I'hat [ have aluioA [,carn'd to spell : 

The neighbours who come here to hine 
Admire to hoar me apeak A fine. 

How enviously ^he ladies look 
Wlicn they surprise me at my book 1 
An^ surft as tKcy’rg alive at night, 

As soon as gone will show their spite : 

Good lord ! what can my lady mean 
IJonversing with that rusty dean 1 
l!*he’a grown so nice, and so penurioiis. 

With Socrates and Kpicuriusl 
How could she sit the livelong day. 

Yet ne\cr ask us once to play? 

But I admire your patience most ; 

That when Pm duller than a post, * 

Nor can the plainest word protfounce, 

You neither fume, nor fret, nor tloutico ; 

Are so indulgent, and so mild. 

As if 1 were a darling child. 

So gentle is your whole proceeding. 

That 1 could spend my life in reading. 

You merit new eniplo} meiits dailj ; 

Our thatchcr, ditcher, gurdsner, haily. 

And to a genius so extensive 
No work is ig^'i^vous or offensiTe : • 

Whether your fruitful fjyicy HA , I 
To make for pigs convenient sties ; « 

t')r ponder long with ancient thought 
Tt^haniuh rats that haunt our vault : 

Nor have you grumbled, reverend dean, 

•Po keep our poultry sweet and clean ; 

To sweep the mansion-house they dwell in, 

And cure tUe rank uusavoury sineyiiiig. 

Now enter as tjfio dairy handmaid : 

Such charming putter** ^ever man made. 

I^et others with fanatic face 

Talk of their milk for babes of grace : 

FroM tubs thoir^uiiflling ftonsenge utter; 

Thy milk shall make us tubs of butter. t 

The bishfip wdth his foot may bum it,« ^ 

But with his hand the^lean can churn^it. * • 
How are the servants overjoy’d f 

To see ihy deaiiship thus employ’d ! ■ 

■ Tlie cliiwn that cut down the old thorn at Murket-hill. 

^ A wny ot uiakinx^tter fur bronkfast. by 111 lint; a bottle 
witli cream, and nbakt^^ till the butter comes. 

« It b a cummnn Huyinp. when Ui« lAllk burns, that thedc%'il 
or the buhvy hiu bct his foot In ll. 


Instead of poring on a book, 

Frovidipg butter for the cook ! 

Three morning hours you trjba and shake 
The bottle till your HAgers ache; 

Hard is tlio toil, nor small the ai't, 

The butter from the Arhey to part : 

Behold a frothjj substance Ae ; 

Be cautious or your bottle Hies. " 

0 The butter comes, our fears are ceased : 

And out you squeeztf an ounce at least. 

Your reverence thus, with like success, 
(Nor is youi skill or Vibour less,) o 
When bent upon some smart lampoon, 

Will toss and turn yflur brain till noon ; 
Which, in its juinblings round the skull, 
Dilates and mokes the vessel full : 

While ^othing comes but froth at first, 

You think your giddy head will burst ; 

But, squeezing out four lines in rhyniq. 

Are largely paid for all ^our time. 

But vou have raised your generous mind 
To works of more exalted kfnd. 

Palladio was 'Sot half so skill’d in 
The grandeur or the art of building. 

Tw'o temples of mogniiic size 
Attract the curious traveller’s eyes, 

That might be euAied by the Greeks ; 

Raised up by you in twenty weeks : 

Here gentle goddess Cioaeine 
Receives all oilerings at her shrine. 

In separate cells, the he’s and ^e’s 
Here pay their vows on bended knees • 

For ’tis profane when sexes mingle, , 
x\nd every nymph must enter single; • 

And wheu 4 , 8 he feels an inward motion, 

• Come turd wdth reverence and devotion 
The baslduJ maid, to hide her blush,^ 

Shall creep no more behind a bush, 

Here unt^baerven she boldly goes, 

I As who should say, Ur pluck a rose. 

^ Y^e, who frequent this hallow’d scene, 

Be not ungrateful to the dean ; 

But dul^’, eje you leave your station., 

Offer to hirn a pure libation. 

Or of his own or Smedley’s lay. 

Or billot-doiiv, or lock of hay ; 

And, O ! may all who hither come 
Return with unpolluted ihuinbl 

• Yet, when your,lofty domes 1 praise, 

I sigh to think of anciep^ days. 

Permit me then to raise my style, 

And sweetly moralise awhile. 

Thee, bounteous goddess Cioaeine, 

To tenqfies why do we confine 1 
Forbid in open air to breathe, 

*Why are thine altars fix’d beneath 1 
j When Saturn ruled the skies atone, 

(That golden age to gold unknown,) 

This earthly globe, to thee assign’d, 

Received the gifis of all mankind. 

Ten thousand altars smoking round 
Were built to thee with offerings crown’d ; 
Ai^J^herc thy dailyavotaries placed 
Their saeVifiee with r^pal and haste : 

The margin of a purling stream 
Sent up to thee a grateml steam ; 

Though sdtmetlmes thou wert pleased to wink. 
If Naiads swept them from the brink : 

Or where appointing lovers rove. 

The shelter of a shady grove ; 

Or oflVr’d in some flowery vale, 

Were w’afted by a gentle gale. 

There many a flower abstersive grew, 

Tby favourite flowers of yellow hue ; 



-TWELVE ARTICLES. 


A PA-NEGYJIIC, &c. 

The crocus and the daffodil, • 

The cowslip soft, and sweet jonquil. 

But AVlica at mt usurping; Jore 
Old Saturn from his chipire drove, 

Then Gluttony, with greasy paws. 

Her napkin pinnM up (o her jaws, 

With watery chops, and 'wagging chin 
Braced like a drum her oily skin ; 

Wedged iii a spacious elbow-chair. 

And on her pls^le a treoie share, 

As if she ne'er could have enough, 

Taughl 1' armless man to cram and stuif. 

She sent her priests in wooden shoes 
From haughty Gaul to ihake ragoClts ; 

Instead of wholesome bread smd cheese. 

To dress their soups and fricassees ; 

And for our home-bred British cheer. 

Botargo, catsup, and caviare. • 

This bloah^d har])y, sprung from hell, 
Confined thee, goddess, to a cell : 

Sprung from her womb that impious line, 
Coiitoniiicrs of thy rites divine. 

First, lolling Sloth, in woollen caji, 

I'aking her after-dinner nap ; 

Pale Dropsy, with a sallow face. 

Her belly burst, and slow her pace: 

And lordly Gout, wrapp’d up in fur, 

And wheesiiig Asthma, loth to stir : 
A^)liiptuuus Ease, the child of wealth. 

Infecting thw, our hearts by stealth. 

IS one seek thge now in open air, 

To thee no verdant altars rear ; 

But ill J;heir cells and vaults oliscene 
Present a sacrifice unclean ; 

From whence unsavoury vapours rpse, 
Otiensive to thy nicer nos(*. 

Ah ! wlio, ill our degenerate 
As nature prompts, his offering pays ? 

Here nature never difference made , 

B<*tweeii tlie sceptre ami the spade. 

Ye great ones, why will ye disdain 
To pay your tribute on the plaint 
Why wilPyou place in lazy pride ; 

Your altars near your couches' siile ; 

When from the homeliest earthen ware 
Are sent up offerings more sincere, 

Than where the haughty duchess locks 
Her silver vase in cedar boxt 
Yet some devotion still remains 
Among our harmIc98*i)orthern swains. 

Whoso offerings, placed in golden ra\|ks, 
Adorn our crystal rivers* banks ; 

Nor seldom grace the flowery downs 
With spiral tops and copple crowns;* 

Or gilding in a sunny mofti 
The humble branches of a ihorr 
So poets sing, with golden bough 
The Trojan hero paid his vow. 

Hither, by luckless error led, 

The crude consistence oft I tread ; 

Here when my shoes are out of case, 

U nweeting gild the tarnish'd lace ; 

Here, by the sacred bramUe tinged, 

My petticoat is doubly fringed. * 

Be witness for me, nyinph divine, 

I never robb’d thee wi& design ; 

Nor will the zealous Hannah pouF 
To wash thy injured offering out. 

But stop, ambitious Muse, in time. 

Nor dwell on subjects too sublime. 

In vain on Lofly heels I tread. 

Aspiring to exalt my head ; • 

'With hoop expanded wide and light, 

In vain I 'tempt too high a bight. 


Me Fl)cebus, in a midnight dream ' 
Accosting, said, ** Go shake your cream.* 
Be humbly minded, know your post ; 
Sweeten }our tea, ^d watch yi^ur toast. 
Thee best befits a lowly style; 

Teach Dennis how to stir the guile ;* 

With Peggy Dixoa^^ thoughtful sit, 
Contriving for tJie pot and sj^t. . 

Take down thy proudly swelling ISuls, 

And rub thy teetli and p:irc thy iiail^; 

At nicely carving show thy wit ; ^ 

But ne'er presume to eat a bit ; 

Turn every wiiy thy watchful eye. 

And every guest be sure to ply ; 

Lot never at your board be known 
A II, empty plate, except your own. 

Be these thy arts ; nor higher aim 
Thun what befits a rural dame. 

But Cloacina, goddess bright, 

•Sli-ek claims lier as his riglit ; 

Ami Smedley, bower of all divines, 

Shall sing the dean in Smedley’s lines." 

TWELVE ARTICLES. 

I. Lkst it may more quarrels breed, 

1 will ne\^)r hear you read. 

IT. By ijjHputing, I will never. 

To convineg you once ondeuvour. 

III. When a paradox you stick to, 

1 will never contradict you. 

IV. Wlien I talk and yoci aref heedTcss, • 

I will show no anger ncedh'ss. 

V. When your speeches are absurd, • 
I will ne’er object a word. 

VI. When you furious argue wrong, 

I will grieve and hold my tongue. 

VII. Not a jest or humorous story 
Will 1 ever tell before ye : 

To fte cj.iddcn for explaining. 

When you quite mistake the mcanii.g. 

VIII. Never more will I suppose 
You can taste my ^erHe dr prose. 

IX. Yon no more at me shall fret, 

While I teach and you forget. 

X. Y'ou shall never hear me thunder, 
When you ift under on and blunder. 

$1. Show } our poverty of spirB, 

An^l in circss place all your merit ; 
•Give yourself iTn Ihonsand airs; 

That with me shall break no squarco. 

XII. Never will I give advice • • • 

Till you please to ask rnc thrice : 
Which if you in scorn reject, 

’Twill be just as I expect. 

Thu^wc both shall have oilr ends, 
And continue s^ecial^Triends. 

THE REVOLUTIOI? AT MABKET-HII-l 

• 1730 . , , . 

# From distant regions Fortune sends 

An odd triumvirate of friends ; * 

WhcrivPhmbus pays csscanty stipend, 
'Where never yet a coding ripen’d : 

Hither the frantic goddess draws 
Three sufferers in a ruin'd cause: 

* Tn the battle, to make butter. • 

The «|iiautity of ale or beer lirewod at one time. 

■ Mrs. Dixun, the housekeeiier. 
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KEVOLUTIOS AT MABKET-HI'LL— ROBIN AND H!ARRY. 


Dy faction banish’d, here unite 
A dean,* a Spaniard,^ and a kniglii ;c 
Unite, but on conditions cruel; 

The dean and Spaniard find it too well. 
Condemn'd Co live in 8A*iriee hard ; 

On cither side his honour’s guard : • 

The dean, to guard hi^ honour's back, 

Must build a <^stlc at Drum lack ; 

The Spaicard, sore againKt his will, 

Must raise a fort at Market-Hill. 

And tlfbs the pair of humble gentry 
At north «.nd south are posted sentry ; 

*While in his lordly castle fix’d, 

The knight triumphant reigns betwixt : 

And, what the wretches most resent. 

To be his slaves, must pay him rent ; 

Attend him daily as their chief, • 

Decant his wine, and carve his beef. 

0 Fortune 1 'tis a scandal for thee 

To smile on those who arc least worthy 
Weigh but the merits of the three, 

His slaves have ton times more than he. 

Proud baronet of Nova Scotia! 

The dean and Spaniard must reproach ye : 

Of their two fames the world ^?nough rings: 
Where are thy services and Hufteringsl 
What if for nothing once y<vi kiss’d. 

Against the graiq, a monarch's fisit 
What if, among the courtly tribe,^ 

You lost a place and save^ a bribe 1 
And then in surly mood came here, 

To fifteen hunCred pounds a-ycar, 

Apd fii^rcc against the Whigs harangued 1 
You never >cntuil‘d to be bang’d. 

How dare you treat jour betters thusi 
Are you to be compared with usT 

Come, Spaniard, let us from our farms 
Call forth our .cottagers to arms : 

Our forces let us both unite, 

Attack the foe at left and right ; 

From Markct-hilVs ex^^dted head, 

Full northward let your troops he led ; 

While I from Drapier s-moui^ descend. 

And to the south my squadrons bend. 
New-river walk, with friendly shade, 

Shall keep ray host in ambuscade ; 

While you, from where the basin stands, 

Shall scale the rampart with your bands. 

Nor need wo doubt tlie fort to win ; 

1 hold intelligence within. 

True, lady Anne no danger fears, 

Brave as the Upton fan she weais; 

Then, lest lipon our first atti^ck • 

Her valiant arm shoiiltl force us back,! 

.lAnd we of all our hopes deprived, ' 

1 havq,a stratagem contrived. 

By these embroider’d high-heel shoes 
She sliall be caught as iii a noose : 

So well contrived her toes to pinch, 

She'll not have power to stir an inch : 

These gauily shoes must Hannalt place 
Direct before her lady’s face ; 

The shoes put 'on, oui'faithful portress 
Admits us in, to storm' the fortress, 

Wl|ile tortu^ed|fnadam b;;und remains. 

Like Montezume, in golden chains i 
Or likekA cat with walnuts shod. 

Stumbling at every step she trod, . . 

Sly hunters thus, in nomeo’s isle, * 

To catch a monkey- by a wile, 

• I»r ^ 4< - 

^ Colnnwl Harry wbosiTVcNl and lived long in Spain. 

• Sir Arthur AcfieMiu. 


The mimic animal amuse ; 

Yhey place before him gloves and shoes ; 
Which when the brute puts awkwjurd on, 

All his agility is gonq; 

In vain to frisk or climb he tries ; 

The huntsmen seize I:hc grinning prize. 

But let ns on our first a^ault 
Secure the larger and the vault ;• 

The valiant Dennis* you must fix on. 

And I’ll engage witf* Peggy Dixon :*» 

Then, if we once can seize the k^ 

And chest that keeps my lady’s tea, • 

They must surrendef at discretion ! 

And, soon as w'e hqyc gain’d possession, 

We’ll act as other conquerors do. 

Divide the re|;im between us two ; 

Then (let me sec), we’ll make the knight 
Our cferk, for he can read and write. 

But must not* think, 1 tell him that. 

Like Lorimerc to wear his hat ; * 

Yet, when we dine without a friend, 

We’ll place him at the low^r end. 

Madam, whose skill does all in dress lie. 

May 8er\c to wait on Mrs. Leslie ; 

But, lest it might not be so proper 
That her own maid should overtop her. 

To mortify the creature more, 

We’ll take her heels five inches lower. 

For Hannah, when wc have no need of her, 
'Twill be our interest to get rid of her ; 

And when we execute our plot, 

'Tis best to hang her on the S})ot ; 

As all your politicians wise, 

Despatch the rogues by whom they iiae. 


ROBIN AND HARRY. 1730. 

SONS OP DH. LESLY. 

RoniN Vo beggars vnth a curse 
^ Throws the last shifling in his purse ; 

•* And when the coachman comes for pay. 

The rogue must call another day. 

Gra^re Parry, when the*” poor eic pressing, 
r Gives them a penny and God's blessing ; 

But always careful of the main, 

With twopence left, walks home in rain. 
Robin from noon to night will prate, 

^ Run out in tongue, ?s in estate ; 

And, ere a twch'emontji and a day. 

Will not have one ne-^r thing to say. 

Much talking is not Harry's vice ; 
lie need not tell a story twice : 

And, if he always be so thrifty, 

His fund may las^to fivc-and-fifty. 

• It so fell out that cautious Harry, 

As soldiers use, for love must marry, 

> And, with his dame, the ocean cross'd ; 

C^ll for Love, or the World well Lost!) 
Repairjs a cabin gone to ruin. 

Just big enough to shelter tw'O in; 

And in his house if anybody come, 

*^^1 make them welcome to his modicum ; 
Xihere goody Julta milks the cows. 

And boils potatoes for her spouse ; 

Or dams his hose, or mends his breeches. 
While Harry’s feticing up his ditches. 

Robin, who ne’er his mind could fix 
, To live without a coach-and-six, 

To patch his broken fortunes, found 
A mistress worth five thousand pound ; 
Swears ^e could get her in an hour ; 

If gaffer Harry would endow her ; 

• The buUer. Tlie housekeeper. • The ai;eni. 



•SWIFT A1>SIR ARTHUR ACHESON'S— ON CUTTING DOWN A THORN. 


Ami sell, to pacify his wrath, * 

A birthright for a mess of broth. ^ 

Young ilar^^, as all Europe knows, 

Was lo'hg Uie quintessence of beaux ; 

But, when espoused,^ he ran the fate 
That must attend the married state ; 

From gold brocade ahd shining armour 
Was metamorjjii 08 ed#i a farmer ; 

His grazier's coat with dirt besmear'd; 

Nor twice a-week wi|^ shave his beard. 

Old Robin, his youth a sloven. 

At fifty-two, when he grew loving, 

Clad m a coat of paduasoy, 

A flaxen wig, and waistcoat gay, 

Powder’d from shoulder down to flank, 

In courtly style addresses Frank ; 

Twice ten years older than his wife, 

Is doom’d to be a beau for life ; - , 

Supplying those defects by diKiss 
Whic'Ji 1 i^ust leave the world to guess. 

TO .DEAN SWIFT. 

BY SIR ARTHUR ACHESON. 1728. 

Good cause have I to sing and vapour, 

For 1 am landlord to the drapier ; 

He, tliat of every ear’s the charmer 
Now condescends to be rny fanner, 

And grace my villa with his strains ; 

Lives such a bard on British plains t 
No, not in all the British court; 

For none but 'lyitlings there resort, 

Wlioso names and works (though dead) are made 
Immortq) by the Duuciad ; 

Ami, sure as monument of brasi^ 

Their fame to future times shall pa!j|^ ; 

How, with a weakly warbling tongue, ^ 

Of brazen knight they vainly sung ; 

A subject for their genius tit ; 

He dares defy both sense and ‘wit. 

What dares he not ? HiP can, we know it, • 
A laurcat make that is no poet ; 

A judg§ without the least pretence 
To eominhl^aw o»common sense : 

A bishop that is no divine ; 

And coxcombs in red ribbons shiue : 

Nay, he can make, what’s greater far, 

A middle state ’twixt peace and war; 

And say, there shall, for years together, 

Be peace and war, and botliM and neither. • 
Happy, O Markct-hilf!, at least. 

That court and courtiers have no taster 
You never else had known the dean, 

But, as of old, obscurely lain ; 

All things gone on the same dull tracl^ 

And Drapier’s-hill been still Drumlack ; 

But now your name with Fenhurst vies, * 
And wing’d with fame shall reach the skies. 

DEAN SWIFT AT SIR ARTHUR ACHESON’S, 

IN TUB NORTH OF IRELAND. 

The dean would visit Market-hill, 

Our invitation was but, slight ; 

I said — “ Why let him^ if he will 
And so I bade sir Arthur write. 

His manners would not lA him wait, * 

Lest we should think ourselves neglected, 
And so we see him at our gate 

Three days before he was expected. * 

After a week, a month, a quarter. 

And day succeeding after day, « 

Says not a word of his departure. 

Though not a soul would have him stay. 
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I’ve said enough to make him blush, 
Metbjnks, or else thewicvil's iii’t; « 

But he cares not for it a rush, 

Nor for ray life will take the hint. 

But you, my deaiy may let lilhi know, 

In^i\^l language, if he stays, 

How deep and fold the roads may grow, 

And that he may commfmd the chaise. 

Or you may say — “ My wile intgnds, 

Though 1 should be exceeding proud^ 

This winter to invite some frienil:^ 

And, sir, I know you hate a arowd.’* 

Or, “Mr. Dean — I should with joy * 

Beg you would here continue still, 

But we must go to Aghnocloy, • 

Or Mr. Moore will take it ill,** 

Ttie house accounts are daily rising ; 

So much his stay doth swell the bills : 

My dearest life, it is surprising, 

How much ho oats, how much he swills. 
His brace of puppies how they stuff! 

And tliey must have three meals a-day, 

Yet never think tliey get enough ; 

His horsey too eat all our hay. 

O 1 if I could, how I would maul 
His tallow {ace and wainscot paws. 

His beetle brows and eyes of wall, 

And Intake liiin sooiiigivo up the cause I 
Must I he everj^ moment chid 

With Skinnybmiat and Lean ^ 

O ! that 1 could but once rid 

Of this insulting tyrant ilcan I ^ ^ 

ON CUTTING DOWN THE THORN AT 
MARKET-HILL. 1727. 

At Market-hill, as well appears • 

By chronicle of ancient date. 

There stood for many hundred years 
A spacious thorn before the g^te. 

Hither came every willage maid, 

And on the boughs her garland hung ; 

And here, livneath the spreading shade, 

Secure from satyrs, sat and sung. 

Sir Archibald, c tliat valorous knight, 

The lord of all the fruitful plain, 

Would come and listen with delight ; 

For he was fond of rural strain. 

(Sir Archibald, whose favourite name 
Shall Btainl (of ages on record, 

By Scottish bards of highest fame, 

• Wise Hawthoniden and Stisling’s lord.*!} 
Buktime wUfi iroriAeeth, I ween, 

HaflT canker’d all its branches round ; ^ 

No fruit or blossom to bo seen, 

Its head reclining toward the ground.* 

This aged, sickly, sapless thorn, 

Which must, alas ! no longer stand, 

Behold the cruel dean in scorn 
Cuts d6wn with sacrilegious Hand. 
Dame^atiire, whei^she £w the blow, 
Astonish’d gave a dreadful shriek ; 

And mother Tellus trembled so. 

She scarce recover’d in i 
# The Sylvan powers, with fear perplex’d, 

In prudence and compassion seift 

J lor yione could tcllswhoso turn was next) 

Sad omens of the dij^e event. 

B scat of Acbeson Moora. esq-. In the county of Tyrone, 
b The dean uned to call lady Acheron by tliobe names. 

• Sir Archibald Acheron, secretary of state fbr Scotland. 

• Drummond of Hawthornden, andeslr William Alexauder, 
earl of Stirling, who wore both friends of air Archibald, and 
Ihmotts for their poetiy. 
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ON CUTTING DOy«S: A THORN— MY' LADY’S LAM^TATION. 


The magpie, lighting on the stock, 

Stood chattering }vith incessant diji: 

And with her beak gave many a knock, 

To rouse and warn the nymph witiiin. 

The owl forest, in pens9ire mood, 

I'he ruin of her ancient scat ; | • 

And fled in haste, with dll her brood. 

To seek a mo^p secure retreat. 

Loi’-t trolieiF forth the gentle swine, 

To her itch against the stump, 

And dismally was heard to whine, 

,All as she scrubb'd her measly rump. 

The nymph who dwells in every tree, 

(If all be true that poets chant,) 

Condemn'd by Fate’s supreme decree, 

Must die with her expiring plant. , 

Thus, when the gentle Spina found 
The thorn committed to her care. 

Received its last and deadly wound, , 

She fled, and vanish'd into air. 

But from the root a dismal groan 

First issuing struck the murderer's cars : 
And, in a shrill revengeful ton^ 

This prophecy he trembling nears : 

*• TImu chief contriver of my fall, 

Relentless dean, to mischief born ; 

My kindred oft thine hide shall gall. 

Thy gown and cassock off^be torn, 

“ And thy confederate dame, wlio brags 
That she coii(k*mn'd me to the fire, 

Shall reiijjl her petticoats to rags, 

And wound her legs with every brier. 

“ Nor thou, lord Arthur,* shalt escape ; 

To thee. iWten call'd in vain, 

Agtiinst that assassin in crape ; 

Yet thou coutd’st tamely see me slain: 

“ Nor, when I felt the dreadful blow, 

Or chid tfie dean, or jjinchVl thy spouse ; 
Since you could see me treated so, 

(An old retainer to jour house,) * 

“ May that fell dean, hy w'hose command 
Was form’d this Machia^elian plot, 

Not leave a thistle on thy land ; 

Then wdio will own thee for a Scot 1 
** Pigs ami fanatics, cows and Teagues, 
Through all niy empire 1 foresee, 

To tear thy hedges join iu leagues, 

Sworn to revenge my thorn and me. 

** And thou,*ihe wretch ordain'd hy fate, • 
Neal Gahagan, Hibeniinn clown,* t 
ith hatchet blunter than thy pate, * 

To hiji^ck my hallow’d timber down ; 

** 'Vvhen thou, suspended high in air, 

• Diest on a more ignoble tree, 

^ (For thou shalt steal thy landlonl’s mare,) 
Then, bloody cailifT* think on me.” 

c 

EPITAPH 

IN DERKEI.ET CHURCHYARD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Hv^re lies tjictf'arl of SuiTolk’s fool, 

Men call’d him Dicky Pearcb ; 

His fony served to make folks laugh, 

'When wit and mirth were scarce. * « 
Poor Dick, alas ! is dead and gone, f 
AVhat signifies t8 cry I * 

Dickies enough are still behind, 

’To lau^ ky. 

Dnried, Jims 18. 1788. aged 63, 
• Sir Arthur Acheson. 


MY LADYS* LAMENTATION AND COM- 
fLAlNT AGAINST THE DEAN. 

JULY 28, 1728.^ 

SuRS never did man see If ho sceo her. bufonce. 

A iivreteh like pour Nancy, Ifb’ll swear she’s a dunce; 

So teaxed day and night Can tell by her looks 

By a dean and a knight. ' A hater of liuoks ; 

To punish my sins. Throng^ each line of her face 

Sir Artliur begins. “Iwr tolly can trace; 

And gives me a wipe "Wliich spoils elPery feature 

With Skinny and Snipe : Bestow’d her by nature ; 

IliK iaulice is plain. '*lut sense gives a gniec 

Hallooing the dean. To the homej^est faee : 

I'lic dean never HtopR. Wise books and reflection 

When he opens his chaps ; yirill mend the co^ipfexioii : 

I'm quite oterrun CA civil divine ! ^ 

With rebus and pun. J sapposc, meaning mine !) 

Before he came here. No lady who wants them 

To Bixmge for good cheer, Coxl ever bo handsumc. 

1 sat with delight, I guess well enough 

From morning till night, What he means by this stuff: 
With two bnnyi^humbs He haws and ho hums, 

fViiild rub my old gums'. At last out it comes : 

Or scratching my nose, What, madam ? No walk in;;, 

And jogging my toes ; No reading, ndir talking ? 

But at present,' forsooth. You’re now in your prime, 

1 must not rub a tooth. ' Make use of jour time. 

M hen my elbow he sees Consitlerl before 

Held up by niy knees. You eonie to threeseore. 

My arms, like tw’O props. How the hussu's will fleer 
Snppoiting mv chai»s. Where'er \ou appear; 

And just as I tiandlu 'em That silly old puss 

Moxiiig all like a laMidiilum ; Would fain be like ns : 

He tiqw up my props. What a figure she made 

Ami down my eliin drops, In her tarnish'd broe.-nli* I" 

From mv head to my heels. And then he grows mild 
Like a clock w ithout wheels ; Come lie a good child ; 

1 sink iu the spleen. If you are intdiiied 

A iiMeles.s macnine. To polish your mind. 

If he had his will, Bi* adored the men 

I should ne\cr sit still : Till threeseore and ten. 

He comes w'itli his whims, And kill with the suleeti 
1 miLsl move my limbs; The jades of bixteeuT 

e.innot be sweet I'll show you the W’ay ; 

Without using my ‘^*ct ; Read six hours a-d.iy. 

To lengthen my brmth. The w Us w’lll fteqiicnt y e, 

He tires me to ’ . And think you but twenty. 

By the worst of all squires, [ers. To make you learti l.’ioter. 
Through bogs andthroug^v bri- I'll be your schoolmaster. 
Where a cow wot: Id be startled. And leave you to elioose 
I’ni iu spite of my ho<irt led; The books yoh periiso. 

And. fkiy what 1 will. Thus wiu. 1 diawii hi ; 

llauf d up every hill ; Fvirgive me in\ sin. 

'I'lll, daggled and tatter’d. At break l.ist he'll nsjr 
My spirits quit(> sh.'Uter'd, An aecLiiiit of Ci'isk. 

1 return home at ui^it. Put a word out n'f joint. 

Ai.d fast out of spite ; Or miss but a point. 

For I’d ratlier Ik* dead. He rages ami frets. 

Hiaii it e'er should bo said Ills niuuncrs forgets ; 

I was betti‘r for him And, :ui I am bt^nuus 

In stomach or limb. Is very irnperioiM 

flat now to my diet;’— No book lor delight 
Nd eating in qiiii*t, ^ Must come in my sight ; 

He’s still finding fault. ByL instead of licw' fdayFa, 

Too sour nr too RiiB: Dull Kicon’s Essays, 

The wnig of a cluck And pore every da'y on 

1 hardly cun pick. ’Hint misty Pantheon. 

But trash w ithout moasiiro If 1 be not a drudge, 

I swallow' witli^lcasiire. IjUt all the world judge. 

Next, for hi.s diversion. " "IVore better be blind 
He TcJls at my person. Than thus be confined, 

liat court brecfliiig this is I But while iu an ill tone 
takes me to pieces i 1 mnidcr pour Milton, 

From shouldei to flunk The ilean. you w ill swear, 

I’m lean«4ud am lank ; Is at study or prayer. 

My nose, long and thin, He's all the day saimlering. 

Grows down to my chin ; With ^liourors bunteriug. 

My chin will not stay. Among his colleagues. 

But meets it hal f way ; A parcel of Teagues. 

My fingerfL prolix, Whom he brings in among us 

Are ten t^ookeil^stlcks ' And bribes with munduugus. 

He swears my cl—^bowi He little believes 

Aio two iron crows. How they laugh in their slecveR. 

Or sharp poinierl rocks. ^ Hail, fellow, well met. 

And wear out my^mocks : All dirty and wet : 

To 'scape them, sir Arthur Find out, if you cun, 

Cs forced to lie farther, Wlio’s master, who's man; 

Or hk sides they would gore Who makes tlie best figure, 
Like the tusks of a boar. The dean or the digger; 

Now changing the scene. And which is the best 
But still to the dean At cracking a jest. 

He lovoM to be liRter at Now seesaw h? «ils 

A lady illiterate ; Perplexing his wita 

* Lady Acheson. 
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In sparch of a molto Dili jet are to^ind 

Tu lix ou >il« grotto. To leave somethin!' ^hind : 

I low proudly he Ulhs No more need be i>ai9un*t. 

Of /i^zah's and walk^ 1 smell when I trend uu't. 

And .ill thu^.ay raves Dear IVlcud. doctor Jinny, 

or cradles luid caves ; ■ I f 1 could but nin j e. 

And IxMists of his feats. Or Walmsley or Whaley, 

Ills grottos and seats; , To come hither daily. 

Shows all his gewg.iws, Sinre fortune, my foe, 

And /apes for applause ; Will needs have it so, 

A due occurathtn Tlint I’m, by her frowns, 

For one in his station ! CToudemn'd to black gowns; 

A hole where a rabbit ^ No squire to be found ^ 
Would scorn to iuli^it. The noighbourhucMl round; 

Dug out in on hour; (For, under the rose, 

lie culls it a bower. 1 would rather choose those ;) 

But, 0 1 how wo laugh, ' If jour wiies will permit ye, 

To see a wild calf Coine here out of pity, 

Como, driven by heat, "To ease a poor lady. 

And foul the green seat ; And bog her a pl.iy-day. 

Or run helter-skelter, So m\* jou be seeu 

To his harboui' for shelter. No mure in the spleen ; 

Where all goes to ruin May Waliuslej gne wina 

The dean luis lieeii doing . Like luhcartj <li\iiic ! 

The girls of the \ill^'o May Whaley disgrace 

Come Hocking for pillage. Dull UnuicVi whcy-lacc I 
Pull down Uie line briers And may your three spouses 

And thorns to make lltes; Let you lie at friends’ houses I 

TRIFLES PASSING BETWEEN 
SWIFT AND SHERIDAN. 

A LiiFT-H^VNDED LETTER 

DR. SHERIDAN,* 1718. 

Pp.LANVrf'cports it, nnd he lias a shrewd tojij'uc, 

That wo both act the part of the clown and the cow- 
dung ; • 

"We lie cramming oursolvcs, and arc ready to buist, 
Yet still a**e no wiser than Ave Averc at first. 
rudet hoic I freely must tell jc, 

Et dki potvissCf et non potume rvJcUi 

Though Delany advised y*bu to plague me no longer, 

You reply and rejoin like Hoadly of Bangor; ■ 

1 at one sitting, pay off my old score ; 

HoAV mail^lp answer 1 One, two«thr/jc, or four, 
But, because the three former are Tong ago passV^ 

1 shall, for mctliod sake, begin Avith tlic last. 

You treat me like a boy that knocks down his foe, 
"Who, ere t’other gets up, demands the rising blow. 
Y^ct I kiiOAv a youug rogue, that, throAvn hat on the 
■>Vould, as he lay under, cryeut, Sirrah! yield, 

So the French, when our generals soundly did pay 
them, • [Deum, 

Went triumphant to church, and sang stoutly Te 
So the famous Tom Leigh, Avhen quite run a-grouiid, 
('omes off by out-laughing the company round : 

Jn cA'cry vile pam])hlet youMl read the same fancies. 
Having thus overthrown all our farther advances. 
My offers of peace you ill understood ; [gorjd 1 
Friend Sheridan, Avhen will you know vour own 
'Twas to tcacli you in modestcr language your duty ; 
For, were you a dog, I could not be rude t*ye ; 

As a good quiet soul, who no mischief intends 
To a quarrelsome fellow, cries, Let us he friends. 
But we like Antonis and Hercules figfit, 

The oftencr you fall, the oftener you write ; 

And I’ll use you as he did that overgroAAm clown, 

I'll first take you up, and tHbn take vou dcTAvn ; 

And, 'tis your own case, for you never can wound 
The worst dunce in your school till he’s heaved frofti 
the ground. • 

I beg your pardon for using my left hand, but 1 
was in great haste, and the otlier hand was employed 

■ The humour of ^his is partly loiit, by the impoisibi* 

lity of printing it left-hanoed as it was written. 


at the same time in writing some letters of business. 
I will sen^ you tlie rest Aghcn 1 have leisure ; but 
pray come to dinner with the company you met 
here last. . 

TO THE 1>E.<N Of's'I^ PATRICK'S, 

1N*AiA\V£K to ms LEVT-UANDKD LETTER. 
Since your poetic prancer is Dirn'd into Cancer, 

I*H tell you at once, sir, I’m now luit your man, sir; 
For, pray, sir, w'hat pleasure in flgntiiig iii^nuiid 
With a coward Avho studies to traver® his ground ? 
When I drcAv forth my pen, with jjpur pen you ran 
back ; • 

But I found out the way to your den by its track ; 
From tlience the block monster I drew, o’ my con- 
science, [sense. 

Andaso brouglit to light what before was stark noii- 
Wlicn I Avith my right hand di<l stoutly iiursuo, 

Y'ou turn’d to your left, and }ou Avrit like a Jcav ; 
Which, good Mr. l)e.m, I can’t think so fair, 
Therefore turn about to the right, as you Averc ; 
Then if Avitli true courage your ground you maintain, 
My fame is immortal, when Jonathan’s slain: 

Who’s greater by far than great Alexander, 

As much as a f‘;al surpasses a gander ; 

As much as a game-cock’s exccU’d by a sparrow ; 

As much as a co^ch is below a wheel barroAV ; 

As much and much more the most handsome man 
Of all the Avhole world is exceeded by Dan. 

^ T. SiiruiDAN. 

Thia was writUm « Uli tluit hand which in others is corauionly 
colltii the lull hand. ^ 

On’ have 1 been by poets told. 

That, poor Jonathan, than gfbAV’s^old. • 

Alas, thy iiumberB falling all, , 

Poor Jonathan, Iioav they do fall! 

Thy rhymes, Avhich whilom made thy priiTc swsdl. 
Now jingle like a rusty bridle : 

Thy verses Avhich ran both smooth and SAveet, 
Noav limp upon their gouty feet : 

Thy thoughts, Avhic]^ Averc the true sublime. 

Are humbled by the tjrant, 'I'ime ; 

Alas! AV^iat cannot Time subdue 1 
Time has reduced my wine and you ; 

Emptied my c:iHks, and clipp’il your Aviiigs, 
Disabled both in our main springs ; 

So that of late avc tAVO are groAvri 
The jest and scorn of all tins toAvn. 

But yet, if my advice he ta’cn, 

We two may be as gri'ut again ; 

I'n semi you wii^s, and send me wine ; 

Then you Avill fly, and I shall sliinc. 

’Shis was wriltcn with niy right handf at the same time with 
the other. . • , 

How doss Melpy like Ihist I think I have vex’d kor; 
Little did she know, I avos ambidexter. * 

T.^Siwidan. 

TO MR. THOMAS SHERIDAN. • * , 

Reverend and Learned Sir, 

I AM teaiiiicr of English, for wilfit of a bettci^ a 
poor charity-school, in the lower end of St. Thomas’s- 
street; but in my iLftc 1 have been a Yirgilian, 
though I am now forSed to teach English, Avhich^ 
understood less thgn my oAj^i native language, or 
even than Eatin itself; thercfA'e 1 matle bold to 
l^send you the enclosed, the fruit q{ my Muse, in 
it may qualify me for the honour of being one 
o^youi»most inferior lAhers : if you will vouchsafe 
to |:cnd me an answer, direct to me next door but 
one to the Harrow, on the left hand in Crocker’s- lane. 
I am yours, reverend sir, to command, 

• Pat. Reyly. 

ScribimuB indocti doctiquepoemata passim. — HoraU 
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TRIFLES PASSING BETWEEN 


Ad te, doctissimc' Delany 
Pulsus a foribus Decani, ■ ^ 

Coiifugieris edo querclam, 

Pauper petens xlicntelam. 

Petebam S\v;ftV<y 2 tum patronum, 

Sed iJlc dedlt nullum donum, ^ 

Neque cibum neque b<*num. * 

Quairis quilm malt^ sit stomacho numl 
Iratus vajilfi -vfidS latrat, 

-unienicidam fermd patrat: 

Quin otgo rcleves legrotum, 

Dato cibitfn, dato potum. 

4ta in utrumvis oculum, 

Dormiam bibens Ycstrum poculum. 

Quicso, rcvcrendo vir, digneris hanc epislolam 
inclusam cum versiculis pcrlegcre, quam cum fasti- 
dio abjecit ct respuobat Decanus ille (Inquam)'lcpi- 
dlssinius ct Musarum et Apolliiiia comes. 

Reverendc Vir, 

Dc veslrii benigiiitate et clementiil in frigoie ct 
fame exanimatos, nisi pcrsuasum csset nobis, hanc 
epistolam revcrontia) vcatraj non scripsissem ; quam 
profectf^, quoiiiam co ea ingenio, in optimam acci- 
pere partem nullus dubito. Sa*vit Boreas, mugiunt 
procelltt}, dentibua invitia maxilhc belliim gerunt. 
Nec minus, intcstiuo depricliantibqs tumultu viace- 
ribus, chissicum sonat -venter. Ka nostra est conditio, 
hsec nostra querela. Froh Defim atque hominum 
fidem! qiiare illi, cui ne libella i^tummi cat, dentes, 
stomachum, viscera concessit natural mehereulc, 
nostro ludibrium debvis corpori, frustra laboravit a 
patre voluntario exilio, qui macrum ligonc inacfio- 
rern roddft agetium.* Hue usque evasi, ad tc, quasi 
ad asylum, confugipns, quern nisi bene ndssem suc- 
currero j)otuisse, mcliercule, neque fores vestraspul- 
tOsCiOm, neque limina tetigissem, Quum longum iter 
famelicus peregi! nudus, egenus, esuriens, perhor- 
roscens, despeetus, mendicans ; sunt lacrymas rerum 
ct mentem carnarla tangunt. In vid nullum fuit so* 
latium praderquam quod Ilo^tium, ubi macros in 
igne turdos versat, pevlegi. Catil dapes, Mieccnatis 
convivium, ita me picturii piiscuiis inani, bajpius vol- 
vebam. Quid non mortalium pectora cogit Musa- 
rum sacra fames 1 Hiuc omnia, quo) nostra fuit nc- 
cessitas, curavi ut scirea ; nunc re experiar quid da- 
bis, quid negabis. Yale. 


Vivitur parvo maid, sed canobat 
Flaccus ut parvo bone ; quod iiegamus : 
Pinguis et lautu saturatus ilk) 

Uidet inancs. 

Pace sic dicaili liccat poetm ^ « 

Nobilis licti salibus facet! ' « 

‘ IJ^quc jocundi, Icpidd jocantis ' 

^ Non sine cuiA. 

Quis potest versus, (meditans merendam, 
'Prandium, coenam) numcraret quis non 
^ 4uot panes pistor locat in fenestr^ 

V ^ V Dicere mallptl 

Ecce jejunus tibi Tsnit unus ; 

Latrat ingenti stqmachuc furore ; * 

^ Qusnso digneris renovare '/auces, 

Docie Fatrone. 

4‘ f ^ * 

Vestiant lanse tenues libellos, 

Vestiant pinni dominum trementem, 

.Sdibus vestris trepidame pennO • % 

Musa propinqukt. / 

Nuda no fiat, renovare vestes * 

Urget, et nunquam tibi sic molestam ^ 

Esse promittilf n\8i sit coacta ^ 

Frigore iniquo. 


Si modo^ossem ! Yetat heu pudor me 
Flvra, sed prsestat rogitarc plura. 

An dabis biuos digitos crumense ini- 
ponere vegtrafi 

TO THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S, 
Dear sir, since you :a humlSIe Ttrise 
Have made a recantation, * • 
^•Frorn your low bended knees arise ; 

i hate such poor prostratioq, 

'Tie bravery that moves the brave, ^ 

As one nail drives aaothcr ; 

If you from me woul^ mercy have. 

Pray, sir, be such another. 

You that so loi;^ maintain'd the field 
With true poetic vigour; 

Now you lay down your pen and yield. 
You make a wretched figure.* 

Submit, but do't with sword in hand. 

And write a panegyric 
Upon the man you cannot stknd ; 

I’ll liavc it done in lyric : 

That all the hoys T teach may sing 
'fhe aciiievemcnts of their Chiron ; 

What conquests my stern looks can bring 
Witho!it the help of iron. 

A small goose-quill, yclep’d a pen. 

From magazine of standish 
Drawn forth, *s more dreadful to the dean, 
Than any sword we brandish 

My ink's my flash, my pen's my bolt ;• 
Whene'er 1 please to thunder, 

I'll make ywi tremble like a colt, 

And Urns I’ll keep you under. 

Thomas Siier’Dan. 

-TO THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. 

D€aii Dean, I'm in a sad condition, 

I cannot see to read or write ; ^ 

Pity the (larku'jss of thy Priscian, ^ 

%• Whose days are all transform'd to night. 

My head, though light, 's a dungeon grown. 
The windows of my soul are closed ; 

Therefore to sleep 1 lay me down, 

< My verse and I arc both composed. 

Sleep, did I say 1 that camot be ; 

For who can sleep that wants his eyesY 

My bed is useless then to me, 

Thcrefor^q I lay me down to rise. 

Unnumber’d thoughts^ pass to and fro 
<U pon the surface of my brain ; 

In various maze they come and go, 

* And come and go again. 

So haVe you seen in sheet burnt black. 

The fiery sparks at random run ; 

Now here, now there, some turning back, 
Some ending where they just begun. 

A* . « Thomas Sheridan. 


AN ANSWER, BY DELANY, 

TO THOMAS SHERIDAN. 

DEi\R Sherry, Pm sorry for your bloodsheded sore 

eye» 

And the pore I consider your case, still the more I 
Regret it, for soe how the pain on’t has wore ye. 

• Alegawr>. 
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Sendee, the good 'Whigs, ■who strangely adore yc, 

111 pity crj' out, He's a poor blinded Torjp.” 

But listen me, and I’ll soon lay before ye 
A sovereign c\ire ^ell attested in Gory. 

First wash it with ros, that makes dative rari ; 

Then send for three leeches, and let them all gore ye; 
Then take a cordit^l dram to restore ye, 

Then take lady Judith, juid walk a tine boree, 

Then take a glass of good claret ex more^ 

Then stay as long ns youecan ah uxarc; * [he 

And then if fri ’iitl Dick® will but ope your back-door, 
AVill quickly dispel the black clouds that hang o’er ye, 
And make you so bright, that you'll sing tory rory. 
And make a new ballad ^orth ten of John Dory \ 
(I’kough I work your cure, yet he’ll get the glory.) 
I’m now in the hack schooUhoi-se, high up one story, 
(^uite weary with teaching, and ready to mori» 

My candle’s just out too, no longer I’ll pore ye. 

But away to Clem Barry’s,— there’s an end of my 
stoiy. 

A llEPLY, BY SHERIDAN, TO DELAKY. 

1 LIKE your coll}rium. 

Take my ejes, sir, and clear ye 'urn, 

Twill gain jou a great rqiutatioii ; 

By this jou may rise, 

Like the doctor so wise [Dr. Davenant], 

Who open’d the c)cs of the nation. 

Atid those, I must toll yc, 

Arc bigger than its belly ; — 

You know, there's in Livy a story 
Of the hands and the feet 
Dettying of meat, — 

Don’t I write in the dark like a Toryl 

Y'our water so far goes, * 

’Twould serve for an Avj.us, * 

Were all his wdiole hundred sore; 

So many we read • 

lie had in his head,* ^ 

Or Ovid’s a son of a whore. 

F^H^our recipe, sir, 

Maynl|; lids ftever stir ^ 

If ever I think once to fee you; ^ 

For rd have you to know, 

When abroad I can go. 

That it’s honour enough if I see you. 

ANOTHER REPiY,.BY SHERIDAN.* 

My pedagogue dear, I read with surprise [eyes ; 
Your long sorry rhymes which you* made on my 
As the dean of St. Patrick’s says, earth, seas, and 
I cannot lie down, but immediately rij^e, [skies ! 
To answer your stuff and doctor’.s likewise. 

Like a horse with a gall, I'm pester’d with fli^ 

But his head and his tail new succour supplies, 

To beat off the vermin from back, rump, and thighs. 
The wing of a goose before me now lies, ^ 

Which is both shield and sword for such weak 
Whoever opposes me certainly dies, [enemies. 
Though he were as valiant as Coiid4 or Guise. 

The women disturb me a-crying of pies, 

AVith a voice twice as loud a horse when^ neighs. 
By this, sir, you find, shcwld we rhyme for a prize. 
That I’d gain cloth of gold, when you’d scarce merit 
frize. ^ ■ < 

TO THOMAS SHERIDAN. , • 

Dear Tcv, I’m surprised that your verse did not 
jingle ; [was put single. 

But your rhyme was not double, ’cause your sight 

• Pr. Rkhanl Ilt’Pliam. 
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For, as Helsham obsen'es, there's nothing can chime 
Or fit mow eAact than oiie^ye and one i%yme. 

If you had not took ph}sic,J'd pay off your bacon, 
But now I’ll write short, for^nr you’re short-taken. 
Besides, Dick® forbiii me, mA Ail’d me ii fool ; 
For.he short as *tis, it will give you a stool. 

In libris oellis, tu paruni parcis oceUis ; 

Dum niniium scribis, vel tnlpj ciecior ibis, 

Aut ad vina redis, nam sic tua lun^^ia laidis : 

Sed tibi emnanti sunt collyria tantit 
N unquid eges visu, dum coinples oinllia risul 
Heu Sheridan ccecus, heu oris nuna corcopithucus 
Nunc bene nasutus mittet tibi carmina tulut#: 

N uiic ope Bnrgiiiidi, inalus Helsham ridel abiindu, 
Kec Phoebi fili versum quia mittcre Ryly. 

Quid tibi cum libris t rclavet tuu lumina Tybris 
Mix Pus Saturno ; poiiso sed parcu diuriio 
Observes hoc fu, nee scriptis utcre noctn. 

Nonnulli minguiit ct palpehras sihi tingunt. 

Qiudain purganlcs, libros in stcrcore nautes 
I.ingunt ; sic vincos vidondo, ml bone, lynccs. 

Culum oculum torgis^dum scripta hoc tluminc mergis; 
Tunc oculi et imtes, ni fullor, agent tibi grates. 

Vim fugc Doraiii, not* sit tibi cura Delani : 

Heu tibi si scrirtnint, aut si tibi forciila lihant, 

Pone loco mortis, rapis fera pocula fortis. 
lla;c tibi paucadedi, sed coiihulo Betty my lady, 
Huic te dcs sola?, iicc egebq^ pliarmacopobtC. 

• Hscc somiiiutis cucini, 

Oct. 23, 1718. • Jon. Swift, 

AN ANSM Eii BY Sheridan, 

Pebi.kqi versus versos, Jo»athAi boffe, tefsos; 
Pcrlepidos quidem ; scrihondo semper es idem. 
Laiidibus extollo te, tu mihi nuignus Apollo ; • * 

Tu fralcr FhrrbuR, ociilis collyria prtebes, * • 

Ne minus iimanui reparas quoque dainna Diana:, 

Quaj me percussit radiis (ncc dixeris ussit) 

Frigorc collecto; mcdicus moderaniinc tecto 
Lodicum binum pernyt, ct negatis mihi vinum. 

0 terra ct cadurn ! quam redit .pectus anhcluiii. 

Os mihi jidn siccum, liceal mihi bibere die cum 1 
Ex vestro grato poculo, tarn sajpe prointo, 

Vina crcpanl: sales ostendet quis mihi tales? 
Lumina, vos s])emo, dura cuppie gaiidia ceriio ; 
Perdere etenini pcilcm nostnun, quuquc crura ma- 
vellcra. • 

Amphora, quuin dulccs risns qiiois pcctora mulces, 
Pangitur a FJacco, cum pectus turgei laccho : 

(.'larius evohe ingefniiians gominatur et olie ; » 

Nempe jocosa propago, lucsit sic vocis imago. 

• fro 6 r. SHERIDAN. 171H. 

'WiiATE^E j'our predcceEKon taught ua, . * 

1 have a great esteem for Plautus ; • 

And think your boys may gather therc-hence 
More wit and humour than from Tc.ence ; 

But US to comic Aristophanes, 

The rogue too vicious and too profane is. 

I went in \^in to look for Eupolis 

Down ii^the Strand,** Just wucre tho New Pole is ; 

For I can tell you one thing, •that I can. 

You will not find it in the Vatican. 

He and Crajinus vied, as says, • 

To take his greatest grandees for asses. 

Poets, in those days, used to venturi*high ; 

I^t'the^e are lost full q^any a century. 

T.^s you may see, dear friend, ex pede hence, 

My judgment of the old f-onicdifiris. 

f^RTchard TIel&tiAm. • 

® N.Bk The Striind in Lotnlon. The fact may not be true 
but the rhjine vuel me suuic trcuble.— Swirr. ' 
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Proceed {o traffics ; first Euripides 
(An author whore 1 somtftimes nip a-days) 

Is rightly censured byjhe Stagirite, 

'VVho says his numbers^ not fadge aright. 

A friend of mine thft amhor dApises 
So much he swears the ^eiw best piece isf * 

For aught he knows, as bad as^Thespis’s ; 

And that a woman in ^ese tragedies, 

CuinmcmW speak^ig, but a sad jade is. 

At least n:. well assured that no folk lays 
I'hc weight onSiim they do on Sophocles. 

But, above all, I prefer Eschylus, 

Whose moving touches, when they please, kill us. 

And now I find my muse but ill able 
To hold out longer in trissyllable. 

I chose those rhymes out for their difficulty ; 

Will you return as hard ones if 1 call t’ye i • 

THE ANSWER, BY DR. SHERIDAN. 

Sin, I thank you for your corned ios. 

I*ll slay and read *etii now at home a-days, 

Because Pa reus wrote but sorrily 

Thy notes. I’ll read Lambiiius thoroughly ; 

And then I shall be stoutly set a-gng • 

To challenge every Irish jicdagogue. 

I like your nice epistle critical, r 
Which docs in threefold rhymes so witty fall ; 

Upon the comic dram' and<1;ragedy / 

Your notion’s right, but verses mtg.'goty ; 

'Tis but an hour since I heard a man swear it. 

The devil himself coulh hardly answer it. 

As for youf friepd tin* 8.agft Euripides, 

• I believe you give him n8w the slip o* days ; 

But mum for that — •—pray come a Saturday 
And ifiiic with me, you can’t a better day : 

I’ll kivc you nothing but a mutton eliop, 

Some nappy-inellow’d*ale with rotten hop, 

A pint of wine as good as Falcrii*, 

Which wc poor masters, God knows, all earn : 

We’ll have a friend or two, Bir/-at table, 

Right honest men, fur fcw’re comeatablc 
Then when our liquor makes us lalkaV^'c, 

We’ll to the fields, and take a walk at eve. 

Because I'm troubled much with laziness, 

These rhymes I've chosen for their easiness. 

DR. SHERIDAN TO DR. SWIFT. 1718. 

Dear Dean, since in cni^es anjl puns you and I 
Pray i^iy is a woman a sieve and a riddle 1 [deal, 
*Tls a tliought that came into my noddle this nioruiiig. 
In bed as 1 lay, sir, *a-tossiug and turning. * 

You’ll find if you read but a fiAv of your lustoflos. 
All won'cn, as Eve, all w'oinon are mystencsi 
To find out thv* riddle 1 know you’ll be eager, 

And mak6 every one of the sex a Belphegor. 

But will not do, for I mean to commend them ; 
I BSVMr without jest I an honour intend them. 

In ^ sieve, air, their ancient extraction 1 quite tell. 
In a riddle I give you their power and th«r title. 
This I told you before ; ?lo you know what J mean, 
sir t ** * « 

'* r^ot I, by my troth, sir.” — Tlfen read it again, sir. 
The reason J send you these lines'of rhymes double 
Is purely through pity, to save you the trouble 
Of thinking tW(a hours for a rhyme as you did last, 
When your Pegasus canter’d in triple, and rid fsfot.*- 
Aa for my little nag, whicli'l keep at Parnassus,/ 
With Pluebus’s leave, to run with his asses, ‘ 
He goes alow and sure, and he never is jaded. 

While your fiery st^ed is whipp’d, spnrr'd, basti- 
naded. ** 

• N.B.— You told ms you forgot your Greek. 


THE DEAN’S ANSWER. 

In reading your letter alone in my hackney. 

Your damnable riddle my poor braChs did fack nigh. 
And when with much labour "the matter I crack’d, 

1 found you mistaken in matter of fact. 

A woman’s no sieve, (for iVith that you begin,) 
Because she lets out more than e*^ she takes in. 

And that she’s a riddld can never be riglit, 

For griddle is dark, but a yoman is light. 

But grant her a sieve, 1 can* say sotqething archer ; 
Pray what is a man 1 he’s a fine linen'''scarclier. 

Now tell me a thing that wents interpretatioli, 

What name for a maid,*^ was the first man’ s damna- 
tion ; ^ 

If your worship will please to explain me this rebus, 
1 swear from henceff Avard you shall be my Fheebus. 

From my hack^cy-coach, Sept. II, 1716. 
p.ist 12 at uoon. 

DR. SHERIDAN’S REPLY TO THE DEAN. 
Don't think these few lines wl\jch 1 send a re- 
proach 

From my Muse in a car to your Muse in a coach. 
The great god of poems delights in a car, 

Which makes him so bright that wc see him from far; 
For were he mew’d up in a coach, 'tis allow’d 
We’d sec him no more than we see through a cloud. 

You know to apply this— 1 do not disparage 
Your lines, but 1 say tliey're the worse for the car- 
riage. 

Now first you deny that a woman’s*! sieve ; 

I say that she is ; What reason d’ye give t 
Because she lets out more than she takes in. 

Is’t that you advance for’tt you are still to begin. 
Your major and minor I both can refute. 

I’ll t'3ach you hereafter with whom to dispute. 

A sieve keeps in Lulf, deriy’t if you can. ' [bran 1” 
D. “Adzueks, I misl^ok it, who thought of the 
1 tell you in short, sir, you should*’ have a pair o’ 
mocks ‘ 

For tkitiking to palm on your friend such a paradox. 
Indeed, I confess, at the close you grew bcfciC**,* 

But you light, frqpri your coach Svhen ffou finish’d 
, your letter. 

Your thing which you say wants interpretation, 
What’s name for a maiden — the first man’s damna- 
tion 1 

A damsel — Adam’s hell — there I have hit it, 
Just^as you conceiv’d it, just so. have I writ it. 

Since this I’ve discover’d, I’ll make you to know it. 
That now I’m your Fhcebus, and you are my poet. 
But if you interpret the two lines that follow, 

I’ll again be your poet, and you my Apollo. 

Why a noble lord’s dog. ^ and my schoolhouse this 
weather [therf 

Make up the best catch when they’re coupled toge- 

Froik my Ringsoad car, Sept. 12, ITIS. 

St 5 in ^lie morning, on a repetition 

TO THE SAME. 

^ I BY DR. THERIDAN. 

12 o’clock at noon, 

\). S. September 12, 1718. 

Sir, perhaps you may wtfader, I send you so soon 
Another epistle ; Vconsider ’tis noon. [is, 

Fqr all his acquaintance well know that friend Tom 
Whenwer he makes one, as good as his promise. 
Now Phtrbus exalted, sits high on his throne, 
Dividing the hcav’ns. dividing my crown, 

• A damsel, i. e. ^Adam's hell, 

' Begging [lardon for the expression to a dignitary of tho 
chuieh. 
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Into poems and business, my skull's 8]9it fh two, 
One side for the lawyers, and t’other for y«A. 

With iny left eye J see you sit snug in your stall. 
With my right I'm nttepdingthe lawyers that scrawl. 
With my left I behold your bellower a cur chase ; 
With my right I'm a-reading iny deeds for a purchase. 
My left ear's attending trie hymns of the choir, 

My right eai; is stuiiii’d with the noise of the crier. 
My right hand’s inditing these lines to your rever- 
ence, • • 

My left is indenting for me and lieirs cvcr-hencc. 
Although ill myself I’m divided in two. 

Dear dean. 1 shall ne'er he divided from you. 

THE DEAN OF*ST. PATRICK'S 

TO THOMAS SIIEHIDAN. 

Sin, 

I CANNOT but think that we live in e bad age, 

0 icmporcti O snores ! as ’lis in the ailago. 

My footiAvas but just set out from my cathedral, 

When into my hands comes a letter from the droll. 

1 can’t pray in (piiol for you and your verse's ; 

Jliit now let us hear wliat the Muse from your car 
says. 

Hum — exctdli'iii good — your anger was slirr'd ; 
Well, puniiors and rhymers must have the last word. 
But let me advise you, when next 1 hear from you, 
To lea\f' olV this passion wliieh does not heeoine you ; 
For we who debate on a sidject important [on't* 
iMiist argue with esilimiess, or else will come short 
For myself, 1 protest, I cure not a fiddle. 

For a riddle ami sieve, /r a sieve and a ridille ; 

And think of the sex as you please, I’d as lievc 
You call^liem a riddle ua call them a s«ievc. 

Yet still you are out, (though to vox you I’m loth,) 
For I’ll jirove it imjiossible they oa» he both ; 

A schoolboy know this, for it plainly appears • 
That asie^’e di^-oUes riddles by In ip of tlie shears j 
For you can’t but have hoavt of a trick among ] 
wizards, 

To break open riddles with shears or with sciasifrs. 

Think again of the sieve, and I’ll hold you aw. ger, 
You’ll to queslioii my minor or major.® 

A sieve ketfjli half In, and thcrefoi^, n ' doubt, 

Like a woman, keeps in leas than it lets out ^ 
Why sure, Mr. Poet, your head got a-jar 
By riding this moniing too long in your car : 

Aud I wish your few friends, when they next see 
y'our cargo, s 

For the sake of your senses Vould lay an omharjo. 
You threaten the stock/ ; I say you are scurrilous, 
And you durst not talk thus if I saw ypou at our ale- 
house. 

But as for your threats, you may do wjjiat you can ; 

I despise any poet that trailed to Dan. 

But keep n good tongue, or you’ll find to your ^art, 
From rhyming in cars, you may swing iii a cart. 

Y^ou found out my rebus with very much modest j ; 
But thanks to the lady ; I’m sure she’s too g;^od to yc : 
Till she lent you her help, you were in a fine 
twitter ; 

You hit it, you say ; — you’re a delicate hitter. 

How could you forget so ungratefully a lass, 

And if you be my Phoebus; pray wh*? was four Pal- 
As for your new rebus,- or riddle, or crux, [las 1 
T will either explain, or rc^y it by trucks ; 

Though your lords, and your dogs,^nd ycfiir catches, < 
mcthiiiks. 

Are harder than ever were put by the sphinx. * 
And thus I am fully revenged for your late trfeks, 
Which is all at present from the 

Dean of St. Patrick's. 
From my closet. Sept 12, 1710, * 

just 12 at noon. 

•' I'l tu iKMpoTnmarg'inKutnrib 


TO THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. 

Sir, — Wouf Billingsgate Muse lucthiiiks docs begi*i 
With much greater noise thm^ conjugal diu. 

A pox of her bawling, her teimora ct mores! 

What are times now4;o one of theToriest 

You teU»m| my verses disturb you at prayers ; 

Oh, oh, Mr. Dean, av« you there with your hears 1 
You pray, 1 suppose, like a l^athcn, to Plimbus, 

To give his assistance to make out^y rebus : 

Which 1 don't think so fair ; leave it off foi^lh^utiirc ; 
When the combat is equal, this god should be neuter. 
I'm now at the tavern, where 1 driaik all I can, 

To write with more spirit ; I’ll drink no mofe llcli- 
For Helicon is water, and water is weak ; [con ; 
'Tis wine on the gross lee, that makes your Muse 
speak. 

ThisT know by her spirit and life ; but I think 
She’s much iu the wrong to scold in her drink. 

Her damn’d pointed tongue pierced almost to my 

Tell me of a cart, -tell me of a , f heart ; 

Pd have you to tell on both sides her cars, [stairs: 
If she comes to my house, that I’ll kick her dowii 
Then home she shall liinj>ing go, squalling oiit,0 niy 
knee 

You shall soon*1mvc a eruteh to buy for your Melpo- 
mene. 

You may come ais her bully, to blust(‘r and swagger ; 
But my ink is my poison, n^ pen is my dagger: 

Stand off, I ilesire, and niKrk what 1 say to )oii, 

If you come 1 wdllainakc )our Appollo shine through 
you. 

Don’t think, sir, I fear a dean,#is I would fear a dun 
Which is all at present from yours, ^ 

• TlIOM^ SllEIlIDAM. 

THE DEAN TO THOMAS .SHEUIIIaN* 

Sill, — ^When 1 saw you to-day> as I went with lord 
Anglesey, 

Lord, said I, who’s that parson, liow awkwardly 
dangles he ! • 

When whijj you trot up, without hiiiidiiig jour betters. 
To the very cu»i;h side, and threaten your letters. 

Is the poison [and dagger] you boast in your jaws, 
trowl 

Arc you still in your cart with convitia er plamtrot 
But to scold is your trade, which I soon should bo 
foil'd in, * 

For scolding is just qxmsi diceres — school-din : 

Aud I think I may say yon could many good shil- 
lings get, [Billingsgate ; 

Were you dress'd like a bawd, and sold oysters at 
Bift coach it orgcait it, I’d have fow know, sirrah, 

I’ll wt-ite,*though I’nf forced to write in a wheel- 
barrow ; ^ * 

Nay, hector and swagger, you’ll still flgd me staneh. 
And you and jour cart shall give me cart^blanche* 
Since you write in a cart, keep it et surt§-^^ 

'Tis all you have for it; 'lis your best Magna UtrCk; 
And 1 love jou so well, as I told vou lung ago, ^ 
That I’ll n^cr give iny vote for ifeleyida Cart-Oi^^, 
Now yo|^ write from your cAlar, I find out jour art, 
You rhyme as folks fpee, iuHierce and iu mrt: 

Your ink i.s )our poison,® your pen is what not ; • 
Your ink is vour dtiuk,** yout pgii is ymq; pot. 

To my godefess Melpomene, pride of her sox, 

I gave, as you beg, your most humbke respects : • 

’Blie*’rest of your complement I dare not tell her, 
she never descends sodow as the cellar ; 

But before you can put fourself under her banners. 
She declares from her throne you must learn better 
manners. 

• VI*. lit tu pnnlicaB. ^ Vi*, ut ego asscro veriuv. 
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If once in your cellar my Phoebus should shine, 

I tell you«rd not give lufig for your win* ; 

So ril leave him behind, for I certainly know it. 
What be ripens abol^ground he sours below it. 

But why should wt njS^t thua^my partner so dear. 
With three hundred and sixty-iUe poems 
Let's quarrel no longer, since Dan ^nd George 
Rochfort fwatch for't. 

Will laugh in theix^ sleeves : 1 can tell you they 
TherP^orge \Wll rejoice, and Dan will 8ii% high. 
Hoc Ithacus 'isUt, et magni mercentur Atridse. [day : 

, Jon. Swift. 

Writtent signud, and sealed, five minutes and 
eleven seconds after the receipt of yours, al- 
lowing seven seconds for sealing and super- 
scribing, from my bed-side, just eleven mi- 
nutes after eleven. Sept. 15, 1718. 

Erratum in your Inst, 1. antepenult, pro “Cenr a 
Zh<n,'* lege ** fear a Dan ita omiics MSS. quos 
ego Icgl, ct ita magis congruum tarn seiisui qiiam 
veritati. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN.* 

Dec. 14, 1719, nine nt nigfit. 

Sin, — It is impossible to know*by jour letter 
whether the wine is to be buttled to-morrow 
or no. * 

If it be, or be not, whyc-did not you in plain English 
tell us so 1 *’ < 

For my part, it was by mere clmnce I came to sit 
with the ladies'* tliis night ; 

And if they had not ^old me there was a letter from 
you, apd yqur mpn Alexander had not gone and 
come back from .the ^dcanci*}*, and the boy here 
Jliad not been sfcnt to let Alexander know I was 
here, 1 should have missed the letter outright. 
Trtily I don't know who's bound to be sending for 
corks to stop jour •bottles, with a vengeance. 

Make a page of your own ago, and send your man 
Alexander to buy corks ; for Saunders already has 
gone about ten jaunts. i 
Mrs. Dingley and Mrs. Johnson saj', truly they don’t 
care for your wife’s company, llmugh they like 
your wine ; but they had rather have it at their 
own house to drink in quiet. 

However, they own it is very civil in Mrs. Sheridan 
to make the oiler ; and they cannot deny it. 

I wish Alexander safe at St. Catherine's to-night, 
witli all my heart and soul, upon my word and 
honour : ^ 

But 1 think it base in you to send a jioor fellow out 
so late at this time of year, when one would not 
turn out a dog fnat one valued ; I. appeal to your 
friend Mr. Connor. ' e 

I would present iny humble service to my lady 
Mountcashp.1 ; but truly 1 thought she would have 
made Advances to have been acquainted with me, 
ns'she pretended. 

Bat now 1 can write no more, for you see plainly my 
1 taper is ended. 

I wish, when you praf ed, ym r letter you'd dated : 
Much plague it created. I sctlded and rated ; 

My soul is much grated ; for yoi^ man I long waited. 
1 think yon are fated like a bear to be baited : 

Your man is belated : the case I have stated ; 

And me you have cheated. My stable's unslatfd^ 
Come hack t’ us well freighted. * / 

I lemembcr my late head ;,,and wish you translafod, 
For teazing me. 

* In this letter, thopgh writtoQ in prose, the render, upon 
examiulug, will And each st>.-oud kenieuce rhymes to the former. 

■ Mrs. Johuson and Mrs. Diuglev: 


' 2nd P.S. 

Mrs. Dingley desires me singly [you; 

Her service to present you ; hopes that jvill content 
But Johnson madam is grown a dad dame, [verse. 
For want of your converse, and cannot send one 

3rd P.S. [tling ; 

You keep such a twattlUig witH you and your bot- 
But 1 sec the sum total, we shall ne'er have a bottle ; 
Th^- long and the short, we shall not have a quart : 

1 wish you would sign’t, that we have a pint. 

For all your colloguing,* I’d be glad of a b^oggin i** 
But I doubt 'tis a sham ; you won’t give us a dram. 
’Tis of shine a mouth moon-ful, you won't part with 
a spoonful ; 

And I must be nimble, if I can fill my thimble. 

You see 1 won’t stJp, till 1 come to a drop. 

But I doubt the oraculum is a poor supernaculum ; 
Though perhaps you may tell it, for a grace if we 
smell it. Stella. 

DR. SHERIDAN'S ANSWER. 

I’d have you to know, as sure as you’re dean. 

On Thursday my cask of Obrien I’ll drain ; 

If my wife is not willing, I say she’s a quean ; 

And my right to the cellar, egud, I'll maintain 
As bravely as any that fought at Dunblaiii : 

Go tell her it over and over again. 

I hope, as I ride to the town, it won't rain ; 

For, should it, I fear it will cool rny, hot brain, 
Entirely extinguish my poetic vein ; 

And then 1 should be as stupid as K,tin, 

"Who preach’d on tliree heads, though he mention'd 
but twain. 

Now Warilel's in haste, and begins to complain ; 
Your most huniblc servant, dear sir, 1 remain, 

* T- 

Get Ilelshami^ Walmsley, Dclany, 

And some Grattans, if there be any 
Take care you do iiot bid too many. 

* DR. SWIFT’S REPLY. 

The verses you sent on j our boh ling vdmr wine 
Wpre, in cverj* one's judgment, exceed inglj line ; 
And I must confess, ns a dean and dt\ine, 

1 think you inspired by the Muses all nine. 

I nicely examined them every line, [shine ; 

And the worst of them s^l like a bani-door did 
0,\hat Jove would giv« me spcli a talent as thine ! 
With Delany or Dan 1 would scorn to combine. 

I know they have manj' a wicked design ; 

And, give Satan his due, Dan begins to refine. 
However, 1 wish, honest comrade of mine. 

You would really on Tl^rsday leave St, Catharine,^ 
Where I hear you are cramm'd every day like a 
swine ; 

WAth me you'll no more have a stomach to dine, 

Nor af^ey your victuals lie sleeping supine ; 

So I wish you were tootliless, like lord Masscrine. 
But were you as wicked as lewd Aretine, 

I wish you would tell me which way you incline. 

If when you return your road you don’t line, 

On Thu'^ay ^*U pay mj respects at your shrine. 
Wherever you bend, wherever you twine, 

In square, or in opposite, circle, or trine. 

Your beef will on Thursday be saltcr than brine : 

I hope you have swill'd with new milk from the kine, 
As much as the Liffee’s outdone by the Rhine ; 

And Dan shall be with us with nose aquiline. 

■ A phrase used in Ireland for a specious appearance of 
kindness without siucerity. 

^ A name used i.i Ireland for the Enj^lish quartern. 

■ t. 9 . in Dublin, for they were country' cli'rgy. 

* The seat of lady Mountcashel, near Dublin. 
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If you do not come back we lall weep out our 
eyne; • 

Or may your gown; never be good Lutherine. 

The beef you have 'got I4iear is a chine ; 

But if too many come, your madam will whine ; 
And then you may kiss the low end of her spine. 
But enough of tliis poetry Alexandrine ; 

I hope you will not think this & pasquine. 

GEORGE dlOCHFORT'S VERSES, 

FOR THE* REV. DR. SWIFT, DEAN OF ST. FaTRICK'S, 
AT lahacon, near trim. 

MUSA CLONSUOGIIIANA. 

That Downpatrick’s dean, or Patrick’s down went. 
Like two arrand deans, two dcai n errant I meant ; 
So that Christmas appears at Bcllcampe like a Lent, 
Gives the gamesters of both houses grcA discontent. 

Our pvsons agree liere, as those did at Trent, 
Dan’s forehead has got a most damnable dent. 
Besides a large hole in his Michaelmas rent. 

But your fancy dh rhyming so cursedly bent, 

With your bloody ouns in one stanza pent, 

Does Jack’s utter ruin at picket prevent, 

For an answer in specie to yours must be sent ; 

So this moment at crambo (not shuffling) is spent, 
And ] lose by this crotchet quaterze, point, and 
quint, 

Which you kuov ' to a gamester is great bitterment ; 
But whisk shalkreverige me on you, Batt, and Brent. 
Uellcampe. Jaiij^ , 1717. 

TflOMAS SlIERlDAl^, CLERK, 

TO UEOKtiE-NlM-DAN-UKAN, ESQ. 

Wnttm Jul> A, 1721, at night. 

I’D have you t* know, George,® Daii,*» Dean,<’ tfnd 
Nim,'* 

That I’ve learned how verse t' Compose trim, 

Mueh better b half th’n you, n’r )ou, ii’r him, 

And that I’d rid’culc their 'lul your ilam-fliiUf 
Ay b’t then, p’rhaps, says you, t's a meri'y whim,. 
AVith of mark’d notes i’th’ rim, ^ 

So th't I ougffl n’t for t* be morose^^nd t’ look grim, 
Think n’t your ’p’stlc put m’ in a megrim ; • 

Though ’n rep’t’t'on day, I ’ppcar ver’ slim, 

Th* last howl ’t Helsham’s did m’ head t’ swim. 

So th’t 1 h’d man’ aelies 'n ’v'ry serubb’d limb. 
Cause th’ top of th* bowM h’d oft us’d t* skim ; ^ 
And b’sides D’laii* swours tl/t I h’d swall'w’d s’vVl 
hrim- 

Mers, ’nd that my vis’ge’s cov'r’d o’er i^ith r’d pim- 
ries ; m’r’o’er though m’ scull were (’s ’tis n’t) ’s 
strong ’s tim- • 

Bcr, ’t must have ach’d. JTh’ clans of th’ c’llcgc 
Sanh’drim, • 

Pres’nt the’r humhl’ and ’fcct’nate respects ; that 's t' 
say, D’ln’, ’chlin, P. Ludl’, Die’ St’wart, H’lsham, 
Capt’n P'rr’ Walmsl*, 'nd Longsh’nks Ti«im.^ 

GEORGE-NIM-DAN-DEAN’S ANSWER. 
Dear Sheridan ! a gent^R pair • 

Of Gaulstowu lads (for such they are),* 

Besides a brace of gr&ve divines, 

Adore the smootliness •f thy lines : 

Smooth as our basin’s silver flood, * 

Ere George had robb’d it of its mud; ^ 

Smoother than Pegasus’ old shoe, • 

Ere Vulcan comes to make him new. 

■ (ksorge Roebfort. ^ Mr. Jackson. • Dr. Swift. 

** Mr. John Kochfort, called by the dean Rimrod, or Nim. 
rom his attachment to hunting. 

" Dr. James Stopfonl, afterwards hi»hop of Clo^ne 


The board on which we set our a — s, 

Is not BO staiooth as are thy verses ; • 

Compared with which (ancLtliut’s enough) 

A smoothing-iron itself is^ugh. 

Nor praise I less thaht/li'cAuicisioii, 

By oBodern poets coiPd elision, 

AVith wnich, iu proper station placed, 

Thy polish’d lines are flriidy braced. 

Tl^ a wise tailor is not pTuchi||g, 

Bin turns at every seam an inch in : ^ 

Or else, be sure, your broad-clothsbrcecncs 
AA’ill n’er be smooth uor hold tl^ir stitches. 
Thy verse, like bricks, defy the weather, • 
AVheu smooth’d by rubbing them together; 

Thy words so closely wedged and short are, 

J Jkc walls, more lasting without mortar ; 

1^ leaving out the needless vowels, 

You save the charge of iime and trowels. 

One letter still another locks. 

Each grooved and dovetail’d like a box ; 

Thy muse is tuck'd up and succinct; 

111 chains thy syllables are link’d : 

Thy words '.ogethcr tied in small hanks. 

Close as the Macedonian phalanx t 
Or like the«um6o of the Romans, 

AVhich ticrcest foes could break by no means. 
The critic, to bis grief will find 
How firmly those iiiden^ros bind. 

So, ill yie kindred paitifer's art. 

The shortening is the nicest part. 

PhiloLogers of future ages, ^ 

How will they pore upon 4hy pages '. 

Nor will they dare to break the joints, 

But help thee to be reiftl wi^h pifbits : * 

Or else, to show their learned labour, you 
May backward be perused like Hebrew, • 

In which they need not lose a bit * 

Or of thy harmony or wit . 

To make a work completely fine, 

Number and weight and ineasurc join ; 

Then all must grsyit your lines arc weighty, 
AVherc thirty weigh as much as eighty ; 

All must ayow your uumbers more. 

Where twenty linos exceed fourscore ; 

Nor cat! we think your measure short, 

AVhere less than forty till u quart, 

A>yith Alexandrian iu the close, 

Long, long, long, long, like Dan’s long nose. 

GEORGE-NIM-DAN-DEAN’S INVITATION 
TO THOMAS SHERIDAN. 

OaiUatown, Aug, 8. 1781 

Dskn Tom, thig verse, wdiich hflwever the begin- 
ninjf maj' appear, ydl in the end’s good metre, 

Is sent to desire that, when your August vgea^on 
comes, your friends you’d meet hcr% 

For why should you stay iu the filthy holJJ 1 mean 

• the city so smoky, ^ • 

When you have not one friend left in town, or kt 

least not one that’s witty, to joke w’ yc 1 
For as for flbnest John,® though Pm not sure eon’t, 
yet I’ll be bang’d, lest he • 

Be gone down to thgcountjPof Wexford with that 
great peer the lord ^Anglesey.i’ # 

O! but 1 forgot; perhaps, % ^is time^ you may 
have one come to town, but I don’t know whether 
he be friend or foe, Delany : • • 

Bat, however, if he be come, bring him down, and 
you sHall go back in a fortnight, for I know there’s 
no delaying ye. • 

O ! 1 forgot too : I believe there may be one more, I 
mean that great fat joker, friend Helsham, he 

* SnppoB(!d to mean Dr. Walmsley. 
s Artlmr carl of .\ugleaey. 
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That wrote the prologue,* and if you stay with him, 
depencf on’t, m the etid he’ll sham'ye^ 

Bring down Longshanks Jim** too ; but, now I tliink 
on't, he*s not yet\btne from Courtown,c I fancy ; 
For 1 heard, a inoftth ho was down there a- 

courting sly Nancy. ^ » . 

However, bring down yoursdf, and you bring do^vn 
all; for, to say it we may venture, 

In Delan^^’s s|9een, John’s mirth, H^ham’s 
joKi^api^id the soft soul of amorous Jemm^entre. 

• POSTSCRIPT. 

I had forgot to desire you to bring down what I say 
you*have, and you’ll believe me as sure as a gun, 
and own it ; 

I mean, what no other mortal in the universe can 
boast of, your own spirit of pun, and own wit. 
And now I hope you’ll excuse this rhyming, Svhich 
I must say is (though written somewhat at large) 
trim and clean ; 

And so 1 conclude, with humble respects as nsual, 
Your most dutiful and obedient 

Gkougb-Nim-Dan-Dkan. 

TO GEORGE-NIM-DAN-DKAN, ESQ., 

UPON Hl.S INCOMPAHAlirE VfiRSGS. 

HY PR. DELANY IN SIIERIUAN’S NAME 
Hail, human compound quadrifarious, 
Invincible ns wight Briareus ! 

Hail ! doubly -doubled mighty merpy one. 
Stronger than triple-bodied ^iJeryou I 
O may yoar vastness deign t' excuse 
The praises of a^uny Muse, 

Unable, vc hcr«utn^Bt Hight, 

To reach thy huge colossian height ! 
w 'L’ attempt to Vrite like thee were frantic, 
AVihose lines arc, like thyself, gigantic. 

Yet let me bless, in humbler strain, 

Thy vast, thy bold Cambysiaii vein, 

PourM out t* enrich thy native isle, 

As Egypt won’t to be with Nile. 

O, how I joy to see thee wander, 

III many a winding loose meander, .. 

Ill circling mazes, smooth and supple. 

And ending in a clink quadruple ; 

Loud, yet agreeable witlial, 

Like rivers rattling in tlicir fall ! 

Thine, sure, is poetry divine, 

Where wit and majesty combine ; 

Where every line, as huge as seven. 

If strctclrd in length, woiih| reach to heaven; 
Here pAI comparing would bo slandering, 

The least is more than Alexandrine. 

Against thy verse Time sees Avith pain, 

He whets his envious scythe in vain'; 

Hor though from thee he much may pare. 

Yet rauu!i thou still wilt have to spare. 

Tliou hast alone the skill to feast 
’*■ With Homan elegance of taste, 

• Who hast of rhymes as vast resources 
c . As Pompey’s caterer of courses. 

O thou, of all the Nine inspired 1 
My languid soul,, with teaching tired; ^ 

How is it raptur^fi when,lt thinks 
Of thy harmonious set of chinks ; 

Each. answering thch in vatious rl^mcs, 

Like echo to St. Patrick's chimes T 
^ Thy M^se, mi^estic in her rage. 

Moves like Statira on Jjie stage ; . ‘ 

And scarcely can orte page sustain 
The length of such a 'nowiiig train : 

• It was customary with Dr. Shcriilnn to have a fireek play 
octotl hy his hi'ud t^s just before they entered the university. 

^ Dr. James Stopford, bYshop of Cloyne. 

• The iicat of ■- — Ilussay. ewp, iu the county of Kildare. 


Her train of variegated dye 
Shows like Thaumantia's in the sky ; 

Alike they glow, alike they please, ^ 

Alike impress’d by Phgsbus' rays. 

Thy verse — (ye Gods ! I cannot bear iO 
To what, to what shaU I compare it ! 

*Tis like, what 1 have oft h®ard spoke on, 

The famous stt^ue of Laocoon. • 

’Tis like, — O yes, 'tis very like it, — 

The long, long string; with which you fly kite. 
'Tis like what you, and one dr ^.wo more, 

Hoar to your Echo* in good humour ; r 
And every couplet thou hast writ 
Concludes with HhaHah-whittah-whit.^ 

TO MR. :^HOMAS SHERIDAN, 

TON Ills VERSES WHITTEN IN CIRCLES. 

C 

«Y DR, SWIFT. 

It never was known that circular letters ^ 

By humble companions were sent to their betters ; 
And as to the subject, our judgment, maherc'U^ 

Is this, that you argue like fools in a circle. 

But now for your verses; we tell you, imprimist [is, 
The segment so large ’twixt yoiir reason and rhyme 
That we walk all about like a horse in a pound, 

And, before we find cither, our noddles turn round. 
SufKcicnt it were, one would tliink, in your mad rant, 
To give us your measures of line by a quadrant. 

But we took our dividers, and found your d — ii’d 
111 each single verse, took up a diairi^ter. [metre, 
But how, Mr. Sheridan, came you to venture 
George, Dan, Dean, and Nira, to jilace in the centre 
”rwiil appear to your cost you arc fairly tnpiinu’d. 
For the chord of your circle is now in their hand. • 
The chord, or f^ie, radius, it matters not whether, 

By which your jade Pegasus, fix’d in a tether, [ring. 
As his betters ^-rc used, shall be lash’d, round the 
Three fellows with wliips, and the dean holds the 
string. * 

Will Hancock declares yotf are out of your compass, 
Tocj^croach on his art by writing of bombast ; 

And has taken just now a firm resulutior^ 

To answer ypur, style without ciH:umlj^{<j^n. 

,*Laily Betty** presents you her service most humble, 
And is not afraid your worship will grumble 
That she make of your verses a hoop for Miss Tam.e 
Which is all at present ; iuid so 1 remain — 

ON DR. SIIERIDAN’S^CIRCULAR VERSES. 

UY MR. GEORGF ROCllFORT. 

With music m,iid poetry equally bloss’d, 

A bard thus Apollo most humbly address’d : 

** Great author of harmony, verses, and light I 
Assisted by ftiee, I both fiddle and write. 

Yet unheeded I scrape, or I scribble all day, 

My verse is neglected, my tunes thrown away. 

Tiiy substitute here, vice Apollo, disdains 
’To vouijli for my numbers, or list to my strains ; 

Thy manual signet refuses to put 

To the airs I produce from the pen or the gut. 

Be thou then propitious, great Phoebus ! and grant 
Relief or reward to my merit or want. 

Thougl^lhe d*>an and*Delany transcendently shine, 

O brighten one solo or sonnet of mine ! [abode ; 
With them I’m content thou should’st make thy 
But visit'thy sepant in^ig or in ode ; 

Moke one work immortal : ’tis ail I request.” 

' Apollo look’d pleased ; and, resolving to jest, 

* At G.aul<ttown there is a remarkable famous echo, 
b III allusion to the <1001141 nroduoutl bv the 4 *ch 4 >. 

• nieir fluures vero iu the centre of the lersi's. 

^ Daughter of the earl of Drogheda, aud raarrieil to George 
Rochfort, esq. 

B Mhu Tliumason lady Betty’s daughter. 
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Replied, Honest friend, Pve consiidcr'd thy^ase ; 
Nor dislike thy well-meaning and humorous Ace. 
Thy petition J grant : the boon is not great ; 

Thy works shail' continue^ and iiere’s the receipt. 
On rondeaus hereafter thy fiddle-strings spend : 
AVrite verses in circles ; tliiey never shall end.” 


ON DiN JACKSON'S ‘PICTURE, 

CUT IN SILK ^ND PAPER. • 

To fair lady Betty Dan sat for his picture, 

And defied her to draw him so oft. us ho piqued her. 
Ho knew she^d no pencil or colouring by her, 

And therefore he thought h# raiglit 8<ifcly defy her. 
Come sit, says my lady ; tiien whips up her scissar 
And cuts out his coxcomb in silk in a trice, sir. 

Dan sat with attention, and saw witii surprise 
How she lengtlieiiM his chin, how slie ImiIIowM his 
But flatter'd himself with a secret conceit [eyes ; 
That his thin leathern jaws all her art would defeat. 
Iiady Betty observed it, then ])ulls out a pin, 

And varies the graiikof tiic stuff to his grin: 

And, to make roasted silk to resemble his raw-bone, 
She raised up a thread to the jet of his jaw-bone ; 
Till at Icnglli in cxactost proportion he rose, 

From the crown of his head to the arch of his nose : 
And if lady Betty had drawn him with wig and all, 
*Tis certain the copy had outdone tlie original. 

Well, that’s but my outside, says Dan, with n 
vapour ; ^ 

Say you so 1 says my lady ; I've lined it with paper. 

• Patr. Delany, sculp, 

<Jn the .same picture. 

Clarissa draws her scissors from the case 
To draw the lines of poor Dan Jackscui's face ; 

One sloping cut made forcliead, nose, and chin, 

A nick prodnc(*<l a mouth, and inatle him grin, 

Such a.s ill tailor's measure you iA\c bopji. 

But still were wanting his ^imalkin eyes. 

For which gray worsted stocking paint suppUei. 

'I'll' unrfWj||dlM tliread through needle’s eye comey^, 
Transferi'^it v-jlf inU^his pasteboard hca*l. 

How came the*cissors to he tlius oufdonel 
The needle had an eye, and they liad none. 

0 wondrous force of art! now look at Dan— 

You'll swear the pasteboard was tlie bettor man. 

“ The devil !" says he, “ the head is not so full 1" 
Indeed it is — behold the paper^kull. • 

*T[ios. Sheridan, 

ON THE SAME. 

If you say this was made for friend Dan, vou belie it. 
I’ll swear he’s so like it that was made by it. 

Tiios. Sheridan, sculp^ 

ON THE SAME PICTURE. 

Dan’s evil genius in a trice • 

Had stripp’d him of his coin at dice. 

Chloe, observing this disgrace, 

On Fam cut out his rueful face. 

By G — , says Dan, ’tis vovy hard, 9^ 

Cut out at dice, cut at card ! " 

G. Rochfobt, sculp, 

ON THE SAME PICTimE. 

Whilst you three merry poets traffic 

To give us a description graphic * 

Of Dan's large nose in modem sapphie, 

1 spend my time in making sermons, , 

Or ivriting libels on the Germans, 

Or murmuring at Whigs’ preferments. 


But when I would find rhyme for Rochfoi*^ 

And look in^Eiiglish, French? and Scotch for’t, 

At last I’m fairly forced to botcl^r't. 

Bid lady Betty recollect her, ^ ^ 

And tell who ,vas it coubt' direct her 
To draw tfie Ace of sucl^a spectre 1 

I must confess that as to me, siig, 

Though 1 ne'er saw her hold the scis^rs, 

1 now cAld safely swear it is hers. 

’Tis true, no nose could come in better* 

*Tia a vast subject stuff’d with matted 
Which all may handle, none can flatter. 

Take courage, Dun ; this plainly shows 
That not the wisest mortal knows 
What f<«rtune may befall liis nose. 

Show me the brightest Irish toast. 

Who from her lover e’er could boast 
Above a song or two at most : 

For thee three poets now are drudging all, 

To praise tlie cheeks, chin, nose, the bridge and all, 
Both of the picture and original. 

Tliy nose's iengtliiand fame extend 
So far, dear Dan, that (’vtn-y friend 
Tries wlio shall ha^^e it by ll»e end. 

And future poets, us they rise.* 

Shall reufl wit4i envy and suf|)rise 
Thy nose outshiningAjelia’s eyes. 

JONATllAlrtWIKT. 


DAN JACKSON'S’Dlji'ENtjE. * 

My verse littli* bettup you’ll Had tlmfi my fiuMj U \ 

A word to liw wise — utptcturapnrsh. , 

Three merry lads, witli envy stung, 

Because Dan’s face is better liung, 
Combined in verse to rb}nic it down, 

And in its ])lace set up their own ; 

As if tljcy’d run it d«wii much better 
By niimliL'r of their feet in metre. 

Or that its ri^l did cause ih(!ir spite, 

Which made them draw in black and white 
Be that as ’twill, this is most true, 

They were inspired by what they drew 
Let then such critics know, my face 
Gives them their comeliness and grace : 
While every line of face docs bring 
A line of grace to what tliey sing. 

But yet, methirik*B, though with disgrace 
Both to the j)icturc and the face, 
i should narq^* tiicm who do reliearse 
Thrastofy of the picture farce; 

The squire, in French, as hrird as stone, • 
Or strong as rock, that’s all us une,» 

On face on cards is very brisk, sirs, * 

. Because on them you play at whisk, sirs. , 
But much 1 wonder, wby my crany 
Should envied be by De-el-any^ 

And yet fiiuch more that half-namesake 
ShouI(^ join a party in thcTreak* 

For sure I am it wa^nct safe 
Thus to abuse his iTetter half, 

As I shall prove f ou, Dan^o^e, ^ 

Divisim add conjunctively. 

For if Dan love not Sherry, can • 
rf?h!!rry be anything to Dan 1 
iThis » the case whene’es you see 
Dan makes nothing of Cherry ; 

Or should Dan he by Sherry o’erta'en, 
Then Dan would be poor Sberridane ; 

’Tis hard then he should bt dccrieil 
By Dan, with Sherry by his side. 
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Bu^ if llic cage must be so hanj, 
That faces suffer 6y a card» 

Let critics cel^rc, what care 1 1 
Backbiters ouly^c defy, 

Faces are free fnMi 


MR. ROCHFORT'S REPLY, 
f^sii.j^y yo8r face is better hung 
Thimoure — by whatl by nose or tongue t 
In not expl^i^riing you are wrong 
• to us, sir. 


To^ll see most grossly you mistook, 

If you consult your spelling-book, 

(The better half you say you Jook,) » 

• you'll 6nd, sir, 

S, H, E, she— and R, ri. 

Both put together make SheOT ; 

D, A, N, Dan — ^makA up the three 

• syllables; 

©an is but one, and Skerry two, 

Then, sir, your choice will nefepdo ; 
Therefore, I've turn'd, my friend, on ^you 

the tables. 


Because we thus must state the case, 

That you have got a hanging face, 

Th* untimely end’s a damn'd disgrace 

of noose, ftir. 

But yet be not cast down : I sec 
A weaver will your hangman be : 

You'll only hang In tapestry • 

with many ; 

And then the ladies, I suppose, 

Will praise your longitude of nose, 

For latent charms within your clothes, 

' dear Danny. 

Thus will the fair of every age » 

From all parte make their pilgrimage, 

Worship thy nose wirti pious rage t 

a . of love, sir : 

All their^'cligion^will be spent 
About thy woven monument. 

And not ul.e orison he sent 

^ to Jove, sir. 

Yo^ the famed idol will become, 

• Ah gardens graced in ancient Rome, 

By matrons worslupp’d in the gloom 

of nigbt. 

O happy Dan! thrice happy sure! 

Thy lame for ever shall i%idurp. 

Who after death can love secure • 

• at sight. 

So far I thouglit it was my duly 
To <lwell upon thy boasted heavity ; 

Now I'll proceed : a word or two t’ ye 

in answer 

To that part where you curry on 
This paradox, thgt rock and^stouc, 

In your opinion, are all one : 

llow can, sir, 

• • 

A man of reasoning so pi;pfoun(P « 

• So stupidly be run a-ground, « * 

A^thiugs so ditferent to confound 

• * t’ our senses 1 

«f^cept you judged them by the knock 
^ ifjf near an equal hardy block ; 

Such an experimental stroke 
• • dbnvinces. 

Then might you be, by (Jjint of reason,* 

A prroper judge tui this occasion ; 

'Gainst feeling there’s no disputation, 

• » * * iy granted ; 

Therefore thy superior wit, 

Who made the trial, we submit ; 

Thy head to prove tfre ttuth of it ’ v 
• we wanted. 

In one assertion you're to blame. 

Where Dan and Surry's made the same, 
Endeavouring tomivc your name 

refined, sir : 


DR. DELANY’S REPLY. 

Assist me, my ll^usc, while I labour to limn him 
Credite, Pisones, iati tabuite persimilem, 

Y'ou look £ftid you, write with so different a grace, 
That I envy your verse, though I did not your face. 
And to him that thinks rightly, there’s reasbn enough, 
'Cause one is as smooth as the other is rough. 

But much I'm amazed }ou shcfhld think my design 
Was to rhyme down your nose, or your harlequin grin. 
Which you yourself wonder the de’el should malign. 
And if 'tis so strange that your monstership's crony 
Should be envied by him, much less by Dclany ; 
Though I own to you, when I consider it stricter, 

1 envy the painter, although not the picture. 

And justly she's envied, since a Heiid of hell 
Was never drawn right but by hcr#nd Kapliacl. 

Next, as to the charge, which you tell us is true. 
That we were inspired by the subj^t wc drew. 
Inspired wc wore, and well, sir, you kney it ; 

Yet not by your nose, but the fair one thabdrew it; 
Had your nose been the Muse, we had ne’er been 
inspired, [fired. 

Though perhaps itmight justly *vc beenfaidwe were 
As to the division of words in your staves, 

Like my countrymIFu’s horn-comb into three halves, 
I pneddle not with 't, buV’ presume th make merry, 
You call'd Dan one half, and t’other half Sherry : 
N^w if Dan’s a half, as you call’t o’er an^o'et, 
Then it can't be denied that Sberry’^H^tfumore. 

For pray ghv Ae leave to say, sir, fdlall you, 

That Sherry’s at least of double the value. 

But perhaps, sir, you did it to till up the vcrac ; 

So crowds ill a concert (like actors in farcej 
Play two parts in one, when scrapers arc scarce. 

Rut be that as ’twill, ^'ou*ll know more anon, sir. 
When Sheridan sends to m^rrj Dan answer. 

• SHERIDAN’S REPLY. 

Three merry lads you own we are ; 

'Tis verj-^true, and free from care ; 

But curious we canfiot bear, 

believe, sir : 

» For, were all forms of beauty thine, 

W eqp you like N ereus soft aud fine, 

W c should not in tlie least repine, 

I or grieve, sir. 

Then know from us, most beauteous Dan, 
Th%*^oiighnes8 best becomes a man ; 

'Tis women should bq pale and wan, 

and taper ; 

And kll yoip" trifling beaux and fops, 

Who comb iheir brows and sleek their chaps, 
i^re but the offspring of toy-shops, 

mere vapour. 

We know* your morning hours you pass 
To cull and gatlier out a face ; 

Is this the way you take your glass 1 

Forbear it : 



SWIFT* AND SHEEIDAN- 


Those loads of paint upon your toilet • ® * 

Will never mend your face, but spoil it, 

It looks as if you did parboil it : 

* t Drink claret. 

Your cheeks, by Recking, are so lean, 

That they’re like Cynthia in the wane, 

Or breast of goose when** tis pick’d clean, 

. ■’ , or pullet: 

Sco what by drinking you have done : 

You’ve made your phiz » skeleton, • 

From the long-distance of your crown, 

• t’ your gullet. 

A REJOINDER. 

BY THE DEAN IN AcKSON’S NAME. 
Wearied with saying grace and prayer, 

J hasten’d down to country air, 

To read your answer, and prepare • 

reply to’t : 

Hut your fair lines so grossly flatter, 

Fray do lliey praise me or bespatter 1 
1 must suspect you mean the latter — 

Ah! sly boot! 


Henceforth acknowledge that a nose 
Of thy dimension's flt foy prose ; • 

But every one that knows Dan knows 

thy master. 

Blush for ill spcUif^g, foi^n Ikies, 

And <iy with hurry to Rathniiiies 
Thy fami, thy genius, noW declines, 

^ proud booster. 

I hear with some concern your roar, 

And flying think to quit the score ^ 

By flapping billets on your door * 

and*i)osts, sij^. 

Thy ruin, Tom, I never meant. 

I’m grieved to hear your banishment. 

But pleased to find you do rcleut 
• and cry on. 

I maul’d you when you look'd so bluff, 

But now I’ll secret keep your stuff; 

For know prostration is enough 

to Ih’ lion. 

SHEllILAN’S SUBxMlSSION. 


It must be so ! what else, alas ! 

Can mean, my culling of a face, 

And all that stuff of toilet, glass, 

and box>comb 1 

But bc't :i8 ’twill, this you must grant. 

That yon’ re a daub, whilst I but paint; 

Then which oFus two is the quaint- 

^ er coxcomb t 

I value not your jokes of noose. 

Your g'.oes and all your foul abuse, 

Mure than the dirt beneath my shoes, 

Aor fear it 

Yet one thing vexes me, I owm, 

I'hou sorry scarecrow of skin^ind bone; 

To be call’d lean by a skeleton, « 

• who’d bear it t • 

’Tis true, indeed, to curry friends, • c 
You to praise, to make amends, 

And yet, b£^rc ydhr stanza cuds,# 

you flout me, • 

'Bout latent charms beneath my clothes, 

For every one that knows me, knows 
That I have nothing like my nose 

, about me ; • 

I pass now where you ^fleer and lapgh, 

'Cause I call Dan my better half! • 

0 there you think you have me safe ! 

But hold, sir : 

Is not a penny often founds 

To be much greater than a pound I • 

By your good leave, my most profound 

and bold sir, * 

Dan s noble metal. Sherry base ; * 

So Dan's the better, though tlie less. 

An ounce of gold’s worth ten of brass, 

dull pedant! 

As to your spelling, let md see, 

If SHE makes sher, anARI makes ry, 

Good spelling-master ; your crany 

• haj lead hi't 

ANOTHER REJOINDER. ^ « 

BY THE DEAN IN JACKSON'S NAME. * 

Three days for answer I have waited, 

1 thought an ace you'd ne’er have bpted ; 

And art thou fdrcM to yieldi ill-fated 

poetaster ! 


BY TIIF. DEAN. 

**Getlo jitm. mlseriD ro)'noscona priemla rixis. 

Si rixii 0 !»t II hi tu pufsas. ego vtipiilo tnutum.** 

Poor Sfherry, inglorious. 

To Dan, the victortous. 

Presents as ’tis fltfiiig, 

Petition%nd greeting. 

To you, victorious and bra^, 

Your now subdued and siqipliant slave 
Most humbly sues forsjmrifoii ; • • 

Who when I fought Rtill cut nps down. 

And when I, vanquish’d, Hcd the town, 
Pursued and laid me hard on. 

Now lowly crouch’d, T cry pcccavi^ 

And prostrate, supplicate pour ma vie { 

Your mercy 1 rely on ; 

For you, my conqueror and my king, 

In pardoning, as in punishing,' 

Will 81101 % yourself a lion. 

Alas! sir, 1 had no design. 

But was unwarily drawn in ; 

For spite 1 ne’er had any; 

’Twas the damn’d squire with the hard name 
The de’il too that owed me a shame. 

The devil and Delany ; 

They tempted nfc t’attack your highness, 
And then, with wonted wile and slyness, 

, They left me in the lurch ; • 

Uidiappy wfttch ! for now, 1 ween, 

I've nothing left to vent iny spleen 
But ferula and birch : ^ 

And they, alas ! yield small relief, 

» Seem rather to renew my grief, 

My wounds bleed all anew : 

For every stroke goes to my hgart, 

And at fAch lash I feci the smart 
Of jash laid on bj you.* 

THE^PARDON. 

The suit which lumbly yfu have niadb 
Is fully and maturely weigh'd ; 

And as 'tis your petition, * 
*|I^do/orgive, for welkl know, 

Since you're so bruised ,*another blow 
Would break the ncad of Priscian. 

’Tis not my purpose or intent 
That you should suffer baAishment ; 

■ A village near Dublin. 
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I pardon, now you ve courted; 
And ye t I kar tliiii clemency • ^ 

Will come too late to profit tlicc, 

For you’rSbvith grief transported. 


Hpwcvci, thft 1 %') command, 

That you your birch do take in limid^ • 
Kcad concord an(> syntax on^ 

The bays, you ^wn, are only mine, 
you tlib;n sull your nouns decline, 
^^^^iiicc you've declined Dan Jackson. 


THE LAST«SPEECH AND DYING WORDS 
^ OF DANIEL JACKSON, 


MY DEAU COIJNTllVMEN, 

— ->MED]ociiinn0 esse poetis 

Non funes, noil gryps, non conceaserc colu\pme. 

To give }ou a short translation of these two lines 
from “Horace's Art of Poetrj,** which 1 have chosen 
for my neck-verse, before 1 proceed to itiy speech, 
you will find they fall naturally into this setis^: — 
For poets who can't tcU [high] rocks from stones, 
The rope, the hangman, and the gallows groans. 

I was born in a fen near the foot of Mount Par- 
nussuH, commonly called the Lo^^vood Bog. My 
mother, whosi* name was Stanza, conceived me in a 
dream, and was delivered of me iii her sleep. Her 
dream was, that Apolk), in the shape of a gander 
with a prodigious long htli, had pmbrac4‘d licr ; upon 
which ahe coiiHulted the Oracle^j^ Delphos, and the 
following aiwit-or was made : — 

You’ll have a gSsling — call it Dan, 

And do ]^)t make ^our goose a swan. 

'Tis true, because the god of wit * 

To got him iTi that shape thought fit, 

He’ll have soiiio glowworm sparks of it. 

Yenture you may to turn him louse, 

Hut let it be to* another goose. 

The time will come, the fatal time. 

When he shall date a swan to rh^me ; 
Tlietow’ring swnti cuiiftis sousing down, 

And br«>aka his pinions, erackb hisi'rowu. 

From that sad lime, and sad drasler, 

Tie’ll he a lame, crack’d poetaster. 

At length for stealing rhjmes and triplets 
He’ll be content to hang in giblets. 

You see now, gcntloineii, this is fatally and lite- 
rally come to pass ; for it was my misfortune to en- 
gage with that I'indar of the times, Tom Sheridan, 
who did so confound me by sousing on iny crown, 
and did so batter my pinions, that 1 was forced to 
make Use of boriiowed wings, though iny false ac- 
cusers have deposed that I ^tole Itiy feathers Vrom 
liopkins, Sternhold, Silvester, Ogilby, D^irloy, &c,, 
for which I now forgive tliem and all the world. I 
die a pact ; knd this ladder shall be my Gradiis ad 
P((fiiaB8um ; and 1 hope the critics ivilL have mercy 
works. * 

Then lo, I mount as slowly as 1 sung, 

^ ^^nd then ITlSnake a line for ever}viing;» 

There's nine, 1 see^ — the Muses, too, are nine. 

Who would refuse to dieea death like ttiine 1 
. Thou first rung, Clio, cclobnite my name ; 

'J. Eutero, in tragic mimbers ^ the same. 

3. This nmg, I sdb, Terpsichore's th>*fiute; 

Erato, me to the gods ; ah, do’t; 

Thalia, don’t make me a comedy ; ^ 

fi. Urania, raise me to^'rAs the starry sk^ i 

7. Calliope, to ballad-stJt^ins descend, 

8. And, Polyhymnia, tune them for your friend ; 

9. So shall Melpomena mourn my fatal end. 

Foon Dan Jackson. 

• The Yorkehire U*rm for the ruuuds or htrpa of a ladder. 


* TC THE KEY. DANIEL JACKSON. 

TO UKrUMBLY PRESENTED BY MR. SHERIDAN IN PERSON, 
W.mi RESPECT, CABF, AND SPEED. 

Dear Dan, ^ ' 

Here 1 return my trust, nor ask 
One penny for rexi^ittance ; 

If I have well perform’d task, 

Pray send ny? an* acquittance. , 

Too long I bore this weighty pack, 

* As Hercules the sHy ; 

Now take him you, Dan Athis/back, 

Let me be stauder-by. • 

Not all the witty things you speak 
In compass of a dhy. 

Not half the puns you make a-wtek. 

Should bri’jo his longer stay. 

With ijje you left him out at nurse, 
are yotl not my debtor ; 

For, as he liardly can be worse, ,» 

I ne'er could make him better. 


lie rhymes and puns, and puns and rhymes. 
Just as he did before ; 

And, when he’s lash’d an hundred times. 

He rhymes and puns the more. 

When rods are laid on schoolboys* bums. 
The more they frisk and skip : 

Tlic schoolboys’ top but louder hums 
The more they use the whip. 

Thus, a lean beast beneath a load 
(A beast of Irish breed) •. . 

Will, in a tedious dirty road, 

Outgo the prancing steed. 

You knock liiiii down and down in vain, 
And lay^him flat before ye, 

For soon be gets up again, 

He’ll strut and cry Victoria ! 

At every stroke of nyne he fell 
*■ *Tis true he roar’il and cried ; 

< But his impenetrable shell 

Could feel no harm beside, - 

The to^toieic thus, with motion ^w, 

' Will clamber up a wall ; 

Yet, souse loss to the hardest blow, 

Gets nothing but a fall. 

Dear Dan, then, why^ should you, or I, 

^ Attack his perierany 1 

And, since it is in vain To try, 

We’ll send him to Delany. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

LeAn ToM,i.when I saw liim last week on his horse 
awry, c 

Threaten’d loudly to turn me to stone with his sorcery. 
But, I think, little Dan, Uiat in spite of what our foe 
says, 

lie wik find I read Ovid and his Metamorphoses, 
For omitting the first (where I make a comparison. 
With a sort of allusion lo Putla.nd or Harrison), 
Yet, by my description, you’ll fiud he in short is 
A paclj.wnd a garran, q,top and a tortoise. [maxd 
So I hope from henceforward you ne’er will ask con i 
This teasing, conceited, rhde, insolent animal t 
And, if jhis rebuke mljht turn to his benefit, 

(For I pity lha man,) I should be glad then of it. 


SHERIDAN TO SWIFT. 

A Highlander once fought a Frenchman at Map 
gate, 

The weapons a rapier, a backsword, and target ; 



AND SHERIDAN, 
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Brisk Monsieur advanced as fast as he * 

But all his fine pushes were cauglit in the w^d ; 
AVliilo Sawney with backsword did slash him and 
nick him,« * [Mint 

While t’other, enraged that he could not onoe prick 
Crietl “ Sirrah, you rascal, you son of a whore, 

Me' 11 fight you, begar, if you'll come from your 
door!" • 

Our case is\he same ; if you’Tl fight like a man, 
Don't fly from my w’eapoi^and skulk behind Da^ ; 
For he’s not to be jpierced ; his leather's so topgh, 
The devil himseft can't get through hia buif. 

Besides, f cnuiiot but sayd;hat it is hard, 

Not only to make him your shield, but your vizard; 
And like a tragedian, you Amt and you roar, 
Through tlie horrible grin of your larva*s wide bore. 
jS:i}, farther, whicli makes me co .iplaiii much, and 
frump it, ^ 

You make his long nose} our loudspeaking trumpet; 
With the i)iii of which tube ray head you so bother, 
That I scarce can distinguish my right ear from 
'other. 

• 

You made me in your last a goose ; 

I lay my life on’t you arc wrong, 

To raise me by such foul abuse ; 

My qu'll you’ll find’s a woman’s tongue; 

And slit, just like a bird will cliutter, 

And like a bird do sjimething more 
When 1 lot liy, ’twill so bespatter, 
rU cliaiigj you to a blackamoor. 

I’ll write while I have half an eje in luyhead ; 

I’ll write whilc^l live, and I’ll write ivhcn jou’rc 
dead. „ 

J'liviugh you call me a goose, you pitiful slave. 

I'll fetsl on the grass that grows on your grave. 

^ * 

SWIFT TO SIIEllIDAN, IN REPLY. 

'I’oM, for a goose you keep but ifbae quijls, 

Tlie^’ie fit i'or hotliing elstf but pasquiis, • 

r^o often heard it from the wise, 

'J’hat in|bni mat ions in the eyes ‘ 

Will (piil^ty iipc^i the longue. 

And tljonce, :i71rumed John IlunyaiAsun^, 

Fioin out the pen W’ill presently • 

On jiaper dribble daintily. 

Suppose I call’d )ou goose, it is hard 
One word slumld stick thus in your gizzard 
You’re my goose no other*may's ; • 

And }ou know, all xny ^ecse are swans : 

Only one scurvy thing I rind. 

Swans sing wdicn dying, geese when blind. 

But now 1 smoke where lies the slander, — 

T cull’d you goose instead of gander: • 
l-'or that, dear 'Toin, ne’er frtft and vex, 

I'm sure you cackle like the sex. • 

I know the gander always goes ^ 

With a quill stuck across his nose ; 

So your eternal pen is still • 

Or in your claw, or in your bill. 

But whether you can* tread or hatch, 

I’ve something else to do than watch 
As for your writing I am dead, 

1 leave it for the second he|d. * 

Deanerj -house. Oct. 27, 1718. 

SHERIDAN TO SWIFT 
I can’t but wonder, Mr. Dean, 

To see you live, so often slain. 

My arroivs fiy and fly in vain, 

But still I try and try again. 

I’m now, sir, in a writing vein ; * 

Don’t think, like you, I squeeze and strain. 


Perhaps you'll ask mo what I mean ; 

1 will not tq^l, because it's pljuin. 

Your Muse, 1 am told, is in the i auc ; 

If 80, from pen and ink refrainy* 

Indeed, believe me, I’m in 0 
For her oxul vo' ; youf life’s^ scene 
Of verse, un(( rhymes, a||d hurricane, 

Enough to crack the strongest brain. 

Now to conclude, 1 do remain,* 

Your honest friend, Tom Bif 

SAVIVT TO SHEUID^N. . 

Poor Tom, wilt thou never accept a defiance, 

Though I dare you to move than quadruple alliance ? 
You’re so retrograde, sure Jrou were born under 
Canser ; [swei ? 

Must I make myself hoarse with demanding an lui- 
If this be your practice, mean scrub 1 assure ye. 

And swear by each Fate and your new frieuds, each 
Fury, 

ril drive you to Cavan, from Cavan to Dundalk ; 

I’ll tear all your ruJjH, and demolish your pun-talk : 
Nay, further, the moment you’re free from your 
scalding, • 

I’ll chew you to bullets, and puITyou at Baldwin, 

MARY ;rUE COOKJtftviD-8 LETTER 
TO SIIEllIDAN. 1723. 

Wki.l, if ever I saw' such another 7!hJ!l since my 
nutther hound up my head ! 

Xuii a gentleman ! Marry C0910 U|)! 1 4 Vomlsr where 
you were bred. 

I’m sure such weirds does not becofiiie a man of y oiw 
cloth ; • 

X would not give such language to a dog, faith arid 
troth. 

Yes, you call’d my master a knave ; fic, Mr. Sheri- 
dan! 'tis a shamo 

For a parson, who shJuld know fetter things, to 
come out svith such a name. 

Knave in your •teeth, Mr. Sheridan 1 'tis both a 
shame and a sin ; 

And the dean, my master, is an honcstcr man than 
you and all your kin : 

He lias more goodness in Ills littlo finger than you 
have in your w hole body ; 

My master is a paraonablc man, and not a sjiiiidle- 
sharik'd buddy do;)dy. 

And now, whereby 1 find you would fain make an ' 
excuse, , 

Because my^ master on^ day in anger call’d you a 
goosi^: , ^ 

Which, and I am sure I have been his servailt four 
years since October, • ^ 

And he never call’d me worse than sweetheart, 
drunk or sober ; • * 

Not that 1 know Ins reverence was ever conceA’u 
to my knop'lciige, • ^ 

Though you and your conje-|oguce keep him %)ut 
so late ki your colicf^. ^ 

You say you will eat^rass on his grave: a Chris- 
tian eat grass ! • 

Whereby you nowxonfcss y%usself to be a goose 
0 or an ass : 

But that’s as much as to say that my fnaster shouldf 
befpre ye ; 0 

Well, well, that’s as God phases; and I don't be- 
lieve that’s a true story^ 

And so say I told you so, and you may go tell xny 
roaster ; what care It ^ 

And 1 don’t caro who knows it ; 'tis all one to Mary. 



TIPPLES PASSING BETWEEN 


Everybody ItnoSvs that I lov& to tell truths attd 
Ahame the devil ; « - , 

I am but a poi>r sp/vant ; but 1 think gentlefolks 
should be civil. 

Besides, you foun^ fdiglt with our victuals one clay 
that you was here; * • 

1 remember it was on a Ij^csday, of^all days in 
the year. 

And Sauridcra, the idan, says you are always jest- 
mocCing : 

IVIary, ciaiu hr (one day as 1 was mending my mas- 
ter's stocking, 

My rnr.ster is so fond of that minister that keeps 
the school-" 

1 thought ffiy master a wise man, but that man 
makes him a fool. . 

Saunders, said 1, i wimld^ rather than a quart of 
ale 

He would come into our kitchen, and 1 would pin 
a dishclout to his; tail. 

And now I must go, and get Sautideraio direct, this 
letter ; 

For I write but a bad scrawl ; but my sister Mar- 
get she writes better. 

Well, hut I must run and make the jbed, before my 
master corncs from prayers : 

And see now, it strikes ten, and IJicar him coming 
up stairs ; ^ 

Whsrcsof I could say m^oiy? to your verses, if I could 

‘ WTite written hand ; 

And so 1 n; 2 ‘jiin, in a civil wxy," your servant to 
command, Maky. 

A PdilTttAlT 

‘ . FROM THK LirU. 

OcMfi/sit by my side, while this picture I draw: 

In ohatteriiig a magpie, in pride a jackdaw; 

A teniper the devil himself could not bridle ; 

lmpf‘rtinent inixturo of busy and idle; 

As rude as a bear, no mule half so crabbed ; 

She swills like a sow, and slie breeds like a rabbit; 

A housewife in bed, at tabic a slattern 

For all uii example, for no one a paft'ern. 

Ni»w tell me, friend Thomas,* Ford,** Grattan,** and 
Merry Dan,** 

Has Uiis any likeness to good madam Shciidant 


ON STEALING A CROWN, 

WIIRN THU nUAM WA^i ASLEKP. 

Dkah dean, since yem in sleepy wise 

Have oped your mouth and closed your eyes, ^ 

Like gliost 1 glide along your llo^, 

And softly shut thc^ parlour door : r 

ForJ should I break your sweet repose. 

Who hno\^8 what money you might lose : 

^inee oftentimes it has been found 
•I A bream has given ten thousand pound T 
Then sleep, my friend : dear dean, sleep on, 
'Jjpd all you get shall be your own ; ^ 

Providecl you to thic agree, 

That all you lose hf.longa me. 

. THE pEtVN'S ANSWER. 

Bo, about twelve at night, the punk 
8te.als from' the cully when he's drunk 
Nor is contented with a^^eat, 

\yithout her privilege to cheat : 

Nor can 1 the least diiference find. 

But that )ou led no clap behii|d* 

• I>r. Th«. Sherlflattf^ * Ohas. Ford, of Woodpark. 

« Rov. Jplu UratiAtt. ^ BcwDsDielJiiekMa. 


But, j' St gpart, restore, you capon ye, 

My twelve thirteens* and sixpence-ha'penny. 

To eat my meat and drink my medlicot, 

^nd then'to give me such a dejldly^cut — 

$ut 'tis observed, that men in gowns 
Are most inclined to plunder crowns. 

Could you but change a crown as easy 
As you can steal one, bow 'twjiild please ye ! 

1 thought the lad)^ at St. Catherine's 
Krew how to set you better patterns ; 

For this I will not dineSvith Agmondisham,^ 
AndYor his victuals, let a ragmd'n'dish 'em. 

A PROLOGUE TO A PLAY 

PERFORMED AT MR.^SIIERIDAN'S SCHOOU 
S[X)keii by onn of the scholars. 

As in a silent niglit^ a lonely swain, 

'Tending lui^floeks on the Pharsalian plain. 

To heaven around directs his wandering eyes, 

And c\cry look finds out a new surprise ; 

So great’s our wonder, ladies, when we view 
Our lower sphere made more serqne by you, 

O ! could such light in my dark bosom chine. 

What life, what vigour, should adorfi each line ! 
Beauty and virtue should be all my theme, 

And V'enus brighten my poetic llame. 

The advent'rous painter's fate and mine are one. 
Who fain would draw the bright rneridiaii sun ; 
Majestic light his feeble art defies, 

And for presuming, robs him of his eyes. 

Then blame your power, tliat my ii/cj-ior lays 
Sink far below your too exalted prairie : 

Don't think we Hatter, your applause to gain : 

No, we*re sincere, — to flatter you were valu. 

You spurn at fine encomiums misapplied, 

And all i)erfectipns but your beauties hide. 

Then, as you're fair, we hope you w’ill be kind, 

Nor frown on tl.ose you sec so well inclb*ed 
To please you most., Grant us your smiles, and then 
Those sweet rewards will nuike us act like men. 

€ THE EPILOGUE. 

Now all is done, ye learn’d spectators, tellT'' 

Have we inH plii^M our parts exlrein'^y well! 

M e think we did, but if you do complain, 

We're all content to art the play again : 

'Tis but three hours or thereabouts, at most, 

And time well spent in school cannot be lost. 

Bvt w'hat nmkes you frow’ii, you gentlemen above? 
We guess'd long since you af. desired to move: 

But that’s ill v.ain, for we’ll not let a man stir 
Who does not take up Plautus first, and construe. 
Him we’ll dismiss that understands the play ; 

He Vho doesv not, i'faith, he’s like to stay. 

Though this new metluA may provoke your laughter, 
To met plays first, and understand them after; 

Wc do not care, for wc will have our humour, 

AVd will try you, and you, and you, sir, and one or 
two n.ore. 

Why don’t you stir 1 there's not a man will budge ; 
How much they've read, I’ll leave you all to judge. 

SONG. 

A parody on the populaV song beginviDg, 

” My time, O yo Muses, mraa hapinly sftent.’' 

My time', O ye^Grattans, was happily spent 
Wlieu Bacchus went with me wherever I went; 

For {.hen I did nothing but sing, laiigli, and jest; 
Was ever a toper so merrily bless'di 

• A shilling pisM» for thirteeupsneo in Ireland. 

' Lady Mounteaaliel. * 

* Agmondishaln Vesey. esq., of Lucan, in the county of Dub- 
lin, comptroller and acconptantgeneral of Ireland. 
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But now I so cross and so peevish am 
Because I must go to my wife back to town^ 

To the fondling an^ toying of “honey,** and “dc^r," 
And the cui^u^ comforts of horrid small bcer.^ « 
My daughter I ever was pleased to see 
Come fawning and begging to ride on my knee : 

My wife,* too, was ^jeaseef, and to the child said. 
Come, bold in your Aellyr and hold up your head: 
But now,' out of humour, I with a sour look 
Cry, hussy, and give her arouse with my book;e 
And ni giv^ her fgiother ; for why sliould she play. 
Since Bacchus, and glasses, and friends, are 
Wine, what of thy delicate hue is become, [awayt 
That tinged onr glasses wi^ blue, like a plum Y 
Those bottles, those bumpera, why do they not smile, 
While we sit caroustng and drinking the while Y 
Ah, bumpers, I see that our wine all done. 

Our mirth falls of course, when ourBaoc]|ius is gone. 
Then since it is so, bring me here a supply ; 

Begone, frpward wife, for Ml drink till 1 ‘die. 


XO QUILCA. 

A COUNTIIY-IIOUSE OK DU. SHERIDAN, IN NO VERY 
good' RE t' AIR. 1723 . 

Let me tby properties explain : 

A rotten cabin, dropping rain : 

(Miimneys, with scorn rejecting smoke; 

Stools, tables, chairs, and bedsteads broke. 

Here cloinents have lost their uses, 

Air ripens not, nor earth produces : 

In vain we nftike poor Sheolah* toil, 

Fire •will roast, nor water boil. 

Through all the valleys, hills, and plains, 

The gbddcss Want in triumph reigns; 

And ner chief officers of state, 

Sloth, Dirt, and Theft, around h«ir wait. 

THE BLESSINGS OF A COUMTIY LIFE, 

1725 . • 

Fab from oar debtors f no Dublin letters ; • 

Nor seen by our betters. 

THE PLAGUES OF A COUNJIlX LIFE. 

A companion with news ; a great Avant of shoes; § 
Eat lean meat or choose ; a church without news ; 
Our horses astray ; no straw, oats, or hay ; [at play, 
December in May ; our boys run aw'ay ; all servants 


m 

You say, when with those lords you diiiOi 
They treat yOu with tlie best of wine, * ' ' ' 

Burgundy, Cyprus, and Toka^ 

Why, BO can we, as well as they. 

No reason^hen, iny^ear ^.od^lean. 

But you should travel hoiK again. * 

What thoi%h you majfi't in Ireland hope 
To find such folk as Gay and Po]>e ; 

If you with rhymers here w'ould slj^re ^ 

But half the w'it that you can spare, ^ 

Td lay twelve eggs that in twelve da^ 

You'd make a dozen of Popes and«Gays. 

Our weather’s good, our sky is clear ; • 

We*ve every joy, if j'ou were here ; ^ 

So lofty and so bright a sky 
Wan never seen by Ircl^ndV^^yc ! 

1 thitik it fit to let you kno^' 

This week 1 shall to Quilea go ; 

To sec M'Faden’s horny brothers 
First suck, and after bull their mothers; 

To dCP, alas”^ my wdlher'd trees ! 

To see what all the country sees ! 

My stunted quicks, my famish'd beeves, 

Wy servants such a pack of thieves ; 

My shatter'd firs, my blasted oaks, 

My house in common to all folks, 

No cabbage for • single snail, 

My turnips, carrots, parsnij^, fail ; / 

My no green peas, my few green sprouts; 

My mother alwq^'^in the pouts;. 

My horses rid or gone astray ; 

My fish all stolen or run awa**; 

»My mutton lean, my pullets old. 

My jioultry starved, the corti alisoldf * 

A hian come now from Quilca says, 

“ 7Vicy*ve‘ stol’n the locks from all your keys 
But, what III list fret and vex me more, * 

He says, “ 7’Ae,v the keys before. 

7%ey've storu I hi! knives from all the forks ; 

And half the cows from half the sturks.'* 

Nay more, the fellow i^veurs and vows, 

•• V’Aey’ve stol’n the sturks from half the cows :’* 
With maiij ^nojc accoonts of woe, — 

Yet, though the devil he there. I'll go : 

*Twixt you and me, tlu‘ reason's clear, 

Because I've more vexation here. 


A FAITHFUL INVENTORY 


A LETTER 'f(' THE DEAN, 
WHEN IN BHOLANR. 172G. * 
BY DR. SHERIDAN. 

You will excuse me, I suppose, * 
For sending rhyme instead 8f prose. 
Because hot weather makes me lazy, 

To write in metre is more easy. 

While you are trudging London town, 
I'm stroUing Dublin up and down ; 

While you converse with lords and dukes, 
I ha^e their betters here, my books : 

Fix’d in an elbow-chair at ease, 

1 choose companions as I please. . 

I'd rather have one single ohelf 
Than all my friends, except vourself ; 

For, after ill that can be saia, ^ 

Our best acquaintance are the dead. 

While you're in raptures with Faustina; 
I'm charm’d at home with your Sheelina. 
While you are starving there in state, 

I *m cramming here with butchers* meat. 

■ Hie name of an Irish sejn-ank. * 

^ Slgnoia Faustina, n Camone Italian singer. 
VOL. I. 


ON THE KURNlTUIlfi UKruNUlNG TO 

In*T. C. I). 


ROOBI, 


IN IMITATION OF DR. SWIF.YS MANNER. 

• Wgtivn iu tlio year 

p — i^iueqiie ipw lAKvrriina v^i.— V iro. 

Imprimis, there’s a table bU^ted, 

A tatter'd hanging all bespotted. * 

A bed of flocks, as I may rank it 
^.educed to rug and half a blanket 
A tinder-box without a flint 
An oaken desk with nothing in’i ; 

A pair of tongs bought froi^ a broker, 

A fender and a rusty ^oker ||^ 

A penny pot and basin, this 
Design’d for water, that for piss ; 

A broken-winded^air of bfllvfvs, • 

# Two knives and forks, but neitner fellows ; 
Item, a surplice, not unmeeting * 

&tAer,for Uble-cloth ^ sheeting ; 

'There is likewise a pair ol* breeches, 

But oatch’d and fallen ift the stitches, 

* They is the gipnd thS^ of the county of Cavan; f«^r whiil- 
ever U stolon, if ydu inquire of a semSit about tlio aiunrr 

I is, '* They have stolon it." 

3 D 
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Hung up in itudy very Uttle» 

Plaster'd with cobweb and spittle, • 

An airy proappet all so pleasing, 

From ray lightSvindow without glacing. 

A trencher aKd a^oUege bottle 
Filed up on Loc)^ and Aristotle. « • 

A prayer-book, which die seldom Handles ; 
A savG-all and two farthing candles. 

A smutty^allatf, musty libel, 

" A Bijrger^ dicius and a bible. 

The C • Seasons and the Senses 
By Overt^, to save expenses. 

Ftcm (if 1 am not much mistaken), 

A mouse- trap with a bit of bacon. 

A candlestick without a snuiler, 

Whereby his ftn^s 9ften sutfor. 

Two odd old shol^ 1 should not skip hesCf 
Each strapless serves instead of slijiper. 
And chairs a couple, 1 forgot 'em. 

But each of them without a bottom. 

Thus 1 ill rhyme have comprehended 
His goods, and so my schedule’s ended. 


PALIJSODIA. « 
iiokacf:, book i. odjj xvi. 

Oh&at sir, than Phmbiis more divine, 

Whose verses ftir his rays outshin^, 

Look down upon your qiwudam foe ; 

O! never wiite again, 

If e’er I disobKge you, dean, 

^houl^ you^coinpassion show. 

Take those iambics which I wrote, 

When anger made me piping hot, 
t And give them to your cook, 

To singe your fowl or save your paste 
The next time* when you have a feast ; 

They'll save you many a book. 

To bum them you arepiot content ; 

1 give jou then my free, consent 
To sink them in the harbour : * 

If not, they’ll serve to set off blocks. 

To roll oil pipes, and twist in locks ; 

So give them to your barber. 

Or, when }ou next*yoiir physic take, 

I must entreat you then to make 
A proper appUcatioii ; 

’Tis what Tve done myself before, 

With Dan’s fine thouglits^nd many more, 
Who gave me provocation. 

What cannot mighty apger d«t , 

It makes the weak the strong pursuit < 

’ A goose attack a swan ; 

Ittmal^s a woman, tooth and nail. 

Her husband’s hands and face assail, 

' While he’s no longer man. * 

Though some, we find, are more discreet. 
Before the Vorld are wondrous sweet, 

And let their <iu8band8 hector: 

But when the -World’s Meep, they vAike, 
That is the time they choose to speak : 
Witness the i^irtain leolure. 

Such was thg case with you, I find ; 

All day^yoii could conceal your mind ; 

But when St. Patiuk’s chimes ^ • 

Awaked your mufte, 7my midnight curse, 
When 1 engaged fo% better for worse,) 

You scolded with your chymes. 

Have done t ba<« done 1 I quit the field, 

^ To you as to my wife, 1 yield : 


At sSe must wear the breeches : 

• shall you wear the laurel crown. 

Win -it and wear it, 'tis yoqy own; 

The poet’s only riches. • • * 

ON THE FIVE LADfES AT SOT'S HOLE,* 

WITH THE yoCTfiR** AT THEIR .aEAD. 

N.ll. The ladies treated the doctor. 

SENT AS FROM AN OEpfcKR IN THE ARMY. 1728. 

Fair ladies, number five, ^ 

Who in your mesry freaks • 

With little Tom <jpntrive 
To feast on ale and steaks ; 

While he mts by a-grinning 
To see safe in Sot’s hole. 

Set rp with greasy linen, 

And neither mugs nor pots whole ; 

Alas ! I never thought 
A priest would please your palate ; 
Besides, I’ll hold a groat * 

He’ll put you in a ballad ; 

Where I shall sec your faces. 

On paper daub’d so foul. 

They’ll be no more like graces, 

Then Venus like an owl. 

And we shall take you rather 
To be a midnight pack 
Of witches met together, «» 

With Beelzebub in black. ^ 

It tills my heart with woe 
To think such ladies fine 
Should be reduced so low 
To t^cat a dull divine. 

r Be by ^ parson cheated ! 

Had )ou been cunning stagerE, 

You might pourselvcs be treated 
15}P captains an([ by majors- 
See how corruption grows, 

• While mothers, daughters, aunts, 

Instead of powder’d beaux, 

K:omv.pulpit8 choose gallants. 

If we, who wear our wigs 
With fantail and with snake, 

Are bubbled thus by prigs, 

Z — ds ! who would be a rake f 

S' Had I a heart to Ugbt, 

I'd knock the doctor down ; 

Or could 1 read orVrite, 

Egadl I'd wear a gown. 

, Then leave him to his birch ;« 

.tfnd at the Rose on Sunday, 

The parson safb at church, 

I'll treat you with burgundy. 

1 

TEUP FIVE LADIES' ANSWER TO THE 
BEAU, 

WITH THB WIG AND WINGS AT IlIS HEAD. 

BT DR. SHEBrDAN 

1 Vou )ittle scriMing beau, 

What demon made you write 1 
Because to write you know 
« As much as^ou can fight. 

For compliment so scurvy, 

^ 1 wish we had you here ; 

We’d turn you topsy-turvy 
Into a mug of beer. 

* An alejiouse in Dublin, fomous for 
s Doctor Thomas Sherklau. 

« Dr. Sheruliin aachoulmaator. 
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You thought to make a farce on 
The man and place we chose ; 

We’re sure a single parson 
Is ^ofth d hundred beaux. 

And you would make us vassals. 

Good Mr. Wig and Wings, 

To silver clo^Jns and tassels; 

You* would, you l^hiiig of Things! 

Because ground your cauc 
A rin^f diamoifts is set; 

And you, id some by-lanc, 
diavc gain’d a paltry grisettc ; 

Shall we, of sense refined. 

Your trifling non^nse bear. 

As noisy as Uie wind, 

As empty as the airt 
We hate your empty prattle ; 

And vow and swear ’tis true, 

Tljere’s more in one child’s rattle 
Than twenty fops like you. 

THE-BEAU’S REPLY 

TO THE FIVE rADIES* ANSWEH. 

W iiY, how now, dapper black ! 

1 smell your gown and cassock, 

As sii ong upon your back 
As Tisdall* smells of a sock. 

To write such scurvy stuff! 

Fine laities never do’t ; 

I know you well enough, 

•And <Ae your cloven foot. 

Fii\p ladies, when they write, 

Mor scold, nor keep a splutter ; 

Their verses give delight, 

As soft and sweet as butter.* 

m 

But Satan never saw 

Such haggard lines as those : 

They stick athwart piy maw, • 

As bad as Suffolk cheese. 

SHERIDAN’S BALLAD 

0^|'®ALLYSPE1.LIN,*» I'MS, • 

All you that would refine your blood 
As pure as tamed Llewellyn, 

By waters clear, come every year 
To drink at Ballyspcilin. 

Though pox or itch^our skins enrich 
With rubies past the telling, 

’Twill clear your skin before you’ve J[)eon 
A montli at Ballyspcilin. 

If lady's cheek be green as leek ^ 

When she conies from jier dwelling, 

The kindling rose within it glows 
When she’s at Ballyspellin. 

The sooty brown, who comes from town, 
Grows here as fair as Helen ; • 

Then back she goes, to kill the beaux. 

By dint of BaDj'spellin. 

Our ladies are as fresh and fair ^ 

As Rose or bright Dunaelling: « 

And Mars might make fair mistake. 

Were he at BallyspelUm 

We men submit as they think fit,* 

And here is no rebeUing : 

The reason’s plain ; the ladies reign, 

They’re queens at Ballyspellin. 

* A elerg^’inaii in the north of Ireland, wlio had made pro- 
{MMald of marriatce to Stella. 

** A famous spa in the county of Kilkenny, wnere the doctor 
hail been to drink the waters with a favourite loily. 


By matchless charms, uncouquer’d arms, 
Thc^have the way ofituelling * 

Such desperate foes as dare ^pose 
Their power at Ballyspellin. 

Cold water turns lb fireAnd\urns, • 

* I because 1 fell in 

A stream, which cail^o from one bright danio 
Who drank at Ballyspellin. 

Fine beaux advance, equipp’d fiw daq^*, 

To bring their Anne or Nell in, • 

With so much grace, Pm sure il% place 
Can vie with Ballyspellin. 

No politics, no subtle tricks, 

N o man his country selling : 

We cat, we drink ; we nej^r think 
t)f these at Ballyspellin. 

The troubled mind, the puff’d with wind, 

Do nil come liere pclUmell in ; 

Aiiid they ^re sure to work their cure 
By drinking Ballyspellin. 

Tlioiigh dropsy fills you to the gills, 

From chin to toe though swelling, 

Pour in, poifr out, you cannot doubt 
A cure at BallyspeMin. 

Dentil throws* lo darts through all these parts, 
No sextons here arc Ij^n^Jling; 

Come, jidlgc and try, you’ll never die, 

But live at ©fllyspellin. ^ ^ 

Except you feel darts tipp’diwitli steel, 

Which here arc every helle iu : 

When from their eyes sv^ot fuiu flies, * 

We die at Ballyspellin. s 

Good cheer, sweet iir, much joy, no care, , 
Your sight, your taste, your smelling. 

Y'oiir ears, your touch, transported much 
Each day at Ballyspellin. 

Within this ground wn all sleep sound, 

No noisy dogs a-yelling ; 

Except ys>ii wake, for Celia’s sake, 

AU night It Ballyspellin. 

s There all you see, both he and she. 

No lady keeps lier cell in ; 

But ail partake the miiAh we make, 

Who drink at Ballyspcilin. 

• My rhymes are gone ; I think I’ve none, 

Unless I should bring hell in ; 

But, since I’m here to heaven so near, 

I can’t at Ballyspdlin 1 ^ 


A*NSWER. BY DR. SWIFT. 

Dahe you dispute, you saucy brute,* * 
And think there’s no refelling 

*Your scurvy lays, and senseless praise 
You give to Ballyspellin 1 

Howe’er ^ou flounce, I hej‘e pronounce 
Youff medicine is j^epellliiff ; 

Your water’s mud, and soun the blood 
When drunk at Ballyspellin. 

Those pocky drabs, to cure tbAr scabs,* 
You thither are compelling, • 
back be sent worse than they went. 
From nasty Ballys^Ilin. 

Llewellyn why I As vfell may I 
Name honest doctor Pellin; 

So hard sometimes you tug/or rhymes. 
To bring in Ballyspellin. 
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No subject fit to \xy your wit, , 

When you went colonelling : * 

But dull intrigues Hwixt jadea and leagues 
You met at^BalWapelliiu 

Otfr lasses fair, saj whatfyou dare, ^ 

Who sowins make \^ith shelling 
At Market-hill more beaux can kill 
Thau yours al Bally spellin. 

"WoiaVl I was whipp’d when Sheelah stripp’d, 
To wiish herself our well in, 

A bum sofwhite ne’er came in sight 
* At paltry Ballyspellin. 

Your mawkins there smocks hempen wear; 

Of Holland not an ell in, 

No, not a rag, wHate’er you brag, ^ 

Is found at Ballyspellin. 

But Tom will prate at any rate, 

All other nymphs expelling: 

Because he gets a few griscites ’ 

At lousy Ballyspellin. 

There’s bonny Jane, in yonder lane. 

Just o'er against the Bell inn ; 

Where can }ou meet a lass so tweet, 

Hound all your Ballyspellin 1 

Wc have a girl deserves an ehrl; 

She came from' I^niiiskollin ; 

So fair, so young, no such among* 

Th^belles of Ballyspcllifl.* 

How would yubi stare to sec her there, 

The foggy ^lists dispelling, 

’rHat clobd the hr6ws of every blowse 
Who lives at Ballyspellin ! 

Now, as I live, 1 would not give 
A stiver or a skellin, 

To tuwBQ and kiss the fairest miss 
That leaks at Ballyspellin. 

Whoe’er will raise such lies as these 
Deserves a goo<l euugelling : 

Who falsely boasts of belles and teasls 
At dirty Bally spcUin. * 

My rhymes are gone to all but one. 

Which is, our trees are feUirtg; 

As proper quite as fhosc you write, 

To force in Ballyspellin. 

A NEW SIMILE FOR*TlIE LADIES, 

BY DB. SHBKIOAN. 173:k 
To make a writer mbs his end. 

You've nothiug else^to do but laeiid. 

’ I QFTEN tried in vain to find 
A simile /or womankind, 

A sifilile, I mean, to fit ’em, 

«ln. everv circumstance to hit 'em. 

•lliruugh every beast and bird I went, 

I ransack’d every element ; 

•And, after peeping through all nature, 

To find 80 whimsieal a creature, 

A cloud presentedr to my«view, ‘ 

And straight this parallel < drew : 

Clouds turn wi^ every wind about. 

They Veep us fn suspense and doubt, 

Yet, oft perverse, like womankind, 

Are seen to scud against the wind : 

And are not women juR the same 1 
For who can tell at w^at they aim 1 
Clouds keep the stoutest mortals under, 

M her^ bellowing^they discharge their thunder : 
So, when the aMkAnfi-oell is rung, 

Of XanCl’s everlasting tongue, 


bETVTEEN . 

The husband dreads its loudness more 
Tha^ lightning’s flash or thunder’s roar. 

Clouds weep, as they do, without pain ; 

And what are tears hut womeft’s ifkiiTl 
The clouds about the welkin roam. 

And ladies never stay a^home. 

The clouds build cattles iiythe air, 

A thing peculiar \q the fair : • 

For all the schemes of their foresting 
lire not more solid non more lasAg. 

A cloud is light by turns and dark, 

Such is a lady with her spark ; • 

Now with a sudden pouting gloom 
She seems to darken a^l the room ; 

Again she’s pleased, his fears beguiled. 

And all is clear when she has smiled. 

In this they’re wondrously alike, 

(I hope the simile will strike,} 

Though in the darkest dumps you view thenv 
Stay but a moment, you’ll see through them. 

The clouds are apt to make reflection, 

And frequently produce infect' on ; 

So Celia, with small provocation, 

Blasts every neighbour's reputation. 

The clouds delight in gaudy show, 

(For they, like ladies, have their bow ;) 

The gravest matron will confess, 

That she herself is fond of dress. 

Observe the clouds in pomp array’d, 

What various colours are display’d ; 

The pink, the rose, the violet's aye. 

In that great drawing-room the sky ; 

How do these differ from our Graces, 

In garden-silks, brocades, and laces 1 ' , 

Are they not such another sight, 

W'hen met epou a birthday night t 
* The cloudi delight to change their fashion < 
Dear ladies, V)c not in a passion ; 

Nor let this whiifi to you seem strange, 

Wlio cvei^ hour delight in change . 

In them and you alike are seen 
•The sullen symptoms of the spleen ; 

The moment that your vapours rise “* 

W'^e see theirBdroppiug from'youBi^yes. 

In evening fair you may behold 
The clouds are fringed with borrow’d gold ; 

And this is many a lady’s case, 

Who flaunts about in borrow’d lace. 

, Grave matrons are like clouds of snow. 

Their words fall tKick, aitl soft, and slow ; 
While brisk coquettes, like rattling hail. 

Our ears Van every side assail. 

Clouds, when they intercept our sight, 
Deprive 41 B of celestial light : 

So when my Chloe J pursue, 

No heaven besides I have in view. 

Thus, on comparison, you see, 

In every instance they agree ; 

So so very much the same, 

That one may go by t’other’s name. 

Let me proclaim it then aloud. 

That every woman is a cloud. 

AN 4NSWER 

BY^DR. SWIFT. 

PihiSTiMi^uous bard ! how could you dare 
A woman with a cloud compare t 
^ Strange pride and insolence you diow, 
Inferior mortals there below. 

And is our thunder in your ears 
So freqijent or so loud as theirs t 
Alas 1 our thunder soon goes out ; 

And only makes you more devout. 
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Then is not female clatter worse, 

That drives you not to pray, bat curse 1 * 

We hartyy thunder thrice a-year ; 

The bolt discRarged, the sky grows clear ; 
But every sublunary dowdy, 

The more she scolds, th« more she’s cloudy. 
How useful were %womap'8 thunder, 

If she, like ais, would burst aa*iiider : 

Yet, though h^ stays hath often cursed her. 
And, whisp'ring, msh'd^he devil burst her— 
For hourly thundering in his face, 

She ne’«r was known to burst a lace. 

Some critic may object, perhaps. 

That clouds arc blamed for giving claps ; 

But what, alas I are claps ethereal, 

Compared for mischief to venereal 1 
Can clouds give buboes, ulcers, blotches, 

Or from your noses dig out notches 1 
We leave the body sweet and sound ; 

We kill,**ti9 true, but never wound. 

You know a cloudy sky bespeaks 
Fair weather wh«i the morning breaks ; 

But women hi a cloudy plight 
Foretell a storm to last till night. 

A cloud in proper season pours 
flis blessings down in fruitful showers ; 

But woman was by fate design’d 
To pour di)wn curses on mankind. 

When Sirius o’er the welkin rages, 

Our kindly heig his fire assuages : 

But woman is a cursed inflamer, 

No partsh dufkirg-stool can tame her: 

To kindle strife, dame Nature taught her; 
liike fireVorks, she can burn in water. 

For fickleness how durst you blame us, 
AVho for our constancy are famous 
You’ll see a cloud in gentle weathcf 
Kopp the same face an hour together ; 

W’^hile wompn, if it could be rSfkon’tl 
Change every feature every second. * 
Observe our figure in a morning. 

Of fo^ or fair we give you warning ; 

But cOTi you guess from women's air 
One minute, ^hetlTcr foul or fair hJ • 

Go read in ancient books enroll’d 
What honours wc possess’d of old. 

To disappoint Ixion’s rape 
Jove dress’d a cloud in Juno’s shape ; 

Which when he had enjcy’d,^he swore, 

No goddess could hav3 pleased him more ; 
No difference could he ind between 
His cloud and Jove’s imperial queen ; • 

His cloud produced a race of Centaurs, 
Famed for a thousand bold adventuresg 
From us descended ab oriffite. 

By learned authors called nuhigenm; 

But say, what earthly nymph do you know 
So beautiful to pass for Juno t 
Before iEneas durst aspire 
To court her majesty of Tyre, 

His mother begga qj us to* dress him, 

That Dido might the more caress him : 

A coat we gave him dyed inigrain, 

A flaxen wig, and clouded cane, • 

(The wig was powder'd rdund with sleet. 
Which fell in clouds beneath his feet,) 

With which he made a tearing shoit*; 

And Dido quickly smoked the beau. 

Among your females make inquiries, 

What nymph on earth so fair as Iris 1 
With heavenly beauty so endow’d? 

And yet her fether is a cloud. ^ 

We dress’d her in a gold brocade, 

Befitting Juno’s favourite maid. 


*Ti8 known, that Socrates the wise 
Adored us^clouds as deitieef: 

To us he made his daily prayer^ 

As Aristophanes declares ; 

From Jupiter ’ook aU domjpiotf. 

And died defending his opinion. 

By His autid^rity ’Us pluiii 
You worship other gods in vi^i ; 

And from your own experience ki 
We govern all things there below. 

You follow where we please to guidef 
O’er all your passions we preside, • 

Can raise them up, or sink them down, * 
As we think fit to smile or frown : 

And, jtiRt as we dispose your brain, 

Are wiUy, dull, rejoice, complain. 

Cotnparc us then to female race ! 

Wc, to whom all the gods give place ! 

W’ho better challenge your allegiance, 

Beca isc wc /IwcU in higlter regions. 

You find the gods in Horner dwell 
In seas and streams or low as hell : 

Ev’ii Jove, and Mercury his pimp, 

No higher climb than miuiiit Olyinp. 

'Who makes yoti think the clouds lie pierces 1 
He pierce the clouds! he kiss their a — es! 
While we, o’er Tcneriifa placed*. 

Are loftier by a mile at leash: 

And, wher struts tfii Findiis, 

We see him from •ur kitchen windows ; 

Or, to Parnassus looking down, m ^ 

Can piss upon his laurel crow*. 

Fate never form’d the gods fly ; ^ 

In vehicles they mount thc*sky : 

When Jove would some fair u>mph inveigle. 
He coincR fidl gallop on his eagle ; 

Though Venus he as light as air, 

She must have doves to draw her chair ; 
Apollo stirs not out of door, 

Without his lacquer’d coach and four; 

And jealous Juno, eves snarling, 

Is drawn by peacocks in her berliu ; 

But we can flygivhere’er wc please, 

O'er cities, rivers, hills, and seas : 

From east to west the world we roam. 

And in all climates are at home ; 

"Vfiih care provide you asVe go 
With sunshine, rain, and hail, or snow. 

You, when it rains, like fools, believe 
Jove pisses on you through a sieve : 

An idle tale, ’tis nc/surh matter ; 

We only dip a sponge in water. 

Then squeeze inclose between oii? thumbs, 
And syakent well, and down it comes ; 

As you shall to your sorrow know ; 

We’ll watch your steps where’er you gp ; 

And, since we find you walk a.fpot, 

We’ll soundly souse your frieze surtout. 

’Tis but by our peculiar grace 
That PhoBbus e\er shows his face: 

For, when ire please, wc open wicle 
Our curtains blue from side tib side ; 

And then how saucily fie shoifs 
His brazen face and fibry nose ; 

And gives himself f*haughty«ir^ 

As if he made the weather fair! 

*Tis sung, wherever Celia treads, 

The xgolets ope their purple heads ; 

ThI roses blow, the covfftlipssprings ; 

'Tis sung, but we know letter things. 

'Tis true a woman on her mettle 
Will often piss upon a nettle : 

But though we own she makA it wetter, 

The nettle never thrives the better • • 
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While wc, by soft prolific showers, 

Can every spririff produce you flowers? 

Your poets, (bloc's beauty heiffht'iiiiig, 

Compare her radiant eyes to lightning ; 

Aiid.vet I hope*twiH be ayow’d, 

That lightning comes but from a cloud. • ■ 

Put gods like us have loo much seSisc 
At poets* flights take ofleoce ; 

or can hy|y:rboles demean us ; 

E:ifh dcfib has been compared to Venus, 

Wc own ^)ur verses are melodious ; 

But such comparisons are odious. 

Obliervc the case — I state it thus : 

Though you compare your trull to us, 

Put tliink how damnably you err 
When )ou compare us clouds to her; 

From whence you draw such bold conclusions ; 
Put poets love profuse allusions. 

And, if you now so little spare us, 

Who knows liow soon you may compare us 
To Chartres, Walpole, or a king, 

If once we let you have your swing 1 
Such wicked insolence appears 
OflViiHivc to all pious ears. 

To flatter women by a inetaphoiiJ 
What profit could you hojic to get of her 1 
Ami, for her sake, turn base div^raclor 
Against your greatest benefactor. 

Put we shall keep fevenge in storp 
If ever you provoke us inoiei* , 

For, si!i>» know you walk a-foot, 

We’ll soundly drench your frieze surtout; 

Or may we nev<^r thunder throw, 

Nor souse \o death d birthday beau. 

' AN EPISTLE TO I’WO FTIIENDS.* 

TO I)U. IIKLSIIAM.*' 

Nov. S3, at 1731. 

StB, — ^^Vboiil loft you, I found myself of the grape’s 
I’m so full of i)ity £ i\ever abuse sick ; [juice sick ; 
And the pationtest patient ever you knew sick; 

Both when 1 am purgc-sick, and \'hed I am spew- 
sick. 

I pitied my cat, whom t knew by her mciv sick : 

She mended at first, but now she's anew sick. 
Captain Butler made some in the church black and 
blue sick. [pcw-sick. 

Dean Cross, had he preach’d, wodld have made us all 
Are not you, in a crowd when you sweat and jt»u 
stew, sick 1 «. [sick. 

Lady Santry got out of the church® when she grow 
And as fast as site could to the deanery flew sif'k. 
Miss Morice was (I can yon assur^ ’tisdrucl sick ; 
I'or, ;ivho would not be in tliat nuincroua crow sicki 
Such music^ould make a fanatic or Jew sick. 

Yet, ladies are seldom at ombre or loo sick. [sick. 
Nsr is old Nanny Shales, whene’er she does brew, 
'^^ 0 ' Vuotinau came home from the church of a bruise 
sick, [sick ; 

look'd likd a rake, who was niadr in the stew’s 
But you learned doctors can make whom you choose 
sick : ( *■ 

i.And poor I myself was, when I withdrew, sick ; 

For the smell of thej^ made i%e like garlic and rue 
sick^ * [clew, sick. 

« And I got tl\fough the crowd, though not lc<l by 
Yet hoped to find many (for that was )our ci^.) ^ick ; 

* Tills medley, for It eaiitiot ^ calloci a jwm. It givek os a 
Sfiet-imen of those hagafetfisidT \thich the dean has been too 
severely ceusuml. 

*■ Rlrhard Helsham, M.D , Professor of Ph^'«ic and Natural 
r .dloso^y in the TlmpftsUy of Dublin. 

* Patrick’* cunedml,’ whore the music on St. Cecilia's 
day was \K>rfbrmed. 


But there was not a dozen (to give them their due) 
side, 

And those, to be sure, stuck together like glue sick. 
So are ladies in crowds, thby squeeze and they 
screw, sick ; [sick ; 

You may find they are all^ by their yellow pale hue, 
So am 1, when tobacco, like Ri^in, 1 qhew, sick. 


, TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

* tf 

Ip 1 write any more, it will m^e my poor Muse 
sick, ' ^ 

This night I came home w;lth a very cold dbw sick, 
And 1 wish I may soon be not of an ague sick ; 

But I hope I shall ne’er fie like you, of a shrew sick, 
Who often has made me, by looking askew, sick. 

D?L HELSHAM’S ANSWER. 

The doctor’s first rhyme would make any Jew sick : 
I know it has made a fine lady in blue siefit, 

For which she is gone in a coach to Killbrew sick, 
Like a hen 1 once had, from a ifox when she flew 
sick : , 

Last Monday a lady at St. Patrick’s did spew sick, 
And made all the rest of the folks in the pew sick : 
The surgeon who bled her his lancet out drew sick, 
And stopp’d the distemper, as being but new sick. 
The yacht, the last storm, had all her whole crew 
sick ; [and you sick : 

Had we two been there, it would have made me 
A lady that long’d is by eating of ^lue sick ; 

Did jou ever know one in a very goed Q sk'k ? 

I’m told that my wife is by winding a clew sick ; 
The doctors have made her by rhyme And by rue 
sick. [threw sick,' 

There’s a gfimester in town, for a throw that he 
And yet the okl trade of his dice he’ll pursue sick ; 
I’ve known an* old miser for paying lus due sick ; 

At prc.scnt I’m groi. n by a pinch of rny shoe sick, 
And what^Vould 5011 have with verses to do sick! 
Send rhymes, and I’ll send ’you some others in lieu 
Of rhymes 1 have plenty, [sick. 

And therefore send twenty. ' * 

Answered ¥lie same day when sqjit, Nov. 2.3. 

• I desire you will carry both these to the doctor, 
together with his own; and let him know we aie 
not persons to be insulted, 
j ** (’an you match with me, 

I * Who send thirty- t^oc^ 

! You must get fouj^Cecn more, 

Tvj make up thirty-four : 

But, if me you can conquer, 
o I’ll own you a strong cur.”* 

This mofnlng I’m mowing, by smelling of yew, 
sick ; 

My brother’s come over with gold from Peru sick ; 
Last night I came home in a storm that then blew 
This n^pment my dog at a cat I halloo sick ; [sick ; 
1 hearTrom good hands that my poor cousin Hugh’s 
By quaffing a bottle and pulling a screw sick ; [sick : 
And now there’s 110 more I can write (you’ll excuse) 
You sec that I scorn to mention word music, [sick ; 

, « rU.do my bdllt 

I To send the rest ; 

Without a jest, 

' I’ll H^d th^ test. [sick ; 

These lines that 1 send you, I hope you’ll peruse 
‘I’ll make you with writing a little more news sick ; 
Last night I came home with drinking of booze sick ; 
My carpenter swears that he'll hack and he’ll hew 
An officer’s lady, I’m told, is tattoo sick ; [sick. 

■ The liae*"tlins ranrhcii" were written by Dr. Swift ai 
the bottom of Dr. llvUlmui's twenty line*. 
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I’m afraid that the line tbirtj-four jot tfili vfcw 
Lord ! I could tvritc a dozen more ; % [sick. 

You see I've mounted thirty-four. 

f 

A TRUE AND FAITHFUL INVENTORY 

OP THE GOODS BELOUGING TO DR. SWIPT, 

• VIC^ OP ^racor; 

Upon lending hts honn to the bishop tif Month, until his own 
W.1S built. 

An oaken broken eibftw-chair ; • 

A caudle-ciip«\vithout an ear ; 

A better'd, shatter'd ash bedstead ; 

A box of deab withdbt a lidij 
A pair of tongs, but o^it of joint ; 

A back-sword poker, without, point ; 

A pot that's crack'd across, around, 

With an old knotted garter bound ; 

An iron lock, without a key ; ,, 

A wig, with hanging grotvii quite grey ; 

A curtain, worn to half a stripe ; 

A pair of bellows, without pipe ; 

A dish, whieli«might good meat afford once ; 

An Ovid, and an old Concordance ; 

A bottle-bottom, wooden platter, 

One is for meal, and one for water ; 

There likewise is a copper skillet, 

Which runs as fast out as you fill it ; 

A candlestick, snuff-dish, and save-all; 

And thus his household goods }oa have all. 
These, to your lordship, as a friend. 

Till you hafe built, I freely lend : 

I’heyTl sarve your lordship for a shift ; 

Why jiot as well as doctor S« ift 1 

AN INVITATION TO DINNER, 

PROM DR. SllfiKIDAN TO DR. SWSFT. 1727 . 

I’ve sent to the ladies* this morniietto warn ’em* 
To order their chaise, and repair to Rathfarnaiu 
Where you shall be welcome to ffiiie, if yuurdcanship 
Can take up with me, and Itiy friend Stefla's leaiislyp.^ 
Tve got you some soles, and a fresh bleeding bret, 
That's^ ust disengaged from the toils of a net : 

An excellent loin o^fat veal to be roasted. 

With Icmons^lKnd butter, and sipped wftll toasted : 
Some larks that descended, mistaking the skies, • 
W'hich Stella brought down by the light of her eyes ; 
And there, like Narcissus, they gazed till tliC} died, 
And now they’re to lie in some crumbs that are fried. 
My wine will inspire you wltji joy and delight, ^ 
'Tis mellow, and old, Ind sparkling, and bright ; 

An emblem of one that you love, I suppose, 

Who gathers more lovers the older she ^rows.** 

Let me be your Gay, and let Stella he Pope, 

WeTl wean you from sighing for England I ho]lfe ; 
When we are together therafts nothing that is dull. 
There’s nothing like Durfey, or Sincdley, or Tiadall. 
We’ve sworn to make out an agreeable feast, 

Our dinner, our wine, and our wit to your taste. 

Your answer in half an hour, though yq|i are at 
prayers ; you have a pencil in your pocket. 

PEG RADCLIFFE THE HOSTESS’S 
INVITATION. • 

T HOUGH the name of this place may make you fo frown* 
Your deanship is welcome to G^inevin town ; 

*A glass and no wine to a mm of your tas^c, 

Alas I is enough, sir, to break it in haste ; 

• Mr». Johnson and her hriend Mn. Pinsley. • 

^ A village near Dublin, where Dr. Sheridan bad a* (seuntry- 
house. 

Stella was at this time In a very declining stale nf liralth. 
She died the January following. 

He means Stella • 

A pun on Qiasg»evin~ Class— ne, no-^and iw's, inse. 


Be that as it will, your presciicc can’t fall 
To yield gr^af delight in dririkhiff om* :« 

Would you but vouchsafe a mug ^ partake, 

And as we can brew, believe we can bake. 

The life and the pleasure wc^iowjfrom you hope, 
The fpmed Violanle caSi’t sbExv on the rope|» 

Your goiiius ^nd talenta outdo even Pope. 

Then while, sir, you li\c*at Glassnevin, and' find 
The benefit wish'd you, by friends who are kind ; 
One night in the week, sir, your favour bestow, • 
To drink with Delaiiy and others you : 

They constantly meet at Peg Uadcliffe's together, 
Talk over the news of the town and Aio weatl^>r ; 
Reflects on mishaps in church and in state, 

Digest many things as well os good meat ; 

And cliio each alike that no one may treat. 

This will grant without coach or chair, 

You may, in a trice, cross the way and be there ; 

For Peg is your neighbour, as well as Delany, 

An housewifely woman full pleasing to any. 

VERSES BY SHERIDAN. 

** WiiFN be Will) diRengnged, Ilia dean iisad to rail in nt the due 
tor*!) alxiut the hour of dining, .hkI their cubtom wild to wit in u 
hmull li.ick pari our luid have hMcvh n*nt them, upon 

plates from the common room, of whatt*M*r was for tlie fninily 
dinner, 'llie furniture of tbiii room was not in the behi re|>nir. 
being often freqiientcfl by tlie bnarderH. of uhich the hoiiM* was 
Reldom without twiMity ; but w.ia pwferird by tho dean us bo- 
ing more snug than the btati* parlour, whii'li was used only 
when there wa^ eonipiiny. The tuilijrct of llui imern Jh an ar- 
count of one of these llAiul /^e of Swift. 

m • 

** When to my house you cofhe, dear dean. 

Your humble friend to entertqjn, ^ 

Through dirt and mire along the street, * 

You find no scraper for your iViJ! ; 

At which you stamp and storm and swell, 

Which serves to clean your feet as w'cll. * 

By steps ascending to the halV, 

All torn to rags by bo}8 and ball, 

With scatter’d fragments on tlie floor ; 

A sad, uneasy parlous-door, 

Bcsmcar'ij with chalk, and carved with knives, 

(A plague up#ii all careless wives,) 

Arc the next sights you must expect, 

But do not think they're my neglect. 

Ah, that these evils were the worst I 
The parlour still is fuitlfer cursed. 

To enter there if you advance, 

If in you get, it is by chance. 

How oft by turns have you and I 
Said thus—** Let fnc — no — let me try— 

This turn will open iU PH engage;" — 

You push me from it in a rage.* 

Turning, •twisting, fiJrcing, fumbling, 

Stamping, staring, fuming, grumbling, . 

At length it opens — in we go — 

Uow glad are we to find it so ! 

.Conquests through pains and dangers please^ • 
Much more than those attain'd with ease. - * 
Are you disposed to take a seat * 

The instant that it feels your weight 
Out go^B its legs and downiyou come 
Upon your reverend 4canBhi[)’s hum. 

Betwixt two stools, k\% often said, 

The sitter on thefp-ound iflijiaid ; 

What praise then to my chairs^s due, * 

Where one performs the feat of tw^! 

to the fire, if such there be, 

Kx, present nought bi# smoke we see, 

“Come, stir it up!" — ‘jHo, Mr. Joker, 

How can I stir it without a poker 1" 

“ The bellows take, tlieir batter'd none 
Will serve for poker I supflbse." 
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Now you begin to rake— alack 
The gr'itc has tumblcid from its back— 

The coals all oi\.the hearth are laid — 

•* Stay, sir — I’ll fun and call the maid ; 

She’ll make Ihe^Jire ^.gain complete — 

She knows the humd ir of the grate.” 

“ Pox take your maid and you together — 

This in cold comfort in cold weather.*’ 

N ow all is right again — the blase 
Suddenly rafted as soon decays. 

Once n!Rv^‘ upply the bellows — “ So — 

These bellows were not made to bloAV — 

Their leathefn lungs arc in decay, 

They can’t even pulf the smoke away.” 

“ And is your reverence vex’d at thatl 
Get up, ill God’s name, take your hat ; 

Hang them, say T, that have no shift ; 

Come, blow the fire, good doctor Swift. 

If trifies such as these can tenze you. 

Plague lake those fools that strive to please you. 
Therefore no longer be a quarrel’r ' • 

Either with me, sir, or iny parlour. 

If you can relish aught of mine, 

A bit of meat, a glass of wine, 

You’re welcome to il, and you shall fare 
As well as dining with the mayor.” 

“ You saucy 8<’ub — you tell me so ! 

Why, hooby-faco, I’d have you Is now 
Pd rather see jour filings in order 
'rhan <linc in stati* witii the recorder.' 

For water 1 must keep a clulfei*, 

Or chide*youp wife for stinking butter ; 

Or getting such a deal of meat 
As if roil’d thalf t^ie tewn to eat, 

’Phat wife of yours, the devil’s in her, 

, I’ve told her of'lhis way of dinner 
Fiv,*' hundred times, hut all in vain — 

'Here comes a rump of beef again : 

O that that wife of yours would burst — 

Get out, and serve the boarders first. 

Pox take ^em all for me — I fret 
So niiieh, 1 shall not eat ihy moat — 

You know I’d rather have a slice.” - 
** 1 know, dear air, you are not iifee ; 

You’ll have your dinner in a minute : 

Here comes the plate and slices in it ; 

Therefore no more, bu^ lake your place — 

Do you fall to, and 1*11 say grace.*' 

TO THE RF.V. DU. SWIFT, DEAN OF 
ST. PATRICK'S. 

A BIRTIID^T FOEM. MOV. 30, 17.36. 

To you, my true and faithful frfend,^ 

,, These tributary lines I send, «• * 

W hich every year, thou best of deans, 

I'll f>ay as long os life remains ; • 

^But did you know one half the pain, 

^ ^•'’hat work, what racking of the brain, 

It costs me for a single clause, 

«.How long I'ta forced to think and^ause; 

* How long I dwe4 uiwn a proem. 

To introduce yo^r birthilay poem, * 

How many blotted lines a 1 know it, 

You’d have comp^sion for|the poet. 

Ncmt, to describe the way I think, 

1 take in hand my pen and ink ; 

I mb my Vorehead, scratch my head, 
Revolving all the rhyos^a I read. 

Each complimental tlmught sublime, 

Reduced by favourite Pope to rhyme. 

And those by you to Oxford writ. 

With true siin|rtt$£ty and wit. 


Yet afH.r all 1 cannot find 
Oi^3 panegyric to in^ mind.< 

Now 1 begin to fret and blot^ 

Something 1 schemed, but quite.forgot ; 

My fancy turns a thousand wajs. 

Through all the several forms of praise, 

AYhat eulogy may best become 
The greatest dean in Chrisfendom.* 

At last I’ve hit Opoii a thought — 

, Sure this will do— ’ty* good for nought — 

This line 1 peevishly erase, , 

And choose another In its place ; 

Again I tr}', again commence, 

But cannot we^ll express the sense ; 

The line's too short fo hold my meaning : 

Pin cramp’d, and cannot bring the dean in. 

0 for a rhym£ to glorious birth ! 

l*ve hit upon it — the rhyme is earth — 

But liow to bring it in, or tit it, 

1 know not, so I’m forced to quit it. ^ 

Again 1 try — Pll sing the man — 

Ay do, says Phoebus, if you can ; 

1 wish with all my heart you would not ; 
Were Horace now alive he could not ; 

And will you venture to pursue 
What none alive or dead could dot 
Pray sec, did ever Pope or Gay 
Presume to write on his birthday ; 

Though both were fav’ritc bards of mine, 

The task they wisely both deelinc. 

WTith grief 1 felt Ins admonifaLon, 

And much lamented my conditio^ ; 

Because I could not be content 
W’ithout some grateful compliment, i 
If not the poet, sure the friend 
Must something on your birthday send. 

I scratchM, and rubb’d my head once more ; 
” Let ev’ry‘, patriot him adore.” , 
Alack-a-day, there’s nothing in’t — 

Such Bti\|[f will liev’er do in print. 

, Pniy, reader, ponder well the sequel ; 

I hope this epigram will take well, 

* 111 others, life is deem’d a vapour, < 

In Swift it is a lasting taper, 

Whose IblazI’ coutiiiiially refines,*’ 

* The more it bums the more it shines. 

1 read this epigram again, 

’Tis much too flat to fit the dean. 

Then dow'n I lay some scheme to dream on, 
I Assisted by some tfrie/idlv demon. 

1 slept, and dream’d thaV I should meet 
A birthday poem in the street ; 

So, after all my care and rout, 

^ You see, dear dean, my dream is out. 

4 - ■■ 

TO DB. SWIFT CN HIS BIRTHDAY.* 

' While I the godlike men of old. 

In admiration rapt, behold; 

Revered antiquity explore, 

An6 turn the long-lived volumes o’er, 

Where Cato, Plutarch, Flaccus, shine. 

In every excellence divine : ' 

1 grieve that our degenerate days 
Produce no mighty soul like these ; 

Patriot, p'hilosopher, ^nd bard. 

Are names unknown, and seldom heard. 

” Spare your reflection,” Phoebus cries ; 

*• ’Tis as udgrateful as unwise : 
o Can you complain, this sacred day, 

'Chat virtues or that arte decay 1 
Behold, in Swift revived appears 
The virtues of unnumber'd years 

" Written by Mus. Pilkingtou at the time when she wished 
be introduced to the doun, * 



• EnCRAMS-ON THE DEAN'S BIR’yiDAY- 


Beliold in him, with new delight, * • 

The patriot, bard, anfd sage unite ; ) 

And know, I^e in that name 
Shall ri^-ah Greece lyid Rome in fame." 


ON DR. SWIFT. 1733. 

No pcdftnt BcnUley, paoud, uncouth. 

Nor sweetening dedicator amouth. 

In one attempt has ever dared 
To sap, or storm, thif mighty bard, 

N or Envy Vlo^, nor Ignorance, 

Make^n his works (he least advance. 

For tkiSf behold ! still flies Ifar 
Where’er his gtmius dbes appear ; 

Nor has that aught to do above. 

So meddles not mth Swift and Jove. 

A faithful, universal fame 
In glory spreads abroad his name ; ' 
Pronounces Swift, with loudest breath, 
Imnlbrtal grow'n before his death. 

'EPIGRAMS, 

0CrAS10N£D BY DH. SWItx’s INTKNDED HOSPITAL FOJ 
IDIOTS AND LUNATICS. 

I. 

Till-: dean must die — our idiots to maintain! 
Perish, ye idiots ! and long live the dean ! 

II. 

0 Genius Hibernia’s state, 

Sublimely good, severely great, 

Ilo‘w dom thi.i latest act excel 

All y)u have done or wrote so well I 
Sat-re may be the child of spite, 

And fame might bid the drapicr write : 

But to relievo, and to endow, • 

Creatures that know not whene^ or how, * 
Argues a soul both good and wise, 

Resembling Him who rule! the sl^es, 

lie to the thought ful*miiid vUsplajs • 

Immortal skill ten thousand ways; 

A^il, to eorapleto his glorious tusk, " 

Gives what \veJiu\e not sense to ask ! 

III. * • 

Lo ! Swift to idiots bequeaths his store : * 

Be wise, ye rich l^^onsider thus the poor ! 
Great wits to madness nearly arc allied, 

This makes the dean for kindred thus provide ! 

ON THE DEAlf.OF ST. PATRICK'S 
BIRTHDAY. . 

BEING NOV. 30, BT. ANDREW'S DAY. 

Between the hours of twelve and sne, * 

W hen half the world tosrest were gone, 
Entranced in softest sleep 1 lay, • 

Forgetful of an aiuiious day ; 

From every care and labour free, 

My soul as calm as it could be. a 

The queen of dreams, well pleased to find 
An uudisturb’d and vacant mind. 

With magic pencil traced my brain. 

And there she drew St.sPatrick’s deax^ 

1 straight beheld on either hand * 

Two saints, like guardian angels, stand, 

And either claim’d himafor their son, , 

And thus the high dispute begtti : 

St. Andrew, first, with reason strong, • 
Maintain’d to him he did belong. • 

** Swift is my own, by right divine. 

All bom upon this day are mine." 

St. Patrick said, ** I own this (rue, 

So far he does belong to you : 


But in my church he’s born again, 

M) soy adopted, and m>‘ dean. • 

"When first the Christian trut^^ I spread, 

The poor within this islo I fed, 

And daikest errors banish'd ^enee, 

Madj* knowledge fn thew place commence : 

5lay mofe, at my divine command, 

All nnxioua creatiire*a fled the laud. 

1 made both peace and plant} smile, 

Hibernia was my favourite isle ;• 

Now his — for he succeeds to me, ^ 

Two angels cannot more agree. 

His joy is, to relieve the poor? 

Behold them weekly at his door ! 

His knowledge too, in brightest rays, 

He like the sun to all conveys. 

Shows wisdom in a single page. 

And in one hour instructs an age. 

M'heu ruin lately stood around 
Til’ enclosures of my sacred ground, 

He gloriously did interpose, 

And sa\etl it from invading foes ; 

For this I claim iminortal Swift, 

As my own son, and Heaven’s best gift." 

The Caledonian saint, enraged, 

Now closer^iii dispute engaged. 

Essays to prove, by tiansmigrntion, 

Tiie dean is fif the Scottish nation ; 

And, to confirm the trytlf, he chose 
'I'bc loyal soul of great Montrose ; 

Montrose ifti9 he are both the sum^ 

They only differ in the name ; ^ 

Both heroes in a righteous ^‘ause, 

Assert their liberties aiyjl law's ; ^ • 

lie's now the same Montrose was then, 

But that the sword is turn'd a*pen, 

A pen of so great power, each W'ord 
Defends bejund the liero’s sword.” 

Now' w’ords grew high — 'd'c can’t suppose 
Iminoiials ever come to blows. 

But lest unruly passion should 
Degrade them intoSiesh and blood, 

An ang^l quick from heaven descends. 

And he at fnce the contest ends : 

“ Ye reverend pair, from discord cease, 

Ye both mistake the present case ; 

One kingdom cannotJiave pretence 
I'o so much virtue I much sense ! 

Search heaven’s record ; and there you’ll find. 
That he was born for all mankind." 

AN EPISTLE TOP ROBERT NUGENT, Esq.( 

WITH A riCTUBK OF DH. SWIFT^ BY WILLIAM 
* • DUNKIN, D.D. 

T<s g^aftfy thy long desire, 

(So love and piety require,) • 

, From Bindon’s** colours you may #aca» 

The patriot's venerable face. 

The last, O Nugent I which his art 
Shall ever to the world impart ; 

For know, the prime of mortal men, 

That matchless monarch the pen, 

(WhsRc labours, like the genial sun, 

Shall through revolving ages run, 

Yet never, like Uie sun, decline, 

But in their fuff meridiaif shine,) • 

That ever honour'd, envied sage. 

So long the wonder of the age, * 

\ 'NYho charm’d us wj^ his golden strain. 

Is not the shadow of th*e dean : 

He only breathes Bcfibtian air — 

** O what a falling off was there I” 

■ CreHted liaron Nugent and vivennt CUrc, Dee. SO, 17CS 
A celebr.'it«!(l paiiiter and architect. 
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EPISTLE TO Ifc^NUGENT, £SU.^N THE DEAPiEIU-*c. 


Hibernia's Helicon is dry, 

IiivoQlioii, wit, and humour die-; r 
And what retrains against the storm 
Of malice but an empty forrni 
The nodding miin%of a pile, 

Thkt stood the buRvark of this islet , 
In which the sisterhood was fix'd ^ 

Of candid honour, truili unmix'd, 

^ Imperial reason^thought profound, 

And chnrify, diffusing round 
In clAfci^ul rivulets to flow 
Of Fortuny to the sons of woci 
• Such one, my Nugent, was thy Swift, 
Finducd with each exalted gift, 

But lo I the pure ethereal flame 
Is darken'd by a misty steam : 

The balm exhausted breathes no smell, < 
The rose is wither'd ere it fell. 

That godlike supplement of law, 

Which held the wicked world in awe, 

And could the tide of faction steid, « 
Is but a shell without the gern. 

Ye sons of genius, who would aim 
To build an everlasting fame. 

And in the field of letter'd 
Display the trophies of your parts, 

To yonder mansion turn aside,. 

And iriiii'tify your,gruwiiig pri<lc. 

Behold the brightest of the race, 

And Nature’s honour, in di^race I 
With Jmmj^le resignation own', 

That ^ your ta\*nitB are a loan, 

By Providence advanced for use, 

Whixjh y«'i shc/Uld liudy to produce : 
Reflect, the n^ental stock, alas ! 

..However current now it pass, 

. May haply bo recall'd from you 
Before the grave demands his due. 

Then . while your morning star proceeds, 
Direct your course to worthy deeds, 

111 fuller day discharge your debts ; 

X'or, when }our sun of reason sets, 

The night succeeds ; and all your sshcinca 
Of glory vanish with your dreurds. 

Ah ! 'where is now the supple train. 

That danced attendance on the <leau t 
Say, where are those , facetious folks 
Who shook with laughter at his jokes, 

And with attentive rapture hung 
On wisdom dropping from his tongue ; 

Who look'd with high disd|^iaful pride 
On all the busy ^vorld beside, 

And rated hia productions more 
Than treasures of Peruvian orcC 

Good Christians! they with bendiM^kujef 
Iii^ulf'd the wine, but loathe the Iccs,’ 
Avestim/, (so the text commands,) 

,With ardent eyes and upcast hands, 

^ 'Hie cup of sorrow from their lips, 

And fly, like rats, from sinking ships. 

« While some, who by his friendship joie 
*To wealth, in coi^ert with his foes 
Run counter to tficir foi^per track, • 

Idke old Actieon’s horrid puck 
Of yelling mongrels, in requitaU 
To riot on theirr i&aster's vitals ; 

And, where they cannot blast his laurels, 
Attempt tb stigmatise his morals ; 

Through scandal's maK^ifying glass , * 
His foibles view, but virtues pass. 

And on the ruins of lAs fame 
Erect an ig|K>miuiou8 iiame« 

So vermin foul, ofiivile extraction. 

The spawn of dirt itfid putrefaction. 


Tht sounder members traverse o'er, 
fix and fatten on a sore. 

Hence ! peace, ye wretches, yvho revile 
His wit, his humour, and hie styles 
Since all the monsters 'which he drew 
Were only meant to copy you ; 

And, if the colours be not fainter, 

Arraign yourselves, und nth the painter. 

But, O ! that^He, who gave him breath, 

« Dread Arbiter of life^ and death ; 

That He, the moving soul of 
The sleeping spirit would recall, 

And crown hiqni with triumphant meud'^. 

For all his past heroic deeds, 

In mansions of unbroken rest, 

The bright republic of the bless'd 1 
Irradiate his benighted mind 
With living light of light refined ; 

And there the blank of thought employ 
With objects of immortal joy I , 

Y’et, while he drags the sad remains 
Of life, slow-creeping through his veins. 

Above Die views of private ends. 

The tributary Muse attends, 

To prop his feeble steps, or shed 
The pious tear around his bed. 

So pilgrims, with devout complaints, 
Frequent the graves of mart)r*d saints, 

Inscribe their worth in artless lines, 

And, in their stead, embrace their shrines. 

ON THE DRAPIER.* 

BY DR. nUNKlN. 

Undone by fools at home, abroad by knaver, 

The isle of saints became the land of slaves. 
Trembling benekth her proud oppressor’s ham! ; 

Bui, when thy x*^a8on thunder’d through the laud. 
Then all the public spirit breathed in thee, 

And all, except the ilous of guilt, were free. 

Blept isle, blest patriot, ever glorious Strife ! 

You g;ive her freedom, as she gave you life! 

Th*u8 Cato fought, 'whom Brutus copied well, 

And with those rightfi for which ^vou stand, he fell. 

'eriTAPH PROPOSED fOR DR. SWIFT. 

n4ft. 

mn JAOKT 

DVMOCRITVB II.T.R NKOTKIITRVH, RAnET.AEB1VB MOBTFR, 
lO^ATHAN SWIFT, B. T, P. HVIVS t.VTHKORAMS NUHER I>t.l.ANV'«; 
MOUT, MVBARUM, MINERvXk, ArjVf.NVB PXHQVAM DILECTVS ; 
INSVL8IK. tfVPOCRlTIS, TIIEOM ACHIS, IVXTA EXO.SVB } 

QYOS TRIBVTIM BVMMO r\ M LKPORR 
d‘kRI««IT, 1».NVPAVIT, DF.REl.r.AVIT. 

TttlAE INKRLiriS PATHONVS IMPIOEK, ET PROProNATOlt 
« VHIMURXS ARRIPVIT, POyVl.VMIlVK INTKHRITVB, 

••VRI BCILICKT AE<lVVa VIRTVTl. 

HARCirAVlT.LAM 

« 81 QUIB ADX9. KRO PEMITVB BXGORS VIDBTVB 

DKRITA SPA ROES I.ACKTMA 

EPIGRAM ON TWO GREAT MEN. 1745. 
Two geniuses one age and nation grace ! 

Pride of our isles, and boast of human race ! 

Great sitf e ! great bard! supreme in knowledge 
The woffo to mend, enhghtcn, and adorn. [burn ! 
Truth on Cimmerian darl^iesa pours the day ! 

Wit drives in smiles the gloom of minds away ! 

Ye kindred suns on high, ye glorious spheres. 
Whom have ye Aeen, in twice three thousand years, 
Whom have ye seen, like these, of mortal birth ; 
Though Archimede and Horace blessed the earth 1 
Barbarians, from th* Equator to the Poles, 

Hark ! reason calls ! wisdom awakes jour souls ! 

Ye regions, ignorant of Walpole's name ; [fame ; 
Ye climes, where kings shall ne'er extend their 
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• TO THE MEjfoilY OF SWIFT— ON 

W/i<!rc men, miscaird, God's image halt ddTacecT, 
Tlieir form belied, and human shape disgra^d \ 

Ye iwo-legg’d wol,ve8! slaves! Superstition's sons! 
J^ords! soldters! Holy \aiidal8 ! modern Huns! 
Boors, rouflies, monks ; in Russia, Turkey, Spain 1 
Who does not know Siu^Isaac, and The Dean 1 

TO the*;«em<5ry op doctor swift. 

When wasteful death has closed the poet's ejes, 

And low in earth his moidal essence lies ; • 

AVhen the brighi flame, that once his breast inspired, 
Has to Ub first, its noblest seat retired ; 

All worthy minds, whonf love oSmerit sways, 

Sliould shade from slander his respected bays ; 

And bid that fame, his useful labours won, 

Vure and untainted through all ages run. 

Knvy’s a fiend all excellence puVsues, 

But mostly poets favour'd by the Muse^ 

Who wins the laurel, sacred verse bestows, 

Makes nM, who fail in like attempts, his foes ; 

No puny wit of malice can complain. 

The thorn is theim who most applauses gjiin. 

Whatever gifts or graces Heaven design'd 
To raise man's genius, or enrieh his mind, 

Where Swift's to boast — alike his merits claim 
The statesman's licnowlcdge and the poet's ilame ; 

The patriot's honour, zealous to dofend 
His country's rights — and fatihful tn the end; 

The sound divine, whose charities displac'd 
He more by lirUic than by forms was sway'd ; 
Temperate at b^ard, and frugal of his store, 

Wliich he bu^spared (o make his bounties more ; < 

The generous friend, whose heart alike <*ares8'd 
The frieftd tiiumphant or the friend distress'd; 

Who could uiipaiu'd another's merit spy, 

Nor view a rival’s fame with jauiulvrd eye ; 

Humane to all, his love was uncoiifliied, * « 

And in its scope embneed all hum\n kind ; 

Sharp, not pialicious, was his (iiarming wit, 

And loss to anger tluin r%form he writ*, 

Whatever rancour his productions sliow’d, * 
I'rom scorn of vice and folly only flow’d ; »» 

He thought that fools were an invidious race. 

And held nou^easitres \\ith the vi^ii or»base. 

Virtue so clear, who labours to destroy , ^ 

Sliall find the charge can but himself annoy: * ^ 

The slanderous tlieft to his own breast recoils 
Who seeks renown from injured merit's spoils ; 

All hearts unite, and Ilciven with man conspire| 

To guard those virtuo| she herself admires. 

O sacred bard ! — oncj ours! — but now no more, 
Whose loss, for ever, Ireland must deplore, 

No earthly laurels needs thy happy brow, 

Above the poet's are thy honours now^ • 

Above the patriot's (thougl^a greater name 
No temporal monveh for his crown can claim)| 

From noble breasra if envy might ensue, 

U'hy death is all the brave can envy you. ® 

You died, when merit (to its fate resign'd)^ 

Saw scarce one friend to genius left behind, 

When shining party did jealous hatred breed, 

And 'twas a crime in science to succeed. 

When ignorance spread her^atcful mist aj^und, 

And dunces only an acceptance found. • 

What could such scenes iA noble minds beget, 

But life with pain, and talents with regret t 
Add that thy spirit from the world getired^ • 

Kre hidden foes its further grief conspired ; I 

No treacherous friend did stories yet contrive^ . 
To blast the Muse he flatter'd when alive, | 

Or sordid printer (by bis influence led) 

Abused the fame that first bestow’d him bread j 
Slanders so mean, had he whose nicer ear 
Abhorr'd all scaudal but survived to Iiear, I 


THE BATTJiE OF THE BOOKS— &c 

The fraudful talc had stronger scorn supplied. 

And he (ak length) with m^vc di!4tain hatkdied* 

But since detraction is Uie por^on here 
Of all who virtuous durst, or great, appear, 

And the free soul no true ej^steiyce gkiiis, 

W'hilc eiy^thly particlefl its fllglit resirnius, • 

The greatest favour grimful Death can show 
Is with swift dart to expedite tho blow. 

So thought the dean, who, aniPiouB for his fate, ^ 
Sigh'd for release, and deem'd the late. 

And sure if virtuous souls (life's truva]J (iCst) 

(ft** churchmen teach) repose at last, 

There's cause to think a mind so Hrriily goods 
Who vice so long, and lawlc'ss power, withstood, 

Ha-< reach'd tho limits of that pt'acelul shore 
AVlifte knaves molest and tyrants awe no more ; 

blissful seats the pious but attain, 

Where incorrupt, immortal spirits reign. 

Th'jre his own Parnell strikes the living lyre, 

A. id Pope, harmonious, Joins the tuneful choir; 

His Ctclla tob (no more to forms conliucd. 

For heavenly beings all are of a kind) 

Unites w'ilh hh the treasures of her mind, 

With warmer friendships bids their bosoms glow, 

Nor dreads thtysige of vulgar longues below. 

Such pleasing hope the tranquil breast (‘iijoys. 

Whose inw'ard pjface no conscious crime anrio}s ; 
While guilty minds irvcsoluti^ appear. 

And doubt a stale their vir^s needs must fear, 

• ^ . 11 T U N. 

DuLiliu. Nov. 4, HOT. 



VERSES ON THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 

RY Mli. JAMKH STI'RF.rNrr, 0% TH|I r.'fM^TY QT MEATH 

Whims the dean, wdth more 1^**^*' 

wanteil, • 

Or than Jfea\en to any man elsi* i'vit granted, * 
Endeavours to prove how the ani ieuts in knowleirgo 
Have excell'd our adepts of each modern college - 
How' by heroes of old our chiefs an* surpass'd 
In each useful scienee, true learning, and taste; — 
While tlius he behaves W'ilh niore courage tliiiii 
rnanners, 

And fights for fhe foe, deserting our baniierK; 

While Bentley and Wotton, our eliam pious, he foils. 
And wants neither Ternpli‘’8 assistance nor Boole’s; 

In spite of his learning, tj/ie reasons, and style, 

— Would you think ill— he favours our cause all* 
the while : 

Wo raise by his conquest our glory the higher, 

And from our defot^l to a triumph aspire ; A • ^ 

Our great brother-rno(lern,*tlie boast of our days, ^ 
Unroiiseious, has gain'll fur our party the bays: 
St.*Jarnes’K oldiauthot;s, so famed uii eueh shelf, 

Arc vJriqursh’d by what he has written himself. ^ 

A suiiTToLm) Y’.^ iB:m * 

l^rnm Mr. rulteiiey fiTftfrwnrtlH Vi»rl of Dath) to Swift:— 

" loll iniibt nil* Ir.iK’ to uilil to my letter n eony (ifAerKi ‘1 
at the etiil of h dcclaniiitioii nmile by a lioy at WmimuiEL'r 
Kcliuol on thw thenie, -Hidentem du;ere rarvm quid Detatr* 
Dulor, Degane, dccus, flos optiilVc gentis Hibcixite 
Nomine quiriuc audis, inggnioque celer : • 

Dum lei/ldo incinlges jflsu, ct ^lutaris in boras. 

Quo nova vis animp matcriesqu»rapitt 
Nunc gravis astrol^us, cado dorniiiaris ct astris,* 
Filaqne pro libitu Paftrigmnsf secas. s 
Nuiic populo speciosa hos]H*B miracula promis, 
^Geiilesquc osquoreas, aeriasqiic creas. * 

Sju pliuisum captat qiwidi persona DrapM, 

Seu levis a vacuo tabula sumpta cado. 

Mores rgregius mita cxfJl'iinis arte magistcr, 

£t vitam atquc homines pagina qun.'qpe aapB ; 
Bocratice minor est vis et sa^ ientia ehartib, 

Nec taut urn potuit grande Platonia opps. 
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ON DR. SWIFTS LEAVING HIS ESTATE 
, i TO JDIOTS. • , 

Swirr, wondroMB genius, bright intelligence, 
Pities the orphan’s, idiot’s want of sense ; 

And rich in supnmut^icrary pelf, 

Adopts posterity unlike hir^self. c • 

To one great individual ^it’s confine(l ! 

Such eunuchs never propagate their kind* 

Thus nature’s procfigies bestow the gifts 
Of fortune — (heir descendants arc no Swifts. 
When ^rimc statesman, for a sceptre tit 
H is ministerjal successor beget 1 
No age, no state, no world, can hope to see 
Two Swifts or Walpoles in one family. 

ON SEVERAL PETTY PIECES . 

LATELY PUBLISHED AGAINST DEAN SWIFT, NOW DEAF 
AND INMRM. 

Thy mortal part, ingenious Swift ! must die, 

Thy fame shall reach beyond mortali\y ! 

How puny whirlings joy at tliy decline, 

Thou darling offspring of the tuneful nine ! 

The noble /toft thus, as vigour passes. 

The &ble tells us, is abused by asres, 

ON FAULKNER’S EDITION' OF SWIFT. 

[Omamunted with nn engraving of the dean, by Vertue.] 

In a little dark room at the back his shop, 

Where po«4> and' scribes have dined on a chop. 

Poor Faulkner sale musing alone thus of late, 

** Two volumes are done — it is time for the plate ; 
Yes, tini^ to b^ sure ; — But on whom shall 1 call 
To express the grcvit Swift in a compass so small ? 
FaiU), Veritie shall do it, I’m pleased at the thought, 
Berthefcost what it will — the copper is bought.” 
Apollo o'erheard (who as stime people guess. 

Had a hand in the work, and corrected the press); 
And pleased, he replied, “ Honest George, you arc 
right, 

The thought was my own, howsoe’er you came by’t. 
For though both the wit and the styl^ is Viy gift, 
'Tia Yehtub alone can design us a Swift.” 


EPIGRAM 

ft ON LORD orrery’s REMARKS ON SWIFT’S LIFE AND 

writings. 

A SORB disease this scribbling itch is \ 

* His lonlship, in his FUny se^n, 

'' Turns madam Pilkington hi breeches, 

And now attaoks our patriot dean. 

What ! libel his friend when laid ih ground : * 

; Nay, good sir, you may spare your hints, ^ 

His parallel at last is found, 

For iWiatSic writes George Faulkner prints. • 
Swift provoked to this behaviour, 

. after death resentment cools, 

Sure his last act bespoke bis favour, 

He built an hd&pital — for fools. ^ 
s 

TO DOCTOR DELANY’, 

CK HIS BOOR ENTITI.ED ** OBSIrVATIONS ON LORD 
^ ORR]|^HY^^ REMARKS.” 

Drlany, to escape your friend the dean, 

'And prove all false that Orrery had writ, 

You kindly own his Gulliver profane, ^ ' i‘ 
Yet make his puns and' riddles sterling wiL 
But if for wrongs to Swift you would atone. 

And please the world, one way you may succeed, 
Collect Boyle’s writiag^iand your own, 

And serve them as you served tmb deed. 


‘ EPIGRAM 

On Fau^^Lner’s displaying in his shop the dean’s bust in mar- 
ble, while he was publishing lord Onery’s "^Remarks," 

Faulkner! for once you hafe some judgment shown. 
By representing Swift transform’d to stone ; 

For could he thy ingratitude have known, 
Astonishment itself the vgork h<^ done*! 


AN INSCftlPTION, 

Intended for a compartment in Dr. Swift’s monument, de- 
signed by Cunni^ham, oi|, College-green. Buolin. 

Say, to the drapier’s vast ^unbounded fame, 

What added honours can the sculptor give! 
None. — ^’Tis a sanction from the drapier’s name 
Must bid the scalptor and his marble live. 

June 4. 1765. 


AN EPlftBAM, 

OCCASIONED BY THE ABOVE (NSCRIPTION. 

Which gave the drapier birth two realms contend ; 
And each asserts her poet, patriot, friend : 

H. mitre jealous Britain may deny ; 

That loss I erne’s laurel shall supply : 

Through life’s low vale, she, grateful, gave him bread ; 
Her vocal stones shall vindicate him dead. 

1766. W. B. J. N. 


MISCELLANIES IN VERSE, 

BY MR. POPE, DR. AllBUTHNOT, 

’ MR. GAY, Ac. 

COLLECTKD m Dll. SWIFT AND MR. POPE. 1727. 

IMITATIONS OF ENGLISH POETS. 

BY MR. POPE, IN HIS YOUTH. 

" • I. CHAUCER. 

A TALK, LATELY FOUND IN AN OLD MANUSCRIPr. 

Women, though nat sans^lcachcrie, 

Ife swinken but with^secrccje : 

This in our tale is plain y-fdiid, 

Of clerk thpt wonneth in Ireloud ; 

Which to the fennes hath him betake 
To<,fiIch the gray duckc fro the lake. 

Right thenHhcr passen by the way 
His aunt, and eke her tfaughters tway : 

Diicke in his trowzes hath he hent, 

Not to be spied of ladies gent. 

“ But ho ! our nephew,” crieth one ; 

*‘ Ho I*- quoth another, ** couzen John !” 

And stoppen, and lough, and calleii out. — 

This sely clerk full low doth joht. 

They osken that and talken this, 

** Lo l^Ve is cos, and ffere is miss.” 

But, as he glos’d with speeches soote. 

The ducks sore tickleth his ene root : 

Fore-piece and buttonli all to-brest. 

Forth thrust a Vhite neck and red crest. 

V Te-he,” cried ladies ; clerke nought spake ; 
Mis^ star’d: and grey ducke crieth ” quaakc.” 

“ O moder, moder,” quoth the daughter, 

** Be thilke same thing maids longen a’ter I 
Bette is to pyAe on coals and chaSie, ^ 
Then trust on mon, whose yerde can talke.”' 



THE ALLE1k»-ARTEMISIA.— PHRYNE. 
II. SPENSER. 


THU Al.IEY. 

. . I- 

In ev’ry town whero Th&mis rolls hie tide, 

A narrow pass there is, with houses low ; 

Where ever and anon the stream is eyed, 

And man)Pa boat^oft sluing to and fro : 

Tiiere oft drc heard the note* uf infant woe. 

The short thick sob, loud scream, and shriller squall ; 

How can ye, mothers, Ax your children sol 
Some play, soni^ At, some cack against the wall. 
And, as they crouchen lo;v, for bread and butter call, 

n- * 

And on the broken pavement here and there 
Doth many a stinking sprat and herring lit' ; 

A brandy and tobacco shop is nea*, 

And hens, and dogs, and hogs, are feeding by : 

And here a sailor's jacket Jiangs to dry : 

At every door are sun^bumt matrons seen. 

Mending old nets to catch the scaly fry ; 

Now singing shrilly and scolding oft between ; 

Scolds answer foui^rnouth’d scolds ; bad neighbour- 
hood, 1 ween. 

III. 

The snappish cur (the passengers' annoy) 

Close at tny heel with yelping treble Hies ; 

The whimp'ring girl and hoarser screaming boy 
Join to the yelping treble shrilling cries ; 

The scolding qpean to louder notes doth rise, 

And her full nipt s those shrilling cries eonfoimd ; 

To lujT full^ipes the grunting hog replies ; * 

The gruit^ing hogs alarm tlie neighbours round. 

And cirs, girls, boys, and scolds, in the deep base 
are drown'd. 

IV. • 

Hard by a "-ty, beneath a roof of th.Ttch, 

Dwelt Obloquy, who, in her early days, 

Raskets of fish at Rillings^atc did wattdi, 

Cod, whiting, oyster, mack'rel, sprat, or pliiicoi: 
There learn’d she speech from tongues that ne^’er 
SlaTid<% beside her, like a magpie chatters, feease. | 
With Eiivj ^pitting cat) dread ftic to peace ; 

Like a curs'd %ur, Malice before he* clafters. 

And, vexing every wight, tears clothes and all to 


Her dugs were mark’d bj^ev’ry collier’s hand, 

Her mouth was blacks, as hdlldog’s at the stall ;* 
She scratched, hit, and ppar^d iie lace tie band : 

And bitch and rogue her answer was^to all : 

Nay, e'en the parts of shame by name would call. 
Whene'er she passed by or lane or nook, • 
Would greet the man who turn’d hint to the wall, 
And by his hand obscene th^ porter took, 

Nor ever did askance like modest virgin look. * 

VI. • 

Such place hath Deptford, navy -building toprn ; 

Woolwich and Wapping, smelling strong of pitch : 
Such Lambeth, enT^'^ of each band and gown ; 

And Twick'nam such, which fairer scenes enrich, 
Grots, statues, urns, and J(p— u’s dogqpd bitch ; 
Ne village is without on either side, • * 

AU up the silver Thames, or all adown ; 

Ne Richmond’s self, from ^ose tall froii^re cy'd 
Vales, spires, meand’ring 8tream% andrWindsor’s 
low’ry pride. 

III. EARL OF DORSET, 

ARTEMISIA. 

Tuouau Artemisia talks, by fits, • 

Of touiicils, classics, fathers, wits ! 
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Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke ; 

Yet ill s^niGihiugs, metliyiks, die fails 
'Twore well, if she would partner nails, 

And wear a cleaner smock. 

Haughty and huge as Hig|ji-D^ch bride 
SqjL'h lyistiiiess, aiid^o niitch pride, # 

Are oddly join'd by fate : 

Oil her large squab yoti find her spread, 

Like a fat corpse upon a bcil^ 

That lies and stinks in state. • 

She wears no coiours (sign of grace]^ ^ 

On any part except her face ; ^ 

All white and black beside : 

Dauntless her look, her gesture proud, 
llci \uicc theatrically loud. 

And masculine her stride. 

So Rave I seen, in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpie bight, 

Majestically stalk : 

A stalely, worthless animal, 

TiAt plies the tongue, and wags the tail. 

All flutter, priilc, and talk.* 
rilKVNK. 

I’liRYNE had talents for mankind ; 

Open she wn4| and uneonHned, 

Like, some free port of trade ! 

Merchants nnl&aded here thedr freight. 

And agents from each foreign state 
Here Hnit tlicir entry Riadc. 

Her learning :fti9 good breeding such, 

Whether th’ Italian or the IJiitcffI ^ 

Bpaiiiards or French cauic*to her, 

To all obliging she'd appear :• • • 

'Twas Si signiiir^ ‘twas I'ate, mynheer , 

’Twas S’ U ooiis plaitf monsieur, 
flhseure by birth, rcnowifd by crimes, 

Still changing names, religiut^ climes. 

At length she turns a bride : 

In diamonds, pearls, ami rich brocades, 

She shines the lirst o{ batter’d jades, 

And flutters in her pride. 

So have f kni^wn those inserts fair, 

Which curious Germans hold so rare, 

Still var^ shapes and dies; 

Still gain new titles with new forms ; 

First grubs obscene, tfitii wriggling worn s. 

Then painted butter^ics. 

IV. SWIFT. 

THE IJAPPy LIRE OK A COUNTRY PARSON. 

Parson, these things in thy possessing 
Are better th^n the bishop's bl Jssing : 

A w^fe titat makes conserves ; a steed 
That carries double when there's need ; 

October store, and beat Virginia, • 

Tithe pig, and mortuary guhica ; 

■Gazetres sent gratis down, and frank’d. 

For which thy patron’s weekly thank'd ; 

A large Concordance, bound Iqpg since ; 

Sermons fo Charles the First, when princ<' ; 

A chr<viicle of ancient starfling; 

A Chrysostom to smtftith th^ band in ; 

The polyglott— thr<» parts,— my^xt : 

Howbeit — likewlfce — ^now ko my next-*-. 

Lo here the Septuagint, — and Paul, * 

To sum the whole,— the close of ail. 

• He that has these, may lAss his life, 

DrinK with the squift sAd kiss his wife ; 

On Sundays preach, bimI eftt his fill ; 

And fast on Fridays— if he will ; 

• Let the Giiriimi reader coropai%Fenb>n*s imitutiaa of Dc». 

I let'e ni.iDDer with this of Pope. 
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THE CAPON’S TALE— AV AnI) NO— &<•.* 


Toftst church and queen, explain the news, 

Talk 'lyith chui^'h wardens about pews^ 
l*ray heartily lozne new gift, 

And shake his head at doctor Swift 

* THE'CAVON'S tale. 

TO A LADY, WHO FATllEBEO HER LAMJ^OONE UPON 
HER ACQUAINTANCE. 

V* Yorkshire dwelt a sober yeoman, 

Whose wifo,^i clean, pains-taking woman, 

Fed numeious poultry in her pens. 

And saw hei^ cocks well serve her hens. 

A hf;u she hod whose tuneful clocks 
Drew after her a train of cocks ; 

With eyes so piercing, yet so pleasant. 

You would have sworn this hen a pheasant. 

All the plumed beau mmde round her gathers ; 
Lord ! what a bristling up of feathers ! 

Moniing from noon there w'au no knowing. 
There was such Hutt'ring, chuckling^ crowing ; 
Each forward bird must thrust his head in, ^ 
And not a cock but would be treading. 

Yet tender was this hen so fair. 

And hatch’d more chicks than she conhl rear 
Our prudent dame bethought lier Uieii 
Of some dry-nurse to sa>c her hen : 

She made a capon drunk ; in fine 
He eats th«j sops, hIiq sipp’d the wine ; 

His rump well pliick’drwith nettles stings, 

And claps the brood beneath ly.s;ivings. 

The feaCt<'rM *Uipc awakes content, 

O'erjo^ed to see what God had sent; 

Thinks he’s the hen, clocks, keeps a pother, 

A foolfsh fostsr-falher^inotlier. 

Such, hisly Mv^ry, are your tricks ; 

Dnt .since }ou hatch, pray own your chicks. 


AY AND. NO. A FABLE. 

In fable all things hold discourse ; 

Then wonls, no doubt, must talk of course. 
Once on a time, near Charfnel-row,* 

Two hostile luUerhs, ay and no, ,, 

Were hastening to the Held of Hghf, 

And front to front stood opposite. 

Before each gen’ral join’d the van. 

Ay, the more courteous knight, began. 

Stop, peevish particle,' beware ! 

I'm told you are not such a bear, 

But sometimes } icld, when otferM fair. 

SuHVr yon folks a while to tattle ; 

.r JTis we who must decide tjie battle. 

Whene’er we war on yonder stage 
With vaiaous fate and equal rage, ^ 

The nation trembles at each' blow 
'i hat«.\o gives Ay, and Ay gives No ; 

Yet, in |;xpiLisivc, long contention. 

We gain nor oflice, Hrant, or pension : 
Wh)bthcn should kinsfolk quarrel thusi 
'(Djr two of you make one of us •*) 

Vo some wise sts|^csman let us go, 

\V pere each his proper use may know ! 

He may admit two s^ch commanders, , 

And make those waiV who Amd in Flanders. 
«'.et’s quarter on a great manfs tongue, 

A treasu^ lor<l, tpjt siasUir YcAing. 
Obsequious at hU high command, 

^y shall manfa forth to tax the land, 
linpeacluilonts No can best, resist, 

And Ay support the ci\il tnt; 

Ay, quick as (fhjsar winsrthe day ; 

And No, like Fabias, by delay. 

* A dirty «lroet aear the prrllameafc-hoiuic, Westminster. 
^ In English, two negative* make ah Hniin.ili\» 


Sometimes in mutual sly disguise, 

Let 4 jcs seem Noes, and Noes seem Ayes; 

Ayes be in courts denials mear\t, 

And Noes in bishops giv^ consteutr * 

Thus Ay proposed — and for reply 
No for the first lime answer’d Ay. 

They parted with a thousand kisses, ^ 

And fight e'er since fof pay, fike Sw(ssc8. 

VmSES TO BE PREKIXED BEFORE BER- 
NARD LINTOT’S NEW MIS/JELLANY* 
Some Colimcus’’ praise, some Blcau** • • 

Others account tHjm but so so ; 

Some Flantin to the re^.. prefer. 

And some esteem old Elzevir 
Others with Aldus^ would besot us ; 

I, for my part, .‘filmire Lintottus,-^ 

II is charaoicr’s beyond compare, 
lake his own person, large and fair. 

They print their names in letters small, ' 

But LIN TOT stands in capital : 

Author and he with equal grac^ 

Appear and stare you in the face. 

Stephens prints heathen Greek, ’tis said, 
l^'hich some can’t eotisiruc, some can't read : 
iiut all that eomcM from Lintot’s hand 
Ev’n Rawlinson might understand. 

Oft in an Aldus or a Plantiii 
A page is blotted, or leaf wanting : 

Of Lintot’s books this can’t be saijJI, 

All fair, and not so much as read. 

Their copy cost them not a penny * 

To Homer, Virgil, or to any ; 

They ne’er gave sixi>ence for two lines , 

To them, their heirs, or their assigns ; 

But Lintot is »t vast expense, 

And pays proiK,gioiis dear for — sense. 

Their books are useful but to few, 

A scholar, or a wit^br two : 

Lyitot’s for ^cn’ral use ar .2 fit ; ' 

For some folks reuil, but all folks s***. 

< — 

TO MR. JOHN MOORE, 

fA]btht‘nAry, Abehureh-lane, 

^AUTHOR OF THE CEI.KURATED WORM- 1*0 WDER 

How much, egregious Moore, are we 
Deceived bj shows anil forms ! 

Whate’er we think, whats’er we see, 

‘^All humankind are*worrnv. 

Mail is a very worm by birth, 

Vile reptile, weak and vain ! 

A hile he crawls upon the earth, 

'Then slm'uks to earth again. 

That woman is a wortA, wc find, 

E’er since our graiidame’s evil ; 
flic firat conversed with her own kind. 

That ancient worm, the devil. 

The learned themselves we book-worms name. 
The blockhead is a slow-worm ; 

The nymph, whose tail is all on liamey 
1 b termed a gUw-worm. 

The fops are painted butterflies, 

That flutter for a day ; 

, First from a worm thej take their rise. 

And in a woim decay. 

The flatterer an earwig grows ; 

Thus worms suit all conditions ; 

* Tho OxEord and Cambridge Miscellany. 

' Printers, famous for having published flno editions of the 
Bible, and of the Gveek and Roman classics." 

^ • A famous printer. ^ 
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• . 

• VEflSES OCCASIONED 

Misers are muck-worma, silk-warms btauv, * 
And death-watches physicians. ^ 

That statesmen hare the worm is seen 
By all thhii* winding^piay ; 

Their conscience is a worm within, 

That gnans theipL nigfit and day. 

Ah ! Moore*, thy skill well employ’d, 

And greater gain would rise, 

If thou couldst make the courtier Toid 
The worm that never tiles! 

O learned friend of Abchurch-lane, 

Who sett’ St our eutrasls free^ 

Vain is thy art, thy powder vaui. 

Since worms shall cat ev'n thee ! 

Our fate tliou only canst adjourn 
Some few short years, no iiiorl ! 

Ev*n Button’s^^ wits to worms shall tisrn, 

AVho maggots were before. 

• , 

^ VERSES 

Ot^CASIONKI} HY AN AT TIIK END OF MR. d'oRFEY's 

NAME IN THE Tll'LE TO ONE OK IIIS FLAYS.'' 

Jove call’d before him t’other day 
The vowels, U , O, I, E, A ; 

All diphthongs, and all consonants. 

Either of England, or of Kraiu e : 

And all that were, or wish'd to he, 

Hank’d ill t^e name of Tom D’Uifey. 

Fierce in this cause the letters spoke all. 

Liquids ^ew rough, and mutes turn’d vocal. 
Thosg four proud syllables alone 
. Were silent, which by Fate’s decree 

Chimed in so smoothly, one by one. 

To the sweet name of Tom D^Urfoy. 

N, by whom names subsist, dec^ired, 

To have no place in this ’twas hard : 

And Q Hiaintaiii’d ’twas bu? his due 
Still to keep company w'ith U ; * 

So hoped to stand no less than he • 

In^the great name of Tom D’Urfey. 

E show’d a comma ne'er could claim 
A place i'li'ftiiy British name ; • • 

Yet, making here a perfect botch, a 

Thrusts your poor vowel from his notch ; 

Hiatus mi vaUie dejiendus ! 

P'rom which, good Jupiter, defend us! 

Sooner I’d quit my pftrt yi thee 
Than be no part lit Tom D’Urfey. 

P protested, puff ’d,’ and swore, 

He’d not be served so like a bea^t ; 

He was a piece of emperor. 

And made up half a pope at leas^ 

C vow’d, he’d frankl)shavc released 
His double share in C^tsar Caius 
P'or only one in Tom DurfiUta, 

I, consonant and vowel too. 

To Jupiter did humbly sue, • 

That of his grace he would proclaim 
Durfeiut his true Latin name ; 

For though, without them both, ’twas clear 
llimself could ne’er be Jupiter, 

Yet they’d resign that post so high 
To be the genitive, Durfii. 

B and L swore b — andenr — s ! 

X and Z cried p — x and z — s 1 • 

G swore, by G— -d, it ne’er should be ; , 

And W would not lose, not he, • 

^ Biitton’s ooffeehoiue in Covent-garden, frequented by the 
wits of that time. 

^ Thisascciilent happened by Mr. D'Uifey^ having made a 
flourish there, which the priuter mistook for an ^c. 


BY AN ^.—PROLOGUE. 

• 

An English letter’s property 
In the great name of Tom D’jjfrfey. 

In shon, tlie rest were all in ^y, 

From Christ-cross to et etetora. 

They, though but slanders too mutter*d ; 
Diphthongs and tniplithq^gs swore and gutter'd, 
That^oue had so much right to bo 
Part of tfte name of Muttering T — 

T — Tom — a — as — Do — D'41 r — fey — fey. 

Then Jove flius spake : ** With sitre and pniif 
We form'd this name, rcnowii’d iv rhyme: 
Not thine, immortal Nciisgcrmain^* 

Cost studious cabal ists more tifho. ^ 

Yet now, as then, jou all declare, 

Far hence to Egypt you’ll repair. 

And turn strange hi’n>glyphics there, 

Kathcr than letters longer be, 

Unless i* th* name of Tom D’Urfey. 

Were you all pleased, }ct what, I pray, 

To foreign letters could I say Y 
'l^hat if the Hebrew next should aim 
To turn quit back ward D’Urfej’s inameY 
Should the Greek quarrel too, by Styx, 1 
Could never bring in Psi and Xi: 

C) micron and Omega from us 
Would eaclf hope to be O in Thomas; 

And all the ambitiouB vowels vie, 

No less than Vythugoric Y, 

To have a place in Tom DTIrfey, 

“Then, welFbclovcif and trusty letters! 
Cons'iianls, fn9 vowels, much their better 
WV, willing to repair this breach, ^ 

And, all that in uij lies, plcUsc each, 

Et ciPVra to our aid mu%t codl ; ^ • 

Et ewtVa represents you all ; 

EU ccPt^rUf therefore, we dcTreff, 

Henceforth for e\cr join’d shall be 
To the great name of Tom D'Urfey.” 

PROLOGUE 

DESIQNED for MH. D’URFEY’s LAST PLAY. 

• 

Grown old in rfiyme, ’Iwere barbarous to discard 
Your persevering, unexhausted banl ; 
damnation follows death in other men, 

But your damn'd poet livc^ and writes again. 

Th’ adventurous lover is successful still, 

Who strives to please the fair against her will : 

Be kind, and make him in his wishes easy, 

Who in your own despite has strove to please yc. 

He scorn’d to borrow frean the wits of yore, ^ 
But ever writ as none e’er writ be^re. 

You*modern wits, should each man bring his claim, 
Have das|)eAitc debentures on your fame ; ^ 

And little would be left you, I’m afraid, • 

If qll your debts to Greece and^Roine '9cre«{)aid. 
From this deep fund our author largely draws. 

Noil: sinks bis credit lower than it was. • * • 

Though plays for honour in old time he made, * ^ 
’Tis now for better reasons — to bespaid. ^ * 

Believe him,^e has known the too long, • 

And seen the death of iguch il^mortal song, 

He says, poor poets lost, while playsirs won, 

As pimps grow rich, wfdle gallants are undone. ^ 
Though Tom the poet writ wifh ease and pleasure, 
sThe comic Tom abounds in other treasure. 

Fapie is at best an unperforming cheaf; * 

Buk’tA qpbstaniial hapf^pcs^ to kat. 

Let ease, his last request, be of your giving. 

Nor force him to be damned to get his living. 

■ A poet who used to make versM endroK with the last syl- 
lablw of the hollies of those persons he praliwd 
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PROLOGUE 

EE HOURS AFTER *HAHBIAOE.' 

Authors are judged by strange capricious rules ; 
The great ones are thought mad, the small ones fooU : 
Yet auje the best^re toost severely fated ; 

For fools are only laugn'd ajt, wits arc hathd. * 
Blockheads with reason nwn of sense Ibhor ; 

But fool 'gainst fool^s barbarous civil war. 

Why oil all ai^iors then should critics falll 
Since son^ have writ and shown no wit at all. 
Condemn a'play of theirs, and they evade it; 

Cry, ** Damn Kot us, but damn the French who made 
By running goods these graceless owlers gain ; [it.** 
Theirs arc the rules of France, the plots of Spain : 
But wit, like wine, from happier climates brought, 
Dash'd by these rogues, turna English cpmmon 
draught. 

They pall Molidre's and Lopez* sprightly strain, 

And teach dull Harlequins to grin in vain. 

How shall our author hope a gentlg: fate, ^ 

W ho dares most impudently not translate t 
It had been civil, in these ticklisH times, 

To fetch his fools and knaves from foreign climes. 
Spaniards and French abuse to the world's end, 

But spare Old England, lest you huit a fficiut. 

If any fool is hy our satire bit. 

Let him hiss loud, to show you albhc's hit. 

Poets make characters^ as salesmen clothes ; 

We take no measure of J'our fops and \)eaux ; 

But here all sizes and all shapes fyori meet. 

And lit jv^urseW,;^, like chaps in Monmouth-street. 

Gallants, look herti! this fool's cap*^ has an air. 
Goodly and smart, jvith.cars &f Issachar. 

Let no one focTi engross it, or coniine 
A common hlessiArg 1 now 'tis yours, now mine. 

But poets in all ages had the care 
To k6cp this cap for such as will, to wear. 

Our author has it now (for every wit, 

Of course resign'd it to the next that writ) ; 

And thus upon the stage 'tis fairly thrown ;** 

Let him that takes it wear as his own. 


SANDYS’S GHOST; 

OR, PROPER NEW DALI AD ON THE NEW OVID'S 

METAMORPHOSES, 

« 

As it wna intoiirled to Iw translated by persons of quality. 

G«nrj;« Siiudys, the old translator (whose is iiitrmliiecd 
In the vt'rM's\ was a man of great accomp^hment, and pro* 
noum‘L*d by Urydeii to lie the U'st versifler of his age. 

•ri Ye lords and commonsf men of wit 
And pleusipre about town, 

Read this, ere you transUtte ontf bit^ 

Of books of high renow n. 

Beware pf Latin authors all, 

NOr think your verses sterling, 

^Though with a golden pen you scrawl, 

^ And scribble in a berlin : 

For not the dgsk with silver nails, 

* Nor bureau of expense, *• 

Nor staiidish welljapanii'd, avails c 
To writing of ^pod sense. 

Hear how a ghost in deail night, 

W ifch 8aucei>'ey^B of fire, " 

In woful wise did sore af&ight « 

A wit ahd courtly 'squire. 

Rare imp of Phoebici, Itv^eful youth ! ' 

Like pugpy tame, that uses 
To fetch and carry in his mouth 
The works of aQ the Muses. 

* Shows a oap with ears. ^ Flings down tlie «ap. and f*xU. 


Ab! ^hy did he write poetry, 

LThftt hereto was so civil ; 

And sell his soul for vanity 
To rhyming and thq devill • • 

A desk he had of curious work, 

With glittering stwls about ; 

Within the same did Sanf^ys lurh^ 

Though OviiJ lay without. • 

Now, as he scratch’i^to fetch up thought, 

Forth popp'd the sprite so th4n, 

And from the keyhole bolted 6’ut, 

All upright as a pli). • 

With whiskers, band, and pantaloon, 

And ruff composed most duly, 

This Squire he dropp’d his pen full soon, 

While as tie light burnt bluely. 

Ho ! nnster Sam, quoth Sandys' sprite. 

Write on, nor let me scare ye ; 

Forsooth, if rhymes fall not in right, 

To Budgel seek, or Carey. 

1 hear the beat of Jacob's drums, 

Poor Ovid finds no quarter ! 

See Hjrst the merry Pembroke comes 
In haste, without his garter. 

Then lords and lordlings, squires and knights. 
Wits, witlings, prigs, and peers; 

Garth at St. James's, and at White's, 

Beats up for volunteers. 

What Fenton will not do, nor Gay, 

Nor Congreve, Rowe, nor Stan) an, 

Tom Burnet or Tom D’Urfey may, , 

John Dunton, Steele, or any one. » 

If justice Philips* costive head 
Some frigid rhymes disburses ; 

They shall >!kc Persian tales be read, 

And glad bot^ babes and nurses. 

Let Warwick’s Muse with Ash— t join, 

* And Ozel’s with lord Hervey’s, 

Tickcll and Addison combine, 

And Pope translate with Jervas. 

L xiimstlf, that lively lord, ' », 

Who bows to every lady, 

Shall join with F — in one accord, 

And be like Tate and Brady. 

Ye ladies, too, draw forth your pen ; 

‘ I pray, where cau the hurt liel 
Since you have brains well as men, 

As wi/ness lady Wortlcy. 

Now, Tonson, list thy forces all, 

Revi^)v them and tell noses : 

For to poor Ovid shall befall 
A strange metamoi'phosis ; 

A metamorphosis more strange 
Than all his books can vapour— 

“ T' what (quoth squire) snail Ovid change?" 
Quoth Sandys, " To waste paper." 

« UMBRA. 

Close to the best-known ^uthor Umbra sits, 

. The constant index to old Button's wits. 

' •* Who’s hEret” cries Umbra: "only Johnson”* — " O! 
I Your slave," anu exit ; hut returns with Rowe : 

; **J>ear Rowe, let's sit and talk of tragedies:" 

! Ere long Pope enters, and to Pope he flies, 

I Then up comes Steele : he turns upon his heel, 

I And in a moment fastens upon Steele ; 

• Charles JuhiiJm, a second-rate dramatist, and g«?at fte- 
quenier of Button's. 
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But cries as soon, ** Dear Dick, t must b| gone, , 
For, if 1 know his tread, here's Addison." * 

Says Addison to Steele, “ ’Tis time to go S 
Pope to the closet sl^pa aside with lluwe. 

Poor Umbra, Jeft in tliis abandon’d pickle, 

K*cn sits him down, and writes to honest TickclI. 

Fool ! 'tis in vain from yit to wit to rojim ; 
Know, sense, ^ke chatty, **Jbegiiis at home.” 


DUKE UPOJ^ DUKE. e 

AN Kyijr.r.ENT NEW nAU.AD. 

^ Ti> the tunc of " Chcvy-clmce." 

Tliis ImUail ix foumlett upon a^ijiiurrol ft'ith sir John Guise, 
bar!., M. V. lor Gloucc»U‘r>nire, iwd Nicholas lord liechmeru, 
H Wlii^ frtitemian of some cmiiieuec, at the tune chancellor of 
thciluchy court of f^iucuster. ^iluch ga\u rise to thu title by 
^liich he is here desij,'uaied. 

To lordlings proud I time iny lay, 

Who feast in bower or hall ; *' 

Though dukos they bo, to dukes I say 
That jfride will have a’ full. 

Now, that this saiye it is right Sooth 
Full plainly doth ap])ear, 

From what befcl John duke of Gulso 
And Nie of«Lancastoi‘e. • 

'\Vlicn Rioliurd Coffir tie Lion reign’d, 

(Whifli means a lion’s heart,) 

Like him his barons raged and roar’d ; 

Each play’d a lion’s part. 

A word and blo’ir was then enough : 

Suohjionoui did thorn prick, 

If ) oil hut tuTn'd yonr check, a culf, 

And iftyour a — sc, a kick. 

‘Look in*thoir face, they tweak’d jour nose ; 

At every (uiii fell to’t ; * ^ 

Come near, tliey trod upon your toe%; 

They fought from head to foot. • 

Of these the>duke of LancasterJ^ ^ 

Stood paramount in pritle ; 

He kick’d, and cuff'd, and tweak'd, niid trod 
His jpos, and friends beside. 

Firm on his fro^il his beaver saie ; ^ ^ 

So broad it4iid his chin ; ^ 

For why*! he deem’d no man his mate, 

And fear’d to t.an his skirt. 


The duke in^wratK call'd for his steeds. 

And fiercely drove them on ; • 

Lord ! Lotd ! Tiow rattled flien Ay stoned, 

O kingly Kensington I * 

All on a trice he rush’d on Gfiise, 

Thrust out his lady^ear 
He tweak’d his nose, trod on his toes, 

And smoti: him on the ear. 

But mark, how 'midst of victory 
Fate plays her old dog- trick ! • 

Up leapt duke John, and knock'd hiit^dbwii, 
And so down fell duke Nic. 

Alas, 0*Kicl O Nic, alas! 

Right did thy gossip call thee ; 

As who sliould say, alas the day 

WLlii John of Guise shall maul thco! 

For ou thee did he clap his ehair. 

And on that chair did sit ; 

And look’d as if he meant therein 
'J'l^do — wUat was not fit. 

Up didst fhon loijc, 0 woeful duke! 

Thy mouth yi t durst not opc, 

Ccrfcn for fear of finding there 
A t — d, instegd of trope. 

” Lie there, thou cailiif vile!” quoth Guise; 

** No shift is lirre lo stne thee: 

The casement it i« shut likeu«so ; 

Beneath iiyp feet 1 have rtiee.” 

If thou hast aifklfl to speak, speak out.” 
Then Lancastcre did rry, ^ "*** 

“ Know’st thou not me, nor yA tliysclfl 
Who tbou, and who am J»t • ^ » 

“ Kiiow’st thou not me, who (Gc^ be praised ! 

Have brawl'd and qnarrell’d more 
Th.ati .all the line of Lancasterc • 

That hauled heretofore 1 

In senates famed for many a speech, 

And (what sonic awe must give je. 

Though laid thus low btiiealh thy breech) 

Still of tho council privy; 

“ Still of the dilbhy chancellor ; 

Durante life, I have it ; 

^Aiid turn, as now thou dost on me, 

Mine a — se ou ,them th^t gave it.” 
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ith Spanish wool ho dyed his cheek. 
With essence oil’d his lirir ^ 

No vixen civet-cat so syeet, 

Nor could so scratch Liid tear. 

Right tall he ni.ade himself to show, 
Though made full short by God ; 

And when all other dukes did bow, 

This duke did only nod. • 

Yet courteous, blithe, and dcboimair, 

To G uise’s duke w.as he ; 

Was ever such a loving pair 1 
How could they disagree T 

Oh, thus it was : hejoved him dear, 

And cast how to requite him ; 

And having no friend left bu^this, 

He deem'd it meet to fight him. • 

Forthwith he drench’d his desp'rate quill, 
find thus he did indite : * 

This eve at whisk ourself will playf 
Sir duke ! be here to-night.” 

” Ah no! all nol” the guileless Guise 
Demurely did reply ; 

” I cannot go, nor yet can stand, 

So sq|:e the gout have 1.” 

VOL. I. 


But now the servants they rush’d in ; 
And duke. Nic up leap’d he ; 

” 1 will not cofK against such odds, 

But Guise ! I’ll light with thee : 

“ To-morrow with thee will I fight 
IJ^idcr the grq/fiiwood tree 

” No, not tor-iriorrou', But to-iiight,” 
Uuotli ftuisc, ” I’ll fight with thee.” 

An^ now the sun declining lov^ 
Bestreak’d with blood tlie skies, 

AVheti, with liis sword at saddlebow, 
Rode forth the valiant Guise. 

Full gently pranced he o'er the lawn ; 
Oft roir^il his eyes around, • * 

And from tho stirrup stAitch'dto find 
Who was not to be ^und. • 

Long brandish’d he flie blade fh air, 

^ Long look'd tlie field all o'er : 

At length he i$ied the merry-men briAvn 
.^rlfcke the coach ai^four. 

From out the boot bold Nicholas 
Did wave hia wand so wliile, 

As pointing out the gloomy glade 
Wherein lie meant to fight ^ 
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FRAGMENT OF A ^ATIJlE~&c. 


All in that dreadful* hour bo calm 
Was Lanca|^ ere to Bce, 

As if*he meai^' to take the air, • 

Or only take a fee : 

And so he did-r-forAo New-court 
His rolling wheeK did *^im ; , 

Not that he shunned the doubtful s^ife, 

But business must be done. * 

'Back in thadarkrby Brompton-park, 

He trijn’d up through the Gore ; 

So slunk \o Camden-houBc so high, 
in hib coach-and-four. 

Meanwhile duke Guise did fret and fume, 

A sight it was to see. 

Benumb'd beneath the evening dew 
Under the greenwood tree. 

Then, wet and weary, home he fared, 

Sore mutt'ring all the way, 

** The day I meet him, Nic shall rue 
The cudgel of that day. 

Meantime on every pissiiig-’post 
. Paste wc this recreant’s name, 

So that each passct-by shall road 
And piss against the same.” 

Now God preserve our gracious king, 

And grant his nobles all 
May learn this Icssop from duke Nic, 

That ** pride will have a fall.” c 

•r * 

'FRA'GM:pNT OF A SATIRF4. 

If meagre Gildoii draws his venal quill, 

1 wish the m..n a uiniler, and sit still ; 

. If dreadful Deir:ia raves in furious fret, 

I’ll answer Dennis when I am in debt. 

*.Ti8 hunger, and not malice, makes them print ; 

And who'll wage with lledlam or the Mint! 

Should some more sober critics come abroad, 

If wrong, I smile ; if right, 1 kiss the rod. 

Pains, reading, study, arc their just pretence • 

And all they want is R])irit, taste, and sense. 

Commas and points they set exactly right, 

And ’twere a sin to rob them of tHcir mite : 

Yet ne’er one sprig of laurel graced those ribalds, 
From slashing Bentley down to piddling Tibalds, , 
Who thinks he reads w’^en he hut scans and spells ; 
A word-catcher that lives on syllables. 

Yet e'en this creature may some notice claim, 
Wrapp’d round ami saiiclilied lyjth Shaksneare’s 
Pretty ! in amber to observe fhe forms [name. 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or w'orms ! 

The thing, we know, is neither rich nor rare. 

And wonder how the deviUit gotChere. 

Are others angry ! I excuse them too : ^ 

Well may ^icy rage ; I gave them hut tl'ieir due. 
Each n.au's true in^rit 'tis not hard to find ; 

Byt each man’s secret standard is his mind, 

That casting-weight pride adds to emptiness, 

, l^is who can gratify 1 for who can guess ! 

The wretch, wl^m pilfer’d pastorals renown, 

M ho turns a Pera*an tale* for half-a-cro>vn, 

Just writes to makt\ his bit^-rcnness appear, 

^ And strains f»>m hardbound brains six lines a.ycar ; 
In sense still wanting* though he lives on theft, 
Steals much, spends littln, yet has nothing left. 
Johnson,'* who now to aense, now nonsense leanin(;, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning : 
And he, whose fustian’s sublimely bad, ’ \ 

It is not po^*, but prose run mad.^ 

• AmhroM pniipstraiuihied the " PersUn Tales;” a book 
full of fancy and imagination. 

• Author of the *• Vu tim,” and *• Cobbler of Preston.” 

• Vetao of Dr. I2v. ^ 


Should^ mqdest Satire bid all these translate, 

And own xhat nine such poets make a Tate, 

How Vould.they fume, and stamp, and roar, and 
chafe t / [safe ! 

How would they swear, not CoN(#Rt.vE*s* self was 
Peace to all such ! but were there one whose fires 
Apollo kindled, and fair fame inspires ; 

Bless’d with each talent and ^ch artv>o please. 

And born to write^^converse, and liva with ease : 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

BVrar, like the Turk, no -rother near the throne ; 
View him with scornful, yet with foarful eyes. 

And Kate for arts that caused himself to ri^e : 

Damn with faint ; raise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering teach the rest to sneer : 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved til blame, or to commend, 

A tim’roustfoe, and a suspicious friend ; 

Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged ; 

Who, if two wits on rival themes contest. 

Approves of each, but likes the worst the best; 

Like Cato, gives his little senate laws, 

And sits attentive to his own applause ; 

^^Vhile w\t8 and Templars every sentence raise, 

'And wonder with a foolish face of praise. 

What pity, Heaven ! if such a man there be ; 

Who would not W'cep, if Addison were he ! 

MACER. ” 

FIRST PRINTED IN 1727. 

When simple Maccr,** now of high ix-iowii, 

First sought a poet’s fortune in the town ; 

'Twas all th’ ambition his great soul could feel, 

To wear red stockings, and to dine with Steele, 

Some ends of . erse his betters might afford. 

And gave tlie ’prmless fellow a good word. 

Set up with thUe, he ventured on the fo^vu, 

And in a borrow’d play out-did poor Crown. 

There he stopp’d short, iwr since h &5 writ a tittle, 
But has the wit to make the most of little ; 

I.ike stunted hidebound trees, that Just have got 
Sufficient sap at once to hear and rot. 

Now he bigs wirse,® and what he gjls commends, 
Not of the wits his foes, but fools hik’ friends. 

So some coarse country wench, almost decay’d. 
Trudges to town, and first turns chambermaid ; 
Awkward and supple each devoir to pay. 

She flatters her good Jady twice a-day ; 

Thought wondrous irone8>,. though of mean degree, 
And strangely liked for h^r simplicity : 

In a translated suit then tries the tow'n, 

With borrow'd pins, and patches not her own ; 

Bbt Just c/idured the winter she began, 

And in four months akbatter’d harridan. 

Now nothing’s left but, wither’d, pale, and shruuk, 
To bawd for others, and go shares with punk. 

. SYLVIA, A FRAGMENT. 

Sylvia mv heart in wondrous wise alarm’d, 

Awed without sense, and without beauty charm'd ; 
But some odd graces and some flights she had, 

Was iLflt not ugly, aAd was just not mad ; 

Her tongue still ran on credit from her eyes, 

More pert than witty, ^ore a wit than wise : 
Good-Qature, she de«iared it, was her scorn, 

Though 'twaa by that alone she could be home : 

• Thus it originally stood in the ” Miscellanies.” though the 
na^ewas aflerwarda altered to "Addison;'* a circumstance, 
says Mr. Nlool. not noticed by the learned commentators upon 
Pope. 

* Said to be the character of James Moore Smith. 

« He requeued by finblic advertiaeraenta die aid Of the in- 
genioua to make up a miscellany in 1713. « 



POTNG— BALLAD^c. 


Affronting all, yet fond of a gooff name 
A/ool to pleasure, yet a slave to fame: * 

Now coy, and studious in no point to fall, g 

Now all agog for y at a ball : 

Now deep in Tajdor, and»the Book of Martyrs, 

Now drinking citron with his grace and Chartres. 

Men, some to business, ^ome to pleasure take ; 
But every woman's inkier sgul a rake, 

Frail, feverish^ ex ; their fit no\y chills, now bums ; 
Atheism and superstition rule by turns ; 

And a mere lieathen in th(Pcama1 part, 

Is still a sad goo^duristian at her lieart.^ 


IMPROMPTU 

TO LADY WlftCIIELSEA. 

OCCASIONED BY KOOK SATIRICAL VERSES ON WOMEN 
WITS, IN THE RAPE OK TIJp LOCK. 

In vain you boast poetic names of yore, 

And cite those Sapphocs we admire no more ; 

Fate doomed the fall of every female wit ; 

Hut doom'd it then, when first Ardolia writ. 

Of all examples by ^he world confess'd 
1 knew Ardclia could not quote the best ; 

Who, like her mistress on Britannia’s throne, 

Fights and subdues in quarrels not her own. 

To write their praise you but in vain essay ; 

Ev’n while you write, jou take that praise away ; 
Light to the stars the sun docs tliiia restore. 

But shines himself till the> are seen no more. 

• EPIG11.4M. 

A BISHOP by Ikfs neighbours hated 
Has cause to wish himself translated : 

But why ^ould Hough desire translation, 

Ijoved and esteem’d hj all the nation ^ 

Yet, if it be the old man's ease, ^ 

I’ll lay my life I know the place : • 

'Tis where God sent some that adori 
And whither Enoch went bcforediiin. 


TO MRS. MARTHA BLOUNT. 

^ENT ON HER BIRTHDAY, JUNE ItlTH. 

O, BE thou bless’d with all that Heaven can send. 
Long health, kiij youth, long ])leasdfc, aifd a friend! 
Not with those toys the female race admire, • 

Riches that vex, and, vanities that tire ; 

Not as the world its potty slaves rewards, 

A youth of frolics, an oM u^c of cards ; 

Fair to no purpose, artfulsro no end ; 

Young without lovers, did without a friend ; 

A fop their passion, but ttioir prize a sot^ 

Alive, ridiculous ; and dead, fuigot ! 

Let joy or ease, let affluence or content. 

And the gay conscience of a life well spejM, 

Calm every thought, inspirit 9\'ery grace. 

Glow in thy heart, and smile upon thy face : 

Let day improve on day, and year on year, 

Without a pain, a trouble, or a fear ; 

Till death unfelt that tender frame destroy • 

In some soft dream or ccstacy of joy ; 

Peaceful sleep out the sabbath of the tomb. 

And wake to raptures in a life to come 1 


BY A PERSON OF QUALITY [thE E^RL OF PETEBBOROUOfi]. 

1 SAID to my heart between sleeping end wsiking, 
Thou wild thing, that always art leaping or aching,^ 
What black, brown, or fair, in what clime, in yhat 
nation, 

By turns has not taugbl thee a pil-a<^at-a1iont 
* This character waa deagaed for the thei^duchew of Ha- 
milton. • 
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Thus accused ,^hc wild thing gave this sober reply : 
See the heart without motion, thoi^h Celia pass by! 
Not the beauty slie has, or thfi W'it%at she borrows, 
Gives the e)e any jojs, or the bean aiiy sorrows. 
When our Sappho appears, siie whose wit's so refined, 
I am forced to applaud wiih the rftt of mankind ; 
Whatever Ahe says is w?th spft’it and fire j 
Every wortl I^tteiid ; but; I only admire. 

Prudentia as vainly would put in her claim, 

Ever gazing on heaven, though man is her aim : • 
"Tis love, not devotion, that turns up Tier eyes; 

Those stars of this world .'ire too good fiftr the skies. 
But Chloe so lively, so easy, so fair, • 

Her wit so genteel, without art, witnoui care 
When she comes in my way, the motion, the pain, 
The leadings, the achings, return all again. 

O wonderful creature ! a woman of reason! * 

Never jjt.avc out of pride, iic\er gay out of season I 
When so easy to guess who tiiis angel should be, 
Would one think Mrs. Howard ne’er dream'd It 
was she J 


BALLAD. 

Of all the girls that e'er were seen, 

There’s iiene ko line as Nelly, 

For charming face, and shape, and mien. 
And wh.it’»Fiiot fit to tell ye : 

Oh ! the turn'd neck, and smooth white skin 
Of lovejy dearest Nelf)' ! 

For many a ssvsiu it well had been, 

Had she ne’er pass’d by CalaA 

For when as Nelly came to*Frauce, 

(Invited by lier cuusii^,) • ^ 

Across the Thiiilcnos each glance 
Kill’d Frenclimeii by whole Dozens ; 

The king, as he at dinner sat, 

Did beckon to his hussar. 

And bid him bring his tabby* cat 
For charming Nell to buss her. 

The ladies were wit\i rage proyoked, 

To sec her so respected ; 

The melt lo^'d arch, as Nelly stroked, 

And puss tier tail erected. 

But not a man did look employ, 

Except on pretty N elly, 

Then said the duke dcmVUlcroy^ 

Ah ! qu*elUf at hienjolie! 

But who’s that grave pliilosophcr, 

That careftilly looks at her 1 
By his concern il^slupild appear 
The fair one is his daughter. 

4fa/oy/ (qijjolh then a courtier sly,) 

He onthis cliild does leer too ; 

1 wfshvhc has no mind to try 

What some papas will here do. • 

*Thc courtiers all with one accord 

• Broke out in Nelly's praises, ^ 

Admired her rose and lys sana farde 

(Which are your iermea Frmtqoiseif) 

Then mi^ht you see a painte^i ring 
Of dames tliat stogd by ^’elly : 

She, like Uic pride of all the spriijg, 

And they like^trs de palais. 

In Marli's gardens an8 St. Cl8u 
I saw this charming Nelly, ^ 

« Where shameless nymphs, exposed to view, 

• ^litand naked in edbh aUey : 

But Venus had a brazen face. 

Both at Yersailies and Meudon, 

Or else she had resign'd her place, 

And left the stone she {f8)od on. 



EPIGRAMS— A PANEGyR^CAI> EPlSTLEn -&c. 


Were Nelly’s flgifre mounted there, 
'Twould fit dc^vn all th’ Italian^: 

Lord ! how nose foreigners would stare ! 

But I should turn Pygmalion ; 

For, spite of ^ps, and eyes, and mien, 
tic nothing cuntdelij^t so, ^ ^ 

As docs that part that lies between 
Her left toe and hdr right toe ^ 


ODE FCfittrMUSIC. ON THE LONGITUDE. 

^ o hecitativo. 

The longitude miss’d on 
By wicked Will Whiston ; 

And not bettor hit on 
By good master Ditton. 

niTOHMKLLO. 

So Ditton and Whiston 
May both be bep-st on ; 

And Wliiston and Ditton 
May both be besh*trori. 

Sing Ditton, And Whiston, 

Besh-t on ; Bep-st on. 

Sing Ditton and Whisfon, 

" And Whiston and Ditton, 

Besh-t ai^d bep-st on, 

Bep-st and besh-t on, 

•Da Capo. 

' EPIGRAM 

ON fHB F^bOS ABOlh* HANDEL AND OONONCINI* 
Strange i'*'* all this differenre should be 
. 'Twixt Tweedle-nuM and 'rwocdle-DF.K ! 

ON MRS. TOFTS, 

A CRLEnaATED OPEHA-SINGER. 

So bright is thy beauty, so charming thy song. 

As had drawn both tlic beasts apd Bicir Orjdieus 
But such is thy avarice, and such is t^ly pride, [along; 
That the beasts must have starved and the poet have 
died. ^ 


TWO OR THREE; 

OR, A RECEIPT TO MAKE A CUCKOM). 

vTwo or three visits, and two dr three bows. 

Two or three civjl things, two or three vows, 

Two or three kisses, with two or t|^rcc sighs, . 

Two or three Jesuses and Let-m e-dies, . 

Vwo'jr three squeezes, or two or throe towzes, 
Withtw,por\.hrce thousand pound lost at their houses, 
Can never fail cuckbldiiig two or three spouses.' 

•* „ EPIGRAM 

* . < 

► IN A MAID DP honour’s PRAYER -HOOK. 

When Israel’s daughters mDum’d their past offences, 
♦yhey dealt in 6b.ckcloth, an^ turn’d ciuder-wenehes; 
But Richmond’s failQ'.ones nev(.r spoil their locks ; 
They U8^ft white i^owdcr and wear Holland smocks. 

, O comely ch^irch ! where females find clean linen ^ 
As decent to repent in as to sin in. ' o 

THE’^ALANOE of EUROPE. 

Now Europe balanced, neither side prevails ; 

For nothing's left m either of the sbalcs. 


, Ar PANEGYRICAL EPISTLE 

TO MR.^THOMAS SNOW, GOLDSMITH, NEAR TEMPLE-BAR; 

OccsKioned by his buying and selling the third South Sea 
gubocriptions, taken in by the directorl^t cent.^ 

Disdain not, Snow, my humble verse to hear, 

Stick thy black pen awhile behind thy car. 

Whether thy counter shinb with sums untold, 

And thy wide-grasping Land ^‘ows bl9ck with gold ; 
Whether thy mien £rect, and sable lo^ks, 

Ip^ crowds of brokers ov^awc the stocks ; 

Suspend the worldly business of the day, 

And, to enrich thy mind, atteiid*niy lay. 

O thou, whose penetrative wisdom found 
The South Sea rocks and shelves where thousands 
drown’d ! ^ 

When credit sunk, and commerce gasping lay, 

Thou stood’st ; i^o bill was sent unpaid away. 

When not a guinea chink'd on Martin’s** boards, 
And Atwilf's** self was drain'd of all his hoards, 
Thou stood'st ; an Indian king in size and hue ! 

Thy unexhausted simp was our Peru. 

Why did 'Change^alley waste thy precious liours 
Among the fools who gaped for golden showers T 
No wonder if we find some poets there, 

\ 5 rh 0 livR on fancy and can feed on qir ; 
f lo wonder they were caught by South Sea schemes^ 
w ho ne’er enjoy’d a guinea but in dreams ; 

No wonder they their third subscriptions sold 
For millions of imaginary gold ; 

No wonder that their fancies wild can frame 
Strange reasons that a thing is stiy the same, 
Though changed throughout in substance and in 
name. 

But you (whose judgment scorns poetic flights) 
With contracts furnish boys for paper kite^. 

Let vulture Hopkins stretch his rusty throat, 

Who ruins thobsands for a single groat : 

Tkiiow thou l^'^om’ 8 t his mean, his sordid mind ; 
Nor with ideal debts w'ould’st plague mankind. 
Madmen alone their empty dreams pursue, 

And still believe the fleering vision true ; 

They sell the treasures which their slumbers get, 
Then wake, and fancy all the world in debt. • 

If to instruct thee all my reasops fail, 

Yet he diVbrte(Fhy this moral tale.^ , 

Though famed Moorflclds extends a spacious seat, 
Where mortals of exalted wit retreat ; 

Where, wrapp’d in contemplation and in straw, 

The wiser few from the mad world withdraw, 

There in full opulence a' hanker dwelt, 

Who all the joys and paiiM^Df riches felt : 

His sidcboairi glitter’d wmi imagined plate. 

And his proud fancy held a vast estate. 

^As on a time he pass’d the vacant hours 
III raisingrpiles of straw and twisted bowers, 

A poet enter'd, of the*neighbouriiig cell, 

And with flx’tl eye observed the structure well : 

sharpen'd skewer ’cross his bare shoulders bound 
A tatter’d rug, which dragg’d upon the ground. 

The hi nker cried, ** Behold my castle walls. 

My statues, gardens, fountains, and canals, 

With land of more than twenty acres round ! 

All these 1 sell thee for ten thousand pound." 

The with wonder* the cheap purchase saw 
So sign’d thd contract (as ordains the law). 

* In the year 1790 the South Sen company, under pretence 
of pasring the public delit^olitained an act of parliament for 
enlarginK their CLqiital by taking into it aU die ddits of the na- 
tion incurred before the year 1716, aicouiitinii; to 31.664,951/. 
Pai-t of this sum u ns subscribed into their capital at three sub- 
si’riiltious ; the first at 300/. percent., tlic second at 400/., and a 
third at 1000/. Such vos the infatuation of the time that these 
subscriptions urpte bought and sold nt exorlntaiit premiuron : 
so that 100/. South Sen slock, subscribed uC 1000/., ytas sold 
for 1900/. In ERL'hange-alley. 

^ Names G^emiaent goldsiniUis, 
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• BALLAD ON aUADBILLE— MOLLY MOG. 


The banker’s brain was cool’d ; tho clear; 

The visionary scene was lost in air. • 

He now tho vanisWd prospect understood, 

And fear*d the iiinacd b|;rgaiu was not good ; 

Yet loth the sum entire should be destroy’d, 

Give me a penny, and lliy contract's void.” 

The startled ^ard with ey*e indignant frown’d ; 

•* Shall I, ye gods,” hi crietf, “my debts compound 1” 
So saying, from his rug the skel^er he takes, 

And oil the stick ten equa4 notches makes ; ( 

With just rcsentpignt limgs it on the ground ; 

“ There, ^ lake my tally of ten thousand pound.”* 

A BALLAD ON^QUAbaiLLE.i* 

WBITTDN BY MR. CONGBEVIS. 

I. ^ 

When as Corruption hence did go. 

And left the nation free ; * 

When /^y said Ay, and No said No, 

Without a place or fee ; 

Then Satan, thinking tilings went ill. 

Sent forth his spirit call’d Quadrille, 

Quadrille, Quadrille, &c. 


# 

VIIL* 

The king^of late drew forth his ^>word, , 
(Thank God ’twas not in wr4h,) 

And made of many a ’squire and lord 
An uiiwash’d knight of yatiia: 

What aye their feats ^f arms and skill t 
They’re bHt nine parties at Quadrille, t&c. 

IX. , 

A party late at Cambray mot, ^ 

Which drew all Europe's eyes; ^ 

’Twas call’d in Postboy and (iasette* 

The Quadruple Allies ; • 

But somebody took something ill. 

So b) okc this parly at Quadrille, &c. 

X. 

And’now, God save this noble realm, 

And God save eke Hanover; 

And God save those who hold tho helm 
When as tlie king goes over : 

Buff let lhe\iiig go where he will, 

Uis subjects inu^t play at Quadrille, 

Qiuulrillo, Quadrille, &c. 


• II. 

Kings, (|ueens, and knaves made up his pack. 
And lour fair suits he wore ; 

Ills troops they arc with red and black 
All blotciiM and spotted o’er ; 

And every house, go where you will, 

Is haunted by imp Quadrille, «S;c. 

* • III. 

Sure cords he has for everything, 

WhJMi well court-cards they name j 
And statesman-like, calls in the king. 

To help out a bad game ; • 

But if thr parties manage ill, 

The king is forced to loose Cc^llle, &c. 

IV. 

When two and two were met of old, 

Though they ne’er meant to marr)*, 

Tlicy were in Cupid’s books eiiroU’d, 

And call’ party 5 wurree: • • 

But now, meet when and where you will, 

A party qxiarrke is Quadrille, &c. 

V. 

The commoner, and knight, tho peer. 

Men of all ranks an4 faniv;. 

Leave to their wives^^e only care, 

To propagate their name ; , 

And well that duty they fulfil 

When the good husband’s at Quadrille, &c. 

VI. , 

When patients lie in piteous case. 

In comes ♦h' apothecary; 

And to the doctor cries alas ! 

Non dehes guadrillare. ^ 

The patient dies without a pill, 

For why 1 the doctor’s at Quadrille, &c, 

VII. ^ 

Should France and Spain again 1ou8b 

The Muscovite grow Isuder, 

Britain, to curb her neighbours proud, 

Would want both ball and powder ; • 

Must want both sword and gun to*kill ; 

For why t the general’s at Quadrille, &c* * 

* Charles II., having borrowed a considerable 8010^ gave 
tallies as a security for the repayment; bnt soon after ahutling 
up the exchequer, these tallies were as much reduced fh)m 
their original value va the South Sea liad exceeded it. 

* Ou Ute subject of this tiallad, see a letter frapn Dr. Arimth- 

not to dean Swift, dated November 6, 1786 ^ 


• MOLLY MOG ; 

OR, THE^FAltt MAID OF THE INN. 

[Tlie Uosf Inn. Ockingh^m. Uerkshire.] 

Says my uncle, 1 pray yon diHCovcr 
What hufh Ijpc^i the cause of your woes, 

Why you pine and you wliine lil^e u lov{*j;t — 
F\c seen Molly Mog of Ih^ Uosc. 

0 nephew ! your grief is {;>IIy ; 

In town you may find better projf : * 

Ilalf-a-crown there will get yoi^ Molly, 

A Molly much better than Mog. 

1 know that by wits 'tis recited, * 

That women at best arc a clog : 

But I’m not so easily frighted 
From loving my sweet Molly .Moff* 

The schoolboy’s delight is a play-day , 

The sclfblnmBter's joy U to flog ; 

The milkmaiu’s delight is on May-day ; 

But mine is on sweet Molly Mog. 

Will-o’-wisp leaves the traveller a-gadding 

Through ditch and thfoiigh quagmire and bog ; 
But no light cun set me a madding. 

Like the eyes of niy sweet Molly Mog. 

For guineas in other men's breeches 

Your gamesters Vilkpalm and will cog : , 

But I envy them none of their riches, 

4So 1 may win sweqt Molly Mog. 

The fiesyt* when half-wounded, is changing, » 
It here and there leaps like a frog^ 

But my heart can never be ranging, 

’Tis so fix'd upon sweet Molly Mog. 

Who follows all ladies of pleasure, 

In pleasure is thought but a |;og ; 

All the soft cannot give so good measure 
Of joys as my sweet M 0 II 7 Mog. 

I feel I'm in love to (fistraction, • 

My senses all l^t*ln a fov ; 

And nothing can give efttisActinn • 

But thinking of sweet Molly Mo^. 

A letter when 1 am inditing, 

* Coiaes Cupid, and |;fve»me a jog ; 

And I fill all the paper with writing 
Of nothing but sweet Molly Mog. 

If I would not give up the ^ree Graces, 

I wish I were bang’d like a dog. 
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A NEW SONG— NEWGAITE'Sf GARLANtf. • 


And at court all the drawing-room faces, 

Foi; a glanc J of sweet Molly Blpg* 

Those faces wsmt nature and spirit, 

And Hccm as mit out of a Log : 

Juno. Venus, afid Ballasts merit 

Umte in my sweef Molly Mog. • 

Those who toast all the ^family royaU 
In bumpers of hogan and nog 
^Have heart%not more true or more loyal 
Than%mine to my sweet Molly Mog. 

Were VirgiJ alive with his Phillis, 

And writing another eclogue. 

Both his Phillis and fair Amaryllis 
He’d give up for sweet Molly Mog. 

When she smiles on each guest, like her liquor, 
Then jealousy sets me agog ; 

To be sure she’s a bit for the vicar, 

And so I shall lose Molly Mog. 

A NEW SONG OF NEW sfMILES. 
My passion is as mustard stfong; 

1 sit all sober sad, 

Drunk as a piper all day long, 

Or like a March hare mad. * 

Rounds as a hoop the bumperj flow ; 

I drink, yet cap’t forgot her ; 

Fur, tliough as drupk as David’s sow, 

I love her still the better. • 

• • 

Post. as a pcarmongcr I’d be. 

If Molly were but kind ; 

Cool as a cucumber could see 
Vho r^t of wontankind. 

^ Like a stuefr pig I gaping stare, 

• And eye her o’er and o’er; 

* Lean as a rake with sighs and care, 

Sleek as a mouse before. 

Plump as a partridge was I known, 

And soft as silk my skin ; 

My cheeks as ful as butter grown. 

But as a groat now thin ! « 

I, melancholy as a cat, 

Am kept away to weep ; 

But she, insensible of that, 

Sound as a top can sleep. 

Hard is her heart as flint or stone ; 

She laughs to see me pale ; 

Auvl merry as a grig is grown, 

And brisk as botUedale! 

The god of leve, at her approach. 

Is busy as a bee ! t « • 

Hearts sound as any boll or roach * < 

*'ATe smit, and sigh like me. 

Ah The I as thick- as hops or hail, • 

•• , The flue men crowd about her : 

1 But soon as dead as a door-nail 

Shall 1 be, if without her. 

* V 

^ Straight ns my Jeg her shape appeirs ; 

O were we Join’d together ! « 

My lieart q[ould*l>e sccuh-ee from cares, 

And Lighter than a feai^her. 

As flue as fiv^penco ii her mien 5 
No drq^m was ever tighter; 

Her glance is as the razor keen, 

And not the sun is^iirh 

As soft as pap her kii-^es arc, 

Methinks l«^ste them yet ; 

Brown as a berry is her hair, 

Her eyes as black as jet. 


AsssmC^otb as glass, as white as curds, 
flet pretty hand invites ; 

SImrp as a needle are her words ; 

Her wit like pepper^ biteen • • 

Brisk as a body-louse she trips, 

Clean as a penny dyess'd ; 

Sweet as a rose her breath and lips, 

Round as th<^glo& her breast. • 

Full as an egg was I with glee. 

And happy as a kif^g : , 

Good Lord 1 how all men eifvfed me ! 

She loved like anything. • « 

But, false as hell, sh^, like the wind. 

Changed as her sex must do ; 

Though seeming as the turtle kind, 

And like Ihe Gospel true. 

If I ant? Molly could agree, 

Let who would take Peru, 

Great as an emp’ror sliould I be, * 

And richer than a Jew. 

Till you grow tender as a cluck. 

Pm dull as any post : 

Let ys like burs together stick, 

And warm as any toast. 

You’ll know me truer than a die, 

And wish me better sped. 

Flat as a flounder when I lie, 

And as a herring dead. 

Sure as a gun she’lPdrop a tear. 

And sigh, perhaps, and wish, 

When I am rotten as as a pear, ^ 

And mute os any flsh. , 

• NEWGATE’S GARLAND. 

Being a new iMillail. iihowing how Mr. Jonathan Wild’s 
throat was cut rponi i-ar%o car with .a penknife. hy Mr. Blake. 
niias tlliieskin.nhe bold highwi-yuiun, os hos^tood at his tiiul 
at Ike Old Bailey. 1725. « 

^ To the tune of “ The Cutpursc.” 

I. 

Ye ^llant^of Newgate, whose fingCm are nice 
iLi diving in pockets or cogging of dice ; 

Ye sharpers so rich who can buy off the noose. 

Ye honcster poor rogues who die in your slices ; 
Attend and draw near, 

^ Good news ye^hak^hcar, 
flow Jonathan’s throat was«ut from ear to ear, 
How Blueskin’s sharp penknife ha Ui set you at ease. 
And every ifion round me may rob if he please. 

r II. 

When to tUli Old Bailey this Blueskin was led. 

He held up his hand : nis indictment was read ; 
Lohd rattled his chains ; near him Jonathan stood ; 
Bor full forty pounds was the pricw til his blood. 
Then hopeless of life, 

Vic drew his penknife. 

And made a sad widow of Jonathan’s wife. 

But forty pounds paid her her ^ief shall appease, 
And ev^ry man round jne may rob if he please. 

* ‘ in. 

Some say there are courtfers of highest renown. 

Who ste^^l the king’s gokl, and leave him but a crown; 
Some say theremre peers and parliament-men 
Who meet once a.year to rob courtiers again. 

• Let them all take their swing. 

To pillage the king, 

And get a blue ribbon instead of a string. 

Now Bloeskiii's sharp penknife hath set you at ease, 
And every man round me may rob if he pledle. 
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arREPnON ANp flavia-the quidnunckis. 


IV. • . . 

Knam of old, to hide guilt by their cmmin^inven- 
tions, a ^ 

Call'd briberies gralts, and plain robberies pensions ; 
Physicians and lawyers (;who take their degrees 
To be learned rogues) call'd their pilfering fees. 
Since Uiw faapny dHy 
Now every msm inkf 

Rob (as safe as in office) upon fhe highway. 

For Blucskin’s sharp pen^ife hath set you at erje, 
And every man ro\^ud me may rob if he please. 

. * V. 

Some cheat in the cuslonft. somegrob the excise ; 
Rut he who robs both is esiceincd most wise. 
Churchwardens, too prudent to hazard the halter, 
As yet only venture to steal from the altar. 

But now, to got gold, • 

They may be more bold, • 

And rob on tlie highway, since Jonathan’s cold. 

For Rlueskin’s sharp penknife hath set you at ease, 
And every man round me may rob if he please. 

• VI. 

Some by public revenues, which pass’d through th dr 
hands, 

Have purcliasctl clean houses and bought dirty land' : 
Some U) steal from a cliarity think it uo sin, ^ 

Which at home (says the proverb) does always begin. 
But if ever you be 
Assign’d a triislee, 

Treat not orphar^ like masters of the chancery. 

But take the highway, and hiore honestly seise ; 

For every ratffi round me may rob if he please. 


• VII. 

What a pbther has here been with Wood and bis brass, 
Who would modestly make a few halfpennies pass! 
The patent is good, and the preced clot’s old, , 
For Diomede changed his copper foisgold : 

But, if Ireland despise ^ 

The new haifpcniiips, • 

With more safety to r^ on the road I advise. • 
For Bliieskin’s sharp penknife hath set you dt es*’0, 
And ei^ry man round me may rob if he please. 

STM^PHON AND FlIyiI. , 

With every lady in the land 
Soft Strephob kept a pother ; 

One year be languish’d for one hand, 

And next year for liie other. ^ 

Yet, when his lovostTie shepherd told 
To Flavia fair and coy, 

Reserved, demure, than snow mordcoUk 
She scorn'd the gentle boy. 

Late at a ball he own’d his pain ; • 

She blush’d, and frowei'd, and swore. 

With all the marks of high disdain, • 

She’d hear him more. ^ 

The swain per8i$te<l still to pray, 

The nymph still to deny ; • 

At last she vow’d she would not stay ; 

He swore shc’should not dy. 

Enraged, she call’d her fgotinan straigh^ 

And rush’d from out the room ^ t 
Drove to her lodging, lock’d the gate, 

And lay with Ralph aj home. 

THE. QUIDNUNCKA ; 

A TALE OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF THE DUKE* 
REGENT OP PRANCE; * 


low vain are mortal man’s endeavours ! 
Said, at dame EUeot’s,* master Travers.) 

* Goffbehooie near St. James's. 


Good Orleans dead! in truth •’tis hard: 

O ! may all stat<;smeii die prejpar’diC 
I do fore8ce*(and for foreseeing ^ * 

He equals any man in being) 

The army ne’er can be disbanded. 

— I wish the king wercgBafclvduiiacd. ^ 
Ah, fflendk ! great changes threat the land i 
All France mill England at a stand : 

There's Meroweis — mark 1 stragge work 1 
And there’s the czar, and there’s the "J^urk — 

The pope An India merchant by ^ 

Cut short the speech with this reply : * 

All at a stand t you sec great changes^ ^ 
Ah, sir! you never saw the Ganges; 

There dwells the nation of Quidnunckis 
(So Monomotapa calls monkeys) : 

On eitl^r bank, from bough to bough. 

They meet and chat (as we may now) ; 
Whispers go round, tliey grin, they shrug ; 
They bow, they snarl, they scratch, they hug r 
And, just as chance or whim provoke them. 
They mther bite their friends or stroke them. 

There have I sedh some active prig. 

To show his parts, bestride a twig,; 

Lord ! how the chatt’ring tribe admire ! 

Not that he’s wAcr, but he’s higher : 

All long to try the vent’rous thing 
(For power is buf to liave one's swing),* 

From side to side he springs, he spurns, 

And bangs hi* foes and friedds by turns. 

Thus, as in gidcl)^fi^aks he bounces, 

Crack goes the twig, and in he flounces : 

Down the swift stream the wretifeh is borne ! 
Naver, ab never, to return 1 ^ , 

Z— ils ! what a fall had our dcar^)rotherl 
** Morbleu P* cries one ; and *• dan/fde,” t’other. 
The nation gives a gen’ ml screech ; 

None cocks his tail, none claws his breech ; * 

Each trembles for the public weul, 

And for a while forgets to steal. 

A while all eyes, intent and steady, 

Pursue him whirling down the eddy ; 

But, out of mind when out of view, 

Some other mowits the twig anew ; 

And bus'ness, on each monkey shore, 

Runs the same track it ran before. 


THE LAMENTATION OF GLUMDALCLITCII 

FOR THE LOSS OF ORILDHIO. A PASTORAL. 

Pope writes to Swift yiat tlie lioukwller^ wisliecl to mint 
thesL* foltowing piew*!* Iwron* Bit* second (Nlitiun of *‘ (hjllivo^s 
Travels.” but lie refused his iNTmiwhiiy os ant likinR them 
miicb. He nivntiops rommuiidatory vmes from a hoiiw to 
tiulliver. whic^ do ncA ap^ar.— Seo hts letter to Swift, 8tli 
March. 1V26, ^ , 

Soon as Glumdalclitch miss'd her pleaigng care. 

She wept, she blubber’d, and sfte tore her Rair ; 

Not British miss sincercr grief has known, 

Her squirrel missing, or her sparrow HownP • * 
She furl’d her sampler, and haul’d in her thicad, • 
And stuck lier needle into Grildrig’s bed : * 

Then ^prc;^d her hands, and vwth a bounce let fifll 
Her baby, like the giant in Guildhall. 

In peals of thunder now she roars, tlnd now, 

She gently whimper# like a logrine cow : 

Yet lovely in her sorrow still appears : * 

'Her locks dishevell’d and her flood ofatears 
Setm ^ke tlie lofty bam of some rich swain, 

■When fram the thatch ilHps ^ast a aliow’r of rain. 

In vain she search’d eac ji cranny of the house, 
Each gaping chink, impervious to a mouse. 

** Wm it for this,” she cried, with daily care 
Within thy reach I set the vijfi 
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LAMENTATION, &c,— MARY GULLlVpR TO CAPT. ttULI^lVER. 

And fiird the cruet with the acid tide, In. five Itngivyears, I took no second spouse ; 

While peoper-water wqrins thy harit supnUed ; What Redriff wife so long hath kept her vows 1 

Where twined lh«t silver eel around thy hook, Your your nose, incoiistancjj betray ; 

And all the little rnoiiHtcrs of the brook ! Your nose you stop, your eyes y^ tprp away. 

Sure in that lake he dropp'd ; my Grill) 's drown'd I** 'Tis said, that thou should’st “ cleave unto thy wife 
She dragi;^d the cruet, tjpt no Grildrig found. ^ Once thou didst cleave, and I could cleave for life. 

“Vain is thy courage, Grilly, vain thy b6ast!' Hear, and relent ! hark, how thy children moan ! 

Rut little creatures enterprise tlie most/ Be kind at least to these ^ the)P are thjPown : 

Trembling I’ve seen^hee dare the kitten's paw, Be bold, and count them all ; secure td find 

Nay, mix withtf hildreii, as tlicy play'd at taw, The honest number that you left behind. 

Nor fear thr marbles as they hounding ilew ; bee hotv they pal thee With their pretty paws : 

Marbles to Hiem, but rolling rocks to you I AVhy start you I are they snakes 1 irrSiave they claws 1 

“ Wily did P'trust tlice with tliat girldy youth I | Thy Christian seed, ottr mutual flesh and -bone ; 

Who from a pjBge can ever learn the truth 1 ! Be kind at least to^ these ; they are thy own. 

Versed in court tricks, tlie money-loving hoy I Riddel, » like thee, miglft farthest India rove ; 

To some lord's daughter sold the living toy, 1 He changed his country, hut retain’d his love. 

Or rent him limb from limb in cruel pla), , ! Tlierc's Captain fennel,* absent half his life, 

As children tear the wings of tlies awa\. 1 Cornea back, and is the kinder to his wife ; 

Prorii place to place o’er Rrobdingnag I’ll roam, | Yet Pennel't* wife is brown, compared to me; 

Ah ! never will return, or bring thee home. * And Mrs. Riddel sure is fifty- three. ^ 

Rut who hath eyes to trace tin* passing vviiullj Not toucli me! never neighbour call'd me slut: 

How then thy fairy footsteiia can 1 liinl 1 Was Flimnap’s dame more sweet in Lilliput? 

Dost thou bewilder’d wander all alone I've no red hair to breathe an odious fume ; 


111 the green thicket of a luoss) stone : 

O*, tumbled from tlie toadstool’s slipp’ry round, 
Perhaps, all maim’d, lie grov’ling oif the ground 1 
Dost thou, embosom'd in the lovely rose, 

Or, sunk wifliin the peach’s down, repose 1 
Within the kingcup if 'thy limbs arc spread, 

Or ill the golden cowslip’s velvet head, 

O show me, Flora, ’midst those #»v<ctfl, the ftow'r 
Where liWeps my*K.)rildrlg in hia fragrant bow’r! 

But ah ! I fear tfty little fancy roves 
On Uttlekfemaloa and on, lit tie loves; 

Thy pigmy chiw^cn, and thy liny spouse, 

I'ho baby playthings that adorn thy liouso, 

Doers, windows, chimneys, and the spacious rooms 
Fiipiaf in size to cells of honeycombs : 

Hast thou for these now ventured from the shore. 
Thy hark a beau-shell and a straw thine ourl 
Or in thy box now bounding on the main, 

Shall 1 ne'er bear thyself niM house again 1 
And shall 1 set thee on my hand no more, 

To sec thee leap the lines, and travetse o’er 
My spacious palm ; of stature scarce a span, 

Mimic the actions of a real imml 
No more bohold thee turn niy watch’s key. 

Ah seamen at a capstan uileliors weigh I 
* How wert thou wont to walk with cautious tread, 
A dish of tea, like inilkpaii, on lliy iiead ! 


At le.'ist thy consort's cleaner than thy groom. 

Why thei^tbat dirty stable-boy thy caret 
What mean those visits to the sorrel marc t 
by what witchcraft, or what demon led, 
Froferr’st thou litter to the marriage-hed ! 

Some say, the devil himself is in tliat marc : 

If so, our dean shall drive him forth by j)ra)'r. 
Some think you mad, some think yni an' jmsscs’d, 
I, That bedlam and tlcaii sflraw will suit you best. 

Vain means, alas, this frenzj to appoasl* ! 
j That straw, that straw, would heighten the, disease. 
My bed (the scene of all our former joys,- 
Witness two lovely girls, two lovely ho)8) 

Alone I press : in di'cams 1 call niy dear, 

1 to'tch my haf^'l; no Gulliver is there J 
I wake, 1 rise, and shiv'ring with the frost, 

Si'arch all the house** my (iiilUvcr is lost 
Foi^h in the street I rush Vvit^ frantic cries ; 

The windows open, all tlio m^hbours ri.se ; 

“ Where sleeps my Gulliver t () tell me whoa' 1" 
The neighbours answer, “With the sorrel mure.” 

At early faorii*! to the market ha/lij 
(CItudiouH in everv thing to please thy taste) ; 
j A curious fowl and 'sparngus I cjiose 
(For 1 remember )ou were fond of those) ; 

Three shillings cost the , thefirst hast seven groats ; 
Si^Meii you turn from Votli',,and call for oats. 


•!fovv chase the mite that bore thy cheese away, 
j\tid keep the rolling maggot a^ a ha) !’’ 

She said ; but broken accents stopp’d her voice, 
Soft as a spcakiiigUruiii pet’s mellow^noiM* ; ^ 

She sobb'd a storm, and wipcicl her nuwing eves, 
Wtiich«ioem'd like two broad suns in mist) skies. 


Others bring goods and treasure to their houses, 
Something to deck their prdlty babes and spouses : 
My only tokfeii was a cup like horn, 

That’s made of nothing but a lady's corn. 

'Tis not for^hat I grieve ; no, 'tis to see 
The groom and sorrel laare preferr’d to me ! 


O squinc^er tail thy grief! those tears comni.and 
'Fo weep upon our edd in Newfoundland: 

The* plenteous pickle shall preserve the fish, 

A lick EuiPope taste thy sorrows in a dish. 


MARY GULLIVBRcTO CAPTAIN LEMUEL 
^ GULLIIxEtt. ‘ ‘ 

ARGtlMEIi^r. 

Thk caytlin some n#.cr return being retinnl to Mr. 

fti the cnunlr> , Mr^. Gulliver, apprehentluig from 
hU lute lM'havion|Biinio i';slruugeini‘ut of his aflectious, writes 
nim the foUo\»lag exposlul.Umg, sooUtiug, and tenderly cem- 
Vlaiuing epUtle. ^ ^ 

Welco.me, thrice wclconic^to thy native place ! 

- --What, touch me ftptl what, shun a w'ifo's cmbracel 
Hava I for this thy tedious absence borne, 

And vroLed, and wiah'^ whole nights for thy return t 


These for sonic moments when you deign to quit, 
.^id at due distance sweet discoursiv] .Imit, 

'Tis all my pleasure thy past toil to know ; 

For plef.scd remembrance builds delight on woe. 

At every danger pants thy consort’s breast, 

And gaping infants squall to hesr the rest. 

How did I tremble, when by thousands bound, 

I saw thUc stretch’d on*LiLliputian ground ! 

When scaling Urraies climb'd up every part, 

Each step they trod I felt* upon my heart. 

^ But whei^ thy torrent quench'd the dreadful blaze 
King, queen, airi nation, staring with amaze, 

Enll in my view how all my husband came ! 

And {vhat extinguish'd theirs, increased my flame 
Those spectacles, ordain’d thine eyes to save, 

Were once my present ; love that armour gave. 

* Names of tha sea-captaiiu mentioned j 
vela." 



TO eui#BUS FLESrUlK— ECHO ON WOMAN— EPITAPH. . T93 


IIow (U(l I mourn at Bolgolnm's decree P • • 

For wlien he sign’d thy death lie Benteiiccd ifle. 

When folks mign see ihee all the coantry*round 
For sixpeiicCy^rn have giseii a thousand pound. 
Lord ! whoa the giant babe that head of tliinc 
Got in his mouthi my hc'vt was up in mine ! 

"When in the Marrowbone J saw thee raminM, 

Or on the house-top by the crainin’u, 

The piteous images renew my pain. 

And ail thy dangers I wee^ o*cr again. ^ • 

But on the maiiUitfs nipple when jou rid, 

Fray Hcsiv.eu, *twas all a wanton maiden did ! 
Glinndalelitch too 1 — witlf time I ipourn her ease ; 
Heaven guard the gentle giirl from all disgrace ! 

O may tlie king that one neglect forgi\e, 

And pardon her the fault by which I live! 

"Was there no other way to set hintfree'! 

My life, alas ! I fear proved death to tli^c. 

O teach me, dear, now words to speak my flame ! 
Teacli me^to woo thee bj.the best loved name ! 
'Whether the style of Grildrig please Ihec most. 

So call'd on BrobiUngnag's stupeiidous exiast, 

'NViieii on tlie monarch's ample hand }oii sate, 

And halloed in his ear intrigues of state ; 

Or (luiiibiis Plestrin more endearment hrisigs. 

When like a mountain you look'd donu on kings; 

Tf ducal ^lardae, Lilliputian peer, \ 

Or (ilutngliim’s humbler title soothe thine car: 

JVaj, would kind Jove rnj organs so dispose, 

To liji.in harmonious llouUnihnni through tlie nose, 
I'd call thee Hoifjyliuhnm, that high-soiiudiiig iiuine; 
Thy ehtldre»'s noses all should twang Ibe same. i 
So migh^ I find iny loving spouse of course 
Fndued^with all the virtues of a horse. 


TO QUINBUS FLESTKIN. TUL MAN- 
MOUNTAIN. ^ 

A LILIPLTIAN ODE* 


In amaze. 

Lost I gazc't • 

(’an our e}es 
llc%ch thy size ! 

May iny lajs 
Swell with 
W'orthy th?e ! 

AVorthy me ! 

Muse, inspire ' 

All thy tire ! 

Bards of old • 

Of him told, « ^ 
AVhen they said • 
Atlas* head, 

Propp’d the skies : 

See ! and believe your eyes! 
Sec him stride 
'\’’alley8 wide. 

Over woo'^«. 

Over floods ! * 

When he treads, 
]\louutains* heads 
Groan and shak^ : 
Armie.8 quake ; 

Lest his spurn 
Overturn 


Mtu and steed : 

Troops lake heed ! 

Left and right, , • 

Speed } our flight! 

Lest a host 

Beneath his/oot be lost ! 
Turn’d aside, ^ 
From his hide, 

Safe from w ound, 

Darts rebound. 

From his nose 
Clouds he hloAvs : • 
AVhen he speaks 
Thunder breaks ! 

AVhen he eats 
Famine threats! • 

^ AVhen he brinks 
* N eptune shrinks ! 

N igli thy ear, * 

III mid air, • 

On thy hand 
Let me stand ;* 

So shall I, 

Lofty poet! touch the sky. 


A GENTLE ECHO ON AVOMAN. 

IN THE DORIC MANNBB. S ^ 

Shepherd. . * 

Echo, I ween, will in the woods reply, • 

And quaintly answer questions : shall I try t* 

Echo, Try. 

Shepherd. 

Whatjmust we do our passion to express f 

Echo. Frees. 


Shepherd. * 

How shall ^ please her who ^e’er hived before ? 

^ Ecik/. Before* 

SliSPlIKHD. 

AVhat most moves women when we llioni address t 
. ^ / Eciiu^A dress. 

SHKrilERI). 

Sa}, what, call keep her oiiasto W'hom 1 adore t 

0 Echo. A door. 

Siir.iMiLiin. 0 ^ 

If mnvic softens rocks, love tunes my 

^Eciio. Liar. 

Shepherd. e 

Then teach me Echo, how 1 sliall come by her ! 

Echo. Buy her. 

SlIEPIlEnD. 


AVhenJioiight, iu> question, 1 shall he her dearT 

Eeiii). Her deer. 

SllKPlIKKI). 

But deer have horns : how must I keep lier under! 
t • Eeiiu. Keep her under. 

Sll El'll KKI). 

How shall I hold^ier, nt-'er to part asunder T 

KcJio. A — sc uiidej^. 

SlIFPIlERl). 

Bui wli.il can fflrul me, when she’s laid on hiert 

^ Echo. Beer. 

Sill I'UEitn. • 

Wliat must 1 do, when wom:Ai will ho kind! 

• * Echo. Be kind. 

SlIEPlII HI). • • 

VA’IiJit must I do, when wuinati wKl he eny^TSt 

• Echo. Be cross. 

Siirriir.ui). ^ ^ 

Lord, what is she that can so turn atd wind t 

^ Echo. AViiid, 

SlIKPlIEKn. • • 

If she he wind, wliat stills her when she blowHT • 

* Echo. Blows. 

SlIKPlIEKD. 

But, if .she hang again, still should J bang lierY 

* -Echo. Bang her. 

Siii:rnr.iy>. 

Is there no wa^ to moderate her anger? 

Echo. Hang her. 

SlIEI’III liU. 

Thanks, gentle Echo! right thy answers tell 
What woman is, and how to guard iier well. 

. ' Echo, (iuard her well * 


.EPITABU. ' 

HERE eontinueth to rot • 

. The hodj of FRANCIS CTI ARTRES ; 
^AVhs, with anANPi hMiii.B i:onsti\m v, 

Mid INIMH ABLE UNIEOtt.MITY of lifCi^ • 
PKK.4ISTEI}, j 

• 111 Spite of AU£ aild*fNFIUMlTIKS, 

o In the practice of every humvn vicb,^* 

Excepting PRODiOAt ity and iivrocRfsv : ^ * 
His insatiable avarice excnqitcd him from the^st; 

His matchless impudence from the second. 
Nomva^hc more singular ii» the undeviating fft-avity 
of his manners, thafk sucedksful in accumulating 
•wealth : * ^ 

For, without T}AD%or profession, 

AVithout trust of public MONfAr, 

And without bribe-worthyjservioe, 

• He acquired, or more properly created, 

* A MINiIAsUAL K.STATE. 

Ho was the onl;^ person of his time 
AVlio could CHEAT without the mask of iionestt ; 
Retain his primeval meanness when possessed of 
TEN THOUSAnI A-YEAB 
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EFIOBA.MS-;Ac. i 


And, having daily deterred the gibbet for what 
• lye did, . 

Wai A laat co«lemned to it for what he could 
not do. 

O Lpdiniant reader ! 
not ms Inje uscli^ss to mankind ! ^ 
Fkovidevce connived at his execrable aesig^Sg 
To [five to after ages conspicuous moor and 
EXAMPLE 

tif how smalkiebtimation is exorbitant wealth 
V in the sight of 
^ GOD. 

By^is bcstdvving it on the most unworthy of 
ALL MORTALS. 

JOHANNES jacet hie MirandiUa—ctetera norunt 
Et Tagus et Ganyea—forsan et Antipodes. 

Applied to F. C. 

IIbbr Francis Chartres lies* — be civil ! 

The rest God knows — perhaps the devil. 

epigramT"^ 

Peter complains that God 'nas given 
^ To his poor babe a life so short : 

Consider, Peter, hc*s in heaven : 

'Tis good to have a friend aV court. 


• • • VERSES 

Tobe*lRce4iindrr the picture of England's nrch'poet Tdr 
Richard Ihlackmore], containing a conwlete catalogue of Uu 
works, M 

See who ne’er was or wiH be nairreld ! 

Who first sung Arthur,* then sung Alfred 
Praised great Eliza^ in God s anger. 

Till all true Englishm cri|d hangsher ! 

Made William’s Ygrtues wipe the baw a — , 

And bang’d up Marlborough in arras 
Then, hiss'd from earthf grew heayenly quite : 
Made every reader curse the ligh% ;« 

Maul’d human wit in one thick satire ^ • 

Next in three bioks sunl Human Nature ;E 
Undid Creation^ at a jerk ; 

And of Redemption* made damn’d work. 

Then took his Muse at once, and dipp'd her 
Full in the middle of the Scripture : 

What wonrders there the man grown old did ! 
Stcmhold himself he out-Sternholded'; 

Made David ^ seem so mad and freakisht 
All thought him just what thought king Achish. 
No mortal read his Solomon,' * 

But judged K'oboam his own son. 

Moses" he served as Moses Pharaoh, 

And Ddoorah as she Siserah ; * 

^Made Jeremy* full sore to cry, 

And Job" himself curse God and die. 


You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come : 
Knock as you please, there’s nobody ^at home. 

• EPITAPH OF BYWORDS. 

Here lies a round wbman, who thought mighty odd 
Every WQnl sht^e'ertheaQd in this church about God. 
To convince her God the good dean did endeavour; 
But still in her heitrt she held Nature more clever. 
Thosigh he talk’d much of virtue, her head always run 
XT|>L)n'aometliing or other she found better fun : 

For the dame, by her skill in affairs astronomical, 
Imagined to live in the clouds was but comical. 

In this world she despised ev'ry soul she met here ; 
And now she's in t’other, shtf tliinks it but queer. 

EPIGRAM PROM THE 
Sir, I admit your general rule, 

That every poet is a fool : 

But you yourself m^y serve to show it, 

That every fool is not a poet. 


EPITAPH. 

* W ELL then, poor G lies^under ground 

V So there's an end of hdnest Jack. 

So little justiccihcrc he found, 

’Tis ten to one he'll iio’oc comc^baok. • 

• ^ EPIGRAM 

ON THA T0AST% of TH£3 KITCAT CLUB. ANNO 1716. 
IVhbncb deathless kitcat took its name, ^ 

^ ^ '’Fow critics can unriddle ; 

V acme say from pastrycook it came, 

^ And some, frbm CAT and FIDDLE., • 

From no trim beavx its name it boast^ ^ 

Grey statesmeny or green wits ; 

^ But from thil pellmell pa^ of toasts 
Of old OATS and^oung kiss. 

« * ■ — S , . . - 

^ 4 TO A LADY, 

WITH THK TEMPLB OF FAME, « ^ 

Wkat’s fame with men,’^by\m8tom of the ntftion, 

Is call'd in women only reputation : 

About them both wbif'keep we such a pother t 
Part you with one, anil'll renounce the other. 

• Thai by Mr, ll«n Um lord Cqningriiy.** 


What punishment all this must follow t 
Shall Arthur use him like king Tollo 1 
Shall David as Uriah slay him 1 r 
Or dext'rous Deb’rah Slscrah him 1 , 

Or shall Eliza lay a plot * 

To treat him like her sister Scot t * 

Shall William dub his better end!** * 

Or Marlborough serve him like a friend t 
No, none of tffese — Heaven spare his life! 

But send him,Vhone8t Job, thy wife. . 

v ‘ BOUNCE To FOP. 

^N EPISTLE FROM A DOO AT TWICKENHAM TO A 
DOG AT COURT, * 

To thee, sweet d?'’op, these line4 I srmd, 
fWho, though no spaniel, am a friend. 

Though once my tail, in wanton play 
Now frisking this and then that way, 

Chanced with a touch of just the tip 

To hurt your lady-lapdog-ship : 

let thence to think I'd blt§ your head off! 

Sure, Bounce is one you never read of. 

Fop! you can dance, and make a leg, 

C.an fetch and carry, cringe and beg, 

Afid (what's the top of all your tricks) 

Can stoop^o pick up gtrings and sticks. 

VlTe country dogs love nobler sport. 

And scorn the pranks of dogs at co^i^^. 

^’ic, naughty Fop ! where’er you" come, 

To faij^ and piss about the room. 

To lay your head in ev’ry lap. 

And, when they think not of you — snap ! 

* Two heroic poems iu folio, twenty books. 

^ An h«%ic poem, in twelve books. 

* An hAoic po<an iu folio, ten books. 

* Instructions to Vanderbonkf a tapestry weaver. 

* Hymn to the Lii^ht. 

* Satire against Wit. • 
v or the Nature oPMan. 

* Creation, a poem in seven books. 

^Tlic Redeemer, anoiher heroic jMiom, In six books. 

* Triftislation of all tlie Psalms. 

* Canticles and Ecclesiastes. 

* Pamphraat* of the Canticles of Moeea and Deborah, tee. 

■ Tlie Lamentations. 

* The whole Bnbk of Job, a poem, in folio. ^ 

F Kick him on the breech, not knight him on the dionlder. 
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The worst that envy or that spite • • 

E'er said of me is, 1 can bite ; * 

That idle gip^s, rogues in rags, * * 

>%‘ho ])oKb at mt csa make no brags ; 

And that, to touse such things as flutter, 

To honest Bounce is j>read and butter. 

While ^u ancLeT'ry courtly fop 
Fawn Olathe devu for a chop. 

I’ve the iiumauity to hate 
A butcher, though hedtirings me meat ; • 

And, let mc^^l you, have a nose, 

(W4u|;cver stinking fops suppose,) 

That under cloth of gold or ^ssiic 
Can smell a plaster oi^n issue. 

Your pilPriug lord, with simple pride. 

May wear a pioRlock at his side ; 

My master wants no key of state, 

For Bounce can keep his house an^ gate. 

\Vhcii all such dogs have had their days. 

As knavish Pams, aikd fawning Trays ; 

W'lien pamper’d Cupids, beastly Veiiis, 

And motley, aejuinting Harlequinis, 

Shall lick no more their ladies hr — , 

But die of looseness, claps, or itch ; 

Fair TliaHies, from cither echoing shore, 

Shall hear and dread my manly roar. 

See Bounce, like Bcrecyiithia crown’d % 
AVith thund’ring otfspring all around; 

Beneath, beside me, and at top, 

A hundred sons, and not one fop ! 

Before m^children set your beef, 

Neil one^true Bounce will be a thief! ♦ 

Not one without permission feed 
(Though some of J — n’s hungry breed) ; 

But, whatsoe’er the father's race. 

From me they suck a little graw : 

While your fine whelps learn al} to steal, , 
Bred up by hand on chick and krcal. 

My eldest born resides nyt far, 

'Where shines great Strafford's gliMcriiig star : 

My second (child of fortune!) waits , 

A^ Burlington's Falladian gates : ^ ^ 

A third majestically stalks 
( Happiest s^f dfigs!) in Cobha^'s v\(plks: 

One ushAs friends to Bathurst's door ; ^ 

One fawns at Oxford’s on the poor. 

Nobles, wh6m arras or arts adorn, 

W'ait for my infants yet unborn. 

None but a peer of ^t and grace 
Can hope a puppy, eff my’race. 

And, O would ikte the bliss decree 
To mine (a bliss too great for me !^ 

That two my tallest sons might grace, 

Attending each with stately pace, o 

lulus’ side, as erst Evander’s, ^ 

To keep off flatterers, spies, and panders, 

To let iv^ noble slave come near. 

And scare "ioiti Fannys from his ear, 

Then might a royal youth, and true. 

Enjoy at least a friend — or two ; * 

A treasure which, of royal kind, 

Few but himself deserve to find. 

Then Bounce (*tis al\,tbat Bounce ^jin crave) 
Shall wag her tail within the gra;(re. .» 

And though no doctors. Whig or Tory ones, 
Except the sect of Pytl^goreans, 

Have immortality assign’d ^ ' a 

To any beast but Dryden's bind 
Tet master Pope, whom Truth and Sense ** 
Shall call their friend some ages hence, ^ 
Though now no loftier themes he sings, 

Than to bestow a word on kings, 

" A milk-white hind, immorUl «ni unchaneed." 

Hmd and JPantMr, eer. 1. 


BOUNCE TO F0P--4^- 

Has sworn by Styx, the poet's oath, 

And di;pad of dogs and poets both, , 
Man and his works he'll soonmnounce, 
And roar in numbers worthy Bounce. 


ON the COUNffES8*OF BURLWOTON 
CUITING I»APEK. 

Pallas grew vap'risli once and odd ; 

She would not do the leAst rMt thing on 
Either for goddess or for god, • 

Nor work, nor play, nor paint, sing 

Jove frow’ii’d, and *• Use (he cried) thos^ eyes 
So skilful, and those hands so taper ; 

Do something exquisite and wise — ” 

Shf- bow'd, obey'd him, and cut paper. 

Thirf vexing him who gave her birth, 

Thouglit by all Heaven a burning shame ; 
What does she next, but bids, on earth, 

Her Burlington do just the same. 

l^Uas, you give yourself strange airs ; 

But sure ytfu'U iim! it hard to spoil 
The sense and taste of one tliat bears 
The name of Saville and of Boyle. 

Alas ! one t>ad example shown. 

How qtiicj^ly all the sex pursue! 

See, madam, see the arts o'erthrowfli 
Between John Overtoil and you ! '' 

ON A CfelfTAIN LADY AT COURT. 

1 KNOW the thing that's m^st uncommon, 

(Envy, be silent and attend 1) 

1 know a reasonable wdmoh, ^ • 

Handsome and witty, yet s^iend. , 

Not warp'd by passion, awed by rumour, « ^ 
Not grave through pride, or gay through fwlly ; 
An equal mixture of good humour, 

And sensible, soft melanclioly. 

“ Has she no faults then (Envy says), sir 1" 

Yes, she has onet 1 must aver : 

When All the world conspires to praise her. 

The wonlan's deaf, and does not hear. 


MISCELLANIES IN PEOSE.^ 

BY MR. POPE, DR. ARBUTHNOT, 

MR. GAY, &f. &c. 

COLLECTED «V DB.»SWJIiT AND MR. POPE. 1 ^ 27 . 

PREFACE. 

Twirkenhr.7ri> May 27 , 1727, 

The papers that compose th'b first of these volumes 
were printed about sixteen years ago, to whieh t^ere 
are now added two or three small traces ; the 
verses are transferred into a volume apart,^ffh the 
addition 6f such others as we since have v^ritten. 
Thi* second (and perhapt^ a* third) will cohsist of 
several small treaties in prbse, (p which a friend or 
two is concerned w^ith us. f 

Having both of us J^eeii2 extremely ill-treated by 
some booksellers (especially one Kdmflnd Curl), it 
was our opinion that the best metfeiod we could ^ko 
^rejustifying ourselves would be to publish what- 
ever loose papers in prosb and verse we have for- ^ 
merly written ; not only such as have already stolen ' 
into the world (very much to our regret, and perhaps 
very little to our credit), bpt such as in any proba- 
bility hereafter may run the aame fate ; having been 
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ohtainerl from w by th(f importunity, aiul divulged 
by the indiscretion of fyiends, althougii ^ restrained 
by promises whiehiifew of tliern are ever known to 
obserx;, and often think they make us a compliment 
in breaking. ^ 

But lh<i,:i?onflequcnccrf^Jiavc J)een still w^rse : we 
have been entitled, and have hatl our names prcftxed 
at length to whole voluinu) of mean ]troductioiis, 
^ eipnilly offensive; to g<g>d manners and good sense, 
which we uever^w nor heard of till they appeared 
in pi in t. « 

For a forgery in setting a false name to a writing 
whicli loay prej6<Uce another’s fortune, the law pu- 
nishes the offender with the loss of his cars ; but has 
inflicted no adequate penalty for such as prejudice 
ariothcr*8 reputation in doing the. same thing in 
print; though all and every individual hook sq sold 
under a false name arc manifestly bo many several 
^ and multiplied forgeries. 

Indeed wc hoped that the good nature, or at least 
the good judgment, of the. world would t^iaxe cleared 
UM from the imputation of such things as liad been 
thus chnrgcd upon us by the malice of enemies, the 
w^rit of judgment of friends, tlu* imconcorii of indif- 
ferent persons, and the coiilideiit assertions of book- 
^ sellers, ‘ * 

We arc ashamed to find so ill a taste jirevail as to 
make it a nec^-ssary work to do this* justice to our- 
selves. It is very possHde for any author to write 
below himself; cither bis subject not rpro\ iiig so 
fruitful or fitted for him as he at first imagined ; or 
bis hcaltllT^his hunf^ur, or the present disposition of 
his mind unqualify ingMiim at tlial juncture : ho\v- 
ovcT, if )\p possesseiU, an^' distinguishing marks of 
fltjlo or pecuiiuruy^of thinking, there W(uild remain 
in' his least successful writings some few tokens 
' whereby persons of taste might discover him. 

Bht since it hath otherwise fallen out, wc think 
wc have sufHciciitly paid for our w'ant of prudence, 

* and determine for the future to h(> less cominuiiicu- 
tivo : or rather, having done with such amusements, | 
we are resolved to give up Afhat we cannot fairly 
disown, to the 80 \crity of critics, the malice of per- 
BOiinl enemies, and the iudvilgeiiee of t lends, 

Wc arc sorry for the satire inlerspersejl in some 
of lliesc pieces upon a few people from whom the 
highest provocations have been reeei>ed, and who by 
their cuiuluct since have slufsvii that they have not 
yet forgiven us the wrung they did. It is a very 
unlucky circumstance to he obliged to retaliate the 
iii||uries of such authors, whose w'orks are so soon j 
•forgotten that we arc in danger aKcady of appearing \ 
the iirst aggressoi's. It is to he lamented that Yirgil | 
let pass a line which*told posterity he Jiad two ei\p- 
mics called Bavins and Mtevius! The wisest way is 
not Unce name them, hut (us the inadniaisacfvLsed 
the gentleraAii who told him he wore a sword to kill 
his enemies; to let thent alone and they will die Of 
thepsd^eB. And accorrling to this rule we havf 
acted ihrodghont all those waitings which we de- 
signA^t^ the press j but in these, the puhiicatioii 
whereftf was not owing to our folly bat that of 
others, omission oT Ihe names was nottiruour 
power. At the wojrst, vio can^)nly give them that 
libeWy now for something, whic^i they have so many 
yenra exercised for n(^thiiig, t^f railfhg and scribbling 
against us. *Aud it is some '^mmendation that wc 
baxe not done it ril this while, but avoided publicly 
to eharnetcrise any person without long experi<vcQ#* 
^ Nunutn premttiur in annihn ^S a good rule for all 
writers of characters, becrt^ise it may happen to 
thos'e who vent pmse or censure too precipitately, 
as it did to an eii(f&nt l^glUh poet, w*ho cclchrated 
a ’young nobleman for erecting Drydeii’s monument 


upon a promise which his lordship forgot till it was 
done by another. 

In regibrl to two persons only wish our rail- 
lery, though ever so tender, ^or r£entn)c>nt, tlmugh 
ever so just, had not been indulged. Wc speak of 
sir John Vanbrugh, who was a man of wit and of 
honour ; and of Mr. Addisdh, whose n^me deserves 
all respect from every lovet of l^hming. 

Wc cannot deny (aftd perhaps most wnters of our 
km^,havc been in the samp circumstances) tliat in 
several parts of our lives, and according to the dis- 
positions we were in, we have wriit&n some things 
which we may wi^ neves to have thda^ht on. 
Some sallies of levity ought to be imputed to youth, 
(supposed in charity, as if was in truth, to be the 
time in which wc wrote them ;) others to the gaiety 
of our minds at (^rtain Junctures common to all 
men. The publishing of these, which we cannot 
disown, and without our consent, is I think a greater 
injury than that of ascribing to us the mo^t stupid 
productions which we can wholly deny. 

This has been usually practised ip other countries 
after a man's decease, which in a great measure 
accounts for that manifest inequality found in the 
W’oiks of tljc best authors ; the collectors only con- 
sidering tliat so many more sheets raise the price of 
th/ book ; and the greatest fume a writer is in pos- 
session of, the more of such trash lie may bear to 
have tacked to him. Thus it is apparently the edi- 
tor’s interest to insert what the author's judgment 
had rejected ; and care is ajways taki^n to intersperse 
tju'se additions in such a manner, that scarce any 
book of consequence can be bought without pur- 
chasing something unworthy of the authoi along 
with it. 

But ill our own country it is still worse; those 
very booksellers '^vho have supported themsidvea 
iipod an author' fame while he lived have done 
their utmost after hw death to lessen it by such 
practices ; cveq a man s last will is not ^secure from 
heingi''xposcd in print ; whereby his most particular 
regards, and even his d}ing tendernesses, arc laid 
opeff. It lias been huiiioroiisly said that ffjnic 
have fished the verv Jakes for papers left there by 
men of wit : Iflil it is no jest to affirm fii(’t the cahi- 
iicA of the sick and the closets of the de.ad have 
Veen broke open and ransacked to publish our pri- 
vate letters, and divulge to all mankind the most 
secret sentiments and intercourse of friendship. Nay, 
thcsoi fellows are arrivod«to tKxt height of impudence, 
that, when the author has publMy disowned a spu- 
rious piece, they have disputeS his own name with 
him in priiiteu advertisements ; which has been 
practi^d to Mr. Congreve and Mr. Prior. 

We are thcft?fore compelled, in respect to truth, 
to submit to a very gresfl hardship ; to own such 
piecestas in our stricter judgments w'e would have sup- 
pre^ecl for ever : wc are obliged to that this 

whole collection, in a maniiei, consists of what w'c 
not only tl.ought unlikely to reach the future, but 
unworthy even of the present age; not our studies, 
but our follies ; not our works, but our idlenesses. 

Some comfort, however, it is, that all of them are 
innocent, ^Isid most of th^m, slight as they are, had 
yet a moral tendency ; cithqr to soften the virulence 
of parties against each other; or to laugh out of 
rauntenaneq, some vice o^ folly of the time; or to 
mscredit the impd&itions of quacks and false pre- 
tenders to science ; or to humble the arrogance of 
the ill-natured and envious ; in a word to lessen the 
raiiity and promote the good humour of mankind. 

Such as they are, we must in truth confess they 
are ours, and others should in justice believe they 
are all that are ours. If anjUiing else has \>eea 



printed in y^rhich we re&lly had any hanj, i\ is eiyier 
intolerably imperfect, or loaded with spuriops aadi- 
tioriH; somctiin<|fi even with insertions ^ men’s 
names wtiicji yrraever meant, and for whom we 
have an esteem and respect. Even those pieces in 
which we are least injured have never before been 
printed from the true copies, or with any tolerable 
di'i^ree of c9i:recriic«B. Mfe declare that this col- 
lection contains every piece which in the idlest hu- 
we have written ; not only such as i,*amc under 
oui^cvieV or •corrcctioi^ but many others wfiich, 
however ULuflnijlitd, are not now in our power to 
Buppregw.* Whatsoever w'as in our own possession 
at the publishing hereof, or oftwhieli no copy was 
gone abroad, we have acflhally destroyed, to prevent 
all possibility of th^ like treatment. 

These vohiTiies likewise will contain all the papers 
wherein we have casually had ady share ; particu- 
larly those .written in coujimctioii with our friends 
Or. Arbuthnot and Mr. Gay; ami lastly, all this 
sort com^)oscd singly by"eilhcrof those liuiids. The 
reader is therefore desired to do (he same justice to 
tlieso our fricnds^as to us ; and to be assured that 
all tlie things called our Miscellanies (c'tcept the 
works of Alexaiuler Pupe, published by 3 Lintut, 
in quarto anrf folio, in 1717 ; those of Mf, Qa.y, by 
J. Toiison, ill quarto, in 1720; and as many of 
these Misoellaiiica as have been formerly printed ay 
Peiijamiii Tooko) are absolutely spurious, aud with- 
out our consent imposed u])ori the public. 

^ JONVTIIAN SwilT. 

^ • Alexander Pope. ^ 

ADVE|IT1SEMENT TO A FOrJUTH VOLUME.— 17S», 

Of thei following volume wo need only say that it 
contains the remainder of those luisccliaiK'otis 
pieces which wen: in some sort^iromisod in the 
jirefacc to the former volumes, owwhich have been 
written since. The verses are pagdd separately, that 
they may be added to taat ^^lumc wliicli wholly 
consists of vVirse, and the Treatise flf the Bathos’* 
])Iaccd in their stead in this. The rcajilcr niay^e as- 
Burcf^no other edition is either genuine or coinpl'He, 
and that they are all the tilings of this kind which 
will ever he i)>inted by the same ^aiid^i There are 
in this volume, as in the former, one or two si'^all 
pieces by other hands. • 



ADVERTISEMENT’ TO THE FIlTlI AND SIXTH 
VOLUMES.— nafi. 

As most of this ai^flior’s Vritings have boA :d- 
Ycady published in “'Bhe Drapier's Letters,” Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” Rn,d the four volumes of “ Miscel- 
lanies,” printed for Messieurs Mottc and Gulliver, 
it would have been injurious to the English tmyer, 
as well as proprietor, to have repriifted here the 
Dublin edition of his works. We arc therefore only 
to assure that these two volumes consist such 
pieces as arc”''lvoT in the forcincntioiied volulhes, | 
but, excepting three Tatlers, contain everything in 
the Dublin edition besides. * 

MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS 

IIEPI B.teOTS; ^ \ 

OR, THE ART OPtSINKING IM TOETRY. 

As the best perhaps of all advoftisemunts we xlvc the following 
opinions by some of the great critics wko folU^ed the distia- 
guisheil author 

** Mr. Pope, Dr. Arbuthnot, and Dr. Swift, in confiinetion, 
formed the project of a satire on the abuses of hanuuvlearaiog; 
and, to make it the better received, proposed to execute it in 
the manner of (^rv.*M»tes (the oritrinal author of this H|M»cie«i of 
anti re), under a coiitinuf^l narrative of fei^pieil twi ventures. 
They had olmerved that those abusoa stqi kepi their gmuml 
agtinSt all tliat the ablest aud gratc.d authors could »iy to dio' 
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erodit them; tilby concluded, iherefiwe, the force of ridioulo 
was wanting to qiiicktui their dif^race ; and ndioule was lieie in 
its place, when tint abuses had been alre ^dy deteotetl by hoInt 
reasoning, adtl truth in no dniigeT' to siurer by tlu* jfirtiniatnro 
use of so powerful uu instrument. Bvirthe serial ntion of our 
author and his ftionds, which soon after haf»|H:w*fl, with tin* 
death of one :iitd the iuririuilies of the uthor, put a final peri<Hl 
their de-sign, when thev hod trSly mwwrn oat an iin|)ei'IW;t 
easay ‘towards it. uudvr Uro * Die First Tlook of I ho 

Memoirs i>f Scribter 

Marat oifirft never lost moi% tlian in the defeat of this project. 


ill the uxi'cution of wliich each of^iis lliu^trlolH Iriiiinvihilo 

ould have foatvl exerciiN: for hU own pv^har tiiknit, bi'JBles 

mstiint emidnyiuent for iluxe they nil li.iff in eoinmon. Dr. 
Arbuthnot wits skillivl tu uierNlhin^ wliieli reeled to scieuco; 
Mr. T\>\>o wjw .1 master in the fiiio arts; .'iml I*. Swift c 
in the knowledge of thu world. W'lt they aibhad In ciuinl mea> 
sure, .Hid in a measure so large that no ago ;H'rhai*s Tier pro* 
ducod tlinw men to whom imture licut more boiiutifiilly Ik*. 
stowerl it. or in whom art htul Imniglit li to lusher {Kufoctiou.'' 
— 11* WAnnrK-my. 

*• n^* * Memoirs of Scriblerus’ extend only to llm first lamk 
of ft work i»ri>jj‘rted in concert by Poim*, Swill, and .\rbut)iiiot. 
who used to meet in tho time of queen Aniie. and deiiominaU'd 
themsidves tlie iicnhlrruf i'lub. Tlieir piir|H)iM) was tu oeiisiiru 
the ahum*', of learning by n tlctitioii*! life of no iufatuiitinl 
Ki'holar. The^ were di‘*|>ers«‘»l ; the tiesigii was never ci>tu- 
pletei]^ anil W.iibiirtoii liiheuts its mise.iriltagi:* os lui «\eut very 
ili.s«iHtrous t(» polite It^ilers. If the whole may Ik* est(iuat(*ii liy 
this specimen, w uieh sinons to be th» prodiietioii of Arbuthnot, 
wall .1 few ti)uehe« perliiqis by Pcipe. tlurwaiit of luoiv will not 
be iiiiieli lainentiHi ; foi the follies wliieh the writer ridieiift's 
are so hltle pr.u^ised timt they are not known; nor can the 
Milt ire la* iimlerstood biO by the le.irnisl; lie luises phantoms of 
(iliKiiiilily. ntid then drives tliem away, he eiin>s disnises that 
were iieter felt l^r tbix reason this joint prialuetion'of tlireu 
gre.it writers luis ri«>\er olitniueil ng> notiee from iiuinkind; it 
luis berii little rend, or w1i(mi n^id it lias Isvii forgotten, os no 
man could U^wisiT, ImltiT, or nieirier by remeiiibeiiug it. 
The design eauiint*lH.tlst of much originality ; for, besides its 
general nwembliiuee to ' Don QulxoU‘.'^bero will Im^ found in 
It particular imibilums of the ‘ Hi'doryof Mr Dufllu.* Swift 
con led so mueh of It into Ireland us suppliisl him with hints 
fi>r Ills travels; mid with these ndj^lit hai;p been coti* 

(eiitiHl, though llie rest had lieeii Kiippresseiw”— Dr. .Foiimmo.v. 

“ The lite of the solemn mwl ubsui-q pedmit, Dr. Sniblerys, 
of whioli .lohrison speaks too eonternptiiously, and Hays it is 
gmdim* • 


tiiken from the • HUtory of Ouflloi 
iiiiil.itioii we lia\o in our Uiigui 


iiige of the Winona and fonqiniis 
manner of CervAiiteH, for it is not .easy to siiy why Fielding 
.should call his * .loseph .Anilo'ws,' excellent ns it is, an inn. 
tatioii of his tintitiet. ' Don Quixote' is in truth tiui uuua 
origiiinl and unrhn'led work of niodern times. The great urt 
of Cervantes coiid^t<t III hawing puiuted Ins ni.-ul hero with niicIi 
a numiHsr of amiable rpuilitics as to m.ike it iiiqHiwildu for us 
tnt.iliy to diRpi't^liiin. This light and shade in rlr.iwiiig elia 
raelers show' tluj master. It is thus Addison has represented liii 
sir Kog«>r, aiitl {^Mkspeare his FiNtatT. Ilowr gnial must U* 
the native foicc of Cerianles’ hntnour, w hen It • on Is* relmliisl 
b\ readers even iiii.u’nu.iinteil with Spanish manners, with tliu 
institution of chivalry, iiiiil i^tli the many passagi's of old ro* 
muiieci and Italian jioeriu. to which it ijerpetimlly alliidi-sl 
There an- three or four eelel^ralisl woiks t/i.it bear a great re^ 
M'inbUiiee, and li.ive a turn of witire siiuil.'ii to tliut of llieso 
' Mi>moirs ' riic Ikirbon’ of Itilsu* ‘ Tlio Life of Moiitinnur,' 
l»y Menage and othd’s ; tho * (Mief il'Oenvre d'liii Ineoriuu' Tif 
Matlian.isH* ; and ' I«iS'h.'^alHiierie den Saviiin’ of Menken. • 
“ Whatever ni'iy be cletermineil of other p.irtM of the-ie •itfu- 
rooirs,’ yet the 111*1)1, sixth, w*vciith, eiflilli, ienth, iiinl twelfth 
chJIptiTs app(Sir%o lie the jirfnluction of ^I'butliuot, as they 
yntmy allnsious to many remote and uneommonpitrlHol learn* 
ing and tJ^ieiice with whii'h we ciiiinot imagiiio V(^s> to havo 
lx>en niueh acqnaiuUsl, aud whieh lay ouLof the reaili and 
(ViuTsc* of his n-adiTig Tho ricli vigu of hnmouiWwhieh, like a 
vein of ineretiry , niiis thiongh these ' Memoirs,’ is mneh iieig' 

«us| .and iiirre iwd by the great variety of learning wjifl:h they 
eontain It t« a fact in literary history wurih obserx^g, xml 
which desc-rves to lie mon* nlteodeil to tliiiii I thiiijL^^ually 
b, that the Hiief of those who haxe cncoHcd in exipmUu work* 
of art and Irumonr hrixe at the same* time lieen men Jf ext4*n< 
sive Rfiir nng< We may instance iS Ifiiemn, (.'ervantes, ^hi*!ve4h>, 
^lielais, Arbuthnot, Fidldiiig, rsid llutlcr alioxe ;^11; for no 
work 111 oiir language contains more leaiftiiig than * Hudibriis.' ’* 

— Dm. WAR’roN. ^ • .• 

INTriViDUCTION. • 

the reign of queen Anne (whichf uotwitnsiancUng 
tiiofc happy times xv^i^h succeeded, every English 
man may remember) thou inayest possibly, gentle a 
reader, have seen arcrtAiii venerable, person who fre- 
quented the outside of the palace of St. James’s, and 
who, by the gravity of hii deportment ami habiti 
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was generally taken for a^dccayed gcntle^n of Sp^u. 
]JiR stature was tall, his viaagc long, his complexiou 
olive, his hrows were bhick and even, ’his «ye hollow 
yet piercing, Jiis nose inclined to aquiline, his beard 
neglected and mixed with grey : all this contributed 
to spread a solemn Xielaficholy over his countenance* 
^ Pythagora^was not moi^ sildht, Pyrrho nore«mo- 
^ tionless, nor Zeno more austere. His wig was black 
and smooth as the plumes of a raven, imd hung as 
^ sti'iftght as the hair 9f a river-god rising from the 
water. His cloak so completely covered his whole 
person, and fv^elhcr or no he had any other clothes 
(much less any^inen) under it, 1 shall not say; but 
nia sword appeared a full yard behind him, and his 
manner of wearing it was so stiff that it seemed 
grown to his thigh. His whole figure was so utterly 
unlike anything of this world, that it was not natural 
for any man to ask him a question without blissing 
* himself first. Those who never saw Q. Jesuit took 
him for one, and others believed him some high 
priest of the Jews. 

Hut under this macerated form was* conccabd a 
mind replete with* science, buniiztg with a seal of 
benefiting his fellow-crenturcs, and filled with an 
hdnest conscious pride, mixed with a acorn of doing 
or auifering the least thing beneath the dignity of a 
philosopher. Acccordingiy he had a soul that would 
not let him accept of any offers o& charity, at the 
same time that his body seemed hut too much to 
require it. His lodging was in a small chamber up 
four pair of stairs, where he regul^^rl;^' p&id for what 
ho iiad uil'en he fut or drank ; and he was often 
observed wholly to ab£tain from both. He declined 
speaking to any one, except the queen or her first 
minister, to wlnA’a he'ktt^mpted to make some appli- 
ciifioiis ; but his *;;}al business or intentions were 
utterly unknown to all men. Thus much is certain, 
that Jig, was obnoxious to the queen's ministry ; who, 
either out of jealousy .or envy, had him spirited away, 
and carried abroad as a dangerous person, without 
any regard to tlie known laws of the kingdom. 

One day, as this gentlennqi was walking about 
dinner-time alone in the Mall, it happened that a 
muuuscript dropped from under his c^akf which my 
servant picked up and brought to me. It was writ- 
ten in the Latin tongye, and contained many most 
profound secrets, in an unusual turn of reasoning 
and style. The first leaf was inscribed with these 
Words : Codicillua^ aeu Liber Memorialise Martini 
Scribteri, The book was of so wonderful a nature, 
tj^at it is incredible what a desire I conceived that 
^ moment to be acquainted with^the author, who 1 
cleiA ly conceived was some g#eat philosopher in dis- 
guise. I several times endeavoured to speak to him, 
which he as often industriously*avoid^. At leugtli 
1 fcyiiid an opportunity (as he stood undef the fdaiza 
by the dancing ^oom in St. James's) to acquaint him, 
in the Latiff tongue, tliat his manuscript was falle]! 
into quf hands ; and saying this, I presented it to 
hilh, ^h (great encomiums on the learned authof. 

he took me aside, surv’eyed me over with 
fixed HttentioD, and Apening tlie clasps of ^e parch- 
ment cover, spoke (to^qy great surprise) ui E^lish 
as follows » 
*'^ourteou8 stnKkger, whoever tliou art, I embrace 
thee as my best friend ; for eitHbr^thc stars and my 
art are decc^ful, or ttie nestined time is come which 
is to manifest >|artinits Sckiblbrus to the world, 
aiill thou the person chosen by fate for this task« 
What thou seest in me itk a Jbt>dy exhausted b^ tks 
labours of the mind. I have found in dame nature, 
noiiiuieedan unkind but av^ry coy mistress ; watch- 
ful nights, anxiqiH days, slender meals, and endless 
ilhours, must be tlie lot di all who pursue her through 
her kbyrintha and meanders. My first vital air 1 
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drew in his island soil fruitful of philosophers) ; 
bat*my efim^exion is become adust, and my body 
arid, by^isiting lands (as the poet has it) alio sub 
sole calentea. 1 have, through mv^hole life, passed 
under several disguises and u&ntfwfi names, to 
screen myself from the envy and malice which man- 
kind express against those yho are possessed of the 
arcanum magnum. But fX pj^beiit Linn forced to 
take sanctuary in the^British court, to yvoid the re- 
venge of a cruel Spaniard who has pursued me al- 
most through the whole terraqueous globe. Being 
about four years ago in tlie city o^ Madrid, in quest 
of natural knowledge, 1 was informed of a Igdy who 
was marked with %pomegrfinate upon the inside of 
her right thigh, which blossomed, and, as it were, 
seemed to ripen in the due season. Forthwith was 
I possessed with an insatiable ebriosity to view this 
wonderful phenomenon. 1 felt the i^our of my 
passion incre|se as the season advanced, till, in the 
month of July, I could no longer contain. I bribed 
her duenna, was admitted U> the bath, saw her un- 
dressed, and the wonder displayed. This was soon 
after discovered by the husband, udio, finding some 
letters 1 had written to the duenna, containing ex- 
pressions of a doubtful meaning, suspected me of a 
I crime most alien from the purity of any thoughts. 

I Incontinently I left Madrid by the advice of friends, 

' hfCve been pursued, dogged, and waylaid, through 
I several nations, and even now scarce think myself 
; secure within the sacred walls of this palace. It has 
j been my good fortune to have seen all the grand 
I phenomena of nature, excepting an ci¥thquako, which 
r waited for in Naples three years in vah< ; and now, 
by means of some British ship (whose colours no 
Spaniard dare approach), I impatiently exp^pt a safe 
passage to Jamaica for that benefit. TotKee, my 
friend, whom fate has marked for my historiogra- 
pher, I leave thep^ my Commentaries, and others of 
my works. No more — be faithful and impartial." 

He soon after performed his promise, ^d left me 
the Commenta&ies, giving me also further lights by 
man^ conferences; when he was unfortunately 
snatched away (as 1 before related) by the jealousy 
of the queen's ministry. 

Though I \\JL8 tlq\B, to my eternal grjef, deprived of 
hiq conversation, he has for some years continued his 
Itcorrespondenre, and communicated to me many of 
i his projects for the benefit of mankf nd. He sent me 
j some of his writings, and recommended to my care 
the recovery of others straggling about the world, 
and Assumed by other Aon. ** The last time I heard 
from him was on occasion of his strictures on the 
Dunciad ; sinqi when, several years being elapsed, 1 
have reason to believe this excellent person is either 
dead,^r carried by his vehement thirst of knowledge 
into some reiffote or perhaps undiscovered region Oi 
the world. In either case^ 1 think it a debt no longer 
to be*delayed to reveal what 1 know ofthis prodigy 
of ibience, and to give the history sfMulifo and of 
his extensive merits to mankind ; in which 1 dare 
I promise the reader that, whenever he begins to think 
I any one chapter dull, the style will be immediately 
; changed in the next. 

I 

MiKlTlNW SCRIBLERU3 n£PI BABOTIL 

CHAPTER I. 

^ V INTRobnCTJON. 

It hath been long^ (my dear countrymen) the subject 
of Iby concern and surprise that, whereas number- 
less pobts, critics, and orators, have compiled and 
digested the art of ancient poesy, there hath not risen 
among us one person so public-spirited os to perform 
the like for the modem ; although it is universally 
known that our everyway industrious moderns, both 
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in the weight of their writings and the Telocity 
of their judgments, do so infinitely exceX the said 
ancients. 

Nevertheless, true it is, that, %rhile explain and 
direct road Ts *pa>%d tt> their sublime, no 

track has been vet chalked out to arrive at our 
or profund. The Latins, as they came between the 
Greeks and^s, mak% uses:)! the word altitudo^ which 
implies equally height and depth. Wherefore con- 
sidering, with no small grief, how many promising 
geniuses*of thjs age ar# wandering (as 1 may^say) 
in the dark witinsut a guide, 1 have undertaken this 
arduous hut necessary task, to lead them as it were 
by the hand, and step ty step, ghe gentle down-hill 
way to the bathos ; the hottom, the end, the central 
point, the non plus ultra of true modern poesy ! AVhen 
you consider (my clear countrymen) the extent, ferti- 
lity, and populousncss of our lowlands of Parnassus, 
the flourishing state of our trade, and the plenty of 
our, manufacture, there arc two reflections which 
administer great occasion of surprise : the one, that 
all dignities and honours should he bestowed upon 
the exceeding fe\v meagre inhabitants of the top of 
the mountain ; the other, that our own nation should 
have arrived to that pitch of greatness i». now pos- 
sesKCB, w'ithdtct any regular system of law%. \8 to the 
first, it is with great pleasure I have observed of late 
the gradual decay of delicacy and refinement amohg 
mankind, who are become too reasonable to reciuire 
that we should labour with infinite pains to come up 
to the txste of these mountaineers, when they with- 
out any may ^ndesccuid to ours. But ns we havT 
now an unquestionable majority on our side, I dount 
not bu^we shall shortly bo able to level the high- 
laudc>r«, and procure a further vent for our own pro- 
duct, which is already so much relished, encouraged, 
and rewarded by the nobility aii^ gentry of Great 
Britain. ^ « • 

Tlfl'rcfore, to supply our forme! defect, I purpose 
to collect the scattered rules Jf our art into regular 
institutes, from the exafliple and practice of tlm deep 
geniuses of our nation; imitating herein my prede- 
ccssqrs, the master of Alexander, and the secretary 
of the reiiowncid Zenobia: and in this my under- 
taking I amiithe*more aiiiniatcck as I expect mure 
success thaft has attended oven those great critics ; 
since their laws, though they might be good, haYm 
ever been slacklf executed ; and their precepts, how- 
ever strict, obeyed only by fits and by a very small 
number. * • 

At the same time i. intend to do justice upon our 
neighbours, inhabitants of the upper Parnassus, who, 
taking advantage of the rising ground, are perpetu- 
ally throwing down rubbish, dirt, and stones upon 
us, never ouifering us to live in peace. ThesI men, 
while they enjoy the crystal stream of helicon, envy 
us our common water, whiem (thank our stars), though 
it is somer'^^t muddy, flows in much greater abun- 
dance. Nor is tlrils the greatest injustice that we Dave 
to complain of ; for though it is evident that we ne- 
ver made the least attempt or inroad into flicir terri- 
tories, but lived contented in onr native fens, they 
have often not only committed petty larcenies upon 
our borders, but driven the country, and parried off 
at once whole cart-loads of our mamufaettffe ; to re- 
claim some of which stolen goods is part of tne de- 
sign of this treatise. • 

For we shall see, in the course of thfs work, thift 
our greatest adversaries have sometimes descended 
towards us ; and doubtless might now and then nave 
arrived at the bathos itself, had it not been for that 
mistaken opinion they all entertained, that the rules 
of the ancients were equally necessary to the mo- 
derni ; than which there cannot bS a more grievous 


error, as wil be amply proved in the following dia^ 
coune. 

And indeed,* when any of*thcse have gone so far as 
by the light of their own genius fo attempt new mo- 
dels, it is wonderful to observe how nearly they have 
approached us in those particular pieces ; though in 
thehr others they differed i^io cwlo from €a. ^ 

'' CHAPTER n. 

THAT THE BATHOS, OR PHOFliMD, IS Tl}jp, NATURAL TASTE 
OP MAN, AND IN PARTICULAR OP THE PRESENT AOE. 

The taste of the bathos is implanted by nature it- 
self in the soul of man ; till, pervened by ebstom or 
example, he is taught, or rather compelled, to relish 
the sublime. Accordingly, we sec the unprejudiced 
minds of children delight only in such pruiiuctions 
and tn such images as our true modern writers set 
bofore*theni. 1 have observed how fast the general* 
taste is returning to this first sintplicity and inno- 
cence ; and if the intent of all poetry be to divert and 
iustxuct, ceAainiy that kind which diverts and in- 
structs the greatast number is to^he preferred. Let 
us look round among the admirers of {metry; we 
shall find those wlio have a taste of the sublimevto 
be very few but the profund strikes universally, 
and is adapted to tivery capacit;^. It is a fruitless un- ^ 
dcrtakiiig to write for men of a nittP and foppish 
gusto, whom after all it is alrpost impossible to please; 
and it is still more chitiiaricul to write for posterity, 
of whose ttfslc^w^ cannot make any judgment, and 
who8<‘ applause we can never en^>y. It imgt be con- 
fessed our wise authors have ^ present ciul, 

Kt prodeswi volant. d^ecton* |x)i‘ta». ^ 

Their true design is profit or gajn*; in order to ac- 
quire which it is necessary to (Procure applause *by 
administering pleasure to the reader : from whence* 
it follows demonstrably that tlieir productioAs tnust 
be suited to the present taste. 'And 1 cannot but con- 
gratulate our age on this peculiar felicity, that, though 
we have made indeed greqt progress iu all other 
branches of luxury, v!b arc liot yet debauched with 
any high relish in poetry, but are in this one taste 
leas nice thaii^our ancestors. If an art is to bo esti- 
mated by its success, 1 appeal to experience whether 
there have not been, in proportion to their number, 
as many starving good i^oets as bud ones T 

Nevertheless, in making gain the principal end qf 
our art, far bo it from me to exclude any great ge- 
niuses of rank or fortune from di\crtiiig themselves 
this way. They ought to be praised no less than IhJRe 
princes who pass tbeis vacant hours iu some inveni- • 
ous mechanical or manual art. ^nd to such as tticse 
it^would he i^igratitpiic not to own that our art has 
been ^ofteu» infinitely indebted. 

CHAPTK^l III. • , 

*the necessity of the bathos, physically con- 

• SIDEEEU. ^ j 

Furthermore, it were great cruelty an^<^sticc 
if all 8ucl|^ authors as cannot vfi'ite in the otlg^r way 
were pronibited from writiug,at all. AgainfY< this 1 
draw aA argument f|pm wfvit seems to me an un- 
doubted physical maxim ; that pdbtry is a natui^ or 
morbid secretion tfr9m the brain. As 1 would not 
suddenly stop a cold insthe neafl, or dry yp my neigh- 
bour’s issue, I would as little liinde^ him from neccs- 
«arv writing. It may be affirmed with great tri^tb 
tliarthere is hardly <iny human creature, past child- 
hood, but at one time or other has had some poetical* 
evacuation, and, no quefftinn, was much the better for 
it in his health; so true is the saying, nascimur poettt. 
Therefore is the desire oi^writing properly termed 
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pnintum, tho titillulion of the generaftve faculty of 
Iho brain/' ami the person is said to conceive ; now, 
Nuch as cdhccivo bnng forth. 1 hav^ known a 
irian thoii;chtfnl, iiiflancholy, and raving, for divers 
days, who forthwitli grew wonderfully easy, lightsome, 
and cheerful, upon a®di&charge of the peccant humour 
, in exceeding punilont lAetro. Nor can Il^uetftion 
but abundance of untimely tkJ'-ths are oc^pasioned^for 
want of this laudablc^ent of unruly passions : yea, 
pcrTilnps, in poor^retenes (which is very lamentable) 
for mere waijt or pen, ink, and paper! From hence 
it follows that^a suppression of the very worst poetry 
is of dangerous ronsequence to the state. We find 
by experience that the same humours which vent 
themselves in summer in ballads and sonnets arc 
cotidensed by the winter’s cold into pamphlets and 
speeches for and against the ministry': nay, I know 
not but many times a piece of poeti-y may he the 
* most innocent composition of a mitiilter himself. 

It is therefore manilV>st that mediocrity ought to 
be allowed, yea indulged, to the goo<^ subjects of 
England. Nor can 1 conceive hoAv the worliF has 
swallowed the contrary as a ma\iiift»upon the single 
authority of Horace.* Why should the golden mean 
add quiiiiessenre of all virtues be deemed so offen- 
sive ill this aril or coolness or medioccity bfe so ami- 
able a quality in a man, and so detestable in a poetl 

However, fsr bo it from me to conljiarc these writ- 
ers with those great spirits who are horn with a vi~ 
mcite de pvsanteur, or (as*an English aupior calls it) 
an “ nhicrity of sinking /’•* and wr'ioi by strength of 
nature alr.ie can orccl. All I mean is, to evince the 
uecessity of rules to tk'‘8c lesser geniuses, as well as 
the usefulness of then} toJ.he greater. 

* ^ CHAPTER IV. 

THAT TIIERK IS AN AUT OF THE UATilOS, OU PROFUND. 

We oorno now to ])rcJve that there is an nit of sink- 
ing ill poetry. Is there not aii architecture of vaults 
and cellars, as well ns of lofty domes and pyramids 1 
Is there not as iniicli skill :hid labour in making 
ditches as in raising mounts Y Is there pot an art 
of diving as well as of H^ingl and ^rtill any sober 
practitioner afHrrii that a diving-engine is not of 
singular use in making liiiu long-wiiuled, assisting 
bis descent, and furnishing him with more ingenious 
pieans of keeping under wafer 1 

If wc search the authors of antiquity we shall find 
as few to have been distinguished in the true profund 
nK ill the true sublime. And the Aery same thing (as 
itnppi’ars from lionginus) haiUhecsi imagined of that, 
ns now of this, namely, that it Avns entirely the gift 
of uat lire. 1 grant tlTat to excel in the \pithos a genius 
is requisite ; y et the rules of art must be pllowed so 
far ‘useful as to add Aveight, or, ns 1 may 8kY,^haiig 
on lead, to (tlfilUatc and enforce our descent, to guide 
us to the most advautagSous declivities, and Imbitnato 
ou; iiiftvjpnation to a depth of thinking. Many thcije 
are t la^t can fall, but feAV can arriA'c at the felicity of 
falling" gi.icefully ; yiueli more for a man Avho is 
nnion^ the loAvcst of the creation, at the very bottom 
of the atmosphere, to de(.ceiul beneath hinis^f, in not 
so easy a tusk, unli^s calls ib art to his assistance. 
It isAvith the bathos asAvith snmll beer, which is in- 
deed Aapld and insip^ illeft atiafge and let abroad; 
but being our rules conbn'bd and Avell stopped, no- 
thi’ug groAvs so fkithy, pert, and boiineing. 

The sublime of nature is th^^sky, the sun, mpoijf 

‘ ; MwruKTlt)»w 

Non ilii. non h«>initM|fi, .S:**, |V«*k. 

'• Spikon by of hiiUM*lf in Shnksnciin’s Merry 

WiAvsior WiiuUw.'’ * 

*Thi.><»m«Miuiii}u»rtfi>o«led»hthe " Dutu-iod.”— riRWAVn^ir. 


staip, &C|^ ]'he proAind of nature is gold, pearls, 
precious atones, and the treasures of the deep, which 
are inest^rmablo as unknoAvn. Bu^.all that lies be- 
tween these, as corn, flowers, f^ts, animals, and 
things for the mere use of laan, ^are*oP mean price, 
and so common as not to be greatly esteemed by tho 
curious ; it being certain that anything of which we 
know the true use cannotebe ip valuable: Avhieh af- 
fords a solution why Qirnmon sense hath either been 
totally despised or held in small repute by tho greatest 
modbrn critics and aulborsf * 


V. 

r 

OP THE TRUK GENIUS FOR THE PROFUND, AND RY 
WIIAT IT 19 CONSTltUTBD.- 

And I Avill venturl'to lay it down as the first maxim 
and corner-st£ne of this our art, that Avhoever AAoiild 
excel Alieroin must studiously avoid, detest, and Uim 
his head from all the ideas; Avays, and avoi kings of 
that pestilent foe to wit, and destroyer of fine figures, 
which is known hy the name of cohinion sPMse. His 
business must be to contract the true gout de travera; 
and to acquire a most happy, uncommon, unaccount- 
able way of thinking. * 

lie is to consider himself as a grotesque painter, 
wnuse works would be spoiled by an imitation of 
nature or uniformity of design. He is to mingle bits 
of the most various or discordant kinds, landscape, 
history, portraits, animals, and coni^ct them Avith a 
great deal of flourishing, “by head or tail, as it shall 
please bis imagination, and contribute lt> bis priii- 
cijial end, which is to glare by strong opposi^Jions of 
colours, and surprise by a contrariety of images. 

Serpentes avibiis geminontur, tigribus agifi. — lion. 

Ijis design ouirnt to be like a labyrinth, out of 
Avhich nobody caixgct clear but himself. Aiulgiiiice 
the gri’nt art of poetiy is to mix truth Avith fiction, 
in order to joia* the credible nAvitli the surprising, our 
authi/. shall produce tho credible by painting nature 
in her loAvest simplicity, and tliu surprising by con- 
trailicting common opinion. In the very same man- 
ner be Avill ^alfcct the marvellous; ^le Avill druAv 
Atjhilles Avith the patience of Job ; a ymico talking 
flike a jack-pudding; a maid of honour selling bar- 
gains; a footman speaking like a pjiilosopher ; and 
a fine gentleman like a scholar. Whoever is con- 
versant in modern plajs may make a most noble 
collection of this kind, and ut the same time form a 
complete body of nioderii ethics and morality. 

Nothing seenied more plain to our great authors 
than that the Avorld hath long been weary of natural 
thingsi Hoav much the contrary are formed to please 
is CA ident froth the universal applause daily given to 
the admirable entertaimnAits of harlequins and nui- 
gicinils on our stage. When an audience bcihold a 
coavh turned info a wheclbarroAv, a,.* J^ijarer into an 
old Avomau, or a man’s head where his heels should 
be, how Hre they struck Avith transport and delight! 
Avhich can only be imputed to this cause, that each 
object is changed into that which hath been suggested 
to them by their own loAy ideas before. 

He oi^lit therefore to render himself master of 
this happy and anti-natura^way of thinking to such 
a degree as to be able, on the appearance of any ob- 
j;cct, to furiKsh his imagination with ideas inflnitely 
beloAv it. And liis eyes should be like unto tho 
wr<Stog end of a perspective glass, by which all the 
objects Nf nature are lessened. 

For example ; when a true genius looks upon the 
sky, he immediately catches the idea of a piece of 
blue' lutestring, w a cliild’s mantle ^ 
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•on the art-of sinking in foetry. 


The »kie9, 'whose spreading Tohimea scam* Ikvcsroom.* 
^in thin, end wove in neturu'a lluciii loom, 

The ncw-liorn in their soO Inp emhraced,^ 

Aud all around tl!mr starry nieutle ituit.* 

If he looks^ipon a tenApest he shall have an image 
of a tumbled bed, and describe a succeeding calm iu 
this manner : — • 

The occMj^oy’d to tie tliAempest 

New l:iy8*ltia waves, nnd smooths his tuffleil lx*d> 

The triumphs aud acclagaation of the angels at, the 
creation ot the niniverse present to his iinuginatiou 
“the rejoicings bu the lord-mayor's day;” and he 
beholds fhd^e glorious bidngs celebrating their Cre- 
ator by huzzaing, makinfr illuini^alions, and fling- 
ing squibs, crackers, and say- rockets ; — 

(ilorioua illumiimflonH, madti on hi};h 
H> all tlio stars and |dan«>U of the 
In jyst do(;reu!t. and s)titiin){ onlt'r innced, 
Spi*(;tatorscli.irni’d, aud thu Idosl diM‘llin||k 
_ Ti iroiighall the euliL'litCD'd .lir swift tin* woiki flew*^. 
which with ri'poateu slig^iita ^lad ehoriibs throw ; 

ComotH asoondod with Ihoir .iwoopiii^ Ir.iin, 

Then loll ill starry bhowors and f*litUTiii^ rniri ; 

III air toil thousiiuL motoom hln^in;: hnui;. 

Which liom th' utornal battluuiouts wore dung." 

If a man who is violently fond of wit will sacrifice 
to that passion^his friend or his (iotl, woifld it not 
be a shame if he who is sinit Avith the love of the 
bathos should not sacrifice to it all other transitory^ 
regards! You shall hear u zealous protestant deacon 
invoke a saint, and modestly beseech her to do mure 
for us than Providence : — 

liOok down, blest 8.amt, witli pitv tlion look down. 

Shed on Ihis land th\ kiiuler iniluoui'e. 

And atiide us throuKli Ihe inUU of i’roMdciU'O, 

In wnich w'c straj ^ 

• w 

Neither will he, if a goodly simile come in his 
'waj, scruple to affirm himself :ii^ eje-uitness of 
things never yet beheld by man, w never m cat- 
istcTicc;aas tiius:— - • 

Tims hfiM; I seen in Aiaby the bfest 
A pheenia iDuvh'd upon her IuiiuthI nest.* ^ 

But to convince you tlint nothing is so great which 
a raarvpllous genius prompted by iltis laudable zedl 
is not able to lessin^ hear how the most subliino of 
ail beings is represented in the fulliAiiig Images: — 

First he is a Painti:h. * 

Sometimos tlio T#iril of unturo in the air 
.Spreads forth In', clouds, hi^ i>abli> caiiMiss. when; 

His pencil, dipp'd in heaveiil) colour bright, 
i'aiiits his fair T.iitiliuw , \;lfnriii\|ig to the sight t 

Now he fi^a Chemist. 

Tir Almighty Cliornist does his work pressure, 

I’oiirH down liis waters on thu thirsty pliiin. 

Digests his lightning, and di|lilb his raiii.s 

Now he is a Wresti.eh, • 

Me in his griping arms th’ Eternal took, 

Aud with such mighty force my Imly shook, 

'Fliat thc'sf.t. r^<^Rsp my raem'bvrs horuly bruiMil, o 
Broke all my bows, and all my sinews luosed> 

Now a Recruiting Officer. • 

For clouds the sunbeams levy ficsh supplies. 

And raise recruits df Tupours which aru«, 

Drawn from tlic seas, to muster ia tlio skies.* 

Now a peaceable (Suahastf^, \ 

In leagues of peace the acifhboiirs did agree. 

And to maintain them Ood w||i guarantee.^ 


• Prince Arthur, pp. 41, 42. *» P. fi, « P. 50. 

N.B. In order to do justice to these great poets, onr cibitioiA 
are taken ftom the best, the. last, and most correct editi«ns of 
their works. That which we use of “ Pnnee Arthur” is in duo- 
decimo, ITU, the fourth edition, revised.— Puer. 

■* Ambrose Philips on the death of queen Mary.— Warbort. 

” Anon. ' Dlackmore, opt edit. du%rl. 1716, ri. ITS. 

K Blaeklioro, ps. civ. p. 263. ^ P. 75. * 170. 
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Then he is an Attoitnev. 

Job, aa»a vil6 olTeuder, Oodlndite*^ • 

And terrible iiecrei>e against mu wAtes. 
liml will not be my ailvocato. 

Mj cause to niaiiagu or debate.* ^ 

|n the following lyics lg!*is a Goloii^ter. 
Who the rich nietnl lieiits, nud then with can' 
Unfohis l^he golden Icavos to gild the iiclds of air.*> 

Then a P'ui ittR. 

Th’ eahaliug nvks, that 8i*cri^ rise, 

Borne on reljoiiiuliug suiibeamb through (!•) skie'v. 
Are ihickeij'd, wruiight, and w'hilen'd, tft they grow 
he.iM'uly tleire.* e * « 

A Mkkcku, or Packer. 

DiiUt thou one end of air’s wide ciirttin hold, 

/.ml help the bah-s of wther to iiiifuhl ; 

S.iy, which cenileAU pile wa< by thy liiuid unroUM ?** 

A Bl'TLblt. 

He ineasiires all the ilrops w 1th wondrous skill, 

M Inch the black clouds lus floating bullies lilt.* 

• And a Baker. 

(tod in the wiltienc'ss his tabic spicail. 

Aud in his tii,y)R\ciis luked their bread.' 


CIIAFTlill VI. 

OF THE HEVEUAR KINDF' OF OKNlUi^KS IN THE IMIO- 

FUN1>, AND THE MARKS AND CHARACTERS OF EACH. 

m m 

I DoirnT not but the reader, b^' this cloud of exam 
begins to be convince^ of tlte truth of our as- 
sertion that tlje bathos is an art, and that the genius 
of no mortal wlrati^cr, following the merc^lcHs of 
nature and unassisted with un h^iitual, nay, labo- 
rious pecuUurity of thinking, could arrive at images 
so wonderfully low and unaircoflntal^e. The great 
author, from whosi* tr(>asiiry wcha^u drawn all thegq 
instances (the fat lie r of the bathos, and indeed tl^ 
Homer of it), lni.s, like that immortal Greek, edn- 
liiied his labours to the greater poetry, and thereliy 
left room for others to acquire a due share of praise 
iu inferior kinds. Many painters who would never 
hit a nose or an eye have with felicity copied a small- 
pox, or been admirable lit a toad or a red-herrring ; 
and seldom •are we witliout geniuses for still-life, 
which they can ^ork up and slillen with incredible 
accuracy. 

^ A universal genius rises not in age ; but when he 
rises, armies rise in him! b‘' pours forth five or nix 
epic poi'ins with greater facility than five or six 
pages f;an be producoil by an elaborate and servile 
copier after nature or the ancients. It is affirmed 
by Quintilian^ that the same genius which made 
Germaniens so great* a f^enerai would, with equal 
application, have made him an exc^leut heroic poet. 
In lijio manner# reasoping from the affinity there 
appears ^betM^'Cii arts and sricriceH, I doubt not biU 
an active catcher of butterflies, a*careful and iliicifiu 
pattern-drawer, an iniliistrious»collent8r o# shells, a 
labdrious and tuneful bagpiper, or a diligent })rc|(ler 
of tome rabbits, might severally excel in tfictt re-* 
spretive part.s of the bathos. ^ 

1 shall range these confined and less copi^s^ge- 
niuRCS under«i>roper classes, ani^ (the better to give 
their plctires to the rcjid(;r) ^nder the names of 
animals of some sort or other ; wheueby he will 

■ Blarkmore, p. 61. ^ * !*• IJ?- ** F**!- P- * 1M31. 

It is remarkaiilc that Swift lustily uotimemU Uli^'kmore in 
more than nnc place; from whom Dr Johnsoa vtran^ely aa- 
*itertii that Pope niiglil have learnt the art of riAiumiiig In 
excBDplifled in Die ” Poc*m on Crentinii.” but Amhnise l^ilipa 
relatfil tflat lllarkmore, .i« bs proc^Nled in hi« poi'ni, coiumri- 
nicated it from time to time to a cliiti of w'iU. liH aMHX-iatc», and 
that every man routributisl a» h^could, either improvement or 
cfwrect'on : ao that there are jierhajiH nowhere iu the brAk thirty 
lines to|$et1ier that now stand as they were uii,,Mually written. 
— Da. WasTox. • 

' Blackriiore, ** Song of Moses." p. 2 Im. 
s In a flue passage of Die tenth book. 
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enabloJ at the first of such as shall daily come 
forth to it now to what itmd to refer,* aiui^with what 
authors to frnnjiai^ them,® 

1. 'I’he Fishes ; these arc writers who now 

and then rise uporntln^ir fins and fly out of the pro- 
fund ; buf their wings ere sron dry, and Jheyjdrop 
down to the bottom. G. H., A. H.,** C. G.® 

The Swallows are afithors that Sre eternally 
Nlta«iming and flultcf'iig up ami down, but ail their 
agility is empKiyed to euLch flies, L. T.,^ W. P,, 
I/onl ll.« * ^ 

fl. The Ostriches are such whose hcaTincss rarely 
])prmill!' them to raise tlieniseives from the ground ; 
their wings are of no use to lilt them up, and their 
motion is between flying and walking; hut then they 
run very fast. J). l‘\ Ij. ViJ Uic hon. li. H.s 

4. The Parrots are they that ropc'at amither’s 
words in such a hoarse odd voice, as rnulu^s them 
seem their own. W. Ji., W. S., C. C.,** the reverend 
1). 1). 

5. The Didappers are aiitlioi-s that keep ^tliem- 
8L‘lvcs long out of sight under w^ter, and come up 
now and then where you least expected them. L. 
W.,‘ G. 1). *• esq., the lion, sir W. Y. 

0. The Porpoises are unwieldy and big ; they put 
all their iiiiinijers into a great turmoil and tempest, 
hut whenevei: tiiey appear in plaiq light (which is 
seldom) they aic only^bliapeless and ugly monsters. 
I. D.,' t;. (i.,™ I. ().“ * 

7. 'I’iie Frogs are such as can neithei walk nor fly, 
hut eai^,h‘^P ^nd bound to adfhiratioii ; they live 
generally in the bottojn of a ditch, and make a great 
noise whenever they thrust their heads above water. 
E. M.**i 'sq.,‘T. O.fl gent. 

. H. The Eels arq obscure authors that wrap fhem- 
Hglves up in their o^mi mud, hut are mighty nimble 
and pprt. L. W.,' L. T.,* P. M.,‘ general C. 

9. The Tortoises are slow and chill, and, like pas- 
toral writers, delight much in gardens: tliey ha^e 
for the most ])urt a fine embroidered shell, and un- 
derneath it a heavy lump. x\. P.,“ W. B.,?' L. E., 
the right hon. K. of S. ^ 

These are the ehic i characteristics the bathos, 
and ill each of these kinds we hav^ the comfort to 
be blessed with svndiy and manifold choice spirits in 
this our island. 


CHAPTER VTT. 

OK THE fKOKlJNll, VVMIEN IT CONSISTS IN TUB THOUOKT. 

'^Vp. have already laid down the principles upon 
which our author is to proceed, and the manner of 
forming his thougjjt by fainiliuriziiig his mind to the 
lowest objects ; to which it ipay be Ridded, that vul- 
gar convcrsutioii will greatly contribute^ There is no 

® Thi^ >Kasi the chapter which nave so much oflTL^kco, and ex- 
i\tod sui'h bud Vl.iiniiiirs Against our author h> Itis lutrotluction 
ot Ihesi* iiiilinl lelU>rs. waiieh ho iii Miiii lisseitt'd went pUced 
nt laa^jpni, luid mf.uit no pnrtieiilnr writers, wliicli was not Iw- 
hovtd. 'U'loflo iuitiul letters cnimot uow bo autliuulieally (Ulod 

up.jaDa. W \KioN. 

llili t)iougl\t thiit he wasdesiguated imder the loiters 
A., n't " nlthotu;li," (m>s Pope, in reply, *' letter in the 
alphiUud was put in Ihopigio manner, aiid in truth (txrept Mme 
frtv) those letters Mer»* at randoiii to <icc.'isi4ift wlait they 
did <.)QcahLou— the aiifpic ion of badSind jeuluiis writers, of w Inch 
nCXniH'r I could ne\er rorkoit Mr. Hill, and most of whose 
names I did not kuow’ ” - '■a, 

* ChiiTiea UiUlon — ^ owlks. ^ * Tibbald.— B owles. 

* I>ord Hartey.— 1 V>wi.ks. f (.anrence Eusdon,— B owtlks. 

r R Hon. Eilw. Rbwurd, called in the Uuuciad ** High-bum i 
llnwaril." — Uow'ias. <» | 

^ Colley Cihlvr.— Bowlrc. t-* ti^coiiard Welsteik— BowT***. 

^ (aiHWiie Duekel. -Itewi.ks. i John Dennis.— B owles 
« Clnyyle.tMldon.— Iktwi.Ese ■ John Oldmison.— B owles. 

^ Kdwiird W'lt^j^ B owles. p James Moore.— 11 uwi.es. 
s ThouiasDiickok.— HoWT.fcs. ' Leonanl Welstwl.— B owles. 

• Tilthold.— Bowi.ES. I IMer Motteiix.— Ikiwi.rs. 

• .\iabnntc Vli'lips.— Bowler. « William Htoome.— U owi.es. 


question# but the garret or the printer’s boy may 
oilen be. discerned in the compositions made in such 
scenes af.d coitipany ; and much ofi^Ir. Curll himself 
has been insensibly infused intpt^p jworks of his 
learned writers. * 

The physician, by the study and inspection of 
urine and ordure, approves himsolf in the science ; 
and in like sort should o«r author acc^tom and ex- 
ercise his imagination upon the dregs of nature. 

^^i^iis will render his thoughts truly and funda- 
mentally low, and carry nim many fathuAis beyond 
mediocrity. For, certain it is (khough some luke- 
warm heads imagine they^ may be safe •by tempo- 
rizing between the^xtr^mes) that where there is not 
a triticalness or mediocrity in the thought, it can 
never be sunk into the genuizjc and perfect bathos 
by the most elaborate low expression : it can at 
most be only carefully obscured or metaphorically 
debased. Htit it is the thought alone that strikes, 
and gives the whole that spirit which we admixdi^d 
stare at, For instance, in that ingenious fiiece on a 
lady’s drinking the Bath waters : — 

She drinks ! she drinks I behold the matchless dame 
To her ’tn water, but to us 'lis Ikinie I 
Thus Are is water, water lire by turns. 

And thf’ same stream at once both cools u id burns. ■ 

AVhat can be more eUsyVnd unaflected than the die- 
hoii of these vcfrses 1 It is the turn of (bought alone, 
and the variety of imagination, that charm ami sur- 
prise us. And when the samii lady goes into tlie 
bath, the thought (as in justice it ought) goes still 
deeper : — * * 

Venus ladield her, 'midst her crowd of slftvcs, 

And heisclf just risou from the wave|[.*> 

How much out of the way of common sense is this 
reflection of Venus not knowing herself from the 
laily. ;• 

Of the same pature is that noble iqistakc of a 
frighted stag in a fuy chase, who, saitli the poet-— 

Hears his own feet, and IbipkH they soiii\d like more ; 

Ijiid fears the hind feet will o'ertake the fure.« 

,So astonishing as these arc, they jicld to the fol- 
lowing, which is profundity itself; — '■ 

Ncoc bii himself can be hhi parallel.** 

* Unless it may seem borrowed from^he thought of 
that master of a show in Sinithfield who writ in 
large letters of the picture of his'&lephunt — 

Tills U the {greatest cleph.nit in the world, except himself, 
bowever, our next' insftaice is certainly an ori- 
ginal. Speaking of a beautiful infant : — 

So faii*thou art, that if great Cupid be 
A child, as poets sav, sure thou art he I 
Fair Venus would mistake thee for her own. 

Did 1 >t thy eyes proclaim thee not her son. 

There ull the li{;hti^|ngs of thy mother’s shine, 

, And with a fatal brightness kill in thine. 

rFirst he is Cupid, then he is th'J* Cupid; first 
Venus would mistake him, thcn'alic would not mis- 
take hir,a ; next his eyes are his mother’s ; and lastly, 
they are not his mother’s, but his own. 

Another author, describing ,a poet that shines 
forth amid a circle of critics : — 

T}uis l*hcBbus through the zodiac takes his way. 

And amid* monsters rises into day. 

Anonymous. • Idem. 

• Dr Hidley is said to have told Mr. Stoevens, Mr. Spence 
informed him that these lines originally stood in Poi>e'a 

Windsor Forest." Mr. Spence, on the other hand, affirmed 
to Dt»WaTt*jn, that they wcfre quoted from his unpublished 
juvenile epic, culled “ AlcaadeT.” Amid this contradictory 
evidence, we may be excused believing that Pope h.id written 
them " for the nonce." to fill the place which uey occupy in 
this very treatiscc 

* Theobald, Double Falsehood." l 
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'What a peculiarity is here of iuYentSkni The»au- ‘ 
thor’s pencil, like the wand of Circe, turns all into 
monsters at a st^e. A great geiiii.s talA‘s things 
in the lump,»\vith^it stepping at minute considera- 
tions : in rain might the ram, the bull, the goat, the 
lion, the crab, the scorpion, the fishes, all stand in 
its way, as mj^re natural knimals : much more might 
it be pleaded that a ^lair %f scales, an old ma»i, and 
two innoceuf children were nnfmonsters : there were 
only the \;cTitnur and the^naid that could be esteem- 
ed out of nature. But what of thait with a boldness 
peculiar to thes^ faring geniuses, what he found not 
monsteA Re mode so. • . 

CHAPTtitt VIII. 

OF THE I'ROKL'ND, Cajrsi.STlN» OK THE CIKCJ^MPT t VCKS ; 
AND OF AMPLIFICATION AND iKKIFilUASE IN 
• OKNKRVL. ^ 

in a great measure distinguishes other 
writers fsom ours is th<?Lr choosing iuid separating 
such circumsianeos in a description as oniLoble or 
eleyatc the subject. 

The eirc\iiuHtances w’hich are most naturnl are ob- 
vious, therefore not astoiushiiig or peculiar: hut those 
tliat are far-Cftched or unexpected, or hardly c.-nipa- | 
tible, will surprise prodigioustj*. These therefoie 
we must principally hunt out ; but, iibov«‘ all, prt%- 
serve a laudable prolixity ; jiroseuting the whole and 
every side at once of the image to >iew. I’«ir choice 
ami distinction are not only a curb to the spuit, ami 
limit the deaeripHve faculty, but also lessen the book : 
which "is frequently the worst coiisoquouoc of all to 
our author. 

Job sfys, in short, he wusheil his feet in butter; a 
circumstance some poets would have softened or 
jiassed over : now hear how this hotter is spread out 
by the great genius : — • • 

NVilh teats (liKt€>nd(sl with tiu'ir rnill^y store, 

Such lilt melons lowul^ hiTila tifore in> ibior, 

'I heir pamtul burden t<«uii1o.'ul dul niUiA. 

Tli.it Me Hith tmttei miylit have w.i'ili’il oiu 

How cautious and particular! “ 11c had,” says^qtir 
author, “so many herds, which licrds thrived so well, 
anil tliiiving so well gave, so mu^ mUk, and that 
milk producJtl so much butter, that, if he ilid ngt, 
he rriieh have washed his feet in it.* 

Tile ensuing diwcriptioii of hell is no less remark- 
able in the circumstuiiccs : — • 

In flaming heapB th^4rii{*iq|; ocean rolls. 

Whose liiul w.i\ej| iinohe di'Miiairiuu skiuIb; 

The licuiiil linrniiigi^ dreadful colours show. 

Some uecply led, and others faintly blue.*’ 

Could the most minute Dutch painter have been 
tnore exacts How inimitably circumstantial it this 
also of a war-horse! — • 

Bis eyeballs Imm, he wounds the smoking plain. 

And kpqts of scarlet ribljoii decii his niuiic.* * 

Of certain cutf^l-players : — '' 

They brandish high in air tlndr thrrat'ning stfros, 

'I'heir hands a wovra guard of oxh'r Haves, 

In which they flx their hazel weapun's end.** 

TVho would not think the poet had passed his ! 
le life at wakes in such l^dablo diversiJhst since | 
he teaches us how to hold, nay h(fw to fnake, a 
cudgel ! • 

Periphrase is another grefit aid to prol^ity, being 
a diffused eircumloeutory mannnet of expressing a* 
known idea, which should be so mysteriously couched 
as to give the reader the pleasure of gucssinig what 
it is that the author can possibly mean, and a strange 
surprise when he 'finds it. 

• Rlagkmorv, Job, p. 183. •* Prince Arthur, p. SS. 

• Anonymous. ]*rinre Aithiir, p. 197. 


The poet 1 last mentioned is inconi parable in this 
figure:—, . . . 

A wav iiig sea of heads was Toarenne spread, 

And still lre»li streams tlio gasing delu|^ fed.'' 

Here is a waving sea of ^ea43» which, by a fresh 
stream of heads, grow»to bcaa gazing deluge o( heads. 
You come at last to find It means a great crowd. * 
How prrtty and how j^enteel is the following I— 
Niitiire'i* coiifertiouer.^— » 

WhoM' sucketi are iiudvt nlchuSiiy : 

Tile Htlll of hiH n-liiiiiig mould ^ 

Minting tlie garden into gold.** * 

TVhat is this hut a hoc gathering ieoncy 
l.ittlusjren of the stage, 

Kmpty warbler, broulliing lyre. 

Wanton gale of fond dtsire, 

Tuneful minrhicf, mwuI spell.*—— 

Whii k'ould think this wms only a poor gentlowoinaii 
tliat suMg finely 1 • 

We limy detinc amplification to be making the 
most of a thought: it is the spinning-wheel of the 
bathi)^, whicR draus out and spreads it into the finest 
thread. There an.plilierH who can extend hulf-a- 
dozi'ii thin thouglita over a whole folio; hut forvvhicli 
the talc of many a vn^t romance, and the siilHtunsc 
I “ many a f.ii^ volume, might be reduced to the 
size of a primer. • 

In the hook oi Job are these words* “ Ha»4t fliou 
eoininaiideil the morning, an;^ caused the tla\-s])iiiig 
to know his pluei’?” Ho^ is this extendeil by the 
"lost oelehrah'd^amplitier of our aget — 

(*niist tlnui set iorlli the ethereal mines on 
Whirh llie rrlnl^ent ore of light HUpply t 
Is the celemittl funniee to thi*t*knowti, 

In vvhieh I inell the goldeu nn^d down ? 

Trr.isuivs, troiii vv lienee I ueiirmit lHht IIS filtt 
Ah hH niy btiirs and lavudi suiib egn wiute '* , 

The same author lias amplified a passage in ^ho , 
civth l*salm : He looks on the earth and it^tf^’m- 
blcs. He touches the hills, and they smoke — 

I'he lulls forget they're llx'd, and in their flight 
i’ast olT their weight, .iiul ease them.solves for flight : 

'I'lie wiiods, with U^rror wing'd, oullly the wind. 

And Icive the heavy /i|NLniing hills iKdiuid.* 

You here see tiie hills not treinhling, but sliaking 
off wtiotls frorj# tiieir backs to run tlic faster ; after 
this you are presented with a foot-mce of mountains 
and woods, where the woods distance the mouiitainN, 
that, like eorpiileiit pursy fellows, come pulling and 
panting a vast way behum them. ^ 

CHAPTER TX. 

OF IMITATION, AND TIIK M.^NNER OP IMITATING.* 
That the true authors "of tlie profiind are to «ni- 
late diligently the examples in their own way is not 
to lie questioiuM, and«tli.at divers have by this means 
attained to* a depth whercunto their own weight 
could ne^er have carried Ihenris evident bf auiidry 
instances. Who sees not thaUDc Foe wfti the poet- 
ical son of Withers, Tate of Ogilvy, E. Want o(Johii 
Tkjlor, and Eusilen of Blackmore ! Therefor#, ^hin 
we sit down to write, f let us bring some ^thor 
to our mind, and ask ourselves tttis question : *^Hovv 
would sir *Hieharil have s^ii^ thist do 1 express 
myseff at simply as zt^brosil Philips* flow 
with th<* ♦hfiiiofctl(.gan 08 B of 

ITelstedt " * • 

But it may seem som#what sAange to ^nssert that 
our proficient should also read the works of those 
fbmous poets who have excelled in the sublime : 

S p. 7S. ^ ClovelaliV t Ambrosti PhilljMito Cuxxona. 

« Job, p. 108. • Job, p. 267. 

f An admirable parody oDallie foiirti>entli werlion of I,ori- 
ginits, when he adviaea the writer to ask himself, Whilst ho is 
compoiiing any work, *' H-iw woii’d Homer, ITato, or l)e- 
mosthonos have expressed themsilves on tlila subject ?**— Ur. 
Warton. 
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iH not this a paradox. As Virgil is said to have read 
Kiiiiius, dut of hir dun|rhill lo draw goW, so may 
our author read Shakspeare, Milton, and Drydeii 
for the contrary end, to bury their gold in his own 
dunghill. A true 'fcen^us, when he finds anything 
lofty or sliming in thein,^*will ‘Slave the skil^ to bring 
it down, take off the gloss, or quite discharge the 
colour, by some ingenious circumstance dr periphrase, 
soiSe adilition or dliftiimtion, or by soinc of those 
figuies, tlic use' of which we shall show in our next 
chapter. * 

'J’he^ook off J«>b is acknowledged to be infinitely 
Bublirnc, and yet has not the father of the bathos re- 
duced it in every page 1 Is lliere a passage in all 
Virgil more painted up and laboured than the de- 
scription of -/Etna in the third -/Encid 1 — ■ 

-Ilorritkis Juxta tonat dStna ruiiiis. 

Intcrdumqiie iitram proriiuipit ud irtlivni nulicRi. 
Tarhinc fuiiiantuni piceo, et candentu favilla, 

AttoUiU^uv glolKM nainmurutit, et sulera luinbit 
Interduiii scopuloa avulKuqiiu vieicorH iiiPiiti!! 

Kri|pt HructuiiH. lii|uetfu*tiuMiL- saxa sub auras ' 

Cum gomitu glumerat, fiiiiditquc cruPbtiiiit irao. 

(I beg pardon of the gentle English reader, and 
Vuch of our writers as understand not Latin.) Lo ! 
how this is taken down by our British poet, by the 
single happy thought of throwing the mountain into 
a fit of the ccTilic : — 

A'tna, and nil tho burning mountains, find 
Tliuir kindled stores wi.h inbred Nturiiis of wind 
lUowu up to rage ; and roarinu out complain, 

As mm with inward griiH^s and tftU’ring pain ; 

Lsnrriiig. the^.!aHt thuir dreadfiil vomit ninud. 

And with their iuh’.UmI bow'els spread the ground.** 
Horape, in search,of(he sublime, struck his head 
against tlic stafs f but Empedocles, to fathom the 
^rofund, threw hiusclf into A£tnu. And who but 
iVouid imagine our excellent modern had also been 
Uitie'from this description 1 

Imitation is of two sorts ; the first is when wc 
force to our own purjioses the thoughts of others ; 
the second consists in copying the ini perfections or 
blemishes of celebrated autlurs. 1 have seen a play 
professedly writ in the stylo of Shakspeaie, wherein 
the resemblance lay in one single Ug'3 

And so good murrow good master liouU>naiit.** 

And sundry poeiiis in imitation of Milton, where^ 
with the utmost oxaetnesS) and not so much as one 
* exception, neri'rfhrless was constantly nat/tlcss, cm- 
broidcred was broideretlt hermits were vn^mites, dis~ 
^daitied 'sdciffiicd, sfmiy umbrageous, €nterj)rize cm^ 
prize, pagan pagnim, pmio?i8 pennons, siceet dulcet, 
ont /uirds orchats, bridge-vc&rk 'pontifical ; nay, her 
was hir, and tludr was ihir, through the whole 
poems. And in very deed /here b no other, way 
bv which the true modem poet could <rcad, to any 
purpo4o the worktf of such men as Milton and 
Bhakspetft-e. '' r 

may be expected that, like other criticb, 1 
bhopM next speak of the passions ; but a.s the main 
ein yind principal effect of the bathos is lo produce 
traivqinllity of iniial (and sure it is a better design to 
proppotu sleep than jfuad ness), wc havoSittle to say 
on this subject. Nop^willt^c short bomidi^of this 
c^scoiirse allow to treat at large of the emollients 
add opiates of poesy ; of the coql, and the manner of 
producing it ; or os tlfo iiif thods used by our authors 
in managing the passions. I shall but transiently ^ 
‘remark that nothing contributes so much to the 
cool as the use of wit iq expressing paEsion ; tiie irue 

‘ Thens two words, after he had said '* Attollitiiuo glolms 
nammaiifim," arc pet1u)W theconly two in Virgil that may be 
C’llleil Itomlia^t 4Gl supertragutal, auys Longinus, 

but « 

I P- ■ “ Siihlimi feriam sidera vertice.” 

riom Kow-u s tragedy of Lady Jane Iftay.*’ 


gcitius rhre(y fails of points, conceits, and proper 
similes, on such occasions : this we may term the 
pathetic*'cpigrammatical, in whi^ even puns are 
made use of with good success/' Hereby our best 
authors have avoided throwing themselves or their 
readers into any indecent ti-ansports. 

But as it is sometimes needful to e^ite the pas- 
sions of our antagonist in^he polemic way, the true 
students in the law Have constantly taken their me- 
thor^.s from low life, wheye they observed that to 
move anger, use is made of scolding and railing ; to 
move love, of bawdry ; to beget fllVour and friend- 
ship, of gross flattery ; qnd to produce fear; ofcalum- 
mating an adversa^ with^ crimes obnoxious to the 
state. As fur shame it is a silly passiou, of which, 
as our authors are incapable themselves, so they 
would not produiy^ it in others. 


CHAPTER X. .5 

OF TROPES AND FIGURES : AND FIRST OF THE VA- 
RIEGATINU, CONFOUNDING, AND RLVERSING FIGURES. 

But we proceed to the figures. We cannot too 
earnestly recommend to our authors the study of the 
abuse of speech. They ought to lay dft'wn as a prin- 
ciple to say nothing m the usual way, but (if ])ossi- 
l)le) in the direct contrary. Therefore the figures 
must be so turned as to manifest tliat intricate and 
wonderful cast of head which distinguishes all writ- 
ers of this kind : or (as I may say) to refer exactly 
-the mould in Avhich they were formed, in all its in- 
equalities, cavities, obliquities, odd ciuniiies, and 
distortions. 

It would be endless, nay impossible, to enumerate 
all such figures, but wc shall content ourselves to 
range the. princii al, which most powerfully contri- 
bute to the bathps, under three classos.-T- 

I. The variegating, confounding, or reversing 
tropes and figures ; * 

Hr The magnifying; and 

III. The diminishing. 

cannot avoid giving to these the Grpek or 
Roman names : but in tenderness to our coiintry- 
meii and ftHlow* Writers, many* of whom, however 
/Aqiiisite, are wlioily ignorant of th^Vai languages, 
we have also explained them in our mother-tongue. 

Of the first sort nothing so mdlli conduces to the 
bathos as the 

'' C.vrAcfiCESis. 

A master of this wdll aay^ ^ 

“ AJow the beard, 

Shave the grass, 

* Pin the plank^ 

Mlil my sleeve.** 

Frpra whence results t\ic same kind of pleasure to 
tjje mind as to the eye, when we liq uid harlequin 
trimming himself with a hatch<Ciiewing down a 
tree wjj[h a razor, making his tea in a cauldron, and 
brewing his ale in a teapot, to the incredible satis- 
faclioii of the British spectator. Another source of 
the batlios is. 

The ‘Metonymy, 

the inversion of causes for effects, of inventors for 
inventions, &c. : — 

I.acM in hv cosins* new appear'd the hride, i 

A l>ttbble.!>oy'* and tomnlon* at her side. > 

« And with an air divine her colmai^ plied : 3 

..Then O ' she cries, wliat slaves 1 round me see I 
Hero a bright red coat, there a smart toupee.* * 

• Stays. •* Twcexer-case. ' Watch. ^ Fan. 

• A sort of periwig ; all words in uso at this present year, 1727. 

f These Ave lines are quoted fhim bis own youthfal pwms ; 

as indeed are moat of those marked aaeayMeiiS. 
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OF SINKING IN^OETRY. 


ON THE .1 

The Stnecdochs, ^ 
which consists ki the use of a part 'for tl|e whole. 
You may call a^y^uiig woman sometimes prptty~face 
and p/y’^-eyM.’antrsoiribtirnes snotfy-nose and drapj^ 
gU-taU, Or of accidents for persons ; as a lawyer is 
called split-cause, a taik)r» prick-louse, &c. Or of 
things beloi/)^ing togi mm for the man himself : as 
a sword-tnim, a gown-man, a tm-t-d-man ; o white- 
staff, a turn-keg, &c, ^ ^ 

* • The Aposioi'esis, 

an excellent figfir^ for the ignorant, as, ** what shall 
1 say one has nothjyng to say : or, “1 can no 

more,*’ when one really ^an no Biore. Expressions 
which the gentle reader is so good as ncTcr to take 
in earnest. 

Tlie MKTAPiiona 

The firdl rule is to draw it from tlie l«»wo-t Ihim^, 
wJjJjjh is a certain wa} to sink tlie highest ; as when 
you speak of the thunder of hea\en, saj, 

Tlip lords above arc liun}»ry and talk • 

Or if you wonlJ describe a rich man rcluiiding his 
treasures, express it thus : — 

Tlumalbhe (as Siiid) may riches the auo.. 

Painful lu massy vonni tili.(ll/e< (ul : 

8(>(iii iili.ill he perish with .i s\tiil decay. 

hike hta own ordure, east w ilh st^orn uway.** ^ 

The second, that whenever you start a metaphor 
}ou must be sure to run it down and pursue it as 
far as it can go. ^ If you get the srent of a state iie- 
gotiatiipi follow it in this manner : — • 

Tlie stones and uU the eh'meiits with tlieo 

Skull ratify a strict conlederacy ; 

t^iild IsMsiH their s,naKe Umiper shiill forget. 

Amt for a linu alliaiiee with thee tie.it ; 

Tliu tinny tyiant of the spnciuiH seas 
Shall send a .scaly emViassy fin p<4L'e ; 

His plighted faith the nroeodile sl^ll keep, 

And seeing thee for joy sineiToly weep.® 

Or, if you represent the Cretflor denouncing was 
against the wicked, be siTre not to omit one eirkum- 
st.iiice usual in proclaiming and levying War : — 

•Knioys and agents, wlio by my command * 

Heside in Palcstinu's bind, 

To whom romftisiiioiii* I ha^o gi'^n « 

To mar.kge tlicre the interests of heaven : 

Yc lioly heriilds, wrho proclaim 
Or war or pearc, in mine your niasUVs name, 

Yo pioneers^' heaven, prepare a road, 

Make it plain, direct, and broad : 

Fur 1 in person will nn* people head; 

For the div ine d tn ven^ • 

Will on his march fn majesty appear. 

And needs the aid o^iio confed’rate pow’r.’* 

Under the article of the Confounding we rank — 
1. The Mixture«of Figures, • 
which raises so many images as to give ^u no image 
at all. But its principal bdkuty is when it gives an 
idea just opposite to what it sei'med meant to de- 
scribe. lnu& ingenious artist, painting tile 
spring, talks of a snow of blossoms, and thereby 
raises an unexpected picture of winter. Of fliis sort 
is the following: — 

The ganing clouds pour lakes of sulphur down. 

^lioae livid flashes sick'ninj^sunbearoa drowi^« 

What a noble confusion ! clouds, lalws, brUnstone, 
flames, sunbeams, gaping, pouring, sickening, 
drowning ! all in two lines. • 

2. The Jargon. • 

Thy head shall rise though buried in the dust, • 

And ’midst the stars his gliltering turrets thrust^ , 

Quiere, What are the glittering turrets of a man’s 
headi 

‘ Lee’s Alexander. ib. pp. 91, 9S 

' J-vb,^. S'J. ' Blaokmore, Isaiah, c. al. 

' Prince Arthur, p. 87. f Job, p. 107. 


Upon flic diore; as frequent ns the sand, 

Xu n^t the prince, the glad Deowtiaiis stand-* 

Quffre, Where these Demctiau'} stood 1 and of 
what sixe they were 1 Add also to the jargon such 
as the following : — • • 

• Dustruction’s empifb shall nn longer last,* 

I And desolation lio fur over waste.** 

Here sad motlisr. makes her monn. 

And w*ems ennvertod to a stc^e in stone.* ^ 

But for variegation nothing is more^useful Uian 
3. The Pa RANG M ASIA, or ^un,i 
where a word, like the tongue of a jackdati^ speaks 
twice as much by being split; as this*of Mr. 
Dennis : — 

Bullets, that wound, like Parthiaiis n.s they fly.* 

Or this excellent one of Mr. Welsted 
.1 — Behold the virgin Ho 
I^ktkcd, and only cover'd by the sky.' 

To w'hich thou may'st add — 

To see her heaiiliet no man needs to sbiop, * 

^be has flie whole horizon for her hoop. 

4. Thr Antithesis, or 8 ek-s.\w, 9 
whereby contraries and oppositions arc balanced in 
such a way as to cause a ix'ader to remain suspended 
between tlienip to hi** cxe.etMling delight and recre- 
ation. Such are these on a la<ly who made herself ^ 
apjicar out of siA: by hiding a young ptincess under 
her clothes : — • 

While (he kind nymph, cflknging her (HiiUlem shape 
Ik'romes^itikfui^sottic. handsomely to 

On the maids of honour in moigniiiig: — >o 

Sadly they eharin, and dismalky they please.* 

Ills eyes so bright 

Let in the objeet and let nifl tlA lights^ * 

The gods look pale to hoc us look so red.* ^ 

-■The fairies and^heir queen. 

Ill inantles Wine, came tripuing o’er the green." * • • 

All nature felt a reverotilia' shook, • « 

Thu sea sttmd still to see th> monutolus rock.* 

CHAPTER XI. 

THE F(GUKF..S CONTINUEJI : OF THE MAGNIFYING AND 
DIMINISHING FIGURES. 

A GP.NUIN9 writer of tlic profutid will take cares 
never to rnagnity any object without clouding it at 
the same time ; his thought will appear in a true 
.mist, and vei^ unlike what is in nature. It must 
always be remembered that darkness is an essential 
quality of the profund, or if there chance to be 
glimmering, it must be, as Milton expresses it, 

No liglit. but rather darkness visible. 

The chief figure of this sort is, 

The HYPEkedlE, or imposslble.o 
For instance, of a Bion. 

• He roar'd srAoiid, afrd look'd so wondrous grim, 
l^s %er> shadow durst nut follow him.P 

* Of a Lady at llinner. * 

The silver whiteiie» that odor^.** thy iicrk, * 

Sullies the plate, and makes the napkin black. 

, Of the same. , •* 

Till* obscureness of her birth • 

CanniA the lustre of her wet, m 

Which make her all one light.s ' i 

* Prilce Arthur, p. 157. ^ Job,^%9. « T. Cook, Poems. 

^ A harpy reading of Aflerbury ^niUiytes Miltou flrom do- 

grading hiB style Ivy a very vile ptin often quoted : • 

And brought i*ifo fliis worM a world of woe.'* 

Atterbury would )ioini H thosa— * , 

** And brought into thu world, (a world of woe,)** 
in a parenthesis, and putting the reiveated vtord in apiNMitfaNi 
UPthe fprmiT.—Dr. WAMToir. 

*iFoAnB, 1693, p. 18. t • f Welsled. Aeon, and lAvioia. 

t It were to be wished onr author himself hod not been so 
very fond of thu.flgure.~Dr. Yastow. 

fc Waller. • Steele, on queen Mary. 

* Lee, Alexander. ■ Philips’s Pastorals. 

■ Blackmore, Job, p. 176. * 

" Into which even the great Corneille has sometisMs flsllen. 

9 Vet. Aut. s Theobald, ** Double Falseboed." 
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Of a B^ll-baiting. . 

ITp to' th» Ktar» fk.e Mprawlinff innstifTs fly, 

Aiifi add iifw moiisterv* to the fnii^ditcd liky. 

Of a Scene of Misery. 

Th'holr^ a »ron« of misAy and woe ! 

I Toro Attfiia soon inislit*ivi*ep ninisulf quite hlfad, • 

K\'u tliniiuh had Briareuti' hundred hands | 

To wljHf hia huiidrcfl - C 

' Autl lliut modest ret/nest of two absent lovers 

Vc KodH ! antiihiliaU* btil apace and time, 

And iiiaK lovers happy. 

2. The l^KHii^iRASis, which the moderns call the 
rirntmlfcn dibus, whereof we have given examples in 
the ninth chapter, and shall again in the twelfth. 

To tlie same class of in;ignifyiiig may he referred 
the following, which are so excellently modern that 
we have yet no name for them. In describing a 
I eouiitry prospect : — t 

I'd (^ll them innnnl:iiu8. but ran*i call thorn ho. 

For t4) wroiiK tlu*iu viitli n.iiiie too low ? 

While the fiiir v.iles bciicuth mi huinlily Vic, 

That e\eii liuiiiliU' Bccnis .i term loo hi;'h.« * 

111. The last class remains; of*'the diminishing, 
the Antici.imw, and tignres whore the second 
line drops quite short of the first, than which nothing 
•creates greater 8iir])riso. ** 

(hi tVo Extent «)f the Britisji Arms. 

tTiidcr the tropics is opr laii;;iiaKc spoke. 

And part of ihiinderH hi(^h received our yuko ^ 

On a Warrior.j^ , “ 

AiidKhon. tlio great god of war, 

Lii'utcnaut -colonel the curl ol' Mar.*-' 

On the Valour of the English. 

Nor art nor tiiture Hins ^ic foree 

k To sto|) its steadyjCOMTm* ; 

, Nor All* noj 1^‘runcanH kiH'p it out 

• -“—Nor fortiflod redoubt.*" 

At other times this figure operates in a larger ex> 
tent ; and when the j^entle reader is in expeetatioii 
of some great image, he either finds it surprisingly 
iinperfeet, or is presented with something low or 
quite ridieulous : a surprise rHscnihling that of a cii- 
riouH person in a eabinet of antique statues, who 
beholds on the pedestal the names llomcr or 
Cato; but looking up finds Homer without a head, 
and nothing to be seen of Cato but his pi ivy member. 
Such are these lines of a leyiathun at sea : — 

• His inution works, and beats the ons> mud, 

And with its slime iiieoriuirates the llourl. 

Till nil til' encuinber'd. thick, ferineiiting stream, 

< lines liko on« pot ot boiling ointineiii M>em. 

Whero’er he Nwlms he lenvcH along the l ike 
«/.Siich frothy fiirroas, such a Axinty truck, 

Th.it nil tho waters of Ihu divp appear 
Hoary with age, br gray with sudden fl'ar.* 

But perhaps even these are excelled by the ensiling: 
Nov- the resisted flii.aes ami fliwy stori', . 

By wiqds ig faulted, in wide forgei roar. 

And raging seas flu# down of melted ore. 

8oiiietimeii they hear long iron bam removed, 

>1 Aid ^ and ftuhuge lu*aiis of cinders shoved.'* « 

2. The VobOAB 

is alsaa species of the diminishing: by this a spear 
into the air is copipared to a boy whistling as 
he goes on an errand :-i - , 

< ,*hc mighty Stnflathrew a massy spear. 

Which, with its errand qieased, through the air.* 

A raa:!ii raging with grief to a mastiff dog. 

1 cannot stllh* this gigantic woe. ^ 

Nor on my raging grief a muzzle throw ,, 

And clouds big with water to a woman in great ne- 
cessity ;- 7 - o 

* Blaekmore, p. fl. b Anouvmous. * Ibid. 

^ IWA • IbU'. ’ f Dennison Namur. 

K Blockmcve. Job, p, »7. ^ Prince Ailhor, p. ia*t. 

* I*riuce Arthur. ^ Jul>, p. 41. 


Dist^ndeh with the waters in 'cm pent, 

Thu^louds hang deep in air, hut lu^ uurent. 

3. The Inpantin)^ 

This is when a poet grows so very’'8imple as to 
think and talk like a child. I shall take my exam- 
ples from the greatest maste* in this way. Hear how 
he fondles like a mere staumefpr w 

Little charm of placid mien, 

Miniature of beauty's queen. 

Hither. British muse ot*miuo. 

Hither, all ye Grecian Nitu.*, 

W’ifli the luvely Graces throe. 

And yuur pr>‘tU' iiui|lin^Heo. 

Wiien the meamivvs next arc spi*u, 

Sueet enamel, white ailffl g 
Wiien again the lumbkins play, 

Pretty bportliiig!, full of May :• 

Then the neeh so white and round, 

(Little neck with brilli.ints Iround). 

And thy geiitlenesh of mind, 

(Geutie from a gentle kind,) &c. 

Ilaiip^ thnee, and tliricc*agaiu, 
llappiOht he of h.ippy men, tin:.* 

And tho rest of those cxcffllont lulfabies of his com- 
position. 

How prettily he asks the sheep to teach him to 
bleat t— 

^ Tejudi mu to grieve, with bleating moan, my sheep.'* 
Hear how a babe would reason on his nurse's 
deatli : — 

That over she could die ! O most unkind 1 
To die and leave jioor Coliiiet behin^I I 
Ami yet, — why Idame 1 her 

Witli no less simplicity does fie siippoat* that sliep- 
hcrdesHcs tear their hair and boat tlicir breast,^ at their 
own deaths « 

Ye iirighter mriidi, f.iint emblems of my fair. 

With looks (Mi^dowu, and with disheM'll'd hair, 

In bitt<>r angiv.m be.it )our brisists and tnoau 
Her death mil oiely, as it were your own.** 

4. The Inapity, or Nuthingneiss. 

Of this the same author • furnishes 'is with most 
beaut'iful instances : — 

n Ah billy 1, more silly than my sheep 

(Which on the flow'rv plain I oiiee did keep).” 

To the gr^iivc sepale she euuld eoujsel give 
(\Miieh with aslbnishinent they did recci|^^).^ 

He whom loud cannon umld not terriiy, 

FallH from the grandeur of hU in.ijebty.K 
H.ippy , merry as a king, 

Sippiug dew — you sip and sing.** 

Whfre you easily perceive xlte nothingness of every 
second verse. * 

'llie noise returning with returning light. 

WJiat did ifl 

P Msiierstni the silence acd dispell'd the uiglit.' 

The gloiArs of proud I.H>ndoii to survey, 

The sun himself shall xse — by break of day.^ 

' 5. The Expletive, 

adbiirably exemplified in the cpij^ts many au- 
thors ; — 

Th’^umbrageous shallow, and the verdant green, > 
llie riiiiniug current, and odorous fragrance, 

Cheer my lone solitude with joyous gladness. 

Or in preUy drawling words like these : — 

Allimcn his tomb, all men his sons adore. 

And his sons* suns, till there slwll be no more.*” 

The rising sun our grief did see, 

The stoning hun did s.o the same ; 

While wieiched wc remember’d thee, 

O Sion, Sion, luvely name !“ 

* Ambrose Plillips on Mies Cnizona. 

** Hhilips's I'luttorals. * Ildd. ^ Ibid. ” Ibkl. 

* PhilqiB on Queen Mary, t Ibid. 

^ T. Cfxik uipa Grasshopper. * Anonymous. 

^ Autor. Vet. <• 

* I am afraid he glanced at Thomson. — Dr W'auton? 

" T. Cook, IViems. • Hiid. 
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6. The MaCROLOOY auil PLEOftASM 

arc Of generallmcouplcd as a lean labbit^ith a fat 
one; nor is it A wonder, the superfluity of words 
and vacuity 1>rBc^e being just the same thing. I 
am pleased to see one of our greatest adversaries* 
employ this figure , 

The gn>mii of mei^ows^^and the pride of fields, 

Ihe toad of nrniies and 8iip)ipri ul wars. 

Refuse ot si^ords. and Kle.iniiiKS of a 

Le^y^ii his numhers contract hU host, ^ 

Where'er his fririida retire, or foes succeed, 

Cover'd with fempeats, and in oceans drown'd.* 

Of all wlaich the perfection is 

The T^iitolo^y. 

Rreak tliroiif'h the idllows, and — divide the main.* 

In smoother nuisilH*rs, and — in Mifter \erse. 

Divide — and part — the sever’d world — ^in two-** 

With ten thousand others equally musical, and plen- 
tifully flowing through most of oiir A.*lebriited nio- 

fpr 


•CHAPTER XII. 

OF EXPRESSION, AND THE SKVEK VI. SOttTS OF STYLE OK 
^ THE PniSSENT A(iE. 

Thk expression is adequate when it is projiortion- 
ably to the profundity of the thought. It mi|st 
not be always grammatical, lost it appear jiedaiitic 
and ungcntlciiianly ; nor too clear for f<.*ar it become 
vulgar ; for obscurity bestows a cast of the wonder- 
ful, and throw# an oracular dignity upon a piece 
whiclf hatl^ no moaning. • 

For example, sometimes use the wrong number : — 
Tfe snord and pcklilence al once dtruurs, 
instead of devour*' 

Sometimes the wrong case : — g 

And v'hu more At to soothe llio gu^hau ihet 
instead of thou. ^ 

And rathwr than say,* • | 

Thetis snw .\chilles weep, • • ’ 

she jf^ard him weep. b | 

We must be exceeding careful of two things; first, 
in the choic^ of low words ; scc^ndlj? iu the sober , 
and ordcrlj way of ranging them. Many of our pi%ts i 
are naturally blessed with this talent, insomuch than 
they arc in the^drcumstaiicc of that honest citizen 
who had made prose all his life without knowing it.ir 
liOt verses run in this manner. Just to he a vchwle to ■ 
the words ; I take thfem from my last-cited author, 
who, though otherwise by no means of our rank, 
seemed once in his life to have a mind to be simple : 

If not, a prize 1 will raysslf decree. • 

From him, or him, or elM perhaps froic^liee.* 

Full of days was he ;• 

Two ages imst, he lived the third to soe.* , 

Tlie kVs;; of forty kings, and honour’d more 
By mighty than e'er was king liefore.* 

That 1 may know, if thou my pray'r deny, 

The most aespised of all the'gfxls am !.■ * 

Then let my mother once be ruled by me, 

Tl\Ongh much mure vriso than i pretend to be.* 


* Even such pure writers as Catullus. Lucretius, ftidlhraow, 

have sometimes l)een guilty qf pleonasms; of which there are 
examples in the *' Mibcellaucf>ut Observations of Jortin,’* 
p. 37. vol. ii. • . 

* Camp. • • 

< Tonsou's Miscejlany. 12mo.. iv. 291, 4tli edit. 

* Tonson's Miscellany, vi. 121. * 

* Our author himself has more tlian ones fallen note this 
fault. 

f Ttekcll. Homer, 11. i. 

f Jouidain. in Molierc's Bourgeois OentHhemme. 

* Tiekell. Homer, p II. * P. 17* * P. 19. 

P.l4. - P. 38. 


Or these, of the wime hand :■ — 

I iea^'c ihu arts of poetry and veiw • 

To tliem that practise them witli^iore success. 

Of greater truths I now preimre to tell. 

And so at once, dear friend and niiiso. Airowell.* 
Sometimes a single w'ordsw'ifl vulgarize a poctieai i 
idea ; where a shiTV set %>d fire owes 1[ll the spirit 
of the bathos to one chqiee word that ends the line ; 
And hts scorch'd rilw the hot contagion fiied." ^ 

And in that description oi* a wor^d in ruins ;-2- 
Shuulil tlie «1ude fijune of nature round luiu break, 
lie, uiicdiioeru'd, would hear the mighty erauk.^ 

So also in these : — ^ ^ 

]lca^U« tame and twi^Hge ti> Urn river's brink 
Come from tin* fields ami uiUl abtsie*) — to drink.*’ 
Frequently two or three words will do it effeetu- 
all> ; — 

if. from the clouds does the s^eet liipior squeoze, 

'rii'St eliiers ihe Am^sl and tlie garden trees * • 

Jt is also useful to employ tcchuicnj terms^ which 
estrange your style from the great and gcin*ral ideas 
of nature ; and llie higher your subject i*;, the lower « 
should you searck into ineeluiiiics for your cxfiressioii. ^ 
If you describe tlie garment of an iingcl^ say that his 
linen was linely s/n/fi, utid btcaeheil on the ha|t|)y 
plains.ff CalUan arinj of angels 

.md if you have occasion to mention a number of^ 
in isfort lines, style them • 

Fres^li lioops of iKiIns, .md nt^imented woes.* 

Style is divided by tlie flietoriciaiis info tho proper 
and flgiiicil. (♦f liie figured we have already treated, 
and the proper is what our Atsthors ha\Q nothing 
to do with. Of styles we r^inll mention oniy tlie 
prineipal, w'hich owe to ^Ih^ moderns either their 
chief inijirovcnient or entire mvenfton, 

1. The Florid ^tv 

than wdiieh none is more proper to tho batlfliH, ns 
flowers, which are the lowest of \ egelahles, are*mosl 
gaudy, and do many times grow in great plenty at 
the bottom of ponds and dilehes. 

A tine writer of Ihjs kind presents jou with the 
following jiofly ; — 

The Rrna’cs appear all dress’d wUh wreallis of flowers. 

And hnni tlmir lp.avp!i drop nromatic showers \ 

Whose fragrant heads in mystic tsv nil's abov*, 

Ex(;h.nigisl tlieir sueels, and mix d with thciusand kisses. 

As if tlie w’llling hranches stnoe,* 

To beaut ity luid shadiathe grove.* 

Which indeed most branches do. Hut this is still 
excelled by our laureate : — 

Br.mches in branches twined crnniiniM' the grove, 

And shoot, and sjiread. and btnshoiu into io\e. 

The trembling /lulnwiheii iiiutiiul mwh repeat, 

Ami Ixuidiiig |Niplars bending jNiplars meet. 

Tile disiunt plantaiien seem to }AeH> mor** nlgli, * 

• Amt to tti3 Highinf. alders alders sigh." 

Ilnnr also out If omer : — ^ ^ 

His roira of state is form’d of light rcteed. 

An endless train of lustre sist'aiis behind.* 

His tlirone's of brigiit comiiaeied glorv niride. 

With pearls ri-luhtlal, and with gems Inluid ; ^* ^ 

Whence floods of joy and •teas of snlendoMrfluw^ 

On all the angelic guziug throng Iwflow." ^ 

^ ^ • 

• inserting plainly tliat the flrji^ book of the Iliad, fttidiMlied 
by TTckefl, was really thtvwork Addison .—Dr. Wahton. 

'* Tonson’s Miscellany, 12mo., iv.,ifdi2. 4th e^iition. — Dr 
Wabton. ^ • 

« Ibifl., vi. 119. • * I 

^ Job, p. 263. • Princt Aiinifr,^>. 1.11. I Joli, p. 264. 

K Prince Arthur, p. 19. * Ibid., pi|839. * .tub, p. M6. 

• It is surprising to And so fitlse and flom a eoncfdt os is q|in 
taim*fi in die following Hues in a writer generally so cliuiit* 
alid correct .■w Addison ; J » » 

** While here the %lne on hills of ruin elimim, * 

Iudustriou.s to conceal greA Bourlwn's etlm<'s.*'-|rC!ifiipflt^n 

Dr. Wabton- 

' Ikdin’s Poems, p. 2 . Ifimrdlan, I2nin., 127. 

I ■ Blackmore, Ps. civ. 
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MARTINUS 

r 

2. TJie tiiRT Style. 

This dcoa iti aa ^eculiir a manner hccome the low 
in wit, as a pert air does the low in stature. Mr. Tho- 
mas Brown, the author of “The London Spy,** and 
all the Spies and Tri^iS ui general, are herein to be di- 
ligently stiKliecl ; in vers*, Cibber’s proiogues. 

But the beauty and energy of it is never sot^on- 
spieiioiis as when it is employed in modt^riiizing, and 
ad.Tpting to the taste 6f the times, the works of the 
ancients. This^'we rightly phrase, doinrf them into 
Ent/luihi liking them into English ; two expres- 

sions of great lyopriety ; the one denoting our neg- 
lect of llic manner lunv; the other, the force and 
compulsion with which it is brought about. It is by 
virtue of this style that Taeilus talks like a colfee- 
houae politician, JosephuH^ like the British (Gazet- 
teer, Tully is as short and smart as Seneca Ar Mr. 
Asgill, .Marcus Aurelius is excellent at sjiip-bttap, ami 
lionest Thomas a Kernpis, as piiin ami polite as any 
preacher at court. 

The Ar.AMoDK Style, 

which is tine by being new, and has the happiness 
altendiiig it, that it is as durahle and extensive as the 
poi*m itself. Take some examples of it in the de- 
scription of a sun in a iiiouiniiig coach upon tlic 
death of qncpp Mary : — , 

Si-c Pli(rl>iis now, as qiire for Pluii’ton, 

lias iiiHnk'il liis face, niul iMit (le«*p inoiirnin;; on ; 

Dark clouds lus Hiible cliariut do surround. 

Aiiil ihu dull sie«‘ds alalK o'er the j cl' iiclioly round.*' 

Of priwee Arlhur^s soldiers drinking 

N' Idle rich hur;;tuiiV m nine and brivdd clinmimsue 
t^luiie from Iheir nuniU the terror of the iiuun • 

Whence we also^iearn that burgundy and champagne 
in iKe a man on bho^.c despise a storm at sea. 

Of the Almighty encamping his regiments - 
' — Me sunk u v{ii,t caiuu’ioiis deep, 

here ho his liquid rcgimuiitM iloes keep. 

Tlntliei tlie waves file olT, and make ihoir way. 

To form the ntii;hty Ixidv of the sou ; 

>Miere they eiuMiup, aiiil in their station stniiil, 
Kiitreiich'd iii norks of rock..iud lines ol'Miiul,** 

Of two armies on tlir point of engaging: — 

Yiiii ai linos are the cards which both laubt play j 
At least come olV a b.iyer, if you m.iy : 
n’tirow boldly at the sum the coils hava set; 

TIit'JM* on your side will all their fortuiicti Let." 

All jiorfeetly' agreeable to the present customs and 
.best fashions of our metropolis. 

But the present branch of the nlamodc is the Pnii- 
KiKNT ; a style greatly advanced and honoured of 
late by the practice of persons of the Hrst quality, 
aiuUdiy the encoiir.agemeiit otr thfe ladies, not unsuc- 
cessfully introduced. oven into the drawing-room. In- 
deed, its iiuTcdible progress ajid conquests may be 
compared to those of the great SesosU's, apd are 
every whVrc known bj* the same marks, the images 
of the genital *parts of. men or women. Jt cousLts 
whollv of metaphors drawn from two most fruitful 
siivirceiSAir, springs, the very bathos of the human body, 
that say * * * and • • • • • hiatus magnus 
Itn ry^ahilis * * • And selling of bargains, and 
doubly entendre, and and 

all derived from the 8ai& sources. • 

Cl 4. I’lie Finical Style,^ 

which consists of the rarst curfbif., affected, mincing 
inetni>hors,« and partakes of Hhc alamodc ; as Uie fol- 
Iqw iiig I 

• Joi.f'phns, tmnaluteil t*y »ir Ro jik L'EsimndS. ’ • 

Amhroiiic Philqw. « Prince Arthur, p. 16. 

** Bl'irkniiiro. Ps. civ p. 261. , " Ltie, Sophonlsbii. 

' 111 whu^u Pidtonli *' Siipfrficial Pliaertation on the ('lasdcB” 
is wriltim, wrho is very fearflil to lie thoiiglit s scholar, and 
niakiw ail .-v|H>logy for quotkig a common piece <if Latin.— 
Ua. Waktom. 


SCRlB^EIiXJS 

' Of a brook dried by the sun. 
yhm liy the summer’s importuning ray, 

Til' * loping' stren in did from hei cIiiLidcI stray, 

And with enticing sunbeams stule^iwiiy.f 

Of an easy 'death. 

When watchful death shall on his han'est took. 

And sec thee, ripe with ngC, invite the hook ; 
lie’ll gently cut thy bending idalk, aad^.iieo 
Jjuy kindly in the grave, his granary.** 

Of trees in a storm. 

Oaks whose extended arras the winds defy, ' 

The tem))et»t sees their strength, and sighs and passes by .*■ 

Of water simmeripg over the fire. 

The sparkling flameskaisc water to a smile. 

Yet the plcfised lupior pines, (Aid lessens all the whilu.^ 

6. LASTt.Y, I shall place the Cumbrous, which 
moves heavily under a load of metaphors, and draws 
after it a long tram of words ; and the Buskin, or 
stately, freqiiontly, and with great felicity, mixed 
j with the former. For as the first is tlie propKr<ii- 
' gino to depress what is high, so is the second to raise 
wliat is base and low to a ridiculous visibility. 'W'hen 
both these can be done at once then is the bathos 
ill perfection ; as when a man is set with his head 
downward ^and his brcecli upright, his degradation is 
complete : one end yf him is as high as ever, only 
that end is the wrong one. Will not every true lover 
Oi‘ the profuiid be delighietl to behold the moat vul- 
gar and low actions of life exalted in the following 
manner 1 — 

M'ho knocks at the do r1 
For whom thus riulely pluails my loud-tongiicd gate. 

That ho in.iy enter ? 

Sec who is there *1 
Advani'c the friugod curtains of th> eyes. 

And tell me w ho comes yonder.'’ 

Shut the door. 

Tlio w'oodcn guardian of our privacy 
Quick on its axle 

^ Bring my ^lothes. 
firing me whiit nature, tailor to tlie licar,' 

To man him«elf denied ; she gave me cold, 

* Blit would uot give roe clothes. , 

Light the fire. 

Bring fi»i*Ji sonfl remnant of Promethean llieft, 

« Quick to expand Ui’ iiu‘li‘nicut air congci^l'cl 
By Boreas's rude brcnlh. 

Snuff the caiidlc.v 
Yon’ luminary amputation needs. 

Thus shitll you save its half extinguished life. 

Opeif the le^cr. 

Wax I render up thy triist.^ 

Uncork the bottle, and chip the bread. 

Apply thine engine tu the spungy door : 

V^et liici’hiis from Ids glixssy prison Iree, 

And stripiw'hitu Ores of her uut-brow'n coat.f 

‘ CHAPTER XIII. ^ 

A PROJECT FOR THE ADVAN'CEMENF*%F THE BATHOS. 

Thus h» o I (my dear countrvmen) with incredible 
I pains and diligence discovered the hidden sources of 
the bathos, or, as 1 may say, broke open the abysses 
of this great deep. And having now established good 
and wh 4 tsome laws, what remains but that all true 
modems, with their utmost might, do proceed to put 
the same in execution 1 In o^er whereto I think 1 
shall, in tha second placet highly deserv'e of my coun- 
try, by proposing £uch a scheme as may facilitate this 
great end. 

As our number is confessedly far superior to that 

■ BlAckmore, Joh, p. 26. ' Ibid., p.2^. • Denn. 

** Anonymous, in Tonson’a Miocellany. part 6, p. 224. 

" Tempest. ' llicobald, '* Double Palaehpod." 

c These verses are his own.— Dr. Wabtom. 
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of the enemy, there seems nothing wantfbgfbut una- 
nimity aniung ^ursehes. It is ili(^rcforh humbly 
clibred that all and every individual uf tire bathos 
do enter iuto^Urnhassociation, and incorporate into 
one regular body, whereof every member, even the 
meanest, will some way contribute to the support of 
the whole ; in^ike ma|iucr.^sthe weakest reeds, when 
joined in oint bundle, o&comc infrangible. To which 
tuid our art ought to be put upon the same foot with 
other art»of this age. Tl* vast impro\ernem ofeno- 
derii manufactVv arises from their being divided 
into se^c^l branches and parcelled out to several 
trades: for instance, irt ckDok-^aking one artist 
makes the halaiicc, another the spring, another the 
crown wheels, a fourth the cjise, and the principal 
workman puts all tdfeether : to this economy wo owe 
the perfection of our modern watohes, and doubtless 
wc also blight that of our modern poet|>' and rheto- 
rit^,j^rc tile Bcvcral parts branched out in tike 
manner. • • 

Nothing is more evident than that di^'ors persons, 
no other uay remurkahlc, diave cacli a strong dispo- 
silion to the formation of «ome particular trope or 
ligure. Aristotle saith that “the hjperbole is an 
oMiameut til fcr young men of quality aceoiditigly 
wc lind in tliose gentlemen a wonderful propensity 
toward it, whieli is niarvelloufily improved by travel^ 
ling. Soldiers also and seamen are very happy in the 
same figure. Tlie or circumlocution, is 

the peculiar talent of country farmers; the proi'crb 
and ajwloffue of^ld men clubs ; the eltipaisy or 
s peeeli* by Itdilf- words, of ministers and politicians;* 
the aposwprvs of courtiers; the litotes or dirniniitioii 
of ladinj^ w’hisperers, and backbiters; and the anndi’- 
phsis of common criers and hawkeis, who, by rc 
doubling the same words, persuade jieojde to buy 
tbidr ()}sters, green bastings, or u8iv ballads. I^i- 
tbets ma} nc found in great plenty at Jlilliiigsgate ; 
sarcasm and irony learned upoitthe svater; and the 
epip/ionema of exclamation, frecpieirtly from the 
bcar-gurdeu, and as frequently from the llear^im" 
of thejiouse of caiumons. ^ 

Now' each man applying his wdiole time and ge- 
nius upon bis partii^lar tigurc woii^d doubtless attain 
t«> perfection^ and when each became incorpornt||[l 
:iml HW'orn into the society (as hath been proposed), j 
a poet or orator «vould have no more to do but to 
scud to the particular traders in each kind; to the 
inetaphorist for his allcmiries ; to the simile-maker 
for his comparrsons ; to^lre ironist for his sarcasms ; to 
the apophthegmatist fopliis sentences, &c., whereby 
a dedication or speech would be comppsed in a mo- 
ment, the superior artist having nothing to do but to 
put together all the materiaA. 

I therefore propose that there be cdfltrived with 
.'ill coiiveiiient despatch, at the public expense, a rhe- 
torical client of drawers consisting of three stories ; 
the highest for th> '^deliberative, the middle for Ac 
demonstrative, and the lowest for the judicial. These 
shall be divided into loci or places, being repositories 
fur matter and argument in the several kinds of ora- 
tion or writing; ahd e\ery drawer shall again be 
subdivided into cells resembling those offcabinets 
for rarities. The apartment for peace or 'Aar, riid 
that of the liberty of the* press, may in a very few 
dajs be tilled with several a^uraente perfectly new; 
and the vituperative partition wij^ as dksily be re-** 
picnished with a. most choice collection, entirelj^of 
the growth and manufacture of the present age. 
Every composer will soon be taught the usc*of this 
cabinet, and how to manage all the registers of it. 

All this paragrapli down to Uie word% in it, “ house of 
enmmoA," U wonderfully acute and satirical, especially the 
mentioning tlie l>ear*gardeD.— 'Da. Warton. 


which will be drawn out ihuch in the maimer of 
those in ai^ organ. • . 

The keys of it must be kept in^oncst nands, by 
some reverend prelate or valiant officer, of unques- 
tioned loyalty and affection^ to ^very present esta- 
blisKmci^t in church a^d st^c, which wilU>'ifll<'dently 
guar^ against any mischief that might otherwise bo 
apprehendeeb from it. * 

And being lodged in such li^nds, it may be at dis- 
cretion lei out by the day to severaligreat orators iu 
both houses; from whence it is to be Jiopcd much 
protit and gain will also accrue to our society. 

ClIArTEll XIV. 

now TO M.\KE DEDICATIONS, I’ANEOYRICS, OK SATIRES; 
;yJD OK THE COr.OlJK OK llONOUUAntE AND 
j DiSllONOOKADtK. ' 

Now of what necessity the foregoing project may 
prove will apjiear from this single consideration, that 
nothing ih uf equal consequeuee to the success of our 
works as speed and despatch. Great pity it is that 
solid brains are not like other solid bodies, con- 
stantly endowed with a velocity in sinking propor- 
tioned to their heaviness ; fur it is with the llowcre 
of the bathos al with those of nature, which, if the 
careful g:irdcnc|^ brings hastily lu market in the 
morning, must uiiprotitably perish, and Vither before 
night. And of all our productions none is so short- 
lived as the* dedication and panegyric, which arc 
often but the prafte of a day, and become by the 
next utterly useless, improper, iifdeccnt, al?fd false. 
This is the more (o be lumentrfi, imasmuch us these 
two are the sorts whereon ia a#nani^r depgnds that 
protit which must still be remembered to be the 
main end of our writers and speifkers. * 

Wc shall therefore employ this chapter inshowfhg * 
the quickest method of composing them, after^vhich 
we will teach a short way to cpit poetry. And these 
being confessedly the works of most importance and 
difficulty, it is presumed we may leave the rest to 
each autlior’s own learning or practice. 

First, of, panegyric. Every man is honourable 
who is HO by laV, custom, or title. The public are 
better judges uf what is honourable than private men. 
The virtues of great men, like those of plants, are 
i nt in them whetlrer they are exerted or not ; 
and the more strongly inneront the less they are ex-^ 
ertod ; as a man is the more rich the less he spends. 
All great ministers, without either private or econo- 
mical virtue, are virtuous by their xiosts ; liberal atffi 
generous upon the* public money, provident ^on 
the public supplies, just by pa^jng public interest, 
courageous and ma| 7 ianimous by the fleets and 
armies. ma^iBcent upon the public expenses, and 
prudent by public success. 'l%ey have by4heirtif- 
fice a right to a share of the public etdbk Hf virtues ; 
besides, they are, by prescription immemorial, iii- 
vcvtcd in all the celebrated virtues of their* [Prede- 
cessors in the same stations, especially those oA their 
own ancestors. « ^ * 

As to wbat are commonly called the colours of 
honoitraUc and dishonourable,* they arc variifus in 
different countries : in^his th^y sqjp bluOf green^ and 
red.* ^ • 

But forasmuch as the diAy ye owe to the public 
doth often require that we should put sAme things 
m a strong light and throw a shaite ovet others,sI 
^|,11 Kxplain Uie metjiod of turning a vicious man 
into a hero. * 

The first and chief rultk is the golden rule of trans- 
formation, which consists in converting v^ces into 
i their bordering virtues, j^man who ia a spend- 

* A sarcasm on tlirce orders of knighthood. 
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thrift and who will not pay a just debt may hare 
his injustice tran^ormed into liberality ;• cowardice 
may be metamorphosed into prudence; intemperance 
into good nature and good fellowship; corruption 
into patriotism ; and Ipwdness iiUo tenderness and 
facility. *• < o • • 

UMk second is the rule of contrariea : it is 
the less a man is endued With any* virUe the more 
noOii he has to hayeeit plentifully bestowed, espe- 
cially those goLd qualities of which the world gene- 
rally belieycL ^e hath none at all ; fur who will thank 
a man for givnj^ liim that which he hast 

The feverse of these precepts will serve for satire, 
wherein we arc ever to remark that whoso loses his 
place or becomes out of favour with the government 
hath forfeited bis share in public praise and honour. 
Therefore the truly public-spirited writer o»»ghtin 
duty to strip him whom the government liatli strip- 
ped ; which is the real poetical justice of this age. 
For a full collection of topics and epithets to i^c used 
in the praise or dispraise of ministerial' and nnminis- 
tcrial persons I refer to our rhetoncal cabinet, con- 
cluding with an earnest exhortation to all my breth- 
r^'ii to observe the precepts here laid down, the 
neglect of which hath cost some of them their cars 
in the pillory. 

CHAl’XER XV. 

A llECirF. TO MAKE AN IMEM.* 

An epitpoem, IhCj. critics agree, is the greatest work 
liiimaii nature is oupij^lple of. They have already laid 
down many mechanical rules for compositions of 
this sort, but i/- th6 same time they out off almost 
aM undertakers fro^i tlie jiossibilily of ever perform- 
ing them, for the first qualification they unanimously 
require in a poet is a genius. 1 shall here endea- 
vour (for the benetit of iny countrymen) to make it 
manifcNt that epic poems may be made without a 
geniuSf nay, without learning or much reading. This 
must necessarily be of greaf, use to nil those who 
confess tltey never read, and of wlmm the world is 
convinced they never learn. MoliAre jhsprves of 
niukiiig a diuiier, ** that any man can do it with 
money, and if a professed cook #hinot do it without 
he has his art for nothing.” The same may he said, 
of making a poem. U is^ieasily hrought about by 
•iliim that has a genius, but tlie skill lies in doing it 
without one. In pursuance of this end I shall pre- 
qeiit the reader with a plain and certain recipe, hy 
wdiich any author in the bathos may b'j qualilied for 
thia^rand performance. * 

For the Faiii e. ^ 

Take out of any old poem, history-book, roniancc, 
or* Icgcid (for install ..e, Geoffrey of IViuumb'uth or 
IVm Bclitwais^of Greece), those parts of the story 
which afford most scope for long descriptions ; put 
these' pieces together, and throw all tlie ad ventu^'es 
you fancy into otic tale. Then take a hero whom 
you iha^ 'jhoose for the sound of his name, and put 
him iVito the midst of these adventures; there let him 
work* for twelve bookV at the end of which yo:i may 
take him out rcad^* prt^pared lo conquer or to niarr} ; 
it icing necessary that tlie conclusion of an epic 
poem be fortunate. , « * ^ 

*' To make an^ EnsooE. 

' Take any remaining adventure of your former coj- 
lection, in which you cou\di no way involve? ycur 
hero ; or any unfortunate accident, that was too good 
to be thrown away ; and It will be of use, applied to 
any other persdlF, who may he lost and evaporate in 

■ A »everi* auitnodversioa^b hero iutendod ou Bossu.— Dn. 
Ml* 


the courv,c the ^ork, without the least damage to 
the composition. , 

*■ For the Moral and AlIEkoory. 

These you may extract out of vhc fable afterwards, 
at your leisure : be sure you stain them sufficiently. 

For the M...NNEn8.* 

For those of the hero, ’’takt' all thl* best qualities 
you can find in the 'most celebrated heroes of anti- 
qui^> ; if they will not be reduced to a cqiisistcncy, 
lay them all on a heap upon him. But be sure they 
arc qualities which your patron w?)iftd be thought to 
have ; and to prevent any mistake which the world 
may be subject to}r select^ from the alphabet those 
capital letters that compose his name, and set them 
at the head of a dedication before your ]>oem. How- 
ever, do not absolutely observe the exact quantity of 
those virtues, it not being determined whether or not 
it be necessary for the hero of a poom to be an 
honest man. For the under characters, gatherthem 
from Hcincr and Virgil and change the names as 
occasion serves. 

For th«5 ^Iachines. 

Take of deitiost male and female, as many as you 
can use ; '•eparate them into two eipjal parts, and 
keep Jupiter in the middle; let Juno put him in a 
/■ermont, and Venus mollify him. Remember on all 
occasions to make use of volatile Mercury. If you 
have need of devils, draw them out of Milfun^s Para- 
dise, and extract your spirits from Tasso. The use 
of these machines is evkhnt ; siiiccfino epic poem cun 
possibly subsist without them, the wisest w*ay is to 
reserve them for you greatest necessities ; when you 
cannot extrieato your hero by any human means, or 
yourself by your own wit, seek relief from heaven, 
and the gods will do your business vei 7 readily. This 
is "ceording to ♦de direct prescription of Horace in 
his “ Art of Poertry 

'* Nec cIpus intif.sit, iiioi digniis vindicc nodus 
Incid^rit 

Thatf'is to say, a poet should never call upon the gods 
fo;* their assistance but ivhen he is in great per- 
j)lexity. 

^ Fq** the DESGRirr.oNs. 

» For ^Tempest, Take Eii us, Zephy’’., Austcr, and 
Boreas, and cast them together in one verse : add to 
these of ruin, lightning, and thundbj (the loudest you 
can) quantam sxiffirit. Mix your clouds and billows 
wejl together till they foam, and thicken your de- 
scription here and there wi*h quicksand. Brew 
your tempest well in your' head before you set it 
u-blowing. 

For a Battle, Pick a large quantity of images and 
descHplioiis from Homer's Iliad, with a spice or two 
of Virgil ; Srid if there remain any overplus you 
may lay tliem by for a skirmish. Season it well with 
similes, and it will make an excellent ba^^'c. 

*For a Buminff Ihicn, If su^ a description be 
necessary (because it is certain there is one in Virgil) 
old Troy is ready burnt to your hands. But if you 
fear that would be thought borrowed, n chapter or 
two of Burnet’s “ Theory of the Conllagration,”*’ well 
circumaW need and dont into verse, will be a good 
succeddtieum. 

As for similes and metuphors^ they may be found 
all over the creation ; tie most ignorant may gather 
’‘them, but \lhe difficulty is in applying them, For 
tl^s advise with your bookseller 

■ A stroke of ridicule on Bossu. — D r. Wabtok. 

^ An undtfservud wircasm on a work full of strong imagery. 
Burnet’s Theory .—Dr. Wabtow. 

o The ** DiA'*oune of Voltaire on the Epic Poets of all Na- 
tions,” added to this '* llenrinde,’* contains many false and 
rude opinions, particularly some objections to ” Parod^ liOSt>” 

Dr W 
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CHAPTER XV«. • • • I 

A I’ROJECT FOR T^E ADVANCEMENT OF* THE #T.\GE.« | 

It may be thmightHhat.we should not wholly omit 
tiiK drama, which makes so f^cat and so lucrative a 
])ai t of poetry. But Ihis^ province U so well taken 
care of by tlic^resciit inan^i^rs of the theatre, tliat 
it is perfectly, needlcss^o suggest to them any other 
methods than they have alreaciy practised for the 
advanccmoiit of thebathom v 

Here, therefoVp.Jn the name of all our brethren, 
let roe r|tijrn our sincere and humble thanks to the 
most a\|gust Mr. Barton Booth, the most serene Mr. 
Robert Wilks, and the m^st undaunted Mr. Colley 
(Mbber ; of whom let it be known, when the people 
of this age shall be ancestors, and to all the succes- 
sion of our successors, that to thi?ipresent Jay they 
foiitiiiue*to outdo oven their own out|}oings ; and 
wl icn th e inevitable hand of sweeping time shall have 
brushed otf all the works of to-day, may this testi- 
mony of a eontemporary critic to their fame be ex- 
tended ajf far as lo*morrow., 

'^'et if to so Avise an administration it ho possible 
anything can be added, it is that more am]ile and 
cdfiipreheiisivtoarhemc which Mr. Dennis. ari Mr. 
(jjldon (the two greatest criticsiaiid reformers then 
living) made public in the year 1720, in a project^ 
signed with their names and dated the second or 
I’fbriiary. I cannot better conclude than by pre- 
seming the reader with the substance of it. 

“I- It is proposed, that tke two theatres be iucor- 
jioratethinto^ne company ; that the royal academy*' 
of music be added to them as an orchestra; and that 
Mr, Pigf{ AvUh liis prize-lighters, and Violante with 
the rope-dancers, be admitted in partnership, 

2. That a spacious building he erected at the 
]mljlic expense, 'upuhle of contai^jpig at least y?ii 
tlious.uid s|'K'c(ators ; uhieh is beaome ahsohitely 
necessary bj the great addition o^children and nurses 
to (he audience since llic new entwtaiutmciits,*’ 
That there he a stage as huge as the Athenian, Which 
AViis ii^ar ninety thousaiid geometrical jiaces square, 
and sejiarate divisions for the two house's of parlia- 
ment, inj lords llie judges, the honj^urahle the direct- 
ors of the academy, and the court of aldermen, wljj> 
shall all haA'C their places frank. 

“ 3. If Wcstn^nster-hall he not allotted to this 
service, (which, by reason of its proximity to the two 
chambers of ])arlianient above mentioned secins not 
altogether imj^oper,) ^t Is Ictl to the wisdom of*tbe 
nation whether Some raet* house may not be demo- 


the year wherein their first work was published) s^^sll 
be elected U> manage the atfaiis of ^hc sociuty; pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that the laureate for the time be- 
ing may be always one. The head or ]ir(*aidoiit over 
all (to prevent disputes, but t^>o Sequent among th^ 
learned) aliall be the m^st d^icient poet nvd critic to 
be foipid ill the whole island. 

*• 5. The male flayers "are to be lodged in the 
garrets of the said quadrangle, and to atttMid the per- 
sons of the poets dwelling under tintn, by brushing 
their apparel, drawing on their shoes, ^iSid the like. 
The actresses are to make their beds and wash their 
linen. ' • 

“ 6. A large room shall he set apart for a library, 
to consist of all the motUTii dramatic potuns und all 
the ( ritieisins extant, lu the midst of this room sliall 
be a round table for llie council of six to sit and de- 
liberate fen the merits of phns. 'I’lii* majority shall 
determine the dispute# and if it sliiill happen that 
three and three should ho of each side, the president 
shall I'^ive a easting voice, unless where tlie conten- 
tion run sj Ij^gh as to require decision by 
single combat. 

“7. It may be convenient to place the coiineil of 
six in some er^ispicnniis situation in the theatre, 
where, alter the manner usually praetised by com- 
posers in music, 4hey may gi\o signs (^^efore settled 
and agreed upon) of dislike, or approbation. In 
consequence of these Ftign8,rfhe whole audience shall 
be require**’ (f e\ppj)r loss, that the town may learn 
certainly v’*ou and now fur they o^ght te he.^eased. 

“ H. It is submitted whetlujr^il would not he jiro- 
per to distinguish the council of six by soiuc purll- 
cular habit or gown of an* b^iouruble shlipe and 
colour, to which ina^ be added usej^are cap auda whit^i 
wand. 

“ U. That to prevent unmarried actresses luaKing 
awaj with tlieir infants, ii competent provisibrf he 
allowed for the nurture of (heiii^ who shall for that 
reason he deemed the ehildren of the society ; and 
that the) ina} be educyi'd according to tlie genius 
of their parents, the said actresses shall declare upon 
oath (as fas as their mornor} will allow) the true 
names and qualities of their several fathers. A pri- 
vate gentleman’s sou shall, at (he public expense, be 
^brought up a page to attend the council of six : a 
more ample proNisiun shtdl he made for the son of a 
p(»ct ; and a greater still for the son of a critic. « 

“ 10. if it be tliseovored (hat any actress is got with 
child during the interlu^; of any play wherein sh^ 
hath a part, it shall he reckoned a neglect of her 


lished, and a theatre built upon that s^de wliich lies 
convenient to receive spectators from the county of 
Surrej , who may be wafted tiiither by Avater-cariSage, 
esteemed by all projectors the cheaposl^whatsoever. 
To this may be added’, that the river Thames may 
in iho ] ^ . mariner convey those eminent [ 

ages from courts br^vond the seas, who may be dravf n 
either by curiosity To behold some of onr most cele- 
brated pieces, or by afiection to see their lountry- 
men, the harlequins and eunuchs ; of wliich conve- 
nient notice may given, for two or three months 
before, in the public prints. • P 

4, That the theatre above-said bc;enviro^d with 
a fair quadrangle of buildings fitted for the accom- 
modation of decayed critigs ^nd poets ; out of whom 
six of the most aged (their age to computed from» 

* The character of a player is in thu chanter treated rather 
too contemptuously. Johnsun fell into the same cynt, and 
treated hu old friend Garrick unkindly and unjuatly, at a time 
when he was received into the familiarity of some of the beat 
families in this country. Baron, Chamc'llc. k** Cov'mur, Dii 
Menu, Le Kaiu, were equally respected in France. — D r. 
WartojR 

^ I'antomiues then first exhibited iu Kugland. 


business, and she sdall •forfeit accordingly. If^ny 
actor for the future shall comi'nit murder, excejit 
upon the strigiJI he shall he left to the laws of the 
land ; Jhe I’Jic is Ij) be understood of robbery and 
theft, hf all other eases, p4Aicularl^' in those for 
debt, it is proposed that this, !skc the oilier courts of 
Whitehall and St. James’s, may he held a p^ec of 
privilege. And whereas it has been founji Miat uli 
obligation to satisfy paltry creditors has heeii^ dis- 
couragement to men of lettcnii if any of 

quali^ or fthers shall send for, any poet or erpic oi 
this socit%y to any remote qi^rter of the town, the 
said poet or critic shall freely pas9 and repass wUb- 
out being liable to gn purest. 

<MI. The foremnniioqed ifehume, in its several re- 
gulations, may be supported by profits arising from 
•A cry third night throughout tlie year. And as It 
W4 |u 1A bo hard to S'tpjposg that so many persons 
could live without any mod (though from the for- 
mer course of their lives n very little will deemed 
sufficient), the masters of calculation will, we be- 
lieve, agree, that out of tlmse profits the said per- 
sons might he subsisted iu a sober and decent man* 
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ner. We will Tenturfe to affirm further, that not 
only the^proper magaxi/ies of thunder an^ lightoing, 
but paiiit, diet>(iiinks, spitting-pots, and all other 
ncccsMnrics of life, may, in like manner, fairly be 
provided for. ^ 

“ 12. Usome of the^'jyticle,?* may at first vie wjsecm 
liable to objections, particularly those that g^ye so 
vast a power to the council of six •(which is indeed 
Jar^'er than any intupistcd to the great officers of 
state), this ma^i be obviated by swearing those six 
persons of his majesty's privy-council, and obliging 
them to pas/^ everything of moment previously at 
that most honourable board." 

Vale 

Mar. SeniB. 


VIRGILIUS RESTAURATUS:' 

SEU 

MARTINI SCRIIBLEErl 

S17MM1 CRITICI, CASTKJVTIONtfiM IN AINEIDEM 
SPECIMEN. 


jEnf.idem totarn, nmiee lector, innnmerabilibus 
po'ne mend is scatiiricntem, ad pfistinum seusum 
revorahinms. In siagulis fere \ersibus spuria* oe- 
curriinl lectiones, in oinnibiis qiios ^unquam vidi 
codicibus, aut vulgatia aut inod‘tift, ad opjirobrium 
nsqusirriticoriiiF, in hunc diem cxistentes. In- 
terea adverte oculcy, et his panels frucre. At si 
(]ua) sint in hisee castjgationihus, cle qiiibus non 
satis liquet, ^}llut>arura quantitates, 

( nostra libro ipsi prsefigcnda, ut consulas, monco. 

iVia very easy, but ve^ ungnitcful, to l.uifjh at collortors ot 
varitmS'reailiiiKs, and adjuKters of texts, those poor pioneers of 
literature, who ilra^ fnr^^ard 

A waKK<'a-lond of m<*anint{8 for one word, 

Wliile A's dvpnaed, and 1) with iiomp restored. 

To the indufatif;:ildi' roaean’lu*s of many a Dutcli commenta- 
tor and rU'niian editor are wo indebted for that eiiae and faci- 
lity with whicli w e are now ciiatded to read. IC I am perauaihil,’* 
says Ihiylo, "Ihiit the ndienlnns nbstiiincv of the first critics, 
who lavished so niuch of their lime iqnin the question wliether 
wa oui;ht to say Virgilitis or Vergilius, has lioen ultimately of 
great use ; they thereby inspir(*d men a ilh an extreme \eiiera- 
tiou for autiipiity , they disposeef them to a sedulous Inquiry 
diito the noniliict niid character of the ancient (ireiiana and 
liomins, and that gave occasion to their improving by ihoM 
great examples." Diet. tom. v. p. 795. 


VIRGILIUS RESTAURATUS. 

* I. SPEClMfN LIBRl PRIMI. Vrn. 1. 

Arnia virumqiio uano, Trojne qjiti primes ab mis 
Italiam fati* prnfugus, JHivinaque venit * 

Littura. Multum ills ot terris jactatus etsilto, i. 

• 

Arma Wumque caUb. Trojiv qui primus ab arts , 
Ttalliim.ytrriu proftigiis, /.atinaqme venit 
«■ by torn. Multum ille ct terris vexatus, et alto, r 

iU sifper&m— — 

Ah oscj, nempe tHerc^i Jovis, vide lib. ii. ver. 
512, 550—yiatu ventorum utsequitttr — iMtina 

certe 'littora cum A'ln0as adcrat, Lavina Siiod nisi 
postea ab ipso noipinath, lib. 'kii. vcr. 193— 
terHs non convenit. 

II. VeRj^ 52 / 

Et qu^sqiiis fumea Janmis adorot? 

'* Et quUquU adoret? 

Longe melius, quam, bt olifba, numen, et 
^ dubio sic Virgilius. 

Ver. 80. 

Venti. vet^t ajfmine farto 
Qua tlata fiorta ruont 


^ p V Venti, velut aggere/rartOf 
Qua data porta ruunt' — - 

Sic ed.-rige/meo periculo. * 

IV. Ver hi;. ^ « 

Fidumque velieliat Ororntmi, 

Furtemque vehqbat Orentem. 

Non Jldunif quia epithetiy;^ Achaifse notissimum 
Orunti uunquam dat^r. * « 

, V. Ve^. U9. 

Exculitur, pronusquo inagister 

Volvitiir in caput • 

Exeiititnr : pronusque magis ter c . 

Volvitqr in c>'puk^ 

Aio Virgilium aliter non ^cripsisse quod planS con- 
hrmatur ex sequentibus — Ast ilium ter fiuctux ibidem 
iorquet 

''VI. Ver. 122. 

Aft parent rari nantes in gurgite vasto 
Anna vtrum — 

Armi hominum : ridicule nntea arma viriim, qua; 
ex ferro conflata, quomodo possunt nature f 
VII.cVer. 151. 

Atquo rotis summas leviter perlabitur undos, 

Atrpu* rulis spumis leviter iierlabitur ivrins. 

Summas et leviter pcrlabh plconusmua est : mirifire 
jtltura lectio Neptuni agilitatem ct celeritatem expri- 
mit ; simili modo nosier dc Camilla, jEn. xi. 

lUa vel intacUe seyetiaper summa volarct^ &c., hy- 
perboUefi. 

VITT. Ver. 154.^ 

Jamque facet et saxa volant, nrma rinistraU 
inm jtccet et snxa volant, mtnistri: 

uli sol cut, instanti pericula — Feeces faciln:s longc 
pra 2 r.tant, quid cnlm nisi fa*ces jactareiit vulgus sor- 
didum t 

- IX. Ver. 170. 

Fronte sub adversn sntpults pendentihus antrum, 
liitiis nquai dulcc^vh oque stMhlia s.i\o. • 

Fronte siiB adversa poputiv prandenhbus antrum. 

Sic maliin, longe potihs, qiiarn, scopulis pendenfi- 
hvK^ i nuga:! noniic vides versu sequenti dulccs Aquas 
ad potandum ot scdilia ad discuipbendum dari t in 
quorum usu 1 . 1 T qlippe prandenUum, ^ 

• X. Ver. 188. 

Ttes littore cereos , , 

Prospicit errantes: hos iota armenta sequiintur 
A lei go — - 
I Tres litfore comas ** 

Aspicit errantes : hos aginina»lota sequuntur 
A lergo— — — » 

- Cervif lectio vulgata, absunlitas notissima ; hiec 
aniinalia in Africa nun inventa, quis nescit T at mo- 
tus ci ambulandi ritus dbrvorum, quis non agnuvit 
hoc loco T *Littor€y locu^ ubi errant corvi, utl noster 
alibi 

^ ' Et sola in sicca secum spatiatur arenas 

Omen pracclarissimuin, immu etf^yminibus militum 
frequeuV>r observ'atum, ut patet ex historicis. 

XI. A"er. 748. 

Arcturum, pluviaatpie Ilyadcs, ge^ninosque Triones, 
Error grqyissimus. Coirigo, — siptemque Triones. 

*• XII. Ver. 631. 

Qiiare ogite, O juvenea ! tectis suoceditc nostria. 
tf^ecHus potius dicebat ufdo, poHta magis orationc, 
et quee unica voce et torum et mensam exprimebat ; 
Hknc lectionem probe confirmat appellatio O Ju^ 
venes /» 

Duplicem hunc sensum alibi ctiam Maro Icpide in- 
nuit, .®n. ivsiver. 19. 

Hale uni ibrsau potiii auecumbero cuipee : c 

Anual fateborenim 
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Sic comgeft, • • 



Vox sii6'Cum&are*quYn eleganter ambigna ! 

LIBER ^ECUNDUS. Veb. 1. 

Conticuern omnca, inleatUiue ora tencbunt, 
lude tiynujMiCer A^eas^ic onus ab alio. 

Omcubtere omues. i^tfitteque ora tenebant ; 

Intlc turo satur A:!iicas sic orAis ab alto. 

ConctibHere, aula toro JEneam vulimiis accumVrn- 
tem : quin et aU^qn ratio, sell, conticuere et ora te- 
uebant^ cta^tologice dictum. In manuscripto per- 
quam rarissimo in patri8*muiapo,^legitur, ore geme- 
bant; sed niagis ingeiiios» quam vere. iSa^ur jEncas, 
quipp£ qui jamjain a prandio surrexit : pater nihil 
ad rem. * 

. II. Ver. 3. • 

Infm4um^ regina. jubesrenovure dolortfn. 
*>«^i^ti/aNCum, rcgiiiiv, jubes rcnovarc dulurum. 

Sic baud %ubito veterrimls codicibus acriptiun fuiasc ; 
quod satis cousta^ cx perantiquil iLl;\ liritiiunoruiiL 
cantilena vocatA Chevy cujua autor huiic lo- 

cum sibi ascivit in hujc verba : — 

^he child may rue that is unbum. 

Ill’ Ver. 4% 

Trojaihis iit opes, et lamnitabile regoum 
Eruerint Daiial. * 

'I'rojanas iit uves et lameiiUbilc regiuira 
Dirucrtht. 


sese his laboiibus ]inxni8cuoi\iut. Vide iEn. ii. t. 

610, etc. ^ ^ 

Quanqiiam animus meminisse horret, luetuoue re/vyit, 
luciiuam— 

Quaiiquam uaimus meminisse horgit, luctusgue resnyit, 
Itgsu/'f^it muUu promrihs ddlorcni renatigentem no- 
tat qj^m jit hacteiius, refuyft 

a aVII. Ver. li). 

Frocti bello, fatisqun rei^lsi • 

Ddcturos Dauaum. tot jum labeiitilMSunuis, 
liiBtar montis equum, dinua ralladis nrto 

iKdilloaiit— — etc. ^ • 

Tntcti Ih'Uo, fatiiHiue repulsi. 

Tmcti ct rcpnlsif antithesis pcrpulchra ! ^Fracti, 
frigid i ct vulgariter. 

(ut vulgus loquitur) ade- 
amus : quoin si tocabis, Ic'ctor, ini- 

nime Recces: soloc cMiim femolliv ntoro gestunt. lUo- 
rumque*ar/nu/o militv complnit — Uteroque recusso « 
insinuire cavo} — Atgue utcro sonituni qiiatcr nrma 
dedere — Inclusos utero Danaos^ &c. A\>\ fcota non 

convepit ma^ilnis — Scandit fatalis machiliu niuroSt 
Fa‘ta artnis — Falladem virgiiiem, cquo inari fabri- 
canilo iiivigilarc dcruisse, quis putat l incredibile 
prorsus! QiiamoTirem existimo vorani cqute Icctionerv 
passim rostitiugidam, nisi ubi forte, inetri caussa, 
equuni potius quam cquanit genvs pro sejru, dixit < 
Alaro, Vale ! dttm luucpaucula corrigiv, majus opus 
moveo. , 


Mallom oitcs p«tii\R quaii^q/ica, quoniam in anti- 
quissiiAis il|js iemportbus oves ct urrnxuita dititiof^ 
reguni fuere. Vcl fortasae oves Paridis iiinuit, quas 
super ItQnn iiuperriino pascebat, ct jam in vindictam 
pro Helenas riiptu, a Menelao, Ajacc, [rid. Ilor. 
Sat. ii. 3.] aliisque ducibus, mcrito occisas. 

IV. Ves. 6. *• , 

Quieque ipse fNc«<ninui rifti. 

F.t quonuu ])nrs nuiKUa ili. 

•Qiurque ipafmUerTiiaus awlif* 

Et quuriiin pars magna fui # 

Onyiia tarn audita quam visa recta distinctionc 
enarraru hie yEncas profitetur: iiiulta quorum liox 
eii fatalis sola eoiisdia fuit, vir pnihus qj plus tarn- 
quam visa reA;rre non putuit. ^ 

V. Ver. 7. 

* Quis talia fando 
Tumperet a liiclirymis ? 

^ , Quis _ 

Tenipcgct tn lacliryiuls ? 

Major enim doloris iddicatio, absque modo lacry- 
mare, qu^m solummodo a lacrymi9 non tempe- 
rare. , 

VI. Ver. 9. * 

£t jam nox humida etelo 

Prscipitat, fcuudentque cadentia sydern somnos. ^ 
jam uox lumina cwlo 

Praecipitat. suaii|ntque laivniva sydera bomnos. * 

Lectio, humtdat vespertinum rorem solditynnuerc 
videtur: niagis mi arridet htminut quie post- 
quain pracipUantuiif auronc adventum annunciant. 

Sed si tintus amor casus uignoscere nostros, 

Et breviter Trujm supremim audire labaretn. * 

Sed si tantus amor eafos cognoaecrcfeoctis. ^ 

Et breve ter Troja supjt^mque audire htbures. 

Cura Noctia (scilicet not^s excidii T^ojani) ma- 
gia compendioso (vel, ut dixit ipat, breviter) totam* 
belli cataatropheh denotat, qudm diffusa ilia et Mi* 
determinata lectio, casua nostros. Ter audige gra- 
turn fuisse Didoni, patet ex libro quarto, ubi dicitur, 
Iliacosgue iterum demens audire tables eip^cit: | 
Ter eiym pro stppa usurpatur. Tntia, superumqua ‘ 
laborea, reetd, quia non tantum homines aed et Dii 


AN ESSAY ON THE IsEARNBH 

MAKTINUS SCAlBLEKUSr 

CONCEKNING THE OUIOIN OF SCIENCES 

Wrilteu to the must learned Dr.— — — from the deurts 
of Nubia. , • « 

* • 

Among all the inquiries which have been pursued by 
the curious and inquisitive there is none more 
worthy the search of adirarncd head than the sourco 
from whence we derive those arts and sciences which 
raise us so iVr above the vulgar, the countries in whicli 
they ruse, and the ciiannelH by which they have been 
convened. As those who hrst bruiiglit tnem among 
*U8 attained them by travelling into the remotest* 
parts of the earth, 1 may lioast of some advantages by 
the same means, since I write this from the deserthP 
of .Ethiopia, from those plains of sund which have 
buried the pride of invading armies, with my foi|t 
perhaps at this in-stiyit ^cii fathom below the grave of 
Cambyses ; a solitude to which neither P)thagOras 
nor Apollonius ever penetrated. • ^ 

II is universauy agreed that arts and sciences were 
derived tq uS from the Egypt^s and Tndiqns ; l}ut 
from whom they first received them if^asvet a secret. 
The highest period of time to*whieh the learned at- 
tempt to trace them is the beginningof the Aiinyrian 
monarchy, when their inventors were worstiiPned as 
gods. It is therefore necessary to go backward into 
times even^ore remote, and to (ain some knoiyledge 
of tl)pir ^history from whatp'wr dark and hrokeii 
hints may any way be/ound an ancient authors con- 
cerning them. • ^ 

Nor Troy nor Tbebes werp the first of empires ; we 
have mention, though m»t histoAes, of an parlier war- 
like people called the Pygmieans., 1 cannot but 
fiersijpde myself, from those accounts in HonAr 
[Norn. Il« ill.], AristoAf) and others, of their history, 
w^rs, and revolutions, and from the veryair in which ^ 
those authors speak cf tK^m as of things kn^wti, that 
they were then a part of the study of the learned. 
And though all we directly Hear is of their military 
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achievements in the Wave defence of their countr)' 
from the, animal Jiivasiiwia of a powerful .enemy, yet 
I cannot doubt but that they excelled as much in the 
arts iif peaceful government : though there remain no 
traces of their civi^ institutions. Empires as great 
liavc bccn^wallowed up. in t^e wreck of 
such sudden periods have been put to them as^occa- 
siun a total ignorance of their story. ji\*)d if 1 should 
ropjocturc that the like iiappencd to this nation, 
from a genera* extirpation of the people by those 
hocks of monstrous birds wliercwith antiquity agrees 
they were continually infested, it ought not to seem 
more ihcrcdiblt* than that one of the Baleares ^vas 
wasted by rabbits, Sniynthe by mice [Eustathius in 
Horn. II. i.], and of late Bermudas almost depopu- 
lated by rats [Speedo, in Bcrmuila^^]. Nothing is 
more natural to imagine than that the few siirvivors 
of tliat empire retired into the depths of tlicir deserts, 
whore they lived undisturhiMl till they were found 
out hy Osiris in his travels to instruct mankind. 

“ lie mot,''sajs Diodorus [l.i. ch. IH.], “in Ethiopia 
a sort of little satyrs who were hairy one half ol* their 
body, and wliose leader Pan aeroin pained him in his 
expedition for tin* civilising of mankind/* Now of 
tliis great personage. Pan, wc have a very particular 
description in the ancient 'writers, who unanimously 
agree to rejiresenf him sliagg\-b('anled, hairy all 
<ivcr, half u man and half a beast, and walking erect 
with a staff, the posture ui which his race do to this 
day a])pear antong us. And since the chief thing 
to which he applied himself w^.is the civilising of 
iiiaiikinu, it shoiilh seem that the first principles of 
science must be reeefvod frtun that nation to wliich 
the godi- were llo ne-.’ [II. i.J said to resort twolve 
tlays every year for the convorsatiou of its wise and 
Just inhabitants. " 

If from Egypt wc proceed to take a view of India, 
we ^hvill timl that their knowledge also derived itself 
from the same soiirl'u. To that country did these 
noble creatures accompany Bacchus in hi.s expedition 
under the conduct of Silenns, who is also described 
to us with the same marks and qualiiicutions. 
** Mankind is ignorant," saith Diodorus [1. iii. ch. 
<j9J, “whence ISilenus derived his 'birth, through 
his great antupiily ; hut he had a tail on his loins, 
.as likewise had all his progeny, in sign of their de- 
scent.” Here then they s»;ttU’d a colony, which to 
^/his day subsists with the same tails. From this 
time they seem to have communicated themselves 
only to those men who retired from the converse of 
tiioir ow'ii species to a more uninterrupted life of 
contemplation. 1 am much -inrCinc'd to believe that 
in the midst of those solitudes they instituted the 
much celebrated order of g}miioKoplVsts. For who- 
ever observes the scene and manner of their life will 
eauly li.ul them to liH.e imitated with iftl the exact- 
ntss imagi lah.o the manners and customs of their 
masters and instructors. They are said to dwell in 
the thickest woods, to go nakeni, to suffer their bo- 
dies i*.» be overrun with hair, and their nails to grow 
to H prestigious length. Plutarch says [in his Ora- 
tion '6n Alexander's Fortune], “ they c»t what they 
could* get in the ticldx, their drink w'as \v.ah r, and 
their beds made aC leaves or inos-s." And Herodo- 
tuls[l. i.] (ells us that they esteemed it a great ex- 
ploit to kill very nu^nyMuts ot creeping thhigs. 

Hence v.'e see that the t\Vo nations which contend 
for the origin of learning are the same that have ever 
most abounded with this urj^euious race. Though 
they ha\e contested wfiicH' was first blest with the 
rise of science, vet have they conspired in being 
grateful to their^mraou masters. Egjpt is so well 
known to have worshipped them of old in their own 
images, and India may, be credibly supiwsed to have 


done the so ne, from that adoration which they paid 
in latter times to the tooth of one of these hairy 
philosofriers, in just gratitude as it should seem to 
the mouth from which they receive}! their know- 
ledge. • 

Pass we now over into Greece, where wc find Or- 
pheus returning out of Eg} pt with the same intent 
as Osiris and Bacchus made t^eir expeditions. From 
this period it was th£;t Greece first heard the name 
of .satyrs or owned them for semidei. And hence it 
is surely reasonable to conclude that he brought some 
of this wonderful species along tvich him, who also 
had a leader of the ling of Pan, of the same name, 
and expressly cailcd King by Theocritus. [n«y 
*Ava|. Id. i.] If thus much be allowed, wc easily 
account for two of the strongest reports in ^11 an- 
tiquity. One is, that of the beasts - following the 
music of Orpheus, which has been interpreted of 
his taming -savage tempers, but will thus have a 
literal appUc.atidn. The other, which we in- 

sist upon, is the fabulous story of the gods com- 
pressing women in woods under bestial appearances, 
which will bo solved .by the love these sages are 
known to boar to the females of our kind. I am 
sensible it may be objected that they are said to 
have been compressed in the shape ot difTorent ani- 
mals; hut to this wo answer, that woiiion under such 
apprehensions hardly know what shape they have to 
deal with. 

From what has been last said it is highly credible 
that to this ancient and generouf* race the world 
is indebted, if not for the heroes at least for the 
acutest wits of antiquity. One of the n^bst remaik- 
able instances is that great mimic goniu;, yEsop 
[Vit. jEsop. initio.], for whose extraction fihni these 
sylvestres fwmmca we may gather an argument from 
Planiidos, who ’avs that yEsop signitios the same 
lluiig as ylCthiop. the original nation of our peopli*. 
For a second argument we may oiler the description 
of his person. vvhichVas short, deformed, and almost 
aavape, insomuch that be miglit have lived in the 
woods had not the benevolence of his temper made 
hlin rather adapt himself to our manners, amheorne 
to court in wcaring-apparcl. The third proof is his 
acute and sillincaV wit. And lastly, his great know- 
hdge in the nature of beasts, together with the na- 
tural pleasure he took to speak of them upon all 
occasions. 

The next instance I shall produce is Socrates. 

I S( Plato and Xenophon]. First, it w 's a tradition 
that he was of an uncommoif* birth from the rest of 
men. Secondly, he had u countenance confessing 
the line he sfirung from, being bald, flat-nosed, with 
pror iiient eyes, and a downward look. Thirdly, 
he turned c-rtain fiibles of .Esop into verse, jirohably 
out of the respect to leasts in general, and love to 
his %mily in particular. 

In process of time the women vvithVvnom these 
Sj Ivans would have lovingly ci^fiabited vv’ere either 
taught ^y mankind, or induced by an abhorrence of 
their shapes, to shun their embraces, so that our 
sages were necessitated to mix with beasts. This by 
degrees occasioned the hair of their posterity to grow 
higher titan their middies ; it rose in one generation 
to their arms ; in the second it invaded their necks ; 
in the third it gained the ascendant of their heads, 
I, till the dqgciierate appearance in which the species 
* is now immersed became completed, though wc must 
h(je observe that there were a few who fell not un- 
der th > common calamity, there being some unpre- 
judiced women in every age, by virtue of whom a 
total extinction of the original race was prevented. 
It is reinarkahle also, that even where they were 
mixed the defection from their nature was not so 
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entire but there still appeared marvelUus^ualiUcs 
among them, as avas inauitest in those who followed 
Alexander in luclla. How did they attend iijs army 
and survey hi# ardy ! how did they cast theinseives 
into the same fornfe for* march or for combat ! what 
an imitation was there of all his discipline I the an- 
cient true remains of a Varlike disposition, and of 
that constituth?^ whicl#tfie\ enjoyed while they were 
yet a monarchy. • 

To proceed to Italy, the first appcaraii^ of 
these wild philOsonhers there were some of the least 
mixed who vouhhhafcd to converse with mankind, 
which i^cMdeiit from tl^ in^me of Fauns [Livy], i 
fandOf or speaking. Su(^h was Ite who, coming out 
of the woods in hatred to tyranny, encouraged the 
RomiRl army to proceed against the Kfetruscans, 
who would have restored Tarquin. But here, as in 
all the iiestcru parts of the world,*there wjw a great 
and memorable era, in W'hich they begall to be silent. 
Tlfis"^ rpay place something near the time of Aris- 
totle, when the number, vanity, and folly of human 
philosophei-s increased, by which incn's heads be- 
came too much puzzled to rSqf^he the simpler uUdoni 
of these ancient SjUans; the questions of that uea- 
demy w'ere tqj) numerous to be consistent with their 
ease to answer, and too intricaj^e, exlrava'gaiit, idle, 
or porriicipus, to bo niij otlier than a derision or 
scorn unto them. From this pcrio<l, if we ever heas 
of theic giving answers, it is only when caught, 
hound, and constraiin'il, in like niaiiner as was that 
ancient lireeian jpopliet, Proteus. 

Acewrdindy we read in S\lla*s [^id. Plutarch iir 
Vit. SylheJ*tiine of .such a philosopher taken near 
Dyrraelihim, who would not he persuaded to give 
them a Nocture by all they could any to him, and 
only showed his power in sounds by neighing like 
a horse. / 

But a marc successful attempt fas made in Au- 
gustiis’j reign by the ixniuisitiYJ genius of the great 
Virgil, whom., together ^ith Varus, tlje eunimcntu- 
tors suppose to have been tbe true persons w^j^i are 
related in the sixth Bucolic to have caught a philo. 
sophe?, and doubtless a genuine one, of the ract*of 
the old Silenus. To prevail upon him to be com- 
municative (**■ the importance ol®wJiic4i Virgil was | 
W’cll uw’are), they not only tied him fd'st, but ullurJil j 
him likewise by a courteous prosmt (if a comely j' 
maiden called .®gle, w'hich made him sing both 
merrily and instructively. In this song we have 
their doctPlfcsof the cvdatiovi, the same in all firo- 
pability as w'as tauglA ^so many ages before in the 
great Pygmiean empire, and several hicrogh phical 
fables, under which they couched of embellished 
their morals. For which |caaon I look upo(| this 
Bucolic as an inestimable treasure of ^le most an- 
cient science. • 

In the reign of Constantine we hear of annjther 
taken in^ net and brought to Alexandria, rnupd 
whom the people Hbcked lo hear his wisdom, but, as 
Ainmianus Marcellinus reportelh, he provec^^a dumb I 
philosopher, and only instructed by action. | 

The last we shall speak of who scemeth to be of 
the true race is said by St. ^Jerome to have met St. 
Anthony [Vit. St. Ant.] in'a desert, who ^quirimc 
the way of him, he showed his understanding and 
courtesy by pointing, but would not answer, for he 
was a dumb philosopher also. • | 

These are all the notices whidl I am at present^ , 
able to gather bf the appearance of so great and 
learned a people on your side of the world. , But if 
we return to their ancient native scats, Africa and 
India, we shall there find, even in ix^lcrn times, 
many braces of their original conduct and valour. | 
In Africa (as we rei^ among the indefatigable 


Mr. PurebaA collections), « body of them, w'hose 
leader was infiained willi love for a woman, by mar- 
tial pow'cr*aud stiatageiii won fiirt from* the Por- 
tuguese. 

But I must leave all others at nresent to celebrate 
the praise of two of tlieir unparalleled inoiiarcii.H in 
liidi^ The one w'asi* Perftiiul tlie magnificent, a « 
prin^ mostjeari^d and qomniuniculi\e, to whom in 
Makabar their excess of zeal dedicated a teiiiph raised ^ 
oil seven hundred pillars, not infer^n- in Mafltvua’s 
[1. i.] opinion to those of Agrippu in the i'untiieon. 
The other, Haiiimant the murv^Uout,^ his relation 
and successor, whoso knowledge Uuis so gi-eat as 
made his followers doubt if <‘vcn that wist* speeies 
could arrive at such perfection, and theref 4 jre they 
ratlicr imagined him and his race a sort of gods 
forinei] into apes. Ills was the tooth which the 
PortugqcBc* took in Bisnngar, I.’).)*.), for whicli tho 
Indians olfered, according to Linsehotten [ch. 4-4.], * 
the immense sum of Be\en hundred thousand du- 
cats. Nor bit nii; quit (his head wilhout mentimi- 
mg ^filJi all du>j respect Uraiig Outnng the gieaf, 
tho last of this •line, whose iiuhappy eliaiice it 
was to fall into the hands of Europeans. Orang 
Outaiig, whose value was not known lo us, for ht* 
was a mute plfllosopher: Orang Outang, by whoso 
dissection the learned l)i. Tyson® has added a con- 
firmation to this system, from I lie icstmiblnnei^ be- 
twemi {.hv homo si/in'xtrm unfl onr human body, in 
those organs by whieh the Fatiiuiid soul is oxerlcd. 

We must novf d^eeiid to eonsider this people us 
sunk into the brnta ntitura hy thfir eoniinUn coin- 
mereo willi beasts. Yet oven it this tian; uliat ex- 
periments do tiiey not airo^dyis of reiicvi|ig some 
from the t{ple(*n and others from jfiiposthuiin^H, hy 
oirnsioning laughter at proper .aaiHons ; with wIiAl 
rejuliness do (hey enter into tin* indtalioii of wjmt- • 
ever is reniarkuhle in human lite! and vvlr.'l #»ur- 
piihing relations have lo Pomte'’ and others given 
of tindr appetitrs, actions, coneeptions, aircetions, 
viirieties of imaginations, and ahililioH capable of 
pursuing them \ If ni.flcr their prcKenl low circuin- 
staiices of birth and breeding, and in so short a term 
of life as is noW allotted them, they so far exceed all 
beasts, and equal many men, what prodigies rnny 
we not conceive of those who were nali melwrtftua 
*anfiis, those primitive, longeval, and antediluvian* 
niaintigeis who first taugTit science to the world ! 

This account, which is entirely my own, 1 am* 
pioud to imagine lias traced knowledge from a foun- 
tain correspondent to siweral opinions of the arud- 
ents, though hithertv undiscovered both by them and , 
the more ingenious nioderus. And now what fHitdl 
I say to inaukiud in tlie thought* of 4Iiih great dm- ' 
cov^ry? what imt that they sliould abate their piidi; 
and cdUsnlfft* that the aulhu«ii»of our knowl^^lge yo, 
among the beasts 1 that these, who tverf* our elder 
biothers by a day in the creation, whose kingdom 
(liliC that in tho scheme of Plato) was govei^»d l^' 
philosophers who flourished with Icarmngf in^lirhi- 
opia and India, are now distinguished an^ kndwn 
only by tlif^ same appellation as tho niaii-tign: and 
the nimil^eyl t « • 

As to speech, 1 ma'ie no qlicstipn that thi/re arc 
remHins of the first and less corrupted ra(;c in t^otr 
native deserts, wh(^y (ft havcitlic power of it. But 
the vulgar reason given by the s{)HTiiards,«*' that they 
will not speak for fear of being sot tr»vvork,*' is alooe 
a sid^cient one, considering how cxc(*edingly all 
otfier learned persons 1lfSpct*their ease. A seeoml i«, 
thgt these observant creatures, having been eyc-wit- * 
nesses of the cruelty wiln which that nation treated 

• Dr. Tyson’s Anatomy of a Pt^v. 4to, 

Father Ic Pomle, a Jesuit, io^ account of his (rave.«. 
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their brother Indians, find it necessary- not to show 
themselves to be men, that they may be protected 
not only 'from work but from cruelty also*. Thirdly, 
they could at best take no delight to converse with 
the Spaniards, wh^se grave and sullen temper is so 
averse to jl^hat natural' and oncii cheerfulii^^ss which 
is generally observed to^ accompany all true l^ow- 
Icdge. . < ^ 

^ut now were it pi^sible that any way could be 
found to draMf forth their latent qualities, 1 cannot 
but think \\ would be highly serviceable to the 
learned worlV/, bo^th in respect of recovering past 
ktiowlti..lge and promoting the future. Might there 
not be found certain gentle and artful methoila 
whereby to endear us to thonil is there no nation 
ill the world whose natural turn is adapted to engage 
their society and win them by a svveet similitude of 
manners 1 Is there no nation where the mcji might 
allure them by a distinguishing civility, and in a 
manner fascinate them by assimilated motions t no 
nation where the women with easy iiceiloitis and 
the gentlest treatment might oblige the loving crea- 
tures to sensible returns of hurnJnityl The love I 
bear my native country prompts me to wish this na- 
tion might be Great llritaiti ; but, alas ! in our pre- 
sent wretched, divided condition, htBv can we hope 
that foreigners of so groat prudenc^ will freely de.. 
elare their selitiments in the midst of violent parties 
and at so vast a distance from their friends, relations, 
and country t The aircctioii I bear ojir neighbour 
state would incline me to wish it* .vere Holland — 

Svil \mvtt in parte mamilla! 

Nil flulii Arcadico. 

It is froFi Franve thai .Ve must expect this restora- 
tion of learning, whose late monarch took the sci- 
enccs under his protection, and raised them to so 
great a height. May we not hope their emissaries 
will" some time or other have iustructioiw, not only 
to invite learned meu into their country but learned 
beasts, the true ancient man-tigers 1 mean of Ethi- 
opia and India T Might not the talents of each kind 
of these be adapted to the iinprovcineiit of the se- 
veral sciences! the man-tigers to instruct heroes, 
statesmen, and scholars ; baboons to {each cerotnouy 
and address to courtiers ; monkeys, the art of plea- 
ding ill conversation and agreeable nHoctutious to^ 
ladies and their lowers ; apes of less learning to form 
comedians and dancing-masters ; and marmosets, 
court- pages a^d }ouiig English travellers! Ilut the 
, distinguishing of each kind, and allotting tlic proper 
business to each, 1 leave to the inquisitive and penc- 
tratjng ge)iius of the jesuits^iu ^licir respeetite mis- 
sions. 

Vak ^ fntsrc. o 

• “ ANNUS ‘ 

OR THE U^ONDEHFUL '^FVECTS OK THE APPROACHING 
CONJUNCTION OK THE PLANETS JUPITER, MARS, 

** ^ ■* AND SATURN. 

By Mart. Scriblcnis, Philomath. 

. In nova thrt anfraus mutuuui dicere foriDM 
Corpora , 

I SUPPOSE everybody it. suflic^ently apprised o?, and 
Av\y prepared fof, the famous conjunction to be 
celebrated the 28th of , this inLtiK.t Dec, 1722, fore- 
told by alUthe sages of antiquity under the name of 
the lumus mirafith'St or tlie mctamorphostical con- 
jfiiicUon; a word which denotes the mutual trails- 
formation of sexes (the PiTect Gf that coiifiguration^f 
the celestial bodies), the human males being to |je 
turued into females, and the human females into 
males. 

The Egyptians ha?e Pepresented this ^eat trans- 


foipnatiojjp by several significant hieroglyphics, par- 
ticularly one very remaikable. There ai-e carved 
upon aD|[pbelisk a barber and a miiiwife; the barber 
delivers his razor to the midwife, aud she her swad- 
dling clothes to the barber, .accordingly, Thales 
Milesius, (who, like the rest of his countrymen, bor- 
rowed his learning from the Egyptians,) after hav- 
ing computed the time oi* Ijips famoBb conjunction, 
** tlien,*’ says he, ** shall men and women mutually 
excjiange the pangs of Bha\ing and child-bearing.'* 

Anaximander modestly describes -this metamor- 
phosis in mathematical terms: •'Then," sa^s he, 
"shall the negative quantity of the women- bo turned 
into the positive, tiocir — into -f- (f. e.), their minw 
into 

Plato not only speaks of this great ch^ngn but 
describes all the preparations toward it. ** Long 
before the bodily rrausformation," says he, nature 
shall begin the most difficult part of her work, by 
changing the ideas and inclinations of the twcyincm : 
meu shall turn efleniiiiate and women manly; wives 
shall domineer and husbands obey ; ladies shall ride 
a-horseback, dressed like cavaliers; princes and 
nobles appear in nightrnUs and petticoats ; men shall 
squeak upon theatres with female voices and women 
corrupt virgins ; lords shall knot and cut paper; and 
even the northern people a^a-tva o^m7vy a 

phrase (which, for modesty's sake, I forbear to trans- 
late) which denotes a vice too frequent among us. 

That the ministry foresaw this great change is 
plain from the calico act ; whereby it is now become 
ithe occupation of the women ail over Engl^tnd to 
convert their useless female habits into beds, wiiidow- 
eurtains, chairs, and joint-stools; uiidressinj them- 
selves (as it were) before their transformation. 

The philosophy of this transformation will not 
seem surprising t^> people who scurcli into the bot- 
torii of things. Itriadam Bourignon, ade\oui French 
lady, has shown us how ni.an was at first created 
male and female in one individual, having tlie faculty 
of propagation within himself; a cireurnstance iic- 
ecbsary to the state of innocence, wherein a man's 
ha|)piues9 was not to depend upon the caprice /f an- 
other. It was not till after he had made a Jhvx pm 
that he Inid ijis '-feinale mate. Many such tiAiis- 
fsvnmitions of individuals have been well attested ; 
particularly one by Montaigne and another by tlie 
late bishop of Salish'iry. From all a Inch it appears 
that this system of male and female has already 
umV^rgoiie, and may herct.f^er suHer^^^^eral altera- 
tions. Every sniatterer in a.vatoniy knows that a 
woman is but an introv ertod man : a new fusion 
and fatm vvi^l turn the hollow bottom of a bottle 
into convexity ; but I (brbear, for the sake of my 
modest me^preaders, who are in a few daj s to bo 
virgins. e 

Iq some subjects the smallest alterations will do ; 
sqinc men are sutficieritly spread about tilt hips, and 
cofitrived with that female 8oftnf<ss, that they want 
only th^ negative quantity to make them buxom 
wenches ; and there are women who are, as it were, 
already the tbawh^ of a good sturdy man. If nature 
could be puzzled it will be how to bestow the re- 
dundantSnattor of the exuberant bubbles that now 
appear i oout town, or how to roll out the short dap- 
per fellows into well-sized women. 

This great conjunctioti will begin to operate on 
'Saturday, the 28tik instant. Accordingly, about eiglit 
atAight, as Seneziuo shall begin <it the opera, 
viffeto, .he shall he observed to make, an unusual mo- 
tion; upon which the audience will he affected with 
a red suffusion over their countenance ; and because 
a strong succession of the muscles of the belly is 
• Skuicli, rough draught, or ess.*iy. 
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necessary toward performing (bis greigt operation, I iikewis# earnestly entreat the maids of honour, 
both sexes will be thrown into a profuse iifvoluntary ftheu ensigns and captains of the guards,) that at 
laughter, 'i'hei^ to use. the modest ‘term gif Atiaxi- their first*sottiiig out the) llavesiAne regard to their 
niander, " slml^ negative quantit} be turned into former station ; and do not run wild througli all the 
positive,’* Tiftie floer beheld, nor will it ever infamous houses about town: that the present 
assemble, such a number of untouched \irgiiia with- grooms of the bedehainber •(U8.ni maids of honour) 
ill those walls ; but, alas I such will be the impati- woftld liot cat chal4i aui lime in theif green-sick<^ 
ence and euriisity o(i|ipb^ple to act in their now nesf: and, in general, that the men would remember 
capacity, that many of them will be completed men they are b^oni^ rctronungent, and not by iiiodvert-^ 
and women that very nmht. To prevent the dis- ency lift up against walls anujiosts. * 

orilers tiisft may happen %pou this occasion if the Petticoats will not bo burfiensoife to the clergy ; 
chief design of sli ii paper. but balls and assemblies will be iut^^-eiu for suiiie 

GenUeiueii have be^un already to make use of time. - , 

this conjunetion to compaAi tbfir filthy piiqioses. As for you, coquettes, hnwds* ami chamhermaidsi 
'rhey tell the ladies, forsdoth, that it is only parting (the future ministers, plenipotentiaries, and cabinet- 
With^^rishable commodity, hardly of so much counsellors to the princes of tlie carlli,) manage the 
iiilue as a calico uiufer-petticoat ; since, like its mis- great intrigues that will be committed to your elnirgc 
tress, it^ w'ill be useless in the forib it is now' in. If with ^-our usual secrecy and eoiiii net ; and the affairs 
the ladies hiive no regard to the dishonour and im- of jonr masters will go better tliaii ever. ♦ 

iilteral,J^y of the action, T desire they will consider O ye exchange-women! [shopkeepers of £keter 
that N at ifl-c, who never ifestro) 8 her own productions, 'Change] (oyr right woi>hipfid represeufutives that 
W'ill oxepipt big-bellied women till the time of their are t* he,) he n it so griping in the sale of your ware < 
lying-iii ; so ihatVot to htf transformed will be the as your predeeeswors, but consider th.at the nation, 
same as to be pregnant. If they do not il ink it like a spendthrift heir, lias run out: be likewise a 
worth while to defend a fortress that is to be .lenio- little more continent in your tongues than you are at 


lishcil in a J'lHv days, let them relfect that It will be a 
luel.inchnly thing nine munths*licncc to be brought 
to bod of a bastard — a posthumous bastard as y; 
w'ere — to which the quondam father can be no more 
than a dry-nurse. 

This w'oiidciful transformation is the instrument 
of nature to baial^ce niatteik between the sexes. Tlu^ 
eruelly of tfeoinful mistresses shall be returned ; the 
slight<-d^maid shall grow into an imperious gallant, 
and reward her undoer with a big belly and a 
bast aid. 


present, else ilic length of debates will sjioil your 
dinners. ' 

You housewffely good women, wh* now presitle 
over the confectionary, (hciiM.'lVirth comniissiuiieis of 
the treasury,^ be so good»as to dispense the sugar- 
plums of the gmenmicnt with a more iitiparlial and 
frugal hand. 0 os 

Y'e prudes and censorious o^l maids, (the hopes of 
the bench,) exert but youjj usual talents of finding 
faults, and the laws will be stAitly txecutcftj only 1 
would not liavc you proceed tqgin such slender c%i- 


It is hardly possible to imagine the revolutions 
that this wonderful phenunifiioii Mil uecasion #ver 
tlie face of the earth. 1 long iinpiftiently to see the 
jiroccedingsof the parliaimnt Paris, as to the title 
of Kuceession* to the eroVn ; this briflg*a case not 
]irovided for by the Sali<{ue law-. 'J'here will no 
prevewting disorders among fiiars and monks ;i()t 
errtanily vow’s of chastity do not bind, but under the 
sex ill which they were made. liie^Kninc will hold 
good with marriages, though I think it will be a seam- 
dal among protestants for husbands and wives to 
part, since thercMreniains still a possibility to perform 
the dehitum conjugaht by the husband being fvftime 
evuverte. ^ubmit it to Ihe judgment of the gentle- 
men of the long rol* whether the transformation 
does not discharge all sbits of rapes. 

The pope must undergo a new groping : but the 
false prophet Mahomet has contrived matters^ well 
for his successors ; for as tlfc grand signior has now 
a great many tine w'onien, will then tfave as many 
fine young gentlemen at his devotion. 

These^wc surprising scenes ; hut I beg leave Jto 
aflirm that the solu^n operations of nature are suo- 
jects of contemplation not of ridicule. Therefore I 
make it my earnest request to the merry fellowB and 
giggling girls about town that they would not put 
themselves in a high twitter when they go to visit a 
general lying-in of his first cAild ; his office's serving 
as iflidwives, nurses, and rockers, dispensing^audle ; 
or if they behold the revet^nd prelates dressing the 
heads and airing the linen A court, 1 beg they will . 
reroember that the6C offices must fillea with pco<^ 

pie of the greatest regularity and best characters, ^or 
tlic same reason 1 am sorry that a certain prelate 
[Dr. Atterbury], who, notwithstanding his confine- 
ment [ill Dec. 1722], still preserves hia healthy cheer- 
ful countenance, cannot come in time A be a nurse 
at courA * 


lenecs as you luive don*/ hitheito. . ^ 

It is from you, elo(|uent oyster-merrhants of*]lil- 
liiigsgate, (just ready to bo eajled to the bar, and 
coifed like your Bistcr-serjoanls,) that w'e expect Iho 
shortening the lime and IcHScning the expeiiKes of 
lawsuits ; for 1 think yim arc observed to bring your 
debates to a .short issue ; and even custom will restrain 
you from taking the oyster and leaving only the 
shell to your client. 

0 ye physieians! who in the figure of old W'omen 
1 are to clean the tripe in the markets, scour it as ef^ 

fectually as you have doiPc that of your patients, and 
the town will fare niost tleliciou.sly on Saturdays. 

1 cannot but congratulate human nature upon this 
happy trail sfurmatiun : the only expedient left to 
store the liberties and tranquillity of mankind. This 
is so evident that i! is*almci8t an affront to common 
Hcxisc to insist upon the proof : ^ there can be any 
such stupid ei'balui'c^s to doubt it, 1 desire he will 
make Yut th^ following obvio^rcilectioii. There are 
ill Europe* alone, at iiresent, a^ut a nyllion ^f sturdy 
fellows, under the denoininatRm of standing-forces, 
with arms in their hands: that those are rnaslers of 
thd lives, lilicrties, and fortunes of all the seiR. I hd- 
lievc nobody will deny. It is no less true m fact 
that reams of paper, and above if square miitof^skins 
of vellum, fiave been employ^thto no purpose ip set- 
tle peace* among thosf^sons *violcnce. Erny who 
is he that will say unto them, and disband y^r- 
selves"! but lo ! bp this trar^sformation it is done at 
once, and the halcyon d'lys of public tranquillity re- 
turn : for neither tne military tempe/ nor disciplino 
am tsunt the soft sex for a whole age 10 come : bellB- 
qvl^ matribus in visa, wSriv odious to mothers, will not 
grow immediately palatable in their paternal estate. * 

Nor will the iufiuenc^ of this tran6forni|itioa be 
less in family tranquillity than it is in oatiotial. 

Great faults wifi be amilidedi and fipilties for- 
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on both Hidow. who has btA^n disturbed 

‘.ith late hours, and choked 'with tho fiautffout of a 
got, will femembdf her sufferings, and kvoid the 
tomplationa ; and will for the same reasons indulge 
her mate, in his family capacity, in some passions 
which she is sensible*^ frosn experience are natural to 
'Mie bOx; suc^i as vanity, ffnc clbthes, being dhmifed, 
Ac. And how tenderly must she use her inate^uu- 
, '{.cr tin* brocding-qualii^ and labourrpain& which she 
hath' felt herself J In short, all unreasonable demands 
upon her husband must cease, because they are al- 
riMwIy satislicfif from natural experience, tliat they 
arc impci.Hible. t* 

That the ladies may govern the affairs of the 
world, and tlic gentltinnen those of their household, 
better than cither of them have hitherto done, is the 
hearty desire of ^ 

Their most sincere well-wisher, 

^ Ki. S. 


A KEY TO THE LO^JK ; « 

<)U, A TREATISK. rKOViNTr REYOND ATJ. CONTRA- 
I^ICTION THE HANffEROUS TENDENCY OF A LATE 
POEM, ENTITLED ^ 

^ THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, 

'ro (iOVERNMENT AND RELIIGION. 

Writlen.ia 1714. 

Since tlya unhappy division of our nation into par- 
ties, it is not to be uniigined how many artilices have 
bct*n nuido use of by'^writerH to obscure tlie trutli 
and covei desigi^ whroh'uiay be detrimental to the 
public. In particular, it lias been their custom of 
lale to vent their p'blitical spleen iii allegoiy and 
'fahltx If an honest bolitM ing nalion is to be made a 
jest dr, 'WO have a story of “Jolm Bull and bis wife;** 
if a treasurer is to bo glanced at, an ant with a white 
straw IH introduced ; if a treaty of coniinorec is to be 
riilieulcd, it is immediately iliotainorpliosed into a 
tale of “ (Jount Tariff." 

Ilut if any of these malcvolonts have a small talent 
in rhyme, they prineipally delight to convey tlieir 
malice in that pleasing wav ; ns it were gilding the 
pill, and concealing the poison under tlie sweetness 
of minibcrs. w 

,, It is the duty of every well-designing subject to 
prevent, as far as lie can, the ill conseqiuniees of such 
pcrniciouH treatises; and I hold it mine to warn the 
public of a late poem, eutitlod “ The Rape of the 
‘ which I shall demonsAraft* to be of this na- 

, lure. , 

It is a eommoii and just ohicrvalkm, that, vv|ieu 
the meaning of anything is dubious, oii^ can povvay 
better judge of the iiileiit of it than Oy consi- 
dering who* is Vhc aiitiior, what is his character in 
general, and his disposition in purricular. ' 

author of this poem is a reputed pi,- 
pist.is'well known ; and that a genius so capable of 
doing service to tliat«!ausc may have been corrupted 
in the ‘course of bis education by Jesuits th' others is 
justly S cry much to be Suspected ; uotwitIfct.vhding 
that seeming eoohuss and moderation which he has 
beeft (perhaps artfully) reproa^he^ with by those of 
his own persuasion. < TMby are sensible that this na- 
tion is scented by good andSvholesonic laws to pre- 
vu'it all evil practices of the church of Rome ; purtK 
fularly the publication o^book? that may in auj stg-t 
s ppwffasatc that doctrine : their authors are therefore 
obliged to eouc|^ their deuigus the deeper; afid 
though I ^anuot aver tlie intention of this gentleman 
was di>-ecily to spread pipish doctrines, jet it comes 


to the same point if he touch the government : for 
the court of liome knows very well that the church 
at this tii^e is «o firmly founded ot., the state that 
the only way to shake the one is by attacking the 
other. { 

What confirms me in this opinion is an acci- 
dental discovery I made of., a vciy artful piece of 
management among his po^vis^friend%aiid abettors, 
to hide his whole deqjgu upon the goyi*rnineiit by 
taking all the characters upon themselves. 

U(^on the day that this ‘poem was published it 
was my fortune to step into the Cpeoa-trce, where a 
certain gentleman was railing very UbcniJjy at the 
author, with a passj^n erlrernely well counterfeited, 
for having (as he said) rejected upon him in the 
character of sir Vlume. Upon his going out^I in— 
quired who he was, and they told me Itii'vvas a 
Kouian catholic kiuight. 

I was the syne evening at Will’s, and saw a circle 
loiind another gentleiiiaii, who was railing in lik*; 
manner, and showing his snuif-box ainl icanc, to 
jirove he was satirized in the same character. I 
asked this gentleman’s name, and Vias told lie was a 
Roman catlioHc lord. 

A day or two after I happened to be in company 
with the )cung lady to whom the poeni'ls dcdicalcd. 
She also took up the vharaetcr of Helinila vvitli imich 
frankness and good humour, though the author has 
given us a liliit, in his dedication,^ that he meant 
something farther. This lady is also a Roman ca- 
tholic. At tho same lime, otheis of the chaiacters 
were claimed by some pctsons in tlij room; and all 
of them Roman Catholics. 

But to proceed to tlic work itself. ^ 

In all things whicii are intricate, as nlleg^rios in 
their own nature are, and especi.dly those that aio 
industriously made so, it is not to be expected wo 
hliould find the uli^vv at first sight ; but when once 
wc have laid hoKl on that, we bhall trace this our 
author through all the lab}riutli<!, doublings, and 
tiiriiiiigs of liisf intricate coraiposilion. 

Eit'lf;, then, let it be observed tiiut in the most 
de^ionstrative sciences some poatuhita arc tp be 
granted, upon vvliich the rest is natiiruily founded. 

Tlie only postu/f^^um or concession which 1 desire 
to^.be made me Ts, tluit by Tin: Loctw is (.leant 

The Bauhif.u Treaty.** 

I. First, then, I shall discover tha’f Belinda repre- 

sents CJ real Britain, oi (which is the same thing) her 
late vnnjesty. TULb is piaiiAy seen in |^i1k description 
of her: — , '* 

Oil her while bn*iu.t a sparkling crosi* she wore ; 
alluding to tfie ancient name of Albion, from her 
vvhittf cliffs, and to the ci;uss, which is the ensign of 
England. • 

II. The baron, who dats off the lock, or barrier 
treat*/, is the E. of Oxford. 

ill. Clarissa, who lent the scissors, my lady Ma- 
shum. ^ 

IV. ’U'lalestris, who provokes Belinda to resent 
the loss of the lock, or treaty, the duchess of Marl- 
borough. 

T. Sir Plume, who ^ moved by Thalcstris to rc- 
dpmaiid^\‘ of great Britain, prince Eugene, who canu 
hither for that p'urpose. 

There are some other inferior characters, which we 
fhall observ'j upbn afterward : but I shall first ex- 
plain the foregoinj^. 

• •* Tl»e character of Belinda (as it Is here manased) rcwni- 
hfes )*ou*in uuthiug but bc‘auty<'* — Dedication to the H.vih> of 
the L^k.’» 

^ For a full iMconotof the political transactions relating to 
this treaty, see ^The Conduct of the Allies/* and " KeiMrks 
on the BMriov Tredty." c 
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The first part of the baron’s rharactej is hfa bging 
atlveiitiirous or ^nterprisinjy, which is the* common 
epithet given to*the earl of Oxtbril by enemies. 
The prize he^st^ipires to is the treasury, in order to 
which he oilers a sacriiTcc ; — 

' ■ a n altar built 

Of twelve vast Freottli romunces neatly eilt. 

Our aiiihor^ere ta^s ^occasion maliciously to in- 
sinuate this iltatesman's love U France ; representing 
the hooks he chiefly st indies to be vast French ro- 
mances : thosoare the vast prospects from the friend- 
sliip and all ian A hf France, which he satirically calls 
rouifUR^s* hinting thereby that these promises anti 
protostatiyiis were no more fo hcarcliod on than those 
idle legends. Of these Tie is said to buihl an altar; 
to iivliiiui^e that thtj fouiitlation of his schemes and 
honours was fixed upon the French romaiKca above 
mentioiyt^d. • 


j wherein thc^atirc is wholl^vcomlitcd to ministers of 
state. 

The 8} Qihs and gnomes at hi'st*sight uppeared to 
me to signify the two contending pstrties of this na- 
tion ; for, liiesc being placed in the air, and those on 
the earth, 1 thought agreed well with the com- 
mon deliomination, Mgh fnd low. Uiit Ub they aro% 
matft to be tho. Arst movers and iiilliienecrs of all 
that ha])pctlli, it i? plain tficy represeut promiscuously^ 
the heads of parties; whoiri*ho makes to be *1110 
authors of all those cliauges in the*state which are 
generally iiupulod to Uie levity and iiafifability of the 
British nation : — ^ ^ 

lids errini; mortals 1cm itj ni.iy otill : 

Uh, blind to truth 1 the sylphs ouuliivc it nil. 

But of tliis ho has given us a plain demonstration J 
for, sycaking of these spirits, he says, in cxpretis 
terms,— 


A fan, n garter, half a pair of glofes. 

Oik* the things he sacriticca is a fan ; which, 
both for its gaudy sliovv ami pcM petual fliitlcritig, has 
been hrkl the crnlilom of woman: this points at the 
change of the ladies of thc%g<lehamber. Tlie garter 
alludes to the lionours h(s confcrreil on soim ofliis 
Iriends; aiu\jWe may, without ‘.Irniiiing the sense, 
call the lialf-pair of gloves a lyiiiutlet, tife token of 
those military employments winch he is said to have 
sac'iHced to his designs. The prize, as I said hoforcf 
means tlie treasury, vvliicjihc makes liis prayers soon, 
to obtain, and long to possess : — 

'riic pow’r <‘;m . and ^'ranted liairhis pray’r, 

TJhi' rest the winds ni iMiiiity air. V 

111 llie lir'^rof tlicM* lines lie gives him the treasury', 
aiid in ^he last suggests that he should not long 
possess fli.it honour. 

I'hat Thalestris is the duchess of Marlhorough 
ajifiears both by her nearness to ll^limla and by this 
author’s in.'jlcvolerit suggestion thaj! she ia a lovct of 


To iirrjjs. to arms, %• bold 'Th.ilcstri^ erics ; 


but more particularly by seuM'al passages in her 
spocc]^ to ilelinda upon the cutting off the lock or 
treaty. Among other things slie says, “ Was it Tor 
this you hound yoifr locks in pap^r durance Was 
it fur tliis soAmiicIi paper has heeii*spent to secure 
the harrier treaty*? 


Mctbin!#*, alrcadv I your t«iTS survey ; 

Alrc.ulj lic.ir Ibo Hon id Ihins^ they say, 

.Mi^dy .see you a degraded toast. 

This desifrifies the« aspersions under which*that 
good princes.s sufferedfaud the repentance which 
must have followed the dissolution gf that treaty; 
and particularly levels at the refusal some people 
made to drink her majesty’l health. * 

Sir Plume (a proper name for a soldie^) has all the 
circumstances that agree with prince Eugene ; — 

Plume, of ami^r snuff-box Justly vain, ^ 
And tlio nu^cuudiu't of a clouded canc. 

With earnest h\ es ^ 

'Tis remarkable this general is a great’taker of 
snuff, as well as tovvuis ; his conduct of the clouded 
canc gives him thelionour w'hich is so justly his due 
of an exact conduct in battld, which is figuvd by his 
cane or truncheon, the ensign of a genei4l. tiis 
** earnest eye/* or the vivlcity of his look, is so par- 
ticularly remarkable in hlmf that this character could 
be mistaken for no other, had n«t the*autbor pur« 
posely obscured it by the fictitious circumstance gf a 
“ round unthinking face." 

Having now explaineil the chief character! of his 
human persons, (for there are some others that will 
hereafter fall In by the by, in the sequel of this dis- 
course 1 shall next take in pieceif his machinery, 


— ^Tlio chiof Ibe rnnj of nation.! o\\ n , ’ 

And guivvd, with lirniin diviiu*, the RritiNli ibroiiL'. 

And heie l^t it not scciii odd if, in this mysterious 
way (jf writing, vve find tlie same person who has 
before been repressnlod by the baron, again de*>cribrd 
in the rharacler of Ariel; it being a eominon way 
with authors, in the fabulous manutM', to take 
lilicrty. As f*r iiist mce, I have read in St. Evre- 
mond that all the diHerenl ehararters inPetronius^ 
aie but Xero iii*so many tliffcreut ap]>aiirancrM. And 
in the key to tlie curious roionnce of Barclay's Arge- 
iiis, both Poliairhus and ArchombrotUH mean only 
tlie king of l!asar^^*. 

We observe, in tlie very bcgiryiing of t1|| poem, 
that Aiiel is jiossessed of the tuir of Belinda; tbere- 
t’ore it is absolutely neeessan’ that this person must 
he the minister who was neafesf the r)|ieen. But who- 
tver would hi‘ further eonvineet^ that he meant lb** 
tieasiirer may know him by his erisiguR in the fol-^ 
lowing line : — • * 

lb* raised bis a‘/iire, viand. * 

His silting on the mast of a vessel shows his pre- 
sidiiig over the South Sea trade. When Ariel as- 
signs to his ayljihs all the prists about. Belimlu, what 
is more rlearly ileseribcd than the treasurer’s dis- 
posing of all ||ic places in the kingdom, and ])iir- 
liculaily about her majesty 1 But let us hear the 
lines ; — 

• — — Yc spirits, to voiir ph.irgp repair, • 

Tim flnUi.riii« f.in Ve jSi'iiIiyrett i'H nin* , 

The drops to Itioo, Hrilliuiti., we ronMun, 

Ami, Moinenlilla. M tiie \i;iU'h lx* tliiiii! ; * 

Dothon, (Vihpiiis..), tcml lirr l:i\'nti‘ lork. 

He has here particularized the ladies and women pf 
the bedcharnher, tlgi keeper of the cabinet, and her ^ 
majesty's dresser, and impudently given nickiiumes 
to each. To put this matter be^md all dispute, the • 
sylphs are saitf*to he ^'ondrous fond of place, in the 
canto fcilloviing, where Arie^s perelierl u|mermost, 
and all llie rest take their places subu^dii^at^y unrler 
hwn. ’ 

Here again I cannot but observe the ox^essivo 
mfdignity of this author, vvlio could not*Uf!^'e tf!e 
clmrarter of Ariel without the same invidioiiB stisike 
which hejgave him in the clfkracter of fhe^barem 
beforp ^ 

Amazed. f.nnfuHeiL he aav^hlM power expired. 

Resign'd to fute, and with a r«*tired : 

Being another prrg»h|cy that he should resigif his 
place, which it is prob|blc*aUf ministers do, with a 

• At the head of the gnomes he ^e's UinbrieUa 
rl«sk^, melancholy sptri{, ’utlio makes it his business 
to give Belinda the spleen ; a vile and malicious sug-^ 
gAtion against some gnktc and worthy minister. The 
vapours, phantoms, visions, and the like, arl the jea- 
lousies, fears, and cries of duger, that have so often 
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affrighted and alarmed t»ie nation. Tlfsse who are 
dpBcribed, in the house of spleen, under those seve- 
ral fantastical forfns, are the same whonf their ill- 
willers have so often called the whimsical. 

The two foregoing spirits being the only consider- 
able characters of thc^achinery, I shall but just men- 
#tion the syl[)h, that is wounded with the sAssa^s at 
the loss of the lock ; by whom is undoubtedly ulftler- 
,^^tood my lord Townsh^d, who at tftat tilne received 
a wound in his charofeter for making the barrier- 
treaty, and was cut out of his employment upon the 
dissolution of sit : but that spirit reunites, and re- 
ceives n# hariTitf to signify that it came to nothing 
and his lordship had no real hurt by it. 

But I must not conclude this head of the charac- 
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And\hat the author here had on eye to our mo 
derj^ tranlacaons is very plain, from an unguarded 
stroke to^pird the end of this game 

And now. as uft in some distemper'd state. 

On one nice trick depends thggeif rA fate. 

After the conclusion of the war, the public rejoic- 
ings and thanksgivings arcjridiculed in the two fol- 
lowing lines : — • ^ m 

Tlic nymph, exulting, fills with shouts ths sky. 

Tile walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 

ImiAediately upon which there follows a malicious 
insinuation in the manner of a prophecy (which we 
have formerly observed this seditious writqr Relights 
in), that the peace |Jiould coVitinuc but a short time, 
and that the day mould afterward be curssd which 


tors without observing that our author has run 
through every stage of beings in search of topics for 
detraction. As he has characterized some persons 
' under angels and men, so he has others under ani- 
mals and things inanimate : he has even represented 
an eminent clergyman as a dog and a piloted writer 
as a tool. Let us examine the former : — « 


was then celebrated with so much joy ^ ^ « 

Sudden tliese honours shall be*snatch’(l awo^*. 

And ciirHcd ever this victorious day. 

As the giiin^ at ombre is a satirical represbntatiou 
of the late war, so is the tea-table that ensues of tl^ 
council-table and its consukations after the^eace. 
By this he would hint that all the advantages we 


• 

—————But Shock, who tlinught shf slept too loug, 

1.eavt up and waked his niistrew with his tongue. 

• Twas then, Kelindu, if report wiy true. 

Thy eyui first open’d on a billet-doux. • 

By this Sliock^ it is manifest he has i^ost audaciously 
and profanely reflected on Dr. Suchcvercll, who 
leaped up, that is, inld^the pulpit, and awakened 
Great Britain with his tongue, that is^with his ser- 
mon, which made so much noisA, and for which he 
has becif i'rcquentl)f termed by others of his enemies, 
us well as by this uifthor, a dog. Or, perhaps, by 
his tongiie may be mp,rea literally meant his speech 
at his trial, since immediately thereupon our author 
says, her eyes opeAed on a billet-doux. Billcts- 
SludXf being addresses to ladies from lovers, may be 
aptly^ interpreted those addresses of loving subjects 
to her majesty wbich'cnaued that trial. 

The other instance is at the end of tlie third 
canto : — 


have gained by our late ej^ended cAmmerce hre only 
coffee and tea, or thiiigd of no greater value. That 
he thought of the trade in this place appears by the 
passage which represents the sylplis parlOcularly care- 
ful of the rich brucftclc ; it having been a frequent 
comjdaint of our mercers that French brocades were 
imported in great quantities. I \iill not say he 
means those presents of rich gold stuff suits which 
were said to be made her majesty by the king of 
France, though 1 caimot«but suspcsi that he glances 
at it. ^ 

Here this author (as well as the scandalcrus John 
Duntou) represents the ministry, in plain terms, 
taking frequent cups — 

And i^cquent cups prolong the rich repaat ; 
for (it is manifesC^'he meant something^ more than 
common coffee, calling it 

ColTuu that diakca the politician iivise; 
and telling*' us it was this coffee that’ 


St«el did the labours of the irods destroy, 

And stiike to du^t the ini|M>rial tow'rs of Trpy 
8teel could Uio workd of mortiil pride f .lufuuiul, 

And hew triumphal arcluss to the ground. 

« Here he most impudently attributes the demolition 
of Dunkirk, not to the pleasure of her majesty, or of 
her ministry, but to the frequent instigations of his 
mend Mr. Steele. A very artful pun, to conceal his 
wicked lampoonry ! 

‘‘Having now considered the general intent and 
Bcop^ of the poem, and openc%1 the characters, I shall 
next discover the n^alice which is covered under the 
episodes, and particular passagfs of iv 

The game at ombre is a mystical reprcscntatioli of 
thoi late tivar, which iff^iliinted by his mifaing ^ipadcs 
the trump ;«spatte in Sfianish signifying a sword, and 
being yet so painted in the cards of that nation, *to 
w^ich‘iA is well known we owe the original of c^ir 
carejs.^sn this one place indeed he has unawares paid 
a complicient to thf queen, and her success in the 
war ; Vor Belinda gete the better of the two that 
play kgainst her, Ti$(.*-t}ie kings of Frauct and 
Spain. c, * f 

PJo not question but every particular card has its 
person and charactef asfiigned,' w^ich, no doubt, the 
author batf told his friends’ in private ; but 1 shall 
oply instance iiAthe description of the disgrace uude^ 
which the duke of Marlborough then suffered, «/hkh 
^^is BO apparent in these versds ; — 

Even jnighty Qwn. that kinjh aud queens o'erthrew, ^ 
And mow’d down armins in the fights of loo, 

^ SaiU*h.inc<*or«arl aoi%destitiit« ofaid, 

Fklla undtttfngulsh* d . 


Sent up in vapours to Uic baron’s brain 
9 New stratagems. e 

I shall only further observe that it was at this table 
the lock was^cu^ cAT ; for where tut at the counciU 
brard should the barrier treaty be dissuWed 1 

The ensuing contentions of the parties upon the 
loss of that treaty are described in tXe squabbles fol- 
lowing the rape of the lock ; and this he rashly ex* 
presses without any disguisj^ 

All side in particri*— 

and here you have a gentleman who sinks beside the 
chair, a plain ^illusion to a noble lord who lost his 
chainof president of thc^ouncil. 

1 come iii^t to the bodkin, so dreadful in the hand 
of Belinda ; by which he intimates the British sceptre, 
so r^ivered in the hand of our late august princess. 
His own note upon this place tells us hAHiludes to 
a sceptre ; and the verses are scfplaiu they need no 
remark ipn- 

The same (his ancient personage to deck) 

Her greut-great-grandsire wore pbout his ni‘ck 
In three seal-nti^. which, after melted down, 
form'd a vast bucki.; for his widow’s gown ; 
j^r intauj grandamo’s whistle uext it grew. 

The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew; 

Then in a bodkin graedd her mother’s liairs. 

Which long she word', and now Belinda wears. 

’An open satire wpon hereditary right ! The tliree 
sefit .rings plainly allude to the three kingdoms. 

The^e arc the chief passages in the battle, by 
which, as bath before been said, he means the 
squabble of parties. Upon this occafion he could 
not end the^Vlescriptioii without testifring his ma- 
lignant joy at (hose dissenaions from which HSe fonni 
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tlie prospect that both should be disaPpointcd,*ftnd 
cries out with tliumph, as if it were alrei^y accom- 
plished, • 

1)i‘1iJt^ho*%oft ambitious aimi are croisM. 

And chiefs contend till nil the prize is lost. 

The lock at leni'th is jturned into a star, or the old 
barrier treaty jnto ane\v 4 tnd glorious peace. This, 
110 doubt, iji what th^uthor, at the time he printed, 
this poem, would have been thought to mean; in 
liopes bjfc that compliment to escape the punislxatent 
for the rest Uiis piece. It put me in mind of a 
follow who concluded a bitter lampoon upon the 
prince and court of hissday^ with these lines : — 

Gtid^save the kinj;, th^ommons. and the peers, 

» And tf rant the author long may wear his ears. 

wUaTevor.this aAthor may think of that peace, I 
imagine it the most extraordinar)sstar that ever ap- 
peared In our hemisphere. A star tl^it is to bring 
•s all the wealth and gold of the Indies ; and from 
whos? kitlucncc not ^r. John Partridge alone, 
(whose worthy labours tliis writer so ungenerously 
ridicule^,) but afl trucBrUons, may,Avith no less au- 
ihority than he prognosticate the fall of Lewis in the 
restraint of the exorbitant power of France, and the 
fate of KofAe in the triumphant condition of the 
church of Kngland. * 

We have now considered tliis poem in its political 
view, wherein we have shown that it has two dif- 
ferent walks of satire, tiie one in the story itself, 
which is a ridicule on the late transactions in gene- 
ral ; the other i/t the machfnery, whicli is a satire <^i 
the imnist^rs of state in particular. I shall now show 
that tin; same poem, taken in another light, has a 
tendeusy to popery, which is secretly insinuated 
through the whole. 

In the lirst place, he has conveyed to us the doc- 
trine of guardian angels and ]t^oii saints ii^the 
inachineiy*of lus sylphs, which, lifing a piece of po- 
pish siipenstition that hw bcAi exploded ever since 
the Uefonnfftion, he uAuihl revive «nder this dis- 
guise. Here are all the particulars w|uch tiley bc- 
hevc^of those beings, which 1 shall sum up in a few 
heads. 

1st, The spirits* arc made to fonce^^ themselves 
with all huiJan actions in general. * . • i 

2ndly, A distinct guardian spirit or patron is as-sj 
signed to eaoli^orsun in particular : — 

Oftliedo am I, who thy protection claim, 

A ^itcliful siirite.. J ^ 

Ilrdly, arc irwufe directly to inspire dreams, 

visions, and revelation# : — 

Her guardian sylph prolong’d her biHroy rest, 

'Twa-H he had summon'd Uj her wlcnt bed ^ 

The morning dream. • 

4thly, They arc made to be suborSinate to dif- 
ferent degrees, some presiding over others. So^Ariel 
hif^i^SRvenil under-officers at command ; — ^ 

Superior l>|f the head was Ariel placed. 

Sthly, They are emplo)ed hilarious o^ces, and 
each lias his office assigned him 

Some in the fields of purest ether play. 

And ha^k and whiten m the blaze of day ; 

Some guide the course, &c. • 

(Uhly, He hath given his spirits flie chall|e of the 
several parts of dress ; ifitimating thereby that the 
saints preside over the sevAal parts of lyiman bodies. 
They have one saint to cute the toothache, anothA- 
the gripes, another the gout, and so of the rest v- 
The fluttering fan lie Zepliyretta's care, . 

Tlie^ojM to thee, Brillanti!, wo consign, so. 

7thly, They are represented to know the thoughts 

of men : — . 

• As on the nosegay in her breaSk reclinetl, 
lie watch’d the ideas rising in her mind. 


8thly, Tffey are ma^e protectors even to animal 
and irratipnal beings : — ■ # . 

Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 

So St. Anthony presides over hogs, &c. 

dthly, Th^y are made patroiA of whole kingdoms , 
and provinces • • % 

^ Of these the chief the cam of nations own. 

So St. Qlorge*is imaginedJiy the papists to defen^ 
England; St. Patrick, Ireliuid; S^. .lames, Spain, 
&c. Now what is the consequence of all this 1 By 
granting that they have this powor^we must bo 
brought back again to pray to them^ • 

The toilette is an artful recommendation of tho 
mass and pompous ceremonfes of the church of 
Rome. The unveiling of the altar, the silver vases 
upon it ; being robed in white, as the priests arc upon 
the ^licf festivals; and the head uncovered, arc 
manifest marks of this ; — ^ • 

A heavenly image in the glass appears, 

To yiat she ^ 

plainly denotes image worship. # 

The goddess who is decked with treasures, jewels, 
and the various oirerings of the world, inanifeKtly 
alludes to the lady of Loretto. You have perfunf(‘s 
breathing frtAn the iucense-pot in the followiiij^ 
line ^ • 

And all Arabia broalbos from yondbr box. 

The character of Belindd, os vve take it in this 
third view, .rtmreaents tffe popish religion or the 
whore of Babyiori# who is dcserilied in tlie state this 
malevolent author wishes for, coming fortl/tii all her 
glory upon the Thames, and (A'erspreading the wiiolc 
nation with ceremonies: — » ^ ^ 

Not w ith more glories in ih’ ethereal plain 
Till! sun flrsl rist's o’er the piAyle main. 

Than issuing forth the rival ofhU Wiims . # • 

L’liinch'd on the bosom of the siher 'I'hiimos. * 

• • 

She is dressed with a cross on her breast, the en- 
sign of popery, the adoration of which is plainly re- * 
commended in the following lines 

On her white breaft a s]Arkling cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and iiinduU adore. 

Next he represents her as the universal church 
according to the boasts of the papists : — 

And like the sun she shines on all alike. 

After which he tells U8,» 

If to her sham some female errors fall, 
l.ook on her face, and you’ll foigi'lihem all. 

Though it should be granted some errors fall to her 
share, look on the pompous figure she makes throiigli- « 
out the world, ar»l iSiey are not worth rcgi^ding.* 
In the sacrifice following you haye these two lines , 
For Ibikf ere Mifobiis rose, he- had implored 
• Propitious Heaven and cv’ry pai;rer udured. 

In thi flist^of them he plaflRy hints at tlfcir rising 
to matins ; in the second, b|r adorAg flvery power, 
the invocation of saints. • 

, Belinda's visits are described with nunysriAs w*x- 
lights, which are always used in the cercmoifhil.part 
of the Romish worship : — $ • 

_-^ViMt8 shall lie paid on solemn days, * 

» num'rous wax<llgktfeMi(^brig1it order blazcf 
The lunar sphere *he m&timiB opens to us their 
purgatory, which |8 seen in the following line 
Since all tilings list on eirth yre treasured there. 

It is a popish Joctrine \hal scarce any person quits 
this world but he must touch at pufgatory in bis Mny 
tf Hbaven ; and it it berii also represented as the 
treasury of the Romish church. Nor is it much tqr 
flb wondered at that life moon should be purgatory 
when a learned divine [Dr. Swinden] hatlf^ in a late 
treatise, proved the sun todbe hell. 

I shall now, before I conclude, desire the reader 
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to compare this key with'tliqpc upon any^ 5ther pieces 
ivhich arecSuppoHcd to have been secfet satires upon 
the state, either ancient or modern, in particular 
with thrkejs to l^ctronius Arbiter, Lucian's “ True 
, Ilistory," Usirda>’s ‘tAtjgcnis,* *• ’ and ilabclnis's “ Ga- 
/ttgaiitua,” arid I doubt n^ hcAvill do me th» justice 
to acknowledge tliat the explanations here laid d^wii 
are deduced as naturallvi and with cs little violence, 
•Votlr from the genera/ scope and bent of the work, 
and from the several particulars; furthermore, that 
they are evew'^^way as consistent and undeniable, 
every AVJjy as candid, as any modem interpretations 
of either party on the conduct and -writings of the 
other. And 1 appeabto the most eminent and able 
state decipherers themselves, if, according to their 
art, anything can be more fully proved or more safely 
sworn tot • 

« To sum up my whole charge against this 'author 
in a few words, he has ridicided both the i>rcsent 
ministry and the last; abused great statesmen and 
great generals ; nay, tlio treaties of whole nations 
* have not escaped him, nor has ,ihe royal dignity 
itself been omitted in tiie progress of hU satire, and 
a4 this he has done just at tlie meeting of a new par- 
liament. 1 hope a jiropcr authority ,may he made 
•4S0<of to bring him to (‘ondign punishment. In the 
mean while I doubt not, if the personsenoat concenicd 
W'ould hut order Mr. Bevnard Lintot, the printer and 
publisher of this dangerous piece, to be taken into 
custody and examined, many furtljer discoveries 
might b^raade both of this poet's and his abettors' 
secret designs, whicti are doubtless of the utmost im- 
portance to the govornJneiit. 


MEMOIRS OF P. P., 

CLERK OF THIS PARISH.* 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

The original of the following extraordinary treatise 
consiRted of two large >olunies in folio: w^iich niighs 
justly be entitled “The Impmtanee'bf a Man to 
•Himself but, as it can bo of \crj little use toany- 
b:)dy besides, I have contented myself to give only 

• It wiis iinpoMihle but that siioira history as llurnrt's, ^vliich 
those MiMuiiira art* intoiuioil to rutioulo, rcliitinu rooout I'^onts 
so no.ir tlu* tiini* of their tr!ins.i<'tioii, hiiouM Ih* \ariou8ly ri*> 
presontcit by the violent purtu's that )la^c aKitaiod ainrdis. 
grd^ed this iMiiittry ; lliou^h those parties nr I m* I roni the very 
, Uiiluru of our fieo K»voriiiiient. ^octirdiiiKiy tiii^ prol.itc's 

*• HitU-ry of liis Ow u Time'’ Has. .as mucli vilified and doprcciati'il 
, hy the 'lories as praisoilcmd iiiuifnilliMl by the As he 

reiatud Iht; aotioris of a iH*r«eciilor ;iipd u b^iMolautor, he vvas 
notMisod of paitiality, iniustioe, mulijfiiity. flattery. Mid fiulso- 
hootl. Ruvil Higgins, niid |^;rd I.aiisdown aiid^ther^ wrote 
remarks on him as did tne groat lord IVtorboroegh, wliusc 
niiiniudversioiA,as*iisninai0ioiisis, a Mr. Holloway, auumMl me, 
wera %ery sin ere ; the\ were iiexcr piibliHlied. As IKiriiut was 
migdi tristod and consul ted by king William, and hail u great 
Kharo injAinging nlwnt the Wevobiiion, his narrations, it muc.t 
he ov ui*a, hu\t* a stnmg tinelurn of solf-irapui taiice uiid egotism. 
Thusi* two cnalitiet are ^^hietly exiMstnl in these M«*uioirs. 
Hume iCid Dulrymide ha>e taken iMsuisinn to censure him. 
After ii|f, he was a man i^'yri'nt Hlnlities, of iinich o|ieiiTies9 
anil frankness of nature, df ,niuoh eoiirto'iy and lii'il^voletico, 
iiideraligable in hU alv liesaud in *,terfonmug constantly the 
diititVof Ills station. His eburnoter is finely drnw-u liytiie 
ni.ir(|nis of Halifax t one pati|;:raph o' wd.ieh w Uk) reiiiarKabJo 
to lie omitted^ “ His indfliVreuoe Ipr preferment; his contempt 
not only of splendour, but of all unnccossaiv plenty; his de* 
gi-f^iing himsidf tothelowrcst and most mihiul duties of his 
oalling; are such unprelatical qualities, tliat, let him bc^ever ' 
so orthodox in other things, ik thf si^he must la* a dissentci^* 
aFewr persons or prelates wrould have bad the iKibliiess and 
ho.*etfty to wrrile such a rcinonsirni;n- to Charles 11 . on his d^ 
solute life Itnd uiaiiiiffi as did Burucl in the year isRO. We 
DgAy ensiU g«u*s-i wrhat the ayci>phaflts of that prufligati* court. 
Mid their profligau* master, «al!l and iKonuhi of the pioty and 
ft-codom of this letter. -Dr, Wakto^, 


thi» shorh^abitract of it, as a taste of the true spirit 
of meraoir-writerq. ^ 

In the nafne of the Lonl. Amen. I, P. P., by the 
grace of God clerk 6f this pjiris^ tvrideth this his- 
tory. 

Ever since I arrived at the age of discretion I had 
a call to take upon me the (unction of parish clerk : 

« and to that end it seemed unfo me meet and profit- 
able to associate myself with the parish-c^'rks of this 
landi) such 1 mean as wo«;e right worthy* in their 
calling, men of a clear and sweet voice, and of becom- 
ing gravity. . * ‘ ^ 

Now it came to pass t^iat ^ was born in tfie year 
of our Lord annoDS/nini the ^ear wherein our 
worthy benefactor, esquire Brett, did add one bel^, 
to the ring of this parish. St< that it Iflf.j^uecii 
wittily said *<that^one and the same day did gi\c 
to this our church two rare gifts — its great bell and 
its clerk.*’ ^ 

Even when I was at schoo.l my mistress jili^ ever 
extol me above the rest of the youth in that ] had 
a laudable voice. yVnd it w’as furthermore u*iscr>od 
that I took a kindly affection unto that black letter 
in which our biblcs are printed. Yea, often did 1 
exercise np’sclf in singing godly balhi^ls, such as, 
“The Laify and Di^ath," “ The Children iti the 
Wood," and “ Chevy-clmce and not like otlier 
rtiiidren, in lewd and trivial ditties. Moreo^icr, 
while I was a boy 1 always ventured to lead the 
psalm next after master William Harris, niy prede- 
cessor, who (it must be, confcsseil^ to the glory of 
(Sod) was a most excent parisli-clerk in that his 
day, ' 

Yet, be it acknowledged that at the age *of six- 
teen 1 became a company- keeper, being led into idle 
conversation by my extraordinary love to rijiging ; 
insnpuch that ip^.a short time I was arquainted 
with every set of Itells in the whole counti*/ ; neither 
could I be prcvailedj^ upon to absent myself from 
wakes, being cjdled thereunto by the brymony of the 
stocplix While I was in these societies 1 gave my- 
self up to unspirituul pustirne.s, such as wrest hug, 
daifcing, and cudgel-playing; so that 1 often refurn- 
cd to my father’s house with a brvken pate. J liad 
III V head brol^m.xt^MiUon by Thomas j^Vvat, as vve 
^plS^ed a bout or two fora hat that was edged with 
silver galloon ; but in the year following 1 broke the 
head of Henry Stublls, and obtained^ liat not infe- 
rior to the former. At Yclvorton I encountered 
Gcoi^o Cummins, wea^r, fii d behold I'n^- head was 
broken a second time! At wake of Way brook 
1 engaged William Simkins, tanner, when lo, thus 
was iny head bVoken a third rime, and much blood 
trickltfkl therefrom. But^ administered to my com- 
fort, saying rvithin myself, “What man is there, 
howsoever dexterous in »iy craft, who is for aye on 
his guard t" A week after, I had a base-born child 
lai^ unto me; for in the days of my youth’ l^was 
looked ujum as a follower of veneirial fantasies ; thus 
was I 1^ into sl'^i by the eonielincss of Susanna 
Smith, who first Tempted me and then put me to 
shame ; for indeed she was a maiden of a seducing 
eye and nlcasant feature^ I humbled myself before 
the justj^, 1 ac^ow’ledged my crime to our curate, 
and to do away* mine offences and make her some 
atonement, was joined tocher in holy wedlock on the 
%;^bbath-day following. 

How often do ftiosc tilings which seem unto us 
misfortunes redound to our advantage ! for the mi- 
nister (ivho had long looked on Susanna as the most 
lovely of his parishioners) liked so w'cll of my de- 
meanour that||ic recommended me to tlie honour of 
being his clerk* vvhich was then become vacant by 
the decease of gd6a master William Harris. ^ 
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[Here ends the first eliapter; after ^hicn fo]low ' 
lil'iy or sixty j^Vffes of his ainoura in general, and 
Ihat particular one ^vith Susanna*his pv<|^cut wile ; 
but 1 procect^ to Hiapter the ninth.] 

No sooner was r elected into mine office but I laid 
aside the powdered gallantries ofmj youth, and be- 
came a new man. 1 considered myself as in some 
n ise of ecclcsftistical d^nft} , since by wearing a band, 
which IS iioT small part of the uruameiit of our clergy,* 
1 mighty not unworthily' be deeincd, as it wgre, a 
slircd ul the IVneii vestment of Aaron. 

TImu majcA tonceive, O reader, with what con- 
cern I*p®rceived the eyes of flie congregation fixed 
upon me, when first 1 yoo't injiplace v\t the feet of 
the pril'st AVlicn I raised the psalm, how did my 
^'OtVMM^Mbver for fe^r ; and when I arrayed the shoul- 
ders of the minister with the surplice, how did my 
joints ^fcmblo under me ! 1 said >i%ithin myself, ** Ee- 
iTieiiiber, Paul, thou standest before men of bigb 
Vois^ip. the wise Atr. justice Freeman, the gra%e 
]\lr. jusiicM* Thomson, Ahc good lady J»)nes, and the 
two viij^uons gcjitlewonicii lier d'Uighfcrs; nay, the 
great sir Tliomaa Trnhy, Riyiglif and luironet, and my 
young master the esquire, wlio shall om* day be lord 
of this manor.** Notwithslanding wliicli, it "’as my 
good bap to acquit myself to ^hc good Ifking of the 
wliole congregation ; but tlie Lord forbi«l I should 
glory tJierciiL. I 

['riic next chapter contains an account bow be dis- 
charged the s(‘>eral ilulics of lus ollict* ; in particular 
he insists on tl.% Ibllowinp^j ^ 

T was (^‘tennined to reform the nianifohl corrup- 
ti«)ns ‘snd ahnscs which had crept into tin* church. 

Firjft, 1 was especially severe in uluj)j»ing foitli 
dogs from tlie temidc, excepting the lap-dog of the 
good u blow llouard, 11 s(»her dog, which )clped not, 
iior was there olleuee in his iimWi. • 

Second ly, I did even jiroeeM to morosencss, 
though sore against rn^ lieaPt, unto jmor babes, in 
tearing from them the half-eaten a])])los which they 
privili ninnched at church. Jlnt vciily. it pificd me, 
for A rcniLMulicied the days of my ^oiitli. • 

Tliirdly, With the sweat of my own hands T did 
make jdaiii and smooth tlie dogs^cj^'s throughout cur 
great llible? • 

Fourtldj, 'fhe pews and benches, which were for^ 
merly swept but once In thre« years, [ caused every 
Saturday to he swept. W’ith a besom and tiimmed. 

Fifthly lastly, I cadged tlie aurpliee^to be 
neatly darned, waaSed, anti laid in fresh Iiivcmlcr, 
(yea, and sometimes t3 be .sprinkled with rose-water,) 
and I had great land and praise frtmi all the neigh- 
bouring clergy, forasmuch as no parisli kcpt^hc mi- 
nister in cleaner linen. 

*• 

[Notwithstanding thcle his public cares, in Ih/* 
chapter he informs us he did not Acglect 
his usual occupations as a handicraftsman.] * 

Shoes, saitli he, did I mak\ (and, if entreated, 
mend) with good approbation j faces also uid I shave, 
and I clipped the hair. Chirurgery I also practised 
in the worming of dog^; but to bleed adienturcd I 
not, except the poor. Ujltm this iny two'lbld profes- 
sion there passctl uinong men a fnerry t'lle, delect- 
able enough to be relnftirsed ; how that being over- 
taken in lujuur one SalA'day evening I shaved the 
priest with Spanish blacking shoes, instead of a 
washball, and with lamp-black poivdcred liis peruke.* 
But these w'cre sa}ings of men delighting in their 
own conceits more than in tin* truth. For it is well 
known that great was my skill in these my crafts ; 
yea, I once had the honour of trimifiing i^ir Thomas 
hiiirtclf without fetching blood, furthermore, I was 


sought uiili# to geld the lady Fraftccs her spaniel, 
which was wopt to go astni) ; he was called Toby, 
that is to*say, Tobias. And third!y, I wa« intrusted 
with a gorgeous pair of shoos of the saiil lady to set 
a heel-piece thereon; and 1 received sneb praise 
therefore, th .t it was saidt nil over tlie parish I i 
should 1)0 recoin meiwk'd uftto the king if) mend shoes 
for His majesty whom God preserve 1 Amen, 

[The rest of this chapter^ purposely omit, (pr ifm 
must be owued that W'lien ho speal^ ut. a shoemaker 
be is very absurd, lie talks ot Moses pulling ofDiU 
shoes, of tanning the hides of the bfflTs of Busan, of 
Simon the tanner, iS:'*., and lakes^iip foiA* or five 
pages to prove that, when the a^ifistles were iiiKtrueted 
to travel without slioes, the precept did not extend to 
their successors.] 

[The next relates how he iliscovcred a thief with 
a bibfe and kej, and eKpormientcd versi-s of 
psalms that had cured agues.] 

[I pass ov‘r mail} others, which inform us of pa- ^ 
rish^uilairs onl},Hiich as of the sueees.sion of curates; 4 
a list of the, wis'Xly texts ; what psalms he chose on 
proper occasions ; and what cliildreii were born and 
buried I the last of wliicli articles he concludes 
thus:] * ^ ^ 

That the skamo of women may not endure, I 
speak not of l)aHt:irilM ; neijher will I name the nio- 
thin's, allliougli thereby l^hiiglit dehghr many grave 
women of iPliq parish : even her who hutli done jie- 
iianec in the she*!, wiU I not ineutioii, foij^smucli as 
the church hath been witriess^of her disgrace : let 
the father, who hath inadi^due composition with 
the church wardi'iis to coAciiil hij^ iiitirmity, lesl in 
jieace ; my pen shall not bewray him, for i also have 
binned. * ^ 

I Tin* next chapter contains what he calls a* great 
revolution in the eliurch, pgit of whicli *1 tiaii- 
scribe.J • 

Now was the long-expected time arrived when the 
psalms of king UavRl should be liyuuied unto tlie 
Huine tunes to wliiib he played them upon his liarp; 
so was I *nfo#nied b} iny slngiiig-inasler, a man light 
ciiiining 11 ) psalmody. Now was oiir overabundant 
quaver ami trilling done away, and in iieit iheig'if 
was instituted the sul-ta, in budi gmsc as is snug in 
his niajestj’s chapel. AVe Jiad London singing-inas- 
ters sent into every jiansh, like exciseiiK'n ; umf 1 
(ilho was ordained to adjoin myself unto them, (liougli 
an unworthy disciple, in oidcr to instruet ni\ feDljw-^ 
parishinners in th^*^ wwv manner of W’orship. — WhaV 
though they accused rnc of hiimniing thruil|'h the 
nostril as a^ackbqt; }et woiAd I not forego that* 
liArmony, it having lieeii agreed by the worthy pa- 
rish <;Jcrk> of Lomioii stilMo jircservi: Ihjf sarn^. I 
tutored the }oiing men ain^ inuidviisgo tune their 
•voices as it were a psaltery, and the church on tho 
^8uiiday was lilleil with tliesu new halh>hij|lts. • * 

[Then fidlow full seventy cliaptera roiit!9iijjjg an 
exact detail of the lawsuits oft the parsowand his pa- 
rishiunevs concerning tith»s, and near an liiiiidrod 
pajfes^efl blank, with an f.J.fnest desire ihatHhe his- 
tory might be completed by aufr of his successors, in 
whoso time thos| suits shoyld he ended.] ^ 

[The next containp^an account of (he briefs read 
in the ehui|||)i, and the sums royecteS upon each. 
Fiy the reparation of nine churches, collected at 
wiine several times, 7Jv/. For fifty families ruined 
b> fire, Is. \[l. For an inundation, a king Chariot 
^roat, given by la«ly Ffances, &c.J ^ 

[In the next he laments the disuse of wedding- 
sermons, and cclebratcs^the benefits arising from 
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■ those at funerals, conclutiing with these •./ords, “Ahl 
lot not the rolatioiis of thjp deceased gcudge the small 
expense of a hatb/[nd, a pair of gloves^ and ten shil- 
iifigs, for the satisfaction they are sure to receive 
from a pious divine that their father, brother, or 
bosom wife, are cert^nfy in heaveii.] 

fill another he draws a panegyric on one Mrs. 
Margaret AViikins ; but after great encondums, con- 
** that notwithstimding all, she was an unpro- 
litable vessel, being a barren woman, and never once 
having furnislvYl God's church with a christening."] 

[ We ft!id in c^othcr chapter how he was much 
staggered in his belief, and disturbed in bis con- 
Bcteiico, by an Oxford scholar, who had proved to 
him by logic that animals might have rational, nay, 
immortal souls; but how he was again comforted 
with the reflection that, if so, they might be alfowed 
'chriittian burial, and greatly augment the fees of the 
parish. ] 

[In the two following chapters he is overpowered 
< with vanity. Wc are told how he was constantly ad- 
mitted to all the feasts and banquets of the church 
ofllccrs, and the speeches he there made for the good 
of 'the p'lrisli. Ilow he gave hints to ^ouug clergy- 
men to preach ; but, above all, how he gave a text for 
tile noth of .January, which oceasioiied a most excel- 
lent sermon, the merits of wliich he takes entirely to 
himself. IJe gives an acepunt of a conference he 
had with the vicar concerning the use pf< texts. Let 
a preacher (says he) consider the* assembly before 
whom hc*^prcachcth,* and unto them adapt his text. 
!Micah the 3d, and lldi, affordeth good matter for 
courtiers JVid couij-servnig men. “ The heads of the 
land judge for reward, and tlie people thereof judge 
^ for hire, and the prophets thereof divine for money ; 

v.ill they lean upon the Lord, and say, Is not 
the Lsfd among usT" Were the first minister to 
^ point out a preacher bfcforc the house of commons,* 
would not he be wise to make choice of these wordsi 
** Give, and it shall be given unto ye." Or before 
the lords, "Giving no otreiice,'that the ministry be 
not blamed," 2 Cor. vi. 3. Or ])raisuig the warm zeal 
of an administration, "Who makelh hts ministers a 
flaming fire," Psal. civ. 4. We omit many other of 
hi^ texts as too tedious.] 

•[From this period the stylfc of the book rises ex- 
tremely. Before the next chapter was pasted the 
efligies of Ur. Sachcverell, and I found the opposite 
pagi;' all on a foam with politics.] 

^ Vf e are now (says he) arrived ?.t that celebrated 
year iff which the church of England ivas tried in 
She person of Ur. SacReverell.** J had ^ver the inte- 
rest of our high- church at heart, neither would 1 at 
any ^easot^ mingle myselt’lu the societies cf fonities, 
whom I front na, iiiftu^j abhorred more than the 
^ heathen or gentile. U was in these days I bethought 
Tnysp'*If tk^t much profit might accrue unto our pa- 
rish, antk 'vPii unto the nation, could there be assem- 
bled fogetl^,r n numbe^r of chosen men of the right 
spirit, wto might argue, ifcfine, and define, u^ton high 
and grest matters. Unte rhis purpose did 1 iqslUite 

. • This application of t<fSts ia oqunl in tiumour to in hat Is snid 

onthoAftne subject in ISachar^'a •'Contenua of the tqergy;*’ a 
work that abounds in wit^amluos elidehUy much ft-ad bv 
Swift ,, t • ' 

Bolhighroke. spotjkiug of Sacheverell, in VJ DeiHcation to 
sir U dwrt Walpole, says. '• You hadu sermon to«-ondemn, and 
a parson to roast; for that, 1 thiuk, wi^ the decent InnvuaifeoL 

tune ; and, to carry on the allenbry, vou roasteil him at so 
fflneo a Hre that you burnt >ourselw*; your arguments Imnm 
cottlmed U> the propos\|i(sn8 this pftacher had advanced, yoii 
may soeni raflier to hava justiHod rosisLuicc or the means sm- 
itsoif " ^ *‘'*®‘*^ **** «%olutioh than thu BovoluUoti 


® ^ . vers worthy men at the Rose 

and Crown alehouse, over whom my^jclf (though un- 
worthy) iFd.prfeside. Yea, I did read to them the 
Postboy of Mr. Ropor, and the \VTilt«n letter of Mr. 
Dyer, upon which we communed afterward amoijir 
ourselves. 

Our society was composed of the following jter- 
wns; Robert Jenkins, farrierfAmos luriier, collar- 
‘Tnakerj George Pilcotks, late exciseman; Thoiius 
Whi|e, wheelwright ; and nj^self. 

First, of the first., Robert Jenkins. He was a man 
of bright parts and shrewd conc^:it', for he neier 
shoed a horse of a wliig or & fanatic but ne lamed 
him sorely. ^ tj 

Amos Turner, a worthy person, rightly esteemed- 
among us for his sufferings, in, that he 
honoured in the stocks for wearing an otiken bough. 

George Pilcock4, a sufferer also ; of zealous and 
laudable freedbm of speech, insomuch that his occu- 
pation had been taken from him. r ” 

Thomas White, of good repute likewise,' for that 
his uncle by the mother’s side had formeri^ been 
servitor at Maudlin CoUqgh, where the glorious Sa- 
cheverell was educated. 

Now were the e^es of all the parisli^.upon these 
our weekly'councils. In a short space (he minister 
came among us ; he s;iake eoiicerning us uml our 
cjjuncils to a multitude of other ministers at the aI- 
sitation, ainl they spake thereof unto the ministers 
at London, so that even the bishops heard and mar- 
velled thereat. Aloreover, sir Thoy 7 as, member of 
pirliament, spake of the same unto other incmbei's 
of parliament, who spake thereof unto tht! peers of 
the realm. Lo ! thus did our councils enter into the 
hearts of our generals and our lawgivers; and from 
henceforth, even as wc devised, thus did tliey. 

(After this the ]\^ok is turned on a sudden from 
his own life to a hir tory of all the public tffinsactions 
of Europe, compiled f’om the newspapers of those 
times. 1 could wot comprehend the meaning of this, 
till I pa-cei\cd at last, lo my no small astonishment*, 
that all the measures of the four last years olj the 
queen, together with the peace at Utrecln, which 
have been usually t^fributed to tht earl of Oxfonl, 
duke of Orm<)rn^ lords Harcourt and IFilingbrokc, 

t in" other great men, do here most plainly appear to 
avc been wholly owing to Robert Jenkins, Amos 
Turner, George Pilcofeks, Thomas White, but above 
all P. P. . 

ThiJfreadcr may be sulfo I V ap very ilf^isitive af- 
ter this extraordinary writer, whose work I ha\c here 
abstracted. I took a journey into the country on 
purpose : but could not fiml the least trace of him ; 
till by ttjcident I met an oil clergyman who said he 
could not be »))ositive, but thought it might be one 
Paul Phillips, who had beefli dead about twelve years. 
And upon inquirj', all we could learn of *’ ' 
fronl the neighbourhood was, that he had been* taken 
notice of for swallowing loaches, aifil remembered by 
some pcoftc by a b^ck and white cur, with one ear, 
that constantly followed him.] 

[In the churchyard I read this epitaph^said to bo 
written himself:] * 

O reader, if that thou cahst read, 
dowD niK>ri this stone ; 

J>o all we can.Tf ■tUh is .i man 
c •V'Tliat ^evur spareth none 



•REASONS AGAINST 

EEASONS • • • 

IIUMHI.Y OFFElftcD BY THE COMpAnY EXffiRClSlNO 

THE tRADi; AND MYSTERY OP UPIIOLUERS, 

part op the rill 

For the betUT vu*' - ini;, spurching, ami examining Drugs, 
ledi.-iUM. &c. 1 '24 ‘ 

Being ciillpf! upon 'by sevoraf retailors and dispen- 
SIMS of dirugs and modicinos about town to ust** our 
fndoa\ourfi ag&pi^t the bill now depending for ^iew- 
ing, &c. ^In regard of our common interest, and in 
gralitufle to the said retailer^ and dispensers of medi> 
ciiies, wli>eh we have alttia^s fouAd to be very ctfect- 
presume to lay the following reasons before 
th e pdWJFaga i ii st the said bill. 

That the com puny of upliolders^arc far from beinj^ 
averse te the giving of drugs and rnedydnes in geiie- 
Hjjil, provide’d they be of such qualities as we reqtlire, 
and atftni^iislered hy suuli persons in whom our com- 
pany justly repose the greatest contideriee ; and pro- 
vided they tend •to the encouragement of trade and 
the cunsumptiun of the woaUcii manufacture of this 
kingdom. 

We beg '«ave to observe that there h^s been no 
complaint ftorn any of the nubility, gentry, and ciii- 
zena, whom wo have attended. Our practice, whieh 
consists chietiy in outward applications, Iraving beck 
always so eifectual tliat none of tmr patients have 
been obliged to undergo second fiperation, except- 
ing one gentlcv.^>niau, wliitt, al'ti'r her tirst burial, 
having burden'd her husband with a new brood Sf 
posthuinous children, Ijer second funeral was by us 
perfornjed witlioiil any further charges to the said 
husband of the deceased. And we humbly hope that 
one single instance of this kind, a iiiish»rluiie owing 
mcrel} to the avarice of a sextt^^ in cutting qff a 
ring, will uM be imputed to any w^int of skill or cure, 
in our company . • • 

We Immbfcy c<mccive4that the p()^^^^•r by this hill 
lodged ui the censors of the college of ph^siwaiis to 
ri'strgin any of his majesty's subjects from dispensj^ig, 
and woU-<li.sposed persons from taking, what medi- 
cines they please, «s a manifest ei^eroachment on the 
liberty and ^'operty of the subject. • 

As the company exercising the trade and mystery 
of upholders h.ive an undisputed right in and upon 
the bodies of all and every the subjects of the king- 
dom, we con^dve the ])asbiiig of this bill, though not 
absolutely (ie|riving ^h^m of*tbeir said right, ftiight 
kee)) iheiii out of posseesion by unreasonable delays, 
to the great detriment of our compaii,^ and their nu- 
merous families. 

We hope, it will be considered that there arf mul- 
titudes of necessitous heirs and penui^Jbus parents, 
jiersons in pinching circuftistanees with numerous 
children, wives that have lived long, Aiany 
robust aged women with great jointures, elder bro- 
thers with bad understandings, f^gle heirs of great 
estates, whereby the collateral liiTC are for»ever ex- 
cluded, reversionary patents and reversionary pro- 
mises of prcfermc4]ts, leases upon single lives and 
play-debts upon joint lives, Jund that the T^rsons so 
aggrieved have no hope of being speqdlly relied any 
otlier way than by the dispensing of drugs and me- 
dicines in the manner thefrnoware: burying alive 
being judged repugnant to the lyiowiF laws of this 
kingdom. 

That there are many of the deceased who, by^er- 
tain mechaniqiil motions and powers, are carried about 

■ In the year 1*24 thn phyaiciana made abdication to par- 
liament to prevent aputhec.vries dinpenainv medicines witiiont 
the prtacription of a physician ; during ^Akh this tract was 
dbpersed in the court of reqaestS; A 
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town, who vAnld have bf on'p'^t into our Yiands long 
before thij^ tium by any other wey-orderc\J govern- 
ment : by want of a due police in this particular our 
company have been great siiirerors, 

That frequent funerals contribute to preserve I he 
gencalogicsof families ami tfi ‘ . * 

the i|rown, which are uownerc so tvell illusliated as 
on this soleyni ocysasioii ; to maintain necessitous cler- 
gy ; to enable the clerks to ai^iear in decent habits tii^ 
oiRciatc on Sundays; to feed the grcii# retinue of sober 
and melancholy men vvlio appear at tbe^said funerals, 
and who must starve without eoustaiit Jud rcjnilar em- 
ploy ment. liloreov er, we desire tliat i'finay he remem- 
bered that hy the passing ofyliis hill the nobility 
and gentry will have tlieii old coaches lie upon tlu'ir 
hand, whieh are now employed hy our company. 

Aiiil we further hope that ficqiieiit funerals will 
not bctiliscouraged, as it is hy tins hill proposed, it* 
being the only method left of carrying some people 
to church. 

We are afraid that by the hardships of this bill 
our Annpaiiy will l.c reduced to leave their business * 
here, ainl praef'se at York and Bristol, where the 
free use of had medicines will be still nllovvcd. 

It is thcrej^ire liopcil that no specious pretence 
whatsoever will be thought sufficient to introduce^ 
an arbitrary anal nnliinited power for^people to live 
(ill detianee of art) as long lyi they can by the course 
of nature, to the prejudicq of our compuiiy and the 
tlecay of trade^ . ^ 

'I'hat as our cinnpany are likely to sulfer^in some 
measure hy the power given to flhysi<dans*lo dissect 
the bodies of inalefactois, we* humbly luqie that the 
inanufacture of cases for nkclctons^will b« rescrveil 
solely to coffin-makers. ^ 

Wc likewise humbly presume that the interest of 
the several trades and profi'ssioiis whieh dcjUmU* 
upon ours may be regarded ; sueh us that of licHrses, 
coaches, coffins, epitaphs, and ’boll-ropes, stoiie-cnt- 
ter«, f«*utbcrmeri, and bell-ringers; and especially 
the manufacturers of cra])es and the makers of 
stuif, who use great (quantities . of old coHins, and 
who, consplervd in the consumption of their drugs, 
employ by far^he greatest iiuinlier of hands of any 
manufacture of the kingdom. 


TO THE UnfllT liONOtlKAIlI.K * 

THE MxV.YOJl AND ALDERHEN* 

OF THE CITY or LONDON, • ^ 

THE HUMBLE PETVTIrt.V OK THE COLLIERS, • 

(UX)KMAIDS, BLACK^'MITHS. JfACKMAKERS, BRA- 
ZIERS. AND/miERS, ' 

Siii^’vvKTH, — 'That whereas certain Virtuosi, disatrecteci 
to thif g^vtkrjnicnt and t^^ic track* and qfrospefity 
of this kingdom, taking upi m. tlierii tlili natiio and 
ti\le of the CATorruiCAi. Vioteai i.kiis, ha^e pre- 
sumed hy gatlicriiig, breaking, folding, an^ bundliflg 
up the sunbeams, by the help of (;ertain glfRsc«, to 
make, pioduce, and kindle ujj several r»w focuses 
or fires wi'lhin th(*se his manesty’s doiiiiiiiojfs, and 
therif to boil, bake, stew, ;Mind dress all iforts.of 
victuals and provisioil^, to brcwfdistil spirits, smelt 
ore, and in geiiert^ to perfoi;|n all the offices df cu- 
linary fires, and ar^ cudlav(]|iring to procure to 
themselves monopAy of this their %aid 
^tion: AV^e bc^leave humbly to rl'prescnt to ycair 
bjin^furs, ^ • 

That such grant or patent will utterly min an(^ 
laduce to beggary your petitioners, their wives, cliil- 
dren, servants, and trades on them depending, there 
being nothing left to theip after the said invention 
but warming of cellars and dressing of suppers in the 
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if 

wiiitcr-tinn?. 'J'hal the abo^ishiiijj of so considerable gnisl, &p., tf;>r which we are ready to produce to 
a br:iiic)i/)f the cra-Htin^ trade as that of t^ie colliers your honours thf opinions of emiiaent physicians 
will desfniy tlio navigation of tills kingdom. That that the Caste and property of the victuals is niiich 
\vlK*n*!is the said Cjiloptrical victuallcns talk of making altered to the worse by the ^saiiLsokif cookery, tlio 
use of the moon by ^li^ht as of the sun by day, they fricassees being deprived of the haut (/out they acquire 
^will iitU'i’ly ^’uiri the niunprous body of tallocv-chan- by being dressed over charcoal. 
rlJers, and impair a very considerable branch tho Lastly, should it happep^by an eclipse of an cx- 
revenue which arises froim the tax^upoi^ tallow and traordinary length that this Aty should be di-privcd 

of the sunbeams for ’Several in&nths, flow will his 


That the saidiicatoptrical victuallers do profane the 
emanations that glorious luminary the sun, which 
is a])poiiited t5 rule the day, and not, to roast mut- 
ton. And we ftumbly conceive it will be found con- 
trary to the known Isjws of this kingdom to coniine, 
forestal, and monopolise the beams of the sun. And 
whereas the said caloptrical victuallers Iiavc under- 
taken, by burning glasses made of ice, to remt an 
I ox upon the Thames next wint<*r: we coiiouve all 
such practices to be an encrouchmenl upon the 
rights and privileges of the company of watermen. 

That the diversity of exposition of the several 
kitehens in this great city, wherehy some receive the 
rays of the sun sooner, and others later, Avill occasion 
grt'iit irregularity as to the time of dining of the se- 
veral inhuhitaiits, and consequeiitl^V gri^al uncertainty 
sinnd confusion in the clesiiutcli of liusiiiess ; and to 
those who, by reason of their nortli'Mii exposition, 
will be still forced to l^c at the expense of culinary 
fires, it will reduce the iir^co of their manufacture to 
such inequality as is inconsistent wit^i 4‘oinmou jns- 
lice; and the same inconvenient will ailect land- 
lords iiilttc value o1 their rents. 

That the use of thf said glasses will oblige cooks 
and eoolfruiaids to stirly optii'S and astronomy in 
oriler to know the duo distance of the said focuses 
^ or tlr«»s, and to adjiisfilie position of their glasses to 
Vhe*»cveial altitudes of the suii, varying according to 
the iTwirs of tho day and the seasons of tho year; 
which studies at tliese years will be liighly trouble- 
some to the said cooks and cookinaids, nut to say 
anything of the utter incapacity of some of them to 
go through with such d i the ult arts ; or (which is slill 
a greater iiicouvenietice) it will throw tho, whole art 
of cookery into the liaiids of astronoifi:crs and giass- 
grindors, porson.s utteily unskilled in other parts of 
ti’at profession, to the great deti uncut of the health 
of his majesty's good subjccVi. 

, Tliat it is known by expcrituicc that meat roasted 
with siinbcarns is extremely uuwliolesoim* ; witness 
several that have died suddenly after eating the pro- 
visions of the said eatoptrical victuallers; forasmuch 
* as Ihq stinheains taken iinvariMy »eiidcr the humouis 
^ too hot and udiist, oyeasioii great sweatings, and diy 
up tho rectual moisture. • e 

That suiiheaiiis taken inwardly shed a malignant 
inHaence^aipoii tho hraTikhy their iiatui^l /eiAeiicy 
toward the Aioo^i, and^'.roduco madness and distrae- 
liou at the time of the full moon. That the cuustaili 
u<lh of great quantities of this inward light w^ll 
I'ccJVsioV the growth of qiiakensm to the danger of 
the cliui'cU and of poetry to the danger of the state. 

Tha^ the influences of the cuiistellatioiir' througli 
wlpcli^he sun passeaSyill with his beams <be<£on- 
veyed into the blotd ; and vvficn the sun is among 
the ftwrued signs may produce such a spirit of un- 
ehastity as is dangerous ii> theSiofiour of your wor- 
ships* famines. * 

irhat mankind, living much upo'^\he seeds and J 
other parts of plants, thqse, hejtig impregnated c-vith 
^he simbeams, may vegetate knd grow in flie bowefc, 
a ihiiig of more dangerous^ consequence to luimafT 
bodies tlAui hreeifiiig of worms; and this will fall 
heaviest upmi the poor, ^|llo live upon roots, and the 
weak and sickly, who Jive upon barley and rioe- 


nvdjtrsty’s subjects subsist ii^ the interim, wjicii com- 
mon cookery, vvitli the arts depending upon it, is 
totally lost 1 , * ' 

In considcration^of tkesc'^and many other** incon- 
veniences, your petitio'ners humbly pray that 
your honours would cither totally proli^t^tb»> 
confining and manufaeturiilg the sunWiSiis for 
any of the useful purposes of life, or, in the en- 
siling paijiamciit, procure a tax to be hfid upon 
* them, which may answer both the duty and 
price of coals, and vvhi\:h we huniblyi co'iiceive 
cannot be less than thirty shillings per yard 
square ; reserving the sole right and privilege 
of the eatoptrical edokery to the Iloyal Society, 
ami to the commanders and crows of the bomb- 
vessel^ under the direction of Mr. •'.Vhiston, for 
finding out the Itongitude, who by reason of the 
remoteness of their stations may be reduced to 
^ straits for want of firing. 

Aiul we likewise beg that your honours, as to the 
foromentioned points, would hear tho reverend 
^ Mr. Flamstead, wlijpis the legalroificer apjioiiiled 
by' the government to look after thp licAveiily 
luminaries, wdioin vve have constituted our trusty 
and learned solicitor. ,* 

lY CANNOT^AIN BUT IT POURS j oit, 

LONDON STREWED WITH 
V ‘ RARITIES. 

living an nrcounl of du* .irrixal of .i v>lnU! lic ir at llio liousc 
of .Mr. It.ilclllT,,'!! as alst> of Fausliii.i, tlii* 

re^xhuitcil luluiii woman; ami of Uie€opp«r fiiitliiii^ 
diMn fioni Irelaml. Ami lastly, of the wumlcrfiil wild man that 
was nursfd in tho woods of Ui’rin.iny ny a wild hoast, huuU'd 
and t.d,i*n in tods; lionw lie belkoclU him ulf like a diiinh 
creature, and is a Christian like one of us, bum;; c.dlod I'utur ; 
and how he w as broughl to uuiirl .ill in ;;reeii^ the great ats- 
tonislfaieut of the iiiuility alid ge'iiUy ; ITSli. 

I " 

We shall begin with a description of Peter the sa- 
vage,^!cferring our otlier curiosities to some follow- 
ing papers. ® 

Komiiliis ^nd Remus, the two famous wild men 
of antiquity, and Orson, ^hat of the moderns, have 
bepn justly the admiration of all mankind 
vve presage Ic.s9 of this wild youth, as may be gathered 
from that famous ^d well-knownprophccy of Lilly’.s, 
•which bffing now accomplished is most easily inter- 
preted : — 

When Rome shall wend to 'iJoneveuto, 
ii And EspagnebAak thcassiento : 

% When ^agle split sliall fly to China, 

And Christum folks adore Faustina : 

Tlu'U shall .in oak be brought to heil 
Of creature ncitlin taught nor fed ; 

* Gffeat fe%»a shall he achieve 

'Kie pope ia now going to Benevento ; the Spa- 
niards have broke their ti-caty ; the emperor trades 
to China ; and Lilly, were he alive, must be con- 
vinced that it was not the empress Faustina that 
was meant in vlje prophecy. 

It is evidcii^by several tokens about thfc wild 
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gentleman tJiat he hml a father and mcfthcf like«ne bility, iieigh*fng is a more iloblc expression of that 
ot us ; but thert being no register of his christening passion ij^an Inughing, Vhich se^Miis to me to have 
his age is only to he guessed at by his sJUture and something silly in it,' and besides, is often atlendeil 
countenance, aAd ^pe^rs to be*about twelve or thir- with tears. ()iher animals are scusihlc tliej debase 
teen. His being so young w'as the occasion of the themselves by mimieking laugjjter ; and I take it to 
great disappointment of the ladies, who eaine to the be a general observation lhaf the top feljeity of man. ' 
drawl ng-roon\^ in fulf e3if)ectatiGii of some attempt kiucJiis to imitate mdfikej fund birds; witness har- 
upon their .chastity ; far is true that he endea- lequins, se^rainauehcs, gnd iimsqueiaders ; on the 
voured to kiss the young lUdy Walpole, who for other hand, monkejs, wheij they would look e:^ 
that reason is become llie envy of the circle ;*thia tremely silly, endeavour to" bring tlic^selu*8 *U>vui to 
being a declaf^tiyn of nature in favour of her supe- mankind. Love he expresses b) the c.joiiig of a dov e, 
rior bcnii^y. , and anger by the croaking of a vmwxf; and it is not 

Aristotle says that man^s the most mimic of all doubted but that he will serve in tHiic ns .hi inter- 
aiiimals^ ’ which opinimnof that^reat philosopher is preter between us and other animals. 


4llUi|Uisly confirmed by the behaviour of this wild 
gcnTlelfeilf, vyho is endowed with that quality to an 
extreme degree. He received his first impressions 
at court*: liis manners arc first to liek people’s hands, 
j^ud then turn his breech upon them ; to thrust his 
hand fhts> everj body's pocket; to climb over people’s 
heads, and even to make use of tlie roval hand to 
take wlwit he haiv a mind ^o. At his first appeal anee 
he seized on the lord-chamberlaiii’s staff, and put on 
his liat before the king; from whence some have 
eouJectiiredi%that he is either di'sccnded from a 
grandee of Spain or tlie earls oS Kingsalc in Ireland, 
llow'ever, these are manifest tokens of his innate 
nmhition ; he is extremely tenacious of his own pit > 
lierly, and ready to iii\:ide that of other penjde. llv 
this niiiiuc quality ho iliscovered what wild beast had 
nursed him ; o’sserving cl’ililron to ask blessings of 
their Tnotl^ers, one da> lie fell down uiioii his kne^Si I 
to n sow, and mutteiod some sounds in that huiiiMc 
posluriv 

It has been commonly thought that he is ririek’s 
naliiriil brother, heeause of some resc'nihlaiice of man 
iier.s, and the ollieious care of Uln^jk ahimt him but 
the sniierio'Titj of parts and geiiln# in Peter denioii. 

!«1 rates this, to be impossible, i 

Thongli In* is ignorani both of aneifjpit and modern 
languagev (that care being left to the higenioya ph\- 
sieiap who is intrusted with Jiis eilueatioii). }et he 
distinguishes objects by certain sounds framed"* to 
himself, which .Mr. Kotenbeig, who brought him 
(ner, undeii4ands perfectly. Jdenohiin^ one day the 
shambles with gr‘‘at fear and .astonish riicnt, c\\*r 
since he calls man by .the same sound which ex- 
jircsses wolf %. young laily is a*peacock ; ohl women 
magpies aiid#iwls ; a beau with a toupee, a monkey ; 
glasw, ice; 14 uo, iei|^ hiid jfreeu ribbons, he# calls 
rainbow ; a heap of gjhl, a turd. The fii-st ship he 
saw' he took to be a great beast swimming on her 
back, and her feet tied above her;* the men that 
eanu! out of the hold liestook to be her cul%, and 
wondered they w’cre so unlike their d;fn. He un- 
derstande perfectly the language of all beasts and 
iMlAlirtiid is not, like them, confined to that oS one 
species. He can bring any beast what he calls Air, 
and no doubt is'^inuch missed jiovv in his native 
woods, where he used to do goo^oftlces anong his 
fellow-citizens, and served as a mediator to rccoiirile 
their differences. * One day he warned a flock of 
sheep that were driving to tke shambles of^heir dan- 
ger; and upon uttejring some souqds tbe^jiall fled. 
He takes vast pleasure ip eonversation with ho-ncs ; 
and going to the Mews t** converse with twro of his 
intimate acquaintances in the kjaig's stables, as h^ 
passed by he rieighed to the horse at Charing-cross, 
being as it were surprised to see him so high* he 
seemed to t^e it ill that th»; horse did not answer 
him ; bat I think nobody can undervalue his under- 
standing for nut being skilled in statuary. 

IIcBexpressea his joy most coinnt«ily by neighing; 
and whatever the philosophers ma^alk of their risi- 


Cireat iiiHlructioii is to be had from this w’ild }outh 
in the kiiovvlcilge of simples ; and i am of ujiinioii 
that be ought always to attend the eensors of the 
college>in tlicir visitation of apothecaries’ shops. ^ 

I am told that the new seet of herb-eaters [Hr. 
(’heyiie’s lollowcrsj intmid to follow him into the 
fields, or to keg him for a clerk of their kiltheu ; and g 
that Yhcrc arc many of them now thinking of turn- * 
iiig their childrrii fntj woods to graze with thecallle 
in hopes to raise a healthy and inond race, relined 
from the eorrqptions of this luxiniows woild. • 

Ho sings nalurall} .sevcial pretty tunes of Jiis ovvi^ 
eoinposiiig, amj with equal facility in the chromatic, 
enharmoiiie, and diatonic st}le; ainf coiJHe(|ucntiy 
iiinsl be of inlinite U'«o to |he academy in judging of 
the merits of*f[ieir composers, and is the onl) person 
that ought to decifle between Cnzzoniand Faustina.'* 
i cannot omit his first notion df eloiheH,*^lnch he 
look to be the natural nkiris^of the ereatures that 
wore them, and si emeil lo*b^ in u'reat for the 
jmlliiig oil* a stoekiiig, thinking the*poor man was a- 
tlajing. » 

1 am not ignorant that there are diKafreetcdj>eo * * 
pie who say lie is a pretender, and no geiiiiiqo wild 
man. This eulninii} ]>roceedH from (he false notions 
they have of vvihi men, whieh they frame from Huch 
as they see about the town, whose aetions are rather 
absurd than wild ; thrV'foro it will bo incumbent, on 
all young gentlemen w ho are ainhiiiouH to excel m 
this character copy this true: original of nature. 

The senses of this wild man are vastly umre acute 
than those of a lame one ; ho can follow the tiaek ^f 
a man, or anj other hcp#l of prey. A dog is an asij 
to him for finding triiflles; his hearing is more ]>er- 
fecl, because, his cars not having been confined by 
bandages, he can move them like u drill, and turn 
them towards the sonorous object. ■ ^ 

“ Let us pray llic J'reatoi of all beings, wild and » 
tame, that, as this wild }oulh jjj being brouSht to 
court has bciti madv a ehiistiaii, so such as are at * 
coflrt and are no Christians may lay aside their 
savag^ aiid/apacioiis iiatii^and return to ihc mqck- 
iiess of the gospel.’* ^ * * 


TIIK .NARIIATIVK OP 

DB. BOBi’jrj; 

CoScARNING THE STRAfjrfE AND DKPIXirtTVByi 

FRENZY OF MR. jYfHN DE.Ni^IS, AN OFFICEIT 
OF TJIE OL’STiiM HOUSE. ^ 

Being an exact Ae< 4 nil thal*p:iss»*d lictween the sairl 

Patient and the ihw pm-Hent «lay ; antf ii full Vindi* 

Two rival hinjjers at ll'( iprr.i. 

Addison hit?liiy divijijiro <■'! nf lid'? oiIOt satire on Denni<dP 
anil iw was mil a liUh vd t‘iit dis i|ipTob.iiiori ; lor 

the narrulive was inti udi'd to Tit th** favour of Addison, by 
defending his f ’ato ; m which uniinj? did’i m e Addison was for 
from thinking I’ovc bimere. 
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DR. NORRIS'S NARRATIVE OF 


cation of nnd his Pr^co<liags ftom tho\)Xtravagaut rc* 

poiti of the uaid Mr. ^oHN ^ 

' — — tixcliidit aaticn Huliconc pootas 
l)i‘mocritiis — IIur. 

It is ail acktiowUvlf^^l truth that is ro dear 

JH) ail lioticBt, man as his i}amc, nor ought h« to 
iiogloct tho just viiiilicatioii of his character wlgui it 
is injuriously attacked by any manm Tljc person I 
•ijiUVi* at prcHcnt caused to complain of is indeed in 
very inetaiicliol« citTumstances, it having pl(3ascd 
Ood to dcpri|T him of his senses, which may ex- 
tenuate the t;ri\ne in him. 1 should be wanting in 
iny tluly, not oflly to myself but also to my fellow- 
creatures, to whom my talents may prove of benetit, 
shonld 1 Rutfer iny profession of iionesty to be un- 
deservedly aspersed. 1 have therefore resohed to 
give the public an account of all that has [la-ssod be- 
itweeii tho unhappy gi'iitleniaii and myself. *- 

On the 20lh instant, while I was in my closet jion- 
dering tlic ease of one of my patients, I heard a 
knocking at my door, upon opeiiingof A^fiiieli eiij,ercd 
^ an old woman, with tears in her ^‘ 3 'cs, and told mo 
th.at without my assistance Ikt m.aster would be 
utterly mined. [ was forced to interrupt her sorrow 
by' impiiring lier master's name ami p^aee of abode, 
^he told me he was one Mr. Dennis, an otHeer of 
the ('iistoiuiioii^e, who wa.s taken ill of t, violent frenzy 
last April, and had coi^tiiiiied in those melancholy 
circimislances, with few oc>no intervals. Upon this 
1 asked lier some quostioiis relating A^hls humour 
ami extravagancies, tliat 1 might the better know 
under wli\t regimen to put him when the cause of 
Ins disleinjicr was foiinti out, “ .Vlas, sir," says she, 
“this day* fortnii^ht, iiutlK* morning, a poor simple 
ehijd came to him from tlie printer's ; tho b<»y had 
^ no Rooner entered the room hut he cried out, ‘the 
hcvKcWas come.' lie often stares gliuhtfully, raves 
aloud; «ml inutterR between his teeth the word Cator 
. or Cato, or some Rueh thing. Now, doctor, this Cator 
is certainly a w'iteh, and my pt)or master is under au 
evil tongue ; for I have heard ^lirii say Cator has be- 
ivitehed the wliole nation. It pitied my very heart 
to think that a man of iny master’s undiir.stamliug 
and great scholarship, who, as tho child told me, had 
a book of his own in firiiit, should talk so outrago- 
orsly. Upon this, I went nml laid out a groat for a 
horse-shoe, whieh is at this thne nailed on the thri'sh- 
o\i\ t)f the door; but T don't timl my master is at all 
tin* belter of it ; he perpetually starts .and runs to tho 
Aviudow, when any one knocks, crying out, ‘ 'Sdeath! 
• a messenger from the French king ! 1 shall die in tho 
•Hastily."' *' • 

^ Having said this, the old woman presented me 
nith a vial of his urine ; upon ev.iiniiillt ion of whieh 
1 perceived the Avhole temperament of his body to*be 
execediMg'tiot. I therefoftKsistaiitly took fliyrcane and 
my beaver, ahd repairt'B? to the place where he dwelt. 

Wlu'ii [ came to his lodgings near C haring-cross, 
\if tliriHV pair of stairs, (which I should not liaAio 
pubb'sliVu in this inaimer, hut that this lunatic con- 
ceals the |4ieo of his< residence, on purpose to pre- 
vent thV* good offices of* those charitable fi4eiids and 
pli^vsieihris Avho might r\{i»mpt his cure,) AvheA I fame 
intd''the mom, I focnd this ifhfortiiiiatc gentleman 
seati% on his bed, with ^^Ir. Beryard Lintot, book- 
seller, on the one sWe tif hirlt, and a grave elderly 
gentlennii dn tho other, who, as I bavft since learned 
caWs himself a grammarian, the ?' ^'^ude of whose 

• Tile liistory of Mr. Denni} isfo fie seen in Jacoti's 
Cf nie Poi-ts,” or in Mr. Pope’s “ Duneiid,” niuoiig the iioU's 
niH>ii w {itch the enrSous ^der ifsy Autl some extracts fro« 
Ills vr rithi‘<.:4k 'Oio tveasion of this nurraiive snffieienti y appears 
from the doctor's own words. A mistake of Mr. lira'ni;ers, in 
tesi»ei*t to Dr. t'aVs atisniUnff John Dennis in his Crtiixy, is 
pointed out m Dr. King's works, vol. ii. p. SOS. 


not a little /clipsed by the fulness 
of his peruke. . As I am a black leati man, of a palo 
visage-, aifrl hang iny clothes on somewhat slovenly, 

I no sooner Avent in', but he.fro^cdsjpon me, and 
dried out Avilh violence, “'Sdcatn, a Frenchman I I 
am betrayed to the tyrant! Avho could liave thought 
the queen Avould have deUvered me lyi to PVance in 
^^this treaty, and least of all •that yon, , my friends, 
would have been in fl conspiracy against me ?'*— 
“ Sin” said I, “ here is neither plot nor censpiracy 
but for your advantage, Tlic rccovery'of your senses 
requires my attendance, and your friends se^t forme 
on no other account.*' 1 then took a pahiculai* 
survey of his pcrso!i, and the furniture and.tUsposi- 
tion of his apartment. His aspect Avas furi ous 
eyes AA'erc rather fiery than liveJ.y, which •fr^TO’led 
about in can iiiicomrpon manner. He often opened his 
mouth, as if ly; Avould luu'e uttered some iiKittcr of 
importance, but the sound seemed lost inAVardly. Hi(p 
licard was grown, Avhich they told me he w^ndd not 
suffer to he shaved ; believing the modern dramatic 
poets had corrupted all the barbers sn the kDAvn to 
take the first opjiortiiiiily of cutting his throat. His 
eyebrows wen* grey, long, and grown together, Avliich 
he knit Avith indignation Avheii any thing v'as spoken; 
iti«iomueli that he seamed not to liave smootiieil his 
forehead for many years. His flannrl nightcap, 
Aihich was exceedingly begrimcil Avitli sweat and 
dirt, hung upon his loft ear; the flap of his breeehos 
dangled hetAveen his legs, and tlic rolls of his stock- 
ings fell doAvn to his ainjji's. « 

* I oliserved liis room Avas bung with old tapestry 
Avliicli had seN'eral holes in it, caiiHed, ns the old avo- 
muii informed me, by his having cut out o( it the 
heads of divers tyrants, tlie fierceness of Avhose 
visages had much provoked him. On all sides of 
his rpom Avere piiyyd a great many sheets of a tra- 
gedy ealled Cato, ivf'h notes on the imirgrn AA’ith his 
oAvn hand. Tiic Avo^fds Agsiiiio, monsthous, k\h- 
ru \iii.B, Avere liverjAvliore written in surh large cha- 
racters^hat I could read them Avithout my speelaelcs. 
By the fireside lay three-fart hings-Avorth of small 
coal in a “ Spectator," and behind the door huge 
heaps of papers of the same tills, Avhich his nurse 
informed me* she nud coiiA'eyed thithe^ out of his 
^sijfiit, bclicAiug they were books of the black ait; 
for her master never read in. them but he was either 
quite moped or in rdviiig fits. Tlicr^ Avas nothing 
neat ill the Avholc room exeept some ^loks on Ins 
sheh As, very avpU boimh anfl ‘gabled, Avjrose names I 
had never before heard of, nu** I belicAe Avere ariy- 
AA'hcre else to be found ; such as “ Gibraltar," a 
comedy ; “ Remarks on Pripce Arthur “ The 
Groui^ds of Criticism im Poetry;*’ “An Essay on 
Public Spirit!" The only one I had any knoAv ledge 
of Avas a “ Paradise Lost,*’* interleaved. The whole 
floor* was eovered with manuscripts as tl m;k,,^?;,<^ .a 
paAry-cook’s shop on a Christmas-eve. On his 
I tabic Avere some wids of verse <kid of candles ; a 
I gallipot «f ink wifili a yellow pen in it, and a pot of 
half-dead ale covered with a Longinus. 

As' 1 was casting my eyes round on all this odd 
furniture with some earns stiicss and astonishment and 
in a prc4*und silence, I was on a sudden surprised 
to hear the man speak in the following manner: — 

“ Beware, doctor, that it fare not with you asAvith 
your predecetsor tjje famous Hippocrates, v^om the 
mistaken citizens of Abdcra sent (€t in this very 
maifher to cure the philosopher Democritus; he 
returned full of admiration at the wisdom of that 
person whom he supposed a lunatic. Behold, doc- 
tor, it was th)(s Aristotle himself and all the great 
ancients spent ^clr days and nights, wrapt^up in 
criticism and bf^t all around with theiiv own writ- 
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see in the s^mt ftianncr, 

be assured 1 ha|{e noi^ other disease than £ swelling 
in iny legs, whereof 1 say no more'siuc^ yojir art 
may farther certify you." • 

1 thereupon seiiftd myself upon his bedside, and 
placing my patient on my right hand to judge the 
Letter in what he affirmed of his logs, felt his pulse. 

For it is Ifippucrafts’s maxim that if the pulse 
nave a dead*niotiui» with somed unequal heatings it< 
is a syniQtom of a sciatii^f or a swelling in the thigh 
or ]^»g ; in which assertion of his this pulse *con- 
firmed me. * • 

1 befall now to be ii^ hopes fhat his case had been 
misrepresented, and thu^he was^iot bo far gone but 
Bornc timely medicines might recover him. 1 
ifiw-n^roceedojJ to the proper (|UcrieB, w'hich, 
with the allS^vers made to me, 1 shall set down in 
form ot a dialogue in the vcr^% words they wore 
spoken, because I would not omit th# least cirouin- 
Btanevin the narrative j and I call my conscionce to 
witness, as if upon oatli, that 1 shall ttdl the truth 
withou^ addition or diniiniitiou. 

Doctor. Pray, sir, hoV^ did you contract tliis 
sw'ollingt * 

IJenn. Uv a criticism. 

Doctor. A criticism! that*8^a distemper I never 
read of in Galen. 

Denn. 'Sdealh, sir, a distemper It is no distem* 
per, but a noble art. 1 ha\e sat fourteen huufs 
a-ilay at it; and are you a doctor and don't know 
there’s a coniii unioat ion between the legs and the 
brain? • .» ^ 

J )octor fVfhni made you sit so many hours, sir, 
DetM, Cato, sir. 

Doctor, Sir, I speak of jour distemper; what 
gave you this tumour 1 
Denn. Cato, (Jato, (’ato.» 

Otd lf'^091. For (Joil's sake, name no^.'this 

evil 8[nrit; 'tis the whole causd* of Ills mudnesa ; 
alas, poor ti^istePs just^lling^iito his fits! 

^Jr. Lintot. Fits! Z ! w'hat fit^Y A man 

maj well ha\e sw''clling8 iii his legs that sit(f writing 
foiiftocii hours ill a daj. He got this by the “dle- 
marks.” ^ 

Doctor. The ** Remarks!" >v4lat^art those t 
Venn. \Sfleath ! have you never read iny “ Re- 
marks ?" I will be damned if this dog Lintot evei* 
publislicd injvadvertisehients. • 

Mr. Lin^t. Z ! 1 published advertisement 

upon advemsemeiit, j^Kd i& the. book be n^ read 
it is none ofany faulf, but his that made it. By G — , 
as much has been done for the book as could be done 
for any book in Christendom. • 

Doctor. We do iiol tall^of bonks, sir ; I fey those 
arc the fuel that feed his delirium ; mention them 
no more. A'ou do \cry i|j to promotcThis discourse, 
s a word in private with this other gentleman, 
ems a grave and Beiisiblc man; 1 Bupyjse, 
sir, you are his UDotheeary 1 
Gent. Sir, Pin his friend. ^ 

Doctor. 1 doubt it not. Wliat regimeif have you 
observed since h^ has been under jour caret* You 
remember 1 suppose the nassage of Celsus, which 
aajs if the patient on the tnird day have sH interval, 
Buspoml the medicaments at ni^tl fumiga- 
tions ^ used to corrobif^te the brain. 1 hope you 
have nPjn no account promoted sten^tation by hel- 
lebore. • • • 

Gent. Sir, no such matter; you utterly mistake. * 
Doctor. Mistake! am I not a physician 1 and shall 

an apo^hecJry dispute my nostrums 1 ^ou may 

perhaps have filled up a prescription or two of Hat- 
cliiPs which chanced to succeed, anif with that very 
4 on Cato, published bylli^. Denais in 1712. 


preacriptiong injudiciously jircscribcd to diiTerent s 
constitutions, have destroyed a multitude. Phar- 
macopola* com;^jnat^ medicits sohtb prasembatt says 
Celsus. Fumigate him, 1 say, this very eiening, 
while he is relieved by an interval* 

Denn. 'Sdeatli, sir, my O'idiid an apothecary! 
base mechanic ! Hi^wfioelikc myself ^^rofesses the 
noblbst sciences in the universe, eriticisin and jio- 
etry! Car#you*lhink I •would submit my writings 
to the judgment of an apotlwcary 1 By the immo^ 
tals, he himself inserted three wholb panigrajdis in 
my “ Remarks," bad u hand in my “Jiublio Spirit 
nay, assisted mo in my description oj the f\|rie8 and 
inlerual regions in iny " Appius." 

Mr. Lintot. He is an uutiwr: you mistake the 
gentleman, doctor ; he bus been an author tlieso 
twenty years, to his bookseller's knowledge and no 
maii*$ else. 

Dettii. Is all the town in a combination? Shalb 
poetry full to the ground t Must our reputation be 
lost to all fiyreign countries? O destruction ! perdi- 
tionj Opera ! Opera 1* As poetry once raised cities, 
so when po(;try kiils cities arc overturned and the * 
W'orld is no more. • 

Doctor. He raves, he raves ; Mr. Lintot, I pray jou 
pinion doivn«his arms that he may do no mischiel? 
Denn. O 1 am sick, sick to death ! • 

Doctor. Tlfkt is a good syinptonB, a very good 
symptom. To be sick tp» death (say the uioiierii 
])h>sieians) an uxeelleivt symptom. When a pa- 
tient IS Nensihle^f his pain ’tis half a cun*. l*raj, 
sir, of what are joii sick? ^ 

Denn. Of cveij thing, of ejerjthing ; I am sick of 
the sentiments, of the dietioii; of tiic proiasis, of the 
epitasis, and the catastropfle8~Ali^, wiiat^is bocume 
of the drama, the drama i ^ 

Did IVom. The drain, sir? *Mr, Lintot drank un • 
all the gill jubt now; but I’ll go fotdi moru*pri> 
seiitlj. . #• 

Drnn. O shumeful want ! scandalous omisHiun ! • 
By all the iminortuN, here is no peripeetiu^ iiu chaiigo 

of fortune in the trujj^dy ! Z 1 no ehange at all I 

Old \V(nn, Fray, good sfr, bo not angry ; I’ll fetcli ^ 
change. • • 

Doctor. Hold your peace, woman; his fit in- 
creases; good Mr. Lintot, hold him. 

Mr. Lintot. IMagiic on't! I am damnably afraid 
they arc in flie right of* it, and he is mad in eariieal. 

If hn should be really mad, who iJie devil will li^iy 
the “Uernarks'l" — [//ere Mr. liintut scratched his 
/leficL] ^ 

Jkfclor, Sir, I sliall order you the cold bath 

morrow. Mr. Tiintol, you are a sciisibl^ man f 

pray send for Mr. Verdier's scBvant,, and as you aie^ 
a^friend to fhe pafient be so kind as to stay ibis 
evening while he is cupp^oii the head. The hjmp- 
loms of madness Reedffo be d^jieratf; forsAvi- 
<sen Bays tlr4 if learning bc%iixcfl wifli a brain that 
is not of a contexture fit to recei>e it, the b^aiii fer- • 
fnents till it be totally exhausted. Wo #iwbI erSdi- 
cate these undigested ideas out of tlie jte^remium, 
and reduce the patient to a c^npeteut Iwowlcdge of 
himself.^ • • 

De^. Caitiffs, stand olQ unhand me, misfcrea^its ! 

Is the man whose vmole endei^ours are to the ^ 

town to reason# mad? is the man who^settles 
poetry on the basiH*o{ ariliqiiily, mad? Dares any 
one assert a peripetia in that vAe piece that’s 

foiated upoiHW town for a dramatic poem? Z'hat 
|«nui is mad, the fbvyi iu mad, the world is mail* 
See Longinus in my right hand, and Aristotle in %y 
'left; 1 am the only tian among the moderns that 

■ He wrote a treatise proviM the decay of p&lic spirit to 
proceed (koto ItalUn operas. ^ 
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dU. NOURIS'S NARRATIVB-OF the frenzy of JOHN Dj5NNlS. 

*• support thorn. Am I be assassinate®; and shall lie aoM^i the book in a t^rible fury, and cried 
a b«)ok8ollor ivho liyetf ujioii my labours take out, “by U—d means me.*f • 
away thatnife to which he owes his supporT? in his company on a certain time, 

(lent, by your leave, gentlemen, I apprehend you when Shakspeare was mentioned, as a contrary 
not. I imist not see jny fi lend ill-treated ; he is no opinion to Mr. Dennis, he swore' the said Shake- 
more affected with mnftcy than myself : I %m also speare was a rascal, with other defamatory expres- 
^f the same opinion as to ph ipfetki. — Sir, b^tlie sinns, which gave Sir. Lipt-ot a very ill opinion of 
gravity of your countenance and ha^it I should per- the said Shakspeare. " » • 

,-ei\e jou to bo a graduate physician ; bftt by your ' That, about two m6R(hs since, be camV again into 
indcemit and lyjistcrous treatment of this man of the ^hop, and cast several suspicious looks (4^1 a geii- 
leaming 1 perceive you arc a \iolout sort of a person, tleman that stood by him, after which he desired 
I am loth to k %5 iiuack, who, rather than his drugs some informatiou concerning that person. JIc was 
should Ifc upoir his own hands, would get rid of | no sooner acquainted that tlitf. gentleman wks *11 new 
tliein by orainming them into the mouths of others : author, and that his first pi/ice was to be published 
the gentleman is of*good condition, sound iiit<*l- in a few days, but he drew his sword upon him, and. 
lectuals, and unerring judgment ; I beg you will not liad not my servant luckily caugl^: him by t^ntcrte^e, 
oblige me to resent these proceedings. ^ 1 might have lost one author upon the spot, and 


* These were all the words that jiassed among us at 
lliis time ; nor was there need for more, it being 
^ necKsary we should make use of force im the cure 
■ • of my patient. 

I privately wliispered tlie old wfuinan to go to Mr. 
Veniier’s in Long-acre, with orders to come imme- 
diately with cupping-glasses : in tlie meantime, by 
the assistance of Mr. Lintot, we lockjd his friend 
ffito a closet, who, it is plain from his last speech, 
was likewise t(Suchcd in bis intellect^ ; after which 
we bound our lunatic Ihuid and foot down to the 
lu'dstoad, where be continued ju violcnt^ravings riot- 
witbstundiiig the most tender expi^ssions we could 
use to pontuadc him ^o submit to the operation, till 
the servant of Verdier jirrivccl. Ife bad no sooner 
elapped half a dozen cuppj,ng-glassc8 on his head and 
behind his ears bed, the gentleman abo\e mentioned, 
huroting open (he closet, ran furiously upon us, cut 
'Mr. Dennis’s bandages, and let drive at us with a 
vast tblio, which sorely bruised the shin of Mr. Lin- 
tot; Mt^ John Dennis 4dso, starting iij) with the cup- 
ping-glasses on his head, seized another folio, and 
with the same dangerously wouruh’d me in tin* skull, 
just above my right temple. IVie trutli of this fact 
Mr. Vordier'a servant is ready to attest upon oath, 
who, tiking an cKact survey of the ^o>imes, found 
that whicli wounded my head to he Unitorus’s 
“ LiunpasC’rilic.a;” and that Avhich broke Mr. Liiitul’s 
shfii was Scaliger’s “Foetica.” After this Mr. John 
l>nnis, strengthened at ouc<> by rage and madness, 
Mivitclied up a jwruke-block that stood by the bed- 
side, and w'ielded it round in so furious a manner 
that he broke three of the eiqqiing-glassfs from the 
crown of his head, so that niucl^ blood trickled donni 
his visage.— He looked so ghaslfy, and his passion 
.was grown to sucli a prodigious height, that iinself, 
Mr. Lintot, and Mr. S’ordier’s sonant were obliged 
to leave the room in all expedition iinaginabje. 

I look Mr...Liiitot home with me, inoroet to have 
our wounds dressed, aiUl laid hold of that npportu-,, 
'nityof (Altering into discourse with him about the 
ni.‘i(lnps9^'C*.f*'thi9 person, of whom lie gave me the 


another the next sessions. r 

Upon recolh'cling all these circumstances, Mr.^ 
Lintot was entirely of opinion that he had bpp»i mad 
for some time ; and 1 doubt not hut tlie whole narra- 
tise must sufficiently convince the world of /he ex- 
cess of his frenzy. It now remains that 1 ghe the 
reasons whieh obliged me, in my own vindication, to 
publish tlie whole unfoilunate transaction. 

In the fii*st place Mj*. John Dennis had industri- 
ously caused to bo reported that I entered into his 
room vi ct armis^ cither out of a design to deprive 
him of Ills life, or of a new play called “ Coriolanus,” 
which he has had ready for the stage these four 
years. 

Oleeoudly, ho has given out, about rieet-streot and 
the Temple, that I wais an uceompiicoavilh’nis book- 
seller, who visited him with intent to take away 
divers valuable manuscripts, without pajing him 
cop} -money. 

Tliirdly, he told others that 1 am no graduate 
physician, and thai no had seen me upo)i*>a mounte- 
bank stage in Moorfields, when he had lodgings in 
the College there. a ’ 

FouHlily, knowing that I had much practice in 
the city, lie reported at the Royal Exchange, Custom- 
lioiae, and other places .adjacent, that I was a foreign 
spy, employed by the rreneh king to convc} him 
iiit(» France ; ».haJ. I bound him hand and foot; and 
thifi, if his friend had not burst from his confine- 
hient to his relief, he had been at this hour in tiie 
hastilc. • 

All Avhich several assertions of his arp^so very ex- 
tra\>igcnt, ns w’ell ns that 1 appeal to all 

mankind w'hether this person be not out of his senses. 

I shall not decline giving and producing further 
proofs of this truth in open court, if he dines the 
iiiatteroso far. In the me;«n time 1 heartily forgiie 
him, and pray that the Lord may restore him to the 
full enjoyinent of his undoerstaudiiig : so wisheth, as 
bcconielh a Christian, Robkrt Noiati.S| JR .D. 

FroiU my honao on Snow -hill, July the 30th, 1713. 

God save the quet^n. 


following remarkable relation ; 

Thar pn tAe 17th of May, 1713, betw-cen the hours 
of ten and eleven in the^)norniiig, Mr. Johfi* Dennis 
en*C'*‘*d into his shop, niid- openii^ one of the volumes 
of tliv .Sficctator, in 'the large paper, did suddenly, 
without the least pro^ol^^on, tgar out that of No. 
— , where thp author irouts pool ieul justice, and 
cast it into the street. That the said pdm Dennis, 
on t.ie 27th of March, 1712, findh le said Mr. 
Liiitot’a counter a book t\illQd un •* Essay on CiitUi 


A FULL AND TRUE ACCOUNT OF‘A HORRID AND 
B.VRlJ.\nOl'S 

bEVENGf: BY POISON, 

ON TIIE BODY OF MR. PDMUND CURLL^BOOK- 
f SELLER;* *FITH A FAlTIIhTL COPY OF llfs 
LAST Wll.L AND TESTAMENT. 

* PiiblUliedbj nn eyo-witnesB*. 


r<»m,” jffflt then pubbshed, he rend a page or twm 
^ with much frowning, till, coiMug to these two lines, 

'* Setme Kivc at drat Cor jkits. then poet*, p„«. ... 

Turn'd critiea neit, and proved plain fbola at last"— 


History furnishes us with examples of many sati- 
rical authors, who have fallen sacrifices to revenge, 
• The memory of JMmund Curll baa been transmitmd to 
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AN (account of the* POISONING OF EDMUND CUBtl.. 


but not of any bookwlcrs, that I kno^ Jf, •except 
the uiifortunato^ubjol of the fallowinjj flapcr ; I 
ineiiii Mr. F.clinuud (?urll, at the IRWe and Dytl in 
Fleet-street, wlvo was ^estonhyjr poisoneii by Mr. 
Fope, after huMugl^ctr many jears nn instance of 
the mild temper of the Uritisii nation. 


Everybody knows that I 
C'urll, on Moiufay the l^itR i: 


the said Mr. Edmund 
instant, published a sati- 


rical ])ioce,'chlitled.“ Court P®T‘ms,*’ in the preface 
whereof tjiey were attributed to a lady of quality, 
Mr. Pope, or Mr. (Jay ; oy which indiscreet ineftioJ 
thouH^h lie had i^ciiped one revenge, there were still 
tw'o bekiiftl in rescr\e. ^ * 

No»vv 0^1 the Wcdnc^laj^ ensuing, between the 
jimrs often and eleven, Mr. Lintot, a neighbour- 
^er, desired a conference with Mr. Curll 
about settling a title-page, inviting him at the same 
time to Ij^ike a whet togctlier. Mr^Pope, who is not 
tlie only instiince how persons of bright parts may 
life carried away by the instigation of the de\il, found 
means to^-onvey iiimselF into tlie same room, under 
pretence of busiry'Ns with Mr. T.iutot, w'ho, it seems, 
is the planter of his Homof^ Thi 


ncr, Mr. Pemberton, that wcwmay settle our worldly 
ntlairs.** ^^intot, like a kind neighbour, was 

ha.stening*out of the room,* whili? Mr. Curll raved 
aloud in this manner : ** If I survive this I will be 
revem ed on Tonson; it was he tii^it detected me as 
the printer of these poems, uiid*l will reprint those 
'^ery pomns in^s n^ime.'k His wife fiduioiiished^ 
him ilot to think of revenge, hut to take care of his 
{•stock and Ifis scftil; and*in ^he same instant Mr.. 
Lintot, whose gooilness caii*Vievor be enough apj^ 
plaiided, returned with Mr. Pemberton. After 
some tears jointly shod by these huinn^t booksellers, 
Mr. Curll being, us be said, in liis ^ierfeet« senses, 
though ill great bodily pain, immediately pioceedcil 
to make a verbal will, Mrs. Ihu4l having lirst put on 
liis nightcap, in the following manner : — 

“OgNTLEMKNjin the first place I do sincerely pray 
forgiveness for those indirect methods 1 have pur- ^ 
sued in inventing new titles to old hooks, putting 
aiithor's names to things they never aaw, piildishing 
private qii'u'rvU for ))ubiic eiitertainiiieut ; all w’lifbli ^ 
I ho/le V ill be pardoned, as being done to gel an « 
honest livelihood. • 

“ I do also heartily beg pardon of all persons of 
honour, lords spiritual and temporal, gentry, btiis- 
gesses, and coniiuonalty, to whose abuse 1 have au}^ 
or every way c^ntrilmlisl by my publications ; par-^ 
ticulnil) I hope it will he coiisidiu'ed tf^iil, if J h.ivo 
vilitlcd his grace dnke^bf Marlborough, I have 
likewise nspirsed t^ie late duke of Ormond; if 1 
have a bused the ^ononrahle Mr. Walpole, 1 have 
akso liln lled the lord lloljiighniie ; so tliHfl liavo 
preserved that equality and impartiality which be- 
comes ail honest man ii^ yiriies of fue^on 
division. • 

“ I call my conscieneo to witness that niaiiy*of 
these things which may seem fnalicious were dvne# * 
out of ch.irity; I having made it wholly niy luimiess 
, to print for poor disconsolate authors, vviiitni all 
1 other booksellers refuse. Only God bless sir 
liichard Dlackmore ! }ou know lie takes no copy- 

inoiiej . • ^ 

'I'lie seeond collection of poomfl, which 1 ground- 
lessly called I€r. Prior’s, will sell for iiothuig, and 
has not paid the cliargc of the advertiherneiitH 
which I was obliged to publish against him : theri^- 
forc you may as well suppress the edition, and bep^ 
tliat gentleman’s pardon in the name of a flyin? 
Christian. ^ 

The French (Jato, with the criticisms showing 
how superior it is to Mi. Adiiison’s ( which I vvickeiTly ^ 
ascribed tt» madarrq; ikicier), may be siqipressed at a • 
reasonable ral«*, being dainnably^traiislated.* • 

“ I prolcsl^l havp in> animosity to Mr. Rowe, • 
haviing printed part of * (^illipo-dia,’ and an incorrect 
editioft of Iws jroems, wiljpAt Ids Icavi*, y;i q 11 ^ 10 . 
Mr. Ciildoirs ‘ llchearsal, or IJriys tile ¥oungcr,’*did 
more harm to me than to Mr. Kow’C, though, upon 
y^““ the faith of an honest man, I paid hlin double *)r * 
him uRusiiig both him and Mr. Pope. 

“ Heaven pardon riic for ppblisbing the * iViah 
of Sodonj^*' in an Elzevir letter! but I hjfmtiy hope 
my firiyting sir Richard Bliackmo Essays will 
alone for them. I lt|^g thift jqp will fake vvhatfr-- 
iiiaiiis of these last (which is near the vvhoBi itri-« 
pression, preseiitiAiz^eptcck)Taiid let my poor vviilow 


J'his gentleman, with a 
seeming coolness, repriiuaiuTed Mr. Curll for wrong- 
fully ascribing to him the aforesaid jioenis : he. ex- 
iMised hiniseTt’ by declaring that^ one of li*s authors 
(Air. Oldniixoii by name) gave tlie copies to the 
press, and wrote the preface. Upon this Mr. Pope, 

In ing to all appcaraiK e reconciled, very eivilij drank J 
glass of saclv to Mr. Curll, which he as civilly pledged ; 
and though tlie liipior in colour and taste dilfercd 
not fii.mi comiiiifn sack, yci'Tft was plain, by tht 
pangs tliLr^ unhappy stutiouer felt soon after, that 
some jmisoiioui drug liad been secretl} infused 
therein.* 

About eleven o’clock he went home, where his 
wife, observing his colour cliange, said, “Are you 
not sick, di'ur!” lie re plit^,*** bloody sick;” 
ainl iiieoutineiitly fell a-vomiting lAid straining in an 
nriconimoir ;uid uiiiiatujTil niifliner, the eonteuts of 
hii> vomiting being us green as gs-ass. * His wife had 
IxMMi just reading a hook of her husbiiiurs |#iiiting 
oiie^-niiig .Jane M'cniiam, the famous witch •of 
Ilerlford, and her mind misgave her that he was 
bi'witehed ; but lie soon let he#kuov^ that he sus- 
])eete(l poisoA, and recounted to her, between 
intervals of his yavvnings and nnchiiigs, every cir- 
cumstance of kis interview vvilk Mr. Pope. 

Air. Lintot. ill the mean time coining in, was e\- 
tremel) alfn'^vlcd at sudden alteration Im ob- 
served in hiiA : “ IJitither (hirll,” savs he, “T fear 
you have got the vomiting disteinpe.r, which I have 
heard kills in lialf an hour. This comes from your 
not following my aiRiee, to drink old hocl^ in :i 
morning as 1 do, and abstmri from sack.” Mr. Curll 
replied, in a moving tom^ “ Your aiiflior’s sack 1 
bar ha*» doin? my business.*’ — “Z — ills,” says Mr. 

*Wt!W!r ” my author'. — M'hy did not you drinfi ^Id 
hook t” Notw’ithstaudiiig vvliich rough remon- 
strance he did in tlie most f^riemlly manner press 

to take warm water; hut .Mr. Cunl did wrilh great 
obstinacy refuse it; which made Mr. Lintot ^nfer 
that he chose to (lie as thyiking to recover greater 
damages. • 

All this time the symptoms increased flolently, 
with acute pains in life lower belly. “ Brother 
Lintot,*' says he, “ I perceive my last hour ap- 
proaching; do me the friendly oflcc to call my paA- 

poslentv with an ebloqny he little dfiicrvfsl, \Vh.itcvo^^cre 
ins (icnients ,is .v luit^k-cller, they were ani|tly atmud for by 

hiM It i^.ibie iniiiutry ill prfwrviiig our natiou.’u remains. „ . , . . 

Nor did he p..^lli^h a siiiule volume, but ^hal. , . a pro- l^ispute might havearisAi unbecoming a dying person, 

fusion ni base mi^il, rontainm some lirccious o.o, I I •- «, 1 - . * z -1 j -■ s ^ j tkr * ii 

able roUques, which future (x;llecton could nowhertt else have Mr. Lintot iuxd fioi xnierposed, a/id Mr. CurU 
found.* ■ vomited,] • 


have in exchange the •sole pfoperty ofsthc copy pf 
* i.tiy.” 


Afadame 1 


0 [ffere Mr. Pombft-ti^L mierrwptefji, and vmuld 
no tneans consent to this artirle^ about which norm 
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' [‘VVIial this poor unfovtunatc man spc&c afterward 
was so imlistiiict, and in^suth broken accents (beinj^ 
perpetually intorriipUil by voinitinjja), thatlhc reader 
is cjitreated to excuse the confusion and imperfection 
of this account.] ’ ^ 

" ^ Dear ^^r. Pemberton, I beg you to bawaae of 
the imlictmeiit at Hicks’s-haff* for^ubl ish in Ro- 
chester’s bawdy poems ; tljat copy jeill <nherwisc be 
<^iiy best legacy to iii/^ear wife and helpless child. 

“ The ojise o£> impotence was my best support all 
the last long yacalioii.** 

[In tl^s last ^tragraph ^Tr. Curll’s voice greiv more 
free if or his vomitings abated vpon his deJcctionSi and 
he spoke what followit from his closc-stooL'^ 

** For the copies of ‘ Noblemen’s and Ilishops’ Last 
"VVills and 'J'eslaments/ 1 solemnly declare 1 pointed 
them not with any purpose of defamation, bu^ merely 
us 1 thought those copies lawfully purchased from 
Doctoi's’-cummoiiB at one shilling u-piecc. Our 
traffb in wills turning to small accour.jt, we may 
< divide them blindfold. • 

“ For * Mr. Mainwaring’s LLf(f 1 ask Mrs Old- 
field's pardon; neither his nor my lord Halifax’s 
liwes, though they w<‘re of service to their country, 
were of any to me ; but T was resolved* since I could 
not print their wenks while they Ijvc^, to print their 
lives after the^ were dead." 

Wliilc he was apeakiill;’ these words Mr. Oldmixon 
enteied. “Ah! Mr. Oldmixon," safd poor Mr. 
Ourll, “ to wdiat a enndition haf^ jour works re- 
duced 1 die (M-martyr to that iniluckj jirefacc. 

However, in these nif last moments I will be just 
l(i all men ; juu shall Ipive jour third share of the 
‘ t-ourt Poems,’ •as was stipulated. 'When 1 am 
deifd where will jou«.^iiHJ another hookscllerl Your 
' 4^ Ptfotcstuiit Packet’ might have supported you had 
you Vvit a little less scurnlously ; there is a mean 
in all tSiings.” 

Here ^^r. Liiitol interruptt d, " "NYhy not find 
another bookseller, brother CurlH" and flien took 
Mr. Oldmixon aside ni\cl whitipered him : " Sir, as 
soon as Curll is tlcad I shull be glad to talk with jou 
over a pint at the Devil.” •» ' 

hir. Curll, now turning to Mr. Pemberton, told 
him he had several taking title-puges, tli.vt only 
wilted treatises to be wrotcMo them, and earnestly 
hesired that when thoj- were written his heirs might 
lAivc some share of the prolit of tiiern. 

After he had said this be fell into horrible gripiiigs, 
^ ujKiii whicli Mr. Liiitot advised him to repeat the 
Lord’s-prayer. He desired h^s v^ife to stop into the 
shop ftir t*- eommon-prajer-book, and read it bj the 
o hcl]) of a candle winiout hesitation. J-le closed the 
book, fetched a groan, and rccomnionded to ^^rs. 
Curll to ti^ive forty shilLin^ to the poor of the parish 
of St. DimsUn’«V and^a week’s wages adVance to 
each of his gcutlcmen-aiithors, with some small 
' gnctuitjbin particular to Mrs. Ceiitlivrc. 

The man continued for some hours with a\l 
his iftseonsolate family about him in tears, expecting 
Ids filial dissolution; wliea of a sudden he was sur- 
prising}.y relieved by a ^jlenliful fetid sto^l^ w^uch 
obliged them all to I'eMre oiij. of the room. Not- 
« withstanding, it is judged by sir Richard Blackmure 
that the poison is stilDit^teut jn diis body, aud will 
infallibly destroy hiih by slew degrees in less than 
ti month. It is to be hoped the otli^r enemies of 
thi^ wretnhed stationer will not further pursue ^heir 
revenge, or shor^n this ^ort pbrlod of his miscrabk; 
Vifc. 


A FUUIHER ACCOUNT OF TII, MOST DEPLORABLB 
' • c • CONDITIO F 

«MR; EDMUND* 

SINCE Ills BEING POISONED ON tHE28lhOP MAllCII. 

To Iw putdisheil v^cekly. I^ondf^ji printed , .ind koKI l)y all tho 
laibliidiers, niurcuriti», aud bitwkerb, withmtliu bills ol* mor- 
tality 171G. ^ ' 

Tint public is already acqrainted with tli** manner 
of Mr. Curll’s empoisonmeiit, by a faithful though 
unpolile historian of Ci rub-street. ‘1 am but the lon- 
tinuer of his histoiy ; I ]io])c a due distinction 
will he made betwA^en an u*idignitic(l serikpler of a 
sheet and a half, and the author of a threepej^^^t 
stitched book, like Tn}self. ■: m ^ ‘ 

“Wit," says sjr Richard DlackmoVc, [Kss.ijs, 
\ol. ii.] “proceeSs from a concurrence oft regular 
and exalted mrmciits, and an inHuenee ol :inimg1 
spirits rectified and refined 1o a degree of pVirilj." 
f3n the contrary, when the ingenious particles rise, 
with the vital liquor, they produce *n abstreclioii of 
the rational part of the 'soul, which we commonly 
call madness. The verity of this hjpothesis is justi- 
fied by the symptoms with which ther-uiifortuiiate 
Kmuiid (.’urll, bookseller, has been afilieted ever 
since his swallowing the poison at the Swan taM‘Tii 
H P'leet-street. P'or tliough the neck of his retort, 
which carries up the animal spirits to the jiead, is of 
an extraordmarj length, yet the said animal spirits 
rise muddy, being co»'inninated wi^h the intiamtna- 
bie particles of this uncommon poison. 

The sjmptoms of his departure from''his usual 
temper of mind were at first only speaking cjvilly to 
liis customers, singeing a pig with a new purehiised 
libel, and refusing two-and-nhiepence for sir Richaid 
lllackmore's Essri^^s. 

A's the poor msiw? frenzy increased, Jfo began to 
void his excrements |»n lijs bed, read Rochester's 
bawdy poems .♦o Ids wife, gnve Oldmixon a slap on 
the eht^is, and would have kissed Mr. Pemberton’s 
a — by violence. 

Ifut at last he came to such a pass that he would 
dine upon nothing but copper-plates, took a eljster 
lor a whi])pcft Hjilsibub, and made Mr.,Lnftot eat u 
si^mository for a ladish with bread and butter. 

We leave it fo every teinjer wife to imagine how 
sorely all this afflictell poor* Mis. CuiM : at first she 
privatelj jmt a bill into several churche^^ desiring the 
praveJs of the eongrega?ion Trtr ji wretched stationer, 
distempered in mind. But w^icn slie was sadh con- 
vinced that his misfortune was public to a^l the 
world, she wrtt t^e following letter to her good 
neigh l^ur Mr. Lintot. % 

A true Copy of Mrs. Cuhll's letter to Mr. 

LiiJroT. 

“ WoKTiiY Mb. Lintot, * 

“ You and all the neighbours ^novv too well the 
frenzy with whicl^aiy poor man is visited. I never 
perceived he was out of himself till that melancholy 
day Niat he thought he was poispned in a glass of 
sack ; upon this he ran Tomiting all over the house, 
naj, new-washed dining-room. ‘Alas ! this U 

the greaVest advdraity that ever liefel mj poor man, 
since he lost one testicle school by the bite of i_ 
black boar. /lOod.Lord ! if he should die, whore 
hould I dispose oPihe stock t unless Mr. Pemberton 
jsiu would help a distressed widow ; for Hod 
knows, he never published any hooks that lasted 
above a week, so that, if be wanted daily bpoks, we 
wanted daify In^ad. I can w'rite no more, for X hear 
the rap of Mr; (Kuril's ivDrj’-headed cane upon the 
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countPi'i-^Pray recoilmenff ntb to your pasl^'-cook, 
who furnishes you ><wly with tarts in •\cuan^e«ror 
your paper, for^lSlr. C^rLl has (1iso])Ugecl ours since 
his tits came upon him ; — before, that, Ave4|;ei^raliy 
lived upon bj^ed^.mcajs. — He#is coining in, and I 
have but just time ft) put his son out of the way, for 
fear of mischief; so, wishing jou a merry Eahler, [ 
remain your most humbr% servant, 

• . • “ C. Cl’RLL. 

** P. S. Al to the report cfT my poor husb.md’s 
stealing 14’ calf, it is real^' groundless, for he always 
binds in sheciii*.’^ 

But return Ave*to Mr. Ourll^ who all AVednesday 
continAeS outrageoiisly«maiL On Thursdaj he had 
a lucid interval, that ern|[)le(l hiitt to send a goneruL 
^mmons to all his authors. There was but one por- 
ter^vhw C 4 ftild perfqfrn this office, to whom he gave 
the following bill of directions, wlieiv to timl them. 
This bilk together with Mrs. Curir%)rigin:il lctt<M-, lie 
at Mr. Lintot's shop, to be perused b^the curious, 
fustruffti^us to a l*ortcr how to find Mr. Cuiiii/s 
Anthbrs. 

“At aitallow-Phandler’sin Betty Fran<;e, half way 
under the blind arch, ask htl* llie historian. 

At the Bedstead .and Btdster, a music-house in 
Moorf.elds, Awo translators in a bod together. 

At the Hercules and Still ‘in \ inegar-}aid, a 
schoolmaster with carbuncles on his nose. 

At a blacksmith's sliop in the Frier's, a pind«aric> 
writer in ryd stockings. ^ 

In the calendc'i-inill room .at, Exeter Change, a 
composer of mcd’lations, ^ 

At \lie '^'liree 'roliaceo-pipes in Dog and Bitch 
jard, one that has been a parson ; lie weais a t)luc 
eaTiil)]et,coal, trimmed with black ; iii) best writer 
against revealed religion. 

At Mr, Summers, a thief-cat cIum’s in Lcwkiier’s- 
lane, the man who wrote ugainsi imjviely of \lr. 
Howe’s plaj^. * / ^ 

At tlie F.artliing-pie-hause *ji Tootiiig-Hclds, the 
young man v\^io is wrifiilg my new pait orals. 

At the laundress's, at the Ilide in th<* Wall UCur- 
sitor’|-alley, up three pair of stairs, llio author of i»jy 
('hiirch History ; — if Ins ilu\ be ovi-r — you nuiy also 
speak to the gent Irtuaii who lies h^ him in the llock- 
bed, m) flidey-inaker. ^ 

The cook’s wife [Mrs. CentlivreJ in Buckingham- 
ourt ; bid her bring aloug with her the similes that 
w’ero lent her ffir her next new' play. 

(’all at Bmlge-row for^he gentleman you used to 
go b) in the crckloft ;^Phave taken awaj the ladder; 
but his landlaily has it ui keeping. 

1 don’t much care if jon ask at the Mint for the 
old heetled-browed critic [Dennis], and the purblind 
poet at the alley over againit St. Andrew’s, Ho Aorii. 
But this as }ou have tune.” • 

All these gentlemen appeared at the hour appointed 
HWrfWKJurH’s dining-room, two excepted; one^f 
whom was the gciuleman in the cockloft, bis land- 
lady being out of *ie way, .and Hii^Gradus ad Par- 
nasaum taken down ; the other happened t9 be too 
closely watched b} the bailiffs. • 

They no sooner Entered the room but all of them 
showed in tlxpir behaviour some siispicio^tf^cach 
other; some turning sway their heaefe with Inair of 
contempt ; others aquintiite with a leer, that showed 
at once fear and indignation'; each with a haggard 
abstracted mien, the lively pictuviisof 9^)rn, solUudef 
and short cornn\ons. when a keeper feedashis 
hungry charge of Vultures, panthers, and of J^ibjan 
leopards, each'eyes hi.s fellow with a fiery glare ; high 
hung, the* bloody liver tempts their inawt Or as a 
housewife stands before her pales, surr^Unded by her 

v^. I. • 


geese ; they fight, they bias, they cackle, beat their 
wings, and cftjwn is scattereTl as the winter's snow, 
for a poor^grain* of oat, or ta^e, or l^uiey. Such looks 
shot through the room tiansverse, obliqui, direct; 
such was the stir aii<l din, till (’!urll thus spoke (but 
without rising from his cUise-stuul)': — 

“•AVh#res and authors uit^t oe paid beforohan(](^ ’ 
to pi^ them in ^)od Rbinoifr ; therefore, ^icre is half- 
;i-crown a-])ieec ^pr JOU to drink your own healths, 
and confusiSn to Mr. Addisoi^^aiid all other success^ 
ful writers. ^ ^ 

“Ah, gentlemen I what have T not done, what 
have I not sulfered, r.ithcr th-iii the v#:fl'ld should be 
de])ri\cd of joiir luciihrations! 1 hii^' taki^i invo- 
luntary purges, I have been vomited, threi* times 
have 1 been caiicd, oiK^t' was 1 hunted, tvv icc was my 
head broke by a gienadier, twice was i los.^ed in a 
blanket; ^ have had lioves on the ear, slaps on tlio 
riiaps ; have been frighted, pumped, kicked, slan- ^ 

dereil and hcslnitcn. 1 hope, gciitlenien, you are 

all convinced that this author of Mr. liiutot’s could 
moan iiothiiitr else hut staiving joii bj poisonftig ^ 
me. A rcioains for us to consult the h<‘sl and speedi- • 
cv| method of levcftgf*.’’ 

lie hud vcuice doii(‘ speuking but the liistoriail 
])iopo-.c«l a hist'irj of Ins life. The Kxeter-eliangis 
geiitlciirin was tor pt'iiiiing articles of his faith. ^ 
Sonic [irettj siyart pinduiir, sajs the ivd-stocking 
))oct, would etrcciuall} do his business. But the 
inilex-makcr said there wa^lfothitig like an index to 
his lloinei*. *1 ^ 

After several debates, they camo to tlie following 
resolutions: — ** 

“ Ki'solvod, That everj nuaiher of this society, 
accoiiling to his sevcial aViljtics, hliall cqntril nU^ 
some vviij or other to the defamatiod of Mr, I’opc. 

“ BcMilved, Tint tovvaids tlui^libelliug of the srfid 
Hope, there iio a sum eniplojed not exceeding iiixt* ' 
pounds sixteen shillings and iiincpeneu (noS iu- 
cludnig adve^li^emtMJts). • ' 

“ Uesolved, Tliat Mr. Dennis make an affidavit 
before Mr. justice Tiilly, that in Mr. Bojie’s Homer 
theie aie sever.il passages n uliary to the established 
rules of our Biililiine. 

“ Resolved, ^I'liat he has on purpose, in several 
nassages, perveitccl the Irm* aneient licathcii sense of 
Homer, lor the more etl’cctuul propagation of thq 
popish I 

• ** Resolved, ’I’hat the Y>rinting of Homer’s battles*' 

at tins juncture has been the occusion of all the dis- 
turbances of tilts kingdom. 

“Ordered, I'hat Air. Barnivelia be invited to be*a 
member of this socigtyrtii order to make further dis- 
coveries. • 

“ Resolved, (That % hiimbtT of efTectivc errataa bo 
rai<jvd out of Pope’s Homer (not exceeding 13^16), 
and tlttit cv^ry gentlcmaiyAho shall sem^ in o^ic 
error, for*Iin encouragement jjliaH iAavj the whole 
wwrks of the woeiety gratis. 

** Ri'solved, That a sum not exceeding ten sl/illijigo 
ancl sixpence be rlistributed among the m^WSiircrs of 
the society for coffee and tobacco, in order to enable 
them the*^nore eifectuuHy to/lefamc him'^ #joffee- 
hoii.sw). 0 # 

“ Resolved, That tojvard tfie farther Temening tlaj 
character of the said Pope, some persons be dejjsled 
to abuse him at IdHief* toadftilcs, and that, in con- 
sideration ou** authors afe not ^ell dressed enough^ 
^Ir. C — y an'i Mr. Kc — I be deputed for that se^- 

IT” • • -. * » * 

! * The*' Key to the Lock a pamphlH ntten by M r. Pope, 

' 'Jhirh the" nape of thcLuckiivaf Vkiih great solemnity proved 
Ui In* a ]>olitical lilicl, wiu publuhed in tlie namouof i^ras 
i Bsinivelt, aputbecary. 

^ 3 H 
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« [What this poor unfovtunatc man sptfic afterward 
was so indistinct, and in suth broken accents (being 
j»erpetuaHy interrupted by vomitings), tbat^he reader 
is entreated to excuse the confusion and imperfection 
of this account.] * ^ 

' “ Dear JV(r. Pemberfon, I beg to bswanc of 

the indictment at HicksS-ha^^ for tpublishin^ Ro- 
chester’s bawdy poems ; t^at copy jvill (^hci^vise be 
<Jjny best legacy to mjfcdear wife and helpless child. 

The c|isc o| impotence was my best support all 
the last long yacatioii." 

[In last yyaragraph Mr. Curll’s vowe grew more 
free ; for his vomitings abated ujjon his dejections^ and 
he spoke what follows from his close-stool.'] 

** For the copies of * Noblemen’s and Bishops' Last 
Wills and Testaments,’ I solemnly declare I pointed 
them nut with any purpose of defamation, bu^ merely 
us 1 thought those copies lawlully purchased from 
Doctors’-commons at one shilling a-piecc. Our 
traffb iu wills turning (o small accou^it, we may 
c divide them bliiidlbld. * 

“ For ‘ Mr. Mainwaring's lal'if 1 ask Mrs Old- 
field’s pardon ; neither his nor my lord Jlalifax's 
lises, though they w'cre of service to their country, 
were of any to me ; but I was resolvedt since I could 
not print their works while they Ihe^, to print their 
lives aft»T tlie^ were dead.” 

Whih he -was speakiiAf tbche w’ords Mr. Oldmixun 
cnt«*red. *‘Ah! Mr. OTdinixoii,” s.^d poor Mr. 
Curll, “ to what a condition ha'ft; jbiir works re- 
duced lAf-! I die ir-inartyr to that iinlueky preface. 
How'ever, iu these njf' last moments 1 will be just 
all intMi ; yi»u shall l^ave your third share of the 
‘ Court l^iems,’ wiis stipulated. Wlien 1 am 
derfd where will }ouiHnd another bookseller 1 Your 
• I Pt^otestaiit Packet’ might have supported you had 
you Vrit a little less scurrilously ; there is a mean 
in all rtiings.” 

Here Mr. Lintot iiitornipted, ** Why not find 
another bookseller, brotlier Curll 1” and then took 
Mr. Oldmixon aside aiyl whinpored him : “ Sir, as 
soon as Curll is dead I shall be glad to talk with )ou 
over a pint at the Devil.” •' * 

Mr. Curll, now turning to Mr. Pemberton, told 
him he had several taking title-pages, that only 
v^antcd treatises to he wrote^to them, and earnestly 
Acsired that when they were w'ritteii his heirs might 
lAive some share of the profit of them. 

After he had said this he fell into horrible gripings, 
upMii which Mr. Lintot advised him to repeat the 
, Lord’s-praycr. He desired hj^ ^^ife to .step into the 
shop i^ir common-prayer-book, and read it by the 
1 ' help of a candle winmut hesitation. Jie closed the 
book, fetched a groan, and recommended to Hrs. 
Curll to give forty shilliirg'^ to tlie poor of the f arish 
of ll'it. DuustanV, and a week’s wages afNaiice to 
each of his gciitlcmcn-authors, with some sinaU 
gnrluitydii particular to Mrs. Centlivre. 

The ^*jr man continued for some hours with n’t! 
his (hseonsolate family about him in tears, expecting 
l)i8 fiim^ dissolution; w)ien of a sudden he was sur- 
prisingly relieved by a.^>Ientiful fetid sto^l^ Wfliich 
oMiged them all itftre ouj^. of the room. Not- 
cwiths^iiding, it is judged by sir Richard Blackmore 
that the poison is stilDlftent Aus body, and will 
infallibly destroy hidl by slew degrees, in less than 
a“ month. It is to be hoped the otht>V enemies of 
thfe wre('»hed stationer will not further pursue \heir 
revenge, or shorten this S^iort* pt® iod of his miserabk* 


A FUllTHSR ACCOUNT OF Til/ MOST DEPlJoRABLE 
t • CONDITIOI^OP 

fiMR; ISDMUND'CukLL, 

SINCE HIS BEING POISONED ON THE28thOF MAKCH. 

To be |inblifi]ieil vieekly. Loni1(\a ]>rint<'d. ond bold by all the 
puhlibhers, inL‘rcuriu!i. and bCv^kiirii, « itlim thu billb of mor- 
tality 1716. * 

Tin* public is already acqruinted wdth tin? manner 
of Mr. Curll’s cnipoisonmciit, by a^Hlithfiil though 
unpolitc historian of Ciruh-street. am but tiie con- 
tinuer of his history; I hope a due dibtlncrion 
will be made betwl:cii an u'ldignilicd scribhlt^r of a 
sheet and a half, and the author of a thrcepe^iyi 
stitched book, like mjself. r » * 

Wit,” says sir Richard Blaekmo're, [T'.bs.ijs, 
^ol. ii.] ‘^procftcA's from a eoncurrencp of regular 
and exalted ierments, and an intUieiice ol an. n:^l 
spirits rectified and refined a degree of pViritj.” 
Oil the contrary, when the ingenious particles lisc 
wilh the ^ital liquor, they produce dn abstraction of 
the rational part of the-’ soul, which we commonly 
call madness. The verity of this hypotiiesiH is justi- 
fied by the symptoms with whicli theniiifortLiuate 
Etnuiid Curll, bookseller, has been afilieted ever 
since bis swallow ing the ]ioison at the Swan taiern 
VI Fleet-street. For though the neck of his retort, 
which carries up the animal spirits to the ji^’ad, is of 
an extraordinary length, yet the said iiniiiial spirits 
rise muddy, being co»’i-»»niiirUed wi,[h the inllainma- 
blc particles of this uncommon ])oison. 

The symptoms of his departure from his usual 
temper of mind wore at first only speaking cfvill} to 
Ids customers, singeing a pig with a new purchased 
libel, and refusing two-uiid-ninepcnce for sir Richaid 
Blacktiiore’s Essa^^i^ 

As the jioor frenzy increased, ITe began to 

void hi.s excrements i^n lijs bed, read RoLhester’s 
bawdy poems his wife, guve Oldmixon a slap on 
the cIkxjis, and w'ould have kissed Mr. I’cmbertoii’s 
a — by \iolencc. ^ 

f^ut at last be came to sucli a pass that he w^nuld 
dine ujion nothing but cojiper-plates, took a cluster 
for a whippeW Hjlhibub, and made Mr.^ Liiftot eat a 
sii]>nository for a radish with bread and butter. 

AVe lea^e it to c^ery teii(|er wife to imagine bow 
soroh all this afllictell poor Airs. CuAl ; at first she 
privately put a bill into sexeral cluirehef._^ desiring the 
prayef*) of tlie congregafion ‘ilsT^a wretej|i(‘d stationer, 
distempered in mind. But when she w^as sadly con- 
vinced that his misfortune was public to nil the 
world, she wrft t])c following^ letter to her good 
neighSbur Mr. Lintot. c 

A true Copy of Mrs. Corix's letter to Mr. 

Liif^roT 

“Worthy Mb. Lintot, • 

“ You and all the neighbours \)now too well the 
frenzy with whirls rny poor man is visited. I never 
perceived he was out of himself till that melancholy 
day Fiiat he thought he was pois, 9 ned in a glass of 
sack ; upon this he ran vomiting all over the house, 
naj, ir>.tl!c new-washed diniiig-room. Alas ! this is 
the greatest advtfreity that e^er bcfcl my poor man, 
since he lost one testicle school by the bite of a 
black boar. Jfiood, Lord! if he should die, where 
should I dispose ofthe stock! unless Mr. Pemberton 
or you would help a distressed widow ; for God 
knows, )ie never published any books that lasted 
above a week, so that, if he wanted dailj bpoks, we 
wanted daily Iwad. I can write no more, for I hear 
the rap of Mr; (Kuril’s iTOr}'>headed cane upon the 
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counter.— Pray reroi\menrt nlfe to your paitJjy-cook, 
who furnishes you }cvly with tarts in •xcyunge«fur 
your paper, foroMr. (Jirll has diso]»lij;jed ours sinee 
his tits came upon him ; — before ilnt, we^gonprally 
lired upon billed, meajs. — lletis coming; in, and 1 
have but just time ?o put his son out of the way, for 
fear of mischief: so, wisliing \o\i a merry Kabter, I 
remain your most humbfu^sen'ant, 

^ “ C. (h.RLI.. 

** P. S. Al to tire report my poor husband’s 
stealing q’ calf, it is really groundless, for he al^a^s 
binds in sheep*/' 

But return we*to Mr. Curll^ who all Wednesday 
contin<Ae(! ()utr:igeouNl)«uia(l. On Thursdn} he had 
a luetd inters al, that en3i))led hiid to send a general 
j^iinrnons to all his authors. There was but one por- 
tt'f^vhft cv'iild peribfm this office, to wluun he ga\o 
the follow iuj^ hill of directions, where to Hiid them. 
This bill, together with .Mrs. (hirll’i^oiiginal letter, lie 
at Mr. Iniitol’s shop, to be perused b^tlu* curious, 
fnstrutitii^ns to a Porter how to find Mr. Crui l’s 
A uthbis. 

“At a tallow-chandler’s jn Pott) France, half w'ay 
under ll^e blind arcli, ask f<tt the historian. 

At the Bedst^‘ad and Bolster, a niMsie-housc in 
Moortields, -^wo translators in a bed toget|jer. 

At the Hercules and Still •in Vinegar-^ard, a 
pehoolmastcr with carbmn’les on his nose. 

At a blacksmith's shop in the Flier's, a pindai*ic% 
writer in r#d stockings. ^ 

In the calcndei-niill room at Exeter Change, a 
composer of inedy.atious. ^ 

At Mie Three Tohaeco-pipos in Dog and Hitch 
jard, 01^0 tliat has been a parson ; he wears a blue 
cambiet* 0 O‘d, trimmed with black; mj best writer 
against revealed religion. 

At Mr. Summers, a tliicf-catelier’s in Lewkner's- 
lane, the man who wrote against fly inipiet) of Jlr. 
llow’e’s plii)^. • y # 

At the F.artlMMg-pie-hauso 'ji Tootiiig-tields, the 
young man >Wio is wrhiitg niy n<‘w .p.'uil orals. 

At the lauinlress's, at the Hole m the Wall j»i Ciir- 
sitor’,-^-allev, up three pair of stairs, the author of my 
riiurch llistorj ; — if his Ihix hi* ovi*r — jou may also 
speak to the gent U^nan who lies him in the ilock- 
bed, my ftidey-niaker. • * 

The cook’s wife [Mrs. OentlivroJ in BuckinghanT- 
court ; bid her bring aloug witl^her the similes that 
were lent her Ar her next new' play. 

Call at Biuige-row for the gentleman you used to 
go to in the crykloft ; jPhavo taken away the l.Ader, 
but his landliuTy has it ui keeping. 

I don’t much care if jou ask at the ]Vrint for the 
old heefled-browed crijie | Dennis], and tlie jnirhlind 
poet at the alley cner ngainit St. AiiclrPW'’s, Hoftoru. 
But this as you have lime.” • 

All these gentlemen appeared at the hour appointed 
i?P*Wf!^’urll’s (liniiig-rooiri, two excepted; oiie^f 
wliom was the gentleman in the cockloft, his land- 
latly being out of Oie way, and thf^UmrfMS <id Par- 
nasstim taken down ; the other happened l9 be too 
closely w'atched by tlie hailitls. • 

They no sooner Entered the room but all of them 
showed in tlueir beba%ionr some suspicionto^each 
other; some turning away their hcade with ^Rir of 
contempt; others squintii^wilh a leer, that showed 
>iice fear and indignation ; each with a haggard 
abstracted mien, the H\ely pictureiof s^m, solitudof 
and short comntons. So when a keeper feeds^hU 
hungry charge of Vultures, panthers, and of Jfdbyan 
leopards, each'eyes his fellow with a fiery glare : high 
hung, the* bloody liver tempts their mawt Or as a 
housewife siauds before her pales, surrdfUnded by her 


geese ; they light, they hiss, they cackle, beat their 
wings, and is scatlereTl as the winter’s snow', 

for a poor^graiir of oat, ortnv, or l^jirley. Such looks 
shot through the room transverse, obliqui, direct; 
such wiH the stir and din, till ('urlj thus spoke (but 
without rising from his cl(jse-»lqj^>l ) : — 

“.Whi^res and aulln>i*s bo paid beforehand^ 

to puj them in ^etd ?l1im<ufr ; thercfore,licre is half- 
a-croun n-j»iei*e ^>r yon to drink }ourow'n healths, 
rand confusion to Mr. Addi$o]i|^*<uid all other success^-a 
fill writers. 

“Ah, gentlemen! what hine T not done, what 
I have 1 not sutleied, rather th in the ^Ai^'hl should bo 
. deprneil of your luciibralioiis! 1 htt;^! takt^i invo- 
luntary purges, 1 h:i\e been \oinit4*d, tbree times 
• liavc i been caned, oiuji* was 1 hunted, twice was my 
head broke bj a gremnlier, twice was 1 tossed in a 
blinkqt; 1 have had boxes on the car, slaps on tho 
chaps ; •! ha\c been frighted, pumped, kicked, shin- ^ 
dcn*d and beshilten. — —I li(q»c, gentlemen, jou are 
all eoininced tliat this author of Mr. Liiitot’s could 
mean nothn:^ else hut st!ir\iiig >ou by poisonlKig 
’ nu*. h reiu lins for us to consult the best and speedi- 
est method t)f ie\ eflge.” 

I He had searec doni* sp(*.iking hut the hiNtorian 
■ jiroposed a hislor\ of bin life. 'J'he Excter-chaiigc 
gi'iitleinan was lor piMitiing articles of his faith^ 
; Some pretty si^art pnularic, sajs the red-stoekiiig 
]>oet, would cirecluall} do his hiiNiiiesa. But the 
iiidex-inaker said there wa.j^lfolhing like an index to 
Ills Ilonit'r. 0 ^ 

I After several d Antes, they came to the following 
rcs<»lutions : — • 

“ Hi'soUed, That every m^iiher of this society, 
according to his several uin^ties, shall el^llrih^yj^ 
some wa) or fithm* to the delamatiott rif Mr. I'ope. 

“ Hesolved, That towiirds thi^lilielling of the sifid 
Pope, there l>e a sum ernjdojed not exceeding^ 4 ^ix 9 
pounds sixteen shillings ami niiicpeiice (nok in- 
cluding n«l\eitisenients). * * . 

“ Hesolveil, 'I'hat Mr. Dennis make an affidavit 
before Mr. jiisiiie Tul)}.1hat in Mr. Pope’s lloiner 
then; arc several passages ci^tiury lo the CHtulilished 
rul >f our suhliuio. 

“ Ucholveil, •J'hat he has on purpose, in several 
passages, perv cited the true ancient heath«*n sense of 
lloiner, for the more etl'ei^tiial propagation of thg 
popish religion. , ^ 

“ Resolved, That the printing of Horner’s battles 
nt this juncture has been the occasion of all the dis* 

: turbnnces of tilts kingdom. 

I “Ordered, Tliat .Mr. BaniivoU* he invited to be^a « 
member of this soeigty«n order lo make further dis- « 
covenes. • • * 

“ Resolved,, That % numhcr^fclfeetivn erratas he 
raised out of Pope’s Homer (not exceeding 
and llfet ev^ry gontleman^'/Mio shall sem|, in oyie 
error, fi»r*lifs ciifouragcraent yhall riaw the whole 
w«rks of the society ffrntiH. 

“ Hesolved, That a sum not exceeding ten shillint* 
anil sixjienee be distributed among the rn^ubers of 
the society lor coiTee and tobacco, in order to eiiablo 
them thejpnore elTcctually to/lefamc him'^n (xjifee- 
hoiisw. , 

“ Resolved, That trjvard the* f'jrthcr lessening thfe 
character of the said Pope, some persons be rle).^ied • 
to abuse him at Irtfiiey’ tea Jifbles, and that, in con- 
sideration oo*: authors are not A^ell drcss'jd enough,^ 
^Ir. CJ — y am# Mr. Kc — I be deputed for that sejj- 
, vice.# ^ 

• ^ k " i 

1 • 'rhe‘* Kev totbe Lock/' a ymmphlpl writtch by Mr. Tope, In-^ 

tRiirh the " Rape of tho lKic.kv wa* with ^real wdemuity nrovrd 
to lie a political IiIn'I. wm publwhed in ibo namoipof CMras 
S Barnivelt, apothecary. 

^ 3 H 
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r “ ResoUod, ThJit a Jjallad be mady against Mr. 
PojjiS and that Mr. Oldinivon, Mr. Oililon,* and 
Mi«. (X'alliM'cd* (fo prepare and bring in tl.e name. 

“ Rfsohoil, 'j'lnit aliove all borne oireotnal wajM 
and mean** be found to increase the joint stock of 
lljf rcpulaliou of ffii-^ soc ietj, which at present is 
•e\fec(iingl^*low, and to f:iv<* f^'cir w'orks thf grc.itcr 
currency, w'hetiicr by raising tiic deimmiaat^iii cf 
^l!ic said works by c«)«4nlci^eit titlf'^iagc^ or mixing 
'.I greater iiuantitj of tfiU line imdal of oilier aulhois 
willi the Ulloyfd'lliis societj. 

“ Jli-solveijj'J’liat no mer;iV*r of this society for 
tins fiittire in^ stunt in liis ale in a iiiurning, and 
that iSfr. B — remove from the llerc4ih*s and Still. 

“ liesnlved, Thafr all our members (exeept the 
rook’s wift*) be provided wifli a butTieient qui.iitilj 
of the vi\if\iiig drops, or BjHeld’s eal volatile. 

“ llesohed, Thill sir Uielnird lil.U'kniore^ ho np- 
• pointed to endow tins society wi*h a larg*' tjnanl'ly 
of regular and exalted fermentu, in oider to eidiMMi 
tl#;lr cold Hcntiineiits (being his true leiadpt to make 
wits)/' 

’These resolutions heiug takei^, the assembly was 
ready to break nji, hut they took so near a part in 
Ir. Cnrll’s alllietioiis, tliat none of them coiihl lea\e 
irn without giving bun some advice Ui reinstate him 
' in his health, 

Mr. Ijililon was of opinion, that fa order to drive 
a pope out of hi-i hellM,.he should get. the muniniy 
of some deeeased modeia'.or of tlic general a'.senibly 
ill Seotlaiid, to he taken inwar‘’h, as an etleetud 
anti(lo%\ against antieliiist; bnt Mr. Oltlinivon did 
coneeive that the Uvei of tlie ptM’son who adminis- 
tered the poison, boih’d in hrolli, would be a more 
eutain ('ure. 

.AYlule the company were expecting tlie thanks of | 
Mr. Curll for th<‘s( ilemonstiutions of their zeal, a 
whole pib* of Mil llieliai<l’s Mssajs on a smldeii fell 
on IWs head ; the slioek of which in an instant 
brought back his delirinin. lie iinmedntel) rose 
up, overturned the close stool, and hesliit tlie Essajs 
(wliieh may probably oecasiou a sci-ond edition); 
then, willuMit i>iitting n|) his breeches, in a most 
furious tone he thus broke out to li»s lu oks, which 
his distenipiTcd iiir.igin.it ion reiireseiitcd to him as 
alive, coinin' down fioni their shelves, lliitlering 
,lu‘ir lcave.s and tlapjiing Ilnur coveis at him : — 

“ Now (J — d d.aniii all fo.ios, quartos, octavos, and 
Inoilecirnos! nngraleful vailels that ym aie, who 
Ivive s<i long taken up rny Innise willnnit jiaving for 
y»iir lodging! Aie you not a beggarly brood of fuiii- 
bliiig joiniieyneij, born in gariels among lice and 
eohvv -dis, nuised up (»n grey pV as, bvdlock’s liver, 
ami jMUler’s ale! Was not the first light yni saw 
the fiiithing eaiidlc I paid for ! Did you not come 
before your time into dirtv sheets of brown uaport 
Ai d havx* I inu elothed v ju in double v iyd,‘ lodged 
;kou handsomely on uee.Mit shelves, hired your bucks 
)\ilh gold, eqmp]>id voii wit!) splemlid titles, and 
bent jc i into the world with the names of persiuis 
of ]nani\ 1 Must 1 he iilways plagiual with vouf 
Why lint* *r yc jou. leaves and liap your covers at 
inel Damn ve all, \o wolves in sliecp’ clothing; 
rpgs ^0 were, and to rags je sliall retiiri. Why 
hold vou forth you. texts to i..e, }e imllry sermons f 
\Vlij cry ye at every vr ird (<» me ve bawdy poems t 
To my shop at TiinSriiige \e shall go, by G — , and 

4 si1 (Ion, a writer of criticisms and lilvU, who slmscd Mr 
IVqu* m t^^'veral pjtm\'hli')s juid liooks pniitod t«> Cnrll. 

'■ Mrs. Sinyuin \ V'eiitlivic, t'lo *>lqi-sho<l 5*ib\r’ iu he 
Dunn (d. 

» s;i Richard Blar.kraore. his K««.(y». vol. ii p S70. r • 
rii-ed Mr*lV|w», iu v-vx hij:h and sober terms, of vrofaueue^s 
and tinnioraUty, Dire im^re report uf t'utU that he v» as author 
of a ttavealie on tho that Ihalm. 


thence tbi drawn, like the rest if jour prodfteasorg^ ^ 
hitf by 6 rt, to the passage-hoii ; for in this pieseut 
emotion of mj .bowels how dd^l compassinnatc those 
who iiav. great need, and iiolhiiig to wipe theit 
bicech with !” •. * » 

Having said thi«, and at the same time recollect- 
ing that his ow*n vi'u® iinw ijied, he uhiitcd of his fury, 
and with great gravity aj jil'cd to that function the 
iinlinished sheet., of the “ Loiiduct of jhe Earl of 
Nottingham.” 

A STK.\N(tK HIT TRUE REL./liON HOW. 

MU. KDMOND CUULL,* • ^ 

OF fi.i;i:tstiii;i',i'. ktationuk.*. 

Out of an cxiiannlciiii V dc‘*irc r^f liiia<*. went i'^o 
.'Vlli'v, uiiil w.M ( iiiivfitiMl I'iinii iri'^ti.tu Jlcli^iou by cci- 
t.i.u cumicnt .lcv\‘i . 

Aud linvv he x\a-^circ;. 4 .mcK-L‘(I sii.d iiiit:.iU'd into their Mvt>terie!>. 

• 

AvAPicn fas sir IHchard^ iu tlie third page of hisj 
K'.s.ijs, ha-, elegnulv ohservtd) is an inoiilinate im- 
pulse of the .soul toward the .iinassiug or»heaping 
logfllnn Mijn-illiiiJj oi wealth, without the least 
regird of apply ng it to its propel icjcs. 

.And Inwv the mind of man is jiosscs ..;d vvitli this 
vice may be seen I'vei-y day both in the eitj and 
snhiirhs ihcieor. It h.is been alw.iys l•s^eemed by 
IM.ito, PutrLM.dm f, and Sociates, as the darling viee 
of cld age; lot n»'V' e.nr \oncg men re turned 
iisnia !•'< and stiK‘lv-|Ml)bi‘i ; and nistisid of liistiiig 
“ftcr the real wiv*.. and daiigli' *rs of onr licli 
eiti/(*iis, ili(«j covet ii itliing but th'ur mc.ney and 
estates, Str.nige change of vie'! w lien thi^ eoneu- 
pisceiico of ynith is convened int the eoveWmsness 
>f those appetites ai'i now hecoiiie venal 

winch should be veiuTx'al. 

I»i the HrsL ])1 (’•*, let us show jou how inniij' of 
thi' ancient wort hi s and heioes ot aiitiqiiitv have 
been undone and rinncd tins deadly nIii of ava- 
rice. 

I sh. U take the liheity to begin with Brutus, that 
noble liomaii. J)oes tiot .T.tiau inform us tlj^il ho 
leeeived lifty broad pieces for the assassination of 
th.it renow'ned enneror Julius birsai, who lell a 
s*'eritiee to tin. Jew.s, as sir Edmund!' iry' Godfrey 
did to the papists! 

Did not Themistoeles le* the Goths and Vandals 
into (’arlhage for a sum of money, vvliere they har- 
baioMsly put out tlie other eje of the famous ilan- 
nihal i as Herodotus lias it i" his iiirth book upon 
the Roman medals. 

Even the great Cato (.is the late Mr. Addison has 
very well observed)* though 'therwisc a gentleman 
ot good Meuse, was not Uii.Millied by this pecuniary 
coTitagion ; .or he sold Athens lo Artaxer.xes Longi- 
maiius for a hundred rix-dollars, which in our money 
will amount to two talents and thirty scstcvUibalh; 
cording to Mr. Deraoivre’s calculation. See Hesiod 
ill his seventh chapter of “ Feast., aud Festivals.” 

.A elm .ed bj uie same diabolical spirit of gain, 
SvUa, the Roman consul, shot Alcibiadea the seiiutor 
with a pistol, and robbed him of several bank-bills 
and 'cite pier notes to a.* immense value ; for which 
he CU...W to an rntimely end, and was 'denied Chris- 
tian burial, llcncc coin''s thx> proverb incidat m 
Syllatn. 

To come ii«-ar to our own times, and give jou one 
modern instance, though W'cU known and often 
quoted by histoiians, viz. Eehard, Dionysius tlalL- 
carnasMMis, Viigil, Hoiace, and other's. 'Tis that I 
mean of *hc famous Godfrey of Bulloigne, one of 
the great her es of the holy war, who robbed Clco- 
patia queen of Eg}'pt, of a diamoud necklace, ear- 
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pu;«»,nn(l aTompion’" cfold watch (\vhi(^ piyMi 
h^r h\ Mark Atitotr ^ all these Ihirijirs wAc foutitl 
iH (.jo<lfrc}’’s brcechos-pockct when ho w'u^ki^ed at 
the Mogo of Dguia^eus. ^ 

Who tlicii can after ?o many jfreat and 
illustrious examples, that Mr. Edini’iid Curll, the 
stationer, should ronouifcY* the chnslian nlipoii for 
flu* inaiiiiuon fA* ullrigh.^^JUsJles.s, aivl barter his pre- 
cious f.atli*.dr the Althy pri)spj(?t oi lucre m the pre- 
sent tluct^tatiou of stock sj 

It huMiii' hiv«i oh'T.'Mvel to Mr. Curll by some of 
his iugeiiious aihiXus (who I fear are not uvercharj'Oil 
with relijjiofl)/ wi^at imineuse sums the .Tews 
liad ^ot Uy hubbies,* hc*iinin*diately turned his 
mind from the Imsiucss in which he was educated, 
hui' tht’ix 'jdl little, apd resolved to (|uit hia shop for 
'C'liaiige-allcy, AV' he re upon fallinj^ into company 
W'ith the; Jews at their club at the*Jy:n of the Cross 
it) Corniiill; they hej^an to tamper whh liim n]»oii 
flic uwst •important points of the Christian faith, 
W'liich h^ for some tiuTe ztalouslj, and like a i;:o«id 
elirisliaijy oh>,ti*iately defcndeil. They pronii-ed 
him priiatlise and many ot^^er advantnjre'* hereafter, 
but ho artfulU insimialed that luMvaa more incljii- 
fible, to t. ^present i;aiii. They took the hint, 

and ])romiMMl him that illlmcdiatel^ tijioii his con- 
vtMviou to theii persuasion he should become as lich 
as a Jew. 

Thi*y made use liken isc of several otlier argii- 
ineiil.s ; to*wit, 

Tliat the Avise-^f man that e\op wa«, and inasmneh 
the rK'host, br*>oiid all peraUNCnlure, avus a Jen, 
VKfrhrttf 'i iilomon. 

'riiat IXiaIcI, the man aftei God’s own heart, a\ as 
a Jew aKo. And most of the cbildren of ls*acl are 
Bus|)ecti‘il for hoblinif the -^ame doctrine. 

'J’hi^ Mr. Ciivll at lir^t ‘‘tn'uuoosly denied, for in- 
deed he tb'*v];^Ut them Uomiiu c Uinilics, and so»fai 
AVU'^ he fi-fun ijiAjni' way to Iheir t<*inpl.ilnni » th it to 
coiiAinoc tlfeyi ol'his cliy^liani^ he called for a pork 
j^u^kiu ' * 

They then promised if he Avould poison Xis Avife 
and •^hc u]i hi^ griskiu, that he should uriny 'n 
rich Hen AI I’j monjs onl\ dauybtcr. This made ^onle 
inipressi<^n on liipi. 

'J’lie} noAv talked to liini in tin; Hebrew tojijje 
AA'hich he not uinlmstandiii'; it aajis observed had i 
Aory };reat Avc'.'ht with liuii. 

They iioAv, Dcreeiviii'^ that his lyodliness was only 
gain, Je-«isleil from all o»I t a *guinents, and attacked j 
liini on his AA.ak side, namely, that of avarice. i 

Upon Avliich John Mendez oficred him an eiirhfh 
of an aihant:i;reous bargain for the Apostles’ Cieed, 
which he readily and wickedly irnoipiced. 

lie then sold the riinc-and-thiity articles for a 
bull ;•* but insisted bard upon blaek-pundiugs, being 
a great Ioaop thereof. 

josuiia Pereira engaged to let him share A\dth’b’m 
in hia uottomr} ; opon this be aa'US persuaded out of ' 
bis Christian name ; but he still adhered to black- ' 
puddings. 

Sir Gideon Lopez tempted him with a forty-p^iind , 
subscription in Rain’s bubble, fur which he Avas con- j 
tent to giAC up the four Evangelists ; and be was now | 
completed a perfect Jcaa', all but bluck-puduirig and 
ciiTMincision, for both of Avhich he would have been 
glad to have had a dtspcusatl'oii. 

Hut on the 17th of March Mr. 'Turn (iinknoAvn to 
his AAifr* j came t” the tavern aforesaid. At hi** rn- 

• via-i a name pN till to all tlic cxtraAaganl projecU, 

for whah siiU criptioii- nerc* raUud, .lud negotiated at rat 
j „ y, :n th* 

^ Villi’} and Ixsars. lie who bcll!i of |vhich he is not 
p<Muei>c<*<l is proverbially said '* to sell the •tkin beAite I a has 
cau;;ht the bear. ’ 


EDMUND CURLL. I 

j trance into Jic room he peweiA-ed a meagre imni 
Avith a sallow ccwiinteminc^, hlaclvibrkA heard, and 
long Afcstment. In bis light haiul he held a largo 
pair i»f shears and in his left a red-hot seariiig-iroii. 
At Biglit of ihis Me. (’iirll’s heart* tremhled within 
hiin« atu^ fain would bo retire^ oiitheAvas pivAOiited^ 
by aix Jews. aaIio upon him. and, uiihut-' 

toning his hrceclics, thicAV him upon the table, a jialo 
*pilifiil sjiectJele, * * 

lie now entiiMted them in the most moAing lout ^ 
of A’oice to di*«])ense Avilh that unmanly eefcmonnil, 
Avhieh if they AAOuld eoiisent ti», hi* *'..'ilh fully pro- 
mised fliat he would eat a quarter of p:n>ch.M iamb 
AVithlheiu the ife\l Sunday following. 

All these protcsfatii^ns siAailed him nolliingi for 
! they threatened him th.it all contracts and h.irgiiua 
j sluMild^be Aoitl unless he A\ould Kuhmit to bear all 
the outward and Msihb* signs of Judaism. 

Our apostate, beaiing this, siretelied himself upon * 
j bis baek, spnsul his legs, and waited for tin* tipi'i.i- 
tioii : hut win*!! Ill* saw the high pi test take up*. 'He 
cleft ii<‘k, he loatcd most unmi'rcifullA , and su- 
sexeral ehiistiaii o.tllis, for avIucIi the Jews n huki'il 
him. 

'1‘lie s:iA(»ur of the etTlinia that issued from Imn 
conxinced the old Ln ite and all his assjsiaiirs linL 
lie needed no nn-si nl pin g.'ilion, w Iierefon- amIIio 
fui‘ili(‘r anointing iiim he pnu'c>*di‘d oi iiiH oMie. , 
Avlieii, h\ an iinfoi {nn-Lle jei.. npA'.anl of the j.nj»:i- 
tient \ let nil, Me lost Ijm* times as much as cAer Ji‘av 
did heforc*. 

'I hey, Hnihng tliat he Avas fm nnn*li ciif ..nei ed, 
aaIucIi liy tile LeMlieal law is "orse than not Im mg 
circuineised .at all, n fused 'o s(-inti to any «>1 ihcir 
coTitruIs; uiicrefoie they c is1 Mini loitli lice llieir 
Mii.igogue; anil he now reina'iis .1 most pKen .s, 
AAofiil, and misii.dile sight, at the sign of the Old 

Testament and Dili in blci‘f-slieei ; Ids a\ He j , 

Avomaii!) is at this hour lai;]<'jil*ing o\er liini. vnng- 
i*ig hei )iani!..ind tcai ing her haii ; for tin luirh. li- 
ons Joaas still kei'ji, and expose at .lona'Ii. ill's and 
G.inaw.iy’s, ilie menKund of lier los.s and lier hus- 
band’s indignity. 


(To stiMj ilu* bt.imp.)" 

“ Kijkp us, A\e beseech thee, from the hands of 
Midi barbarous and cruel .leas, Avho, allieii iliev 
abhor tlie blood ol hl.ii'k-puddiiig'', yet tliiisl they 
A'ehcrnenlly aln*r the blooil of white om-s. And that 
Ave may aAonl sncli-like c ahunities, may all good and 
Avidl-disposeil (hi:s‘.aiis he A\;iim d hy llm unhappy 
AAre'.cli’H AAolid c\ainplc, to aho'uinate tho !.■ iiiouK 
sill of avarice, whnh sooio r or latei will dniAv them 
iiit<9 the cruel clmcia ■» uf Satan, papials, auvl lAock- 


TIIOIJGIITS 

ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

IIV MU. :Oj'E. 

Party is the madness of r any, for the gain of n 
fcAv. ■ , 

'riien; neA r Avas any i'rfy, faction, s* ct, nr eabal 
'whatjSocAcr, in Axhieh the most * ' .on.nt Avere not the 
ir/JNA A'iolent ; fora be.' is nc a hus'i'r aninird than a 
■ All F irrnsnf Pi.iy r niifl Th.in'cvi*. sag, fViiai'io 

.. c., Is-iiu excepted ia the s*i Ui'.'* of iidi An.ie(l"l'.i)*hjii;:iag 
paniplihld and pui*cr> w)nl.inu‘il lu h.iU a ah«;el wit ^ om* tj.ilf- 
iwiiu}, and uxcry piper Ijcihk oue vliule sheet with o 
stamp-duty of oue penny tor cox.y copy. 
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blockhead. However,, such inBtruinei>*8 are necca- I 
aary to poltticiaiia ; andpet^iapa it may W* with atatea ’ 
&ii willi olocks, which must have aome dftid weight | 
hanging at them to help :uid regulate the motion of , 
the liner and move useful i)arts. I 

To eudeavour to a^'O^k, upon the vulgar with fine ! 
^KcnsG is lika attempting he^y blocks with^a razor, j 
Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so use^il us ; 
common sense : there /ire forty meiifof wit to one man^" 
sensn : and he that^will carry nothing about him | 
but goldfCwillCie every day at a loss for want of 
readier rhaniie^ 

^•eni ning is^ike mercury, one of the most power- . 
ful and excellent things in the world in skilful hands ; 
in unskilful, the moat mischievous. 

The nicest constitutions of government are often 
like the finest pieces of clock-work, which, depend- 
ing on so many motions, are ^crefore more Subject 
( to be out of order. • 

ICvcry man has Just as much vanity as he Avaiits 
ui\d|;rstanding. 

Modesty, if it were to he recommended foriiQlhing 
else, this were enough, that the pretending to little 
leaves a man at ease ; whereas boasting requires per- 
petual labour to appear what he is not. If we have 
stnse, modesty best proves it to olhew ; if wo have 
‘^lone, it best hides our want of it. For, as blushing 
will sometimes make a wdiure pass' for a virtuous 
woman, so modesty maf.make a fool seem a man of 
sense. • 

It is not so much the being cxcpnpO from faults as 
the lia\ujg overcome them that is an advantage to 
us : it being with Ine follies of the mind as with the 
weeds of a field, widen, if destroyed and consumed 
„,...ii the place yjf their 'uirth, enrich and improve it 
ni^re than if none liad over sprung tliere. 

To pardon those aijsurdities in ourselves w hich wo 
'cannot suflcr in others is neither Ix'ttcr nor worse 
than'^o he more williug to be fools ourseUcs than to 
have others so. 

A man should never he ashamed to own he htis 
been ill the wrung, which i^ but saying, in other 
words, that he is wisef- -to-day than he was yester- 
day. 

Our passions are like convulsive fits,' wliicli, though 
they make us stronger fur the time, leave us weaker 
sver after. 

k To be angry is to revenge/ the fault ot others upon 
purselvcs. 

A brave man thinks no one bis superior who 
d^cs him an injury ; for he has it then lu his power 
‘ to make himself superior to the other by forghing 
it. , • 

To feiicve the oppressed is the most glorious act 
a man is capable of; it is in soifie mc^urc doing the 
busitfess of God &ud Providence. *' 

Supers. ition jfi the spUtm of the soulv^ , ' 

Atheists ^ut on a'^^ialsc courage and alacrity in 
the midst of their darkness and apprehensioiiK : like 
cViildreHt^^^who, when they go in the dark, will slug 
for /eai^ 

An athtvst is buti a mad, ridiculous derider of 
piety f but a hypocrite Snakes a sober jest God and 
religion. Ho finds ftjeasicr to be upon lifs linees 
tffan to rise to do a> good aetk^n ; like an impudent 
debtVirr, who goes every^ftlay and talks familiarly to his 
creditor, without ev^y paying what he owes. 

^ What Tully says of war may be a^nlicd to dis- 
puting ; it should be ahvays so managed ns to re-^ 
mciabef that tbje only end of 't is peace ; but £ene- 
vally true disputants are like true sportsmen, their 
wdiolo delight It in the pun uit ; and a disputant nv 
more cores for the truth than the sportsman for the 
hare 


The <3crinture, in time of dijImteB, is like an open 
toil'n 10*411016 of war, which ^rves mdifferently the 
occasions of bollf parties : eath makes use of it for 
the i^csctit turn, and then resigns^ it to the next 
comer to do the sam^. ' r** * * 

Such as are still observing upon others are like 
those who are always abroad at other lueii's houses, 
reforming everything theih^^iwhile thrtir own run to 
ruin. o ‘o : ' • • 

WTien men grow virtuous in their old age, they 
onljp make a sacrifice to God of tjiQ det^l’s leav- 
iugs. ^ . 

When wc arc young we are js'avishly tn^loycd 
in procuring somet^iiig^vheVeby we may live /.‘om- 
fortably w'hen w'e grow old ; and when we* are old 
W'e perceive it is too late to live as we pro/;^osed. a#* 

People arc scandalized if one luiigbs td what they 
call a serious thing. Suppose 1 w'ere to have in) liead 
cut off to-mo^ruw, and all the w'orld were talking qf 
it to-day, yet why might not 1 laugh to think wliut 
a bustle is there about m]^' htad ? » 

The great! st advantage I know' of being thought 
a w it by the world is, ih;^t it gives one th* greater 
freedom of ]>lajing the fool. 

We ought in humanity no more \p despise a man 
for the mi^fortiUK's of the mind than foi-those of tlio 
bod), wdien they are^sueli as he cannot help. Were 
tills thoroughly considered, W'e sliould no more laugh 
"it one for haNing his brains cracked than for having 
his head broke. 

A man of wit is not incapable of business, but 
cjiovc it. A sprigbtl), oCnerous hon.o is able to carry 
a jiack-saddle as well ns an asb, but he is t/>o good to 
be put to the dnnlgery. 

Wherever 1 find a great deal of gratitude it a poor 
man. 1 take it for granted there would be ns much 
generosity if he were a rich man. 

Flowers of rhe^orii;, in HcVnions and serious dis- 
courses, arc like tkV blue and red howVrs in corn, 
pleasing to them whucomc only for t«mu!^ment, but 
prejudicial to liiin Avho w'oind reap the'‘'p*'^'h1 . 

Win ;> Iw'o pi*!>ple eornplinicnt each otlier with the 
choice of nil) thing, each of them jyr.ierall) get^that 
which he likes h^ast. 

He who tells a is not 8Cll.sibl^ how great a ta'^k 
he undertakes, for he must be forced to iincnt 
twenty more to maintain that one. 

Giving advice is n^ny times only the privilege of 
saying a foolish thing oii'^self, und^r pretence of 
hindering another fron^. doi/ig one. 

It 'i:j with followers at coufti^s Avitlr followers on 
the road, who first bespatte* those that go before, 
and then treaej on their heels. 

False happiness is like falso money; it passes for 
a time’ as weH as the truti and serves some ordinary 
occasions ; l“at when it is brought to the touch, we 
find the lightness and allucy, and feci the loss. 

Dastardly men are like sorry horses, wrho haae Jni&^ 
ju'l^’t spirit and mettle enough left to be mischievous. 

Some people will never learn ><in) thing, for this 
reason, because ' they understand everything too 
soon. 

A* person who is too nice an ol-»ervcr of the busi- 
ness of ^he crowd, like one w'ho is too curious in 
obsef - ^g the labour of the bec^, will often be stung 
for his curiosity. r 

Admail of business may talk of philosophy> a man 
vho has none may, practise it. 

There are some solitary wretches who seem to 
have loft the rest of niankindi • o'nly as Eve left 
Adam, Vo meet the devil in private. » 

The vaiyty of human life is like a river, constantly 
passing avvay<. and yet constantly coming on. 

1 '^eldom see a noble building or any othen piece 
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* of magfiificence and omp, but I think hoy iittle ia 
all this to satisty thi ambition or to fiA t)«e ideA of 
ail ill) mortal • . 

It is a certain truth that a in:ui is never to cAsy or 
so little iiiiposKd upon us nmoi/k jieople of the host 
sense : it costs far more trouble to be admitted or 
continued in ill compaiiv than in good; us the for* 
mer have less nuderstarding to be t^inployed, so they I 
have iiiore.vanity l») be please^; a^d to keep a fool ! 
constantly in good humour with himself and with ' 
others is uo very '•asj' ta.k. • 

The diiferem’e between what is commonly called 
ot:din:i|:y "ompany ‘»nd good cosnpany is only hear- 
ing tb ( same things said in a little room or in a large 
saloon, at small tables OJ^at grea^ tables, before two< 
•c^’vlles or twenty sconces. 

It. is \viil\ narrow-souled people as with narrow- 
•^^eoked bottles, the less tht^ have in them the more 
npisoj'tlu y niako in pouring it ^ 

T Many ir^eii have been capable of doing a wise 
thing, in re a cunning tiling, but very few a gene- 
rous thing. 

Since it is rclisonahle tQ doubt most things, we 
should most of all doubt thUt reason of ours wliich 
would demonstrate all things. 

i'o buy ^ouks, as some do who mak<^ no use of 
tli“iu, only because thej ivere ifOblished hi an emi- 
nent printer, is much as if a man should bu} clothes 
that did not lit liini,onIi because they were made by* 
Koiue timciis, tailor. 

It is as olleiisive to speak wit in a fool’s eoinpnn) 
as it wonir he iP- niamiers tc ./Idspcr in it; he i|i 
displeasi’d witlf both for the same reason, because he 
is igiiorant of what is said. 

False critics rail at false wits, as quacks and im- 
postors are still cautioning ns to beware of counter- 
feits, and deery other cheats only to make more way 
for their o\\ Ti. , 

Old iri'Mi lor the most part are Pke old chroiiieles, 
that gl\e jou hut tcue .counts of time past, 
ami are wortu Knowing only on that s'i'ore. 

'J’heie should he, incthiiiKs. as little merit i»'- loving 
a wo'iiai. for In- '•‘•au»y is in loving a rn;.ii for his 
]uospeiity; hotli being equally subject to change. 

AVe should inaiiage our tliou'dits in composing 
tan\ woik as ^he])herds do ihi'ir llowu's in making a 
garland ; first select the choicest, and then dispose 
tiiein ill the most proper places, where they give a 
lustre to each 'other. 

A'' liaiidsoi..c cliildnm arc more a dishonour to a 
deformed fith T than igly ones, hi cause uuIiks. him- 
self ; so good thought, owned h^ a jilagiary bring 
him more shame than his own ill onoB. 

When a poor tliief ippears in rich garments, we 
immediately know- they ar^ none of hi^ow'ii. 

liiiiaan brutes, lik? other beasts, hink snares and 
poison in the provisions oi" life, and are allured by 
' :iT rppetite.s to their dc.stnictioii. • 

The most positive men are the most creduIo^R ; 
since they most be.icvc themselves, and advise most 
with the falsest flatterer and worst unemy, t'teir own 
self-love. ^ 

Get your enemies to read your works in order to 
mend them ; for your friend^is so much yoiy second 
self that he will judgje too like you. , • ^ 

. Women use lovers as., they do cards; they play 
with them awhile, and, wl.cn they have got all they 
can by them, throw them away, gall<^)t new oiie.% 
and then perhaps lose by the new ones all they^got 
by the old ones. ' 

Honour in a woman’s mouth, like an oath in the 
mouth of a gamester, is ever still most usqd as their 
truth i» roost questioned, 

Wenen, as they are like riddles in being * nin- 


telligible, so ^iierally‘resen\|ble them in this, that 
they please us no longer when once we know 
them. • * • * * 

A man who admires a flue woman has \et no 
more rtaasou to wi.sh himself her liushaud than one 
who admired the Hesperian &u't would have had to 
wisfl luAself the dragon 1 h'|t Kept it. t 

Hnwhu marries a wife becuuso he cannot always 
|live chastelji is n.fseh like a iinyi who, finding a few 
1111111001*8 111 his body, rcsolviS to wear a iiernetua' 
blister. ! 

Married people, for being so closely vuited, are hut 
the iipter to pari ; as knots, the harder t'.ey arc 
pulled, break tUe sooner. 

A family is but too often « comrnoiiwenith of 
maligiiants; what we t'all the charities and ties of 
afhnity prove but so many separate and clashing 
iiitiTcAs : the son wi^^s the death of the father ; 
the joiftigcr hrutho/^hat of the elder; the elder 
repines at the sisters' portions : when . my of them 
marry, there are new divisions and new iiiiimosi'H's. 
It is J>ut nafural and reasoinible to expect all this, 
and yet we fincy iq> L‘omfort hut in a family. 

Authors in France seldom speak ill of each other 
but when they have a persoiiai pique; autliors in 
Fngland seldosn speak well of each other but wlieh 
they have a personal frieinNhip. 

There is noticing wanting to make aV rational and 
di^lntereHtell people in tiie vy^rld of one religion, but 
that they should wailk logelher every day. 

Men are gratrfii^iii the same degree that they are 
rehciilful. 

The longer we live the moriMvn shall be convinced 
that it is reasonable to love u'od and despise man 
as far as we know either. 

lhat character in conversation wliich commonly 
passes for agreeable is made up jf civility and f.dsc- 
hooil. 

A short and certain way to obtain the charaeier of 
a reusoiiahle and wise man is, vvlienever any one 
tells you Ins o|)iiiioii to C()m]ily with it. 

What is generally aceepteil as virtue in women is 
very dillereiit from what is thought so in men ; a 
very gooil ’A'(>inuii would hut make a paltry man. 

Some people are cominciided for a giddy kind of 
gouO humour, which is as much a virtue a.s drunk- 
enness. f 

Those ])eople only will* constantly trouble you witli^ 
doing little olHces for them, who least deserve yoq 
should do an • 

We are .sometimes apt to wonder to see those 
people proud who have done the meanest things ; 
whereas a coiisciou ness of having tloiie poor things, 
and a Bhamc! of iicaringof them, "ften make ihe com- 
position we call piide. 

An excuse is worse and more tcvriblc than it lie ; 
for an ^xc^y is a lie guai U«(l. ^ > ) 

Praise is like ambergris ; a sittie whiA* of it, and 
hf snatclies, is very agreeable ; but when a man 
hqjds a whole lump of it to hU nose. It is v «*ink and 
Strikes you down. 

The general cry is against angnatitiide ; be sure 
the conq 'aiiit is misplaced,^ it should be .igainst 
vanit)'. ; None but direct Jidliairii are capaole of 
wilful ingratitude ; bA almost i.verybody is capable 
of thinking he has^one mor*y than another deserves, 
while the other tlyiiki he hfta received less than he 
deserves. * 

» J never knAv any man iu my life who could rot 
bqur .mother's rnisfor'janes perfectly )ike a criristian. 

* Several explanations *of casuists to multiply th'* 
.catalogue of sins may bi^ called amendments to the 
ten commandments. 

It ia observable that the ladies frequent tragedies 
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more than romediea; .the reason mttf; be, that in 
traifi'dy tlu'ir H('x M deified and adu^ed, in comedy 
exjMwd tiiid ridiculed. 

The cha racier of eovetouMncsa is 'wliat a man 
gpiiorallv acqiiireh more through some niggardliness 
-or ill giaec in littli/*or*iticonsidcrahle tiling!^ in 
expenses any CMnsL*(iiu*iiee.„ A very foAV pounds 
ii-jr ar noiild ease ih^at in.'in of the sf.*!iiidal of afarice. 
r Some men’s wit ie like a dai'iv laii'.orii, wliichf 
\j«T\ea their own turh and guides them their own 
way, but*^ is never known (aecordiiig to the Scrip- 
ture phrase) ' ‘ither to shine forth before men or to 
gliMify (ncir I'if.ther in heaven. 

It often ha]jpciis that tlnjse are «.he best pcopk 
wlkose cliaractcra have been most injured by slan- 
ders ; as we usual!) find that ?o be the sweetest fruit 
which the birds ha\e been peeking at. 

1*lie ])eople all niuning to’V'e capital city is* like a 
conlliunico of all the aniiiial Rij-.^ils to the heart ; a 
symptom that the conslitutio’' is in damreu'. 

KHie wonder we often cxjutps at oi^- neighbours 
keeping dull eomp.ni) wouhl lessen if we ri']|efted 
that most people seek coiuptmioqs less to be talked 
to than to talk. 

. Amusement is the .hapikiness of those tliut cannot 
think. 

Neu*** stti.v dinner for a clorgunan who is to niakc* 
a nmniing vi^flt ere Ivc comes, for he will think it his 
dut) to dine with an) g.eater man fliat .'»%ks him. 

A content(‘d man is likeagviod trim player, u ho 
never fatigues anil confkUTnls hik iseif with running 
eternaliz'd ifter tlie h'll, hut sta)s till it comes to him. 

Two things are e^ipally unaccountuhle to reastni, 
and not the ohjed of » Ihc wisdom of Uod 

anil the inatliics'^ of man. 

blaii) men, prejudiced earl) in disfavour of nian- 
^kind by bad in.i\ims, never aim at making friend- 
shify.Vi anil while the) only think of avoiding the 
e^il, miss of the good that wouhl meet them. They 
begin the world knaves for piv\entioii, while others 
Old) end so aftoi disappointment. 

'I'ho greatest things jiiiid 1.’ e most praiseworth) 
that rail he done for the public good aie not what 
rei|uirt* gis’iit |»urts, hutgre.it ln»ue.'.ty,i theieforefor 
a king to make an andahle eliaraeter he needs only 
to he a man of common honcHt) well advised. 

No woman hates a man for being in love with her; 
'but mail) a woman hates a man for being a friend 
to her. 

The eye of a critic is often, l/ e ^nicroscope, 
mule so \ cry fine and nice that it discovers the atoms, 
grains, and minutest particles,, without ewer eornpre- 
heiidtog the wliole, roinpariiig the parts, or seeing 
all at oiieo the haniiuuy. 

A king may be a tool, a thing of straw; but if he 
serves to frighten our c\*^*iniea and secure onr pro- 
perty, it^'isiWoV i^vougli . a scarecrow*^ ^ tiling of 
straw, but it protects ilie corn. 
iv-Notnithstauding the coniinon compluint of the 
knavery' f men in power, I have known no great 
niintstcrs or men of parts and business so wicked ns 
their ijuforhirs ; their ^n.sc and know ledge preserve 
them from a hundred r,^mon rogueries, and ^'hen 
tl^-y become bad it is grtierall^v more from the ne- 
eessif V of their situation than ^irom a natural bent to 
evil, 'i . 

Whatever may betisaid r^pihist a premier or sole 
thinister, tlie evil of such n one in aarabsoliite go- 
viViuiienti may not be great, for it is possible that 
almost any minister may'^be & better man tlnin a Kin*; 
\forti and br^. 

4 niaii coming to the w'aterside is surrounded by 
all the crew : every^One is officious, ^very one makes 
applications, every one \»ffermg his services ; the 


whole of the place see to be only for him. 

The eaiSb man going from thgw’at , no noisi* is 
made about him,' no creature lakc^s ^tfllice of him, all 
let hnn phsi with utter neglect!— ;hp pieture id' a 
minister when he comes intor*' * and when he 
goes out. 


A AvoNi^EitxUL riiorm^cY 

TakV.v frina the niuuth of the of nfio w.i', har- 

ItiLTOiiHh >lum hy the MotiiKk'^ fiakcs md ; 

proving also that die sriiil M.jIuh'Ks llawciiligfs .arc Ilia 
i;*!;; l•'Kl Macuf* tiuiutiiaicil in the ‘^I'cvcI.iUoii ; aif' tlieie- 
foretliat thi*, \ai:i <UJ^^ Lrausitor^' \ioilil\kiU bhuitly,bt«'?ir.\>ii;'l,t 
^ to iU liiial (ti-<M)1iitinu. ' 

UH£ATI1KI> i-OllTn IN Tllt^ YEAR IV 2. ' 

Wo*:! Woe! . , 

'* j 

Woe to London! W'oe to Westminster! Woe to 
Southwark ! and Woe to the jiihahitants Iftertof! 

I am loth to say, Woe t'ythe old and new churches, 
tliose that are built and those that a-e not b^iilt! 

Hut Woe to the gates, -ihe streets, and the houses! 
AVoe to tilt men, the w'onicn, and tjie children ; for 
the Mohocks and the llaw'cuhites are already come, 
the time drawelli iienr, and the end apjiroaclietli ! 

Not to mention the near resenihhnice between tho 
Yiaines of Mohock and (Jog, ilawciibitc and !M:igog 
(though I think there ;s a g/eat deal even in that), I 
shall go on to proceed in m) more .solid aiguiiients, 
proving to jou not o*'iy the things )hat are, but also 
the things that arc not. 

The tilings that are, arc the Jlohocks ami flawcu- 
bites; the tlinig!> th.it are not, are (log and ;)lagog ; 
ami )et both tlie things that are, ami the things that 
are not, art' one ami the same thing, 

I low this nialt^ is, or whin it is to be fulfilled, 
neither )ou nor 1 Jc 'ow', but 1 only. 

For when tho M idmcks, and IViVivcuhitea came, 
Satan came also among the a ; and wlvoie S.itaii is, 
there an' (Jog and Magog also. 

The) W-?ye the imiik of thijJit'ast^jU., their fereh^ads, 
ami the bCiist himself is in their hearts, their teeth 
ai-e sharp like the teeth of lions, t^aeir tail.? .irc fiery 
like the taiU uf scairpious, uml their hair is as the 
hUir of women. 

[Here the spirit paused aia/i/Ze, and thus affaui pro~ 
ceetfed.] 

Now listen to what ^ to '•ome : 

Those that are in shall alnd' in, a^'d those that 
arc out shall abide out. Yct^those that are in shall 
bo as those that are out, and those that are out shall 
be as ♦hose that are in. •* 

He not doje»^r'^ — feariiftl — but believe and tremble. 
The lions^of this w'orld arc dead, and the princes 
of this world are dead also, and the next world 
dr^wVth nigh. • 

That ancient Whig, the antichrist of St. John, 
shall lead the van like a young diagon, but he shall 
be cut plecenicaf^nd dispossessed. 

The dragon upon Bow' churcli and the grass- 
hopper upon the lioyal Exchangc'shall meet together 
upoi^tr,:kB-markct, anU shako hands l)ke brethren. 

Shaxc thereferc your heads, O yc people! My 
time is short, and yours is i ot long ; lengthen there^ 
fore your repentance, anef^shorten )our iiiiqirities. 

Ijo! the coiflbt a^^peareth in tho south ! )ea, it ap- 
pearrth exceedingly. Ah, poor deluded Christians ! 
Ah, blind brethren ! think not thirt this baleful dog., 
star only shaketb.hU tail at you in waggery ; no, it 
shaketh it kS a rod. It is not a sporting tail, but a 
fiery^tail, everl' as the tail of a harlot ; yea, such a tail 
at ni ' Y reach aiid be told to all posterity. 
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^ I am' the porter tV»af was harbnrouslyfdaiu in 
Fleet-street: .Vohorks aiitl iia^^uhitea ^as 

I slain when t*’ y laid V iolent haiid^ Mpon ini*. 

They put theirjiook into my mouth, dikided 
my nostiiis atHurdlif ; Ihey seiff me as they thought 
to my long home, but now 1 am rciurntd again to 
foretel tiieir destruction, 

¥ The tinjc is hand the frec^iinkera of Great 
'.ritain shall* bf ccjiveried to jaida^^ ; and the sul- 
shall iveci\c the foreskins of Tolaiid and Collins 
• box 81’ go^l.^ -I • • 

t two d:i\S 9 '*^:^day, and half a day, yet upon the 
h !jt.ur of tl^‘ *’^urth day fliose einhloiiis of Gog 
igog at the (iuildhaltSshall fall to the ground 

'-ruken asundiT. •With timin shall perish tin 
jki. ^ ainl llaweubites, and the whole woild 
slui erish ivith 1 h 

ffpii'it tiff>fi2)3}carv(^ ^nd unrncduitehj 
field fm pcare.\ • • 



dllE*COUN;j’RY rOST : 

FWOM Tl Ksn.-vv, UST TIIK TU Tl I TH, ' 

, Ar«< ;sr i in: 

f/*Vo/rt the henroost ^ Anyust Ihr Ath.} 

Tn" (la\a airo ue wen' ]»ut in a dreadful consferna- 
tiou b> the advance of a kite, uhieli tlin*atened eM*iy' 
minute to tall upon us; he luude several motion^, as 
if lie deMgiied to att iek our lelt vsiug, which eowied 
our iul.uitr>. '\J\^were aliiruiod at his approach, aiift 
u])«m a gt .leral inustei of all our forces the kitcheii- 
iiiiiid cirtiie to our relief, hut >\e were soon coii\iiiced 
til at slie* ftad hi*t rayed ns and was in the interest of 
tlie kite afon’-'uid, for she twisted oil' two of our 
conipariious* iieeks and stripped them naked; five of 
us were aKo«i'liH»pcd in a close u'ifon in order be 
sold for -laves the next i^arket^mif. 

r. S. Tld* ^hulT heiMkgis lust iiiglit safely delivered 
of seven joiiiig ducks. * 

[Viom ^ Auyvst iho i\rd ] 

The boars have done much mischief of^.ate in those 


Sukey, who, fearing those young men wore come to 
boat up thew ciiiartera, •deSortod their neeessary 
posts, which were iiiiinediat^l) taHtni possi^ssion of, 
iioiwithstanding they wore much annokcd by reason 
of sowral stinkpots that had been. Hung there the 
same morning. ^ # 

[fwM barlfy-mo^Hfneai^hebami Atiffnat the 3nf,J® 

It was y^teid^^uiuoiired ttiat there was Iioard 
*ti mighty sijuoaking near tliii^flacc, us of an Ann) ofp 
mice, who were tJiought to lie in sun^tiscrule in thf 
said mow. I’pon tliis the funner assemblen togetlicit|| 
a council of neighbours, wherein it \\.fi*reHo^e«l tlia 
jlie mow shouhlbe reino\cd to pre\.^it the furftif •, 
iestriiction of Tiie forage. Tliy< d:i) the aHai:’ was' 
put in execulion; fo^ir hundred ami sekent) -nine 
mice and llirei' large rats were killeil, and a \.isl 
nuiidirr wounded, by mlehr4)ikH and other iiiMiu- 
mi iits ig‘ hushundry A imuise that was close pur- ^ 
sued lot>k »hell4‘r/l'uder lJ,dl)'s jM'lticoatN ; hut hy 
tiie vigil.iiiee of Geoi }e iSimmons he was tiikc]^ us 
he was ciidrtivouriug to forti* his way through a 
dei'p* iiioiasK, <iijd i‘iti<ihcd to deatli on the spoi. 
TIu'io was n-nliiug mateiial liiippiued the next du)', 
old) Cinl) ilarl was obseiveil.to make water under 
the said nit>w us slie was going a-milking. 

[/•Vo«i Me fo-eo/ //ffrr/, Avyust the *2nd,\ 

It is M“i\ eiedihl) ii-poiled lli.it there is a treaty 
of iiniii.ig<^)ii fot»t lietw'sii the old red cock and 
the pied hcn^\|ev Ij.iMiig of i.ito appeared \er) much 
III public togetherf he kestcidu) niadi* her a present 
i.t tiiiee h.irle)-ei)Mis, so tluil w look oil i'll is h Hair 
a-, eoneludi d. '’I'liis is the k au* cock that fouglil a 
duel for her ahoiit a iiioiilli , 

[ I 'rum the Sf/nitT\s home.j ^ 

On Sundii) laM there was aVohh' eiitertui^*^ 
ill our gloat hall, where wi*re present the par- 
the fariiu‘r: the parson eat like a farmer,; 

I’lnnor like a [larsoii : we refer you to the 
ealeiiiations to decide which eat most. 

ll is rtpoiieil that ihe inyiiMtei ehriRteiied I 
child last W'«*ek, but it wants eontirniatioii. 


parts, to such a flegrec* that ne» a turnip or ran ot 
can lie safe i their lieds. Yesterda) sckeral of them 
were taken, and Hi iiteiiced to ha>c a w'ooden (iigine 
put about their necks, te have their noses bored and 
rings till list through tin ii, aa a mark of infamy ior 
such practices. 

[From ‘he greut txnid^ August the 
Yesterday a large sail of ducks ]iass<>d by here, 
after a small resistance from two liWle hoy«, who 
flung stones at them ; the) ’andc.*d iic.ar the barn- 
door, wjhere the) fo^-aged with vei , ^<'od success. 
AVhilc the) w'cre upon this ''iilcrprisc an old turkc)- 
'•oek att.'iekejil a maid in a red petticoat, and shi; re- 
tired with great precipitation. This afternoon bei .g 
aoincwhat rainy th ■•)’ set sail again, and took several 
frogs. Just now arrived the parson’s wife, and 
twenty rlucks were brought forth before her In order 
to be tried, but for, what crime we know' not ; fmw- 
evor, two of them were cc idcmncd. ’Twas also 
observed that she carried off a gosling oftd 
sucking pigs. * 

[From khe little fori at the etid of the garden^ August 
the 5M.] ^ ^ * 1 

Last night tv/o >oung men of this place ma^lc a 
detuchmont of their breeches, in ^rder, as it is 
thought, to possess themselves of , two tfl'crtures 
of the said fort ; but at their ajiproaeh they heard 
great firing from the port-holes ; tiu y found them 
alreadj bombarbed by the rear-guaru of Sarah /and 


f From ihc Just lees' meeting, A ugusf the 7/^ 

This day !t jiekd.'iw', W'i*U known in tin 
w'.'js ordered close prispiier to a cage .’or \ 
“cuckold” to a justice of Ibe (pioniin ; hiiVPi « 
same evenin'^ eeitffu apples for hissing in u disi 
spertful ni;* .is they were roistiiig w'cre coi| ^ 
nutted to hirnb's-wool. 'J be same d:i) the said Jiit\ I 
files caused a pig to lie v liifiped to de.alh, and ear 
the saiiv*, being convicted of sque liking on lOth 
of J uuc. 

[fVom the ehureh, Avgust the 8M.] » 

llivinc ^erkice is confinucd in ^ 'e* parwh^as usial, 
t1g>ugh wc na\e seldom the company .>f any of tly 
neighbouring gentry ; by whose manner of Jiving 
nity be conjectured that the advices iVoin 
are not creditcMl by them, or else regarded as i 
of little consequence. 

J [From the churchyard. A^igmt ihe RM.J f 

The mfnistcr, havii.g observci^ his only \ 
to seem too much everted wi*^i the intercourse uf| 
bull and the cows^f fhe jiafish^ has ordered the ce- 
remony for the future to he perfonnedf'not in hi? 
•ow'u court, huit in the church) anJ, where, at the fliSt' 
sidcrflriity of that kind, the g’wvestoo.es of John Fry 
l^ter I low, and Mary d'Urfey, were spurned down 
‘ I’liis has alreuily occasliined great debates in tl/ 

< vestry, the latter being the deceased wife of ilie sin/ 

‘ ing clerk of this place. ^ 



9i0 GOD>&KEVE^G£ AGAINSiT'PDNNINa. 

[Coiuaftien tkia week.] in thcc V'ng’^ chapel ; tiierefoia, to 'deter men from 

Several eaenaltSee have happened thU wee*, and | thle oviUpiactice, I ehall giv^Bie?,^ae and dreadl^l 
>. Wlla>r mortaliiv is vbtv much inereasfii. There 1 examplee'of God’s revenge ajjbinst^isiers. 

' 3 ri{^ht honourable the earl of but it 


the bill ey( mortality is Very much incrgas€d. mere | 
have died of the falling>sickneBa two sturablin^ 
horses, as also one of their riders. Smothered (in 
I onions), seven rQ^lfbi>-i). Stilled (in a ^sol(Jier*a 
'breeches), tvro geeso; « Of a sore throat, several 
sheep and calves at ,the hutcher*8. Starved to death, 
one bastard child, inursod at 'Xiie pa-ish charge^ 
rStill-born, in eggs of (Urkey, geese, ducks, and hens, 
thirty-sia. Crowned, nine puppies. Of wind in 
the bowels, rl|7e bottles of small beer. I have not 
ye^ seeih the eaact list of the parish-clerk ; so that, 
for a mors particular account, we efer you to o\f 
next. ** 

We have nothing materiaV as to the stocks, only 
that Dick Adams was set in them last SuiK^iy for 
swearing. ^ 

•iGOD’S EEVENcfe AGAINS'J? 
PUNNING. 

I^OYINO Tll£ MISEi'wVREE FATES OP PERS*ON8 AD- 
‘ QICTED TO THIS CRriNO SIN IN COURT* AND TOWN. 

MaHifold h^ve been the judgments which heaven 
from time to time, for^ the cliastisemeut of a sinful 
people, has inflicted on ^whole national For when 
the degeneracy becomes common, 'tiit but just the 
punishment should be general. Of this kind, in our 
own ufiforlunate ccuniry, was that destructive pes- 
tilence whoso mortiV/ty was so fatal as to sweep 
iway, if, sir William Ppt-'y may be believed, live mil- 
.18 of christiaii souls, besides women and Jews. 

^ uch also was th^t dreadful coiittagration ensuing 
^hU fatuous iiietropolia of liondon which coii- 
nwl, according to the computation of sir Samuel 
jrldrul, one hundred thousand houses, not to mcn- 
u chuiclies and stables. 

Scarce had this unhappy nation recovered these 
‘ist disasters when t'-.e abomination of playhouses 
, up in this land ; from hence hath an inundation 
.bst^niity flowed from the court 


18 

not safe to insert th^ name of a^^'em^nent noblernaw ' 
in this paper, yet I will venture to say that such a 
one has been seen, wh<ch ia all we can say, consider 
ing the largeness of bis sieaves ; tlii» young nobitn 
man Wi*is not ois^ a'-flagitious pruiister himself, b< 
was accessory to the punning of others by consr 
by ^provocation, by connittince, '"’d by defcnc' 
the evil committed ; for which the {jord inercrS^ 
spared his neck, but 0.3 a mark 


. . nd overspread 

^kingdom j ^cveii infants disfigured the ivalls of a wit. Which <■ report ctuniiig ai 
I temples with exorbitant rcprcsoiitations of the nobody would trust him, so that 
when of generation ; ‘ijay, no sooner iiad they rupt, and his family in a nii'ierablt 


«fXt CO spell, but they had wickedness enough to 
f the names thereof in largel|f^piti:^H ; an enor- 
observed by travellers to be row., .. - no country 
England. 

y "But when whoring and pop jrv w'ere driven hence 
by thftt happy Revolution, still the nation sat greatly 
offended that Socinianism, Ariunisin,(iaiid Whiston- 
t ism tjfiumphed ii^our streets, and were in a manner 
\hecome t^i^niversal.' " , 

> knd yet *8tit!; all these visitabons, it has 
pl«a^ed Heaven to visit us with a contagion mole 
cpldenr.cal, and of consequence more faUl : this was 
foretold us, first, by that unparalleled eclipse in 
ink ; secondly, by the dreadful coruscation in the 
air thif» pit*8ent year uid thirdly, by the nine comets 
seen qt once over Sole-square, by Mrs. Katherine 
Wadlington and ot^jefs;'' a contagion that first crept 
aq^.ong the first quality, descended to their foot- 
men* and infused itselVuinto Jhtir ladies: I mean 
i orX*i)NNi«' 0 . I’his docs oc 


his nose. ^ ' ' » ‘“T 

Another nobleifikn of g»eat hopes, no 
of the same crime, was made the punisher i, ^ii 
with his own hand in the loss of live hundred ids 
at box and dice ; whereby this unfortunate ung 
gentleman incur..^u the heavy displeasure oi L .^ed 
grandmother. tor • ’ 

A third, of no le.ss illustrious ey*:actic.n, for the 
same vice was permitted^to'^fall iiito the \rins of a 
Dalilah, who may one day cut off ‘Yiis ci r'ous hair 
and deliver him up to tire Philistines. 

ColonePl* , an ancient ger/leman of grave 

deportmept, ga\e in to this sin so eu'i'iy .n his youth, 
that whenever liis tihigue endeavours to speak com- 
mon sense he hesitates so as not to be understood. 

Thomas Fickle, gentleman, for the same crime 
banished to Minorca. 

Muley Hamet, from a healthy and hopeful officer 
in the army, turnSli- a miserable *tivalid at Tilbury 
fort. 

— Eustace, esq., for the murder of much of the 
king’s English in Ireland, is quite deprived of his 
reason, and now remains a lively instance of empti- 
ness and vivacily. 

Vpor Daniel Bvtton for the same offence deprived 
of his wits. - 

One Samuel, an Trjbhmar,, for hi forward attempt 
to pun was stunted in his '^st at lire, aifd hath been 
visitcd^lU his life after with bulls and blunders. 

, Georgvti^^immons, sboeii/V?^;'* r*''' rnstil.> in^Hol- 
born, was sh given to this custom, and did it with so 
much Bucci'SB, that his neigh boufs gave, out be was 
Which ^report corning among .his creditors 
he is now a bauk- 
miserable condition. 


Divers eminent clcrgyift^n of the' University of 
Cambriilge, for having pronajated tln.i vice, became 
great Irunkards and Tories. ' •« 

A Devonshire man of wk, for only saying in a 
jesting manner / ffet uj) pun a horse^ instantly fell 
dowm and bro^e his sny rf-boxvAiid neck, and lost the 
horse? _ 

From vZdcfi calamities tlie Lord in his- mercy 
defend us all, &c. &c.” ^So prayeth the punless and 
pensiyless J. Baker, knight. 


A' TRITE AND FAITHFUL 
NARRATIVE * 

OF PASSER IN LONDON DURING THE GENERAL 

CON.STERNATION OF ALL 1^\NKS AND DEGREES OP .. 
MANKIND, ON Tl'ESDAV,' WEDNESDAV, 'thoRSDAY, 
AJRD FRIDAY LAST. 


woful practice < 

irorrjuplion of our language, and aicrein of the 

God translated into^ pur language, ndiich I On Tuesday the 13th of October Mr. Whlston* held 
inly every sober chrtstiwu must tremble at. ^1 1 , 

|W such U the enormity of this abomination- I *Tllisco1ucioat49.^. and learned divine Is well known by tals 
W verv nobMk not onlv rnmmte AT...* ! nuroeroaa’ wvllinga, and by the •* Menudra of his 

K T I written by him.Sand pafiUahed in 17«. HeSSed.r^* 

but eyen on the Lord’s day, and 1 yearl \ng. sa, 1 * 13 . 

• ■ 'it • ■ . 


( 





S*t^OI 


^he ftoyal Exchange to an ^mdicnce 
V stibscribAa gnd cOn- 

CBickv these there*\vcre five chance 

1 .^ 1 .1 


\'k TRUE ANfi Faithful ijarrahvb, 

Udy’t (aith ojr inqoiiitlrencm^t'hat occSiioned het to^ 
send is a pAnt^ 1 shall not presume to determine. 

As for liin»beiiig sent for to ^he 8«^reUry’s«oyfp<i!l]^ 
a incssciigery^t is now known to be a matter notori- 
ously false, and indeed at first it. had little credit 
witl^ me that so aealuus lu^ l^nc^ a man shouIcL^ 
be ordeftd into custody as ^ seditious pi^acher, who^ 
is kngwn to be so weTl affected to the present liappy • 
stablishinept. ' 'i * 

It was now I reflected, wltli exceeding Iroub 
sorrow, that I had disused family pn^ers abov^ 
five years, and (though it has been a custom of late 
entirely neglected by men of any busi^ss or#tatiga) 


•1 lecture neai 
'fourteen w< 
r.t Jiean 

tors ifr that night only, who had ^id# their 
ings apicc#.^'l^tliink luydttf obliged to be very 
icular in this relation lost iny veracity should be 
)Gcted, 'which makes^me ^ipcal to the men who 
'c present, pf 'whiq|]^mimber I ^yself was one. 
eir nam^sjaM — ^ f 

Henry Watson^haberdasher. 
tlSbrgei^ancocK, druggist. 

•John Lenvis, drysaltcr. 
ftVilUamC'J^icf^ corncliandler. 
blcnry ThcobaU, ^atcl^iaker. 

Oames Peters, oraper. 
lihoinas Ployer, silversmith. 

' 7ohn Weill, brewer. 

^Samuel Grog, sonpboilQi'.^ 

*AV*illiam Cooley, fishmoii^r. • 

, .V^’mes ilnrpe^ hosier. 

Kobsi't Tucker^ stjitioner. 
keorg% I urd, ironmonger. 

•Baniel Ljnch apothecary. 

William Uennet, \ 
pomers. 


Cluirfes Lock, 
Leonard Daval, 
Henry Croft, 


appi^enticcs. 


traiy to his udvertisement) ho thought himself in 
duty and consfiei)(w obliged to iiaiigo the subject 
malte/of his irtchilod discourse. Here he pauseo, 
and seemfil for a sliort space, as it were, lost in de- 
votion }nd menial prayer, after which, with great 
earnestness and vohemonce, he spake as follows: — 
Friends and fellow'-citizcns, all speculatiTO sci- 
ence is at an end ; the period of all filings is at hand : 
on Friday ntxt ibis world shall be iiomorei Putliot 
jour confidence in me brethren, for to-morrow 
morning, tiV(' minutes lifter five, the truth will be 
evident ; in that instant the comet sliull apnear of 
which jQi^ve heretofore earned you. As ye have 
heanf, believe. Uo hence and prepare ^ our wives, 
your families, and frienjls for the universal change.’* 
At tlii9 solemn and dreadful picdlrtiuii the whole 
dety appeared in the utmost astonishment : but aC 
lukl be unjust not to remember that Mr. Whiston 


I 1 determined wjf bin ni}sclf no longer % omit sorea- 
4 pft>nable and religious a duty. I )acquainted my wife 
with iiitcnlions, kut two or three neighbours 
having been engaged to sup with us that night, and 
many*lu>ur9 being unj^rily spent at cards, 1 was 
prevailed upon by put it olf till the next day ; 

she reasoning thiil^4|would be time enough to takp 
off the servants from t'l/ir business (which this 
tice ijiust infjflliTny occasion for an hour or two 
day) after the comet had made its appearance.^* 
Zacbejy Bowen,* a quuker and my next neigh- 
bour, had no sooner hoard c ^ the prophecy but he 
made me a visit. 1 informed him of everything 4 
hud heard, but found him quite obstinate in his un«s 
belief ; fur, saiikhe, be eomforted, frieivl» thy tidings 
are impoasiUlitics, for vverc .those things to happen 


Mr. AVl^ston began by acquainting ua that (coil- j they must !i»e been foresi^n by some of our breth- 


ren. This iiuftwl (^s in all other spiritual ciises with 
this set of pcojde) was his only reason aguyist be- 
lieving me ; and as he was fully '’persuaded ^that the 
'prediction was erroneous, htV^hi a very neighbourly 
manner admonished me a^ij^st selling m)%stool»s;t» 
the present low price, which, he said, b<>yond dis- 
pute must liave a rise before Mc|ida^, when this un< 
reasonable consternation should be over. 

But on Wednesday morning (I believe to thc ifcxact 
calculutiuu of Mr. AVhiston) the cornet appeared ; for 
at three luinutes after li\e by iny own watch I saw 
it. He indeed foretold that it would be seen at five 
minutes after five ; but as tke best watches may be 
a minute two too slow, 1 am apt to think bis cal- 
culation just to a minute. ^ 

In less than a quarter of an hour all Chcapslde 
^was crowded 'u itb a vast concourse of people, an^ 

^ notwithstanding it was to curly, it is thought that* 

nself was in ao calm a i^^unperiiH to return a shilling through all that part of the town there was not niai^ 
ev’^uths, w^O had been disappointed of woman, or r'dld, ya ' ' ' ’ " ' 


■(•ce to the ^ 

■ir lecture, tvhieli I,*4lTougfit, from a man if his 
egrity, a co.4vincing proof of his own faith in the 
•'diction. 

A.8 we thought it a, duty) in charity to warn all 
n, in two or three hoq?^ >lhe news had spread 
.ough the city. At first indeed uui.' report met 
with but little credit, it beii^g by our greatest dealers 
ill stocks thought only a court artifice to sink tlyem, 
that some choice favourites might purchase at *9, 
lower rate ; for thQ South Sea that very evening fell 
five per cent., the India eleven, ai^ all tbp other 
funds in proportion. But at the court end of the 
town our attestatiq^s were entirely disbelieved' or 
turned .into ridicule, yet nevor-theless the news spread 
everywhere and was the subject-matter of'i'L.Jon- 
versation. * * 

‘ That yerj^lg^ (as I vis i credibly informed) Mr. 

Whiston wa^. sent for to a great lady who is Verv w w a tuvic juai, v. i.. f 

curious in th)i Ibamed sciences, dhd addicted to all xab particularly in regard to their faith, reli{ 
the speculative dou.bts of the most able philosopffbrs, 
but he was not* now to be found ; at ' since at -other 
tiroes he has been known not to de^ .ine that honour, 

I mak *10 doubt he concealed himself to attend the 
great business of his soul: but whether it was >the 
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yxeept the sick or infirm, left in 
their beds. « my own balcony 1 am confidcn^l 
saw sevenil thousands in the street, and counted at - 
least seventeen wl’p were upon their krieeB| and 
seemed 'Jn actual devotion. Eleypn of them; indeed, 
appeared to be old w^ineii of about fourscc've ; the 
six 9 thers 'ivere men in advanced li^, but (as 1 eould 
guess) .wo of, them might 'ye under seventy} , 

It is hi)>ljly probable thsA’^^^veid of this naf 
m^y be passed over by the greater historians of 
tijqc.s as conducing very little or nothfog to. AiejtiM 
ravelling and laying open the deep Bchemea'bf 
ticians and myslcrics of states for which ret>/fo 
thought miglit not be unacceptable to reci^ i 
facts Wl'jch in the space of camet^/ie | 

knowledge, either as pn eye-witi.^SR or from unqilj^ 
tionable authorities ; nor con I think this nai^li^l 
will be entirely w^ihesit itSAise. as it may enable ui 
to form a more just idea bf our 'count r)m'>n in g-— 


moraifia, and politics. ® ^ r 

before Wednesday nofin tlic belim was unH ^ 
*hat the day of judgment was at hand, 
that a waterman of my acquaintance toll 
counted no less than cne hundred and twenf^ 

9 1 f 





^clc^ymen wSo had been ferried over to Lambeth 
• befo re twelve o’clock^; those it is sai/L %veiit thither 
•’^■f,».ytipn that rfshort'^Tprayer might be panned and 
ordered, there being none in the service upon that 
occasion. But as in things of this nature it is ne- 
^A^^essary that th^ conycil be consulted, their request 
“was not imigiediately conjplicd with, and thifl 1 atfirm 
ri to be the true and only reason that the chifrches 
were not that morning i^o wel\:>r4tend^d* and is in 
^»|ioway8 to be imputea. to the fears and consternation^ 
of the ol(ggy, n>ith which the freethinkers have since 
very unjustly. reproached them. 

jly ^'ife ar^ 1 went to church (where we had not 
been for maiiy years on a week-d'^y), and with a 
very large congregation were disappointed of tliV 
service. t 

But (what will bo scarce credible) by the care-^ 
lessneas of a 'prentice, in ov absence we had/* piece 
- of fine cambric carried off shoplifter, rao little 
impression was yet made 01....1 c iniuds of those 
vV^d women! 

d nnot omit the care of a particular director of 
the\ .ik; I hope the worthy and wealthy knight 
will forgive me that I endeavour '\o do him justice ; 
for it was unquestionably owing to sir Gilberl flcath- 
loto's* sagacity that all the fire offices^ vere required 
r^o have a particular eye upon the hank of England. 
Let it be recorded to his praise, tha/- in the general 
hurry this struck liim p his nearest and tenderest 
concern ; hut the next day in the e^bning, after 
having taken due care of all his bo6ks, bills, and 
bonds, I was informed his mind was wholly turned 
upon spiritual mattVrs, yet ever and anon he could 
not help expressing resentment against the Tories* 
' Jac' bites, to whori^ie imputed that sudden run 
upon the bank wliich happened on this occasion. 

. \ great man (whom at this time it may not be 

^pruflent to name) employed all the* Wednesday moni- 
ing Ki make up such an account os might appear fair 
iii'casc he should be called upon to produce it on the 
Friday; but was forced to desist, after having for 
several hours together attcinoted it, not being able 
to bring himself to a ^/ssolution to trust the many 
hundred articles of his secret transactions ujioii 
paper. ' ■ ** 

Another seemed to be very melonclioly, which his 
f atterers imputed to his dr^ad of losing ins power in 
qU day or two ; but 1 rathdYhake it that his chief con- 
dom was the terror of being tried in a court that 
could not be influenced, and vl^^ere ' majority of 

vpices could avail him nothing observed, 

loo, that he had but few visitors that day. This add- 
* ed 80 ^ much to his inortlficatioii, that he read through 
tlie fi^^ chapter of the book of Job, and wi’pt over 
it bitterly ; in short, he seemed u trae penitent in 
Qve^thing but in chari^ to his neighbour. No Vusi* 
iless wiis-tliat day done if\ his countingrhousiA It is 
j\ \ too thit‘i!lii*’tv.V* "dvised to restitf^tfon, but I 
e,>ide”*eyer heanl that ho complied with it, any further 
1 /ik • ' an itf ^ving half-a-crowu a>piece to several crazed 
*.* 'd stoiVAig creditors who attended in the outwai-d 
“'‘'“fom. 

Thfce oY the maids Af honour sent to countermand 
if •birthday clothed^ J* turo of them burnt all their 
*'^h)Uections of novels mid ro-iances, and* sent to a 
dotlkieller's in Pall-mall to buy each of them a bible 
^and “ Taylor's Holy lA^riog , xn\J Dying." But I 
do al! of thcmHhe justice to acknowlAdge that 
V.|py showed a very decent behaviour Si the drawings 
^id restrained tb*>m8cl*'f8 from those ini ocent 

iW ' • « 

Sir Gilbeit Ileathcots had bfifure slgnallted his care for tlie 
k wlten itt sgHal danger, l]^ fM'tiUoning against the loiV- 
«ttrer Qsd!Slpniii*S heiog removed as a meaanre that would 


?• ** , a 
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freedoiny and little levities sofomnt ^nly intident 
yo^ng l^di^t of their psofessipu. .nai/y birthd 
suits were countermanded tlf that most 

the fiailcirt»s and mantuainakeit*HiscIihrgYsV>^' 
journeymen and women, A grr^f^ |eldej 
great erudition and modesty, wl/b visits 
ladies, seemed to be e\tremely shocked by il 
hensions that she wd^' tdftppeiw naked bi 
whole world ; ai-1 no less sfo',* th\t fv(l manh JLyj 
to appear naked befofe her; vHlch nfigYit 1 • 
divort her thoughts as to -jncapacitate 
ready and apt answers to the iiif^rtogatories . 
might be made her. .The maids honour* vyh ’ 
both modesty and curiosity^ co did not: imS* 
sight 80 disagrceahle as w^s represented 
of them went so far as to say she pcrfe.ctlf^® ► 
to see it ; for it could not be so itidecenl 
body was to be alike ; and they had a dhy or' j 
prepare themsel* js to be seen in that q£)k' 

U pon this reffection, each of them ordered a**^ . | 
tub to be got ready that evening, and a I g 

to be set by it. So mUwh <iru ’yoi^iig ladies, 
both by nature and custom, RJuicted to i/leuiily ap- 
pearance. 

A we&lii.l\intry gentleman told me he got a 
church lease filled up tliat morniV,*-^- fr*r the same 
sum which had bccn*refusf>d for three years success- ’ 
ively. I must impute this merely to accident ; for 1 
cannot imagine that any divine could take the ad- 
vantage of his tenant in so iinhandsom(|^a manner, 
or that the shortness of the life was in ih'e least his 
consideration ; tho, di I liavo heanl the same worthy 
prelate aspersed and maligned siifc'*' upon this very 
account. ' 

The terra being so near, the alarm among Ihe law- 
yers was inexpi'ossible, though some of them, I was 
told, were so vain as to promise themselves some 
advantage in making their defence by being versed 
in tiic practice of'our earthly courts.* K is said, too, 
that some of the cnii?f plcadiu's vvere heard to express 
great satUfactioii that there>*had been hiit few state 
trials of late years. Several attorneys demanded 
the retirrn of fees that hatl-licen, irivon the l^'w^yers; 
but it watf hnswered the fee was' uhiloubtedly charged 
to their cliifnt, and that they evdd not connive at 
such injustioc as td sufier it to be sunk in tiie attur 
keys' pockets. Our sage and learned juages had gre ^ 
consolation, insomuch as they had not pleaded att « 
bar for several yearS^; the htirristers rrjoiced in th ", 
they were not attorney®, a. I tiie attorneys felt 
leas /tatisfaction liiat* .hey. were not pettifogge 
scriveners, and other meaner dlHccrs cif the law. 

As to the army, far b>. it from me to conceal ti 
truth. Every soldier's ' ^haviour was as undismayc 
and iUidaunted as if n 0?iiig was to happen ; 1 i 
pute not tlrfSr-\l) their want of faith, but to tht V 
martial disposition ; tho**gh I cannot help thinking 
they commonly accompany their commands with 
RDre oaths than are requisit-;, of which there was 
no remarkable diminution this morning on the parade 
in St. Jaraes's-park. But possibly it was by choice 
and on consideration that they continued this way of 
expression,*' not to intimidate the common soldiers, or 
give occasion to suspec/ that even the fear of dumna- 
Uoi>*.«^(lld make any impression upon <heir superior 
officers. A duHl was fought the same morning be- 
tween two colonels, not o*la9ioned,(aif w^s reported') 
because the one was put over the otlscru^ head ; that 
being a point whi^h might at such % ytmeture have 
been accommodated by the mediation of friends^ 
but as .this wa^'^upon the account of z lady, it was 
judged it coulw ki>t be put off at thi8l£lr,iq above all 
others, but demanded immediate satisihci'on, , ' I an 
ant'.'o belierb that a young offi^, who desired bis 










